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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(limited). 


Tor th* CI&OXJLA TION mi SALS of 
all th* BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONB GUINEA 
per Knnnm, 

1AWDOV BOOK BOCIHTY (for weekly exohang* of fiooka 
t the hoaaei of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

BA—Two or Three Friend* may UNITS in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus loosen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Club* supplied on literal Term*. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now OtnuD at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratia and poet free to any address. 

Tbs List contains t POPULAB WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
8CHNCE, and FICTION. Also NBW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GBBHAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NBW OXFORD STREET; 
Ml, Brampton Bond, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, F.C.. Loraos: 

And si Barton Arcade, liiiosum. 


An American Transport 


in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

In this work Capt. Codman relates his ! 
experiences of an American Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 

Prioe 3s. 6d. 


London: 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON A CO. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and 
New Celebrities in Literature, may still be 
obtained, singly, or in oomolete sets for 
8s. 6d., on application to the Office, 48, 
Chancery Lane, TK.0. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S New Novels 

BIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

THE MAIDEN’S GREED. By Alan 

ST. AUBYN. Author of “ A Fellow of Trinity,” &c. 


SURGEON-MAJOR II. M. GREENHOWS NEW NOVEL. 

THE EMPEROR’S DESIGN. By 

the Author of "The Bow of Fate,” “The Tower of 

Ghilznn." 

Dundee Courier.—' A i>owerfully-written story-’* 

Daily Aeu* —" A well contrived ami readable story." 
Scotsman .—“ A most interesting novel." 

Leeds Mercury —“ The story is deeply interesting." 

J. T. FINDLAY’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

A DEAL WITH THE KING. 

By the Author of " The Secession in the North," Ac. 
Scotiman.—' "The story is <lelightful in every respect... .en¬ 
thralling the reader from beginning to end ” 


NEW NOVEL BY ALIX ORIENT. 

TANGLES: The Game and the 

Onlookers. 

Manchester Courier.— “An excellent novel, full of interest.... 
It is a novel to •*> read wi»h greater intere*t a secoud time." 

Leeds Mercury.— “A clever and interesting novel. ’Tangles’ 
is thoughtfully and well written, and will more than repay 
perusal." _ 

MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE SEA OF FORTUNE. By the 

Author of •* H.F.H.’b Daughter,” *' Only a Flirt," Ac. 


J. E MURDOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 

WHOSE WAS THE HAND? By 

the Author of "Stripped of the Tinsel,” “In the King’s 

Favour.” _ 

FRANCES CAMPBELL’S NEW NOVEL. 

LOVE, THE ATONEMENT. By 

the Author of *' For Three Moons," Ac. [Jusf out. 


HIS LAWFUL WIFE. By Jean 

MIDDLEMASS, Author of “A Girl in a Thousand,” Ac. 


A DARING SPIRIT. By Mrs. 

BAGOT HARTE, Author of "Wrongly Condemned." 
“At the Eleventh Hour,” Ac. 

Birmingham G(t>Me.— ' A brightly written story." 

Outlook.— "Sensational, but good of its kind." 

Pall Mall Gazette.— " A book to be read with pleasure." 


A STOLEN WOOING. By Seyton 

HEATH. , 

Manchester Courier.— ’* A very good novel indeed. The story 
Is well told and full of interest. 

London: DIGBY, LONG A CO., 18, Bouverie Street, EC. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6a., olarat roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London ■ Bimpkin, Marshall t Go. Llangollen i Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Kilted by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


ONE SHILLING BACH. 


Illustrated. 


Foap. 8 to. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Speoial Contributions from His Exoellenoy E. J. 

PHKLPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN BUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BBOWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKB, and Sir THBODOBB MABTIN, K.O.B. 

BOUBNKMOUTH and NBW FOBHBT. THB OHANNBL ISLANDS. 

THE NOBFOLK BBOAD8. THB ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BBBOON and ita BEACONS. THB WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTKBN, and OHBPBTOW. THB BEVBBN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WBSTON-BUPER-MABE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LBONABD8. 

(LLANDUDNO, BHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWB,I 
1LLANFAIRFEOHAN. ANGLESEY. and CARNARVON. I 
ABEBYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BBTTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGBLLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH. and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, 4 CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the BPAS of MID-WALES. 

NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NOBFOLK BROADS. 


IS.— THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. _ 

“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, wtyoh 
teaches so much that ia outside the usual scope of such volumes I ’— The Times. 

" It very emphatically tops them all.’*— Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued .—Liverpool Daily Post . 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 58.-60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Reference* to all Street* and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London ; SiHrxnr. Muiuu, Haamrov, Karr, 4 Oo. Ltd., The Railway Bookstall*, and all Booksellers. 

Paris and New York: Bretano’s, 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MAOLARRN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, p 08 t free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

•' The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Times. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

" They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works.”— Christian World Pulpit. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes.f-11 

of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Week) /. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

11 Distinjpiished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.”— Christian Leader. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

" No British preacher has unfolded this portior of 
Scripture in a more scholarly stylo.” 

North British Daily Mail. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“Theyare plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and <yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

Neto York Observe'. 

CHRISTS “MUSTS,” and other Sir- 

mons. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intenso eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration.”— Word and Work. 


London: ALEXANDER k SHEPHEARD, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C, 
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VOLUMES FOR TAB SOMMER 

ISSUED BY 


CHATTO A WINDOS’S NEW BOOKS 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 

3L.TSTV 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 

About 175, OOO Copies of I 

ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES, 

By MAURICE THOMPSON, 

HAVE BEEN CALLED FOR IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The Work will shortly he published in England by 
Messrs. Cassux & Company. 

Price 6s. 

The First large Edition prepared having 
hern more than exhausted hy the orders re¬ 
ceived in advanc* 3 , it has then fire been found 
necessary to postpone publication for a fie 
days. 

TH« ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE REASON. 

JUST PUBLISHED, price 7 s.Od. 

ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 

1901. 

Containing FIVE SPECIAL REMBRANDT 
PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES, 

And about 200 exquisite Illustrations, in¬ 
cluding reproductions of some important Pictures 
by eminent Artists that appear in NO OTHER 
PUBLICATION. • 

“ The most perfect represents* ion of the Academy 
ever placed within reach of the public.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

MR. J. BLOUNOELLE-BURTON’8 
NEW NOVEL. 

JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 

A VANISHED RIVAL. By 

J. BLOUNPELLK BURTON, Author of ** Inihe 
Day of Adversity,” “A Bitter Heritage,” “The 
Hispauiola Plate,” Ac. 

“ We predict that whosoever rends this, one of the 
most masterly of Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s produc¬ 
tions, will l e carried along by swiftly moving events, 
full of delightful excitement.”— Field. 

MR. FRANK BTOOKTON’8 NEW VOLUME 
OF 8TORIE8. 

JUST PUBLISHED, price 6a. 

AFIELD and AFLOAT. By Frank 

R. 8TOCKTON, Author of “Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht,” 
“Adventures of Captain Horn,” “The Girl at 
Cobhurst,” &c. With 1 * Illustrations. 

“ Brimming over with the author’s gifts of imagina¬ 
tion, humour, and delicate observation.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

A BOOK FOR ALL PUBLIO 80H00L MEN. 

JUST PUBLISHED, price 5 s. 

AN ETON BOY S LETTERS. 

By NUGENT BANKES, 

Author of “A Day of my Life at Eton,” &c. 

“ There isn’t, an old, or let us say an elderly, 
Etonian to whom this hook will not come as » tickle 
in the ribs, waking him up to any number of pleasant 
memories.''— Punch. 


CASSELL’S SIXPENNY EDITIONS 
OF FAMOUS NOVELS. 

THE NEXT VOLUME, READY IN A F W 
DAYS. IS 

J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S famous 
adventure story of the Spanish 
Main, entitled 

THE HISPANIOLA PLATE. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, Louden. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S 
NEW NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

THE LADY OF 
LYNN. 

By SIR WALTER BESANT, 

Author of “ The Orange Girl,” fee. 

With 12 Illustrations by G. Dimaim- 
Hammond. 

New Six-Shilling Novels. 

A FORBIDDEN NAME: 

A Story of tho Court of Oathorlne 
the Great. 

By FRED. WHISHAW. 

“ A thoroughly competent niece of work.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


THE MILLIONAIRE 
MYSTERY. 

By FERGUS HUME, 

Author of “ The Mystery of a Hans -m Cab.” 

“A capital book, which no one will lead without 
enjoying.”— Scotsman. 


WILDERSMOOR. 

By C. L. ANTROBUS, 

Author of “ Quality Corner.” 

, S ECO XI> ED IT r OX. 

“ The lx>ok is so clever, that it can hardly fail to be 
appreciated au it deseives .”—Morning Post. 


THIS TROUBLESOME 
WORLD. 

*■ By L. T. MEADE 
And CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. 
SECOND EDITION. 

“Full of sparkling dialogue and stirring scenes.” 

La iy. 

New Three-aod-Sixpenny Books. 
THE HONOUR OF THE ARMY 

And Other 8tories. 

By EMILE ZOLA. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by ERNEST A. 
V1ZETELLY. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
WOMAN. 

By MAX O'RKLL. 

THIRD EDITION. 

“ A delightfully Amusing couiinnimi.”— ' itnch. 


CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. 

By A. WERNER. 

“The story of this little browu imp is fas mating.'’ 

World. 


TOLD BY THE TAFFRAIL. 

By SUNDOWNER. 

“ Undeniable cleverness.”— Spectator. 


London: Chatto & W imdus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W C. 


GEORGE MOORE’S GREAT 
NOVEL, SISTER TERESA, 

will be published on July 
the 8th, in Unwin’s Green 
Cloth Library; and an 
entirely rewritten Six¬ 
penny Edition of EVELYN 
INNES, by the same Author, 
will be ready on the same 
day. 

RENAISSANCE TYPES. By 

WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, Honorary Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Cloth, gilt, 1(>8. 

POEMS. By W. B. Yeats. New 

and Revised Edition. Cloth, 7s. 0d. 


A LITERARY HISTORY of 

IRELAND. By Dr. DOUGLAS HYDE. New 
Edition Just Published. (“Library of Literary 
History.") Cloth, 10s. 

THE BOOK of the CHEESE - 

Traits and Stories of “ Ye Olde Cheshire Cheei-e. ’ 
Fleet Street. Fourth Edition. Fully Illusti a td. 
Cloth, 2 h. ; paper, Is. 

A NOVEL OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE UF 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. 

A THOUSAND PITIES. By Ellen 

TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

YESTERE: the Romance of a 

LIFE. By “VARTKNIE.” Cloth, €s. 


Books for Summer Reading 

By PAUL BOURGET. 

TEE DISCIPLE. «»• 

By GWENDOLEN PRYCE. 

joiin jos as. curate, e*. 

By J. L. LAMBE 

B T CJ JIM AND OF THE PRINCE. 6m. 

By W. BARRY. 

THE WIZARDS KNOT. 6 *. 

By AMELIA E. BARR. 

THE MAID OF MAIDEN LANE. 6m. 

By ALLAN McAULAY. 

BLACK MARY. 6m. 

By MARY E. MANN. 

A JUNO THE SYRINOAS. 6 ». 

By GEORGE MOORE. 

SIS TER TERESA. 6m. iJn'u «• 

By HENRY WILLARD FRENCH. 

DESMOND E, JI.D. 2*- <*«l- 

By LOUIS BECKE. 

TESSA, THE TRADER’S WIPE. 2m 6d. 

By JOHN OLIVER hOBBES. 

THE GODS. -OMK MORTALS. A'D 
LORD WICKENHAM. Cloth, 7. } 
Paper, Im. 

By BARRY PAIN. 

AS OTHER ENGLISHWOMAN'S LOTI.- 
LETTERS. Cloth, 2m. 1 Paper, 1m. 

By ? 

THE LETTERS OP HER MOTHER T> 
ELIZABETH. Cloth, 2m. | Paper, 1m. 

By IRVING BACHELLER. 

EBEN HOLDEN. 6d. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

ErPIE HETHERISOTOS. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER U V W I N, 
Paternoster Square, fc.O. 
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The Literary Week. 

Owing to the death of Sir Walter Besant, and to the 
necessity of making fresh arrangements for the publication 
of the Author, that periodical will not be published in 
August and September. To the current number, which 
appears in black borders, Mr. George Meredith, President 
of the Society of Authors, sends the following appreciation 
of the late Editor of the Author: 

Our society has to sustain a heavy blow in the death 
of Sir Walter Besant; and although vitality breathes 
from a bright example, such a loss may well seem to us 
at the moment irreparable. It is hard to speak of him 
within measure when we consider his devotion to the 
cause of authors, and the constant good service rendered 
by him to their material interests. In this he was a 
valorous, alert, persistent advocate, and it will not be 
denied by his opponents that he was always urbane, his 
object being simply to establish a system of fair dealing 
between the sagacious publishers of books and the inex¬ 
perienced, often heedless, producers. How unselfishly, 
with how pure a generosity he gave his valuable time to 
the previously neglected office of adviser to the more 
youthful of his profession, may be estimated by a 
review of his memorable labours in other fields. They 
were vast and toilsome, yet he never missed an occasion 
for acting as the young author’s voluntary friend in 
the least sentimental and most sensible manner. He 
had no thought of trouble or personal loss where the 
welfare of his fellow-workers was concerned. We have 
lost in him the very beating heart of our society, and 
it is by holding his name in grateful remembrance that 
we may best hope to have something of his energies 
remaining with us. 


Mr. Alfred Sutro has been engaged this week in con¬ 
tradicting certain ridiculous rumours, originating in 
America, in regard to the health of M. Maeterlinck. One 
was that he had gone into a Retreat in consequence of his 
mind being affected. We have Mr. Sutro’s authority 
for stating that M. Maeterlinck is in the enjoyment of 
excellent, health. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Kim, which is appearing serially 
in Cassell’* Magazine, will be published in the autumn. 
The first English edition will consist of 50,000 copies. 


The Bishop of Winchester has issued a circular letter 
appealing for donations to the proposed memorial to Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge. It has been decided that some suitable 
memorial shall be placed in the village church of Otter- 
bourne, in which Miss Yonge daily worshipped ; and further, 
that in the Cathedral of Winchester, with which her name 
will always be associated, visitors shall be “ appropriately 
reminded of an authoress whose books are known and loved 
V thousands both in England and in America.” Tho 
exact form of the memorial in the cathedral must partly 
depend upon the money forthcoming in response to this 


appeal. A carved oak reredos in the restored Lady 
Chapel, or a stained-glass window near to that which 
commemorates Jane Austen, has been suggested as appro¬ 
priate. Donations may be sent to Messrs. Prescott, Dims- 
dale and Co.’s Bank, Winchester. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson, in a letter from Samoa, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1894, to his cousin, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, in 
Edinburgh, wrote: “Tell some of your journalistic friends 
with a good style to popularise old Skene; or say your 
prayers, and read him for yourself. He was a great 
historian, and I was his blessed clerk and did not know it, 
and you will not be in a state of grace about the Piets till 
you have studied him.” Mr. Eneas Mackay, of Stirling, 
announces a new edition of Skene’s Highlanders of Scot¬ 
land. The first edition is out of print, and very scarce. 


^ Mr. John P. Young, managing editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, has sent to the Times the following 
communication with reference to an article in the Pall Mall 
Magazine for June, called “ An Unpublished Chapter in the 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson,” written bv Mr H W 
Bell: ^ 


ihe part of Mr. Bell’s article regarding which I am 
able to speak with positiveness is that in which he states 
with some circumstantiality that Robert Louis Stevenson, 
late in December, 1879, arrived in San Francisco, nnd 
in the spring of the following year was “given a job” in 
the city department of the' San Francisco Chronicle, 
which lie performed in such an unsatisfactory manner 
that the item he was assigned to write had to he given to 
another reporter to put into English suitable to the 
readers of the paper and the latitude of California; and 
that later “ he continued to write articles for the Sunday 
edition of the Chronicle, but there is no indication that 
he thought affectionately of them, for he never rescued 
them from the files.” Both these statements are 
absolutely false. I was managing editor of the Chronicle, 
at the time, and personally knew every reporter, whether 
on the regular staff or doing merely detail work. I also 
read nnd accepted all the manuscripts published in the 
Chronicle during the period mentioned, and can assert 
with positiveness that the Chronicle was never honoured 
by the offer of one from Mr. Stevenson. I do not trust 
to my memory solely on this point, but have caused the 
account books of the Chronicle to be carefully examined, 
and no trace of Mr. Stevenson's name can "be found in 
them. Had he worked a single day for the paper, or 
contributed an article or articles, there would bo a 
record of the fact, for the affairs of the Chronicle are 
methodically managed. To make assurance doubly sure, 
however, I have questioned the then city editor of the 
Cli ronjrtc and others who were on the staff of the paper 
in 1879 and 1880, and they all unite in saving that there 
is absolutely no foundation for the statements I am here 
denying, as they have already been denied in the columns 
of the Chronicle. I wish to add something that should 
be conclusive on this point. The Chronicle, like most 
journt Is, trios to make the most of such facts as the 
connexion of distinguished writers. Does anv one suppose 
for a moment that if Robert Louis Stevenson bad been 
a contributor to the paper that we should not have been 
proud to dwell on the fact? 
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Mr. Elliott Stock's ffir.finnle reprint of The Germ lias 
the merit of being absolutely faithful to the original. Its 
four numbers (the last two were entitled Art and Pi/etry) 
are issued, together with a separate pamphlet preface by 
Mr. W. M. Hossetti, in a neat card-board case. Original 
copies of The Germ are now very scarce and pro¬ 
portionately valuable. As much as £104 has been paid 
for a set. Mr. W. M. Rossetti is the natural historian of 
the masrazine, inasmuch as he was its editor. The 
Praeraphaelite Brotherhood was founded in 1848, and Mr. 
Rossetti not only names its members—Holman-Hunt, 
Millais, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Woollier the sculptor, 
Janies Collinson, Frederic George Stephens, and himself— 
but adds n list of those who were intimate with the mem¬ 
bers. In 1849 the members first exhibited pictures con¬ 
ceived in the new spirit; and then they bethought them¬ 
selves of literature. The author of the project 

was Dante Gabriel Rossetti. He alone among 
the P.R.B.’s had already cultivated the art of writing 
in verse and in prose to some noticeable extent (“ The 
Blessed Damozel ” had been produced before May, 1847), 
and he was better acquainted than any other member 
with British and foreign literature. There need be no 
self-conceit in saying that in these respects I came next 
to him. Holman-Hunt, Woollier, and Stephens were 
all reading men (in British literature only) within straiter 
bounds than Rossetti; not any one of them, I think, 
had as yet done in writing anything worth mentioning. 
Millais and Collinson, more especially the former, were 
men of the brush, not the pen, yet both of them capable 
of writing with point, and even in verse. By July 13 
and 14, 1849, some steps were taken towards discussing 
the project of a magazine. The price, as at first pro¬ 
posed, was to be sixpence; the title, “ Monthly Thoughts 
in Literature, Poetry, and Art ”; each number was to 
have an etching. Soon afterwards a price of one shilling 
was decided upon, and two etchings per number: but 
this latter intention was not carried out. 


The winter comes: the frozen rut 
Is bound with silver bars; 

The white drift heaps against the hut; 

And night is pierced with stars. 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s own most interesting contribution is 
a careful review of “ The Strayed Reveller ; and Other 
Poem/!. By A.” The number of copies of Mr. Stock's 
complete reprint is 700; the price, 10 s. 6 d. net. 


Being a tighter, Mr. Clement K. Shorter is likely to 
answer the strictures passed upon his biographical treat¬ 
ment of the Brontes in the introduction to Messrs. Downey’s 
new library edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life, written by 
Mr. Temple Scott and Mr. B. W. Willett. These critics 
name three books which have added important new 
material to this work. They are Sir T. Wemyss Reid's 
monograph on Charlotte Bronte, Mr. Francis A. Leyland's 
The Bronte Family, and Mr. Shorter’s Charlotte Bronte 
and Her Circle. Concerning the last-named, the editors 
express the opinion that Mr. Shorter, “ in some instances, 
simply represents the views of Mr. Nicholls, who is, of 
course, prejudiced, especially ns he did not like Mrs. 
Gaskell.” They add : 

The most flagrant instance of Mr. Shorter’s injustice 
to Mrs. Gaskell is his statement on p. 494—that he 
had “ gathered from Mrs. Gaskell ” that Charlotte 
Bronte’s marriage had been an unhappy one, whereas 
Mrs. Gaskell speaks of it in such terms as “ the too 
short, almost perfect happiness of her nine months of 
wedded life,” anil quotes Charlotte’s last words, “Oh! 
I am not going to die, am I ? He will not separate us; 
we have been so happy!” Had Mr. Shorter not read 
Mrs. Gaskell when lie wrote thus, or did he deliberately 
misrepresent her 'i Either alternative is apt to engender 
mistrust in him as a biographer, and, as a matter of 
fact, there are other cases in which he fails to do justice 
to his predecessors, or to state the case fairly. 


The name of the magazine was not settled without 
difficulty, nor was it then adhered to. Among the titles 
suggested were “ The .Seed,” “ The Scroll,” " The Har¬ 
binger,” “ The Sower,” “ The Truth-Seeker,” and “ The 
Acorn.” Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s suggestion was 
“ Thoughts Toward Nature,” and this furnished the sub¬ 
title. Seven hundred copies of the first number were 
printed, of wdiich about 200 were sold. Of No. 2 only 500 
copies wore printed, and the sale was smaller than 
before. The magazine would then have stopped but for 
the offer of the printers to produce two more numbers at 
their own expense. These nlso fell quite flat. “ People 
would not buy The Germ, and would scarcely know' of its 
existence. Its debts exceeded its assets, and a sum of 
£33, due on Nos. 1 and 2 , had to be cleared off by 
the seven (or eight) proprietors, conscientious against the 
grain.” 


The most famous contribution to The Germ, by far, was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s “ The Blessed Damozel,” though 
it appeared in a form very inferior to that which he after¬ 
wards gave to it. The Germ text lias been published 
separately, with an exhaustive introduction, by Messrs. 
Duckworth. Miss Christina M. Rossetti and Coventry 
Patmore contributed verses. Patmore’s little poem, “ The 
Season,” should alone have helped the magazine to a larger 
sale: • 

The crocus in the shrewd March morn, 

Thrusts up his saffron spear; 

And April dots the sombre thorn 
With gems, and loveliest cheer. 

Then sleep the seasons, full of might; 

While slowly swells the pod. 

And rounds the peach, and in the night 
The mushroom bursts the sod. 


It is never right to judge a new paper by its first number 
save with allowances, and some imaginative sympathy ; but 
even without these Mr. Shorter's new Taller must please. 
It is a very bright budget of the men and women and things 
of to-day, and we wish it success. The Toiler's dealings 
with literature are in the personal vein. Like unto 
this, for example : “ Mr. Arthur Humphreys, so well known 
as the head of the bookselling firm of Hatehards of 
Piccadilly, and as the publisher of Lord Rosebery's 
X//j/oleon, has been engaged at Sandringham in arranging 
the King's private library. His Majesty, although he has 
suddenly come into possession of the fine library at Windsor, 
has naturally a genuine affection for the library which he 
has built up for himself in his Norfolk home, and indeed 
his interest in his books is really very keen.” On the 
same page, which is headed “The Literary Personalities 
of the Hour,” we have portraits of Mr. A. E. Housman, 
Mrs. J. C. Woods, author of Tangled Trinities, and “ Zack.” 
The particulars given of "the three Housmans, Alfred 
Edward, Laurence, and their sister, Miss Clemence Hous- 
man, are interesting and useful. 


Mr. Andrew D. White, the United States Ambassador to 
Germany, writes very interestingly, in the July Idler, about 
some recent walks and talks he has had with Tolstoy. He 
thoroughly believed in Tolstoy's sincerity and genius, but 
found himself constantly at issue with him in his opinions. 
Tolstoy spoke with disapprobation of travel, and Mr. 
White fastens on this, observing : “ Of all distinguished men 
that I have ever met, Tolstoy seems to me most in need of 
that enlargement of view and healthful modification of 
opinion which come from observing men, and comparing 
opinions on different lands and under different conditions. 


This need has been all the greater because in Russia there 
is no opportunity to discuss really important questions.” 
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In Tolstoy, says Mr. White, we see a man who, nourished 
in and on Russia, is a narrow and fantastic teacher, and 

a man of genius denouncing all science, and commending 
what he calls “ faith ”; urging a return to a state of 
nature, which is simply Rosseau modified by misreadings 
of the New Testament; repudiating marriage, though 
himself most happily married, and the father of sixteen 
children; holding that zEschylus and Dante and 
Shakespeare were not great in literature, and making 
of some obscure writer a literary idol; holding that 
Michael Angelo and Raphael were not great in sculpture 
and painting, yet insisting on the eminence of sundry 
unknown artists who have painted brutally; holding 
that Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, and Hadyn were not 
great in music, but that some unknown performer, 
outside any healthful musical evolution, has given us the 
music of the future; declaring Napoleon to have had no 
genius, but presenting Kutusoff as a military ideal ; 
loathing science—that organised knowledge which has 
done more than all else to bring us out of mediseval 
cruelty into a better world-—and extolling a “ faith ” 
which has always been the most effective pretext for 
bloodshed and oppression. 

The long, slow, everyday work of developing a better 
future for his countrymen is to be done by others far 
less gifted than Tolstoy. His paradoxes will be for¬ 
gotten ; but his devoted life, his noble thoughts, and his 
lofty ideals will, as centuries roll on, more and more 
give life and light to the new Russia. 


To their edition of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son, 
which we notice elsewhere, Mr. Charles Strachey and Miss 
Annette Calthrop affix a quotation from the letter of 
March 19, 1750, which we will quote at more length from 
the text. Writing from London to his son in Italy, Lord 
Chesterfield says: “ When you return here, I am apt to 
think that you will find something better to do than to run 
to Mr. Osborne's, at Gray’s Inn, to pick up scarce books. 
Buy good books, and read them ; the best books are the 
commonest, and the last editions are always the best, if 
the editors are not blockheads, for they may profit of the 
former.” 


Whbn Lord Chesterfield found that his son was fond of 
out-of-the-way books, he tactfully wrote, in the same 
strain : “ I am also very well pleased to hear that, you have 
such a knowledge of, and taste for, curious books, and 
scarce and valuable tracts. This is a kind of knowledge 
which very well becomes a man of sound and solid learning, 
but which only exposes a man of slight and superficial 
reading; therefore, pray, make the substance and matter 
of such books your first object, and their title-pages, 
indexes, letter, and binding but your second.” 


Bt the way, there is an example in Mr. Strachey’s 
introduction to the Letters of a very deliberate, yet, 
we cannot help thinking, rather unfortunate choice 
of a -word. Referring to Chesterfield’s reputedly 
“ immoral ” advice to his son on the subject of women, 
dissimulation, etc., he says: “ I maintain that all the 
advice contained in the Letters which any unprejudiced, 
uupriggish person might reasonably call immoral, could 
easily be contained in a very few lines of this large book; 
and, speaking for myself, I should call such advice 
nauyhty rather than immoral.” For ourselves, we would 
much rather go on calling Chesterfield’s advice immoral, 
and then indicate the particular shade of immorality which 
ought to be imputed to him under all the circumstances. 
“ Naughty ” suggests frivolity or carelessness. Chester¬ 
field can be charged with neither; the charm and strength 
of *his letters—and they are very charming, and very 
strong—lies in their sincerity and firmness of intention. 


We did not think, in discussing Matthew Arnold’s 
Letters, last week, that we should this week record the 
death of Mrs. Arnold, to whom many of them were 
addressed, and by whose permission all of them were 
printed. Mrs. Arnold died last Saturday, at Pain’s Hill 
Cottage, Cobham, after a long illness. She was Frances 
Lucy, daughter of the late Sir William Wightman, the 
Queen’s Bench Judge, and was married to Matthew Arnold 
almost exactly forty years ago. Three children survive 
her—Mr. R. P. Arnold, an inspector of factories, and two 
daughters, one of whom is the wife of Mr. F. W. Whit- 
ridge, of New York. The younger daughter is the widow 
of the Hon. Armine Wodchousc, M.P., who died but two 
months ago. 


Those who like curiosities and details of fiction will 
enjoy a paper in the July Macmillan on “ The Serving Man 
in Fiction.” The writer has most to say about Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray. We write the names in the order 
in which they appreciated and sympathised with ser¬ 
vants. To Thackeray, it is maintained, servants “ are 
knaves or fools, cunning knaves or contemptible fools. . . . 
In Thackeray’s opinion Sam Weller would have told his 
master’s purposes to Job Trotter, and then the precious pair 
would have looked how r they might make a little for them¬ 
selves. . . . Servants may consider Thackeray as an 

open enemy, and Dickens as but half a friend. He, too, 
hates the menials of the mighty, but. he breaks them on 
the wheel with heavy blows, while Thackeray sets them 
up like so many St. Sebastians as marks for his arrows. 
Mr. John Smauker and Mr. Frederick Lightfoot are both 
mangled objects after the operation. Dickens’s declared 
mission is to show how much good can be in humble folk,- 
but in this, like most missionaries, he more often takes 
the wrong road. The servants of the poor, those who 
labour for labourers, are under his protection, and he 
defends them too much as Serjeant Buzfuz would have 
done ; special pleading is not convincing. Is any one 
moved to a crusade by the sorrows of ’Guster, or the forlorn 
state of Sally Brass’s slave, the Marchioness? But to 
censure Dickens’s conception of pathos is to mutilate the 
slain. His life’s work was to move English people to 
laughter—neither the Scotch nor the Irish care for Dickens 
—and the two characters whom all novel-readers admire 
and cherish are both servants, Sam Weller and Mark 
Tapley.” But Mr. Andrew Lang is a Scot. 


From “ The Serving Man in Fict ion ” it. is a rather long 
step to “ The Preternatural in Fiction.” This subject is 
being treated in the Pilot by a writer who signs himself 
M.E.C. His first paper, last week, dealt with Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Tales of the Seen and Unseen. The writer 
opens with a brief and suggestive consideration of Shake¬ 
speare’s attitude to the preternatural. 


In a warmly appreciative article on Mr. Robert Bridges's 
poetry, in the Monthly Review, Mr. Arthur Symons says: 
“ Mr. Meredith, caring mostly for originality, invents for 
every noun an adjective which has never run in harness 
with it, and which champs and rears intractably at its 
side. Mr. Swinburne, preferring what goes smoothly to 
what comes startlingly from,a distance/chooses his epithets 
for their sound and for their traditional significance, their 
immediate appeal, sensuous or intellectual. Mr. Bridges 
obtains his delicate, evasively simple effects by coaxing 
beautiful, alien words to come together willingly," and take 
service with him, as if they had been born under his 
care.” But this verbal petting is not enough. 


American critics are apparently quite aware of the fact 
that the “ booms ” of historical and other novels which are 
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now the order of the day in the States have little relation 
to the permanent advance of American literature. “ Per¬ 
haps one of these books,” says the New York Times 
Saturday Review, " may be bought and read five years from 
now, possibly ten, just conceivably twenty. But nobody 
who has watched the rise, decline, and fall of immediately 
successful books will assign to any a long date. He will 
rather entertain the presumption, founded on experience, 
that an immediate success is ephemeral, that it is a matter 
which concerns bookselling more than literature, that these 
prodigious successes are really commonplace and insipid and 
transitory as works of art.” 


Wk remarked some weeks ago that Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
is a deft writer of vers de societe. That he.takes a critical 
interest in this branch of literature is shown by his article 
on the subject in the July New Liberal Review. Talking, 
at the outset, of the difficulty of defining vers dr societe , Mr. 
Gwynn says: 

Will any one say off-hand whether the verses in which 
Horace invites Virgil to dinner are or are not vers dc 
societe? For my own part I should incline to exclude 
them from that class on the ground that the Latin in 
them differs radically from the polished colloquial tongue 
which we know in Cicero’s Letters. Vers de societe, as I 
understand them, use the rhythm of verse, but the 
dialect of prose, which is more complex and conventional 
than the dialect of poetry. Of course, the two dialects 
have much in common: “ I love you,” “ I hate you,” 
are good either in poetry or in prose. But you cannot 
say in poetry, “ I congratulate you on your safe arrival,” 
whereas the very essence of vers de societe is the dexterous 
arrangement of such phrases as this one in smooth, 
running verse, so as to afford a certain piquant incongruity 
between the matter and the form. 

Mr. Gwynn runs over the best writers very pleasantly: 
Cowper, Praed, Calverley, Mr. Lehmann, Mr. Dobson, 
Thackeray, Mr. C. L. Graves, Mr. Lang, Mortimer 
Collins, and others. 


Bibliographical. 

It is interesting to know that there is still a demand for 
Paul Ferr oil and Why Patd Ferroll Killed his Wife, new 
editions of both of which are promised by Messrs Cliatto 
A Windus. Messrs. Chatto have had the books on their 
list for some years. I have a Patd Ferroll of theirs dated 
1881, and a copy of its sequel dated 1882. The firm re¬ 
issued the former in 1890. The story came out originally 
in 1855, and is, therefore, non-copyright. The sequel 
belongs to 1800. An interesting criticism on both will be 
found in Women Novelists of Queen Victoria's Reign (1897), 
written by Miss Adeline Sergeant. Miss Sergeant mentions 
that it was not until the fourth edition of Paul Ferroll was 
prepared that the concluding chapter, bringing the narrative 
down to the death of Paid, was added. “ It is rather 
curious,” as Miss Sergeant says, “ that Mrs. Clive should 
have written another volume to explain why Paul Ferroll 
killed his wife and it is notable that in this sequel, which 
is much inferior to its predecessor, she changes the names 
of all the characters except Paul's wife—which is also rather 
unaccountable. 

I am glad to see Paul Ferroll still to the fore, and appa¬ 
rently still in the current repertory of fiction, because I 
have always regarded it as, in its wav, an historical “ docu¬ 
ment.” It marks a development in English story-telling. 
It was, as Miss Sergeant truly calls it, “ the precursor of 
the purely sensational novel, or of what may be called the 
novel of mystery. . . . It set forth the delights of a mystery, 
the pleasures of suspense, together with a thrilling picture 
of ‘the strong man in adversity.’ ... It introduced its 
readers to a new sensation. . . . To find a villain—and a 
thorough-paced villain, the murderer of his wife—installed 


in the place of hero, and represented as noble, handsome 
and gifted, naturally thrilled the readers’ minds with a 
mixture of honor and delight.” Mrs. Clive's third novel, 
John Grestvold (1864), is now wholly neglected. 

The new Professor of English Literature at Owens 
College has been tolerably prolific as an author. Between 
1880 and 1882 he published several prize essays, his first 
substantial publication being his work on The Literary 
Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century 
(1886). Then came his book on The Age of Wordsworth 
(1897), and his edition, with introductions and notes, of the 
works of Shakespeare (1899). His work as editor of the 
Warwick Library and the Warwick Shakespeare is well 
remembered. He has always taken a great interest in the 
drama of all countries, and we owe to him translations into 
English of the Brand (1893) and Love's Comedy (1900) of 
Ibsen. Altogether, a good literaiy record, and suggestive 
of things yet to come. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn, who has only recently brought out 
a little volume of verse, now announces the imminent 
appearance of a novel from his active pen. If this sort of 
thing goes on, we shall soon have to compile his biblio¬ 
graphy. Unheard of, I believe, in the literary world prior 
to 1898, Mr. Gwynn published in that year a Memoir of 
James Northcote and a story called The Repentance of a 
Private Secretary. In 1899 he produced three volumes— 
a study of Tennyson, The Decay of Sensibility, and Other 
Essays, and a description of the Highways and Byways of 
Donegal and Antrim. Mr. Gwynn has certainly made a 
good deal of literary hay during the last four years. 

Paul Bourget in English is a growing quantity. In 1887 
Mr. Vizetelly gave us his Love Crime and Cruel Enigma. 
In 1889 came his Andre Cornells, translated by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoev. To 1891-92 belongs his Pastels of Men, which came 
to us rid America, and was reproduced in 1899. To 1892 
belongs also A Saint and Others, Englished by John Gray. 
The Lore Crime reappeared in 1893. In 1894 another 
translation of A Saint came from U.8.A. In 1895 we had 
M. Bourget’s Outre-Mer : Iinjyressions of America, which 
reminded us that another Outre-Mer, Longfellow, had long 
ago recorded his impressions of Europe. In 1896 again 
came A Living Lie and A Tragic Idyl ; in 1898, Some 
Portraits of Women, translated by Mr. William Marchant; 
and in 1900 Domestic Dramas, also Englished by Mr. 
Maivhant. The two last named are American in origin, 
as is also, I suspect, the Bourget liook just issued, The 
Disciple. 

Greatly daring, Mr. William Poel is going to give at the 
Charterhouse a performance of the old “morality,” “ Every- 
Man,” which I)r. A. W. Ward, I see, regards as “the 
flower and crown of the literary species to which it belongs.” 
Those who prop>se to witness the representation may be 
glad to lie reminded that the text of the “ morality” is to 
lie found in Hawkins’s Origin of the. English Drama, and 
also in Hazlitt's Dodsley. Extracts from it are given by 
Mr. Pollard in his English Miracle Plays. A sketch of the 
story is supplied by Dr. Ward in his English Dramatic 
Literature, vol. i., in which may also be seen an account of 
its literary history. Its full title is “ A Treatise, how the 
hye Fader of Heven sendeth Dethe to somon every creature 
to come and gyve a counte of theyr lyves in this Worlde.” 

I was right, it seems, in expressing my belief that Mr. 
George Radford's article on Fa 1 staff' had been included in 
his Shylock volume, and that he was also the author of 
a look of Occasional Verses. I am now i-eminded that he 
contributed to the Johnson Club Papers (published, like 
Shylock, Ac., by Mr. Fisher Unwin) an essay on “Dr. 
Johnson at Lichfield,” and some verses addressed to the 
editors of that work. Mr. Radford comes of a well-known 
Plymouth family, and is a solicitor and a L.C.C. He is 
brother to Mi'. Ernest Radford, whose little books of vei'se 
are known to all close students of contemporary bardism. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

With a J Pen. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles « 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. MuiTay. (Clarendon 

Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Tub English language resembles England in this, that the 
earth-worms of time have turned over every inch of it, and 
not a letter, any more than a county, is without its 
historical strata, relics, and suggestion. A chalice column 
of the New English Dictionary is as fertile of fact and 
romance as a chance village into whose history you may 
look. Here we have the major number of words borne 
by that alphabetical light-weight, J. Two things would 
strike one quickly, even if they were not pointed out by 
Dr. Murray. One is the large number of words of unknown 
or obscure origin. Many of these may be set down as 
onomatopmic. The other is the number of personal proper 
names which have become common nouns, or have other¬ 
wise been saddled with special duties. Take some obscure 
origins first. Jibe, meaning to accord with, is a rare 
word nowadays, though Mark Twain has it in his 
Screamers. “ The piece you happened to be playing . . . . 
didn’t seem to gibe with the general gait of the picture 
that was passing at the time.” Seven years ago the New 
York Nation said, in its review of Trilby : ‘‘ The dislike 
.... of Trilby’s posing for the ‘ altogether ’ doesn’t jibe 
with the author’s authoritative declaration that to all 
artists .... nothing is so chaste as nudity.” Dr. 
Murray thinks that jibe may be phonetically connected 
with chime (chime in with). Jib, meaning (of a horse) to 
stop, or move restively backwards, is another orphan word. 
Dr. Murray doubts its transference from the gibbing of a 
sail, nor can any historical connection be traced with OF. 
and modern dialect French giber, to kick. Jiffey, a short 
space of time, is also a puzzle. The earliest quotation 
found is in Munchausen: “ In six jiffies I found myself and 
all my retinue .... at the Rock of Gibralter.” Six 
jiffeys seems slow work, now that “ half a jiffey ” is com¬ 
monly said. Jig, a lively dance, has jigged itself into the 
language without a birth certificate. We do not often see 
it now in the sense of a piece of sport, a joke, or jesting 
matter. “ An arch, merry trick,” is the definition of an 
eighteenth century vocabularist. Thackeray wrote : “ Her 
jigs and her junketings and her tears ” ; and Mr. Howells 
has written, apropos of something: “ The die is cast, the 
jig is up, the fat’s in the fire, the milk’s spilt.” Jig may 
mean a horse, also a man. The great Bentham wrote: 
" This Lord and Lady Tracton are the queerest jigs you 
ever saw.” Man’s names for man are more curious than 
flattering. The late Mr. Hamerton wrote a book on Man 
in Art; someone might write one on Man in Language, and 
speculate with sad entertainingness on the processes by 
which man came to look on his brother man as a Johnny . 
also as a Joker, a Joskin, a Jigger, a Chap, a Card, a 
.Stick, a Buffer, a Shaver, a Blade, a Dog, and what else has 
been common. As the child of an orphan “jigger” has 
done well for itself, having struck so many roots into the 
language that it is now one of the hardiest of verbaceous 
creepers. Literally, a jigger is one who dances a jig; hence 
an odd-looking person, a guy. But nautically, a jigger 
means several things which only elderly seafaring men can 
be supposed to understand. In mining, fishing, pottery, 
billiards, and the United States Mint, the word has its 
uses ; and it is slang for a door, a prison-cell, an illicit 
distillery, ar.d a drink or dram of spirits—all these are 
jiggers. As a frequentative of the verb jig, jigger is said 
of a fish struggling on the hook. “ He came up slowly and 
‘ jiggered ’ savagely at the line,” writes Mr. Andrew Lang 
iu an angling sketch. Then what, are we to make of jigger 
as an oath 1 Dr. Murray can but point hither and thither 


in uncertainty. “ Well, I’ll be jiggered,” one hears him 
mutter in despair. 

Some melancholy reflections might be founded on the 
sense development of the word jockey ; for if an honest man 
b.i the noblest work of God, this word proclaims him the 
rarest. Jockey is but a pet diminutive of John. The 
normal male child is Little Jock or Jocky. “Hence 
’ applicable to any man of the common people; also a lad; 
an understrapper.” Hence, also, by humorous transference, 
jocky may be a thing. The descent of the word from 
high to low estate is parabled, as it were, in a well-known 
scrap of Coleridge’s table-talk. “ Silence,” he remarked, 
“ does not always mark wisdom. I was at dinner, some 
time ago, in company with a man who listened to me and 
said nothing for a long time; but he nodded his head, and 
I thought him intelligent. At length, towards the end of 
the dinner, some apple dumplings were placed on the table, 
and my man had no sooner seen them than he burst forth 
with — 1 Them’s the jockies for me 1 ’ I wish Spurzheim 
could have examined the fellow’s head.” Continuing its 
descent in the human line, jockey became the equivalent of 
a beggar, or vagabond. A writer of 1685 had : “ He turned 
a vagrant fellow like a Jockie, gaining Meal, Flesh, and 
Money, by his Charms.” Yet earlier than this jockey had 
come to mean a man who had to do w'ith horses. When 
Pepys wanted a pair of horses for that fine coach of his, 
wherewith he dazzled the Hyde Park throngs, he went in 
search of them accompanied by his friend Hewer, and 
Hewer’s jockey. And Smollett wrote of selling Gil Bias’s 
mule to “ a very honest jockey,” who, obviously, was not a 
race-course jockey. Macaulay, in discussing one of Hast- 
ing’s acts, wrote: “ The crime . . . was regarded by them 
in much the same light in which the selling of an unsound 
horse is regarded by a Yorkshire jockey.” Here we are 
switched on to the line of cheating in connection with 
horses, and in other ways. As early as 1683 the wovd 
begius to have this sense. In 1740 it is explained, as a 
verb, by Allen, thus: “ To jockey a man is to impose upon, 
to cheat, to overreach; to deal with anyone, as Jockeys do 
with all the world. Nor is there a more deceitful race of 
Men than Jockeys, in their Sale of Horse flesh.” Thackeray, 
it may be remembered, used the word in this way in 
Vanity Fair, when recording Becky Sharp’s dealings with 
one of her friends in Paris. “ Rebecca was a good 
economist, and the price poor Jos Sedley had paid for her 
two horses was in itself sufficient to keep their little estab¬ 
lishment afloat for a year at least. And the way in which 
she jockied Jos, and which she described with infinite fun, 
carried up his [her husband’s] delight to a pitch of quite 
insane enthusiasm.” Dr. Murray does not, we think, quote 
Defoe, but there is a passage in his Tour which is interest-- 
ing in that it shows how, even on the race-course, the jockey 
was not always the professional rider, bur, was sometimes 
the sharping owner. In the crowd at Newmarket he points 
out Sir R-Fagg, of Sussex, 

of whome Fame says he has the most in him, and the 
least to show for it, relating to Jockeyship, of any 
Man there; yet he often carry’d the Prize; his Horses, 
they said, were all Cheats, how honest soever their 
Master was; for he scarce ever produc’d a Horse but 
he look’d like what he was not, and what no Body cou’d 
expect him to be. ... I was so sick of the 
Jockeying Part, that I left the Crowd about the Posts, 
and pleased myself with observing the Horses. 

It should be noted, however, that much earlier than this 
Evelyn wrote of professional jockies— i.e. riders in the 
modern sense. The sinister overlapping of guileless and 
guileful connotations is preserved to-day; for while a 
“ jockey ” may be above suspicion, “ to jockey ” still means 
to act fraudulently or with artifice. 

Returning, for a moment, to Johnny, it is interesting to 
find its present meaning of a uselessly ornamental fellow 
anticipated by Byron. In the last letter he ever wrote to 
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John Murray, duted from Missolonghi, lie says: “ On Sun¬ 
day we had the smartest shock of an earthquake which I 
remember . . . and the whole army discharged their arms, 
upon the same principle that savages beat drums, or howl, 
during an eclipse of the moon: —it was a rare scene alto¬ 
gether—if you had but seen the English Johnnies, who had 
never been out of a cockney workshop before!—or will 
again if they can help it.” 

Amorig other proper names turned to common uses is 
Jonah, which William Black used as a verb in his novel 
Sabina Zemhra : “ I seem to Jonah (i.e. bring ill-luck to) 
everything I touch”; and in Captains Courageous Mr. 
Kipling puts this definition into the mouth of a fisherman 
on the.Newfoundland banks: “A Jonah’s anything that 
spoils the luck . . . I’ve known a splittin’-knife Jonah two 
trips till we was on to her.” Probably many people are 
unaware of the supposed identity of jorum, a bowl of punch, 
with Jornm in 2 Samuel viii. 9, 10, where we read: 

. “ When Toi king of Hamath heard that David had 
smitten all the host of Hadadezer, then Toi sent Joram his 
son unto King David, to salute him, and to bless him, 
because he had fought against Hadadezer, and smitten him. 
And Joram brought with him vessels of silver, and vessels 
of gold, and vessels of brass.” 

Jimp meant at first slim, delicate, and was a lover’s 
word. 

I see thee dancing on the green, 

Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean, 

sang Burns in rapture, and Barham echoed him in his 
“ Legend of the Knight and Lady ” : 

Then his left arm he placed 

Bound her jimp taper waist. 

Hence jimp came to mean scant, bare (of measure). 
Scott, writing to Lockhart of certain Orkney Islanders, 
could say: “ The manners of these islanders seem primitive 
and simple, and they are sober, good-humoured, and 
friendly—but jimp honest.” Scott underlined the word, in 
apology for it; but Stevenson, in Catriona, wrote promptly 
—we suppose correctly : “ He had jimp said the word ’’; 
i.e. he had scarcely uttered the word. The derivation of 
Jilt is obscure. The connection between Jews and the 
Jew’s-harp cannot be traced. Juggins, like Jobson, was a 
surname, and each name has come to denote a bumpkin or 
dull-witted fellow. Disraeli named a Lancashire collier 
Juggins in Sybil. “ But,” says our lexicographer, “ it does 
not appear whether or how far this is the source of the 
slang term ” ; some take the latter as a fantastically per¬ 
verted derivation of ‘mug,’ greenhorn, found (1861) in 
Mahew's London Labour.” Jingo was in 1670 a piece of 
conjurer’s gibberish, nothing more. A conjurer said, 
“ Hey, jingo! ” A quarter of a century later Motteux 
rendered Rabelais’ par Dieu, as By Jingo 1 in the mouth 
of Panurge. The origin of the modern political sense is 
known to everyone, and now we have jingodom, jingoesque, 
jingoish, jingoism, jingoist, and jingoistic. A jim-jam was 
formerly only a flim-flam or whim-wham. As late as two 
years ago the Daily News wrote, perilously: “ Every 
regiment has its little jim-jams,” i.e. fantastic ways, pecu¬ 
liarities. For the plural already meant delirium-tremens. 
Dr. Murray’s earliest quotation in this sense being from 
James Runciman’s well-known Skippers and Shellbacks: 
“ I’ll die on the flags with the jim-jams before I’ll wet my 
lips with it again.” Joke appeared only in the second half 
of the seventeenth century, and is apparently an adaptation 
of the Latin jncus. It war often spelled “ joque.” In 
1813 Southey hit on the happy word jokesmith to describe 
a manufacturer of jokes. He feared “to give occasion to 
the jests of newspaper jokesmiths.” The word jolly has 
a Very long and interesting history. Coverdale used it 
appreciatively, not ironically or sportively, when he wrote: 
“ I thought my selfe a iolye fortunate man as well for the 


nobylite of my kyndred ... as also for my strayte 
observying of ye law.” A Royal Marine is now, in slang, 
a jolly. " I’m a Jolly—’Er Majesty’s Jolly—Soldier and 
Sailor, too.” All this, and much more, leaves the origin 
of jolly-boat “ uncertain,” though it does not leave Dr. 
Murray without learned conjectures. The same disappoint¬ 
ment awaits us when we pass from jury to jury-mast. 
The letter J seems to have tempted all kinds of coinages 
and far-fetched constructions. Words like jirble, jigmaree, 
jiggetting, jinks, job (“ of unascertained origin ”), jolt 
('■ etymology obscure ”), junket (“ of somewhat obscure 
history ”), jutty (“ a phonetic variant of jetty ”), and many 
other words, might be cited in illustration. We have 
dabbled in the curiosities, but Dr. Murray properly invites 
special attention to such important and well-understood 
words as Judge, Jury, and Just. “The idiomatic uses of 
the adverb just are singularly protean find elusive.” 


A New Social Programme. 

The Heart of the Empire. Discussions of Problems of 

Modern City Life in England, with an Essay on 

Imperialism. (Unwin.) 

Tins book emanates from Cambridge University, and is a 
praiseworthy attempt to bring back England, now, 
as the authors think, drunk with an Imperial dream, 
to a sober consideration of her domestic affairs. 
It is recognised by thinkers that for once the end 
of a century and the death of a Queen synchronised 
also with the end of an era. Old creeds, old politics, old 
forms of thought, old programmes, have all withered and 
passed away together. Our authors recognise that an 
entirely new set of problems await solution in the future. 
The present disorganisation of the party of progress is 
no mere accident or result of personal failure, but a sign 
that the last remainder-biscuits of the old programme are 
consumed, and the Party has not yet found its natural 
standpoint amid the new conditions. Platforms still 
resound with Gladstonian echoes, though the original voice 
is silent and the work of Gladstone is done. From those 
who were his lieutenants and disciples it is hopeless to look 
for the new watchwords; they but follow the traditions he 
left. And there are less abstract reasons for the indiffer¬ 
ence to social reform that has come to England. First 
a great wave of prosperity has passed over the country, and 
in times of wealth and fatness it is natural to worship the 
God of Things-as they-are. At the same time the landowner, 
the “ auld enemy ” of Liberalism, has been hard hit, and has 
given way to the nouveau riche, so that any repetition of 
the ancient denunciation falls harmless in the air. The 
Land Question is atrophied, and so, for other reasons, is 
Disestablishment. Both were Liberal rallying cries two 
decades ago. Yet there is as much need as ever for a party 
of progress, and the band of writers here assembled has 
attempted to fashion a programme suited to the exigencies 
of the hour. 

To say that they have succeeded would be to ignore 
the necessary sifting and elimination that alone can bring 
out the salient points, but they have opened what is 
certain to become a most interesting discussion. Let us 
see what their proposals are. Mr. Masterman, a Fellow of 
Christ's College, leads by showing that the massing 
together of population in large towns is changing the 
English character. As long as John Bull remained on the 
land he was slow, and stolid resolute when put on his 
mettle, but difficult to rouse. Subsequent events have 
shown that life in town has developed in him many of those 
traits that distinguish our neighbours across the Channel: 
feverishness, excitability, subjection to alternate fits of 
depression and enthusiasm. The flaming new press, with 

its eternal emphasis and exaggeration, its feminine 
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emotionalism and hysteria, really appears to reflect, as well 
as encourage the temper of the people. Mr. Masterman 
effectively contrasts “ the old silent life of England, close to 
the ground, vibrating to the lengthy, unhurried processes of 
nature,” with the character of the town-dweller, “ stunted, 
narrow-chested, easily-wearied, yet voluble, excitable, with 
little ballast, stamina, or endurance, seeking stimulus in 
drink, in betting, in any unaccustomed conflicts at home or 
abroad.” But he does not escape the danger of treating the 
question from one point of view, and he does not recognise 
that the problem of the town is also the problem of the 
country. An essential of every useful problem must be 
that it contain a proposal for nursing a rural population. 
Nor does he, as it appears to us, get quite to the root of the 
matter as regards the city. As long as “ municipal 
barracks ” exist—that is to say, many-storied top-to-bottom 
houses, where families are reared without the possibility of 
obtaining adequate exercise or fresh air—the generation 
cannot but be emaciated, nervous, and decadent. At the 
same time we recognise the force of his objection to Mr. 
Balfour's patent scheme for planting workpeople many 
miles out of town. The time spent in travelling to and fro 
is a consumption of their scanty leisure. Mr. Masterman 
must radicalise still further before he finds a solution. 

Mr. F. W. Laurance, from Trinity College, takesup the argu¬ 
ment, but does not greatly forward it. His excursus on the 
question of rural housing needs to be garnished with fact. 
The average rent that a farm labourer can and will pay is 
eighteenpence a week (see the result of the investigations of 
the late Mr. Little and Mr. Wilson Fox), and a satisfactory 
cottage cannot be put up for less than £150, so that here we 
come to an impasse. It is quite futile for him to call on 
the landlords to do what they are not compelled to and 
what is not profitable. All they will do in return is to 
shrug their shoulders, point to their losses through agri¬ 
cultural depression, and ask for Protection. The trend of 
opinion just now is in favour of making the peasant owner 
of his house and land, and a shadow of that privilege was 
actually offered by a Tory Government. In England there 
are fewer small holdings than in any other country of 
Europe. Besides, no treatment of the subject is satis¬ 
factory that takes no account of the stupid building bye¬ 
laws. He writes much and sensibly about the urban aspect 
of the housing problem, but it needs crystallising into 
phrases that will strike the imagination of the wayfaring 
man. 

A paper to which we turned with curious interest 
was Mr. Head’s disquisition on “ The Church and the 
People.” He writes from the inside, and what impresses 
one most is his recognition of the fact that with the 
strength of the nation the Church has completely lost 
touch. Rich and poor alike view it apathetically, and he 
laments, not without cause, that its ministry has lost 
attraction for men of intellect. Yet he dreams of it 
becoming once more a great religious force in the nation. 
That may or may not be; but it seems to us that the 
clergy’, bound by old formulas at a time when new truths 
have been propounded, have lagged hopelessly behind when 
they should have led, and it will be more than a miracle 
that causes their re-institution. Mr.'Head scarcely takes 
account of the fact that the best teaching of the day is 
scientific and positive. Let him imagine one of these 
apathetic young men " whose falling away he deplores ” in 
church and listening to an exposition of the dogmatic 
theology still preached. Speaker and hearer think and 
talk in different languages, and there is no sympathy 
between them. One can scarcely imagine the re-adjust¬ 
ment that would bring them together. Other chapters 
of the book equally invite comment, but wc desist. 
Sympathising fully with the object of the writers, we 
can only hope that their proposals wall be frankly 
discussed. 


The House. 

The Story of the Stock E.rchanye : its History and Position. 

By Charles Duguid. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

No student of London should be destitute of this book, 
which certainly fulfils the author’s hope that it may 
interest readers who are unconnected with City finance. 
The present writer’s ignorance of Stock Exchange business 
is that of a boy on a village green, yet Mr. Duguid s pages 
have held him almost from first to last. Not, perhaps, 
quite to the last. The descriptions of Stock Exchange 
enthusiasm after Ladysmith and Mafeking read a little 
tediously just now, but even these will be ripened by time. 
*Mr. Duguid became the acknowledged historian of the 
“ House ” when it was seen how excellent was his contribu¬ 
tion to the Stock Exchange Souvenir, issued at the end of 
the century. His paper is here expanded into a goodly 
volume of more than 450 pages. 

We cannot attempt to summarise the story Mr. 
Duguid unfolds. He sets forth very clearly the rise of 
Stockbroking, which, for practical purposes, may be said 
to have taken place under William and Mary, although 
stockbrokers had appeared at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and mercantile brokers very much earlier. The 
Stock Exchange found its first home in the second Royal 
Exchange, where the “ Stocks Walk ” was between the 
Grocers’ and Druggists’ Walk and the Italian Walk. At 
this time, and, actually, till the middle of the last century, 
stockbrokers could ply their business only under licences 
from the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen. At the end 
of the seventeenth century the number of licences was 
limited to a hundred. These members distinguished them¬ 
selves from outside brokers, who thus early were on 
the scene, by wearing a silver medal suitably inscribed. 
Even the favoured hundred were looked down upon by the 
merchants in the Royal Exchange, and the cleavage grew 
8 ) wide that at last, in 1698, the stockbrokers left the 
Royal Exchange in a body. ’Change-alley, close by, with 
its considerable space and its comfortable coffee-houses, 
rose into importance in a night. Here, in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, stock-jobbing became the scandal 
and danger of British commerce. Bulls, Bears, Rams, and 
Bubbles were already everyday terms with the crowd which 
oscillated between Jonathan’s and Garraway’s. Hither 
came Members of Parliament, nobility, gentry, authors, to 
swell the din. 

Tricks of all kinds were rife, as when a horseman 
rode frantically into the City falsely announcing the death 
of Queen Anne. In 1720 the South Sea Bubble swelled 
in all its beauty, and burst. Previously, Swift had been a 
speculator. In the Bubble we meet his fellow-poet, Gay, 
who at one time stood to gain £20,000 by selling out. He 
held on, to his ruin. Twenty-eight years later, while 
’Change-alley was still weltering through much obloquy, it 
was burned down. Eighty dwelling-houses and Garraway’s 
and Jonathan’s coffee-houses were destroyed. The story 
of the Stock Exchange is punctuated by fires, but from 
this one it quickly recovered, and not many years later 
Horace Walpole remarked that “ From the Alley to the 
House [of Commons] is like a path of ants,” so eager were 
Members of Parliament to speculate. About this time a 
futile attempt on the part of the leading members of the 
Stock Exchange to form an inner club at Jonathan’s (from 
which coffee-house they removed a broker by force, and 
were defeated in the lawsuit that followed) led to the 
establishment of the first separate building. It ran across 
the site of the present Peabody statue, behind the Royal 
Exchange, and became the nucleus—only the nucleus—of 
Stock Exchange business. Those of our readers who have 
been inside the Rotunda at the Bank of England, where 
applications for Consols and Boer war loans, with their 
deposits and call money, are received,' may be surprised to 
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learn that this decorous place was once the recognised 
market for dealings in public funds, and was, therefore, a 
place of mammonish din and disrepute. The beadle 
imposed silence at intervals by the use of a deafening 
rattle. Unscrupulous brokers lay in wait for the simple 
and unwary, selling them stocks at unfair prices. This 
state of things lasted, with more or less scandal, until 
1834, when an Act of Parliament was obtained to expel 
the stockbrokers from the llotunda. They went with an 
ill-grace, although the new Stock Exchange in Capel-court 
was at hand. 

Mr. Duguid draws very interesting pictures of the early 
nineteenth-century scenes in Capel-court. In those days 
members brought their own chops and steaks and had them 
cooked at the chop-houses, paying a penny for this service, 
and buying vegetables, bread, and drink. The rules of the 
.Stock Exchange were then crystallising, and in 1803 the 
first official price list appeared. But queer things still 
happened. In February, 1814, there was the elaborate 
Do Berenger fraud, in which a bogus courier, his brilliant 
uniform wet with the salt spray of the Channel, and his 
pockets full of Napoleons, drove post-haste from Dover, 
and over London Bridge into the City, with the news that 
the Allied Armies were in possession of Paris and that 
Napoleon was slain. The coach disappeared over Black- 
friars Bridge. A golden harvest was reaped ; but a little 
later a scarlet regimental coat, cut into small pieces, was 
fished out of the Thames by a waterman. An investigating 
committee could not get at the truth. Another side of the 
Stock Exchange was represented at this time by such 
distinguished members as Francis Baily, afterwards the 
astronomer; David Ricardo, the political economist; and 
Horace Smith, of the Rejected, Addresses. When Smith 
and his friend, Milliam Heseltine, who was also a writer, 
joined the Stock Exchange, they agreed that each would 
retire when he had made £50,000. They forgot this for 
years, but when, one day, it occurred to Horace Smith 
that he had so determined, he exclaimed to his friend: 

I ve made my sum, and I’m off to-morrow.” Heseltine 
onlc sneered at an ambition so moderate. Smith retired to 
Brighton to become a cheerful man of letters. Heseltine 
heaped up £200,000, lost most of it, and died broken¬ 
hearted. 

To the Stock Exchange of to-day Mr. Duguid devotes 
half his book, telling how members do business, how they 
prosper, fail, eat, play the fool, tight for their country, 
and do good works. To the last the story deviates into 
tiagic drama. Mr. Duguid thus describes the scene on 
Saturday, December 2t) last, when the Globe group crash 
was darkening the end of the century : 

On Saturday morning, when business should have been 
merriment, and members of the Stock Exchange should 
have been closing their books for the New Year's holiday, 
gaily wishing each other a happy New Centurv, the 
grimmest of scenes was enacted in the House. ’ The 
Aery hand of Barker, the waiter, shook like an aspen 
leaf as amid death-like silence he announced failure after 
failure, and failure after failure. Earlv evening papers 
came flaring out with the sensational story of the failure 
of four firms on the Stock Exchange. But that was not 
half nor a third of the tale of the day. Ere the hammer 
had ceased thirteen Stock Exchange firms, involving no 
fewer than twenty-nine members of the House, had been 
declared defaulters, and subsequent failures increased 
the number. Some of the failed firms had been firms of 
eminence. One who was declared a defaulter had been 
a member for nearly half a century, another for thirty- 
two years, another for twenty-seven years, and two others 
for twenty years. One had just been given command of 
a battalion of Volunteers in South Africa where he was 
serving in the Boer war ; two others had been married 
within the two preceding weeks, one of them actually 
being on his honeymoon. 

Those who see only iniquity in the Stock Exchange will 


find much in Mr. Duguid's pages to confirm them in their 
harshest judgments, and they will derive no comfort from 
his last pages, in which he shows the ever-growing prosperity 
of the institution. Capel-court is certainly of the earth 
earthy, but even its censors may learn from this book 
that it is a growth, not an invention, and that its maze of 
roots extend, perhaps, beneath their own doorsteps. 


Allegories. 

Tirelre Atla/ories. By Kathleen Haydn Green. (Lane. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

This volume is ns slender as any that we remember to have 
met with. The whole of the matter could be printed on 
less than half-a-dozen pages of the Academy, and yet, such 
is the ingenuity of printer and publisher, it constitutes a 
book of, apparently, one hundred and seventeen pages. 
As an example of what can be done in the way of making 
one word serve for five, it is decidedly curious and interest- 
ing. 

Miss Green has chosen a peculiarly difficult form of 
literary art, and w'e may say that if she has failed she has 
failed not more conspicuously than scores of predecessors 
in the same venture. The " poem in prose ” has more than 
oiicebeen the final achievement of a supreme literary artist, as 
with Turgenev and Baudelaire. Turgenev’s allegories seem 
the simplest thing in the world—the labour of a casual half- 
hour ; but they happen also to be the product of a life¬ 
time of experience in the craft of words. Turgenev, one 
notes, avoided the archaic phraseology which marks the 
usual poem in prose, and which is probably supposed to 
give it a poetical quality. Miss Green’s trifles would have 
been better if she had followed his example instead of that 
o' the average artificer. “ Nay,” “ Of a truth,” “ ’Twas,” 
and verbs ending in etli do not make poetry in prose, nor 
do they in the slightest degree help to make it. Miss 
Green’s prose is correct, and fairly neat; sometimes it is 
pretty; but it is never distinguished. Her fancy is senti¬ 
mental ; it runs in well-trodden ways, with a general 
tondency towards the sweetly melancholy. Its didactic 
moods are the least satisfactory. Space enables us to 
quote one allegory entire; it is a fair sample of the book, 
but somewhat shorter than its eleven companions: 

THE TWO GARDENS. 

There was a King who had a Garden that he loved 
exceedingly well. 

And of all his people he chose him two men that were 
Gardeners to tend his Garden, and he made of it two 
several portions, and gave to each man one to plant 
and cheiish. 

And he left them for a while, for he said: ‘‘I will 
return to see how ye have prospered in your labours.” 

And the Gardeners toiled each after his manner, till 
when many days had sped the King drew near again 
to view his Garden. 

And as he passed through the first man’s share, 
behold, it was full clean, and tended well, and free 
from weeds; but nothing grew there—neither flowering 
plant, nor tree, nor grape-vine. 

And the King said to the Gardener : “ How is this— 
ye have no flower for an offering ? ” 

And he said: “ Lo! O King, the Garden is large, and 
I am but one man for all the labour; and this great 
while I have striven to rid the land of weeds, so that 
as yet I have not planted tree nor flower—only the 
weeds I have uprooted.” 

And the King replied not but passed on to view the 
second Garden how it fared. 

And he saw it was all filled with weeds and grass, 
and creeping plants that cumbered all the ground ; 
but in the middle of the Garden was a little space 
made clear, and therein grew a fair white Lily wondrous 
tall, that breathed the sweetest perfumes in the air. 

And the Gardener said unto the King: “Behold, 
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my Lord, where I have toiled and laboured! The 
Garden is full large, and weeds, will grow apace; yet I 
heeded them not for the sake of this one flower that 1 
might make to thee thereof an offering!” 

And the King said: “It is well—the flower is very 
fair; and how shall it avail to rid the land of weeds 
if nought be planted in their stead? Lo! thou hast 
better wrought who hast one perfect flower to show thy 
Lord amidst these many weeds than he whose toil but 
leaves a barren garden! ” 

And the King plucked the white Lily where it grew, 
and took it home into his palace. 

One naturally asks : “ Why did the King go and pluck that 
solitary Lily? ” 


Last of the Vikings. 

Lahoremus: a Play in Three Acts. By Bjdrnstjeine 
Bjornson. (Chapman & Hall. 5s.) 

When a creative talent has fulfilled the hour of absolute 
maturity, its imaginative processes usually undergo an 
excessive refinement-; they are over-subtilised, and 
there is, of course, no corresponding increase of 
force to give the subtlety and the refinement 
that almost physical support which they need. 
Consequently the work of a venerable artist, while it 
breathes a fragile charm, often fails in conviction. Such is 
the case with Ibsen, and such is the case with his great 
compeer, Bjomson. Lahoremus was produced for the first 
time at Christiania less than a couple of months ago, and 
we are driven to the conclusion that either dramatic taste 
in Norway is decidedly less naive than it is in England, or 
the play failed intensely in its appeal to the audience. 
Of dramatic power, Lahoremus has little or none. It is a 
story as fanciful as any of Maeterlinck’s, wrapped in a cloak 
of pseudo-realism. There is no true realism in the piece, 
except a realism of phraseology and mise-en-scene. The 
theme is stated, with full details, at least three times in 
the play; we give extracts from the statement in the third 
act : 

Borgny : I wanted to tell you something that happened 
in my own family. A lady, one of the noblest that 
ever lived, fell very ill. She sat in an easy-ehair or 
lay in bed, and was no longer able to do anything. 
She could not even play, which she liked best of all; 
nor was it possible for her to have her daughter with 
her. 

Longfrio : Why could she not have her daughter 
with her? 

Borgny : The disease was contagious. . . . This 

longing for music and for her daughter rendered her 
condition worse. The doctors came to the conclusion 
that she ought, at least, to hear some music. The 
family li ed in the country, but was very rich. So they 
advertised through a musical agency for an accomplished 
lady-pianist. 

Longfrid : But the disease was contagious! 

Borgny : That was why it was so long before any one 
could be found. At last, however, there was one who 
ventured. 

LiONgfrid : A skilful one ? 

Borgny : An extraordinary one. A renowned one, 
even. 

Longfrid : This interests me! Music as a cure! 
. . . - And what was the result! 

Borgny : Excellent. She enchanted every one. 
There was something in her person and in her music, 
something that hypnotised. 

The patient revived; her appetite increased; sleep 
came; her vital power was quickened, so that the 
doctors began to have fresh hopes. Far and wide, 
people spoke of it. The music had really worked 
wonders. 

But there was a “ shy man sitting in a corner,” the 


husband. The pianist fell in love with him, and changed 
her tactics. The patient understood everything: 

Longfrid: And said nothing? 

Borgny: I should not have done so either; and soon 
she was no longer able to say anything. 

Longfrid: How so? , . . 

Borgny : The other one took away her strength, inch 
by inch, with her wishes, with her eyes, with her 
music. She even turned the music against her. 

Longfrid [ Hisuufl: Such a thing I never . . . 

Nor we either, except in poetic fiction, where the idea has 
served its turn manv times. A theme so fanciful should 
have been treated fancifully. It is in vain that Bjornson 
sticks it in the rooms of a modem hotel. The reader 
cannot possibly be convinced in any realistic way, because 
bis common-sense tells him that the notion is fundamentally 
absurd. If the reader had merely been asked to accept 
the idea for what it is, a conceit, he would have been able 
to comply, with advantage. Bjornson seems wilfully to 
have added to his difficulties. Why should the disease 
have been contagious? Does it not appear strange that 
a daughter should abandon her mother while a stranger 
takes her place? These trifles fatally impair such slender 
vraisemblance as the idea possesses. We are aware that 
the stoiy may be said to have a spiritual significance ; but, 
if the operative machinery is made realistic, the spiritual 
significance cannot begin to signify until the more earthly 
aspect of the affair has been rendered convincing. 

The play commences after the death of the patient. 
The husband has married the pianist. But that dream is 
soon shattered, and the pianist next inveigles a musical 
composer, who, by a coincidence far too facile, is writing 
an opera on the subject of Undine. Happily for the com¬ 
poser, the daughter of the dead woman supervenes, and 
gives him a new conception of the Undine. The pianist 
disappears. “ Now you will be aide to work,’ says the 
composer’s uncle. Hence, we presume, the title of the 

pl The plot is richly embroidered with the inventions of an 
opulent fancy—a' fancy which seems always inclined 
towards the “ precious as, for instance, in the love-scene 
between the Undine-pianist and her second victim: 

Lydia: I thank you for wanting to come to me. 
You shall not he disappointed. I will create a deep, 
vast silence around you, as if you were living in a forest, 
a large forest. 

Longfrid : How' ? . 

Lydia : In art the essential thing is to be alone, tar 
away from all surroundings. 

Longfrid: Naturally. 

Lydia: Last time this was not possible. All the 
time was lost in trying to find out how to be alone. 
That caused the unrest. Don’t you understand? 

Longfrid : Perhaps . . . Yes, do you know . . 

Lydia : Let us go away, Longfrid. There is no other 
means. You and I—I and you, and stillness, stillness. 
No one and nothing else besides. Then you shall see. 

This might be an extract from something by Remy de 
Gourmont in the Mercure de France. Lydia’s defence of 
the Undine-methods is done in the same vein: 

Lydia : .... What I understood was her 

longing. Her pain in the life she led. Her craiing 
for what she could not reach. Her aspiration after a 
higher form of life. Her belief that she could reach 
it by winning the soul of a man, and then by having 
a share in life through him. ... A crime? I see 
no crime in the Undine. The story of the I ndine is 
the great Nature-yearning; the great love for what is 
above her, for that which delivers, whatever be the 
obstacles. 

This is all very well, but it sounds strangely in “ a large, 
richly-furnished drawing-room.”. Most of the play is 
pretty ; some of it is beautiful; all of it has u vague 
distinction. But its fine-drawn. 
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matter for amiable gossip over tea-tables rather than 
serious discussion. The thing is just good enough to talk 
about. We can say this without abating our appreciation 
of the high value of the totality of Bjornson’s artistic 
schievement, now extending over some fifty years. 

The translation is bad. 


Other New Books. 

The Letters of the Earl of Edited by C. Strachey 
Chesterfield to his Sox. axd A. Calthrop. 

Mr. Strachey, who writes the introduction to this edition, 
makes a sturdy, and, we think, valid defence of Lord 
Chesterfield, who has been condemned far more by one 
or two scraps of easy-going advice to his son than by the 
body of his Letters or by his life. Dr. Johnson, as every¬ 
one knows, fell out with Chesterfield, and naturally his 
judgments on the peer were most epigrammatic when they 
were most hostile. It is remembered that he called 
Chesterfield’s morals those of a whore, and his manners 
those of a dancing-master, while it is forgotten that his 
later judgments were milder, and even tended to admira¬ 
tion, as when he admitted that Chesterfield’s manner was 
“ exquisitely elegant, and he had more knowledge than I 
expected.” Mr. Strachey is justified in thinking that 
“ had circumstances been more propitious, Johnson might 
possibly have come to regard the Earl as no more 
objectionable than (say) Jack Wilkes.” The glib con- 
demners of Chesterfield have, many of them, not so much as 
paused to remember that the son to whom he chose to 
write as one man of the world to another was his illegiti¬ 
mate offspring, and that Chesterfield’s whole attitude to 
his boy was unique. Loving him, undoubtedly, as a father, 
he chose to sink the father and advise him as an ex¬ 
perienced friend. In his later Letters he addressed his 
son as “ My Dear Friend,” in order to emphasise his desire 
to meet him on equal, or, at least, unprejudiced terms. 
How many fathers would like to adopt, in some measure. 
Chesterfield’s plan, and have not the courage! 

The Letters are a slow tragedy of parentage. The 
father’s persistence in advice is really pathetic. His eyes 
follow his son around Europe, and his letters search him 
out everywhere. “ When I have wrote you a very long 
, letter on any subject, it is no sooner gone but I think I 
have omitted something in it, which might be of use to 
you; and then I prepare the supplement for the next 
post; or else some new subject occurs to me, upon which 
I fancy I can give you some information, or point out some 
rules which may be advantageous to you.” 

His wit is charming in the conclusion of his 103rd 
letter: “ My long and frequent letters, which I send you 
in great doubt of their success, put me in mind of certain 
papers, which you have, very lately, and I, formerly, sent 
up with kites, along the string, which we called mes¬ 
sengers ; some of them the wind used to blow away, others 
were torn by the string, and but few of them got up and 
stuck to the kite. But I will content myself now, as I did 
then, if some of my present messengers do but stick to 
you. , But they stuck to little purpose. The son never 
acquired the graces which his father had for thirty years 
instilled ; he failed in Parliament ; and after a diplomatic 
career that galled Chesterfield by its undistinguished 
decency (the son has been as much libelled as the 
father) Philip Stanhope, the most counselled man of his 
a<re, died at Avignon. By a crowning irony the news of his 
son’s death was brought to Chesterfield by his son's com¬ 
monplace widow, of whom he had never heard. Yet he 
received the stranger well, and the two grandsons she 
presented. Decidedly this edition of Chesterfield’s Letters 
is welcome. Introduction and notes are alike excellent. 
(Methuen. 2 vols. Cs. each.) 


Rights axd Wroxgs of the % 

Traxsvaal War. By E. T. Cook. 

Mr. E. T. Cook, it is pretty generally known, was 
editor of the Daihj News for five years, and retired from 
that post early in the present year. He is a Radical, but 
a Radical who believes in the Empire, and the volume 
which he has just published is almost as much an explana¬ 
tion of his attitude in our relations with the Transvaal as 
it is a study of the causes which led up to the Transvaal 
War. Mr. Cook believes that “ substantially ” Great 
Britain has been in the right, and the Dutch ex-Republics 
in the wrong, but though his book is informed with a 
definite opinion, he has endeavoured to supply the reader 
with the data necessary for arriving at an independent 
judgment. He has made it his aim to supply throughout 
chapter and verse for every reference, and has cited 
textually the more important despatches, collecting them 
in their proper order from a mass of Blue-books, many of 
which are now out of print. The task is one which demands 
an orderly and logical mind, an understanding of causes 
and effects, and that clear insight into human nature which 
appears to be absolutely foreign to so many among us. 
Mr. Cook has, thanks to his training, been able to bring 
these to bear upon his book, though he is hampered by 
his prepossessions. But he has struggled gallantly against 
them, nnd if it is any merit to be impartial in a matter 
of the kind, Mr. Cook has, perhaps, come as near that 
state as any man can. He recognises that there was, and 
is, a conflict of ideals, of race, and of ambitions, in South 
Africa, or, to put it sliortly, between Mr. Rhodes’s ideal of 
a United South Africa under the Union Jack and Mr. 
Kruger’s ideal of a United South Africa under a Dutch 
Afrikander flag. He gives quotations which show how, 
years before the Raid was thought of, Mr. Kruger cherished 
the idea of driving the English into the sea, and had begun 
to make the Transvaal the arsenal of South Africa, and 
by chapter and verse he demonstrates that the Outlanders 
had rights, or that Mr. Gladstone thought he had secured 
rights for them, and that the Johannesburg capitalists 
held out against the Reform movement as long as they pos¬ 
sibly could. Mr. Cook’s work is one of the indispensable 
books on the subject, and with a little more detachment 
it would have been among the most valuable of them. 
Its usefulness will be increased by its full index, and the 
chronological list of the more important despatches quoted 
in the body of the text. (Edward Arnold.) 


The Bolivian Andes. By Sir Martin Conway. 

This record of climbing and exploration in the Cordillera 
Real is marked by all the good qualities which have dis¬ 
tinguished Sir Martin Conway’s previous work ; it is full, 
accurate, high-spirited, and exhilarating as the lower snow- 
slopes. Difficulties are the life-blood of your true moun¬ 
taineer, and Sir Martin grasps difficulties by the hand in 
the most friendly fashion, and turns them to good account. 
If he failed to reach the summit of Mount Sorata, that was 
merely because the weather conditions made the complete 
ascent impossible; but he did stand upon the summit of 
Illimani, at an altitude of 21,200 feet, and heard his guide, 
Maquignar, say the notable words, “ Monsieur, a vous la 
gloire.” It is for such moments that the explorer lives. 

Sir Martin’s observations were not made without serious 
obstacles, for the Indians who live upon the high plateau 
of Bolivia have no knowledge of the innocent methods 
employed in making a “ bar-subtense survey,” and tliey 
not unnaturally suspect that some witchcraft is at work 
when a theodolite points straight at one of their sacred 
mountains. On one occasion Sir Martin only escaped death by 
frequent discharges of his revolver, “ taking care, of course, 
not to hit any one, for that would have made matters 
infinitely worse, and would have put an end to the pos¬ 
sibility of completing my survey.” 
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The book has interesting chapters dealing with the yet 
only partially developed rubber industry of Bolivia, the 
gold-mines of Cusanaco and YaDi, and the tin-mines of 
Huaina Potosi. There is also much of value concerning 
the relics of the great Spanish occupation, an occupation 
the influence of which is still manifest in some quaint 
survivals. Altogether this latest of Sir Martin Conway’s 
contributions to the noble literature of exploration is 
worthy of its predecessors. (Harper.) 


Messrs. Longman have issued in a single octavo volume 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s study of Oliver Cromwell, which was 
published by Messrs. Goupil, with illustrations, in the 
Illustrated Series of Historical Volumes. A photogravure 
portrait, from Samuel Cooper’s painting at Cambridge, is 
given as frontispiece. The price of the book is 5s. net. 

l’he Index to the First Ten Volumes of Book Prices 
Current, just issued by Mr. Elliot Stock, will be warmly 
welcomed by possessors of the set, who have now a key to 
the series Mr. Jaggard, the compiler, is quite entitled to 
exclaim, as he does, on the magnitude and worry of his 
task. The work involved the marshalling into order of 
thirty-thiee thousand titles, and considerably over half-a- 
million numerals. We have no means of testing the accu¬ 
racy of the result, but we have no doubt that Mr. Jaggard 
has erred only because he is human, and that he has really 
tilled " the vacuum caused by the want of an up-to-date 
Lowndes.” 

As a study in a remote “ working ” of the literary 
mine, Mr. G. H. Maynadier’s work, The Wife of Bath's 
Tale: Its Sources and Analogues (Nutt, 6 s. net), will 
doubtless appeal to a select audience of scholars. Mr. 
Maynadier is Instructor iu English at Harvard University, 
and this study was presented by him in 1898. “ It con¬ 

siders the sources of ‘ The Wife of Bath’s Tale ’ and of the 
English tales manifestly related to it, their connection with 
one another, and their possible relation with other tales 
which seem to present what is virtually the central incident 
of Chaucer’s poem.” Mr. Maynadier claims originality for 
some of the resemblances he has noted, among them those 
of Thomas of Ercildoune, and of the Wolfdietrich poems to 
Chaucer’s story. 

“ The investor must keep his eyes open, consult his 
broker as before, and make use of the wits with which 
Nature has furnished him.” With these wise reservations, 
Mr. C. H. Thorpe sets out, in How to Invest and How to 
Speculate (Grunt Richards, 5s.), to instruct the man in the 
street in “ certain guiding principles.” The only guiding 
principle we should ourselves offer is, Don’t speculate at 
all; and to do Mr. Thorpe justice, his book consists mainly 
of advice and information as to investment. Of course 
there is speculation and speculation, as Mr. Thorpe points 
out in his chapter of “ Hints to the Small Investor.” 
For the married small investor, Mr. Thorpe thinks an 
endowment policy is, after all, the best investment. It 
certainly saves all worry. A useful and informing book. 

In The Double Choir of Glasgow Cathedral: A Study 
of Rib Vaulting (Hedderwick & Sons, Glasgow) Mr. 
Thomas Lennox Watson is in the position of an architect 
coming to the aid of the historian. • There are few 
documentary records of the history of Glasgow Cathedral, 
and, therefore, it is in the cathedral itself that the missing 
story must be sought. This source of information is, again, 
narrowed down to the art of rib-vaulting, of which the 
cathedral presents some important types of different 
periods. It is by a technical examination of these vaultings 
that Mr. Watson endeavours to elucidate the history of 
Glasgow Cathedral. His obvious mastery of his subject, 
and the care with which the publishers have produced his 
treatise, will commend this handsome book to its predestined 
readers. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 


Fiction. 

A Pair of Patient Lovers. By W. 1). Howells. 

(Harpers. (5s.) 

Five short stories make up this volume, which is delight¬ 
fully bound, contains a portrait in colours of the author, 
and is the first of a “ Portrait Collection of Short Stories.” 
Those who know and love the ease and suavity of Mr. 
Howells, his delicate appreciation of the finer shades of 
emotion, his sportive play upon the surface of life with but 
a passing glimpse into the deeper pools, will find him at 
his best in the story of the Pair of Patient Lovers. We 
meet again the “ happy married lovers ”—those of the 
Wedding Journey —and, as usual, they are tremendously 
interested in the affairs of other lovers whose happiness is 
trembling in the balance. Says Mrs. March: 

“I am getting no good of the summer at all. I shall 
go home in the fall more jaded and worn out than 
when I came. To think that we should have this 
beautiful place, where we could be so happy and 
comfortable, if it were not for having this abnormal 
situation under our nose and eyes all the time!” 

“Abnormal? I don't call it abnormal,” I began, and 
I was sensible of my wife’s thoughts leaving her own 
injuries for my point of view so swiftly that I could 
almost hear them whir. 

The abnormal situation is caused by Mrs. Bentley, the 
invalid mother, who will permit the engagement of her 
daughter to the young clergyman of Gormanville, but 
refuses to dispense with her nurse and consent to the 
marriage. We follow the eight years of patient waiting 
only through the eyes of Mr. and Mrs. March. That is 
Mr. Howells’s well-known method—-the working from the 
eye to the implication. The method has its limitations. 
It never presents the story from the inside. But Mr. 
Howells is supreme in his power of inference from the 
pose of a head or the angle of an eyebrow. Of the other 
stories in this volume, “ The Pursuit of the Piano ” is the 
most whimsical, and the slightest. And the thing is so well 
done that one almost forgets to ask whether it were worth 
the doing by such a muster of his art as Mr. Howells. 

The Vicar of St. Lake's. By Sibyl Creed. 

(Longmans. 6s.) 

This is a story of parochial life, and a very good one. It 
is also an essay in controversy, and from that point of 
view, too, it is good. The Vicar is a familiar type. 
Knowing little of either theology or history, he is an 
enthusiastic maintainer of the “ pure Catholic ” tradition 
of the Church of England, and bent upon carrying his 
parish with him in his efforts to introduce into the services 
some elegancies of ritual. That man is very honest. The 
loss of his betrothed—for his convinced preference for the 
single state had not saved him—brings him to an 
examination of his position which results in his finding 
rest at last, “ full in the panting heart of Rome ”; he is 
left in the earliest stage of the strenuous process by which 
Jesuits are made. 

Of another kind is Docker, the senior curate ; a fashion¬ 
able man, of accomplishments, who is not actually insincere 
and not quite a gentleman, but clever and capable. In the 
bosom of the family he can satirise the position rather 
effectively. Thus: 

“ That’s a grand principle we’ve got ourselves 
provided with, certainly. . . . Put clearly, it 

amounts to this. The hierarchical institution of the 
Anglican Church is absolutely sacred, and to be bowed 
down to and venerated, hang Dissenters, you know; 
at the same time, it is finite plain that we Catholic 
clergy within the aforesaid Church owe obedience to our 
ecclesiastical superiors only in matters as to which our 
ecclesiastical superiors show themselves duly submissive 
to the opinions of us Catholic clergy. Great, isn’t it P ” 
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This clear-eyed young man is very properly rewarded 
with a minor canonry, and, presently, when he has grown 
“ broad,” with a fat benefice. 

The half-pay Colonel, new-converted by the Vicar’s 
eloquence on the subject of altar-lights, characteristically 
expresses his convictions in this simple-hearted way: 

“ The Roman Church may answer all right for people 
who have the misfortune to belong to it, but I’ve nothing 
to do with that. What I can't make a pig-headed 
fellow like Bind see is that we—we pure and uncorrupted 
Catholics—are really the grand bulwark against the 
spread of the errors of Rome in this country. The 
grand, the principal bulwark!” 

You hear him 1 

But our allusion to the Vicar’s eloquence reminds us 
that Miss Creed has a dreadful habit of interlarding her 
good story with little bits of extremely thin rhetoric— 
like this: 

Eloquence, eloquence, in thyself more powerful, 
more sweet, more bewitching than all the other gifts 
under Heaven given to man, and, therefore, perhaps 
bestowed on him by the Divine wisdom most rarely of 
all; beautiful eloquence, how simply and royally didst 
thou enter into possession of thine own! 

Let us find consolation in the thought that a lady young 
enough to write that, and a good deal of the same 
sort, in the midst of so much that is really 
good, will soon be old enough to laugh at it. We 

hoped for some time that we had at last lighted U[ion c 

novel without a love interest. There is one, but you can 

easily skip it. The morbid little milliner, on the other 

hand, as a study in hysteria, is worthy of consideration. 


Notes on Novels. 

[Them notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final 
Reviews of a selection will follow.\ 

Sister Teresa. By Georue Moore. 

This long, closely-printed volume is the sequel to Evelyn 
limes. " After being engaged for two years on the history 
of Evelyn limes,” says Mr. Moore in the preface, “ I found I 
had completed a great pile of MS., and one day it occurred 
to me to consider the length of this MS. To my surprise 
I found I had written about 150,000 words, and had only 
finished the first half of my story. I explained my 
difficulties to my publisher, suggesting that I should end 
the chapter I was then writing on what musicians would 
call ‘ a full close,’ and that half the story should be 
published under the title of Evelyn limes and half under 
the title of Mister Teresa. My publisher consented, 
frightened at the thought of a novel of a thousand pages— 
300,000 words.” (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Evelyn Innes. By George Moore. 

A sixpenny edition, much revised, and ninety pages shorter 
than the original. “The story,” says Mr. Moore in the preface, 

“ has not been altered, but the text is almost entirely new. 
No one, perhaps, has rewritten a book so completely. I am 
aware that the alteration of a published text is deprecated 
in the Press, but it is difficult to understand why, for have 
not Shakespeare and Balzac and Goethe and Wagner and 
FitzGerald rewritten their works? Among my con¬ 
temporaries, Mr. George Meredith and Mr. W. B. Yeats 
have followed the example of their illustrious predecessors.” 
(Fisher Unwin. 6d.) 

The Lady of Lynn. By Sir Walter Besa.nt. 

This story was appearing in a contemporary at the time 
of the author’s death. It is an historical novel, after the 


style of The Orange Girl, beginning: “ The happiest day 
of my life, up to that time, because I should be the basest 
and the most ungrateful of men were I not to confess that 
I have since enjoyed many days far excelling in happiness 
that day, was the 20th of June, in the year of Grace 1747. 
For on that day, being my nineteenth birthday, I was 
promoted, though so young, to be mate or chief officer on 
board my ship, the Lady of Lynn, Captain Jaggard, then 
engaged in the Lisbon trade.” (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

The Honour of the Army. ' By Emile Zola. 

Nine stories by M. Zola, translated by “ various hands,” 
edited, with a preface, by Mr. Vizetelly. Most of the tales 
were written several years ago, and appeared in the pages 
of a Russian review. “ They show,” says Mr. Vizetelly, 
“ their author in a variety of moods, and, if some may 
seem sombre and tragic, the reader will find others of a 
very different kind—one, indeed, which is all joviality, 
whilst another is brimful of quiet humour.” (Chatto and 
• Windus. 6s.) 

The Country I Come From. By Henry Lawson. 

The country Mr. Lawson comes from is Australia, where he 
has a considerable reputation as a writer of stories, and 
of verse. He is known, too, in this country. The present 
volume contains a selection of stories and sketches from 
his While the Billy Boils; Over the Sliprails, and On 
the Track. The book contains no table of contents. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 

The Hero. By W. S. Maugham. 

A story of modern life, with a tragic ending, by the author 
of Liza of Lambeth. It is one of the many new novels that 
make some use of the Boer War. In the beginning Colonel 
and Mrs. Parsons are awaiting the return from South Africa 
of Jamie, who has been recommended for the Victoria Cross. 
Jamie did not manage his life well. A novel “ engagement 
present ” is mentioned on the last page—" a complete edition 
of the works of Mr. Hull Caine.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


King’s End. By Alice Brown. 

“ She was a young woman, brilliant with the promise of 
a beauty not yet altogether hers. Somewhat thin, accord¬ 
ing to the type of lithe New England maids, her figure was 
straight, well-poised, and made to move in rhythm.” That 
was Nancy Eliot as she came down from Thimble Mountain, 
where a religious meeting had been held, to the village of 
King’s End. The story is all about the village folk and 
their affairs. (Constable. 6s.) 


The Domine’s Garden. 


By Imogen Clark. 


“ T’en one tay, v’en Annetje is maype a year olt, I come 
home. It is in t’e spring ant sickness ant sorrow are 
in t’e lant, only not in my house, t’ank Kott.” That ‘ is 
how the Domine talks in this American historical novel. 
It begins with a long letter from Captain John Bellenden 
to Sir Harry Fenwick, Bart., from New York, dated 1757. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 


They That Took the Sword. 


By N. Stephenson. 


A well-written story of the American Civil War. Lincoln 
comes into it—“ They were almost startled by the womanly 
gentleness of his face, it had seemed so repellent the 
moment before.” The story begins on the thirtieth night 
of August, 1862. Miss Amy Golding sat at her window. 
Below stairs her grandfather, with several of his friends, sat 
at wine in the dining-room. She heard them start a song. 
It was the “ Star Spangled Banner.” (Lane. 6s.) 
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The Poetry of William Blake. 


are full of the joy of the child, of the happy faith of the 
child. In reading them we seem to understand something 
of the ancient teaching that set the child above the wisest 
of men; and all the old forgotten beauty of aspiration 
after “ Mercy, pity, peace, and love,” comes back with a 
new light. Blake’s Lyrics have the quality of absolute 
spontaneity, and beside them the most child-like of song is 
apt to appear stilted and self-conscious. His simplicity of 
phrase is never the result of paucity of thought; rather it 
reveals the closest and most loving understanding of 
children and animals—that insight that Thomas a Kempis 
tells us is born of purity. The mind that was filled with 
such tenderness for the lamb, included the comprehension 
of the tiger, and bent into shape that poem magnificent for 
might and restraint: 


“ One thought fills immensity,” says William Blake. He 
not only defines the supreme quality of thought—he con¬ 
stantly attains it; and his works—the actual books them¬ 
selves—come to be regarded in a mystical sense as symbols 
of the Two Infinities—the infinitely great and the in¬ 
finitely little, both of which were included in his extra¬ 
ordinary range of vision. Messrs. Methuen’s latest addition 
to the “ Little Library ” series. Selections from the Works 
of William Blake, is uniform in size and appearance with 
the other volumes of the series that have preceded it; and 
yet it looms larger than them all, because even in Selections 
William Blake has the thoughts that fill immensity. 

This dainty little volume contains an interesting portrait 
of the poet taken from a life-mask, and an adequate, and 
at times luminous, introduction by Mark Perugini. In 
glancing over the Selections, the wonder at the special 
epoch of Blake’s advent grows more and more. 

It is on the threshold of that most formal of all literary 
portals—the portal giving access to the over-perfumed 
chambers and artificial parterres of the eighteenth century 
—that we encounter the unique and arresting personality 
of William Blake. He flashes across an age of barren fact 
and arid minutiae, the lighting of an extraordinary imagina¬ 
tion. His faith burns with splendid intensity in the dry 
air of universal scepticism. While others labour with 
sterile assiduity in the schools of style, he is inspired with 
words direct from heaven ! and over the eighteenth century 
litter of “ puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux,” his 
child-songs float, buoyant and radiant as sunlit thistledown 
on a rhythmic wind. 

At every point his genius clashes with the conventions of 
his time; he bears kinship in simplicity of symbol and 
magnificent concreteness of vision to the Dreamer of 
Revelation; he is brother to Chaucer in freshness of out¬ 
look and joy of heart; and Mr. Swinburne links his name 
with the noblest interpreter of the modern democratic 
spirit, drawing a parallel between Blake and Walt Whit¬ 
man in common sweetness of personality and bold out¬ 
spokenness of view. 

For such range and intensity of vision as his, one 
medium in art was insufficient; and his drawings are as 
vital as his poems. It is only by doing violence that we 
dissever the text of his Lyrics from the lovely designs 
wherein he set them—designs wherein, to quote Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, “ herb and stem break into grace of shape and 
blossoming form, and the branch work is full of little flames 
and flowers, catching as it were from the verse enclosed the 
fragrant heat and delicate sound they seem to give back.” 

Blake’s extraordinary originality of mind is manifested 
even in the manner of producing his books: his own hand 
printed and engraved them by a method all his own. In 
all things he stands without precursor or successor, abso¬ 
lutely alone; his precise and politic age neglected and 
misunderstood him, and still much remains that is obscure, 
both in his life and in his work. Yet the simplest and the 
tenderest child-notes that have ever found their way into 
verse come to us out of his “ Songs of Innocence.” They 


Tiger, tiger burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry? 

As faith and love were the corner-stones of Blake’s creed, 
so doubt and cruejty he regarded as the two most heinous 
offences against heaven. 

If the sun and moon should doubt 
They’d immediately go out, 

he says in “ Auguries of Innocence,” a poem regarded by 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti as “ one of Blake's noblest per¬ 
formances,” and by Dr. Richard Garnett as “ little remote 
from nonsense.” 

It is to be noted that many of Blake’s poems were com¬ 
posed in early youth. “The Poetical Sketches,” written 
between the ages of twelve and twenty, contain some of his 
most perfect work, and are, according to Dr. Richard 
Garnett, “ little short of miraculous.” Take this verse 
'rom “ To Spring ” : 

Come o’er the Eastern hills and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfumed garments; let us taste 
Thy morn and evening breath ; scatter thy pearls 
Upon our love-sick land that mourns for thee. 

Here we have all that goes to make up beauty; perfect 
form, music, and image ; and that elusive light and colour 
that defies analysis, but that is felt to be the very essence 
of poetry. We give some other lovely lines from “ To the 
Evening Star ”: 

Let thy west wind sleep on 

The lake; speak silence with thy glimmering eyes, 

And wash the dusk with silver. 


It is not easy to realise that the Blake of the 
Songs of Innocence and Experience is also the Blake of 
the Prophetic Writings—works of so obscure a meaning that 
the most patient of investigators have found them hard to 
decipher. The editor of the present Selections can only 
find room for “ The Book of Thel,” “ Proverbs of Hell,” 
from the “ Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” and a fragment 
from “Jerusalem.” But in his introduction he makes 
several interesting points, distinguishing between prophecy 
and prediction, and giving some suggestive notes on 
mysticism, perhaps a little too dogmatically expressed. 
Then Mr. Swinburne has given the Prophetic Books loving 
study, and we have the light of his essay to help us; and 
Messrs. Ellis and W. B. Yeats have written an interpreta¬ 
tion remarkable for its microscopic research, in which even 
the charts, on such subjects as the “ Symbolic use of the 
Triad in the Structure of the Poem,” illustrate the difficulty 
of elucidation. How are we to bridge the period of “ The 
Lamb,” and the period of “ The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell,” “ The Daughters of Albion,” “ Milton,” “ Jerusalem,” 
and the rest? 

On consideration, simplicity is not, after all, so remote 
from mysticism. It is the men of simplest life and soul 
that have been the greatest dreamers, nnd the truths most 
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unapprehendable have had the simplest objects for symbols. 
The thistledown holds within its wings the possibility of 
groping roots, that dream of purple colour even in the dark 
earth. From childhood upwards, Blake was a seer of 
visions. On this insufficient evidence is based the assump¬ 
tion of his madness. The question is amply discussed in 
Mr. Gilchrist’s admirable “ Life,” and need not concern us 
here. The step from a visionary to a mystic is not a long 
one. Behind this material world of appearances, Blake 
saw the spirit-world, which he conceived to be the reality. 
Outward vision he counted a snare, and the inner vision 
alone to be trusted : 

We are led to believe a lie 

When we see with, not thrmujli the eye, 

he says in one place: and in another: “ I assert 
for myself that I do not behold the outward creation, 
and that to me it is hindrance and not action.” 
Nevertheless, he was bound of necessity to use material 
symbols as the only medium of expressing his huge abstract 
conceptions: and yet on his own statement he finally lost 
sense of the value of the images he employed. Hence the 
resultant confusion. 

Traces of mysticism are discoverable even in the earlier 
works. There is the faint light of another world showing 
through in this verse from “The Little Black Boy”: 

And we are put on earth a little space, 

That we may learn to bear the beams of love; 

And these black bodies and this sunburnt face 
Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 

In the “ Songs of Experience ” there lives one of the 
most haunting abstractions in literature. The lines are in 
the invocation to earth, and are among the most beautiful 
that Blake has written : 

Hear the voice of the Bard 
Who present, past, and future sees; 

Whose ears have heard 

Thy Holy Word 

That walked among the ancient trees; 

Calling the lapsed soul, 

And weeping in the evening dew; 

That might control 

The starry pole 

And fallen, fallen light renew! 

This exquisite personification was the forerunner of the 
uncouth hieroglyphs that figure in the Prophetic Writings. 
It, should be said, however, that these books contain isolated 
passages of great beauty : and that “ The Book of Thel,” in 
particular, despite the differences of commentators, is easy 
of interpretation. This poem may appeal to those—if 
there be any such—to whom “ The Songs of Innocence ” 
appear somewhat trivial, and who are repelled by the 
obscurity of the later work. Thel’s address to the lily of 
the valley is memorable, not so much for grace and delicacy 
as for the intimate revelation of an exquisite flower-soul. 
Chaucer’s daisy alone is worthy to stand beside it: 

Thel answered: “ O thou little virgin of the peaceful 
valley, , 

Giving to those that cannot crave, the voiceless, the 
o’ertired, 

Thy breath doth nourish the innocent lamb; he smells 
thy milky garments, 

He crops thy flowers, while thou sit-test smiling in his 
face. . . . 

Limits of space, unfortunately, prevent mention being 
made of more than one other passage from the Prophetic 
Writings. The description of the lark in “Milton” gives 
Blake a not unworthy place beside the lovers of that most 
favoured bird: 

He lends the choir of day; trill, trill, trill, trill: 

Mounting upon the wings of light into the great expanse; 

Ke-eehoing against the lovely- blue and the shining 
heavenly shell; 


His little throat labours with inspiration, every feather 
On throat and breast and wings vibrates with the 
effluence divine. . . . 


With this passage we may fittingly close; taken symboli¬ 
cally, it is not inapplicable to Blake himself. “ Trill, trill, 
trill, trill,” stands for the very notes of his joyous child- 
songs ; few poets can lay claim to a more genuine inspira¬ 
tion ; and no one poet combined as he did the warm love 
for the meanest of earth-things—the worm, the pebble, the 
clod of clay—with the same capacity for soaring into the 
infinite abstractions of the empyrean. 


Things Seen. 

Renouncement. 

The great west door was wide. From the sunshine I gazed 
deep in to where six high candles glowed like red doubts 
through a fog of incense. Mass was over; the organ was 
mute. Even as I looked, a boy in a gauzy surplice was 
extinguishing, from right to left three, from left to right 
other three, of the candles. Yet the people stayed; not in 
their seats, but crowding on foot the gangway of the nave, 
approaching the altar at snail’s pace. 

Skirting the tail of the throng I found my way to 
the north aisle, which commanded a view of the whole 
church. 

At the entrance to the choir sat a young man gorgeous 
in red and gold. One by one the people knelt before him. 
He offered his hands, open palm downwards, to receive the 
reverent kiss. Then the hands sundered, and the right 
waved the sign of benediction over a bowed head. 

Time after time the little ceremony was repeated. There 
were men who bent silver heads ; a tottering, old fellow- in 
workhouse garb ; another whom I fancied a veteran colonel 
of cavalry—men who in their own way had lived out their 
lives. A grave young sailor received the blessing, and a 
sergeant of the Irish Guards. Tw-o little lads in sailor suits 
could hardly be persuaded to rise. There were proud, ugly 
women, and young girls in summer gowns (these came away, 
some of them, with tears in their honest eyes), frowsy beggar 
women, a girl with a crutch in a shouting violet frock, and 
a Eurasian ayah with bangles on her feet. Saxon, Celt, 
Latin—you might distinguish the types. All the players 
in this little drama showed some sign of emotion—all but 
one—the little lonely young man in red and gold. 
The self-seeking world might worship the Renouncement 
it dared not emulate ; but he, with his eyes bent down, saw 
none of them. At every instant of respite his hands fell 
into his lap and his fasting body drooped. He was dead 
tired. 


The Critic. 


We have a spasmodic acquaintance, for on about three days 
out of the seven he drives the ’bus on which I travel home¬ 
ward at night. He is a “ superior man,” owning the ’bus 
he drives, with a son who is a sergeant-major and a 
daughter who wenrs pretty hats and sometimes rides on 
father's ’bus. This sunny afternoon I was introduced to 
her with a jerk of the whip, for she had been to visit her 
aunt at Old Ford and father had picked her up. The driver 
is superior and having discovered that I am a “writing 
gentleman,” discusses with me the fringe of literature : such 
ns the relative merits of the Mail and the Express. This 
afternoon the presence of the daughter in the pretty hat 
elated him, and as we rolled down Piccadilly he threw over 
his shoulder news of the purchase of some Encyclopaedia 
or other, news which was half lost in the roar of traffic. 
But the pretty hat twinkled with triumph. At St. George’s 
Hospital we pulled up. “Ever-notice that?” said the 
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driver. I followed the direction of his whip. Across the 
hospital, with windows between, ran the inscription ■. 

Supported By 

Voluntary Contributions. 

The pretty hat twinkled again as I said that hospitals 
should be supported by the rates. “ But it’s wrong,” said 
the driver. “ It ain’t grammar. Supported voluntary! ” 
The horses started towards Knightsbridge. At Albert 
Gate we were stopped by the traffic. “ It ought to be 
vo/uatari/;/,” said the driver. “That’s grammar. I bin 
talking about that for the last ten years.” “ But why not 
read it across?” I suggested. “Supported by Voluntary 
Contributions. That’s grammar.” He looked doubtfully 
over his shoulder at me, and fell into silence. The pretty 
hat ceased to twinkle, and as I descended from the 'bus I 
was rather sorry to have spoiled a triumph which had lasted 
so long. 


Sartor Re-read. 

Therk is a certain tremour in returning to a book which 
has been an avatar to one's youth, an author who has been 
among the authentic gods of one’s dawning years. Can 
that early impression survive the hard light of settled 
judgment? How many a figure which once loomed to us 
colossal has shrunk to most human dimensions in that 
searching light 1 To one it is the Byron of his youth that 
has thus wilted away ; to another the Tennyson that has 
revealed unsuspected limitations. However, a final judg¬ 
ment may resolve that the divinity, after all, was there. 
It is an experiment nigh as dubious as the re-reading of 
young love-letters. These reflections are suggested to us 
by turning over the elaborate new edition of “ Sartor 
Resartus,” edited for Messrs. Black by Mr. J. A. S. Barrett. 
It is an excellent edition in most respects, with a quite 
admirable introduction; though the incessant foot-notes 
irritatingly insist on informing us about everything, from 
the situation of Downing-street to that of Otaheite. But 
what concerned us was apart from all editions. It was 
how Sartor would read, thus verily Resartus, by 
matured judgment, after having long lain on the shelf of 
reverencing memory. 

On the whole, there was small need for fear. What it 
loses in perception of defects (and that mostly discounted 
by general knowledge of the Carlylean weaknesses) it 
gains by deeper perception of its fundamental depths. 
What first strikes you is the remaining evidences in it of 
what one might call the prehistoric Carlyle style. You had 
not remembered—rather, had not noticed this. At the 
outset of the book you find sentences of an almost flowing 
symmetry and orderliness, well-nigh balance, quite 
unlooked-for in the author of the French Revolution. 
Take the very first: 

Considering our present advanced state of culture, and 
how the Torch of Science has now been brandished and 
borne about, with more or less effect, for five thousand 
years and upwards; how, in these times especially, not 
only the torch still burns, and perhaps more fiercely than 
ever, but innumerable Rush-lights, and sulphur matches, 
kindled thereat, are also glancing in every direction, so 
that not the smallest cranny or dog-hole in Nature or Art 
can remain unilluminated—it might strike the reflective 
mind with some surprise that hitherto little or nothing of 
a fundamental character, whether in the way of philosophy 
or history, has been written on the subject of Clothes. 

Had Carlyle never written but so, he would not have 
perturbed our fathers and grandfathers with such deep 
dismay,-not to say scandal, at his revolutionary assaults on 
the English tongue. But as he warms to his work, he falls into 
that “ Babylonish dialect ” which we recognise for genuine 
Carlylesc. The phrase cleaves to it not inaptly for good no 


less than for ill. It has a certain Babylonian spaciousness 
of barbaric and primaeval grandeur, amazing and imposing, 
even while it offends a Greek sense of form and clearness. 
On its ill side he has himself described it with that 
felicitous and aloof sense of self-criticism which some of the 
greatest authors possess—believing in themselves far too 
strongly not to be capable of amused laughter at them¬ 
selves. 

Of his sentences perhaps not more than nine-tenth* 
stand straight on their legs ; the remainder are in quite 
angular attitudes, buttressed up by props (of parentheses 
and dashes), and ever with this or the other tag-rag 
hanging from them; a few even sprawl-out helplessly on 
all sides, quite broken-backed and dismembered. 

That is as severe and true a criticism as could be passed 
on the mechanics of his style. A more damaging charge is 
the fact that his peculiarities are so largely imported. 
The other day we heard a man disrelish Carlyle’s style on 
the ground that he (the speaker) “ knew German.” It is 
to be wished that Carlyle were less Germanic: the least 
tolerable of mannerisms are foreign mannerisms. But 
under this German vesture the body of his style is, after 
all, racily English. His way is largely the way of a man 
condensing remarks in a notebook, and makes for 
pregnancy. With all his juggling and sword-brandishing, 
Carlyle’s manner is essentially pregnant, hieroglyphic; his 
packed and gnarled sentences, no less than his constant 
images, are in the nature of hieroglyphs ; the mechanism of 
his style is indeed the complement of its internal character, 
and both are labour-saving devices, means for putting much 
in a little room. 

The great passages fall on the ear as splendidly and 
authoritatively as of yore; they have taken no rust from 
the inclemency of time. If here and there one finds a 
passage stilted, an all too deliberate effect after poetic 
effects in prose, the best have yet the unsought eloquence 
and elevation of deep personal feeling. They roll like 
boulders down a mountain slope, with rough, thunderous 
jar and concussion, yet striking out a harmony in their 
rugged contact beyond the reach of shaped and quarried 
law. Fiery and fuliginous (to use his own favoured word), 
with rent and streaming storm-rack of turmoiled imagery, 
their splendour zig-zags against a ground of murky and 
jostling utterance, from which they emerge and into which 
they fall back. Or one might say these sudden and 
strongly contrasted passages of eloquence which fleck the 
tortured mass of his general speech are as the blue eye of 
the typhoon, opening a steady deep in the midst of the 
whirling blackness around. Such are some of those 
fragments in the “ Everlasting ifea,” or the emergence of 
Teufelsdrockh on the granite battlements of the Polar Sea. 

But Sartor is nothing if not a semi-prophetic book, 
as phophecy goes nowadays : it is in this aspect that it 
appeals to or repels us; it is its gleams and rifts of truth 
that focus the attention. For here also Carlyle is every 
way the reverse of equable and self-contained, moving by 
stormful and uncertain energies, with sudden swirling sun¬ 
ward rushes, whence he swerves with battled and beating 
pinions to collect himself for another upward dart. His 
teaching, tempestuous and fitful, abounds in cloven pro¬ 
fundities of gloom, and luminous interpaces of height. By 
these, in the main, we must gauge him. Nor must we 
attribute to him more than he claimed for himself, or deny 
his limitations. To him Christianity w r as a dissolved or 
dissolving myth, the spirit of which survived, awaiting 
incarnation in some new and modern mythus. To supply 
that reincarnation he addressed himself ; yet in the main 
awakened only a yearning and most justified dissatisfaction 
with the sordid age in which he lived, but failed to satisfy 
the yearning he created. “ Carlvle,” said Clough, “ has led 
us all out into the wilderness and lefc us there.” Many truths 
are to be found in him, in this Sarfor above all; but 
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Truth herself shows flittingly through shifting vapours, 
doubtful if she were seen at all. In an age of the grossest 
materiality, no smug “ scientific ” explanations could loosen 
his clutch on the perpetual Pentecostal miracle of Nature. 
He saw and burningly proclaimed her to be manifestly 
wonderful and prophetic. No rationalism could shut from 
him the inwardness which was latent in all outwardness; 
externality almost ceased for him in the miraculous light 
which permeated and emanated from it. For this and 
things like these Sartor is most thankworthy. The 
maturer one is the more one discerns and honours these 
penetrant glimpses which for an instant make matter 
translucent. Yet glimpses they are, and instantaneous, 
transient. Perhaps they could not be otherwise—certainly 
not in Carlyle. Cloud-tossed and lightning-torn because 
himself could never get to himself any clear account of what 
he knew or believed as a whole; because his burning 
intuitions could never combine into any diffused radiance of 
system. And those who despise system, be sure, are those 
who cannot see life whole, hut only by brief intensity of 
levin-flashes which leave behind momentary spaces of clear 
vision skirted by darkness and “ the collied night.” Such 
are apt to confound true system with the iron pedantry 
which narrows all truth within a brick-built Babel, circum- 
vallated by courses of “logic formulae ”—as Carlyle him¬ 
self would phrase it. “ How paint to the sensual eye what 
passes in the Holy-of-Holies of Man’s Soul; in what words, 
known to these profane times, speak even afar off of the 
unspeakable ! ” he asks. Which is most true ; yet he who 
confines himself wholly to such swift-dislimning adumbra¬ 
tions of partly glimpsed truths, however super-sensual, 
cannot claim to be a complete teacher, even on our 
mundane and imperfect plane of completeness, where 
Christ Himself did not tench all things, leaving that to the 
spirit in each man’s heart. So Carlyle is a teacher “ as 
in a glass darkly,” a teacher by fits and glimpses; from 
whom they will learn most who least attempt the vanity of 
systematising him, of “ giving an account ” of him. So we 
have seen a photograph of Vesuvius in eruption, where the 
tightly-defined edges of the voluming vapours were as 
strenuously false to the truth of nature as they were faith¬ 
ful to the rigid logic of the hard-eyed camera. These 
volcanic Carlylean shapes of truth you cannot photograph 
and reduce to linear definition, mingled as they are with 
scoriae showers of misperception and even untruth. For 
least of all men had this eruptive, prejudiced peasant any 
infallibility. An infallible Scotsman were too frightful a 
portent for the world or his country to endure. Often, 
indeed, would we fain display where Carlyle followed hot 
and fierce as any bloodhound the trail of truth, and where 
he stopped, suddenly baulked, as by that magic rock-door 
which shut out the iame boy who pursued the wake of the 
Pied Piper ; but we withhold. For our business here has 
been a little semi-retrospective criticism, not to prophesy 
regarding a partial prophet. 

Francis Thompson. 


Correspondence. 

What is True Poetry? 

Sin,—Your issue of June 29 affords much help towards 
the solution of this question. 

In your article on Mr. Meredith’s new volume you make 
it clear that a true poem must be pervnded through and 
through with a spirit of deep emotion. The heaven-born 
Promethean fire must not be wanting; else the reader is 
left cold, hia pulses are not stirred, his interest is not 
quickened. True poetry, as Matthew Arnold teaches us, 
has a power to form, sustain, and delight our souls. It is 
evident, if it can do all this, that it must appeal to the 


emotions. It must be the medium by means of which the 
emotion is conveyed from the soul of the poet to our own. 

There is a tendency in certain quarters to see very little 
merit in our modern poetry. But surely—to mention the 
name of one present-day poet—those who are acquainted 
at all with the poems of Mr. William Watson know how 
exquisitely' he can give expression to his emotions. “ Vita 
Nuova ” may be referred to as an instance of his power in 
this respect, 

I should like to quote the passage beginning: 

Me the Sp g, 

Me also, dimly with new life hath tou -cl, 

And with regenerate hope, the salt of e; 

but it is too long to give in a short letter. 

In the current issue of the Academy you quote the words 
of the Professor of Poetry at Oxford, in which he insists 
on the necessity of suggestiveness in poetry. 

What is it that makes that phrase of /F.schylus, which 
may be rendered “ the my T riad smile ” {ivypiOpov yt\.air/xa) of 
ocean, a possession for ever to the lover of poetry? Is it 
not the suggestiveness of it? Does it not call up to our 
view the vast surface of the sea sparkling in the sunlight ? 

There is one more essential of true poetry: it is beauty'. 
The poet can only successfully appeal to our emotions or 
suggest thoughts to us if his verses have a haunting 
melody and chasm of diction.—I am, etc., 

H. P. Wright. 

Elsdon, Otterburn, Northumberland. 


“Australasia, Old and New.” 


Sir,— As I am only too pleased to find my book 
reviewed in a periodical of the literary standing of the 
Academy, I am somewhat reluctant to say anything by 
way of complaint; but I think you will see that an injustice 
has been done me—unintentionally, of course—in your 
recent review, which says: 

Mr. Grey does not believe in Imperial Federation, and 
holds that Australia will become an independent nation. 
Putting aside the ingratitude of the idea, it is difficult to 
see how a few millions of white people in Australia, who 
do not number in all the Colonies—men, women, and 
children all told—as many as the inhabitants of London, 
would be able to resist the ambitions of Germany and 
France. Mr. Grey has a keen apprehension of the pre¬ 
sence of those European Powers in Australasian waters, 
but he apparently dors not see how utterly helpless the great 
island continent would In’ uric it not for the British flirt. 

The italics are mine. As this is exactly the reverse of 
what I do see, please permit me to quote from my book 
on the subject, as follows: 

The work of nation-building has just begun; many 
decades must pass before Australia is in a position of 
self-reliance; her present population, scarcely numbering 
five million souls, must increase; to twenty or thirty 
millions of people, and enormous sums of money must be 
expended in perfecting a scheme of internal and external 
defence. But all these things will assuredly come to pass 
in the fulness of time; her geographical position and 
conditions differing so greatly from those of the Northern 
Hemisphere, will be special arguments to support her 
claims for complete control of her own affairs, internal as 
well as external, and no Statesman will be found to resist 
those claims whenever they are advanced, as they cer¬ 
tainly will be, years, perhaps, before the present century 
draws to a close. . . . Therefore, Australn has much 

to do before she can dispense with the protection of 
Great Britain, and it would be madness to dream of 
doing that under existing circumstances. The danger of 
doing it is too evident for Australia to ignore her depend¬ 
ence upon the Mother Land. That she recognises the 
necessity of maintaining the connection is clear iv-. me 
anxiety she displays with regard to the e-.uachments 
of Foreign Powers in the Pacific. '.a one hand she 
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SONGS AND LYRICS. 

By CHARLES WHITWORTH WJfNNE, the Author of “Ad Astra.’’ 

THE FOLLOWING SELECTIONS ARE FROM “SONGS AND LYRICS":— 


FROM THE LOVE POEMS. 

THRO’ THE PASS OP LLANBERIS. 

Yon....at the end of the valley, 

Storm-wiack and cloud before— 

Thro' the wild pass of Llanberis 
To the gleam of a southern shore. 

So, tbro' the gulfs of sorrow, 

Thro v angnish of heart and mind, 

One only hope to my journey, 

One haven of peace X find. 

Yet, if that hope should fail me, 

That home in the valley fair, 

Alone, 'mid the wastes of the mountains, 

Must I wrestle with despair ! 

HAVE WE NOT MET ? 

Have we not met, and must we weep 
Because our paths divide ? 

Have we not pass’d from steep to steep 
Upon the mountain side ?— 

Our sun, if we had never met, 

In passionless content had set. 

Have we not met, and can we find 
No antidote to pain ? 

Are thought and memory both resign'd ? 

Doth nothing sweet remain ? 

Thou wouldst-not we had never met, 

And thou been spared this wild regret ? 

Have we not met—what wouldst thou more, 

The Paradieal flowers ? 

If Fate should not our love restore, 

Eternity is ours !— 

And in those happy fields are set 
The long, lost hours of our regret. 

WITHERED HOPES. 

Last night my heart was as a fading Rose, 

Which in an Urn of Tears I did dispose : 

When Dawn looked down from out her pearly throne, 
The Rose was left, but ah ! the Scent was flown. 

SHE WHOM THOU LOVEST. 

O heart, my heart 1 
Why tost in tempest throe ? 

She, whom tbou lovest, 

Cares not for thy joy, 

Cares not for thy woe, 

Then let her go ! 

O beauteous Truth! 

Why is thy heart so wrung ? 

She, whom tbou lovedst, 

Is false to thee and thine, 

Is false to me and mine, 

Then why repine ? 

O kindly stars ! 

Why shed thy tears for her ? 

Or is it mine own blinding pain 
That sees tears in tby glistening rain ? 

Oh, join with me to forget I 
Leave not a way for regret I 
And yet.. ..and yet!.... 

REJECTED. 

You cast my soul to the four winds of heaven, 

You hurl me, passionate, upon the sea of life— 

And all that I in love have madly given 
Comes back to me in strife ! 


FROM THE NATURE POEMS. 

THE RING-DOVE. 

’Mid beechy umbrage, bosky dell, 

'Tig there the Ring-aove loves to dwell, 

And, when the fiery noon is high, 

Croon softly to the sapphire sky. 

Like plashing waters heard at even, 

In which the sunset lights are riven, 

His mellow voice is soft and cool 
As moonbeams on a silent pool. 

Not here the upward-soaring lark 

With quivering throat can pierce the dark ; 

The Nightingale might sing in vain 
Within the Ring-dove’s hush’d domain. 

Thy song is like a Summer dream 
Beside some gently-rilling stream— 

A vale where quiet hearts may rest 
And in Love’s sanctity be blest. 

Amid the lush and waving grass, 

I watch the shadows as they pas*, 

And in thy leafy covert find 
A solace to my wounded mind— 

That Life is short, and Art is vain ; 

All unpremeditate thy strain ! 

That Love is long, and Virtue sure. 

And wedded bliss is more and more. 

TWILIGHT. 

O mystic Hour ! when day and night 
Seem spell-bound with the fading light, 

When hill and valley, dale and grove, 

Bespeak none other voice but Love. 

Recumbent on her couch of pine, 

With languorous grace and dewy eyne, 

The Queen of Heaven doth now unfold 
Her fatal beauty limn’d in gold. 

Whilst on the air the bat’s bent wings 
Add witchery to earthly things, 

As, sailing with uneven fiight, 

He mocks the shadows of the night. 

Now doth my spirit feel a part 
Of ONE, Great, Universal Heart— 

The bond of fellowship at least 
’Twixt Man and Nature, bird and beast. 

SUNDOWN. 

The noises of day come out distinct and clear 
While children’s voices break the mufiied roar 
That rbes from the village. Evermore 
The babble of birds disturbs the dreaming ear. 

The ring-dove gurgles from a coppice near. 

The lark just Hits above his wheaten floor. 

And tired of climbing seeks his nestlings four, 

Whilst swallows cleave the laden atmosphere. 

The bloom of fruit is on the distant firs, 

The valley fills with soft and filmy spray, 

The breeze just fans the face and dieB away, 

And not a leaf within the forest stirs. 

The sun goes down upon the throbbing air, 

And leaves the hills more silent than they were. 

ON DEATH. 

Why shouldst thou fear, since Death must come ? 

Why, Mortal, shouldst thou fear the tomb ? 

Thou canst not one Bw«et minute gain, 

Nor stay the Hand that stilleth pain ! 

Then bravely meet the silent Foe,— 

If Foe He be, Who ends thy woe,— 

For at the worst Forgetfulness, 

And at the best great Happiness, 

Will minister to thy distress, 

And make the parting less and less ! 


NOTE.—A TENTS EDITION of “4M ASTRA,” delicately bound, and printed 

on antique paper, is Now Ready, price (>i. net. 

London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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regards with apprehension the possibility of France 
getting possession of tho New Hebrides, and on the other 
she sees Germany permanently installed in New Guinea 
and Samoa. Left to herself just now, these two Powers 
would be a constant source of uneasiness to Australia, and 
that danger would be intensified if she had not the 
protection and assistance of Great Britain to rely on. 
Complete national independence will not be sought for, 
therefore, until Australia feels absolutely sure of her 
position from being able to defend herself against foreign 
attack, and when that stage of her development is reached 
the leave-taking between Great Britain and Australia will 
be one of mutual friendliness and best wishes on the part 
of the old nation and the new. 

From the foregoing extract you will see, Mr. Editor, that 
there is no justification for the statement in your review 
that Mr. Grey “ apparently does not see how utterly 
helpless the great island-continent would be were it not 
for the British fleet.”—I am, etc., 

J. Grattan Grey. 

National Liberal Club, Whiteliall-plaee, S.W. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 93 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best verses, not 
exceeding sixteen lines, in praise of the strawberry. We award it to 
Hr. Alfred Edward Wright, 21, Bentinek-street, Greenock, for the 
following: 

Most welcome, pal ate-tempting loveliness ! 

Dear to the eye, refreshment of dull thought! 

Shall we not linger o’er thee to express 

The triple charm from nature’s wildness caught Y 

Slow-tinted by the various moods that ran 
Through secret alchemy of tireless powers, 

Like a fair jewel hung against the sun, 

Thou eomest from the tomb of faded flowers. 

Thou dost recall the outworn breath of spring. 

The soft compulsion of June’s warm embrace, 

And the choice air of freshness thou dost bring 
Tells that the transient summer grows apace. 

Much more our thoughts to careless hours invite, 

And pleasant meetings by cool wood and field ; 

Where we may taste anew the brief delight 
Of the full life which may such beauty yield. 

Other verses received are as follows : 

Dear crimson globule hiding there, 

So coyly ’mid thy dark green leaves, 

As luscious and as sweet as fair, 

^ As they know well, the feathered thieves ! 

Plum, peach, and apricot, must bow 
Their dainty heads abashed to thee ; 

The ripest raspl>erry, I vow, 

Shall never win a stave from me. 

God’s choicest gift thou art, my friend, 

Beloved by all in every home; 

And then how beautiful thy end, 

To find a grave in creamy foam! 

Oh ! may we when life’s sun has set. 

Still meet thee in thv winsome guise, 

And see thee, l>om sweeter yet, 

In some enchanted Paradise ! 

[F. B. D., Torquay.] 

When dainty June spreads out a shade 
As fresh as Katie’s grenadine, 

And underneath the swaying green 
Anette the daiimsk cloth has laid ; 

When Bessie hints a thirsty sinile, 

I seek the luscious strawb’ry pile. 

’Tis not alone bis royal dress 
Of scarlet set with beads of gold. 

Nor jxrfume, fine as Rhenish old, 

Nor frail white blossom’s loveliness. 

That bids me.crown the strawb'ry fair-^— 

He hath a e-harm more debonair. 


He comes with dancing and delight. 

When balls are many, eyes arc bright, 

With garden parties and—the rest; 

In fine, when ladies look their best. 

[R. O. S., London.] 

Many rare fruits the June month giveth, 

Myriad flowers she jubilant shows, 

Flaunts to the sun her lilacs and lilies. 

Paints the earth with her glorious rose : 

Proud she is of her various beauties, 

Sweet to smell and lovely to see, 

But of her children none can challenge, 

Strawberry ml, thy peer to lx-. 

Surely thou in the Garden of Eden 
Hadst no place, else never had Eve 
Yearned for the apple of doom and trouble—• 

Trouble eternal o’er winch we grieve! 

Had she but known thy luscious flavour—- 
Subtile and sensuous as finest wine— 

Never an apple that grew had tempted 
Eve to incur the wrath Divine* 

[A. A. B., West Bromwich.] 

To most men strawberries are a simple fruit: 

To me they are au emblem, for to me 
They conjure from the realms of memory 
The spoiling of a flaunel boating suit; 

For there is that in their consistency 
Softer than any strains of Phoebus’ lute. 

Now let the lyre reveal their hidden worth, 

Now let the nations realise their scope— 

Blushing as redly as the Rose of Hope, 

Compressed, they give the finest stain on earth, 

Which cannot lx* removed by any soap. 

Nor rivalled by the witcheries of Perth. 

Ah ! if you doubt that modest-looking fruit 
Coweals within its heart the sunset glow, 

Array thee in a flannel boating-suit, 

Sit on some ripe ones—and thou, too, shalt know. 

[H. M. G., London. 

S’welp me—strawb'ry, 

But yer are the 
Best o’ English fruit, 

Bloomin’ luscious, 

Also pruscious, 

Stoling garding loot. 

Not me ! Take cream ! 

Yer make me dream 
O’ Sal's rosy cheeks, 

Red, delicious, 

When she’s vicious 
’Cos I kisses seeks. 

Yer more pretty red nor roses, 

And yer taste more sweet 
. When yer stoling—(Lor ! Sal blushes) 

Yer and them’s a treat. 

[H. W. D. O., London.] 
Twenty-nine other contributions received. 


Competition No. 94 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best quotation in 
prose or verse to illustrate the present state of the Liberal Party. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C., must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, July 10. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the third page of Wrap]>er, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : other¬ 
wise the first only will 1*> considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 
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FROM d. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 

“Tho mo at moving boom, without exooptJon, that ham boon written 
about the war, Glasgow Hlkald. 

A WOMAN’S MEMORIES of the WAR. 

By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

“Therein someth in? particularly winning In the chronicle of this energetic, tom naging woman, her 

description of scenes at tie front, her talks with the men.in short, the pictures queues, vividness, and 

unaff ected pathos in all she re late s wood irfally impresses 1 he reader.**— Du ml re Advertiser. _ 

TREASON AND PLOT: 

Mtrnwmlom for Oathotle Supremacy In the Leaf Year9 of Queen Elizabeth. 

By MARTIN HUME, Author of "The Great Lord Bargnley,” &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

" A brilliant and interesting book.”—Mr. W. L. Ooibtnk v, in ths Daily Telegraph. 

"To write the story of thoaeyturaa better man than Major Hume could hardly have been chosen.” 
_ Athena- n m. 

BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. By Walter Sichel. 

With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. Od. net. 

"At once erudite and brilliant.the ablest defence of the policy of making peace at Utrecht yet 

written.will take its place among the best political biographies in our language.”— Speaker. 

** We recognise the lx>ok as one of real importance, and one not to be neglected by any student of the 
eighteenth century.'*— Literature. _*_ 

ITALY TO-DAY A Study of her Politics, her Position, her Society, 

and her Letters. By BOLTON KING, Author of "A History of Italian Unity,” and THOMAS 
OK BY. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 12a. net. 

" For the first time we have put before ur in * Italy To-Day ’ a thoroughly impartial, lucid, and com¬ 
prehensive account of the social life and economic condition of Italy at the present time..Will un¬ 

doubtedly l>ecome cne of the most widely read and highly valued volumes on Italian life and prospects.” 
_ World. 

THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work and Life. By J. A. Hobson. 

Demy 8vo, 7a. 6d. net. 

" This i« a work to lie reckoned with by all economists and sociologists, and which every social reformer 
would do well to study with car e.”—Manchester Guardian. 


London: J. NISBET & CO., Limited, 21, Berners Street, W. 
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ON MONDAY NEXT. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


“ Fa«c n&tiug, absorbing, unique.” 

GEORGE MOORE’S GREAT NOVEL, 

SISTER TERESA, has just been pub- 

lished in Unwin's Green Cloth Library. Pi ice 6a. 

First Rsvikw. 

The Daily Chronicle says : “ A piece of sincere, strenuous, 
original art: * lie wo'-k of a mind uofeignedly devoted to a high 
ideal ot truth aud beauty. **__ 


A SIXPENNY EDITION. 

EVELTN INNES. By George Moore. 

A New Edition. 

EVELTN INNES. By George Moore. 

Entirely Rewritten. _ 

RENAISSANCE TYPES. By William 

SAMUEL LILLY, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse. Cam¬ 
bridge. Cloth gilt. 16s. 

•* Will be read with hearty interest by every reader into 
whose hands it falls-”— Scotsman. 


Ov.r 200,000 raid of thl. Book. 

QUINCEY ADAMS SAWYER and 

MASON'S CORNER FOLKS. A Picture of New England 
Home Lif-. By CHAS. FiLTON PIDGIN. Cloth, ns. 
Tliis is a gn**t American novel, which has been selling 
enormously in the States, and is now inued for the first time 
in this country. _ 

BERGEN WORTH. By Wallace Lloyd, 

Author of ' Houses of Glass.* Ac. Cloth. 6s. 1 
“A sensational storv of life in Chicago during the railway 
rio-sof l*b*4. dealing with the struggles of a vlllag- blacksmith 
to Htc the Christ-life. The story abounds in realistic scenes 
and events.”_i 

THE LIFE of BICHARD COBDEN. By 

JOHN MORLKY. Cheap Edition. (Reformer’s Book- 1 
shelf' 2 vols.. a*, fid. each._ 


No. 397. JULY, 1901. 8vo, price 6s. 

I.—DRAKE and his SUCCESSORS. 

II.-GREECE and ASIA. 

1 III.—TOLSTOY : a Study. 

| IV.—TEMPORARY STARS. 

V.—THE TIME SPIRIT of the NINETEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY, 

VI.—NATIONAL PERSONALITY, 
j VII.-THE SITUATION in the FAR EAST. 

VIII.—THE NORTH AMERICANS of YESTERDAY. 

IX.—THE SPECTACULAR ELEMENT in DRAMA. 

X.—SOUTH AFRICA. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 

THE ENGLISH 

HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

! Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

1 No. 63. JULY, 1901. Royal 8vo, price as. 

I 1. Articles. 

1 WILLIAM STUBBS. BISHOP of OXFORD. Professor 
Maitland, LL.D. 

j THE MAKING of the NEW FOREST. By F. Baring. 

I THE FOREIGN POLICY of ENGLAND UNDER WALPOLE. 

I By Basil Williams. Part VI. 

I EUROPE and the OTTOMAN POWER BEFORE tho NINE¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. Miller. 

MASSENA’S LINES of MARCH in PORTUGAL, and 
FRENCH ROUTES in NORTHERN SPAIN. By T. J. 

! Andrews. 

2. Notes and Documents. — 3. Review* of Rooks.—A. Notices of 
Periodical P'Mications. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


PAUL BOURQBT’8 N«W NOVEL- 

THE DISCIPLE. By the Author of 

“Outre Met.”Ac. Cloth. 6s. 

** A great, strong, powerful hook.**— Scotsman. 

London : T. Fisher Uxwx. Paternoster Square, E.C. 


selections from 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


AN AMERICAN TRANSPORT in 

the CRIMEAN WAR. By Capt. CODMAN. 
198 pp. Price 3s. 0d. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton & Co. j 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS: 
TO “THE ACADEMY,” | 

(.'.■misting of Thirty-scren Portraits of Old and 
Xew Celebrities in Literature , may still be 
obtained, singly, or in complete sets for j 
Ss. 6 d., on application to the Office, 43, 
Chancery Lane, W.O. 


WORKS BY DR. MAOLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on tho 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

London: ALEXANDER & 8HBPHEARD, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, H jlborn, W.C. 


DEICHTON, BELL & GO., 

CAMBRIDGE. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

THE RISEN MASTER. 

A SEQUEL TO 

PASTOR PASTORUM, 

By Rev. HENRY LATHAM. M.A., 

Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

" VVc could find many things in the book to criticise, but these 
very things ruggest devout thought-—not flippant doubt. It lias 
faults, but no book could do mote to stimulate aud corroborate 
faith. Our advice is to buy it aud read it, to keep it and read it 
again ."—Church Times. 

" The book is written in the reverent spirit natural to a devout 
believer; and it is well that it so, for it is full of conjectures aud 
theories, many of which, if made in at all a flippant and irrev¬ 
erent tone, would have certainly tended to startle and offend 
old-fashioned Christians, who think that speculations on such 
mysterious subjects are apt to be presumptuous and to lead to 
rationalism. We can scarcely, however, conceive the most con¬ 
servative believer l>eing hurt or offended a r any theory that is 
broached in this bunk "—Church (Quarterly Review. 

“In saying that ‘The Risen Master* is worthy of its pre¬ 
decessors we are giving it high praise. It is a model of what 
fucIi a l»ook should be, and is an expression of the Cambridge 

spirit and method at its best-The whole book, indeed, seems 

to us a remarkable expression of a truly historical spirit, and 
serves to show that if the Resurrection story be not a true one, 
it is one of the most inexplicable instances of human delusion 
in tho world’s history .”—Cambridge Review. 

“It will stimulate tho reader to pouder with fresh interest 
the marvellous narratives of the llesurrectiou, the mysterious- 
ucss of which it never seeks to explain *wa y.”—Pilot. 

“Two plates, repreieuting the exterior and interior of the 
Holy Sepulchre, contribute greatly to the elucidation of the 
writer’s views on th“ Resurrection, and we should think this 
most interesting treati-m on so vital an article of the creed must 
be a welcome addition to the Bible student’s library " 

Publishers' Circular. 

“Tho argument is presente 1 with great fulness and elaliont- 
tion. and is withal most iutorcstiug and suggestive. The 
journey to Emmaus. the appearance at the. Sea of Tiberias, tho 
manifestation on the Mouot. the ap|H‘araoc<! to James, the 
later appearances at Jerusalem, the Ascension, aud the day of 
Fcuteoost form tho theme of subsequent chapters. The book 
is aide and suggestive and pervaded with a deeply religious 
spirit."— Primitive MeUunUst. 

*• l’erhaps the impression made by this book upon us may 
ltest 1 h* described by saying that whilst before reading it we 
were inclined to acquiesce in the * value judgment ’ view of 
Kitsch], and to say that all which could be known was that 
something had happened which convinced the first disciples 
that their Master had ri«cu, but exactly what could not be 
said ; we are now rather inclined to the view th*t an approxi¬ 
mation to what actually happened can be known-In the 

heartiest way we commend this book to all thoughtful Christian 
peoi de. Hr ami ne r. 

“The whole Ijook brings out the method in which during the 
forty days our Lord taught His disciples—not. as is often 
thought, the details of Church organisation, but the principles 
of Church life.”— Churchwoman. 

“ Mr. Latham has unquestionably rendered a real service to all 
thoughtful students of the Gospel records. Those whose vocation 
is teaching will perhaps find less to help them in this volume 
than in ‘ Pastor Pastorum’; but in Any case it will stimulate 
their thought, and quicken their interest. It will help them to 
realise more vividly the wisdom aud tenderness of the methods 
employed by Almighty God in the education of His children.” 

Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. net. 

STUDIES OF ARIANISM. 

Chiefly rtftrrlng to the Character and 
Ohronology of tha Reaction which 
followed tho Council of Nicsea. 

By HENRY MELVILL GWaTKIN, M.A., 

Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge. 

“ So even if this edition were & reprint of the first we should 
have great treasure. We should still have the only treatment 
of Arianism that combines utmost judgment with utmost 
scholarship in lucid language. But Prof. Gwatkfu lias wrought 
over the book aud taken account of all the literature -*u the 
subject published since his first edition appeared in 1 skj." 

_ Expository times. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. Od. net. 

A NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

RONALD AND I; 

Or, Rcanea and Characters from a Village 
of the Past. 

By ALFRED PRETOR, M.&., • 

Fellow of St. Catherine’s Collette, Cambridge. 

“Stories and sketches.There is not one which is not of its 

kind perfect."—6’<. James's Gazette. 

“A volume of clever sketches. Indeed there is more than 
cleverness in them."— Spectator. 

“There is literature here, and that of the very best; witness 
‘The Gruel Crawling Foam.”’— Birkenhead News. 

“We hud finished Mr. Pretoria book, and been refreshed by 
the knowledge and humour and tenderness."— Literature. 


NOW READY. 

CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS. — Theology — Hmtory—Biography—Law 
— Political Economy — I'hilosnpv y — Greek and 
Latin Classics-— Mathematics-Natural Science- 
General Literature—Fine Arts and Illustrated 
Books. 

A HAND LIST of RECENT PUR 

CHASES, GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Cambridge 
London : 


DEIGUTON, BALL & CO. 
GEOR'iE BELL .t SONS. 
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GREAT SUCCESS 

OF 

THE TAT LER 

No. 2 is hotter than No. f. 

w ON SALE TO-DAY -w 

No. 2 

OF 

THE TATLER 
Cbe Rcu> Society and Dramatic paper. 

In consequence of the great rush for No. 1, and the enormous number I 
ordered by the Trade, we regret to say that some Newsagents were rather 1 
late in getting their supplies, and we fear that many persons failed to secure I 
a copy. They can, however, obtain a copy of the SECOND NUMBER || 
everywhere TO-DAY y although to-morrow may be too late. H 

Remember that 
No. 2 is hotter than No. 1. 

THE TATLER 

An Up-to-Date Society Paper. 

Society and the Stage Richly Illustrated Week by Week. 

The Best Printing, The Best Paper, The Best Contents 
of any Paper of its kind. 

Published every Wednesday, price 6d. 

You can get No. 2 TO-DAY at any Newsagent’s or at 

any Railway Bookstall. 
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The Literary Week. 

Wr have already referred to the collotype reproduction 
of the First Folio of Shakespeare which is to he issued hy 
the Clarendon Press. The Chatsworth copy has, hy per¬ 
mission of the Duke of Devonshire, been deposited on loan 
in the Bodleian Library, and from it the reproduction is in 
progress at the Oxford University Press. This reproduc¬ 
tion will be of the exact size of the original, with the 
necessary margin; and the whole of the 910 pages of the 
First Folio will be included in one volume. A brief intro¬ 
duction by Mr. Sidney Lee will be prefixed, giving 
bibliographical details, with as full a catalogue as 
practicable of all known copies of the First Folio. It is 
already certain that, it will contain details of a much 
larger number of copies than that enumerated in any 
previous list. It is proposed to issue the volume by sub¬ 
scription in the first place. The subscription price for 
copies in full calf will be six guineas, and for copies in 
paper boards five guineas. 


It is a curious fact that the writings of Newman, Pusev, 
Keble, Manning, and George Eliot are exciting a great deal 
of interest for the first time among French students of 
English literature. A recent work, admirably named 
L'Inr/uietude Religieuse, by Father Henri Bremond, S.J., 
has recently met with official recognition, and been crowned 
by the French Academy. This work, written in a most 
charming style—which, with perfect originality, reminds 
us now of Taine in clearness, and now' of Anatoie France 
in its touches of humanity—ought to he read hy everyone 
interested in the direction of French thought. 


Thb author of the detective story, The Black Tortoise, 
which was published last March, is, we are informed, a 
Norwegian holding a high position in his own country. 
The book was published under the pseudonym of “ Fredrick 
Viller,” but the author is Mr. C. Sparre, a captain in the 
Norwegian Navy till last year, when he became a member 
of the present Liberal Government in Norway. The 
English version of the story was made by Mrs. H. L. 
Braokstad. Mr. Sparre has written a new story. The 
Mysterious Ship, which is now being translated into 
English. 


Mb. W. B. Yeats, who is staying in the county Galway 
with friends, is at work upon a series of short, poems deal¬ 
ing with events in the heroic age of Ireland. 


Mr. C. A. Downer has prepared a volume upon Frederic 
Mistral, the Poet of Provence, which treats fully of the 
poet’s life and works, and also of the modem Provencal 
language and the movement known ns the Felihrige. 


“Yes, many long years hence, when all of us are gone, 
I can imagine that a little volume will be in circulation 
containing ‘ Rab and His Friends,’ and ‘ Our Dogs,’ and 
also, let us say, the ' Letters to Dr. Cairns,’ and ‘ Queen 


Marys Child-Garden,' and ‘ Jeoms, the Doorkeeper,’ and 
the paper called ‘Mystifications,’ and that called ‘Pet 
Marjorie,’ or ‘ Marjorie Fleming,' and that then readers, 
now unborn, thrilled by that peculiar touch which only 
things of heart and genius can give, will confess to the 
same charm that, now fascinates us, and will think with 
interest of Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh.’’ So said 
Prof. Masson many years ago, and now Messrs. A. 
and C. Black are about to realise the Professor’s anticipa¬ 
tions by publishing a sixpenny edition of these papers. 


The Connoisseur, a journal for urt. and curio collectors, 
is the title of a new' illustrated shilling monthly periodical 
which is to be published by Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co. in September. Among the subjects which will 
be dealt with in the first number are “An Account of the 
Collection of Sir Charles Tennant, Bart.” ; “Some Missing 
Sir Joshuas ” ; “ The Art of Collecting Oilk ” ; “ Hall-marks 
on Old Silver ” ; “ Engravings ” ; “ Violins ” ; “ Old 

Lace”; “Medals,” etc. There will be coloured plates, and 
other full-page illustrations, including a protrait of Sir 
Charles Tennant. 


Messrs. Hutchinson and Co., the publishers of 
The Lin,tty Races of Mankind, are about to issue the first 
part of a companion work, to he called The Living 
Animals of the World, which will be issued in fortnightly 
parts. The new work will be a comprehensive Natural 
History, written by authorities, on what is claimed to be 
an entirely new plan. The illustrations, of which there 
will be about 1,000, including a large number of coloured 
plates, will be exclusively from photographs collected from 
all parts of the world. 


Mr. Richard Wihteino was the lender of a debate at a 
recent meeting of the Pioneer Club on tho subject, “Can 
the writer of fiction see too much of the world?” Mr. 
Whiteing was of opinion that the best writing came from 
the man or woman who saw not much, but deep and well, 
no matter how' small his area. As examples, ho cited the 
Brontes, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and Mr. Barrie among others, 
and showed that what they knew of the world as we mean 
it was very little indeed ; yet how well each knew his own 
little world I Mr. Whiteing considered that Mr. Barrie’s 
work had suffered from a widening knowledge of the world. 


experiences on a big scale is now on a visit to London, 
says the Daily Chronicle. This is a young American, 
Prof. Wyckoff, who left the Chair of Political Economy 
in Princeton University to wander over the continent of 
America as an ordinary job workman. Ho has suffered 
with the poor, frankly adopting their conditions of life, 
so that he might know how they live. His two books on 
Workers, and the series of illustrated articles by him in 
Scribner’s Magazine, have served him as an introduction 
to many Englishmen, who are delighted to make personal 
acquaintance with their author. 
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Br the death of Prof. Peter Guthrie Tait Edinburgh 
students have lost a great teacher. He was born in 1851, 
at Dalkeith; was First Senior Wrangler and First Smith’s 
Prizeman in 1852. From 1860 up to last February he 
held the Natural Philosophy chair at Edinburgh. Every¬ 
one sympathised with him last year in the death of his son, 
Frederick, of the Black Watch regiment, who was killed at 
Koodoosberg Drift in February, 1900. Prof. Tait, as 
we have said, was a very fine teacher. In that character 
he is delightfully sketched by Mr. J. M. Barrie in his little 
book, An Edinburgh Eleven: Pencil Portraits from 
College Life. Mr. Barrie says: 

Turner is said by medicals to be the finest lecturer in the 
T'niversity. He will never be that so long as Tait is in 
the Natural Philosophy chair. Never, I think, can there 
have been a more superb demonstrator. I have his burly 
figure before me. The small twinkling eyes had a fas¬ 
cinating gleam in them;he could concentrate them until 
they held the object looked at; when they flashed round 
the room he seemed to have drawn a rapier. I have seen 
a man fall back in alarm under Tait’s eyes, though there 
were a dozen benches between them. These eyes could 
be merry as a boy’s, though, as when he turned a tube of 
water on students who would insist on crowding too near 
an experiment, for Tait's was the humour of high spirits. 
I could conceive him at marbles still, and feeling annoyed 
at defeat. He could not fancy anything much funnier 
than a man missing his chair. Outside his own subject, 
he is not, one feels, a six-footer. When Mr. R. L. Steven¬ 
son’s memoir of the late Mr. Fleeming Jenkin was pub¬ 
lished, Tait said at great length that he did not like it; 
he would have had the sketch by a scientific man. But 
though scientists may be the only men nowadays who 
have anything to say, they are also the only men who 
can’t say it. Scientific men out of their sphere know for 
a fact that novels are not true. So they draw’ back from 
novelists who write biography. Prof. Tait and Mr. 
Stevenson are both men of note, who walk different ways, 
and when they meet neither likes to take the curbstone. 
If they were tied together for life in a three-legged race, 
which would suffer the more? 

But if Tait’s science weighs him to the earth, he has a 
genius for sticking to his subject, and I am lost in admira¬ 
tion every time I bring back his lectures. It comes as 
natural to his old students to say when they meet, “ What 
a lecturer Tait was! ” as to Englishmen to joke about the 
bagpipes. It is not possible to draw a perfect circle, 
Chrystal used to say, after drawing a very fin* one. To 
the same extent, it was not possible for Tait never to fail 
in his experiments. The atmosphere would be too much 
for him once in a session, or there were other hostile 
influences at work. Tait warned us of these before pro¬ 
ceeding to experiment, but we merely smiled. We 
believed in him as though he were a Bradshaw announcing 
that he would not be held responsible for possible errors. 


In his last letter to Belinda, Arthur Pendennys is as 
wise and witty as ever. He deplores the fact, brought out 
by the Census returns, that we have among us a solid 
million of women in excess of men, and that they all 
seem to be writing garden books. Concerning The Crisis, 
he says: “ Americans and English are different enough 
in many ways, but each has its Winston Churchill. The 
two young men ought to meet in the middle of the 
Atlantic and fight for the name. Meanwhile both benefit 
by the confusion. The Crisis is an American historical 
tale of the time of Lincoln, and is one of those books— 
which are getting far too numerous—that has sold sixty- 
five thousand copies. This means in America ; but the 
publishers rarely say so I am afraid that in the case of 
The Crisis it will be found to be one of the novels that are 
without profit, save in their own countrv.” 


In our opinion the weather is becoming too hot for a 
discussion on the question “Can Literature Be Taught/" 
Nevertheless, it is being discussed in the Pilot, where 


Canon Ainger urbanely holds the scales between Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who says it cannot, and Mr. H. C. Beeching, who 
says it can. He says : 

On the one hand, I think Mr. Lang underrates the value, 
even the necessity, of notes, or instruction otherwise given, 
to a beginner in the subject. I am entirely with him in 
holding that the one sole object in studying good literature 
is to be able rightly and fully to admire and to enjoy it. 
But lie seems to me to overlook the fact that unless a boy or 
girl understands the words they read, enjoyment is 
hindered and confused. And I think he over-estimates, 
not soniueh the average intelligence, but the average know¬ 
ledge of the beginner. ’When a boy, reading “ Macbeth, 
comes to the line: — 

To alter favour ever is to fear: 
if it conveys no meaning to him owing to the unfamiliarity 
of Shakespearean words or idioms, then he is so much the 
poorer for his ignorance—and it cannot be time wasted to 
remove his difficulty. 

On the other hand, I think Mr. Beeching has too much 
confidence in the ability of the teacher to create a taste 
for what is excellent where Nature has not so willed it. 
“ To the mediocre," says Joube.rt, “ the mediocre is excel¬ 
lent,’’ and the hundreds of thousands who read and admire 
the novelist called X could by no amount of lecturing be 
persuaded that their idol was of clay. You may conduct 
a reader to the classics of our literature, but you cannot 
compel their enjoyment. . . . The germ of a literary 

sense and a literary bias is born with some persons and not 
with others. There seems little use in ignoring this fact-. 
The literary sense will early stimulate literary curiosity— 
and the young student will read, right and left, for his 
own pleasure. He will taste this and that wine, this and 
that vintage, and will come to find out which is the best— 
and why certain poets and prose writers have come to be 
called “ classics." There is no other way than this. 


Mr. Alfred Nutt, also, joins in the debate, upholding, 
as ever, the research side of literature. Mr. Lang had 
said that the ’ only reason for reading Shakespeare is 
to be able to appreciate his poetry.’’ Mr. Nutt exclaims : 

The only reason ? Shakespeare is no absolutely isolated 
phenomenon; he stands in a given relation to the culture, 
the feelings, the manners of his time; he is influenced by 
his predecessors; he is influenced by and influences his 
contemporaries. It is surely as legitimate to study Shake¬ 
speare with a view to understanding the England and the 
Europe of the sixteenth century as it is, let us say, to 
study a rose with a view .to understanding plant mor¬ 
phology, or the Jungfrau with a view to understanding the 
geology of the Alps. We do not assume that the botanist, 
by virtue of his study, becomes incapable of appreciating 
a*garden of roses, or that the geologist becomes blind to 
the charm and majesty of mountains. Why should it be 
assumed, as Mr. Lang evidently does assume, that know¬ 
ledge of the “ history and evolution of literature ” neces¬ 
sarily tends to deaden the appreciation of literature itself ? 
I can imagine a boy or girl so afflicted by nature as to be 
unable to delight in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream”; 
one is grieved, full of pity, as in the case of a blind or deaf 
child. I cannot imagine any human being so constituted 
as to be capable of appreciating the play, and, at the same 
time, capable of having his appreciative capacity destroyed 
by reading Mr. Gollancz’s delightful introduction to it. If 
he were very dull, very limited in mental range, his 
appreciation might, possibly be not heightened, but that it 
should be impaired—’tis unthinkable. 


The literary world, in its two hemispheres, has heard 
with great regret of the death of Mr. W. J. Stillman, at 
the age of 74. It is but two months since we surveyed 
Mr. Stillman’s long and varied career as artist, journalist. 
United States Consul, and Times correspondent, in con¬ 
nection with his Autobiography of a Journalist. He had 
met an infinite variety of men eminent in art, literature, 
and politics. Four years ago Mr. Stillman came to Eng¬ 
land from serving the Tunes in Italy, took a charming 
Surrey’ home, and gave himself leisure to write about 
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squirrels. He was great in gardening, yet from his pen 
there kept flowing the evidences of his open-eyed, genial 
attention to the world’s aflairs. Not seldom he favoured 
us with a letter. A man of true culture, many 
enthusiasms, and sufficient achievement, Mr. Stillman was 
a man whom one misses. 


The 3 ew Tori Times’ Saturday Review reports a 
curious literary case that has engaged the New York 
police-courts. It was that of a lady who had been arrested 
at the suit of her landlord for trying to defraud him of a 
board bill. The defendant pleaded that she had written 
an immortal work, or, if not quite that, a work which was 
to be “ the book of the day.” Although she had explained 
her ambitions and her intentions to her landlord, and had 
actually given him an order for the first payments on the 
unpublished and unaccepted work, he prosecuted her for 
removing herself and her belongings from his house without 
paying her bill. The magistrate decided that there was 
no evidence of intent to defraud on the part of the 
authoress. This implies a simple faith on the part of the 
authoress in her unborn book which is certainly pathetic. 
It is true that she declared that her expectations had been 
partly shared by the publishers to whom she had showed it. 
It seems to have been partly shared by the vory landlord 
who has used her with such severity, since she quieted him 
for a time with assignments of her claims upon the sale. 
But the upshot of the war between faith and unfaith that 
went on within him was a determination to hale her before 
a magistrate. Seeing that she had no money, this seems 
to have Been a rather wanton performance. He was a 
strange landlord to allow himself to be even temporarily 
appeased by the hypothecation of an unpublished work bv 
an unknown author. “ Was ever poet so trusted before? ” 
was the admiring comment of one of the tribe on another's 
schedule in bankruptcy. But that was a small test of faith 
compared with a board bill which had been running for 
two years and had amounted to 951.16 dols. The chances 
that it will be paid from the profits of Clotilrle TrevaUion , 
one may safely say, are slender. 


Mr. F. T. Bullen writes very interestingly in the 
Spectator on the books found in the forecastles of long- 
voyage ships. They are few, and they are miscellaneous ; 
yet only once has Mr. Bullen- been in a forecast le that had 
not a Bible and a copy of Shakespeare, “ the property of 
some man who held on to them voyage after voyage with an 
almost superstitious regard.” The forecastle readers 
number some characters among them, misers of their 
literary wealth. “ I have in my mind’s eye an old Danish 
shipmate who had a copy of a novel called Aynes 
IT iUoughby, which he would occasionally lend with a 
great deal of pomp and circumstance, but having lent it 
he could hardly tear himself away from the vicinity of 
the borrower until he had regained possession of it. His 
was a typical case. But he need not have been afraid, for 
there are few people in their own stratum of society who 
treat a book so humanely as do sailors. And there are 
none who more fully appreciate the reading to them of 
a good book, who remember better what they have heard, 
or comment more shrewdly upon it.” 


Another portrait: “ One man, an American of great 
mental qualities, I especially remember, whose passion for 
reading was such that he would sit up the whole night 
with a favourite author, Dickens for preference, and bribe 
his watch mates heavily to take his duties for him, such 
as wheel or look-out, so that he might remain undisturbed. 
Bent nearly double in his bunk, the miserable lamp hung 
upon a surreptitiously shifted hook so as to bring it nearer 
him while still affording some light, for his shipmates to 
rise or retire by, he made a pathetic picture of the pursuit 


of literature under difficulties, yet one familiar to all 
deepwater sailors.” In conclusion, Mr. Bullen gives a 
poor account of the tramp steamer as a floating library. 
Very little reading is done by the crew, “ the conditions are 
too onerous altogether—and so the seamen in these 
vessels become practically unread, since very little reading 
is done by any seaman temporarily ashore. The excellent 
libraries in the ‘ sailors' homes ’ are almost entirely 
neglected, and even seamen’s reading-rooms connected with 
missions are mostly patronised bv men who are not sailors 
at all.” 


There is nothing eighteenth century or Johnsonian about 
Mr. Le Gallienne. Nevertheless, by the invitation of Mr. 
Herbert Vivian, and the use of capital letters, he is made 
to appear as Ramblerish as possible in his essav on “ The 
Desire of the Star for the Moth.” One cannot imagine 
Johnson using the figure, or the inversion. M. Le 
Gallienne says: 

The Desire of the Moth for the Star has been made 
proverbial by a great Poet; but, so far as I am aware, no 
one has remarked that the Attraction is mutual, and 
that perhaps the Desire of the Star for the Moth in 
certain Cases is even more passionate than the Desire of 
the Moth for the Star. 

Of course, there are very big successful Stars who affect 
that the Hero-worshipper Moth is a Nuisance, and build 
themselves about with Bastions of Privacy, through 
which no Ray of their Shining can reach the most per¬ 
severing Moth—but then, you see, they are so sure of 
their Moths. I wonder if the Time should come when 
the Flocks of little Pilgrims up to their dizzy Radiance 
begin to slacken, and the Roar of Moth-Wings outside 
their guarded Country-seats to grow fainter—and it has 
happened so with some very great Stars indeed!—if they 
would not become a little insecure in their Feeling of 
Starriness, and perhaps even at last unshutter a Window, 
and let slip a Beam of their celestial Selves; lest the 
Moths should grow discouraged, and perhaps cease coming 
at all. 

I have heard that some Stars of this Magnitude charge 
the Moth Half a Guinea for their Autographs—strictlv, 
of course, for the Benefit of the Hospitals. Such Stars 
are, you can imagine, very sure of themselves. But there 
is another Kind of big Star that makes quite as fine a 
Blaze as those of which I have been speaking, yet is by 
no means so unsocial; on the Contrary, is smilingly, even 
eagerly accessible to every Moth that is so kind and 
appreciative as to take the Trouble to call with its 
Homage. It often, indeed, asks the Moth to stay for 
Lunch, and makes it promise to be sure to come again. 

For this Kind of Star Press-cutting Agencies were 
invented, and my Belief is that the Secret of its Affability 
lies in an hidden Dread within its Heart that it is not 
really a fixed Star at all, but only a Comet. It dare not, 
however, admit this, even in the Silence of its own Soul, 
so it seeks to drown the hideous Whisper in the mur¬ 
murous Cloud of the Moths. 

We wonder what Johnson and Boswell will make of this 
when they receive it from their Elysian newsagent? See 
our Competition column. 


Apropos of our article on Sartor Resartvs last week, we 
may mention that Messrs. Macmillan have this week issued 
Sartor and Heroes and Hero-Worship, in one volume, in 
their excellent “ Library of English Classics.” These two 
works print well together, for they were associated in 
Carlyle’s modest finances. Mr. A. W. Pollard, in his 
bibliographical note, quotes Carlyle’s letter to his mother, 
written in 1841, in which he says: “ I have bargained with 
Fraser for my lectures. They are now at press ; that kept 
me so very bu'sy. He would give me only £75—the dog— 
but then he undertakes a new edition of Sartor too (the 
former being sold), and gives me another £75 for that. too. 
It is not bad, £150 of ready money—at least money with¬ 
out risk. I did not, calculate on getting anything at 
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present for Teufelsdroeckh. Poor Teufelsdroeekh, it seems 
very curious money sliould lie even in him. They trampled 
him into the gutters at his first appearance, but he rises up 
again—finds money bid for him.” 


Sartor had been written to be a magazine article, but it 
got out of hand and became a book. In July, 1831, 
Carlyle had written to his brother: “I am struggling 
forward with Dreck, sick enough but not in bad heart. I 
think the world will nowise be enraptured with this 
(medicinal) Devil's Dung ; that the critical republic will 
cackle vituperative!}' or perhaps maintain total silence. 
A la bonne heure! It was the best I had in me ; what 
God had given me, what the Devil shall not take away. ’ 


Sartor did ultimately appear in Fraser, to which magazine 
Carlyle sent. it. after a fruitless round -of the publishers. 
Fraser took it. doubtfully, and had reason to regret, his 
bargain, for his desk was covered with letters of disapproval 
from the readers of the magazine. He refused to issue it 
in book form. Carlyle, however, had stipulated that the 
magazine printer should make up some thirty or forty 
complete copies as he printed it. The printer, made litty- 
eight copies, and thus Sartor first saw light as a " readable 
pamphlet, of 107 pages, all made up without break.” It is 
greatly to the credit of American readers that theirs were 
the first, demands which brought, a regular edition into 
being, the first American edition appearing in 1836. Two 
years later England followed suit, with an edition by 
Saunders and Ottley, which Carlyle pronounced dingy” 
and “ill-managed,” but “correct, or nearly correct, as to 
printing.” 


The July number of Pearson's Magazine contains the 
first, instalment of a new serial story of Mr. H. G. Wells’s, 
called “ The Sea Lady.” The theme is the arrival of a 
mermaid at a fashionable English watering-place—a mer¬ 
maid who is l>ent. on making her way into English society. 


A volume of selections from Dr. Weir Mitchell’s pre¬ 
viously published poems, a good part, of which consists of 
dramatic dialogues and monologues, is in the press. One 
of his subjects is Franyois Villon, another is Francis 
Drake. 


Bibliographical. 

There should be a large public for the coming new 
edition of Stevenson’s Familiar Similes of Men and Hooks. 
This came out in 1882, and consisted of essays contributed 
to the Cornhill, Macmillan , and Xeir (J aarter/i /. It had, 
“by way of criticism,” a preface, running to twenty pages, 
in which Stevenso i reviewed his own work. His subjects, 
it will be remembered, were Victor Hugo, Robert, Burns, 
Walt Whitman, Thoreau, Villon, Charles D’Orleans, Pepys, 
and John Knox, of whom, in this introduction, Stevenson 
said : “ These were all men whom, for one reason or another, 
I loved ; or when I did not love the men, my love was the 
greater to their Ixioks. I had read them and lived with 
them; for months they were continually in my thoughts. . . . 
and behold, when I came to write of them, my tone was 
sometimes hardly courteous and seldom wholly just.” An 
edition of the Studies appeared in 1888 , but the book seems 
not to have had anything like an extensive vogue. And 
yet Stevenson will probably live, in the end, lather in his 
essays and his verses than in his romantic fictions. 

We ought, not to be surprised at anything nowadays ; but 
the announcement of an edition de la.ce of Charles Kingsley’s 
biography and works does give one pause. Is he, then, so 
very much read in these days l I should not have thought 


so. Of late years, of course, there have been reprints galore 
of the non-copyright tales—of Westward Ho! of Hypatia, 
of Alton Locke, of Yeast, and of Two Years Ago. But these 
have been mostly of the cheap, though handy, sort. The 
latest collected edition of the novels and poems was, I 
believe, that of 1896, when they were put into eleven 
volumes, which cost a guinea. Prior to that—in 1888-89— 
there was an edition of the novels, at three-and-sixpence 
each; and that, again, had been preceded—so far back as 
1881-84—by the Eversley edition of the works at five 
shillings a volume, and an excellent edition that was. One 
may believe in the enduring qualities of at least Westward 
Ho! and Hypatia and the Water Babies, and even of Alton 
Locke and Yeast, which have a sort of historical interest; 
but Kingsley is the very last Victorian scribe whom I 
should have expected to find figuring in a de luxe edition. 

The fact that The Cloister ami the Hearth is to appear 
in an elaborately illustrated form suggests that Reades 
romance is rising steadily in the estimation of the English 
public. In the last eight years or so it has appeared in 
half-a-dozen shapes. Thus, in 1893, it was brought out by 
Messrs. Chatto in four volumes. In the following year it 
was issued by the same firm at a shilling and at sixpence, 
in each case with a commendatory preface by Sir Walter 
Besant. That, I suppose, represented the highest tide of 
its popularity. Then, in 1895, came a three-and-sixpenny 
edition ; in 1898, a reissue in four volumes at six shillings; 
and, last year, a 12mo edition at two and at three shillings 
net. We may assume, therefore, that The Cloister and the 
Hearth has l>een finally accepted as a classic; and it is not 
unlikely, I think, that there may 1 m> a gradual growth of 
renewed interest in some of lteade’s other fictions, such as 
Griffith Gaunt. 

In the “ bibliographical note ” which he lias written for the 
latest reprint of Sartor Resartus (Macmillan), Mr. 
A. W. Pollan! is a little less than fair to Mr. John Murray’s 
“ render.” He quotes that worthy as saying of Carlyle: 

“ The author has no great tact; his wit is frequently heavy, 
and reminds one of the Gennan baron who took to leaping 
on tables ami answered that he was learning to lie lively.” 
Well, is not the “wit” of Carlyle “heavy”? He was a 
master of gloomy, saturnine humour, but for his “wit” 
what can lie urged? Besides, Murray’s “reader” said more 
than Mr. Pol la id quotes in his “note.” He observed: 
“The Author of Tenfehdriickh is a peisHin of talent; his 
work displays here and there some felicity of thought and 
expression, considerable fancy and knowledge.” That, shows 
the “ reader ” was appreciative. It is true he added that 
“for a jea <Tesprit of that kind” Sartor was “too long,’ 
but I susjiect he is not the only person who has been laired 
by it. As a matter of fact, though Sartor appealed serially 
in Fraser in 1833-34, it was not till 1838 that Carlyle could 
induce a London publisher to issue it in volume form. 

I have on my table a one-volume story by Mr. G. A. 
Henty entitled A Hidden Foe. The date on the title-page 
is 1901, but, nowhere in the Ixaik do I see any intimation 
of the fact that A Hidden Foe is not a new work. It was 
jiublished originally, in two volumes, just ten years ago. 
The publishers, of course, were not rolled upon to volunteer 
this information, and if they are not advertising the book 
as new, they cannot lie censured for not obtruding its age 
upon the public. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats sets a good example in the preface to 
his just-issued Poems (Unwin). He says at the end: 
“ ‘ The Wanderings of Oisin ’ was published, with the lyrics 
now collected under the title ‘ Crossways,’ in 1888; ‘The 
Countess Cathleen,’ with the lyrics now collected under the 
title of ‘The Rose,’in 1891 ; and ‘The Land of Heart’s 
Desire’ by itself in 1894. They were revised and reprinted 
in one volume in 1895, and again revised and reprinted in 
1898.” This is excellent. “ Every author his own biblio¬ 
grapher ”—that is an ideal to livejip to. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Essays in Sciolism. 

Magic and Religion. By Andrew Lung. (Longmans. 

10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. J. G. Frazer, as most people know, lately earned t lie 
gratitude of scholars by publishing in his fantastically- 
named book. The Golden Bough, a great mass of facts 
connected with the world-wide legend of the god of vegeta¬ 
tion who dies only to rise again. Being, however, a man 
of science, he was careful to guard himself against the 
accusation of dogmatism on a subject so nebulous, and in 
the preface to his second edition spoke of his own 
hypotheses as “ necessary, but often temporary, bridges 
built to connect isolated facts.” Unfortunately, in the 
same edition, he put forth some new “bridges” of the 
motit, flimsy kind, whose only purpose seems to be to con¬ 
nect facts so far apart that there is really no reason for 
any connection between them at all. Two of the most 
fragile of these were the theory that magic has, in the 
history of civilisation, evetywhere preceded religion, and 
that the Founder of Christianity was put to death as a 
mock king elected at a kind of Jewish saturnalia, at which 
two criminals were chosen, one for execution, and one for 
release. Neither of these theories would seem to call for 
any very detailed refutation. For while it is fairly plain to 
any student of the subject, that magic, or the compulsion 
of the spirit-world, has always existed by the side of 
religion or its propitiation, Mr. Frazer’s explanation of the 
Crucifixion is fairly unthinkable. The ancient world did 
not come to a stop, as some seem to suppose, with the 
scene 011 Calvary : and if the Jews had been in the habit of 
celebrating any such annual orgy, some record of it would 
certainly have been preserved to us either by the Pagan 
historians, who looked on the Jew as “ the enemy of the 
human race,” or by the Christian writers, whose equally 
charitable opinion of him was based on merely theological 
grounds. 

Such as they are, however, these two theories have given 
Mr. Andrew Lang his opportunity. Although an eminent 
and excessively busy man of letters, Mr. Lang has yet 
found time to dabble in such subjects as anthropology and 
folklore, and has even erected a theory of his own as to 
the origin of religion, which appears to most of us nearly 
as indefensible as Mr. Frazer's. This is, as summarised in 
his recent book, the Making of Religion, that man, even 
in his most, primitive state, had a rude conception of a 
Supreme and moral Creator, and that most later faiths— 
he would, of course, except Christianity—are but corrup¬ 
tions of this sublime idea, brought about by admixtures 
of ghost-worship, and, perhaps, magic. Mr. Frazer’s 
hypothetical bridges are, as may be seen, constructed with¬ 
out reference either to Mr. Lang’s conclusions or his pre¬ 
possessions, and Mr. Lang, therefore, found himself bound 
to expose the weakness of their foundations. The result was 
a good crop of magazine articles, which, with some 
additions and embellishments, now appear as the volume 
before us. 

On the main point, we are, of course, very much in accord 
with Mr. Lang. When Mr. Frazer's theory of the 
Crucifixion was first “ lifted ” by the late Mr. Grant Allen, 
we felt compelled not only to refute it, but to expose (see 
the Academy of December 4, 1897) the misquotations on 
which it was founded. Yet we cannot think that Mr. 
Lang’s method of dealing with it is wholly admirable. 
Although he pushes his enquiry into what he considers the 
genesis of the idea to almost intolerable length, he 
nowhere, so far as we can see, mentions the fact very 
frankly stated by Mr. Frazer, that, he was first led to it 
by an article in Hermes, by Dr. Woodland, on “ Jesus als 
Satumalien-Konig.” Nor do we think he is always quite 


fair to his opponent. Mr. Frazer tells us that his specula¬ 
tion, which he admits may not be fully warranted by the 
evidence, yet helps “ to shed fresh light on some of the 
causes which contributed to the remarkably rapid 
diffusion of Christianity in Asia Minor ” ; and he claims 
that, the death of Jesus, under the circumstances he 
imagines, would have been more impressive to an Eastern 
people than if He had died the death of an ordinary 
malefactor. “ It shed,” he says, in a somewhat rhetorical 
passage, " round the cross on Calvary a halo of divinity 
which mult itudes saw and worshipped afar off ; the blow 
struck on Golgotha set a thousand expectant strings 
vibrating, in unison, wherever men had heard the old, old 
story of the dying and risen God.” The allusion is, of 
course, to the many gods of Western Asia—Thammuz 
Adonis, and the like—whom, on Mr. Frazer’s hypothesis, 
the crucified Lord of Misrule at Jerusalem was supposed to 
represent. Yet Mr. Lang twists this into what he calls 
“Mr. Frazer's hypothesis as to the origin of the belief in 
the divinity of our Lord, ’ and even into “ Mr. 
Frazer's theory of the origin of the Nieene Creed.” 
Little as we admire Mr. Frazer c theory, we admire 
still less the rhetoric that, would make him say 


what he did not say, or the suggestion made in another 
place that lie purposely consigned certain qualifica¬ 
tions of his evidence to foot-notes, in order to hide them 
from that incurious person, "the general reader.” We 
have often found Mr. Frazer inconsequent, but never 


disingenuous. 

We pass willingly to the consideration of the essay on 
Magic and Religion, which gives its name to the whole 
book. Here, too, the main cause of dispute between Mr. 
Frazer and Mr. Lang seems to be a misunderstanding of 
what the former meant. Australia is the country specially 
quoted bv Mr. Frazer in support of his theory that magic 
has preceded religion. , He has again guarded himself by 
the definition of religion given above, but Mr. Lang replies 
that this “ does not include all that we usually mean by 
religion.” He then goes on to say that, the belief in a 
Creator is a germ from which may spring [our italics] the 
ideas of duty towards, and an affection for, such a 1 icing, 
and that these are religious ideas. He has no difficulty in 
showing that such a belief has been attributed by many 
travellers to the native Australians; but does this get us 
much further forward? Mr. Frazer might well answer that, 
it was indifferent, to him whether the Australians believed 
in a Creator or not, because, while they trusted to the 
compulsion instead of the propitiation of the spirit-world, 
their belief led only to magic and not to religion. To this 
question Mr. Lang does not appear to address himself; 
and here, too, we believe that, his case is more just than 
his advocacy. Yet he asks us whether we have not in all 
Mr. Frazer’s book “ to do with that method of arbitrary 
conjecture which has ruined so many laborious philosophies 
of religion,” and tells us that it is “ in the interest of the 
nascent science of religion ” that, he has to point out errors 


of method that now prevail.” 

For our own part, the perusal of bonks like Mr. Lang’s, 
and to a lesser extent. Mr. Frazer's, makes one think that 
science is a word very loosely used in relation to them. 
Mr. Lang, indeed, airily tells us, in the present volume, that 
“ we all know what we mean by science; science is 
‘ organised common-sense.’ ” But we should ourselves 
prefer the closer definition that science is knowledge based 
upon ascertained facts, and most of the facts concerning 
the origins of roligion are not ascertained at all. People 
in a low state of culture often hold the most confused and 
contradictory religious beliefs—as everyone knows who 
has ever tried to tackle on the subject an English peasant 
—and savages generally reply to every question that seems 
to them indifferent in the way that they think will please 
their interlocutors. Hence very little real evidence is 
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attainable as to tlie beliefs of primitive man; while there 
has grown up a great, mass of hearsay at. the disposal of 
anyone who can read two or three of the easier European 
languages, to bo hunted over for support for any 
wild theory an undisciplined imagination may conceive. 
It. is, doubtless, for this reason that there now exists a 
whole family of studies calling themselves the “sciences” 
of anthropology, of religion, of folk-lore, and, to take the 
last instance, of gypsy-lore, which have nothing in 
common with real science but the name. It may, of 
course, be said that these do no harm except in the way of 
dissipation of energy, and may sometimes lead an 
inquiring spirit into studies which must be pursued by 
scientific methods, such as the decipherment of cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic texts. This is quite true ; nor is there any 
way of reducing them to their proper proportion in the 
eyes of the uninstructed save by the establishment of such 
a State Academy of Sciences as is possessed by France, 
Germany, and nearly every country in Europe but our 
own. 


Calverley. 

The Complete Works of Charles Stuart Cal eerie 1 /. With a 

Biographical Notice bv Sir Walter J. Sendall, G.C.M.G. 

Governor of British Guiana. (Bell. (is. net.) 

Calvbri.by in one handy volume, at. a moderate price. It 
should soon be in the hands of all who love wit and scholar¬ 
ship, freshened with never-failing humour. Calverley’s 
life-work sums up to a greater bulk than one would have 
surmised. But the greater part of it is comprised in the 
translations—the Virgil's Eclogues, the Odes of Horace, 
and the Theocritus —which are, of course, sterling work. 
Besides these, a few Latin poems, original and translated, 
and a handful of vers de societe, are all that he has done. 
It is upon these light poems that his ultimate fame must 
rest; and in going through them one is struck by the 
fact how seldom the lyra elegantiarum, the tricksy 
lighter Muse, reaches its true mark. With most poets 
it is only a certain core of their work which satisfies the 
finer palate. But this seems specially the case when 
Puck’s wings brush the lyre. But a handful of Hood is 
Hood's best; though a fairly large handful, it may be. 
Hood, however, jested for a living, and much must be 
laid to the score of that. Not so Moore, and Moore’s lighter 
verse needs only less sifting than Hood’s. Not so 
Calverley, and Calverley, unlike the other two, did not 
labour his powders by over-production. His verse, as we 
have said, is itself but a handful; yet even that handful 
needs to be sifted, and out of the sifting comes a small 
posy, merely, of pieces which show his gift perfect. But 
this attar of Calverley is attar of light verse, quite among 
the best of its kind in the language. This (we say 
unhesitatingly) comes of his scholarship. “ What 1 Scholar¬ 
ship needed to write a skit or a copy of humorous verses? ” 
guffaws the contemner of “useless classics” in education. 
Why, not absolutely needed, but exceedingly helpful. 
Has it ever struck you what a gallant proportion of the 
men who have won repute in this kind hail from our 
Universities? Praed, Calverley, Locker-Lampson, Traill, 
Owen ,Seaman—nay, Moore himself was a classical scholar, 
and one of his early exploits was a very Moore-ish version 
of Anacreon. Most accomplished classic of them all was 
Calverley, and his best comic verse is an advertisement 
of the fact. \\ ith all his overflowing wit and the metrical 
mastery he possessed as a poet. Hood lacked something 
which Calverley had (apart from native interior gift). 
That is the trained sense of form and finish ; the dexterity 
which flings the verse into just the right form for suggest¬ 
ing and aiding the airy effect of the humour, which fledges 
and tips the line to carry the point of wit like an arrow- 
shaft ; the felicitous turn which brings diction and metre 


pat on the quick of the jest, and tickles you to instant 
laughter. Of these qualities all feel the effect, but only 
a student of technique will realise tho cunning art of 
them. Add to these the sense of clearness, of sparingness, 
the avoidance of the too-much; and you will realise wliat 
Calverley’s light verse owed to his classical scholarship. 
Some of them I 10 might have learned from earlier English 
serious poets; but the treasury of them in their unison is 
the classics. The craft he so dearly loved and so 
thoroughly knew in a Greek poem or an Horation Ode 
gave Calverley his mastery of measured laughter in 
English rhyme. Mastery—mastery of form and technique— 
is the thing which obviously differentiates him from most 
before him and many after him. Not from a popular 
education could you get a Calverley, though the aspirant 
had the wit of Butler and the humour of Rabelais. He 
might make you laugh eonsumedly, but never with the 
feathered dexterity and elegance which make epicurean 
laughter. 

Take some concrete example of what we have said. 
“ Forever ” is a lit tle gem as perfectly, lucidly, and com¬ 
pactly formed for its playful purpose as anything of Horace 
for its graver intent. The mould of the stanza delicately 
enhances the fun: 

Forever! What abysms of woo 

The word reveals, w hat frenzy, what 
Despair! For ever (printed so) 

Did not. 

.How the antithetic and wilful bathos of the close is 
clenched by the capricious brevity of the lost line ! Even 
more, dainty in its effect of whimsied humour is the 
semi-final stanza: 

Forever! Passion-fraught, it throws 
O'er the dim page a gloom, a glamour; 

It’s sweet, it's strange; and 1 suppose 
It's grammar. 

There is a like effect in a poem otherwise not so perfect 
and rounded, “On the Brink”: 

I watch'd her as she stoop'd to pluck 
A wildflower in her hair to twine; 

And wish'd that it had been my luck 
To call her mine. 

Anon I hoard her rate with mad, 

Mad words her babe within its cot; 

And felt particularly glad 
That it had not. 

Mr. Owen Seaman and others have learned and copied 
with success tins particular art which Calverley was first 
to invent—surprising it, perhaps, from the effect of the 
curt final line in Horatian Sapphics. That is a surmise; 
but that he gained it from his classic studies, we have 
no doubt So close is the accomplished comic Muse to her 
laurelled sister. Congreve himself, while he is pouring 
forth his brilliant comic wit, stumbles (in “ Love for Love ”), 
apparently by sheer lmphazard, upon a charming poetic 
image. “Thin partitions do the bounds divide,” at times, 
of fine comic and fine serious verse. It is but a veering of 
mood, a turn of the wrist. Nay, Calverley once 
deliberately writes a humorous poem, “ Contentment,” 
“ after the manner of Horace.” He has done better when 
he was not avowedly imitating his master. But there is 
one stanza at his best, wdien he is describing the 
imperturbably contented : 

And when they wax a little gay, 

And chaff the public after luncheon, 

If they’re confronted with a stray 
Policeman’s truncheon. , 


They gaze thereat with outstretched necks, 
And laughter which no threats can smother, 
And tell the horror-stricken X 
That he’s another. 
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Alas! that the too successful crusade against musty Greek 
and Latin forbids us more than lightly to touch upon 
Calverley’s actual inroad into the stately classic doniainr 
Call " dead,” forsooth, the language of “ Carmen 
Sieculare ”! How grandly classic the picture of the 
youthful undergraduate invading the tobacco-store of 
Bacon! 

Pervigil ecce Baco furva depromit ab area 
Splendidius quiddam solito, plenumque saporem 
Laudat, et antiqua jurat de stirpe Jamaic®. . 

() furnose puor, nimium ne credo Baconi : 

Manillas vocat; hoc praetexit nomine caulcs. 

The delightful parody of the last two lines must thrill 
chucklingly the midriff of every scholar. Nor less accom¬ 
plished in its way is the description of the billiard- 
votaries : 

Ille petit virides (sed non e gramine) incnsas, 

Pollicitus meliora patri, tormentaque flexus 
Per labyrintheos plus quam mortalia tentat, 

Acre tuens, loculisque pilas immittit et aufert. 

This reads augustly poetic, but a crux indeed. The author 
conies to our help with a note no less beautiful in its 
mock-gravity than the text itself. With all the lumbering 
solemnity of the dear, pedantic scholiastic Latinity, he 
comments on tormenta plus quam mortalia: 

Elcganter, ut solet, Peile, “ unearthly cannons." 
Perreoondita autem est qusestio de lusubus illorum tem- 
porum, neque in Smithii Diet. Class, satis elucidata. 
Consule omnino Kentf. de Bill. 

And on loculis he comments: “Bene vertas 'pockets.’” 
So throughout the most dignified seeming of poetic diction 
disguises the most base and mechanical of modem ideas, 
or masks the most clamorous “ howlers.” Only such a 
scholarly humourist as Calverley could have done it; and 
to any man of classic training the result is a Roman 
banquet of fun. 

Fun he has always at command: apart from that 
accomplished cunning of technique, that artful caprice, 
at which we have glanced, he can capture a sure laugh by 
sheer unexpectedness of humour, as throughout the 
delightful verses on the organ-grinder: 

Half-a-bar sets several couples 
Waltzing in convenient spots; 

Not with clumsy Jacks or Georges : 

Hnprofaned by grasp of man 

Maidens speed those simple orgies, 

Betsey Jane with Betsey Ann. 

This, with the gift which made him an admirable Latin 
versifie made him a parodist. For Latin versifying is 
essentially an imitative art. Calverley is surely the first 
of parodists. He may almost be called the founder of a 
new dynasty in parody. To an extent not previously 
approached, his parodies are likewise criticisms, and very 
keen criticisms, of a poet’s weaker side. One grudges 
to call them parodies, so close and refined is the imitation, 
so inclusively does he catch and reflect all the elements 
of a writer’s style. Only the one or two best of the 
Rejected Addresses come near bis work in this kind—- 
surely the most, stupid of all formsof humouras it is usually 
practised, a coarse exaggeration of some obvious feature, 
unharmonised by the subtler traits of style which really 
constitute the poet so belied. In that wonderful imitation 
of Browning, “ The Cock and the Bull,” no single 
peculiarity of “ The Ring and the Book ” is suffered to get 
obviously tyrannic and out of focus. The clipping of 
"the smaller parts of speech”, is a trifle—very slightly— 
forced for effect of caricature ; but the other mannerisms 
(tempting as they are for violent burlesque) maintain 
their due perspective until the close of the parody, where 


they are all purposely allowed to cumulate for a final 
climactic redact in ad absurd 11 m. The less notable features 
receive their due place, and those which a common parodist 
would ignore, such as the burly use of strong, cudgel-like 
Anglo-Saxon words: the movement of the metre is 
accurately given, though the Browning blank-verse has 
no readily-caught rhythm like the Tennysonian, and it is 
just hero that an ordinary travesty would come to grief. 
Calverley, in fact, does not travesty. His art is far too 
delicate for that. So in the parody of “The Brook,” the 
finest stroke is not in the obvious burlesque, but the acute 
banter of a true Tennysonian mannerism, in the abrupt 
turn at the last: 


It was noised next noon 
That chickens had been miss’d at Syllabub Farm. 

Yet the delicious skit on the pre-Raphaelite ballad is 
perhaps a travesty, but a travesty which hits the mark, 
and is irresistibly suggestive of the model, for all its 
wild fun. When one remembers William Morris's early 
ballad, with the absolutely unconnected and cryptic refrain, 
" Tin •ee red roses across the moon,” one can but laugh 
approvingly at stanzas like these: 

Tlie farmer's daughter hath ripe red lips; 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

If you try to approach her, away she skips 
Over tables and chairs with apparent ease. 

The farmer’s daughter hath soft brown hair 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And I met with a ballad, I can't say where, 

Which wholly consisted of lines like these. 

As for ‘ Lovers: and a Reflection,” quotation is a vanity, 
and praise a superfluity. In parody, Calverley (in fine) is 
Calvorley, and Mr. Owen Seaman in his prophet. 

With regard to the translations, we have one thing to 
say i.i mitigation of their conceded excellence ; and it 
chiefly applies to the Virgilian Eclogues. Partly in the 
endeavour to render the Latin (as near as may be) line 
for line—and you can get more monosyllabic or disyllabic 
words in a line than you can polysyllabic ; partly, no 
doubt, from his sturdy Yorkshire character, Calverley 
runs fatally to monosyllables and disyllables. He lias 
whole layers of these short words (no poet can call them 
lines) packed like sardines in a tin; till the line is 
choked and loses motion, it has never an open pore for 
breath. The danger of our strong, expressive, homespun 
English will ever be that it is over-emphatic and curt— 
a procession of brief syllables hedged and impaled by 
thick consonants; even as our English landscape is 
intersected into a green chess-board by uncompromising 
rectangles of thorny fence. Calverloy’s Virgilian versions 
are heavy with chains of such clodhopping syllables. One 
sighs for the long trample of a few Latin-born words, 
shattering the Saxon ice, and restoring movement to the 
curdled line. But that protest uttered, we accept these 
also as treasurable things. 


Raw Material. 

Secret Chambers and Hiding Places. By Allan Fea 
(Bousfield. 10s. fid. net.) 

There is a practical romance about secret chambers which 
is pleasantly invigorating to the historical sense, for it is a 
romance of authentic fact. No doubt imagination, and 
particularly local imagination, lias done wonderful things 
in the way of invention and embroidery, but where a 
secret chamber exists we may be sure there was a reason 
for it, which cannot always be said of the traditional ghost. 
We think, however, that Mr. Fea is too hard upon the 
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ghost; we by no means agree that “the ancestral ghost 
has had his day, and to all intents and purposes is dead.” 
We cannot afford to dismiss so lightly the unhappy haunter 
of familiar places. 

Mr. Fea's industry has resulted in an interesting accumu¬ 
lation of facts concerning the secret chambers of something 
over two hundred houses, and this by no means exhausts 
the subject; we notice that he gives no instances in 
Dorset, and only four in Devon. But, where selection was 
necessary, I 10 has selected judiciously, choosing as various 
types as possible, and giving a sufficiently clear idea of 
situation and method of construction. In such a book it 
was, no doubt, difficult to avoid serappincss, and certainly 
Mr. Fea has made no effort to avoid it. A division of the 
material into counties would greatly have simplified its 
perusal, and we should have been spared leaps across half 
England in a paragraph ; further, such an arrangement 
would have been a distinct aid to the reader's topographi¬ 
cal realisation. In the matter of topography and colour, 
indeed, the book is curiously lacking; Mr. Fea has 
apparently been content to use his facts on their barest 
merit 8. 

The great deviser of “ Priests’ Holes,” which became 
so necessary when Elizabeth was on the trail of priests and 
recusants, was Nicholas Owen, nicknamed “ Little John.” 
a servant of Father Garnet. He appears to have spent 
the greater part of his life travelling from district to 
district, constructing hiding-places in the great Roman 
Catholic houses. This remarkable person possessed an 
industry which was equalled by his mechanical ingenuity ; 
he both designed and constructed with his own hands more 
“holes” than history has record of. After the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot, he was arrested at Hindlip Hall, in 
Worcestershire, together with his master, on which occasion 
Cecil expressed the hope that “ great booty of priests ” 
might be secured through Owen’s disclosures. But the 
rack failed to make the little Jesuit speak. “ The man is 
dead—he died in our hands,” was the report of the 
Governor of the Tower. There is a MS. in the 
British Museum which gives details of this search and 
capture, in which the author refers to Owen as he “ who 
afterwards murdered himself in the Tower." 

One cannot but wonder, in reading these records, how it 
was that the search parties were so often unsuccessful. 
One suspects that the members of those parties did not 
display the diligence for which their employers presumably 
paid them—else how account for Father Blount’s escape 
from Scotney Castle? Says Mr. Fea : 

One Christmas night, towards the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the castle was seized by a party of priest-hunters, 
who, with their usual mode of procedure, locked up the 
members of the family securely before starting on their 
operations. In the inner quadrangle of the mansion was 
a very remarkable and ingenious device. A large stone of 
the solid wall could be pushed aside. Though of immense 
weight, it was so nicely balanced that it required only a 
slight pressure on one side to effect an entrance to the 
hiding-place within. . . . Upon the approach of the 

enemy, Father Blount and his servant hastened to the 
courtyard and entered the vault; but in their hurry to 
close the weighty door a small portion of one of their girdles 
got jammed in, so that a part was visible from the outside. 
Fortunately for the fugitives, someone in the secret, in 
passing the spot, happened to catch sight of this tell-tale 
fragment and immediately cut it off, but as a particle still 
showed, they gently called to those within to endeavour to 
pull it in, which they eventually succeeded in doing. 

The pursuers, we are told, hearing voices, rushed into the 
courtyard and commenced battering the walls to such 
purpose that those in the hiding-place had to put their 
combined weight against the door to keep it from yielding. 
Then the discouraged hunters wont to sleep, apparently 
without setting any watch, and the good father made his 
escape bv swimming the moat. Certainly the fugitives 
had vastly more intelligence than the pursuers! 


But it is not for its stories that Mr. Fea's book is interest¬ 
ing ; material is here for the fine purposes of romance, but 
the author docs not supply the vivifying touch. The value 
of the work lies in its careful descriptions of hiding-places, 
and in a series of equally careful illustrations. One seems 
to have suddenly chanced upon a world full of mystery and 
intrigue, where staircases are as likely as not to be death¬ 
traps, and every panelled room has its weird suggestion. 
The “ secret spring ” becomes a fact in which we are con¬ 
strained to believe, and hollow beams and hiding-holes 
count as commonplaces. Of the miniature hiding-places,-we 
like that best at Bisham Abbey, in Berkshire, where, 
“behind a window shutter, in a small secret cavity in 
the wall, was found an ancient, tattered eopybook,” which 
was evidently the work of a slovenly scholar. Now, Lady 
Hoby, who once lived at Bishani Abbey, was said to have 
killed her son by too severe castigations, inflicted, says 
Mr. Fea, “ for his obstinacy in learning to write.” So by 
this curious discovery tradition was justified, and Lady 
Hobv was twice condemned. 

Mr. Fea, of course, deals with many hiding-places which 
exist no longer; the introduction of “ modem conveni¬ 
ences " 1ms swept away secret chambers by the score, or 
converted them into linen cupboards or bath-rooms. But 
enough still remain to make further investigation 
desirable, and we envy the man who shall chance upon 
such a discovery as that made at Danby Hall, in York¬ 
shire : 

The hiding-place contained a large quantity of swords 
and pistols. Cpon the blade of each sword the word 
“ Shortly ” was engraved. Fpwards of fifty sets of harness 
of untanned leather of the early part of the eighteenth 
century were further discovered, ail of them in so good a 
state of preservation that they were afterwards used as 
cart-horse gear upon the farm. 

There is a good deal in the volume concerning the Stuarts, 
who had a way of needing hiding-places more than any 
other Royal house, but nothing that is new, and the final 
chapter, on the “ Scottish Hiding-places of Prince Charles,” 
is wholly unnecessary. That subject has been treated so 
often that only fresh information, or great skill of pre¬ 
sentation, can justify its recurrence. 


A Plea for Anarchy in Education. 

The Curse of Education. By Harold Gorst. (Grant 
Richards. Us. 6d.) 

Mk. Gorst prepares us for a non-original contribution to 
educational theory by his definition of the term education 
“ us the conventional mode of teaching and bringing up 
and of educating youth in this and other civilised 
countries.” The whole body educational is diseased 
through and through, an abomination standing where it 
ought not, a danger to democracy, inimical to genius and 
talent. Were all schools swept away to-day, things would 
begin instantly to improve. Mr. Gorst is in love with 
anarchy ; the rule of parents and schoolmaster is bad, then 
lot its have no more of it; if we would only permit 
children to follow their bent,- real education would thrust 
out the false. Instead of the examination of exceptions, 
of tendencies of noting how school systems have evolved 
from care for the type to care for the individual, of the 
relation between extra and intra school life, he bludgeons 
everything he meets with from school or University. Bad 
grammar, bad sense, bad psychology and philosophy meet 
us on every page. On page 15 we read: “ Instruction 
consists in cramming and prescribing by a more or less 
pernicious method ... a certain quantity of facta 
into all pupils, without distinction.” Even the unconven¬ 
tional educated must find it difficult to understand how a 
fact can be prescribed into a pupil. On page 51, Mr. Gorst 
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—presumably conventional for once—tells us of tlie prigs, 
who vulgarise “ the public service by dropping It's 
in the great Government Departments.” Where else would 
Mr. Gorst havo them dropped ? 

Another example of unconventional and vigorous Eng¬ 
lish is, “But progress in ideas, or anything in tlie shape 
of moral revolution, has to undergo a thousandfold more 
lortuous process before it can filter through a convention.” 
On puge 47 we learn that " gracefulness . . consists 

of natural muscular movement, untrammelled by self-con¬ 
sciousness or artifice.” The psychologists may bo glad to 
know that every time “ a fact is imparted an idea is driven 
out.” Fresh light is thrown on the de|*>pulntion of the 
rural districts by the author’s discovery that French, 
diorthand, and mathematics are taught, in the rural 
niiools. The fact is new, the connection subtle. Given a 
boy, and no other book than a “ Bradshaw,” what would a 
genuine educationist, do? Concoct a problem like this? 

If the 11.40 express from Paddington travelled t6 
Swindon at fifty miles an hour and broke down half way, 
at what o'clock would the 12.15 Parliamentary train over¬ 
take it?” Not a bit of it. “He would tell the boys to 
look out a good train from Birmingham to Newcastle, 
bach boy would be free to tackle the problem in his own 
fashion, and the task—if successfully accomplished—would 
do much towards developing the thinking faculties.” The 
former of these two problems is an exercise in mental 
gymnastics, and mental gymnastics do not develop the 
thinking faculties, hence the preferableness of the latter 
problem, which does. Then there are platitudes and some¬ 
times quite a fresh idea for those who have never thought 
about education at all. We select a few : 

1. .Some children develop later than others. 

2. Above all things, real education would encourage 
the utilisation of the brain for purposes of thought and 
reflection. 

3. A little arithmetic is also indispensable to the 
fulfilment of many of the commonest duties of evervdav 
life. 

4. We are most of us prigs, if we only knew it. 

One gem more, and we have finished—a piece of sheer 
clairvoyance this time. If you are asked to meet a stranger 
from Eton and Trinity Hall who has come out tenth in 
the Mathematical Tripos, “ you know exactly the kind of 
man to whom you are going to be introduced. He will 
have a very proper contempt for made-up ties, and will 
refuse to fasten the bottom button of his waistcoat.” 

After such a delightful little voyage, we trust. Mr. Gorst 
will not be long before be again hoists the sails of his 
genius and once more puts out to sen. 


The Beginning of Greek Culture. 

The Oldest Civilisation of Greece. By H. R. Hall. (Nutt.) 

Close on the heels of Prof. Ridgeway's first volume (for 
which see Academy of June 22, 1901) comes a work by an 
official in the Egyptian department of the British Museum 
on the same subject. Prehistoric Greece seems, indeed, to 
he monopolising the attention of archaeologists at this 
moment, which is, doubtless, to be accounted for by Mr. 
Arthur Evans’s discovery last year of the so-called Palace 
of Minos at Crete, with its hundreds of clay tablets written 
in a script still undecipherable. So much wild theorising 
—as was inevitable—has already followed this, that we wel¬ 
come in advance the pronouncements of a scholar who 
warns us at the outset that archaeology is not an exact 
science, and that a “ working hypothesis ” as to the origin 
of Greek culture is all that is at present possible. 

Now, the working hypothesis favoured by Mr. Hall is 
briefly this: He thinks that, as the Stone Age died out 
in Europe, it was replaced along the Eastern Mediter¬ 


ranean, from Cyprus and Asia Minor to Sicily and Italy, by 
an independent culture based on the use of copper, which 
owed nothing to the older civilisations of Babylonia or 
Egypt. Although he hardly supports Prof. Sergi’s theory 
of a “ Mediterranean ” race hailing from Central Africa, he 
thinks that the copper-users of Asia Minor, the yEgean 
Islands, and of Greece, all belonged to one non-Aryan 
people, which we may, if we please, call the Pelasgians, 
the Leleges of Asia Minor and the Eteokrelans of Crete 
being of the same stock. This race was, according to him, 
conquered by Aryan tribes pushing down from the “flat 
steppes of Poland and Russia,” and closely connected with 
the modern Celts. The mixture of blood produced what 
we call the Mycemean civilisation, the remains of which 
are known to us by Schliemann's discoveries at 
Mycenae and Tiryns, and those of Mr. Arthur Evans 
and Mr. Hogarth in Crete. This was distinguished 
by the use of bronze, the knowledge of which, he 
thinks, came ultimately from Babylonia by way of 
Asia Minor along with seal-cutting and other arts. Yet 
it remained exclusively European, and formed the founda¬ 
tion of all the future art of Greece. Its date can be fairly 
established by its relations with some of the Egyptian 
dynasties, as extending from 1700 to 1000 b.c., 'the civilisa¬ 
tion of the copper-users going back for nearly a thousand 
years earlier ; and the period of Cretan supremacy pro¬ 
bably occupied the middle part of this period, or, in other 
words, the seventeenth to the fourteenth centuries b.c. 
The Mycenaean civilisation was suppressed for a time by 
the irruption of the Dorians, another branch of the Aryan 
race, armed with iron weapons; and in the period of 
decadence which resulted the Homeric poems were written. 
The decadence came to an end about the close of the eighth 
century b.c., when the Dorian element had become in great 
measure absorbed in the native population, and from this 
date the classical culture of Greece may be said to com¬ 
mence. 

This seems to be a very reasonable and temperate 
solution of an extremely intricate question, and although 
Mr. Hnll insists with rare modesty on its entirely pro¬ 
visional character—he declares that the decipherment of 
the Gnossian inscribed tablets might upset it in a week—it 
yet seems to the present writer, at all events, to be well 
and strongly founded. Incidentally, however, it runs 
counter to many earlier theories, and it is not likely, there¬ 
fore, to pass at once without contradiction. It will cer¬ 
tainly find no favour with those scholars—mostly Germans 
-—who think that all beauty and originality came ulti¬ 
mately from the Semitic race: for Mr. Hall thinks the part 
played by the Phoenicians, to whom Mr. Gladstone, in his 
nebulous way, was inclined to ascribe the whole culture of 
Greece, was confined to the mere peddling of 
crockery and other goods between “Mycenaean” 
cities and Egypt. Nor does he give any countenance 
to those who think tire Greek culture was 
in itself but the reflection of a higher civilisation claimed 
either for Asia or for Egypt. The geographical position of 
Greece, he admits, brought the Hellenes from the begin¬ 
ning into close contact with the alien civilisations of Baby¬ 
lonia and Egypt; but. except the matters noted above, she 
took nothing from either. The Mycemean culture was but 
the Greek phase of the general European civilisation of 
the Bronze Age, and in those points in which it was 
superior to that of its neighbours it stood by its own 
strength alone. Hence it W'as that when the period of 
decadence produced by the turmoil of the Dorian invasion 
subsided, it was a purely Greek world that was re-horn. 
“ ‘ Greek civilisation,’ as we know it,” says Mr. Hall, 
“ is based almost entirely upon the civilisation of the 
Mycenaean period; the ‘ Greek art ’ which we know iR no 
new inspiration, but descends from the art of Mycenae.” 
There only remains to be said that the book is well got- 
up and well illustrated, 
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Other New Books. 

PREMIERES OF the Veak. By J. T. Grein. 

In the title of this collection of theatrical notices the 
word “year” is used rather loosely. As a matter of fact, 
the earliest of the notices is dated May, 1899, and the 
latest July, 1900. But then the volume does not profess 
to be a systematic and comprehensive record. It is made 
up, we believe, of articles contributed to a Loudon Sunday 
paper and here arranged somewhat at haphazard. Mr. 
Grein might have put together a useful book of reference. 
This he has refrained from doing. But Premieres of the 
Year, nevertheless, is not without a certain measure 
of interest for the devoted playgoer. It has breadth of 
view and frankness of expression. Mr. Grein is, we 
believe, of Anglo-Dutch parentage, and was educated mainly 
in Paris. During the last few years he has been domiciled 
in England, into which he has introduced, sometimes with 
more zeal than discretion, a number of foreign plays— 
Norwegian, Dutch, French, aud German. There can be 
no question about his cosmopolitan standpoint. His 
criticism is, at least, not insular; it is the outcome of 
a stud}' of more than one national stage. And that is a 
great matter. Too much of the theatrical criticism of 
this country is narrow, borne, founded on a knowdedge and 
an experience alike limited. You cannot say that of Mr. 
Grein's utterances. They may strike you as prejudiced or 
even as misleading, but they are the deliverances of a 
man very well equipped for the business in hand. Mr. 
Grein has the further advantage of being untrammelled 
by the ordinary conventions of the Press. He writes in 
the first person, and he appends his signature to his work ; 
he is not hampered bv the restrictions of the editorial " we.” 
He is an instructed man, and his judgments have honesty 
as well as vigour. His English is wonderfully good, seeing 
that he uses Dutch and French, we understand, with 
almost equal frequency. (John Macqueen.) 

Essays, Descriptive and By Grace, Lady 

Biooraphicae. Prestwick. 

Nearly half this volume is occupied by a memoir of 
the authoress, from the pen of her sister, Miss 
Louisa E. Milne. Lady Prestwich’s very sweet¬ 
looking face adorns the frontispiece, and bespeaks 
clemency for the essays which follow. In truth, 
they are unpretentious papers enough, fugitive in 
character, and written in simple, unaffected style, with no 
special distinction, nor anything to call for censure. Those 
are best which possess some intrinsic interest of subject- 
matter, such as the “ Evenings with Madame Mold,” or 
the account of a visit to Mantua during the Austrian 
occupation, while the Austro-Italian war was in progress. 
The latter, indeed, might have had an actual historical 
interest, had Lady Prestwich possessed the eye and mind 
which seize discerningly what is memorable, humanly or 
politically, in a city under such circumstances. But Mr. 
Meredith’s Vittoria is a better and more pictorial 
historical document with regard to Mantua in the talons of 
the double-eagle than anything in this sketch. Here is 
a story, however, of a famous brigand’s exploit in a town 
near Mantau, then held by an Austrian garrison. The 
curtain of the local theatre one evening delayed its ascent: 

When at last it was upraised, “ H Passatore ” and his 
armed band occupied the stage, with muskets aimed at the 
affrighted audience. The chief stepped forward, and in 
courteous woTds informed the house that every door and 
outlet were secured, that those who sat still might rely 
upon his word that they would bo safe and uninjured, but 
that the first to rise or move would be shot down. He 
next stated that he would levy a tax per head, which he 
then and there collected, taking care to extort a double 


contribution from the rich man, and a heavy ransom from 
the municipal authorities. . . . The gang made off 

with their booty unmolested. 

It is a book not without interest, though of an impermanent 
kind. (Blackwood. 10s. 6d.) 


Great Me.v. By H. Behbie axd F. G. Guild. 

Though addrpssed in some prefatory verses “ To the 
Children,” it may be suspected that they are “ children of 
a larger growth,” for whom this production by the joint 
authors of The Political Struwwelpeter is intended. Mr. 
F. C. Gould’s pencil (or rather pen) is nothing if not 
political; and here he has given us coloured cartoons of 
eminent politicians in various more or less appropriate 
characters. Mr. Harold Begbie supports him with verses 
studiously infantile in form, but eminently adult in their 
political allusions and studied smartness. Smart they 
really are, and decidedly clever; except towards the close, 
where the statesmen selected give less foothold for satire, 
and deficient opportunities for point (or rather “ points,” 
in the stage sense). Then, in the effort to make bricks 
without straw, the smartness becomes somewhat lame 
and strained. But in the earlier cases he makes his 
points well and briskly. Home of the illustrations are 
clever; for instance, Lord Roberts and Mr. John Morley. 
Lord Roberts is represented, in the coloured outline on 
black ground of a Grecian vase, as Hercules cleansing the 
Augean Stable; while behind him, in place of the lion-skin, 
hangs from a tree a boar-hide, the boar’s head very cleverly 
fashioned into a semblance of Mr. Kruger. This great 
Boer’s head, indeed, is one of the best things Mr. Gould 
has done. Mr. Morley figures as Oliver Cromwell, the 
mixture of the two personalities being dexterously 
managed. He is, of course, bidding them “ take away 
this bauble” of Imperialism—a point so practised a 
political satirist as Mr. Gould could not miss. Mr. Morley 
being Cromwell, it was a matter of course that the ex- 
Premier and biographer of Napoleon should be presented 
after David’s picture of the Emperor, endeavouring on a 
fiery '1 rocking-horse to cross the obstructive Alps which 
separate him from the leadership of the Liberal Party. 
This is as well done as the unmanageable features of Lord 
Rosebery will admit, and the mingling of two divergent 
facial types is undeniably comic. Of Mr. Begbie's verse 
this may serve as a specimen, on Lord Rosebery: 

l'p and down his gee-gee goes! 

Can he cross thus P Goodness knows! 

Ask him, and he winks an eye, 

Making, with a yawn, reply:-— 

“ Can I cross ? I have a plan! 

Sav I can’t. ? Of Corsican! " 

O the moral all can tell: 

Confidence is very well. 

But no poor supplanted Esau 
Can get back his own by see-saw. 

Mr. Begbie’s verse, however, is done scant justice by quota¬ 
tion, and needs to be read as a whole, beside the pictures 
for which it is designed. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 


The Year Book of 
Photooraphy. 


Edited by P. R. Salmon. 


We heard amateur photography recommended to a lady 
for “ nerves ” the other day, and truly there is no 
escape from photography any more than from cycling. 
The strongest give in at last. It. is only by turning at 
intervals from Mr. J. T. Ashby’s seductive paper, 
herein printed, on “ Photography in the Woodlands,” to 
those parts of the volume which seethe with “ sulplio- 
cyanide of ammonia,” “ metabisulphite of potassium,” and 
“ hydroquinone,” that we are able to preserve our 
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resolution to defer the plunge until age lias enlarged 
our leisure. We refer particularly to Mr. Ashby's paper, 
because it is the making of the volume. Chatty, 
humorous, and genuinely helpful, this little treatise on 
woodland work may be recommended to every amateur, 
and the more so because Mr. Ashby takes a thoroughly 
sane view of the true nature and limitations of photographic 
work. He is properly impatient of high-flown attempts to 
identify the aims of photography with those of pictorial 
ait. ” It should not,” he insists, “ bo considered an 
excellence in a photograph that it resembles something 
else, as, for instance, an unfinished or otherwise imperfect 
work of manual art, such ns a rough sketch, a sepia 
drawing, a charcoal nibbing, and the like. This is to 
degrade photography. For if its highest claim to con¬ 
sideration be the mere power of imitating the inferior or 
minor productions of another art, what is the value of 
that claim 1 ” Mr. Ashby’s own photographs, reproduced 
here, are striking examples of pure photography, in 
which the niceties of light and composition receive the 
fullest consideration. In “ The Whispering Woodlands,” 
"The Dead o’ the Year,” " Season of Mists,” and “ The 
Secret Ministry of Frost,” we have four entirely different 
moods of Epping Forest. 

Section 2 of the Year-Book consists of a useful photo¬ 
graphic “ Tourists' Companion and Holiday Guide.” There 
are technical chapters on “ The Carbon Process,” “ Double 
Transfer,” etc. (Photographic News Office. 1st. net.) 


Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s Impertinent Dialogues (Arrow- 
smith) are very amusing in their smart, fliekv way. Their 
brevity stands them' in good stead. “The Almost 
Inevitable Consequence ” is a dialogue on the “ island ” in 
Piccadilly, opposite Bond-street. Willie’s attempt to con¬ 
voy Betty to the pavement ends in mud and despair: 
“ Betty, once before I tried to cross the street with a 
woman. We parted for ever. If you still wish to be my 
w ife, get into this cab and drive with me across the street.” 
They drove. In “The Ego Epidemic” we find Sir Victor 
Mujoribanks interviewing Lady Violet Turnhaingreon 
preparatory to a “ grand dramatic and musical ” in aid of 
sundry widows and orphans. “ ’Ullo Vi! ” “ Chin-chin, 
Vicky.” “ You are a brick to turn up so soon after my 
letter. ... I want you, Pip Broadstairs, Mrs. Arthur 
Scarlett, the Duchess, Tiddlev Rushbrook, and about thirty 
of the most popular professionals, all tho ones who have 
been divorced, who are going to be divorced, and who can’t 
pet divorced, do you seo!” “I’m on.” Most of the 
“Dialogues” appeared in the World, where also most of 
the “ Visits” of Elizabeth first, saw the light. 

Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack have issued the fifth and 
sixth volumes of their “ Edinburgh Waverley Those 
contain The Antiquary. The second volume is embellished 
with an interesting miniature of Scott, painted in 1797. 
This miniature is the second authentic portrait of Scott 
known, and was sent by him to his wife two months before 
their marriage. It represents him in military uniform, 
and is fittingly reproduced in this volume, inasmuch as the 
lust chapter was founded on an incident in his experience 
as a Yeomanry officer. The first volume has for frontis¬ 
piece a photogravure of a portrait of George Constable, of 
whom Scott said, “ He had many of those peculiarities of 
temper which long afterwards I tried to develop in the 
character of Jonathan Oldbuck.” 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus issue a new edition of the 
late James Pavn’s novel, The Farnilu Scapegrace. It, is 
no longer necessary to detail the excellence of Messrs. Bell 
and Son’s “ Cathedral Series ” : to which are now added, 
Ely : Bath , Malmesbury, and Brad ford-on-Avon ; and 
Bristol. 


Fiction. 

Mrs. Green. By Evelvne E. ltyud, 

(Murray. 2s. Oil. net.) 

Tins book consists of a series of sketches, giving, in the 
form of conversations, tho views upon things and people 
generally, of a certain Mrs. Green, wife of a vicarage 
gardener, and herself the vicarage charwoman, and extra 
" help ” in cases of emergency. The conversations are all 
more or less amusing, while two or three of them are dis¬ 
tinctly clever, in tho fashion of a clever poster, where tho 
colours are essentially to catch the eye, and to force the 
attention not of the few but of the multitude. Neverthe¬ 
less, on the whole, Mrs. Green is a fairly entertaining 
person. To take out of doors in summer weather and read 
in the shade she is by no means bad company, while upon 
the subject of “ Canwassers ” and “Politicks” her vigorous 
opinions actually verge towards profundity. As regards 
the last Elections, it is true, Mrs. Green was more or less 
nonplussed, not finding any appreciable difference between 
the views or promises of either side. She remained, 
however, staunch to tho Conservative party, because 
“It’s safer on the face of it,” ses I, mo speak in’ for 
Green, as thinks with me in secli things; “for to let them 
stop him ns ’as made their mistakes,” ses I, “ an’ sees ’em. 
You needn't tell me as ow you won't, make the same 
mistakes,” ses I. “ I knows you won't,” ses I. “ You'll 
make new ones, an’ probbubly worse.” 

On the subject of lady canvassers, Mrs. Green's opinions 
are equally decided. Having inquired of one smiling lady 
who she was canvassing for, husband, brother, or lover, and 
hearing “only for a country,” Mrs. Green waxes caustically 
eloquent. “Which thinks ser little of you,” ses I, short, 
“ that it gives a vote to a labourer in a lodgin’ 'ousc a- 
hearnin’ of ’ulf-a-crown a week,” ses I, " an’ leaves you 
without.” 

The importance of light literature is curiously under¬ 
rated. Yet the book that takes the mind off the burden 
and heaviness of life is of an incalculable value and refresh¬ 
ment. Mrs. Green is welcome, because though her humour 
i< at no time either very subtle or very original, its 
comicalities are always good enough to rouse a passing 
sense of amusement, and hero and there to convey an 
impression of considerable shrewdness as well. 


The Hero. Bv William Somerset Maugham. 

(Hutchinson, fis.) 

Mu. Maugham’s new book has more cleverness than the 
average reader is likely to see in it ; for it is only 
medioerally, if pleasantly, written, and the incidents are all 
extremely quiet and unexciting. The cleverness lies 
neither in the style nor in the situations, but in the 
unobtrusive success of its pyschology. Heredity as a 
ground plan for fiction is common enough, but in The Hern 
the pernicious inheritance comes not from the bad but 
from the good qualities, and in this fact lies both the 
original and interesting elements of the book; for in life 
the noblest characteristics are by no means the most useful. 
Life is undeniably brutal. To deal with the material part 
of it successfully, human nature requires a little of the 
brute also. Captain Parsons had none, and consequently 
could never permanently have escaped making a failure of 
his life. His father, Colonel Parsons, had been required to 
send his papers in, after a mistake due to his possessing 
more heart than head. “ Ho acted like a gentleman and a 
Christian,” and, in consequence, as an incompetent soldier. 
His son, during the South African campaign, retrieved the 
family self-respect, and after five years from home re¬ 
turned to marry Mary Clibboru, the fiancee of five years 
back, and already the idol of his simple, lonely parents. 
This is the whole situation, for to marry Alary, with, her 
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“ fine digestion and excellent conscience,” had become 
literally impossible to Janies Parsons. The inherited 
sensibility of his father he possessed in an intensified 
degree. As a result, he could neither bring himself to 
break the hearts of his parents, nor to accept the smug, 
self-satisfied lady. Tho conclusion was, consequently, in¬ 
evitable. The Hern is a thoughtful and interesting study 
of character and heredity. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the II eel-s Fiction are not necessarily final, 
li'erieirs of a selection fill J'ullof.] 

The Grip of tiie Bookmaker. By Percy j White. 

The scope of this novel, by the light-hearted author of 
Mr. Bailey-Marlin and The Ilex/ End, is indicated by the 
title. Although A If Harris, the famous bookmaker, has 
changed his name to Mortimer Gordon, and now lives in 
Rut land-square, the world will not let him bury his 
Harrisian past. His son hears of it, and to him the ex¬ 
bookmaker says: “ If any chap tells you you’re the son of 
Alf Harris, the bookmaker, knock him down where he 
stands." The son is prominent in the book. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6s.) 

Severance. By Thomas Cobb. 

Mr. Cobb has written some half-dozen novels—bright, 
modern triflings with life, readable, entertaining, and easily 
forgotten. Severance goes a little deeper than the others. 
In the beginning, Ballantyne arrives in London, after an 
absence of four years. He had gone away to forget a 
lady: he succeeded. He calls upon her the second 
day after his arrival, and learns that “Hugh and Dagma 
have had an unfortunate difference.” That difference gives 
him occupation. (Lane. 6s.) 

My Brilliant Career. By Miles Franklin. 

Miles Franklin is at this moment a young Bush-girl, 
barely twenty-one. So Mr. Harry Lawson tells us in his 
preface to her book. The monotony and hardship of 
Bush life have entered into this very young soul, and this 
is the expression of her observations and her revolt. It is 
certainly a document. The story is of sheep-farming in 
the solitudes, and “ as real in its weariness and bitter heart¬ 
ache as the tall gum-trees among which I first saw the 
light.” A Marie Bashkirtseff of the Bush ! (Blackwood. 
6s.) 

Bush-Whacking, and Other 

Sketches. By Hrcn Clifford. 

Mr. Clifford is one of our best writers of frontier sketches, 
his particular locality being the Malay Peninsula. But 
“ the dim back-bevond. where no white man has hitherto 
set his foot,” is the Eldorado of frontier men, and between 
the frontier and the unknown Mr. Clifford’s sketches 
oscillate. We are on the Pahang river, or in Borneo, or we 
are on board a certain “Schooner with a Past.” Mr. 
Clifford knows his backgrounds and his people, and we 
always find him interesting. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Marrable’s Magnificent Idea. By F. C. Constable. 

Marrable may be magnificent, but. Mr. Semple is delight¬ 
ful. Mr. Semple comes into ,£5,000, and feels that he can 
take out as many patents as he pleases. Taking out 
patents is what Mr. Semple lives for. “ But, think, 
Pulcie,” he exclaims to his wife, as they sit down to 
sausages in the City-road, “ only think of our future now! 
Suppose, to begin with, I take out only fifty patents. We 
must be cautious, I confine myself to fifty. And suppose 
ten—no, suppose forty fail! You see how cautious I am? 


We assume forty fail! Then ten succeed. What follows? 
At the lowest computation, the most cautious computation, 
we arc millionaires.” (Blackwood. 6s.) 


A Hocse with a History, By Florence Warden. 

An old house on the edge of the sea is always effective 
in a story. This one is an insignificant gabled house 
mixed up with laundry buildings. But it has its 
" history,” which is developed in the fortunes of Nettie 
Linfield and her hypocritical old uncle, Samuel Patcham, 
who collects money from far and near to do a little good 
to others and a groat deal of good to Samuel Patcham. 
Patcham found himself in the tightest of corners when, 
“ there, on one side of him, locked out, was Dick Rasper, 
the man whose inheritance ho had stolen a quarter of a 
century before, while, on the other side, looked in, was 
his wife's niece, Nettie, who knew enough about certain 
other misdeeds to get him a term of penal servitude.” 
(White. 6s.) 

A Millionaire’s Love Story. By Guy Boothby. 

“ A certain paradoxical wit,” says Mr. Boothby, “ once 
remarked that George Kilve.rt was a man very much to be 
pitied, for the reason that, he was too wealthy ever to 
experience the peculiar delight of wasting a sovereign.” 
When Kilvert, senior, died he left his son “a million and 
admit pounds.” On his thirtieth birthday, the young 
man, leaving Victoria for the seaside, saw “ a singularly 
beautiful woman ” at the bookstall. He met her again at 
Beachcombe-on-Sea. Hence A Millionaire's Love Story. 
(White. 6s.) 

Prince Charming. By “ Rita.” 

Another German Court storv. Erinia is the name of the 
little kingdom, and Prince Charming is its heir. He is 
brought to a sense of his responsibilities by his love for an 
Irish fisher-girl, who outshines in grace and character the 
choicest flowers of Society. “ Rita ” calls it all a 
" Fantastic Episode in Court. Dress." Not a bad story to 
read in a hammock and forget. (Sands. 6s.) 

The Presumption of Stanley 

Hay, M.P. By Nowell Cay. 

“ The story claims,” we learn from an advance para¬ 
graph, “ to offer in the guise of fiction some new and 
startling light, on a recent royal ‘ tragedy.' ” Here is a 
passage from page 224 : “ ‘ Perhaps your Majesty is not 
aware that when your daughter was treacherously carried 
away from England she had already been made my wife 
by the most sacred rites of the Church?’ ‘I understood,’ 
said the King, stifling a yawn, ‘that her Serene Highness 
carried her mad escapade to the point of going through 
the marriage service with you, and allowing you to think 
that it was a real marriage.’ ” (Warne.) 

Nobler than Revenge. By Esm£ Stuart. 

Village and squirearcliical melodrama. The villain's 
name is, of course, James Felton; the hero’s is Alec 
Beauworth, and the love of Ruby and the lands of Yewdale 
are at stake between them. Ruby gets lost in London, and 
eats the inevitable bun, and she and Alec are greatly 
helped by Bob Rabbits, the stable-boy, who exclaims 
“ Ods Dagsrs!" whenever things take a turn. The story 
is thoroughly readable, and wholesome in its own familiar 
line. (John Long. 6s.) 


The Lion’s Brood. 


By Duffield Osborne. 


In this story, by the author of The Spell of Ashtarolh 
and The Secret of the Crater, we are in the midst of the 
second Punic War and the clashing armies of Hannibal and 
Rome. The subject gives splendid opportunities for tho 
description of hand-to-hand fighting, and these are not 
neglected. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
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The One Thing Needful. 

A c.oon book cannot be written without a previously found 
and strongly retained conception of its subject as a means 
of charm or service. In the writer this sentiment or con¬ 
ception is gusto. It may be the cold, tenacious gusto of 
a defender of the Belleville boiler; it may be the rich 
gusto of the historian, to whom the annals of some “ old 
and haughty nation, proud in arms,” have been committed ; 
or it may be a gusto of sentiment, fusing trivial and com¬ 
paratively unrelated matter in the heat of some persistent 
and interesting whim of association. Whatever the sub¬ 
ject, it is only when this breath of life is breathed into it 
that a book becomes a living creature. Especially is this 
true of a subject which is in any degree a “ made ” one, 
and of which, therefore, the possibilities lie chiefly in the 
mind which has set. it up as a subject at all. Mr. 
flribble’s subject, in La he Geneva and its Literary Land¬ 
marks (Constable) is of this order. He is careful to tell us 
that he is writing neither a complete history of Geneva nor 
a complete history of Genevan literature. 

What I have tried to write is an informal, anecdotal 
history of Geneva, with especial reference to the careers 
of the many eminent men of letters, natives or strangers, 
who have lived or sojourned there. Every continental 
traveller—and we are all continental travellers nowa¬ 
days—finds his way sooner or later to Geneva; and it 
occurred to me that such travellers might bo glad of a 
book which would remind them of what was most worth 
remembering about Bonivard, Calvin, Bezn, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Madame Necker, Madame de Stael, Horace 
Benedict de Saussure, and other celebrated men and 
women, whether citizens or resident aliens, whose names 
are associated with the city and the lake. So far as I 
am aware, nothing of the sort exists in English. That 
seemed a sound reason for filling np the gap. 

Here, then, we have a “ made ” subject. For, obviously, 
there are only remote and accidental connections between 
the men who happened to sojourn by the Lake of Geneva 
in the fifteenth century and those that were found there in 
the nineteenth. Some ties of race may lie found here and 
t heie, but rarely are these significant. Bonivard and Byron 
are but casually linked by “ The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
written by Byron in ignorance of Bonivard's story. Cnlvin 
admonishing Bonivard for familiarity with a servant-maid, 
and imprisoning a Genevan hair-dresser for making a 
woman look too beautiful, stands in no obvious asso¬ 
ciation with Voltaire luring the Genevans to the theatre, 
and himself standing in the wings to applaud with cracked, 
aged hands the efforts of the actors. Gibbon, looking on 
the Lake of Geneva on the night, when lie put the last 
touch to his immortal history, and Amiel looking on the 
same waters in the bitterness of intellectual sterility, have, 
after all, only the lake to draw them together. Milton 
goes to Geneva in 16.19, and Gray goes exactly one hun¬ 
dred years later, but they are united no more by the 
Geneva they visited than the Cambridge where their 
geniuses had been nursed. Nor is it anything but the 
accident, of place that brings together Rousseau and Words¬ 
worth, Madame de Stael and Shelley, Addison and Chateau¬ 


briand in this book. All these people might be otherwise 
herded. A score of pretexts might he found, and one might 
then reduce the method to an absurdity by writing a book 
on the literary associations of Clapham Junction, in which 
one would gossip at large about all the celebrities that could 
be proved to have passed through that maze of “ points ” 
and platforms. But do not misunderstand us—we are 
not saying that Mr. Gribble’s idea is absurd. We merely 
point out that this bringing together of people who, during 
five centuries, have lived in or visited Geneva is for the most 
part an arbitrary and artificial proceeding, and, conse- 
'quently, that its successful exploitation depends on the 
author being very much in love with his subject, and seeing 
in it more than his readers do. But, alas! it is just this 
private and procreative gusto that we seem to miss 
in Mr. Cribble's book. No warmth of sentiment, no 
passion of place, no revelling in strange coincidence or 
contrast, are here to fuse these memories into a seeming 
drama. Geneva and its lake happen to exist, and a number 
of "celebrated men and women” happen to have been 
there. Hence it " occurs ” to Mr. Gribble that people who 
go to Geneva “ might be glad ” of a big book which would 
"remind them” that other and more celebrated people 
have been there before them. So the book is written, and 
published, and here it is—a book with many good points, 
but without gusto. 

Probably some critics will give Mr. Gribble liberal 
praise ; and, if his hook is read piecemeal, it is well de¬ 
serving of that, reward. It. has few dull pages, and many 
bright ones. Mr. Gribble’s account of Bonivard is 
interesting, his account of Gibbon is interesting, his defence 
of Madame de Warens is interesting. The hook is full of 
interesting detail,.and is not wanting in humour. But the 
abiding trouble is that there is no very dramatic reason why 
the reader should be attending to Bonivard, or Gibbon, or 
Madame de Warens : and when he has laid down the book 
his uppermost thought is—how much better it might have 
been done ! For neither by the presence of some encircling 
poetic sentiment, nor by executive thoroughness, springing 
from enthusiasm, does this book quite command a place on 
one’s shelves. Let us take these points in order. 

One would suppose that the great Lake of Geneva, the 
mirror of Mont Blanc and the filter of the Rhone, would 
count for something. There, at least, is permanence. 
There, flashing to-day in the sun, or reflecting the stars 
to-night, roll those glorious waters of which Byron could 
write: 

Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake 

With the wild world I dwell in, is a thing 

Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 

Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction. 

Never does a sail waft us from distraction in Mr. Gribble’s 
pages. We see all the painful development, of Geneva 
through centuries of bigotry and barbarism, we rub 
shoulders with theologians, citizens, refugees, professors, 
and poets, weltering on from chapter to chapter, and the 
world is too much with us. The lightning leaping along 
Jura, the snow melting in April, the twinkling lights of 
Genevi in the abysmal summer nights, the play of shadows 
on the grey cathedral: and all.the pedigree of beauty in 
these scenes of beauty—all these go for nothing. Mr. 
Gribble gossips on about men and things, cracking his 
pleasant jokes from century to century. Yet here the 
theatre is as important as the actors. By one of Mr.Gribble s 
strange omissions, we have no mention of Sainte-Beuve’s 
professorship at Lausanne. Yet, from Sainte-Beuve Mr. 
Gribble might have learned to sec Geneva as it should he 
seen by an historian of its people. Years later, in Paris, 
when he was writing his ranserie on Madame de Stael, 
Sainte-Beuve could recall the environment of her brilliant 
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gatherings at Coppet, on flic western horn of the great 
inke-creseent. And his pen leaped forward in rapture ; in 
a single page he gives us more of the sentiment of the 
place, and all it suggests, than does Mr. Gribble in his 
whole collection. For this reason, and to show by 
exnmple what that missing element in Mr. Gribble’s pages 
is, we will quote Sainte-Beuve’s words in full, using, with 
slight modification, the not too satisfying translation that 
lies nearest: 

But the inexpressible charm of Coppet during these its 
most brilliant years, that which you would like to grasp, 
oh young hearts!—whether you be still young and fresh, 
or disillusioned and thirsting for an ideal which you can 
no longer hope to find; you who are still what is best in 
the world after genius, in that you have the power to 
admire it, and with tearful eves to feel it—it is the seclu¬ 
sion, the interchange of thoughts and ideas among these 
guests, beneath the leafy shades, and the noonday talks 
by the brink of these lonely waters clothed with verdure. 
A frequent guest at Coppet, knowing my deep interest, 
told me : “ One morning 1 had come out of doors early to 
enjoy the fresh air. I lay on the thick grass by a pond 
in a remote part of the park, gazing dreamily at the 
blue sky. Suddenly I heard voices, two persons drawing 
near and nearer, talking. The conversation was loud and 
excited, and of a private nature. I tried to make a noise 
to warn them of my presence, and as I hesitated to get 
up, they came so near that it was too late to interrupt, 
and 1 was obliged to remain and hear everything— 
reproaches, explanations, promises—unseen, and scarcely 
daring to breathe.” “ Happy man ! ” I said ; “ and whose 
were the two voices? and what did you hear?” Then, 
since the delicacy of the strolling guest evaded my ques¬ 
tions, I was careful not to persist. Let us leave to 
romance, or to the poetic imagination of our descendants, 
the fresh colouring of such mysteries; we are still too 
close to them. Let time roll on, let the nimbus gather on 
the hills, let the hoary summer murmur forgetfully of 
long-past voices, and one day imagination can embellish 
it with the sorrows and the anguish of hearts in such 
Edens. 

We do not ask Mr. Gribble to be a Sainte-Beuve, still less 
to dip his pen in purple ink ; but from the above passage 
be lias something to learn. 

We have said that- not only in thinness of imagination, 
but also in the matter of thoroughness, Mr. Gribble gives 
us cause to grieve. This will hardly be doubted when we 
mention that in a book on the literary associations of 
Geneva he has not so much as mentioned Buskin, or 
Dickens, and has dismissed Amiel in a paragraph at once 
perfunctory and incorrect. Indeed, Mr. Gribble seems to 
have missed the very writers who could have helped him 
most. From both Buskin and Amiel he could have learned 
to see the civic prowess and natural beauty of Geneva 
in one sweeping gaze. “ On the other side of the high 
town,” says Buskin, 

the houses stand closer, leaving yet space for a little 
sycamore-shaded walk, whence one looks down on the 
whole southern reach of the lake, opening wide to the 
horizon, and edged there like the sea, but in the summer 
sunshine looking as if it was the one well of blue which the 
sunbeams drank to make the sky of. Beyond it, ghostly 
ranges of incredible mountains—the Dent d'Oehe, and 
first cliffs towards Fribourg, to the west, the long wave 
of •Turn, fading into the air above Neuchatel. That was 
the view for full noon, when the lake was brightest and 
bluest. Then you fell down a perpendicular lane into the 
lower town, and you went to Mr. Bautte's. 

“ Then . . . you went to Mr. Bautte’s.” That 

little sentence enforces, pleasantly enough, all that we 
have said. Not less strange is the omission of Dickens, 
who took a house near Lausanne in 181(5, and worked there 
for six months on Domhey and Sun and a Christmas hook, 
vet kept his eyes open in all directions. He witnessed 
the revolution at Geneva when the Federal Diet decreed 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, and describes it in his letters 


with delightful touches—all mixed up with “December’s 
Domhey ” which he could hardly w r rite for lack of crowds 
in the streets. 

As for Henri Friederich Amiel, whose Journal Intime 
begantwoyears after Dickens’s stay, he was the psychologist 
of Geneva and its lake. His Journal breathes of its vegeta¬ 
tion, and of all the moods of its waters and mountains. 
An incorrigible spectator of life, he drew the minds 
of all countries and ages to his help, through books, as be 
strolled on the Saleve. Once, sitting in his courtyard, 
and listening to the church bells, he fixed the moment 
thus: 

In my courtyard the ivy is green again, the chestnut 
tree is full of leaf, the Persian lilac beside the little foun¬ 
tain is flushed with red, and just about to flower; 
through the wide openings to the right and left of the 
College of Calvin I see the Saleve above the trees of St. 
Antoine, the Voirons above the hill of Colognv. 

All the bells are ringing. It is the hour of worship. A 
historical and religious impression mingles with the 
picturesque, the musical, the poetical impression of the 
scene. All.the peoples of Christendom—all the churches 
scattered over the globe—arc celebrating at this moment 
the glory of the Crucified. 

It is for such large adumbrations as these that we look 
to Mr. Gribble in vain ; and if we have pressed our charge 
it has been only to illustrate the thesis with which we 
began—a thesis which is of vastly greater importance 
than any single book. And after all one is moved to 
criticism far more strongly by a good book at fault than 
by a book that is merely worthless. Mr. Gribble’s book 
is by no means worthless: but, all the same, we must 
regretfully count it among literary might-have-beens. 


Things Seen. 

The Observation Hive. 


Ovf.h the door of the hut was written “Bees and Ants,” 
and underneath an invitation to “come and see the 
Observation Hive.” I paid threepence, and entered, for 
Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee was still fresh in mv 
memory, and, led by- him, I had gone with the bee into 
wonderland. Electric lamps hung from the roof of the 
hut throwing a dazzle of light on a movable frame standing 
upright upon a table. Covered with glass, a border of 
wood, around it, fiat and shallow, at a distance the 
casual eye might have thought it was a picture in mono¬ 
chrome, a night-piece by some impressionist who sees 
Nature all in masses of black. But to look close was 
ro discover that the night clouds were masses of bees, 
and the spots of light pieces of comb over which the bees 
moved slowly, ever busy, ever intent, unresting 
ignorant of satiety, indifferent to pleasure. The lamps 
glared upon them ; far overhead, at intervals, the switch- 
back banged along with roar and scream ; the band played 
popular airs ; all the paraphernalia of amusement went 
restlessly on, and only the Great Wheel and the Bees 
seemed to be at work. “ Of course you have read M. Maeter¬ 
linck's book about “.The Bee,” I said to the young woman 
attendant. She shook her head, and began her exposition. 
“If you will look close to the frame,” she said, “you will 
see the Queen Bee. She is larger than the others, and 
wherever she goes they turn their heads to her. No 
bee ever turns its back on the Queen. That little passage 
at the bottom of the hive lends <0 the open air where 
tliev gather honey all the day." She said no more, but 
I, thinking of Maeterlinck’s magical prose, said: “It must 
be very interesting to follow the Life of the Bee from hour 
to hour.” “ Oh," she said, with finality, “ it’s my business. 
I like the ants better.” She went to an ants’ nest 
standing in the middle of the room under a glass case. 
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selected an insect, and exhibited its strength by making it 
support a couple of coloured balls she held in her band. 
“ And that's their cemetery,” she said, pointing to a little 
dun-coloured heap in a corner of the nest. " There isn't 
much anybody can tell me about ants.” Bending, I 
peered again at the “ busy and abominable ” bees, then 
went outside. The band was playing “ God Bless the 
Prince of Wales.” I thought again of the Belgian poet- 
philosopher, and reflected that things—bees, for example 
—have just as much beauty 'and wonder as one brings to 
them. Which is not a new thought. Neither was the 
Pacific new when Cortes first looked upon it. 


The Householder. 

Site was a dressmaker. Her husband was a clerk, and his 
calling was distasteful to him. An ardent Socialist, he 
gave much time and thought to speaking at mass-meetings 
and to lectures on social reform. Both husband and wife 
were clever, but the secret of success was not theirs. 

She wrote one day, saying she had changed her address. 
I found that her new home consisted of one room. A huge 
dog and a cat lay on the hearth, some small birds hung in 
the window, a parrot's cage stood on the floor. Round 
t lie sides of the room and on the table were piled folded 
clothes, curtains, china, saucepans, etc., just the things 
she had been able to save from the wreck. Stately and 
tragic, she stood in the midst of the chaos. I sympathised 
with her, and she told me how unlikely it had once seemed 
that she would ever be in such squalor. Her father, she 
said, had held a good appointment in India, and she had 
been brought up in comfort. Soon after her marriage, 
things began to go wrong, and they grew gradually worse, 
until at last the furniture was seized for rent. “ It is all 
dreadful,” she said, but the worst thing is, that my husband 
comes borne night after night, throws himself into a chair, 
and wrings his hands. I can bear anything but thatl If 
only he wouldn't wring his hands! ” 


Dilettante Verse. 

Ttte Horace Club, which has hitherto banqueted unseen, 
includes in its muster-roll of members, Mr. R. Asquith, 
Professor York Powell, Professor Courthope, Sir Rennell 
Rodd, Mr. Laurence Binyon, the Rev. II. C. Beeching, and 
Mr. Owen Seaman. Their common bond is, of course, the 
cult of Horace; and one rather gathers that their symposia 
are prefaced or accompanied by the reading of some little 
original poem, contributed by one of the members (after 
the manner of the Omar Khayyam Club), of which this 
volume is a sheaf. If there be one member whose own 
published work has any Horatian affinities, it is Mr. Owen 
Seaman : nor is it without disappointment that we find the 
Book of the Horace Club (B. H. Blackwell; Oxford) 
distinguished by his absence. 

It might have been conjectured that the exercises of 
the club would be noted by some of the characteristics 
which are acknowledged as belonging to its Master: but 
this, it seems, we are not to expect. The only Horatian 
quality which the prefatory English (for there is also a 
prefatory Latin) poem claims for the poems as a whole is 
derivativeness. That Horace drew from Greek sources, and 
based himself on Greek models, is unquestioned. But 
surely, the most scratch collection of amateur present-day 
verse might be dedicated to Horace on the same plea ; for 
it is the note of average verse to be derivative. Horace is 
immortal, despite, not because of, his derivativeness; and 
of the executive qualities which compensate for his deriva- 
tiveness there should be some common trace (to however 


inferior a degree) uniting any collection of veisc which 
enrolls itself under his ensign. But there is none. Of his 
neatness, his terseness, his finish, his form, his concinnitoe 
(we have no quite adequate word for it), nothing is there 
as a common bond. Here and there a poem seeks after 
the Horatian quality; but the most arc derived from all 
conceivable and often most aiiti-IIoratian sources—one 
even from Browning. Nay, some sin against that brevity 
which is a prime Horatian attribute—marring bv diffuse¬ 
ness what in little would have been a creditable poem. It 
is, in fact, just a scratch collection of poems; the most un- 
Horatian volume that ever took the Roman’s name in vain, 
to our thinking. 

If, however, we dismiss the title, it. has more to sav for 
itself. Some of the pieces are at least accomplished and 
scholarly verse. Quite one of the best, though nowise 
smacking of Horace, is Mr. H. Belloc’s “ The South 
Country ” : 

The men that live in the South Country 
Are the kindest and most wise, 

They get their laughter from the loud surf, 

Ami the faith in their happy eyes 
Comes surely from our Sister the Spring 
When over the seas she Hies; 

The violets suddenly bloom at her feet, 

And she blesses us with surprise. 

I never get between the pines, 

But I smell the Sussex air, 

Nor I never come on a belt of sand 
But my home is there ; 

And along the sky the line of the downs 
So noble and so bare. 

A lost thing coidd 1 ne.ver find, 

Nor a broken tiling mend ; 

And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get. towards the end. 

Who w ill there be to comfort me 
Or who will he my friend? 

I will gather and carefully make my friends 
Of the men of the Sussex weald. 

They watch the stars from silent folds, 

They stiHIv plough the field. 

Bv them and the God of the South Countrv 
My poor soul shall be healed. 

If I ever become a rich man, 

Or if ever I grow to he old, 

I will build a house with deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold, 

And there shall the Sussex songs he sung. 

And the story of Sussex told. 

I w ill Imild my house in the high wood 
Within a walk of the sea. 

And the men that were hoys when I was a boy 
Shall sit and drink with me. 

That is the style of our old ballads and songs, not at all of 
the polished Latin poet ; but it is well done, with much of 
the large, breezy air and motion fitted to the theme Mr. 
Belloc has before now shown an aptitude for the simpler 
kinds of song; and the whole poem from which we have 
quoted is equally good. 

More in the finished style, appropriate to a Horace Club, 
is Professor J. S. Phillimore’s “ An August Day in 
Gardena ”: 

A bloom o'ertides the forest sides 
Like Autumn on the grape; 

Much light upon the mountain hides 
His starkly hammered shape. 

High flies the wind and straight, he crisps 
Clear skies above the South; 

Moon-coloured cloud in shuffled wisps 
Cnroils before his mouth. 
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O’er North wind loud and lucent cloud 
The master sun supreme, 

Holds all a happy valley bowed 
Enchanted in a dream : 

Dream such as human hearts indulge 
When, with a sudden birth, 

Silence and solitude divulge 
The secret of the earth. 

The first two stanzas are very good, with happily wrought 
phrase: that 

Crisps 

Clear skies 

reminds one of Shakespeare’s 

Below crisp heaven ; 

one of the ninny proofs that, the great, poet had what 
would now be thought an efficient knowledge of Latin, 
whatever the oppressively learned Jon son might think 
of it. For obviously Shakespeare uses the adjective in its 
original Latin sense of glittering or keenly shining. 
Horatian in neatness, but lineal from Calverley, is Mr. J. 
Williams's “ Crushing Exposure.” It belongs to the 
frivolous muse : 

’Twas in Throgmorton Street we met, 

Wo were two fools and one promoter, 

And Jones and I shall ne'er forget 
Floater. 

Yes, Floater was his name; he penned 
A very readable prospectus, 

But that was just what in the end 
Wrecked us. 

The public bit and read about 

The chances of a record crushing, 

And things that Floater wrote without 
Blushing. 

The shares rose first, and there was fun 
For us and Floater for a fortnight, 

Until they fell a point in one 
Short night. 

Then Floater sought to save his skin 
By imitating Jones's penmark, 

And Floater last was heard of in 
Denmark. 

We could exchange a good many of the Rcrious attempts 
tn the volume for other verses as deft as these. Mr. 
Williams would seem to have a pretty faculty for the 
muse that flourishes so well at the Universities. Mr. 
Beeching's contributions are scarce on a level with his finest 
work, though they show the hand of the craftsman. 
“ Bembridge Harbour in January” is perhaps the best : 

The sky, n liquid crystal, flowed 

O'er sea and land, till pure from stain. 

And jewel-clear their colour glowed 
As in a glass of Claude Lorraine. 

The water, like a sheet of steel, 

Mirrored the moveless swans afloat, 

The solemn Sabbath-keeping wheel, 

The masts of many a fishing-boat. 

Around the harbour, spire and tree 

Were etched against the vaulted blue ; 

Across the strait were plain to sea 

The trees and spires of Portsmouth too. 

So still the scene was, so refined, 

It. seemed a sleight of magic art, 

Till in a gust of sudden wind 

Ihe scent of coltsfoot cheered my heart. 


That is good, though impoverished by hackneyed similes, 
such us ” like a sheet of steel.” A sufficiently varied 
volume, as the reader will perceive, the Book of the Horace 
Club has matter worth the reading, if, as a whole, it does 
not rank above the ordinary gathering of dilettante verse. 

Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

Akvkiif Bahine has written a charming and unpretentious 
book about Ihe ever delightful St. Francis of Assisi. It 
is certainly very slight., and cannot compare with Mrs. 
Oliphant’s book on the subject for the reason that Mrs. 
Oliphant brought to bear upon it a greater tenderness, the 
novelist's more romantic and sympathetic temperament, a 
wider and more generous appreciation ; but within its limits 
it is a strong, a delicate, and gracious tribute to the 
undiminished charm of one of the few really lovely souls 
medi.eval Catholicism produced. There is a subtle touch 
in the wise association of the Minor Brothers with 
revolutionary socialism. The chivalrous and ardent 
Francis preached the mild and utopian socialism of his 
Master, and for considerably less to-day men are looked 
ujwn as mad or wicked. Go among the millionaires of 
Christian Europe or America and ask them to espouse 
Lady Poverty and give their millions to the amelioration 
of the human race, see how you will be received, and read 
the edifying remarks that will be made about you in 
the newspapers. And yet. the wealthy, purse-proud, birth- 
proud Anglo-Saxon, and the wealthy, purse-proud, birth- 
proud French Catholic have a like fatuous and insane 
pretension to call themselves Christian. Talking over 
this matter once at Arv&de Barine’s table we all decided 
that the nearest approach to a Christian in modern 
Europe is Tolstoi, and he. imperfect and unsatisfactory 
as he is, has l«?en excommunicated. What would have 
happened had he been something of a real Christian like 
Francis of Assisi? Arvede Barine has added to her 
charming study of a most charming saint a finished 
translation of the “ Legend of the Three Companions.” 

La Comtesse Mathieu de Noailles has published a volume 
of poetry which it is the fashion to admire. There is a 
pretty materialistic sentiment for nature revealed in these 
poems. The diction is tine and polished, suggestive, and 
at times spontaneous, but it is strange to read an entire 
volume destitute of ideas, of soul, of light. It is just 
the sort of poetry a poetic little horse or a goat cast 
upon the bosom of Nature might be supposed to write. 
The appreciation of nature which is keen is exclusively 
animal. One cannot precisely say that it is perverse, it 
is so faithfully the pony’s point of view. To young girls 
it preaches a morality one would qualify as infamous from 
a more civilised pen. But Madame de Noailles is a 
Brancovan, a Roumanian descended from Musurus, a Tureo- 
Greek—hardly a creature of our modern civilisation. Her 
face is quite Turkish, a little wittier and more expressive 
than our notion of the harem visage, and she accentuates 
this Oriental caste of feature by a gold band worn over 
her brow. I have heard her recite her own verses at 
parties, and her manner is certainly not civilised. But 
what will you? She is an Eastern princess mislaid in 
France in the twentieth century and has married a French 
nobleman, consequently in these democratie days she may 
tranquilly drive a coach and four through the walls of 
conventionality, over the carcase of expiring respectability. 
And when she tells young girls in verse, with decorative 
coarseness, that the evening is warm and they should go 
forth into the woods and take the first lover handy, that 
being the sole lesson of life, well, we explain it to 
ourselves as the sort of thing an Eastern princess might 
be expected to say. The main thing is that she says it 
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in excellent French and with a strongly developed animal 
instinct for poetry. There is not an image, an idea in all 
her volume of Cutur Innombrable, but there are many 
pretty and memorable lines, many charming pictures of 
Nature in its various physical moods, but nothing of its 
subtlety. 

M. Charles Legras has written a book that will interest 
many English authors: Nos Contemporains Anglais 
die: Eux. The title is somewhat misleading. Why 
should English contemporaries be exclusively culled among 
the scribbling class? There are princes, aristocrats, 
generals, admirals, members of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, acrobats, prize-fighters, lawyers, shopkeepers, 
cricket players, publishers, millionaires, philanthropists, 
stump-orators, preachers, sweaters, publicans, and sinners, 
even more representative than the humble scribblers. But 
M. L egras interests himself only in writers and dramatists. 
His treatment of this class is perfectly amiable, but 
lamentably superficial. Most of M. Legras’ appreciations 
saw the light in the pages of the Journal des Debats, a 
defunct journal. He seems to have written chiefly of 
writers' he has known, and those he does not know 
personally are of no consequence in his esteem. He 
admires George Moore, because George Moore admires the 
French, and has the naviete to say that only distinguished 
geniuses like himself can appreciate Balzac. I have read in 
English so many wittier and more telling things about the 
irrepressible Miss Marie Corelli, that it comes rather 
as a shock to find a Frenchman’s paper on that thrilling 
subject so flat and spiritless. But while not greatly 
interested in these mild and thin studies of our scribbling 
geniuses ("much resembling the World’s Celebrities at Home, 
and hardly worth reprinting), I was much amused at M. 
Legras’ sharp taunt againstthe English historians. Heading 
it. one would think theFrenchwere invariably generous and 
impartial to their enemies. I was taught, history in a 
French school, but never learnt more than the names of 
Agincourt, Cre^y and Poictiers. The English are far fairer 
to their national enemy than the French, for no French¬ 
man in the same circumstances would have written Lord 
Boseberv's book on Napoleon. 

II. L. 


Confessio Amantis. 

Thehe was once a man who wished to show his heart to a 
woman. Now it is a rule of the men-folk that, whether 
a woman shows her heart to a man, which happens some¬ 
times, or keeps some odd ends or corners for herself, which 
is the ordinary case, a man should never show more than 
a half or at most three-quarters even to the woman of his 
choice. Therefore they were very afraid for the man, and 
adjured him under all conceivable circumstances “ to keep 
something up his sleeve,” as is the jargon of their caste. 
But the man was obstinate and went his own wav. And 
first he showed a woman half his heart, and she laughed 
at him. And then in the second place he showed a woman 
three-quarters of his heart, and she wept her lost illusions. 
And then, because the man was impatient and felt that 
confession was good for his soul, he showed his whole heart 
to a woman. The third woman neither laughed nor broke 
her heart. She only tried to understand and not lose her 
ideals. 

Nevertheless, whether he or she were the happier for his 
self-revelation is a problem which lies on the knees of the 
jealous gods. For in this world to speak or to live without 
reserve is only possible for the child, or the genius, or the 
fool. 


Correspondence. 

Sartor ” Re-Read. 

Sir, —In the Academy of July 6, Mr. Francis Thompson 
has an article under this title. He commences by stating 
that it is a dubious experiment to re-read an author who 
has been one of the authentic gods of one’s youth. “ Nigh 
as dubious as the re-reuding of young love-letters,” he 
says. Surely this is hardly the case ; or suppose Shakespeare 
had been.our youthful ideal, should we later on return to 
him with a “ tremour,” doubtful whether the greatness of 
Hamlet would still remain -when subjected to the “ search¬ 
ing light ” of " settled judgment ” 1 And to many men 
Sartor Resartus is much more than Hamlet. To many 
it is a book to live by; with Truth, not seen “ flittingly 
through shifting vapours, doubtful if she were seen at 
all,” but clearly and helpfully evident throughout. Is 
it not possible that the critic, with his active “ Greek 
sense of form and clearness,” may be so concerned at the 
“ rough, thunderous jar and concussion of phrases ” in the 
" tortured mass ” of Carlyle’s general speech, that he 
occasionally passes over the full significance of them? 
In short, sir, will you allow me to make a mild protest 
against Mr. Thompson’s “ semi-retrospective criticism,” 
which seems a little too hard upon one of the greatest 
prophets of the last century?—I am, etc., 

Herbert M. Green. 

30, Oakfield-rd., Stroud Green, N. 


“ What is True Poetry ? ” 


Sir,— I was interested in Mr. Wright’s letter of last 
week, but think the matter is open to more definite state¬ 
ment. A brief analysis of the psychic causes which give 
rise to that somewhat complex activity that we usually look 
upon as an operation of the poetical faculty may do some¬ 
thing towards determining the basis upon which true poetry 
ultimately rests. 

The normal processesof the intellect (e.g., in mathematical 
or physical research) are essentially analytical in character, 
and proceed upon lines laid down in accordance with 
certain invariable laws (logical canons, mathematical postu¬ 
lates, axioms, etc.). When, however, the intellect comes 
under tlie domination of the emotions (not the mere 
momentary ebullitions, but the permanent sensibility, 
psychologically understood, by the term) its usual procedure 
is radically changed. Its actions are arbitrary, and no 
longer come within the scope of determinable laws. It 
aims at synthesis. It seizes upon and subdues to its own 
purpose and to a common harmony things in themselves so 
dissimilar as to reveal to logical inspection absolutely no 
correspondence. 

A land 

Where music and moonlight and ficlino are one. 

[Siri/iburnr.] 

From two sounds, 

Not a third, but a sfar. 

[Hi owning.'] 

What justification, then, have these new processes of the 
intellect when under the domination of the emotions? 
Absolutely none, save to at her minds in syntony. 


The world may reason and welcome, 'tis we musicians know. 

[Browning.] 

We have here, then, the two forces, of wdiose concerted 
action poetry is the outcome—the emotion which urges— 
the intellect which is acted upon. In a certain case the 
intellect may possibly resent the sway of the emotions, and 
may usurp more than a due share of the partnership, in 
which instance, probably, versified prose or metrical logic 
is the result; in another case, the emotions may come to 
the top, and the intellect be too pigmy to bear the weight, 
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wit!, tlie sequel of flabby, incoherent verse, faulty and 
insufficient. When the two elements are well balanced we 
pet true poetry ; further, in proportion to their harmonious 
development, we pet great poetry.—I am, etc., 

T. W. Coi.e. 

-1, Coleford-road Wandsworth, S.W. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of Xo. 94. (New Series). 

La^t week w«> ott’*re(l a prize of One Guinea for the host quotation in 
pro>e or verse applicable to the present state of the Liberal Party. 
\Vi* award tin* prize to Mr. 'William Ashton Tonga. Staneelvffe, 
Disley, for the followin.tr : 

“We must all hang together, or assuredly we shall all hang 
separately.”— Franklin (at the signing of the Declaration of 
American Independence, July 4, 177t>). 

Other replies are as follows : 

“ As sheep having no shepherd.”—S t. Mathikw ix. 3«». 

[A. F., Exmoutli.] 

“T ie fallyng out of faithfull frends is the reneuvng of love.” — 
Richard Eu wards. [ V. A. B., West Bromwich.] 

“ A party L* perpetually' corrupted by personality. Parties of 
principle . . . d f *gcuc*rate into personalities.’ —Emkrso.v. 

[H. J., Hadley Wood.] 

“ Like an angry hive of l>eos 
That want their leader, scatter up and down. 

And care not who they sting.”—S hakespeare. 

[F R. C., London.] 

“All mimsy were the borogoves. 

And the mome raths outgrabe.” -Lewis Carroll. 

[H. R. C., Egham.] 

“ Tho’ much is taken much abides : and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven : that which we are, we are: 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak bv time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to vield.”—T ennyson. 

[R. F. Mc<\, Whitby.] 

“ Then ho asked them, saying : ‘ Where did you lie the last night : * 
They said, 4 With the shepherds upon the Delectable Mountains.’ 
He asked them then, * If they had not of those shepherds a note of 
direction for the way r ’ They answered, ‘ Yes.’ 4 But did you,’ said 
he, ‘when you were at a stand, pluck out and read your note t'* 
They answered. ‘No.’ He asked them, ‘Why?* They said they 
forgot. He asked them, however. 4 if the shepherds did not hid them 
lieware of the Flatterer’:’ They answered, 4 Yes: but we did not 
imagine,’ said they, ‘that this fine-spoken man had been he.’”— 
Bi nyan. [J. T. P.. Brighton.] 

“All this* instances to he found in history, whether real or 
fabulous, of a doubtful public spirit, at which morality is perplexed 
and reason is staggered, ar * their chosen and almost sole examples for 
instruction.”— Birke. [L. R. G. W., Richmond.] 

“ Alas ! the worn and broken hoard. 

How can it hear the painter's dye ? 

The harp of strained and tuneless chord. 

How to the minstrel’s skill replv.” Scott. 

[A. G., Cheltenham.] 

“To Ik* or not to he : that is the question.” — Shakespeare. 

[H. S., London.] 

“ Mistaken men. and patriots in their hearts— 

Not wicked, hut deduced by impious arts.”—P rydkx. 

[E. B., Liverpool.] 

“ Restless, unfixed in principles and place. 

In power unplea-ed. impatient of disgrace.”- Drydex. 

[E. G. B., Liverpool.] 

“ All of it- have cause 

To wail the dimming of our shining star : 

But none can cure their harms by wailing them.”—S hakespeare. 

[S. A., Stoke-on-Trent.] 

“ Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, O Destiny, 

The way that I am hid by you to go: 

To follow I am ready. If I choose not, 

I make mvsdf a wretch ; and still must follow.”—O lkanthes. 

[A. S. II., Dalkeith.] 


“ The late di.-sen.-ion grown betwixt the jutrs 
Burns under feigned ashes of false love, 

And will at last break out into a flame : 

As fe.-ter’d memlx-rs rot hut by degree, 

Till hones and flesh and sinews fall away. 

So will this base and envious discord hm-d.”- Shakespeare. 

[G. W. H., West Pid.-burv.] 

“ Look around you. Your world-hosts are all in mutiny, in con¬ 
fusion. destitution : on the eve of fiery wreck and madness! . . . Ye 
shall redm-e them to order : ln gin reducing them. To order, to just 
subordination: noble loyalty in return for noble guidance. Their 
souls are driven nigh mad : let yours he sane and ever saner. Not 11 - 
a bewildered, l*ewilderiug mob : hut as a firm regimented inass, with 
real captains over them, will these men march any more. All human 
interests, combined human endeavours, and social growths in this 
world have, at a certain stage of their development, reqiiilx*d 
organising: and Work, the grandest of human int -rcsts, does now 
require it. God knows the task will he hard : hut no noble task wa- 
ever oa-y. This task will wear away your lives, and the lives of your 
sons . . . hut for what purpose if not for tasks like this were livt*^ 
given to men:” Thomas Carlyle. [/. M<C., Whitby.] 

Seven other replies leeeived. 


Competition No 95 (New Series). 

On* page ‘2*> will Ik* found an extract from a paper contributed to 
the new Rambler by Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, entitled 44 The Desire 
of the Star for the Moth.” Assuming that James Boswell reads, 
this essay to I)r. Samuel Johnson in the Elvsian fields, it is probable 
that an interesting conversation between this Great Star (the Doctor, 
and this Great Moth Bozzv will ensue. For the best imaginative 
report of their remarks on Mr. Le Gallienne s substance and style we 
otter a prize of One Guinea. Contributions should he in the form of 
dramatic dialogue, and should not exceed 300 words. 

Rulls. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy. 43. 
Chancery-lane, W.C..” must reach us not later than the first po-t of 
Wednesday, July 17. Each answer must he accompanied by the 
coupon to Ik* found on the second page of Wrapjier, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : other¬ 
wise the first only will he considered. Contributions to he written on 
one side of tin* paper only. 


DARLINCTONS’ HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Profess>r 
JOHN KUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE ; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS* 

THE NORFOLK BR0AD8. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WE8TON-8UPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARD8. 

4 LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PBNMAENMAWR, { 

♦ LLANFAIRFEOHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, t 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, 8NOWDON, A FESTlNlOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICOTETH, and PWLLHKLL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 

A Handbook to the 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 

leading Hotels throughout the world. 


" What would not the intelligent tourint in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much tliat is outside tho usual scope of 
such volumes ! "— The Times. 

“ It very emphatically tops them nil."— Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued ."—Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.—CO Illustrations, 21 Maps and Plana. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,ot)0 References to all Street.'. % id Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON A CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent k Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Rookstalla. and ail Booksellers’. 

Paris and New York : Bkentano’s, 
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■^ILFEID M. VOYNICH. 

TRTRD LIST OF BOOKS. 

Royal 8vo, pp. 279-438, and Plates XVII. to XXXVIII. 

Principal Coxiest* • MUSIC, EARLY PRINTED 
BOOKS. BINDINGS. BOOKS on AGRICULTURE, 
AMERICANA, &c.—Price 2s. 6d. post free. 

CA TALOGUB No. T. out 0 /print. CA TALOG UE 
JV'o. II., 2 &. 6 d., man V had, pant free, on applica¬ 
tion at 1, SOIIO SQUARE, W, 

W ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


B AEDEKER’S & BADDGLEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post 
free on application. 

DtTLAtr Sc Co., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


B OOKS WANTED.—25s.each given. "Bells 
and Pomegranates,” 1841 ; Jackson’s 
“Old Paris." 1878 ; Jorrook’s “Jaunts,” 1843 ; 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moore's “Alps 
in 1864”: Cook’s “Foxhunting,” 1826; George 
Meredith’s Poems, 1851 ; Scrope, “Salmon 
Fishing.” 1843. 2,000 other Books wanted. 

List post free. — Baker’s Great Bookshop, 
John B iehr, Street. Birmingham. 


T he charterhouse, e.c. 

OLD MORALITY PLAY. 

Second Performance, Saturday, July 20 th, 
at 4.30 o’cl ok. Prices : os.. 3s . 2s. Tickets 
can only be had of the Elizsbethan Stage 
Society, 90, College Street, Chelsea. S.W.— 
A Third and Last Representation will be given 
on Saturday, July 27th. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Professorship of English Language 
and Literature. 

The Council invite Applications for the 
Chair of Professorship of English Lan¬ 
guage and Literature at the above College. 

Applications, together with Testimonials, 
must be in the hands of the undersigned 
(from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than Saturday, Septem¬ 
ber 7th, 1901. 

T. Mortimer Green, Registrar. 
July, 1901. _ 

T YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS., neat, 
prompt, accurate, 10,1. per 1,000 words. 
Duplicates. Translations, French Correspond¬ 
ence, and Literary or Technioal Work.— 
Mrs. Michel, 31, Craven Street.Charing Cross. 

GENERAL STEAM NAVICN. CO. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Ovor 600 pages, 9vo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 

ARRANGED under 8UBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of ' 
Literature. ^ 

Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics, the Army, Navy, 
Arts, Science, Philosophy, Sport, 
Theology, History, Biography, and 
Fiction. prico 1e . ed . 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish. 


D 


AILY SEA 


TRIPS. 

NEW PALACE STEAMERS. 


From Old Swan Pier. London Bridge. 

l>OVAL SOVEREIGN,” 

jLA Daily at 9.20 a m. for 

MARGATE and RAMSGATE. 

« t^oh-i-noor.” 

XV- Daily (Tuesdays and Fridays excepted) at 
8.in) a m. for 

SOUTHEND and MARGATE. 
SUNDAYS: Special Tram to Gravesend from 
Victoria at 9.30 a in. 

HUSBANDS’ BOAT (“ Koh-i-Noor**) to Margate 
on Saturdays, from Old Swan Pier at 1.50 p.m. 

“T A MARGUERITE,” 

from TILBURY. 

BOULOGNE and BACK, Mondays and Wednesdays. 
S]*ecinl Train T aves Fenehurch Street Station at 
G. 1 5 a.m., St. Pancras 6 a m. 

OSTEND and BA<’K. Tuesdays. Special Train 
leaves Fenehurch Street Station at 6.15 a.m., St. 
Pancras 6 a.m. 

CALAIS and BACK, Thursdays, calling at Southend 
and MARGATE. Special Train leaves Fenehurch 
Street Station at 7.30 a.m., St. Pancras 7.5 a.m. 
MARGATE and BACK, Saturdays and Sundays, 
calling at 8uuthend. Special Trains leave Fen- 
cmirch Street Station 9.35 and 9.15 am., St. 
Pancras 9 10 a.m. 

T. E BARLOW, Director and Manager. 
50, King William Street, E.C. 

When writing for tickets, quote this paper . 

THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-OOMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
on the minimum monthly balances, J 

when not drawn below £100. / 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
Deposits, repayable 
demand. 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 

ocka and Sh*rea Purchaeed and Sold for Customers. 

Le BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 

■* FRANCIS RAVENSCR0FT. Manager. 


!% 
B% 


21 °/c 


Telephone, No. 5, Holborn. 

Telegraphic Attyrcee, " Bibkbec osdon. 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday from each end. 

Fabks— Chief Cuhin, 22s. : Return, 31s. 

Fore Cabin, 16s.; Return, 2 U. 6d. 

The “ Seamf.w,” one of the finest and fastest *tearners 
on the Coast, is now on the Edinburgh route. 


HIGHLAND TOUR8. 


0-4lav Tour 
9 „ . 

12 „ 

13 „ .. 

16 ,. .. 

17 „ 


... f3 14 0^ 

...5 0 0 / 6s. less it “Lord 
... 6 5 0 y of the Ldes ” 

... 6 12' 0 f Coupon not 

... 7 19 6 \ required. 

... 8 5 0* 7 


Including 1st Class passage to Edinburgh and hack, 
with meals on hoard, and carriage of bicycle, hotel 
accommodation (with board) in the Highlands, and 
Trip, 1st Class, via Loch Fyne and the Kvles of 
Bute, from Tuveraray to Glasgow by the magnificent 
new Royal Mail Steamer, “ Lord of the Isles,” with 
dinner on board, and carriage of bicycle. These 
tours have been designed primarily to meet the 
wants of cyclist s, but are equally suitable to ordinary 
tourists and holiday makers. 

Route, Map, Itineraries, and all information on 
application. 


WEEK-END EXCURSION TO OSTEND. 
Excursionists leave London by the Boat on Saturday 
at 4 p.m., and return from Ostend by the boat, leaving 
there on Sunday at 3 p.m. Passengers sleep on board 
going and returning, and besides a pleasant sea trip, 
largely by davllght, have the opportunity of spending 
a large part of Sunday in this famous Continental 
seaside resort. 

Ft sis—Chief Cabin, 7s. 6d., or 6s. for Forward 
Sleeping Berth. Return Tickets 10s. 6d. or 0s. 
Com mine's Illustrated Guide free, on application to 
Chief office. By Post, 2d 


JOUTHENI), MARGATE, RAMSUATE 

5 By the Magnificent. Steamer “ EAGLE.’ 

From LONDON BRIDGE WHARF, at 9.10 a.m.; 
reenwich, 9.30: Woolwich (South), 0.50; and Tilbury 
ior, ll.u a.m. DAILY. 

Fares (Saloon), return, for the Season : 

8outhend. 

Margate . ,,( *- 

Ramsgate .. Ocl. 

Special train from Fencburch Street Station, at 
15. Fares 6<1. extra. 

SPECIAL DAY EXCURSIONS to MARGATE 
id RAMSGATE, from LONDON BRIDGE WHARF, 
8 15 or 9.16 a.m : Greenwich. 9.36 : and \\ oolwieh, 
50 a.m.. on TUESDAYS, Wednesdays. Thursdays, 
id Fridays only. Return fare (day of issue only), 
. 6d. 

Express Boat direct to Margate and Ramsgate 
AILY, from London Bridge Wharf, at *.45 a.m. 
ires as above. 


VAR MOUTH. 

X From Li>ND< )N BRIDGE WHARF,at 8.3oa.n). 
DAILY (Sundays excepted). 

Fares.—Return for the season, 6s. 6d. or 8s. 

From FENCHURCU STREET, at 9.13 a.m., via 
Tilbury. 

Return for the season, 7s. or 8s. Gd. 

Steamers call at Greenwich and South W oolwieh. 

55, Great Tower Street. 

When writing for tickets , quoit this paper. 


Prico Is. 6d. 


MQDIE’S LIBRARY, 

£0-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

211, Brompton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 

Twixt Plate 

and Up; 


OR, 

ClK Common Sense or €ating. 


A Health Hand-hook for Every T)ay, 
With Special Advice as to Diet and 
Regimen in Health and Sickness, 

A Popular Summary of the Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 

And a Note on the Scientific and 
Rational Treatment of those 
Ailments. 


lath EDITION. 


».» This little book may !>e recommended to 
the general reader as a sound and safe 
guide to the common sense management 
of the stomach. The Publishers, at 46, 
HullK.ni Viaduct, London, will lie pleased 
to send a fr. v copy to any reader of the 
Academy. Early application necessary. 


LONDON 


40, HOLHORN viaduct, e.c. 
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NOW READY. 

THE BREAD LINE. 

A STORY OF A PAPER 

By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 

Crown 8vo, ")3. 

" Most amusing.The various types of sanguine temperament who compose the dranntii per son <e 

nre clever.y drawn, and the exposure of the false analogy on wench they had built their dreams of fortune 
is most dramatically contrived.” — Spa fat or. 

“An ingenious "tale. may be heartily recommended.”—5 -of iman. 

" A. grim store in its way, but wonderfully relieved by the gooi humour and good nature of the four 
adventurers, and by a slight yet entirely charming love duet.” — Giasjow Herald. 

“ Well done and amusing.”— Outlook. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER k CO., Ltd., 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


THE MAN OF KERIOTH, 

And Other Poems. By QASCOIQNS MACKIB, Author of “ Charmldes.” 
Half-parchment, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

“Mr. OaKoigne Mackie'e volume contains some charming; verses." 

The DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“ There is a vein of fine gold in a little volume called 1 The Man of Kerloth,’ 
by Gascoigne Mackie. . . . He has imagination, a sense of emotional rhythm, 
an eye Tor verbal beauty, and a power oT dramatic vision."—The STAR. 

London: GRANT RICHARD?, !•, Henrietta Street, W.C. 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6e.. claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall k Co. Llangollen: Darlington k Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 

PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RU6KIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and 8ir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE 8EVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL. BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EA8TBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, I 
I LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLE8EY, and CARNARVON. | 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTW8-Y-COKD, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


Is.—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. _ 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! "—The Times. 

" It very emphatically tops them nU."—Daily Graphic. 

" The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post . 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK snd E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Referencet to all Streets and Places oj Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London : Simpkin. Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, A Co. Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 

Paris and New York : Bhetvno’s. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

lion til Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By I 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth ! 

boards. Is. Cd., post free. ! 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 

Lecture- on the Principle of Nonconformity. By 
P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

"Explains the position of religious dissent with I 
great force and elcqui-nce.”— Manchester Guardian, j 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Ltd., 

21 and 22, Furn.val, Street, K.C, ! 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Thirty -st nn Portraits of Old and 
Xew Celebrities in Literature, may still be 
obtained , singly, or in complete sets for 
3s. G d., on application to the Office, 43, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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MB. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 

George Moore’s Sister Teresa. 
George Moore’s Sister Teresa. 
George Moore’s Great Novel, 

8I8TBR TERESA, is Now Ready, 
and is published in Unwin's Qreen 
Cloth Library, pries 6s. — A Six¬ 
penny Edition of EVELYN INNE8, 
by the earns Author, has just 
bssn published, and is on sale 
at the Booksellers'. 

George Moore’s Sister Teresa. 
George Moore s Sister Teresa. 

Over 200,000 sold of this Book. 

QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER and 

MASON’S CORNER FOLKS. A Picture of New 
Enelnml Home Life. By CHAS. FELTON 
PIDGIN. Cloth, 6s. 

This is a gn-at Aim-ric.iu novel, which hai heen tHdiog 
enormously in the State!*, aud is now issued for the first time 
in thin co untry. 

BERGEN WORTH By Wallace 

LLOYD, Author cf "Houses of Glass,” Ac. 
Cloth, 6s. 

"A KenHAtion.il story of life in Chicago during the railway 
riots of 1h«i4. dealing with the struggles of a villa#..- blacksmith 
to live the Christ-life. Th«etory abounds in realistic scenes 
ami events." 

BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 

THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, 

and LORD WICK ENHAM. Bv JOHN OLIVER 
1103BKS. 

ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S 

LOVE LETTERS. By BARRY PAIN. 

THE LETTERS of HER MOTHER 

to ELIZABETH. By -. 

Cloth, 28. each ; paper, 1b. each. 

London : T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, K.C. 


MR. EPICTETUS, JlIN, HIS BOOK. 

Wherein i* set forth a 

Common-Sense Philosophy for the Conduct of Life. 
Specially Written for Unsophisticated and Simple-miDded Folk, 
and for those who iiru ire every form of Convention a L Religion. 
A Theme for the Twentieth Century an 1 until the Millennium 
ah 1 11 Dawn. 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Now ready, cloth, price 3s. «<L, post free. 

John Ihiuoon. Deaupgate aud Ridgefield, Manchester 
London : '£• aud HO. Shoe Lane. E.C. 


THE EARLY STARS. By Albert 

^ KINROSS, Author of "An Qp enl ail( ] Lady 
Grasmere,” Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. "Tt.e boy¬ 
hood of Phil is charmingly described.”- Si*ectntjr. 
“ The scene-painting, whether in the country or the 
own, or at the seaside boarding-house, is admirably 
done, and the writing is always brisk and capable.”— 
C utlook. “ Interesting and"flesh-and-blood jieracn- 
a gL'S."—Connty Gentleman. “Always interesting 
and sometimes thrill ng."— Bradford Observer. 

Bristol : J. \V. A hrownmitii. 

London Simpki.n, Marshall & Co. 

SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, jaist free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Setnions. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 

Sermons on the lltb, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

London: ALEXANDER <fc SHBPHEARD, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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Mr. John Stanhope Arkwright, M.P., author of a 
volume of poems called The Last Muster, has entered 
into partnership 'with Mr. R. Brimley Johnson. The title 
of the firm will remain unchanged. 


A correspondent writes: “ A reading of Mr. Conrad’s 
and Mr. Hueffer’s new novel, The Inheritors, suggests that 
a very good subject, The Collaborators, remains to he 
handled by some clever writer. There are probably 
twenty-five methods of collaboration. But it is safe to say 
that the public’s innocent picture of Mr. ‘ A ’ writing one 
set of chapters and Mr. ‘ B ’ another set, and the whole 
being sandwiched together by joint agreement, is the 
method , f romance. As to The Inheritors, perhaps we 
shall not be far wrong if we take it that the younger 
author contributes the central idea, the plot, and general 
situation, and first works out the various scenes in the 
rough, and that the elder man, bringing his experience 
of life and insight to bear, by a series of slight touches, 
recastings, and deletions, gives the whole book that style, 
intention, and atmosphere which the public has already 
seized in his former works as defining his judgment of 
life.” 


The “Local Notes and Queries” column of the Notting¬ 
hamshire Guardian has run longer than any other such 
feature in a provincial newspaper. The conductor through¬ 
out this run of more than twenty-one years and a-half has 
been Mr. J. Potter Briscoe, F.R.H.S., City Librarian of 
Nottingham, and the editor of “ The Bibelots.” That 
gentleman will close his long connection with the newspaper 
mentioned at the close of this month. 


Under the heading, “ Counsel in Season,” Mr. Max 
Beerbohm discourses on holiday reading in the August 
rail Mall Magazine. After much expansion and some 
paradox, he offers the reader his private “tip.” It is this: 

There is one author on whom you may rely implicitly. 
I refer to him of whom, throughout the past twenty years 
or so, the reviewers, with one accord, have been predicat¬ 
ing that “ he always writes like a gentleman.” A 
monotonous chorus ? But, indeed, there is nothing else 
for the poor reviewers to say. They cannot say “ he 
writes like a profoundly thoughtful gentleman,” or “ like 
a foolish gentleman,” or “ like a witty gentleman,” or 
*• like a dull gentleman.” Indeed, “ gentlemanly ” is the 
only epithet they could well apply to him, and that were 
tautological. If you have read one of Mr. Norris’s •novels, 
you will admit that it responded exactly to all the negative 
requirements of the holiday mood. And you may take 
my word for it that all his other novels are of precisely 
the .same kind—not better, not worse, and neither bad nor 

good.In a garden, or on the deck of a ship, or on 

the teirace of a casino—wherever you be lolling, hale and 
hearty, away from your usual environment—these, I assure 
you, are the very books you need, and are the only books 
you need. 


“ Society Croakers ” is the title of Article VIII. in the 
Quarterly Review. We turned with some interest to see 
the books' that were reviewed under that title. They 
are : 

A Portion of a Journal kept, by Thomas Bailees, Esq., 
from IS-il to lSJff. Two vols. London : Longmans, 1858. 

(Jreville Memoirs. Second Scries (1837 to 1852). Three 
vols. London: Longmans, 1885. ' 

A Memoir of H.B.H. Princess Mary Adelaide Duchess 
of Peek. By C. Kinloch Cooke. Two vols. London: 
John Murray, 1900. 

Notes from a Diary (1851 to 1891). By Rt. Hon. Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. Ten vols. London: John 
Murray, 1897-1901. 

Notes from my Journal. By the late Lord Ossington. 
London : John Murray, 1900. 

Seventy Years in Westminster. By the late Rt. Hon. 
Sir John Mowbray, Bart., M.P. Edited by his daughter. 
London and Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1901. 

One, it will be observed, was published in 18B8, another in 
1885 


“ I happened to turn up the other day,” says “O. 0.” in 
the Sketch, “ Mr. Henley's criticism of The Return of the 
Native, published in the Academy at the time when it 
first appeared, in 1879. Mr. Henley complains that in all 
Mr. Hardy’s work ‘ there is a certain Hugoesque quality 
of insincerity, that, rare artist as he is, there is something 
wanting in his personality, and he is not quite a great 
man.’ The Return of the Native Mr. Henley pronounces 
‘ not by any means so good a book as A Pair of Blue 
Eyes. The story is a sad one, but the sadness is unneces¬ 
sary and uncalled for. In one scene—the scene where 
Clym is informed of the way of his mother's death—Mr. 
Hardy rises to the situation, and does nobly. But else¬ 
where he is only excessively clever and earnest and dis¬ 
appointing.’ I imagine,” adds “ O. O.,” “ that very few 
critics, perhaps not even Mr. Henley himself, would now 
subscribe to this judgment.” 

Mr. H. C. Marillier has written an account of University 
journalism. It will be called University Magazines and 
their Makers. 


The first volume of Messrs. Dent’s edition of Hazlitt, 
containing, in addition to Mr. Henley’s introduction, “ The 
Round Table,” “ Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays,” and 
“A Letter to William Gifford, Esq.,” will he published in 
October, and it is hoped that the whole work will be com¬ 
pleted in twelve monthly volumes. 


The new number of the Revue de Paris contains a story 
by Mr. Frank Harris called “ Profits et Pertes.” It begins : 
“ Le grand magasin de tissus en tons genres etait 
silencieux et plein d’ombre.” But the French, we dis¬ 
covered later, is not Mr. Harris’s. A note at the end says : 
“ Traduit de l’anglais par Henry D. Davray.” 

We understand that Messrs. Meehan, the Bath book¬ 
sellers, have in contemplation the early publication of an 
important work on The Famous Houses of Bath and 
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District. The work is the result of many years’ labour and 
investigation on the part of Mr. J. F. Meehan, who has 
spared neither time nor expense in collecting together 
material for what must ultimately be a most important 
local publication. Bath and the immediate neighbourhood 
teem with recollections of historic personages who have 
dwelt therein, and Mr. Meehan has consequently compiled 
what is likely to be an invaluable work of local reference 
and general interest. The work will have an appreciative 
introduction by the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, and will 
he strictly limited to 500 copies. A good proportion of the 
edition has been already privately subscribed for, the sub¬ 
scribers including many distinguished names. 

An Italian journalist recently had a conversation with 
M. Zola. A portion of the interview has been telegraphed 
to the Daily News by that journal's Naples correspondent, 
from which we take the following: 

“ I do not believe in absolute felicity, which is not attain¬ 
able; but I believe that all social injustices might be 
attenuated, and, therefore, I trust to science to create a 
sentiment of truth. I have a great veneration for Tolstoy, 
but I do not agree with him on one important point. He 
rests on the Gospel. Now, the Gospel is also to me very 
beautiful, but I believe that future morality must be 
founded on scientific psychology. The Affaire has 
taught me that it is necessary to reconstruct the moral 
question from its very base, and mv next romance, I 'elite, 
will tend to that. In it I shall study primary anil 
secondary instruction in France. I shall be active between 
pupils and masters, and shall explain my ideas on the 
education problem. In the first part I shall describe the 
sad effects of present-day education; in the second, educa¬ 
tion as it ought to be. My next work will be Justice. It 
will treat of a judicial error; but 1 shall try not to make 
any allusion to the Affaire. The action will not take 
place in military circles. It will give me a motive to show 
my supreme ideal—the end of war, the victory of the spirit 
of justice over militarism, the United States of Kuro|>e, 
the dream of Victor Hugo. You will be astonished that 
I join Hugo,” M. Zola said, laughing. “ I am, perhaps, 
more romantic than you thought.” 


The popular novel is being studied with great interest by 
critics who love it not but recognise its significance. A 
writer in the new Quarterly, who takes The Christian , 
The Master Christian, and that clever book, Colloquies of 
Criticism, and other works, as his text, remarks that the 
relation between the merit of novels and their popularity 
has never been so anomalous and so independent of literary 
standards as it is in .England to-day. He proceeds to 
inquire into the relation which has usually subsisted in the 
past between merit and popularity, and comes to the follow¬ 
ing useful, though familiar, conclusion : That “ though litera¬ 
ture of certain kinds may possess within its own limits the 
highest and most lasting merit, and mav yet appeal only to 
a small and exclusive circle, the greatest literature of all, 
while appealing to the best judges, appeals to the mass of 
ordinary readers also, and shows its degree of greatness by 
the extent that it does so.” Until recently these conditions 
held, and Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot swayed 
alike the critics and the multitude : 

Now let us compare the past condition with the present. 
To events of the kind of which we are about to speak it 
is impossible to assign any exact date; but we may say 
with sufficient accuracy that about twenty years ago a 
change began to come over the public taste, which has, 
year by year since then, been growing more marked and 
remarkable, until now, to many observers, it seems 
nothing short of a revolution. Putting aside that 
enormous majority of novels which secure little attention 
either from the few or the many, and confining ourselves 
to those which, to some appreciable degree, have gained 
the approval of one class or the other, we shall find the 
peculiar characteristic of the existing situation to he 
this: that whereas formerly the novels which had most 


readers were those which, in the opinion of all competent 
judges, were the best, those which notoriously have the 
most readers now are those which, in the opinion of all 
competent judges, are among the worst: that others, 
which all competent judges place highest as literature 
amongst the works of existing novelists, are, of the con¬ 
temporary novels which can be called popular at all, those 
whose popularity is confined to the narrowest circle; 
whilst between these two groups there is another com¬ 
posed of novels, incomparably better, but very much less 
popular, than the worst; and incomparably worst, but 
very much more popular, than the best. 


Havin'*; pointed out that, in all the great novelists we find 
profound and accurate knowledge of life or a part of life, 
sympathetic insight, and gome quality of philosophic 
thought, the writer proceeds to examine the two novels 
already named. Their fate at his hands may be guessed. 
In summing up their authors’ achievements, he says: 

Miss Corelli and Mr. Caine have, in fact, to a remark¬ 
able degree, the talents which enable the story-teller to 
entertain and excite the partially educated in their 
lighter moments, combined with an assumption of the 
profoundest knowledge of the subjects in regard to which 
such readers are most curious in their more serious moods. 
The. same combination of talents may be seen in the 
cheap Jack ” at a fair, who first attracts a crowd by his 
eloquence and then sells sovereigns at a shilling, and five- 
shilling knives for sixpence. There is genuine talent in 
his persuasiveness, though there is no value in his 
wa res. 

We thus see that, though the most popular novels of 
the present day are signally deficient in any one of those 
qualities which make the works of great novelists great, 
they undoubtedly possess certain of the lower qualities 
without which no great novels would be popular, com¬ 
bined with qualities which, although they are in reality 
of minor importance, are mistaken for the highest and 
greatest by a vast and half-educated public. We are, 
therefore, brought after all to the reassuring conclusion 
that the literary instincts of the public are still, in them¬ 
selves, normal; and the greatest novels would still be the 
most popular if it were not for this fact, that the majority 
of novel-readers to-day happen to belong to a new and 
unexampled class, which has not as yet acquired the taste 
and knowledge that might enable it to discover what 
greatness in literature is. 

In conclusion, the Quarterly reviewer fixes on the con¬ 
version of the reading public in England “ from what was 
once an aristocracy into a huge heterogeneous democracy,” 
as the great explanatory fact. He adds that the saviours of 
fiction will be found among those novelists who can resist 
the demoralising influences which such a public presents, 
and also those who have been rendered by circum¬ 
stances independent of its pecuniary patronage. 


In an article in the July North American Review, Mr. 
W. D. Howells pursues a train of thought suggested to 
him by a perusal of Mrs. Humphry' Ward's Eleanor. 
He is led to see, or think he secs, certain special differences 
between English and American fiction, and these he 
endeavours to state. We have not space to quote them 
in full, still less to show how Mr. Howells derives his ideas 
from Eleanor, but the following suggestive passage will 
serve to show his tone of thought : 


The usual incidents of fiction have not, in the best 
American novelists, been the prime concern, but the sub¬ 
liminal effect of those incidents. Love itself, which is the 
meat and drink of fiction, is treated less as a passional 
than as a psychological phenomenon. 

Long ago the more artistic of our novelists perceived 
that the important matter was not what the lovers suffered 
or en joyed in getting married, or whether they got married 
at all or not, but what sort of man and maid their love 
found them out to be, and how, under its influence, the 
mutual chemistry of their natures interacted. 
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All the problems, in any case, are incomparably simpli¬ 
fied for the English novelist by the definite English con¬ 
ditions. One can no longer call them fixed; but they are 
still definite, and in a certain way character proceeds from 
them—the character of a gentleman, a business man, an 
artisan, a servant, a labourer. 

Each of these has his being in a way so different from 
the others, that he is a definitely different creature; and 
when through some chance, some perverse mixture of the 
elements, the conditions are traversed, and the character 
bred of one shows itself in another, it has a stronger relief 
from the alien background. 

But, ordinarily, the Englishman feels, thinks, and acts 
from his class; when you name his class you measurably 
state him ; and you have rather to do with what he does 
than with what he is. The result in fiction is a multiplicity 
of incidents and persons; you have breadth rather than 
depth. 

Possibly we touch here a fundamental variance of tho 
English and American life. In former times wo Ameri¬ 
cans were accused of being curious, over-curious, of being 
insatiable and impertinent questioners of strangers. It 
may be, however, that we were not so, but that the most 
penetrating difference between us and the English is that 
they are social and we are personal. 

Their talk is of incidents; ours of interests. Their 
denser life, we will say, satisfies them with superficial con¬ 
trasts, while in our thinner and more homogeneous society 
the contrasts that satisfy are subliminal. This theory 
would account for their breadth and our depth without 
mortifying the self-love of either, which I should like to 
spare in our case if not in theirs. 

Our personality is the consequence of our historic 
sparsity, and it survives beyond its time because the nature 
of our contiguity is still such as to fix a man’s mind strongly 
upon himself, and to render him restless till he has ascer¬ 
tained how far all other men are like him. We are pro¬ 
digiously homogeneous, though in the absence of classifi¬ 
cation we seem so chaotic. We shall change, probably, 
and then the character, of our fiction, our art of repre¬ 
senting life, will change too. Very likely it will become 
more superficial and less subliminal; it will lose in depth 
as it gains in breadth. As yet, its attempts to be broad, 
to be society fiction, have resulted in a shallowness which 
is not suggestive of breadth. 


Mr. Richard Lb Gallienne has been warbling, in 
the New York Journal Saturday Review, about tho 
Summer Girl: 

What was she reading, the Summer Girl, 

As she sat there alone by the sea ? 

W as it Shakespeare, or Dante, 

Guido Cavalcanti? 

Or a novel by you—or by me ? > 

What was she reading, the Summer Girl, 

As she laid down her book in the sand ? 

Was it Caine or Corelli, 

Or perhaps Mrs. Ella 

Wheeler Wilcox, that slipped from her hand ? 

• Etc. 


From the same paper we gather some particulars about 
the Summer Author. He is .beginning to be paragraphed 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The Summer Author is the 
author who has done well during the winter, and is now lying 
in a hammock. It is deemed most important that the 
public should know where its literary entertainers are 
during July and August, and how they are being tanned and 
ripened for the next book market. In Boston, particularly, 
they believe in literature by sequestration. Compare tho 
following with all you remember of Oliver Goldsmith : 

The best selling book in Boston during the past month 
was A Carolina Cavalier, by George Cary Eggleston. 

It is like the story of Eben Holden over again. Two 
years ago Irving Bacheller got a leave of absence from 
his New York paper, sequestered himself in the woods up 
in New York State, and soon blossomed forth as the most 
popular author of the day. 


It is only about a year ago that Mr. Eggleston was in the 
grind of metropolitan newspaper work. It is not known 
that he even had the opportunity of sequestering himself 
in order to writo his book. It was brought out last spring 
by tho Lothrops, of Boston, the publishers of Ehcn Holden, 
and the sales of A Carolina Cavalier have been increasing 
every month. 

Mr. Eggleston now has the luxury of spending an entire 
Summer at Lake George, far away from the hot, bustling 
editorial rooms on Park How. But it is not an idle luxury 
that Mr. Eggleston is enjoying this Summer. He is too 
well trained a newspaper man for that. He is now writing 
a book for boys and a romance of the Civil War. 

Again, we read: 

Col. Charles Ledyard Norton, the popular writer of boys' 
books, is passing tho Summer in a most delightful way at 
Sandwich, on Cape Cod. In his spare time, between 
chapters of his new book of adventure about tho Barbary 
War, he is building a houseboat. He expects to live in it 
the latter part of the Summer and be towed from point to 
point along tho New England coast. 

Who wouldn't be an author ? 


A vert fine copy of the First Folio Shakespeare has just 
changed hands at Christie’s. The copy measures 12£ in. 
by SJ in., and it is practically perfect. The Daily News 
thus describes its condition and its sale : “ No letter of text 
is lacking; and, but for the bottom comers of four leaves 
being slightly repaired, and tho portrait after Droeshout 
rubbed in places, its condition is good, though not so good, 
perhaps, as that of the 189!) example. On the other hand, 
its value is decreased by reason of the modem morocco 
binding. The opening offer of £500—more than it was 
worth thirty years ago—came from Messrs. Pickering; 
then one of ,£800 from Mr. Quaritch. By Messrs. Horn- 
stein, Sabin, and others it was carried to £1,500. There¬ 
after the contest was between Pickering and Quaritch. 
Although in 1899 the late Mr. Bernard Quaritch wrote that 
the copy which then brought £1,700 was worth no more 
than £1,100, his son was yesterday the final bidder at 
£1,720—a record sum. An astute collector declared that if 
the finer 1899 example were again offered, £2,000 would 
hardly purchase it.” 

Prop. Richard Lodge, of Edinburgh University, has 
issued, through Mr. James Thin, of that city, the text of the 
lecture which he delivered last October at the inauguration of 
t.heFraser Professorship of Ancient History nndPnheography. 
The student, he said, “ should desire to have a wide outlook 
over History as a whole ; no part of the story of human 
progress or decline should bo a complete blank to him. 
But he should also make a minute study of some particular 
period or subject, tracing his knowledge back to the 
original sources, and subjecting them to the most minute 
examination. Without such an intensive study of some 
part of History, his mastery of the general course of 
History will always be somewhat superficial and unreal, 
and the value of one such piece of original work to his 
wider reading will be inestimable. It will give him a keen¬ 
ness of insight and a security of judgment unattainable in 
any other way.” 

Mr. G. S. Street has been applying these principles bv a 
careful examination of the old Betting Books at Brooks’s 
Club, and he publishes his " finds” in the North American 
Review. They are of great interest. The entries are all 
contained in one book the size of an ordinary thick note¬ 
book. “ It was a joy to me,” says Mr. Street, “ to observe 
the various handwritings—the easy, rapid writing of men 
who wTote a good deal; the clumsy, laborious writing of 
fingers more familiar with guns and bridle-reins ; the hasty 
scrawl of the man who was in a hurry to be at play ; some¬ 
times the fantastic scrawl of the man who had plainly 
dined. Charles Fox’s fist changes in the progress of the 
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book from a rather round and boyish form to an elegant 
and running hand—an improvement no doubt produced by 
the lessons we know he took from a writing-master. He 
and Fitzpatrick used the book most constantly; after 1780, 
Sheridan’s nimble flourish decorates a good many pages. 
I preserve spelling and other accidents, and refrain from 
impertinent and unnecessary ‘ sics.’ The majority of the 
bets are not signed or initialled, nor is the settlement 
recorded : Sheridan (in pride, it may have been, of winning 
or paying) seems first to have introduced the latter 
custom.” 

From Mr. Street’s numerous selections we take the 
following: 

1771. April 16th. LA Ossory bet,Is Mr. 0. Fox 100 
Guineas to 10 that Doctor North is not Bishop of Durham 
this day two months, provided the present Bishop dies 
within that time. 

1771. .lune 22nd. Mr. William Hanger l>ets Mr. Lee 
Twenty Guineas to 26 that M lle Heinol does not dance in 
England at the Opera House next month. 

Mr. Boothbv gave Mr. Fawkener tive Guineas to receive 
One Hundred if the Duke of Queenshurv dies before half 
an Hour after five of the afternoon of the 27 of June 1773. 
June 27 : 1772. 

2nd March 1774. Lord Northington belts Mr. Plumer 
300 Guineas : to 50 : that either the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Cliolmondeley, Mr. Hanger, or Mr. Plumer is married 
before His Lordship. 


Bibliographical. 

The complete and uniform edition of Hazlitt’s works is, it 
seems, to run to twelve volumes, and to include everything 
except the Life of Napoleon, “ now quite obsolete.” But, 
though obsolete in a sense, has not that Life, nevertheless, 
a good deal of literary interest ? I miss, too, from the list 
of the works which the edition is to contain The. Character 
of William Cobbett (1835), though no doubt it is intended to 
find room for it. The Characters of Shakespeare?s Plays is, 
in the list, left undated. The date, of course, is 1817 
(followed by editions in 1818, 1848, and 1854). The date 
of The Dramatic Literature of the Life of Elizabeth is wrongly 
given; it should be 1820-21. Among the most popular of 
Ha/.litt’s writings, it would seem, have been the Table Talk 
(1821-22), which was reprinted in 1825, 1845, and 1869, 
and the Round Table (1817), reprinted in 1841 (third 
edition), 1869, and 1871. The 1‘lain Speaker (1826) was 
reprinted in 1851-52 and 1870. Messrs. Dent intend, I 
see, to reprint the Liber Amoris, and I supjxrse they could 
not do otherwise. The book is extant, and, though it is 
discreditable to its author', cannot be put out of sight. 

Mr'. Shorter ’s production of his Tatter has brought with 
it a crop of references to Steele’s historic periodical, but I 
have seen no allusion anywhere to a publication called The 
Tatter, which appeared in London in 1830-32. This started 
on September 4, 1830, as a “ daily journal of literature and 
the stage,” consisted of four quarto pages only, and cost 
twopence. In this form it lasted till March 31, 1832, 
though it had in the interval altered its designation to “a 
daily journal of literature, fine arts, music, and the stage,” 
and though on and after August 20, 1831, the price fell to 
one penny, from April 4, 1832, to October 6, 1832, the 
paper was published only three times a week. It was 
octavo in size, and, beginning with eight pages, ended with 
sixteen. On the last-named date, apparently, it expired. 
As originally started, it was devoted almost wholly to the 
tastes of the reading man and the playgoing man. Towards 
the end of its career it became more broad and varied in its 
interests. There were, of course, no pictorial illustrations; 
but the letterpress was by no means unattractive. 

Who shall decide when anecdotists disagree ? “An 
Octogenarian,” writing in the Corn hi II, sets himself to 
correct the “accepted and quite erroneous” story to the 
ellcct that on one occasion in Paris, Rogers and Luttrell 


being at the Louvre together, a party of English ladies 
hailed the latter, and he stopped to speak to them. Rejoin¬ 
ing Rogers, he was asked, “ Who were they ? ’’ and replied, 
“ I don’t know; they asked if my name was Luttrell.” 
“ And was it ? ” “ This in the mouth of Rogers would,” 

says the “Octogenarian,” “have been a cruel sneer, Mr. 
Luttrell being a natural son. The true version of the 
incident, as I heard it numerous times from Mr. Rogers 
himself, he gave as a glaring instance of Lord Dudley’s 
well-known absence of mind. It was he, and not Rogers, 
who was with Luttrell at the Louvre ; the ladies had asked 
the latter ‘if my name was not HollandV And Lord 
Dudley had said, ‘And was it?’ in sheer absent-minded¬ 
ness.” Now, I am sure the “ Octogenarian ” writes in the 
best of faith; but if you will turn over the pages of 
Planches Recollections and Refections you will find that 
writer asserting, also on the authority of Rogers, that the 
absent-minded beggar in this instance was “ Maltby, the 
brother of the bishop.” It was the banker-poet, according 
to Planche, who was asked if his name was Rogers, and it 
was Maltby who remarked, “And was it?” 

The promised Wxik on University Magazines and their 
Makers will be very welcome. The subject has not yet 
been systematically treated. Mr. Whibley did something 
for Cambridge periodicals in the introduction to his In Cap 
and Gown: Three Centuries of Cambridge Wit (1889), and 
in 1890 we had a book of Echoes from the Oxford Magazine : 
Being Reprints of Seven Years. Obviously, however, there 
is very much more room to cover, and the result cannot but 
be interesting. As Mr. Whibley truly observes, “ Youth is 
the age of literary experiment, and a large number of those 
whose names have in later years become famous have won 
their spurs in the field of literature as undergraduates.” 
Meanwhile, what is wanted badly is a History of English 
Pei iodicals,” excluding newspapers, and giving prominence 
to the quarterlies and monthlies. Such a History, con¬ 
scientiously done, would be a veiy valuable aid to the study 
of our literature during the past two centuries. It might 
be undertaken by a syndicate of experts. 

The announcement of a forthcoming novel by Mr. 
Hamilton Aide carries the mind back a good many year's— 
to the first appearance of such once-popular stories as Carr 
of Carrlyon, Confidences, Poet and Peer, Rita, and so forth. 
Mr. Aide is a notable example of mental energy in the 
autumn of life. He published a novel, Jane Treachel, so 
recently as two years ago (1899), and it had been preceded 
in 1895 bv Elizabeth's Pretenders. One remembers very 
well his play of “ Philip,” produced by Irving in 1872, and 
his comedy, called “A Nine Days’ Wonder,” brought out 
by John Hare and the Kendals in 1874. It was, however, 
a little surprising to find him, in 1890, suddenly returning 
to the footlights with the adaptation which he called “ Dr. 
Bill.” Mr. Aide has written some smooth and pleasing 
verse, but was not thought worthy of inclusion in that 
omnium gather am of Mr. Alfred Miles— The Poets and the 
Poetry of the, < ’ eatary. 

I notice that Mr. Alfred Austin is described, on the 
cover of the new number of the North American Review, as 
“ Poet Laureate of England.” It is a pity that our Trans¬ 
atlantic brethren should be thus misled. We, over here, 
know that such a functionary as “ Poet Laureate of 
England” does not exist. In this country the Poet 
Laureate is a salaried member of the Royal Household— 
that, and nothing more or less. His name and emoluments 
figure in the official lists of that Household. The appoint¬ 
ment is a Court apjiointment; it has no national bearing in¬ 
significance whatever. It so happens that the post was 
filled in succession by three notable men—two of them men 
of genius -Southey, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, and that 
fact has given to the office an altogether factitious interest 
and importance. England makes her own Poets Laureate ; 
they are not appointed by Government. 
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Reviews. 

Some Old Tendencies. 

Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. By 
George Bmndes. In 6 vols. Vol. I.: The Emigrant 
Literature. (Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

This Emigrant Literature is the first volume of what 
will undoubtedly be an important critical work, by an 
author who has won recognition in England through his 
exhaustive study on Shakespeare, and his volume on Ibsen 
und Bjornson. It deals with what the author considers 
the wellspring of nineteenth century literature, in the 
work of those French writers who fled into many countries 
from before the guillotine of the Revolution and the grape- 
shot of Napoleon, drawn back in the track of the 
Restoration to renew literary France. The book is exceed¬ 
ingly well written, clearly planned, full of insight, and 
of unfailing interest. It certainly gives promise that the 
series will be of more than ordinary value to critical 
students. Of the points which we notice for animadver¬ 
sion, one concerns the translation. Why is it styled “ The 
Emigrant Literature ” 1 In English, the French word 
etuit/re at once denotes an exile of the Revolution and 
Najoleonic reign, without the need of explanation or 
qualifying term: it is appropriated to that purpose. But 
emigrant may signify an Englishman in America, a 
Chinese in Australia: it has no specialised application. 
The translator is so conscious of this that the French exiles 
are throughout the book called emigres. Why did he not 
speak of “The Emigr6 Literature,” or else of emigrants? The 
inconsistency is itself an argument against the title, which 
should (as we suggest) have been “ The Emigre Literature.” 
For the author himself our chief complaint is that he is 
too uncompromisingly partisan. He is all that we under¬ 
stand by Continental Liberalism—anti-clerical, material¬ 
istic, rationalistic; and he carries all this into the very 
roots and conception of his book. It is taken for granted 
that a writer approaches salvation in proportion as he 
approaches the standpoint of modern materialistic science, 
and the cognate philosophies which exclude the super¬ 
natural element from life—plus the emotional and other 
qualities which distinguish nineteenth century rationalism 
from the cold and narrow rationalism of the eighteenth 
century. His views dominate the whole book, colouring 
even the casual comment on Chateaubriand’s mother: 
“ God-fearing to the highest degree, a church-goer, and a 
patroness of priests.” The result is that such as do not 
sympathise with the writer’s views have frequently to 
pause and redraw the picture in a fresh perspective, before 
they can realise what it is in itself, apart from its painter’s 
peculiarity of vision. In a critical study of literature, it 
were to be wished the author could have abstained from 
weaving strong personal preconceptions of this kind into 
the warp and woof of his fabric. 

Another point is of slight importance in the present 
volume, though it remains to be seen how far it may affect 
the subsequent volume on Naturalism in England, of 
which “Byron and his contemporaries” are to be the 
theme. That very description of the intended fourth 
volume indicates what we mean. Mr. Brandes, apparently, 
is still influenced by the once universal Continental illusion 
as to the toweringly ascendant position of Byron in 
English poetry. In France the importance and independ¬ 
ence of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats are beginning to 
be understood, thanks to M. Paul Bourget and others. 
But for the most part Continental writers can scarce realise 
that a figure which means so much to their poetry means 
so little to ours. Mr. Brandes, for example, instances 
among those influenced by Rousseau, in France Chateau¬ 
briand and others, in Germany Tieck, and “ in England 
Byron.” Yet whatever he owed to Chateaubriand, Byron 
probably had little direct influence from Rousseau. That 


fourth canto of Childe Harold, with its Nature-rhapsodies, 
of which Mr. Brandes is probably thinking, drew that 
enthusiasm from Shelley, who in his turn drank from 
\\ ordsworth, while Wordsworth was influenced by 

Rousseau—directly or indirectly. It is through Words¬ 
worth rather than Byron that the Nature-loving influence 
of Rousseau begum to circulate in English poetry. Yet 

the author’s estimate of Byron is quite correct for the 

general purposes of his book ; since in relation to the 
Continent Byron alone among English poets is of 
importance. He created or recreated the literatures of 
three great Continental countries at a decisive epoch. 

How make those countries understand the amazing truth, 
that the magician who did this had no influence whatever 
on the poetry of his own land 1 Wordsworth and Cole¬ 
ridge were before him; Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and 
the rest who came after him, followed totally antagonistic 
inspiration. Of the swarm who wore their literary shirt- 
collars in the Byronic fashion, not one has survived as a 
poet. It is one of the most remarkable phenomena in 
literature, this contrast between Byron abroad and Byron 
at hon;e. And it will be a curious experience (if the 
description of Mr. Brandes’s fourth volume should corre¬ 
spond to the contents) to see our greatest modern poets 
treated as “ Byron's contemporaries.” 

The emigres writers with whom this first volume deals 
are Chateaubriand, Senancour, Nodier, Constant, Madame 
de Stael, and Barante. Of these the author’s predilections 
and space are given chiefly to Madame de Stael, because 
she alone, he considers, was in some measure a prophet, 
and not merely a precursor, of the fuller day which was 
to come. But from the standpoint of literary power 
Chateaubriand seems to us the greatest of the group—a 
group, when all is said, somewhat futile and manque, 
whose aureole is steadily fading in the process of the 
years. Would Mr. Brandes, one inclines to wonder, have 
been altogether so enthusiastic about the De Stael (whom 
he calls the precursor of George Sand) if she had not 
■written De L'Allemagnel At any rate, it brings Chateau¬ 
briand closer to Englishmen that he was for a time a 
refugee in England, as previously a wanderer in America; 
and that the record of the American sojourn, in particular, 
is writ large across his work. So, too, was Constant for 
a time a student at Edinburgh, being besides that rare 
thing, a French Protestant. But Chateaubriand has a 
further interest for Englishmen, in his relation to Byron. 
If we, better than the Continent, estimate Byron’s actual 
place in our literature, we have less conception how far 
he was from being original in that “ pageant of his bleeding 
heart.” To Chateaubriand belongs the credit—we could 
well-nigh say discredit—of the idea. But Chateaubriand 
to most Englishmen suggests the Genie du Christianisme : 
few have opened Rene or Atala. It is there you find the 
sources of Byron. This brilliant young Frenchman was 
very unhappy and very discontented, for a great variety 
of reasons. He was tired of everything; his fellow'-men 
were not geniuses like himself, and he was elaborately 
conscious of the fact; he possessed the fatal gift of making 
women fall in love with him, but could not really love 
them back, though he tried hard—which made him feel 
very sorry for the women, because they lost so much. 
Especially he was deeply, tenderly sorry for himself. But 
instead of reflecting that there must be something pro¬ 
foundly wrong with his heart, and trying what might be 
done to remedy it, he hit upon a beautiful new idea. Since 
he was so hopelessly above his fellow-men, it must be his 
duty to become a missionary, and by the exhibition of 
himself lift other men to the same heights of superior 
misery. That was not quite his own account of it. He 
said that he wrote to warn others against such a perilous 
state, and inculcate the necessity of religion. One is 
inclined to repeat Mr. Burchell’s famous ejaculation. The 
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actual effect of such exhibitions is to make egregious 
young men admire and long to imitate the author. It is 
not eloquent generalities about the need of religion which 
will undo the total atmosphere of such a book. 

Anyway, what he did was to start the new fashion— 
which soon grew amazingly popular—for a man of genius 
to show his sores in the market-place, asking Hob and 
Hick to drop a tear—and a sixpence—into the ready hat. 
Byron saw his chance to set the new fashion in England. 
He, too, was unhappy, he had as fine sores as any French¬ 
man of them all. And the exhibition was unanimously 
voted superior to the original, even by the French them¬ 
selves. The fashion was passing in England, happily; 
one would not like to think it could be otherwise. Even 
our Hamlets are sane and manly .beside these Continental 
writers. In a Frenchman, still more a Frenchwoman, the 
thing seems less obnoxious—because they are “ built that 
way.” 

Chateaubriand, it must be confessed, carries it off 
gallantly. If he lacks the Byronic directness, the Byronic 
compression, the scathing Byronic wit and scorn, he has 
a lyric eloquence of the most brilliant kind, above that 
of Byron, to our thinking, and often approaching the 
verge of poetry. His descriptions of North American 
scenery in Ataln, for instance, are such as had not been 
read in French literature up to that time. The passion 
is genuine and tempestuous, despite the theatrical pose 
of the chief figure. In Hint one finds an extraordinary 
number of the characteristics we are accustomed to suppose 
original with Byron. The weariness of life and all things 
in life, the incredulity, the cynicism. “ All my life long," 
cries R6n6, “ I have had a widespread, and yet insignifi¬ 
cantly small world before my eyes, and at my side a 
yawning abyss.” Such utterances, which might have come 
out of Childe Harold, are constant. Disgust of life, the 
folly of believing in happiness, these sentiments pervade 
the book. Even the device of assigning to the hero the 
guilt of unnatural passion has passed from Rent into 
Manfred, as perhaps (with differing sentiments) it passed 
from Byron to Shelley. 

It needed genius to make universally acceptable these 
tales which are in effect so many portraitures of one man. 
So it is with Sdnancour, Constant, Madame de Stael. All 
these men and women most characteristically make them¬ 
selves the heroes (or heroines) of their own books: too 
egotistic to be genuine novelists, they write what are 
really romances on the Fortunes of Me. Constant not 
only portrays himself, but bis passion for Madame de 
Stael—or rather her passion for him. He is in some 
degree a kind of Sentimental Tommy, encouraging a 
woman's love, which he is finally too cold or too shallow 
to return, and then making “ copy ” of it. For the De 
Stael was deep in love with him, and never got over or 
forgave his desertion. Her feelings at reading her own 
love-story in a book by the faithless lover can be imagined. 
It is gratifying to know that one at least of this school 
was capable of actual love. Nothing iB more notable and 
miserable in the history of these writers than their general 
incapacity for honest sexual love. About it they are for 
ever writing; but they cannot live it. Still, with all their 
futilities, their discontent with the old, and incapacity 
to evolve anything new, their reaction towards faiths and 
aspirations in which they do not really believe, there is 
in them the redeeming quality of genius. Where they 
have sowed, others reap : they prepare the way for the 
Romantics, for Hugo, De Musset, and all the fertile move¬ 
ment which followed. Above all, as we have said, Chateau- 
briaud has Byron for his scholar, and through Byron leads 
on the new outburst of French literature. Mr. Brandes, 
who has more sympathy with them than we can feel 
ourselves, has done them excellent, justice in a book which 
makes us look forward hopefully to its successors. 


Recent Verse. 


Songs of Lite ilia. (Elkin Mathews, ,‘ts. (id. net.) 

'The Man of Keriotk. By Gascoigne Mackie. (Grant 
Richards. 5s. net.) 

The Oxford Year. Bv J. Williams. (Simpkin Marshall; 
Oxford : R. H. Blackwell. 3s. fid. net.) 

Nature Songs. By Emily Read. (Wells Gardner. 2s. fid.) 


It is probably an understatement to say that some score of 
volumes of poetry are issued quarterly from the press. It 
is, probably, indeed, a large understatement. Yet con¬ 
sider what it means. It is nothing less than portentous. 
The vanity, the overweening self-estimate, the half-educa¬ 
tion—in some cases; in others, the ill-digested and over¬ 
education, hypnotising a man into weak imitation of what 
he has admired ; the hundred-and-one forms of feebleness 
which persuade a man to publish what he should have kept 
concealed in his drawer. Yet there is somewhat to be said 
for him. Because the only final test and tribunal is the 
test and tribunal of publication. For good or for evil, a 
man’s friends may be incompetent judges. A true poet 
may move in an unliterary circle. A literary circle may 
be over-lenient jn its judgment of a friend’s work. The 
one sure thing is that a volume given to the world will 
ultimately find its natural level—be it negligently pushed, 
or boomed with all the resources of the most up-to-date 
publisher. That is the trial by combat, which every versifier 
has the right to challenge, and by the final issue of which 
he must abide. But it is a cruel ordeal, no less for the 
judges than the challenger. Their judgment may be 
reversed by that court of appeal—posterity. And the 

challenger may die—as Keats died—fatally ignorant as to 
the ultimate issue of his challenge. A man very sure of 
himself may expect with calmness the final result; or, 
better still, remain quietly content with the knowledge 
that he has done what was given him to do, and unheeding 
of the issue. But for the judges it is a position invidious 
indeed. The marvel, on the whole, is, that they seldom 
investigate any batch of verse without finding some 
occasion for praise, if nothing which touches the higher 
levels of poetry. 

There is just now a surprising amount of verse which enn 
fairly be pronounced accomplished ; and the collection now- 
under our notice is no exception to the rule. The author of 
Songs of iAicilla, by a species of modesty rare in these 
days, chooses to remain anonymous. He has published too 
much, and a choicer selection would have mnde a better 
impression. But he has good power of word-painting; and, 
his strength lying in this descriptive faculty, his gift is 
best seen in his poems on pictures. “ La Nascite di Veuere ” 
(on Botticelli's great picture of Venus rising from the 
waves) is a typical example : 

Prince of the painters’ perished brotherhood, 

Who lavished on their art the purple dye 
Of pansies, and the rose's crimson blood, 

How like a vapour does thy Venus rise!— 

Not veiled yet by the fluttering draperies!— 

All white and shimmering, from the waves wind-curled, 
New-woke, and wondering of the things to be, 

Like thine own mystic mediaeval world ; 

Indeed an Aphrodite,—but not she 

Who sprang, undying, from the deathless sea: — 

But mild of mien, and pensive-souled, and sad, 

As the Maid-mother of the Christ thorn-crowned 
As though, wide-eyed, some wistful dream she had, 

And in her ear still were the small shrill sound 
The swallows make, as swift they circle round!— 


The breezes blow about her salt, and sweet, 

With floating foam, and flowers flung in the air, 
And like loose fetters, falling to her feet— 

A burden for the form a shell can bear— 

Hung half the sun's rays plaited in her hair! 
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Sculptors in stone hare imaged her, sea-born, 

And Love’s frail mould, to he immortal, made, 

But thou hast made her as the misty morn, 

And as the subtle-shifting light and shade, 

Anri as a perfect-petal led flower, to fade! 

That is good, and there is much more of equal merit. 
Descriptive verse is not the highest kind of verse; but 
within these limits the anonymous author has considerable 
faculty. 

A more distinctive and personal descriptive touch belongs 
to Mr. Gascoigne Mackie’s Man of Kerioth. The Man of 
Kerioth is Judas Iscariot; and the -poem which bears this 
name is notable for the strong and incisive imagery and 
phrase by which the descriptive portions are bitten in. For 
example: 

Above my doubting steps in darkness bowed 
A thunder-belted region blaek with rain : 

Stabbed, like a wounded bull, the plunging cloud. 

Staggered, and shook the plain. 

A strong wind blew. And then, a wave of beat 
Touched me: and even while I fled appalled, 

There fell a crimson shadow at my feet: 

I beard my own name called. 

Then came I to a tract where no storm was, 

But silence only: yet my every breath 
In that waste land through which I had to pass 
Was lonelier than death. 

Lo! by a stream blotted and streaked with blood, 

A stream that neither flowed nor seemed at rest, 

Grey as a stone, a silent figure stood, 

With beard upon his breast. 

Beside him lay a reed-crate and a cruse, 

Shaped like a purse of potter’s earthenware: 

One arm muffled his brows: a knotted bruise 
Showed, wlipre his neck was hare. 

The other arm behind him on the rack 
Stretch’d, as who flings away a tiling bewitched : 

And like a star-fish turned upon its hack, 

His groping fingers twitched. 

I here is no little imaginative strength in this description. 
The image of the " plunging cloud ” which, 

. . . . like a wounded bull, . . . 

Staggered, and shook the plain. 

is bold and original, if, perhaps, with a very slight tendency 
to violence in the wording as a whole. But the other 
image of Iscariot’s twitching fingers, 

Like a star-fish turned upon its back, 

is original, strong, and vivid in a remarkable degree. Mr. 
Mackie has every reason to hope that, lie will one day 
arrive at work of unmistakable individual achievement. 
This book exhibits most attractive flashes of promise. 

Of more varied kind is Mr. J. Williams’s The Orford 
Year. It opens with a series of descriptive sonnets, all 
informed with Oxford scenery and associations, and all 
having a certain quiet grace and prettiness, if not rising to 
the difficult level of beauty. 

Here is one —“ September ” : 

I offer thee a picture wrought in rime, 

By autumn painted on a Berkshire down, 

When Nature circles with her golden crown 
Majestic heads of rowan and of lime. 

Faint fall the sheep-bells with their mournful chime, 
Half silenced by the curfew of the town, 

That seems to ring the knell of old renown, 

Cheated of immortality by time. 

Rooks whirl between the spires of Abingdon, 

And clumps of Wittenham towards stubbles crossed, 

By paths that swerve through haspless gates ajar. 

The day is past, the twilight is begun, 

With it the souls that we have loved and lost 
Look from the bastions of the evening star. 

The mention of Berkshire reminds us that we were too hasty 


in saying the sonnets were “ nil ” redolent of Oxford. 
Why, by the way, does Mr. Williams say “ wrought in 
rime ” 1 So far as the poem shows, there is no touch of 
frost on the landscape described, nor would frost be timely 
in September. If lie mean rhyme, why did lie adopt an 
archaic spelling so fraught (in this instance) with dangerous 
ambiguity? Presently, however, his muse changes her 
note for the tune to which, since Calverley, so many 
University rhymers have danced. AVe cannot say that lie 
takes an eminent place in that illustrious band of which 
Mr. Owen Seaman is the latest. Here, again, lie has a 
pretty gift rather than first-rate and finished quality. Here 
is one of his trifles : 

The Smith. 


He dwelt amid untrodden ways, 

Beside the stream of Cher, 

A smug whom there were few to praise. 

But many more to bar. 

‘‘A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye,” 

Was scarcely the description one 
Would recognise him by. 

He lived unknown, and few could know 
If lie would sink or swim ; 

But he is ploughed in Smalls, and oh, 

The difference to him ! 

A longer effect in a somewhat different kind is “ St. 
Seholastiea's Day,” which begins: 

Into the Mermaid Tavern, 

Nigh unto Carfax, reeled 
Walter de Springheuse of Merton 
And Koger de Chesterfield. 

These are amusing bagatelles for an idle moment in an idle 
way ; but they have nothing of permanency in them, even 
after the manner of their fugitive kind. Yet the volume 
has attraction enough in its ephemeral way, nnd makes 
good desultory reading. 

Miss (or sliould it be Mrs. 1 ) Emily Read belongs to a 
very different kind. Her Nature Songs have a consider¬ 
able share of poetic feeling, and a certain reflective quality ; 
but they show a crude want of technique. Perhaps her 
“ Rondel ” shows her at the best: 


Sick ? Sorry ? Understand 
Nature hath cures for thee ; 

Thy comfort she hath planned, 
And here are simples three. 

Let slip the warm, dry sand 
Cold fingers through, and see! 

Sick P Sorry ? Understand 
Nature,hath cures for thee. 

Or cool thy burning hand 
In grassy, dewy lea; 

Or twist each golden strand 
Of child-hair curling free. 

Sick p Sorry ? Understand 
Nature hath cures for thee. 


That is pretty, in a not very distinguished or expert way. 
But. as a rule she is insistently feminine in her manner. 
It is not merely that she is feminine in quality—that were 
a merit rather than bhune. But she will use feminine 
colloquialities and trivialities of phrase altogether destruc¬ 
tive of the poetic atmosphere—indeed, one might go nigh 
to call them infantilities. They remind one of the baby- 
eyes which a certain type of woman cultivates as girlish 
and appealing to mankind. One's only wonder is that a 
woman with the power to think and feel should dress her 
subject-matter in phrase so immature and reeognisably 
broad-and-butterish. Two poems derive all their imagery 
from the milliner’s shop. A couple of stanzas may suffice: 

Now sing the birds, and shines the sun. 

And Spring, she has come back, 

And busily slip has begun 
Her wardrobe to unpack. 
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Fast-shut in buds of every tree, 

She’s squeezed her garments bright, 

A marvel does it seem to me 
That they are packed so tight. 

Miss Mead is typical of a class, above which much of her 
substance entitles her to rise: therefore we have dwelt at 
some length on her book. On the whole, we may be 
thankful that a certain handful of verse shows worth 
reading among the voluminous output of an unsparing 
press. 


Uncle Henry’s Opinions. 

RoberOlitwhanan : a Critical Appreciation, and Other AW//*. 

My Henry Murray. (Philip Wellby. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Murray signs himself, “ Your affectionate uncle, 
Henry,” in the letter to a young poet, which concludes the 
vigorous volume before us, and we can but hope that 
Nephew Arthur’s illusion about “that wonderful and 
worshipful personage, a writer of books,” served as a fire¬ 
screen while he read this document. For Mr. Murray 
echoes the bad old carit, that " imaginative literature is dead 
in England ”: 

The old beliefs which gave warmth and colour to life are 
dispelled. Man is no longer the most enthralling of all 
problems. . . . but a combination of salts and gases. 

. . . The once illimitable earth has dwindled to the 

dimensions of an orange slung in a network of rails and 
wires. We have shorn man of eternity, and we are taking 
from him time and space. . . . You will not find 
Utopia or Brobdingnag on my chart, and might as well 
look for a naiad in the pools of Thessaly as for a fairy in the 
woods of Warwickshire. 

Therefore, let Nephew Arthur remember that religions are 
not necessary to literature, though they have provided 
materials for it. Emotion is the mother of literature, and 
emotion is as eternal as life and growth. The earth on 
whose breast the ice-floes groan which sent back Nansen 
from the Pole is not less majestic than that which was 
known of Agamemnon. There is no Ipliigenia, the price 
of whose stainless life would open to any Frarn the stub¬ 
born rigidness of an ocean turned to a stone. Wherefore 
seek Utopia and Brobdingnag? The former is, after all, 
only an England moulded to a heart’s desire, the latter a 
satirical invention to cure megalomania. If it were not 
for the eternal feminine in Glumdalelitch, who would visit 
Brobdingnag? and woman, maugre the Henry Murrays of 
this world, is still abundantly with us. Why seek the 
naiad or the pixie in Thessaly, or elsewhore? They 
taught ho mystery, those fair naked women, which is not 
hidden in every lovely face that flits past in boats on the 
Thames. One or many, good or evil, man’s conception of 
a god has ever been man or woman, or the likeness of 
things in the wood or the water. 

Still remains the announcement, “ Imaginative literature 
is dead in England.” Fortunately, the cry of “ Ichabod ” 
does not expel a glory that has decided to remain. This 
Ichabod is against the sun in heaven. The short story has 
never been more finely wrought in England than to-day. 
It. has gathered in the treasures of folk-lore; it is a 
granary of old beliefs. Never has the long story been' 
more fortliright than to-dav. Though in mechanism it 
displays the old vices of artificiality, it preserves the com¬ 
mon speech, and recognises intimacies of thought that were 
once equally lost in exaggerated sentimentality and noisy 
bluffness. Every reviewer of power to choose, regardless 
of name and intent on worth, can mention a score of 
contemporary writers who have struck off chapters which 
enhanced the intensity of the reader’s life. 

One follows Unde llenry more willingly in his Ions’’ essay 
on Robert Buchanan, whom lie knew and loved, and places 


with Tennyson and Browning. He is impressed with 
Buchanan’s bold arraignment of Christ, whom he dared 
to figure as the Wandering Jew haunting “ the sad world 
. . . . the shadowy wraith of a beautiful dream and 

a great lost purpose, feebly wandering towards final dis¬ 
solution and oblivion.” Buchanan as a magical melodist in 
verse is hard to accept. Such a line as this: 

But Jove sitteth cold 01 ^ his cloud-shrouded throne, 

in a poem quoted by Mr. Murray to demonstrate the 
poet’s gift of melody, has an unspontaneous ugliness 
which forbids the idea that it is a careless line such as 
are met with in Shelley’s works. Beauty of form is most 
realisable by those who passionately love it, and Buchanan 
did not do literary jerry-building on the ruins of such a 
passion. 1870 saw him pensioned, yet one reads that 
he wrote more than thirty of his often mediocre novels, 
and “ camel-loads of critical, polemical, and sociological 
etceteras.” Why? The answer is with Mammon. 
Necessity is acquitted. Poet, however, he certainly was. 
Elegiac feeling makes no more instant’ communication 
with the reader than in the words: 

Ay, Mary, it is bitter .... 

He took with him, to heav’n, no wealth I gave. 

To Mr. Swinburne Mr. Murray is unjust. He recognises 
the poet’s mastery of music, but he reduces all that he 
“ has ever had to express ” to the lines: 

What ailed us, oh gods, to desert you 
For creeds that refuse and restrain? 

Come down and redeem us from virtue, 

Our Lady of Pain. 

One suspects Mr. Murray to be of those who judge of 
poetry ns of porridge. Mr. Swinburne fails of farinaceous¬ 
ness. “ His career has been a long exercise in the art 
of sinking.” The grave beauty of Swinburne the elegist, 
the radiant splendour of Swinburne the eulogist of the sea, 
the grace of Swinburne the poet of childhood, sink in that 
sinking. But it is the critic who sinks. 

Interesting Mr. Murray remains even when lie 
exasperates. He is clever in comparative criticism and 
writes sagaciously on volumes that lie open before him. 
On a closed book about which he has recollections beware 
of him. We have vainly consulted three editions of 
Adonais for a variant of a line which he offers in support 
of the assertion that Shelley “ drifted at least us far as 
Theism.” 


Poor Barbara! 

The Cse of Words in lieimmimj. By Alfred Sidgwiek. 
(Black. 7s. (id. net.) 

Wkue words definite in meaning, and independent of their 
context, then formal logic—“ the science which is con¬ 
cerned with the form as distinguished from the matter of 
thought ”—would be simply a branch of pure mathematics, 
and its conclusions would enjoy the same universal validity. 
But, notwithstanding the above definition, no logic can be 
completely formal unless it is wholly symbolic, and 
symbolic logic has, of necessity, very little to do with the 
processes of thought, and cannot carry us far in dis¬ 
tinguishing between good and bad reasoning. The interest 
to-day of formal logic is historical: it is almost impossible, 
for instance, to enter into sympathetic relations with the 
philosophers of the Middle Age without some knowledge 
of the Aristotelian system. No one can deny its childlike 
charm, and its entire innocency of all complexity makes it 
a delightful diversion for undergraduates and others 
during their period of tutelage. When, however, it 
is found necessary to disengage the fallacies from a political 

sneech, or to re-examine the data of an nrgument, the 
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formal logician must summon other genii to his aid than 
those enshrined in the famous syllogistic mnemonic. 

How preposterous it seems that the two assertions, 
“ Luxury is condemned.” and “ All unicorns are like goats,” 
are to the formal logician identical propositions. The 
real interest of the first assertion lies in the definition of 
the term luxury; and the difficulty of discovering common 
standing-ground is realised when we examine positions 
taken up respectively by acute thinkers like Henry 
.Sidgwick and Mr. Leslie Stephen, both of whom have, as 
it happens, made careful surveys and plans of this very 
generalisation. Even when the significance, partial or full, 
of the word is known, there is still need to correlate the 
two class names “ luxury ” and “ is condemned ” ; and it is 
just here where formal logic breaks down completely. The 
other assertion is wholly unintelligible to the naturalist, 
who, not possessing acquaintance with the technical and 
highly abstract language of formal logicians, would affirm 
that it is not a question of All Sis P, but a much simpler 
one, the existence or non-existence of unicorns. It is thus 
dear that in ignoring meaning and context we work in 
racuo, and in making an unnatural divorce between 
form and subject-matter we are driven to an abstracts 
ness of expression which cannot be, by virtue of its 
abstractness, applied to concrete cases. The marvel is, 
that this study is retained at the Universities, where the 
Ptolemaic astronomy and mediaeval physics have long been 
abandoned for post-renaissance science. 

Mr. Carveth Read, in a passage which is quoted in this 
volume, observes in his Logic that: “ A man who reasons 
deliberately manages it better after studying logic than he 
could before—if he tries to, and if he has not a perverse 
liking for sophistry, and if he has the sense to know when 
formalities are out of place.” The reader is referred to 
p. 336 sqq. to learn how Mr. Sidgwick meets this state¬ 
ment ; we quote it because it illustrates both the weakness 
and strength of formal logic. Who is foolish enough to 
question that a training in formal logic will not do some 
good 1 To those who know nothing of modern chemistry, a 
course of lectures in phlogiston—granting that a series of 
lectures on a non-entity is conceivable—would undoubtedly 
give training for the mind. What, however, we are con¬ 
cerned to know is whether this way of learning to think is 
not arbitrary and unnecessarily technical 1 Why should 
not a student be encouraged to set about the detection of 
error in his own way 1 Let him begin by analysing at first 
something quite easy, a speech by a Cabinet Minister, a 
popular saying, an epigram, and when he is more or less 
competent- to deal with the class-name, and with simple 
inferences, he might pass on to the examination of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s prefaces, to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s writings, and other works in which appeal 
is constantly made to the reason. The strength of the formal 
position is that, once admit the right of the student to 
bring all his knowledge and thought to bear on the asser¬ 
tion itself as well as on the form of the sentence, then 
logic as an independent technical science disappears. 
Although Mr. Sidgwick states the case against formal logic 
with most convincing arguments, yet he seems to cling to 
a “ compromise ”—to believe, that is, that logic as a science 
for helping us to detect error could still be clearly delimited 
from other purely scientific and mathematical provinces of 
knowledge. The only way of retaining logic as a separate 
technical study is to keep it as formal as possible; and 
refusal to budge from this position shows a natural 
cunning on the part of the logicians which the practice of 
their profession would not lead us to expect. Whether, 
however, we are formalists with Dr. Keynes, or anti¬ 
formalists with Mr. Sidgwick, a few more volumes built up 
as skilfully as the present will bring out the loss and gain 
in the orthodox and highly artificial method of developing 
the logical faculty. 


Other New Books. 


Imperial London. 


By Arthur H. Beavan. 


This is a book about London, of the old-fashioned, 
plodding, pleasant sort. It cun hardly be called super¬ 
fluous, because although such books greatly abound, many 
of them are quite out of date. Mr. Beavan’s book takes 
after Charles Knight’s London , the same general classifica¬ 
tion being used; instead of a topographical progress 
through the towD, such as Thornbury adopts in his Old 
and New London, we have chapters on various aspects of 
London; as, for example, “Official, Legislative, and 
Diplomatic London,” “ Legal London,” “ Mercantile Lon¬ 
don,” “ Literary, Artistic, and Scientific London.” Each of 
these aspects is dealt with more or less completely—- 
less in the case of “ Journalistic London,” this chapter 
resolving itself into an account of the Daily Telegraph. 
Such books as this are useful and entertaining in their way. 
They may or may not give you the fact you want. Mr. 
Beavan’s book would be an admirable gift to a young man 
newly arrived in London, though it will not do anything to 
form his literary style. The pages are sown with small 
inelegances. You have a paragraph beginning: “ Still 
more peculiar a region is a thoroughfare leading to the 
Waterloo-road” ; and crude observations like this: “Delight¬ 
ful bits for any artists of the Herbert Railton order.” 
Mr. Beavan is of those who must prefix the adverb 
“ literally ” to unsuitable verbs. If a street swarms with 
poor people, he writes “ literally swarms.” Why literally ? 
But we grant the difficulty of sustaining an elegant style in 
a work such as this, in which a fragment of Roman Wall and 
the dead-meat market on Christmas Eve rank as “ sights ” 
of London. We can testify to Mr. Beavan's industry and 
general accuracy. He seems to have collected much of his 
information at first hand, and hence some of it is decidedly 
fresh. Mr. Beavan speaks of the marching of the Grenadier 
Guards to the Bank of England every evening as a thing 
of the past. “ They now come by train to the Bank.” Here 
Mr. Beavan is either inaccurate or very up-to-date, for we 
have seen the Grenadiers in Queen Victoria-street rather 
recently. A word of praise should be given to the externals 
of the volume, which, from the scarlet cover to the type, 
are bold and handsome. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 

Belgium and the Belgians. By Cyril Scudamore. 


The purpose of this very good, well-informed, and read¬ 
able book is not (as Mr. Scudamore says) that of a guide¬ 
book. The guide-book we have with us always, manifold 
and mostly excellent. The design is rather to supply 
information about the humanity of the country, which the 
glide-book omits, than about the topography of the 
country, in which the guide-book is strong. We are told 
about the government of the land, its education and 
religious bodies, its military system (one of the most minia¬ 
ture in Europe, as is well known), its political parties, 
which are important, strongly marked, and of more than 
Belgian interest; its folk-lore, its towns, and its aspect as 
a holiday-ground. 

Probably the name of no foreign country so unremote 
and familiar conveys so vague a notion to the untravelled 
Englishman as Belgium. Say. “Flanders,” and at once I 10 
has certain definite, if not very modem, associations, 
derived from history and yet more from romance. But 
Belgium he scarce realises to be mainly Flanders. Even 
when he grasps it as Flanders, he thinks only of broad, 
flat, fair fields, intersected with water-courses, with frequent 
towns; and broad, flat, fair faces, with thick-set figures. 

But besides this typical Flemish humanity, there is the 
Walloon race, tall, dark, lithe, black and bright-eyed, 
resembling the southern Spaniard, and probubly of kindred 
pre-Aryan origin (like the dark Welshman); or, yet again 
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■(and these are the majority) less dark, and of Celtic race. 
Their tongue is Celtic-Latin; their beauties, frail, dark¬ 
eyed, animated, contrast with the fair-skinned, soft-eyed 
Flemish girl, and her brown, clustering locks. Fay, even 
your true Fleming is of two types: besides the broad 
shouldered, not over-tall, round-faced man, with high cheek¬ 
bones and large nose, whom we think of when we say 
Fleming,” there is a long-faced man, with long, straight 
nose, and tall figure. The women dress nearly as well as 
Frenchwomen, the poorer girls making their own dresses 
with excellent taste. In Bruges, on market-days, you may 
it ill see the short, striped skirt and coloured head-dress of 
the last century, nor is the wooden shoe yet extinct in the 
Flemish parts of Belgium. All this, with the adherence- of 
the Flemings to their ancient repute for copious drinking, 
and much more of great interest, you may learn from Mr. 
Scudamore’s pages. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Wagner, Bayreuth, and the 

Festival Plays. By Frames Gerard. 

This small volume, by the lady who is already known as 
the historian of that strange, unfortunate, semi-poet on a 
throne, Ludwig II. of Bavaria, Wagner’s patron, who alone 
made Bayreuth (the Wagnerian Bayreuth) possible, comes 
out with timely promptitude to catch visitors to the 
Wagner Festival at Bayreuth just beginning. It opens 
with a history of Bayreuth itself, not forgetting 
the White Lady (a genuine orthodox White Lady 
of the typical ancient kind) of the little Neue Schloss. 
In duo sequence come chapters on the Festival Playhouse, 
the “ Niebelungen Lied,” and Wagner’s musical setting of 
it, “ Parsifal,” and the legend of the Holy Grail as it 
appears in the old romances or myths. It is a very useful 
introduction to the whole subject, and will be found by the 
average Pilgrim to Bayreuth just the thing ho wants. 
Written in a popular and easy style, its chief defect is a too 
feminine emotionality and strain after the picturesque—a 
touch of “ gush,” in fact, though of the modem order, 
plentifully bestuck with artistic and poetic trimmings. 
This, though we could cheerfully spare it, will, doubtless, 
make for general acceptability. (Jarrold. 3s. 6d.) 

Tue Story of^Books. By.Gertrude'B. Rawlings. 

This little volume belongs to “ The Library of Useful 
Stories,’’ and is a good specimen of the popularisation of 
literature. It deals chiefly with the history of modern 
books—understanding by the term “ modern ” the period 
from the Middle Ages onward. Indeed, with early printing 
the book ends, save for a chapter on bookbinding, and 
one on the production of books (from a technical stand¬ 
point) at the present day. Facsimiles of pages from some 
of the most famous early books add to the interest of the 
volume. Among these is an exquisite page from the 
famous Irish Book of Kells, one of the most beautiful 
decorative books ever produced, a treasure and treasury 
of labour, fine taste, fancy, and skill. Not so much can 
be said of Caxton or his follower, Wynkyn de Worde; 
whose productions are merely rare and curious as examples 
of the first printing-press in England. One rude cut, from 
Caxton’s Catho, of boys learning their grammar, is a 
curious picture of the truly awful sway exercised by a 
medmval teacher. The unhappy scholars, so far as one can 
discern from the illustration, are reciting their lesson 
humbly on their knees; while the master sits royally in 
his chair, with uplifted admonitory finger, and in his right 
hand the birch—a goodly birch, of the proportions of a 
besom—reposes sceptre-wise on his shoulder. No pupil 
but must behold and tremble. The second chapter gives 
extraordinary details on the grossly indifferent treatment 
of bookB in many monasteries—chiefly Eastern—which 
had fallen from their pristine literary activity, and the 


curious recoveries of MSS. from the base uses to which 
they had sunk. 

An unpretending and efficient little book. (Newnes. Is.) 

MemorialsTof^the Duttons, of Dutton in Cheshire. 

This very handsome and bulky volume has been pre¬ 
pared at the instance of Lord Sherborne, and gives the 
history of one of the chief and oldest Cheshire families, 
from the Conquest to 1784, including the branches in 
Gloucestershire and elsewhere. It has sixteen portraits 
and other illustrations, with four folding-pedigrees. 
Among other curious and interesting matter, the book 
contains elaborate details, from contemporary dejwsitions, 
of two famous duels—that between Sir Hatton Cheke and 
Sir Thomas Dutton, on Calais Sands (which Carlyle bus 
described), and the great duel between Lord Mohun and 
the Duke of Hamilton (who was also Baron of Dutton), 
immortalised by Thackeray in Esmond. A valuable and 
interesting compilation. (Sotherau. .£2 2s. net.) 

Bird Watching. By Edmund Selous. 

It would bo impossible to write a dull book on this 
subject—the birds themselves would see to that—and Mr. 
Selous has written quite an interesting one, although we 
fancy it is much too long. Its results could have been con¬ 
centrated into smaller compass, with no loss, but rather 
gain, of effect. Since M. Maeterlinck has shown us what 
tan be done in studying the bee, we could wish that Mr. 
Selous had dived deeper into the domestic economy of some 
of his friends. He is too diffuse, too much dispersed over 
the whole feathered world, and he is too fond of his little 
jokes. Here is a specimen of Mr. Selous's descriptive 
manner: 

The way in which the male cormorant makes 
love to the female is as follows. Either at 
once from where he stands, or after first waddling 
a stop or two, he makes an impressive jump or 
hop towards her, and stretching his long neck straight 
lip, or even a little backwards, he at the same time 
throws back his head so that it is in one line with it, and 
opens his beak rather widely. In a second or so he closes 
it, and then he opens and shuts it again several times in 
succession, rather more quickly. Then he sinks forward 
with his breast on the rock, so that he lies all along it, and 
fanning out his small stiff tail, bends it over his hack, 
whilst at the same time stretching his head and neck back¬ 
wards towards it till, with his beak, he sometimes seizes 
and apparently plays with the feathers. In this attitude 
he may remain for some seconds, more or less, having all 
the while a languishing or ecstatic expression, after which 
he brings his head forward again, and then repeats the 
performance some three or four, or, perhaps, half-a-dozen 
times. This would seem to be the full courting display, 
the complete figure, so to speak, but it is not always fully 
gone through. 

We wish that more students of bird-life would leave their 
homes armed only with binoculars. The illustrations of this 
book, which is one of the “ Hiuldon Hall ” series, are 
excellent. (Dent. 7s. fid. net.) 

British Trees. By the Hon. Stanhope Tollf.mache. 

This is a disappointing book. Considering the skill with 
which photographs can now be reproduced for the purposes 
of illustration it is practically a failure ; for many of these 
plates give only the shape of the tree and help one not at all 
to the character of its leaves. The notes accompanying the 
illustrations are very brief. Altogether we are sorry to 
have to condemn it as insufficiently considered. (Sampson 
Low. 14s. net.) 

Flowers and Gardens. By Forres Watson. 

Mr. Watson died in 18C9, at the age of twenty-nine—an 
age difficult to believe, when one looks upon the portrait 
that serves as frontispiece to this book; and the present 
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w. rn -was published a year or so after his death. It has 
now been republished, in response to the current craving 
for works on flowers; and we are glad that it has, for its 
pages contain some thoughtful and beautiful writing. The 
author, who was a doctor by profession, was a botanist 
rather than a gardener, and a lover of flowers before all. 
One flower meant as much to him as many, and this book 
consists practically of a series of meditations on single 
flowers, the peculiar beauty and character of each being 
unfolded by the w'riter. If Mr. Watson reminds us of any 
one, it is Ruskin—not so much in style as in method. 
Canon Ellacombe prefaces the book very gracefully. 
(Lane. 5s. net.) 

Great Battles of the World. By Stephen Crane. 

The late Stephen Crane’s surprising analysis of the 
passion of war, in his Red Badge of Courage, and other 
stories, led an American editor to commission him to write 
the descriptions of certain historic contests. This book is 
the result. It is not Mr. Crane at his best; indeed, it is 
hardly Mr. Crane at all. The writing has spirit, and a very 
fair general impression of the character of each battle is 
imparted, because Mr. Crane was a good journalist who 
could execute orders; but his peculiar quality, his psycho¬ 
logical intensity, is lacking; nor, in fact, could it well be 
present, in accordance with the historical scheme of the 
work (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 


The compilation of The Harrow School Register, of 
which a second edition, brought up to date, has just been 
issued by Messrs. Longmans, was a work of more difficulty 
than might be supposed, owing to the different degrees of 
clearness and completeness attained by successive head¬ 
masters in keeping the lists. Byron’s headmaster, Dr. 
Drury, entered only the surnames, whereas Dr. Longloy 
improved on him by giving the names in full, and adding 
notes. Dr. Wordsworth did still better, and from Dr. 
Vaughan’s time the lists have been admirably kept. The 
names of more than 1,000 boys who have joined the school 
since 1803 are added in this edition. The following entry 
under Easter—Midsummer, 1801, will interest our 
readers: 

Btron, George Gordon, Lord (Druries and Mr. 
Evans’) son of Capt. J. Byron. Succ. as 6th Baron, 1708 ; 
Monitor, 1804; left, 1805; the Poet; in 1805 he arranged 
a cricket match, the teams for which were principally 
composed of past and present Etonians and Harrovians 
respectively, and this was undoubtedly the origin of the 
Eton ami Harrow matches. Died at Missolonghi April 
19th, 1824. 

Mr. R. Courtney Welch edited the first edition. Mr. 
M. G. Daugleish edits the second. 

Mr. Murray has been re-issuing his students’ histories. 
Following new and improved editions of the well-known 
Greece and Rome, we now have a new and enlarged edition 
of the History of English Literature (7s. 6d.), first drawn 
up by Mr. Thomas B. Shaw. The book has been re-written 
completely, and of course revised in the light of the latest 
research. The second chapter, on Chaucer, lias been written 
by Prof. W. P. Ker. The book closes with a three-page 
account of Stevenson. We do not think that any safer or 
more complete manual of its kind exists. 

The French Stonehenge (Bemrose), by Mr. T. Cato Wo re¬ 
fold, is a learned, and at the same time inspiring, little 
account of the great ruins at Carnac and in the islands of 
the Morbihan Archipelago. Particularly interesting are 
his statements showing how these dateless stones still 
influence the Breton peasantry, either through legend or in 
the actualities of life. Thus, the great “ Dolmen dcs Mar¬ 
t-hands,” near Loemariaquer, is full of curious tracery, and 
the same form of decoration is still to be found on the 
dresses worn by women on feast days. 


Fiction. 


Sister 'Teresa. By George Moore. 

(Unwin. 6s.) 

As the author admits in his prefatory note, this is not a 
novel. It is only a continuation, a part, of Evelyn limes, 
and though it is by far the best part of Evelyn Innes, one 
experiences a difficulty in reviewing it separately from the 
rest of the book. The time to review will be when the two 
parts, further shortened, are issued together. Sister Teresa 
narrates how Evelyn Innes, after a febrile and tempestuous 
career of art and pleasure, takes the veil in a Passionist 
convent at Wimbledon. The great merit of the book, over¬ 
shadowing all minor merits and all defects, springs once more 
from Mr. Moore’s singular and intense faculty of putting him¬ 
self into a character, and of “ getting up ” the details of an 
environment. He has done it before, in Esther Waters, and 
particularly in A Mummer’s Wife, but we do not think that 
he has ever succeeded more completely than in Sister 
Teresa. The nun, the convent, are realised for us in an 
almost absolute sense. There is more than the artistic pre¬ 
sentment of an array of picturesque facts, there is an edifice 
of spiritual, innermost vitality reared upon the factual basis. 
The characters seldom open their mouths without uttering 
what we feel they must have uttered. Tlius, when the aged 
Prioress first addresses Evelyn as Teresa, she says: “ I 
felt I should like to call you Teresa, and you will prove 
yourself worthy of the name, my dear child.” And one can 
hear the Prioress using precisely those phrases. This 
Prioress is the dominating individuality of the book, and 
the author in portraying her has many touches of pure in¬ 
sight. Meditating on Evelyn’s grief and unsettlement, “the 
Prioress remembered the great relief that the mere putting 
on of the habit brings to the soul; and she rose from her 
knees quite determined ” that Evelyn should be allowed to 
take the veil. 

It is this stark imaginative power which alone gives the 
book its sanction ; but the book has other qualities, less 
intrinsic, yet not to ,be ignored. The whole conception is 
coloured by a profound appreciation of beauty. In order 
to perceive how much of sheer beauty the book contains, 
one should read a masterpiece of a different sort, Diderot’s 
La Religieuse, equally true, equally convincing, but re¬ 
pellent, bitter, and inexpressibly sinister. Two pictures of 
conventual life could scarcely be more at variance than 
these, yet the facts, save for a few gross details, are the 
same in each; there is the same pettiness, paltriness, hair¬ 
splitting, hysteria, arid ritualism. The difference arises 
partly from Mr. Moore’s continual effort after sympathetic 
comprehension, and partly from his determination to find 
beauty. And let us say that the honest search for beauty 
is always rewarded. The book is pervaded by a melancholy 
sense of the beautiful. This is especially true of the con¬ 
clusion. Immediately before the end, one is sure that 
Evelyn will die; one sees no other end than this sad end ; 
but Mr. Moore discloses an end still sadder. 

Evelyn Innes showed the inception of a development in 
the author’s style of writing. In Sister Teresa the develop¬ 
ment is continued. Mr. Moore is still ungrammatical, and 
loose in his constructions, and he has even lost some of his 
former force; but he has acquired a mellowness 
and a curious, wistful, chant-like quality which are very 
persuasive. One is struck again and again by the fitness 
and charm of his similes ; the writing abounds in similes. 
Here is oqe : 

“ Does another quest lie before me ? ” She tried to 
stifle the thought, but it cried across her life like a curlew 
across waste lands. 


We think there are traces everywhere of a oertain affectation 
of Celticism. Mr. Moore’s recently-found Celtic aspirations 
are, of course, notorious; he lias not succeeded in keeping 
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them out of his novel. There is a passage on p. 66 : “ He must 
fro with her to the pure country, to the woods and to the 
places where the invisible ones whom the Druids knew,” etc. 
“ Wandering in the woods and underneath the boughs, we 
shall know that the great immortal presences are by us,” 
etc.—which annoys us, because it seems so obviously a 
homage ineffectively paid to Mr. W. B. Yeats. We do not 
believe that Mr. Moore’s 

enchanted eyes 

Have seen immortal, mild, proud shadows walk. 

And we regard it as an indiscretion on his part to try to 
re-write Mr. Yeats’s poetry in prose. If he will remain 
merely Mr. Moore, novelist pure and simple, we shall be 
content. 


Kilty's End. By Alice Brown. 

(Constable.) 

We care not who knows that we have read Miss ('/) Brown’s 
book with a great deal of pleasure. There is room for 
stories dealing with the rural types of America in the 
admirable manner of Miss Mary E. Wilkins, and this is u 
good one. 

Here are the Elder and paralysed Mrs. Horner: 

The Elder stopped on the threshold, and her eyes met , 
his in a fiery volley. 

“ Woman,” he said, not with authority, but an appealing 
kindliness, “ arise and walk! ” 

Mrs. Horner gave an inarticulate snort, full of rage and 
wretchedness. 

“Don’t you call me woman! ’ she retorted. “I’ve told 
ye that afore.” 

Here is Big Joan, with a crucifix at her neck and St. Joseph 
in her pocket: 

The heifer was not Joan’s business, nor, since he rejected 
her counsel, was he. 80 she gave a glance at the moon, 
quite as if she were on equal terms with it, [and] remarked, 
"Nice, ain't it? Light as cork!” and returned to the 
house. 

Here is Nancy, in the last stage of her religious enthusiasm, 
in conversation with the man who cured her: 

But Nancy shivered back to her grief. “ I have com¬ 
mitted the unpardonable sin,” she repeated. 

“That's all right. Just like you, too! You wouldn’t 
be contented with arson or murder; no makeshifts for a 
girl like you! ” 

And here, finally, is Martin once more with the spirited little 
old lady who was his mother: 

“ Martin,” said she, quite humbly, offering her trumpet, 
“ you ain’t up to anything you couldn’t let your father 
know, now be you ? ” 

He was about to put her jeeringly off, according to their 
mutual habit of play; but suddenly he became aware that 
this was not tyranny calling from her eyes. It was a 
quivering apprehension. He spoke gently into the tube: 
“ Now, mother, you just treat me as if I was a white man 1 
I’m as good as you are.” 

The little old lady sighed. “ You ain’t got anyways 
tangled up with that creatur’ ? ” she insisted. 

“ I just took her for a ride. I had to, didn’t I, to plague 
you, after you’d been cross to her? Now, mother, you be 
a decent old lady, and I’ll have Nancy writing her name 
with a J before Thanksgiving.” 

She was, and he did. And the stages by which he mastered 
her are here recorded, together with some other actions and 
passions of which King’s End was the theatre. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection trill follow .] 

A Woman Alone. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

This volume contains three stories, by the author of 
Aunt Anne. The longest, which fills two-thirds of the 


book, is the tale of an unhappy marriage. The man should 
never have married, and, having discovered his mistake, he 
disappears for vfears. The end is tragic. One of the other 
stories is concerned with some of the subsidiary characters 
of the longer story. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

A Great Lady. By Adeline Sergeant. 

Anthony Scholes, a musician, was engaged to go to 
Kenwardine Castle in the Highlands to teach Isabel 
Stanton, still in the schoolroom, music. There the story, 
bright and readable, moving in high circles, passes. Lady 
Altonbury wishes Enninia to marry Captain Cart are t, heir 
to a dukedom, with estates in three counties, and a rent- 
roll of, at least, fifty thousand a year. “ You were cut out 
for a great lady’s role, Erminia, it is your mltier, and a 
great lady you must be.” “ Must II” (Methuen. 6 s.) 

John Tori' : Pirate. By Weatherby Ches.ney. 

Adventures by sea. The first chapter is of school days 
and yarning sailors, but with p. 42 we reach a low- 
roofed parlour in Wapping, “ with a gnarled old ship¬ 
master, whom we found drinking strong ale with a toast in 
it, and crunching raw onions as though they were aromatic 
sweetmeat s. 

“ ‘ Want to go to sea, eh ? ’ he growled. ‘ Well, it’s a 
dog’s life at first.’ ” And so on. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

Bergen Worth. , By Wallace Lloyd. 

About a village blacksmith “ who endeavoured to realise 
the ideal of the Christ life.” The story opens in Chicago 
during the railway riots of 1894. One of the blacksmith's 
speeches is given nt length, and we are told that the 
audience “ were spellbound by his wonderful enthusiasm, 
electrified by earnestness and intensity. . . . The 

words came from the depth of his soul and went to theirs.” 
(Unwin. 6 s.) 

Quincy Adams Sawyer. By C. F. Pidgin. 

A novel of New England home life, which, according to 
report, has had a largo sale in America. It contains, by 
way of frontispiece, a large, delightful map of the village 
where the story is laid. In a preface the author, after 
stating that “the heroes of English novels are nearly all 
dukes, marquises, earls, or barons,” remarks: “ I see no 
reason why the heroes of American novels, barring the single 
matter of hereditary titles, should not compare favourably 
as regards gentlemanly attributes with their English cousins 
across the sea.” (Unwin. 6 s.) 

Her Grace’s Secret. By Violet Tweedalf., 

From Chapter I. : “ The old Duke of Glenroy stood look¬ 
ing out upon the peaceful scene, though the roar of the 
traffic in the Champs Elvsees was still very audible to him.” 
From Chapter II.: “ Lord Arlington sat in his room in the 
great rambling family mansion known to the world of 
London as Glenroy House.” From Chapter XVI.: “ A 
night or two before the great ball which was to wind up the 
season at Glenroy House, Arlington was sitting talking to 
Lilah, Princess Carolin, in her dainty suite of rooms in 
Claridge’s Hotel.” (Hutchinson. 6 s.) 

The Broad Road That Stretches. By Cecil Hartley. 

Ten Adventures, with such titles as “ The Adventure of 
the Embarrassed Gentleman ” ; “ The Adventure of the 
Mnn Loaded with Mischief ” ; “ The Adventure of the Con¬ 
fraternity of the Gay Science.” It is written with some 
pretensions to style. Here is a passage : “ All roads, except 
the known one?, lead to the Delectable Land. Cudgel your 
brains for a moving discourse to thrill your Desdemona 
withal, and ’tis ten to one she will find her home affairs 
more engrossing.” (Burleigh,,.^ 6 s. 6 c 
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Concerning an Essayist. 

Mr. Nimmo has sent us two of Alexander Smith’s books, A 
Summer in Skye and Dreamthorp. We do not know why 
he has done this, and the heat forbids any bustling inquiry. 
The first volume^ is issued without a date on its title-page, 
the second is dated 1888. Perhaps Mr. Nimmo is merely 
trying to communicate a thrill to old stock. It matters 
not; it is good old stock, and we are obliged to him. 
There will be no thrill; the London season is not yet over, 
and August is reserved for Mr. Hall Caine. Yet this is the 
psychological moment in which to publish books of wise 
and restful essays. Unhappily, the psychological moment 
for writing such essays does not seem to present itself in 
these days, when books are written by contract, and are 
engineered like Consols. Hence cfur gratitude for two 
volumes written by an author who died in 1867. All 
but fabulous date—what memories of swelling chignons 
and subsiding crinolines it stirs! In 1867 telegrams 
cost a shilling, postage stamps were red, maidservants 
talked of murders by the hour, and years were to elapse 
before Compulsory Education, discount on books, and 
Tit-Bits were to burst upon the country. In 1867 
Robert Louis Stevenson entered Edinburgh University. The 
literary world .... conceive the difference! For our 
part, we did not then dream there was such an annexe to 
a world of sun and snow and sparrows. Yet in 1867 
Alexander Smith died of literary over-work, in Edinburgh, 
at the age of 37. 

That is a tragic age at which to die. A writer of any 
health may hope to live much longer. The impulsive, oft- 
renewed interests of the journalist make for length of 
days, if his life be fairly correct, and Smith’s life was very 
correct. Born in rather humble circumstances, yet of good 
lineage (his mother was a Flora Macdonald, and belonged to 
the family of the Highland heroine), he was put to learn 
“ pattern making.” Spurning this, and pushing his 
intellectual way, he obtained in 1854 the secretaryship of 
Edinburgh University, on a salary of £150 a year. This 
was increased later to £200 a year by his acceptance of 
some additional work. A secretaryship worth £200 a 
year is exactly the stand-by which we would like the 
budding literateur to secure in these days; but, too often, 
he is found resigning a comfortable post in order 
to “ take definitely to literature.” A serious mistake. 
Smith stuck to his routine, which, however, tended to 
grow more irksome. A certain inability on the part of the 
authorities to distinguish with nicety between the duties 
proper to be performed by a poet-secretary and those 
assignable to a hall porter did not add to the pleasantness 
of his life., But he had an easy disposition and a good wife. 
Every summer the whole family went off to Skye, where 
Smith looked about him with seeing eyes, and talked with 
shepherds and crofters on the hills until these lonely men 
came to love his re-appearance. Meanwhile he had become 
a poet, and a selling poet. Ten thousand of his Life 
Drama sold within a year of publication. With Sydney 
Dobell he wrote sonnets on the Crimean War. His 


derivations were from Keats and Tennyson, and they were 
so clear that he had to fight for his literary character. 
Forster, of the Examiner, was one of his backers, and a 
eulogy of his drew a passing remark from Matthew Arnold 
in one of his early letters. As a poet, Smith was killed 
by a phrase. No, not killed, only scotched, for we 
hear that a new edition of his poems is even now being 
prepared. The unwearying benevolence of our generation 
no sooner perceives that an author has missed immortality 
than it confers on him the alms of republication. 

The phrase was “ Spasmodic.” Smith was the head of 
the “ Spasmodic School ” of poetry. Curiously enough, the 
coiner pf this phrase, Professor Aytoun, was the man who 
advised Smith to try his hand on the less exacting and 
more lucrative work of journalism and magazine writing. 
He told him that he could help him with Blackwood, and 
he was as good as his word. But Smith was’ soon caught 
in the whirlpool of petty, paying journalism, so that even 
Blackwood was neglected for newspapers whose files can 
only be found in Edinburgh and at the British Museum. 
It was on this obscure but serviceable work that Alexander 
Smith wore himself away. In the process he enjoyed life, 
and was himself enjoyable, being a man of great goodness 
of heart, simplicity, and kindliness. But the needs of his 
family and an ardent temperament led him to abuse his 
strength. There was a peculiarity about his breakdown. 
Outwardly, and in his usual feelings, he remained a man of 
almost burly health. His cheek was not wasted, nor his 
eyes sunken; nor did bilious attacks ensure his safety by 
their recurrence. But he suffered from queer nervous 
delusions. He would suddenly lose the feeling of support 
on the ground and tremble for his balance. He made no 
secret of these curious feelings, and his friends chaffed him 
about them. If a man in apparently rude health tells you 
that as he walked up the Cannon-gate he felt that thorough¬ 
fare sink beneath him, and that he had to jump into a 
cab to make sure that he was on terra firma, you 
would smile. Smith’s friends smiled until he was announced 
to be seriously ill. Typhoid and diphtheria had conspired 
to overthrow him, and, in spite of the best Edinburgh 
medical attention, they prevailed. 

Not long before his death Alexander Smith had produced 
the two books by which he is, perhaps, best known to-day— 
his Dreamtlwrp, a book of essays, and his Summer in Skye, 
a book of impressionist topography. There are still people 
who keep Dreamthorp on their shelves and quietly swear 
by it, Robert Louis Stevenson has somewhere left on 
record his indebtedness to the Summer in Skye. In 
truth, they are pleasant books, and particularly in mid 
July. Riding on an omnibus along Oxford-street the other 
day, with the brass balustrade of a preceding Bayswater 
omnibus burning persistently in our view, and with 
bonnetted horses pounding past in the intolerable glare 
and heat, we opened the Summer in Skye, and cooled our 
eyes on the sentence in which, after a fine description of 
Edinburgh, Smith sketches what is to follow : 

Our course will lead us by ancient battlefields, by castles 
standing in hearing of the surge; by the bases of mighty 
mountains, along the wanderings of hollow glens; and, if 
the weather holds, we may see the keen ridges of 
Blaavin and the Cuchullin hills; listen to a legend old as 
Ossian, while sitting on the broken stairs of the castle of 
Duntulm, beaten for centuries by the salt lake and the 
wind; and in the pauses of ghostly talk in the long 
autumn nights, when the rain is on the hills, we may 
hear—more wonderful than any legend, carrying you 
away to misty regions and half-forgotten times—the 
music which haunted the Berserkers of old, the thunder 
of the northern sea! 

How pleasant were our glimpses, in Oxford-street, 
of the b.-y of Uig, and of Minch and Harris, rising like 
blue clouds on the horizon; of the Cuchullin hills, pale in 
the morning, purple in the evening; Of queer little fishing 
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hamlets, infrequent steamboats ; and brief squalls in which 
the rain advanced over loch and moorland like a wall of 
water. Nor does Smith fail us with his human types— 
John Kelly, the lonely, irascible shepherd who drank 
whiskey, silently, by the bottle; Lachlan, the crofter of 
Dunscinch, whose merry wit secured him the prettiest 
partners in a dance even in middle age ; Angus-with-the 
dogs, who was never seen without his gun and two terriers, 
and was “ continually passing over the country like the 
shadow of a cloud.” We do not wonder that Stevenson 
loved a book tilled with these silent people and peopled 
silences. 

The relation between A Summer in Skt/e and Dream- 
thorp seems to us very interesting. Dreamthorp is a 
book of essays on familiar essay subjects: on “ The 
Writing of Essays,” Death and Dying,” “ Men of Letters,” 
“ The Importance of a Man to Himself,” “ Vagabonds,” etc. 
Of the two, it is the better-known product of Smith’s pen. 
As we have said, there are people who are very fond of 
Dreamthorp. Our own opinion is that it is less success¬ 
ful than the Skye book. Smith was sufficiently matured 
to describe with charm and point his travels in the 
Hebrides, but not sufficiently matured to write at large 
about life. Writing at large about life is your essayist’s 
role, and one indispensable condition of his success is that 
he shall be an adult. Now, a man is not a mental adult until 
he is forty. Only at forty is his mind brought to that 
fulness and “set.” which give to his lightest opinions the 
air of personal finality, which, along with other qualities, 
is so necessary to their endurance. The very fact that the 
essayist undertakes to talk at large about life makes it 
imperative that amid so much liberty and whim we shall 
see a grown mind at work. It is not orthodoxy or accuracy 
that is needed, but ripeness, colour. To talk at large 
about life, a man must have found himself. A matured 
man is interesting. One can refer his very absurdities 
back to the world that has moulded him to what he is. 
But a youth on the hearthrug is insufferable. Take up 
Montague, Lamb, Hazlitt, and in their lightest expat iations 
you will find we know not what stamp of adultness. None 
of these bogan to talk at large about life until they were 
forty. La Bruyere published his Garacteres at the age of 
forty-three. Stevenson, on the other hand, wrote his essays 
in his thirties, and we suppose that we shall be reproached 
if we suggest that with all their charm and radiance and 
grace of style they are yet wanting in that adultness, that 
quiet plantigrade force which, we sav, is one of the 
essentials of the perfect essay. Goet he said of Byron : “ The 
moment he begins to reflect he is a child.” Well, Byron 
died at thirty-six. His powers of reflection were certainly 
not those of a child; they were prodigious in their 
activity and daring, and they produced hundreds of 
observations which serve reflecting men to-day. But his 
were not co-ordinated reflections, or, rather, they were 
co-ordinated by nothing more authoritative than his own 
progressing mind. Yet he was maturing rapidly. From 
youth we must expect only the wisdom which is captured as 
beauty. Keats and Shelley were not prodigies in that they 
were young: for they captured truth only as beauty. 

The noticeable thing about Dreamthorp is that it 
just misses the sanction of maturity. Many of its pages 
are full of charm, you may call them memorable if you will, 
but they want this quality which Shelley, Keats, and Byron 
did not live to need, but which is the very charter of the 
great essayists. There is a whole corpus of thoughts, methods 
of thought, devices of expression and what not, which are 
characteristic of those who prematurely talk at large about 
life. In Dreamthorp, written when Smith was thirty- 
tliree, they are not so patent as in the regular amateur 
essay. But they are there all the same, those unmistak¬ 
able traces of pap. We will not search for the clearest 
examples, but will take two passages nearly at random, 


and on them risk our judgment. The first is from “ Death 
and Dying.” 

Death is the ugly fact which nature has to hide, and 
she hides it well. Human life were otherwise an im¬ 
possibility. The pantomime runs on merrily enough; 
but when once Harlequin lifts his vizor, Columbine 
disappears, the jest is frozen on the Clown's lips, and the 
hand of the filching Pantaloon is arrested in the act. 
Wherever death looks, there is silence and trembling. 
But although on every man be will one day or another 
look, he is coy of revealing himself till the appointed time. 
He makes his approaches like an Indian warrior, under 
covers and ambushes. We have our parts to play, and He 
remains hooded till they are played out. We are agitated 
by our passions, we busily pursue our ambitions, we are 
acquiring money or reputation, and all at once, in the 
centre of our desires, we discover the “ Shadow feared of 
man.” And so nature fools the poor human mortal ever¬ 
more. When she means to be deadly, she dresses her face 
in smiles; when she selects a victim, she sends him a 
poisoned rose. There is no pleasure, no shape of good 
fortune, no form of glory in which death has not hid 
himself, and waited silently for his prey. 

Does the reader not perceive in these carefully sustained 
and, bo to speak, gracefully eked out sentences, with their 
familiar generalities, the mark of the man of thirty-three 
who is not yet ready to talk at large about life ? A 
young writer is not able to put sufficient thought into a 
page. He is not full enough, not strong enough ; and even 
if he have wisdom and information and thoughts to play 
with, he cannot command that tone of the ripened man 
that goes home. Our second passage is of a very familiar 
type, and occurs in “ A Shelf in my Bookcase.” It refers 
to Boswell’s Life of Johnson : 

m 

This book has arrested, as never book did before, time 
and decay. Bozzv is really a wizard : he makes the sun 
stand still. Till his work is done, the future stands 
respectfully aloof. Out of ever-shifting time he has 
made fixed and permanent certain years, and in these 
Johnson talks and argues, while Burke listens, and 
Rivnolds takes snuff, and Goldsmith, with hollowed hand, 
whispers a sly remark to his neighbour. There have they 
sat, these ghosts, for seventy years now, looked at anti 
listened to by the passing generations; and there they 
still sit, the one voice going on 1 Smile at Boswell as we 
may, be was a spiritual phenomenon quite as rare as John¬ 
son. More than most he deserves our gratitude. Let us 
hope that when next Heaven sends England a man like 
Johnson, a companion and listener like Bosw r ell will be 
provided. The Literary Club sits for ever. What if the 
Mermaid were in like eternal session, with Shakespeare's 
laughter ringing through the fire and hail of wit ! 

On this we will only remark that if we were to offer a 
prize for the best essay on the same subject we should 
expect to find a passage of this kind in sixty per cent, of 
the essays sent to us. The device is not at all objectionable ; 
but young essayists, and old men wdio take to essay 
writing, wallow in it. Talking too much at large himself 
(and without the sanction which he urges on others) the 
present writer has exhausted his space, and has almost 
certainly done some little injustice to Alexander Smith. 
This brave and genial man had but thirty-seven years in 
which to know life and write about it, and he did 
sound work. A young writer will do well to make his 
acquaintance, and keep it. 
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Things Seen. 

Progress. 

On* three sides the heather sweeps up to the walls of the 
little inn, but on the fourth a narrow strip has been fenced 
off from the moorland, and in the middle of it stands a 
flaring notice-board, lettered hideously in red and yellow, 
“ Nonpareil Beer-Garden.” The garden is represented by 
two bare grass-plots marked off with white stones, four 
starveling laurels in tubs (one at each corner), and under the 
laurels four trestle tables with rude wooden benches. 

Here, one summer morning, I lounged on a seat under 
the notice-board, and looked lazily across the heather, dark 
and bright with racing cloud-shadows, down to the city, that 
was only a blur of smoke, with the gilded vane of a spire 
shining through. The proprietor, an apple-cheeked old 
gentleman, with grey hair and very bright eyes, brought 
out a tray and glasses and we drifted into conversation. 

No, he didn’t find it lonely up here. There were always 
visitors coming up from the town, and then he read a great 
deal. - Two penny weekly papers he shared with a neighbour, 
and he took in a halfpenny daily besides. That was the way 
to pass the time. “ Why, this garden, now,” he said, look¬ 
ing round proudly ; “ I got the idea of it from reading about 
those cafes on the Continent. It’s been a big success, I tell 
you. Next year I’ll plant more laurels, and I’m thinking of 
buying a gramophone—I’m for progress, I am ”—he wound 
up, emphatically. I looked at the ricketty tables and the 
shrivelled laurels, and then out beyond them, to the miles 
of waving heather with the moorfowl wheeling and crying 
in the sunshine—and I wondered. 


Sentiment. 

The last rattle of the train died away in the distance, and 
I stepped down the hill, drawing in great breaths of the 
keen salt air. In front the land rose and fell in long 
monotonous ridges, the roadside poplars were warped and 
stunted, and the long lines of telegraph wires running down 
to the cable station thrummed mournfully overhead. 

The big raw - -boued farmer who was my guide strode on 
ahead, flinging back an occasional remark over his 
shoulder. His conversation was all of crops and prices, of 
a horse he had bought for twenty pounds: shrewd and in¬ 
telligent as far as it went, but certainly narrow. In 
practical affairs I knew him to be capable and 
resolute, one of a race of notable agriculturists, but 
of any trace of sentiment or romance I judged him guilt¬ 
less. And then in the dusk we came to the little cemetery. 
It stood on a spit of land that ran far out to sea, and 
seemed in the half-light to be deserted and uncared for. 
Long rows of gulls perched solemnly on the mouldering 
tombstones, and the big rollers sweeping in beat noisily 
on the wall, drenching the seaward graves in showers 
of spray. 

Here were buried the heroes of the countryside; the men 
who had plucked the land back from the jaws of the sea, 
who had turned the sandhills into cornfields, drained the 
marshes, and beaten back, inch by inch, the invading waves. 
My companion paused for a moment over a battered inscrip¬ 
tion : “ He was drowned trying to save his lambs in the 
big gale of ’81,” he said slowly; another had driven a 
road across the big swamp near the railway station ; a third, 
who lay beside him, had turned thirty acres of sand and 
heather into a thriving farm—and recounting these simple 
histories, there was a thrill in his voice I had not heard 
before. 

As we turned to go, he laid a hand on my arm and 
pointed back : “ As if they were alive,” he whispered. Fol¬ 
lowing his glance, I saw the ordered lines of tombstones, 
drawn up like soldiers on parade, all facing the sea. 


The Fallow Fields of Fiction, 

in. 


In previous articles we have attempted to show that much 
of modern life is ignored by the novelist, who, pre-occupied 
with love-affairs, persists in wholly disregarding the 
organic existence of communities, and we have given an 
illustration, in the shape of a brief description of an 
imaginary story, called The Cathedral, of the sort of novel, 
dealing with life in the communal mass, which might be 
written, but is not written—at any rate in England. Lest 
that illustration may be considered too grandiose and ex¬ 
ceptional to rank as a fair average example (we admit that 
it is almost unique), we propose now to give one or two 
other instances of rich life-ore from which a new fiction 
might be “ got ” by any novelist who does not deem himself 
bound to do nothing that has not been done before. 

We were going through a famous park, a few weeks since, 
and the road, leaving the park, ascended to a high bridge, 
and gave a surprisingly sudden view of the London and 
North Western main line. To the right, the quadruple 
“ way,” proudly styled “ permanent,” stretched for a 
thousand yards in an absolutely straight line to the next 
bridge, where it vanished on a curve: and the thousand 
yards looked like a hundred. To the left lay the station, 
a country-side station, but spacious and commanding, like 
everything on the North Western, specklessly clean, pain¬ 
fully in order—not a truck or a fire-bucket out of place. 
Four enamelled signs, white on a profound blue, proclaimed 
the legend, “ Cheddington,’ at distances mathematically 
calculated. As we looked on the complex and immense 
apparatus of rails and wires and posts and levers and 
platforms and granite chippings, lifeless, and apparently 
deserted in the fierce sunshine of the summer afternoon, 
the romance, the humanity, and the passions of a great 
railway system seemed to rise up and overwhelm us. We 
thought of Kipling’s line, as essential truth: 

Romance brought up the nine-fifteen. 


We thought, too, of a little German frau whom we had 
once known, whose chief pride was that her husband, an 
Englishman, was a booking-clerk at Paddington. No one 
ever saw that husband, because he was always giving out 
tickets for the Thames Valley, Devonshire, and Wales. 
Imprisoned in a cabinet from mom till night, he selected 
with unerring precision magic bits of cardboard from 
hundreds of square holes, so that people, labelled with 
these, might be carried, like parcels, from one spot on the 
earth’s Surface to another. At night he went home to his 
loving wife, and during the day his wife walked about in 
the radiance reflected from his singular calling. And the 
curious, the interesting, thing is, that her acquaintances 
accepted her pride in this clerkship as justifiable and 
proper. It did give her a distinction lacking to other 
fraus of her status, and no one mentioned her without 
mentioning that her husband was a booking-clerk at Pad¬ 
dington. Here was another aspect of a great railway 
system. We thought, also, of the departures of the Scotch 
expresses from Euston in the last race to the north: 
twenty thousand pounds’ worth of rolling-stock upstanding 


motionless till the second’s-hand of the stationmaster's 
chronometer showed precisely, to the least infinitesimal 
fraction, ten o’clock; the calm and yet self-conscious step 
of the young engineer, in blue, with a bowler-hat, as he 
made his way to the engine and assumed command for 
those breathless journeys over the wise greybeard who 
had driven engines before he was bom; the expectant 
hush, the final slam, whistle, and flag-waving, and then 
the slow and stately withdrawal from the precincts of the 
station. So that was the Scotch express! It was nothing 
after all 1 And yet what could be more impressive, 
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romantic? Can one wonder that Reuter and the Central 
News followed it mile by mile, and as July advanced to 
August the record of its feats got nearer to the middle 
page of the newspaper, and the top of the column in that 
page? We thought, too, of a conversation we had had 
with a porter on a tiny branch line about the grand 
altercation between directors and men at Stockport, and 
with what a sad, shrewd air he gave up the men for lost. 
“ The directors won’t stand no nonsense.” The directors — 
his accent as he spoke that word, with a kind of fearful 
pride in those terrible autocrats—his accent alone was 
worth a paragraph. And is not the whole system worth a 
novel, worth a whole school of novels? Despite the recent 
indictment by Mr. H. G. Wells, a railway corporation like the 
London and North Western represents the limit of modem 
pow'ers of organisation. It is “ made like a gun,” dis¬ 
ciplined like the British navy, and fifteen thousand pounds 
of net profit trickle into Euston every day 1 It glitters 
with the pride of life—it is as proud of itself as a girl in a 
new frock, or a certain regiment of Lancers. It is 
“ crack.” It throbs from end to end with “ the human 
interest,” you simply can’t get away from humanity on a 
railway 1 Look into the cabin at the level crossing, where 
the venerable and maimed porter ends his days; look at 
tlie director’s mansion, park, yacht, private car; look at 
the maiden lady at Cheltenham, whose happiness for the 
next twelve months depends on whether the company 
pays seven or seven-and-a-half! Crude contrasts, you say ! 
Just so : a contrast cannot be too crude; the biggest effects 
are always crude. What we want is a little more crude¬ 
ness and a little less fining and refining. Lord, give us 
plot: that is what the modern fashionable novelist should 
pray. We can fancy Providence directing him to a rail¬ 
way, and him protesting that there is no love in a railway 
system—as if Cupid was not seated on every signal-post! 
But of course he would not perceive these Cupids unless 
the General Manager fell in love with the signalman’s 
daughter 1 

So much for railways. Take a parish council. We 
know a village which is dominated by a single landowner, 
a plain man, who, by inheritance and purchase, has added 
acre to acre till he farms, personally farms, a superficies of 
mother-earth tliree times the size of the City of London. 
He owns all the houses in the village, and he employs 
nearly all the men in the village, directly or indirectly. 
And yet he is such a very plain man that once when he 
asked us our profession he exclaimed, on our reply: “ An 
author, what’s that ? ” Now there was an election of the 
parish council in that village, eight seats and nine nomina¬ 
tions. The great landlord was among the candidates. 
The milkman, the grocer, a little farmer, a horse-dealer, 
and three others were elected, and the great landlord was 
placed ninth. The thing was reported in three lines in 
the local newspaper. But what intense dramatic 
significance in that silent rebuke so effectively 
administered by the village to its lord 1 Can you not 
imagine him lying awake at night and trying to laugh off 
the unanswerable verdict of the ballot-box ? If such things 
happen elsewhere, one may assume that they happen also 
in Wessex, and that Mr. Hardy knows of them. Yet none 
could guess from the noble series of Wessex novels that 
Wessex had any corporate life within its borders. Why 
should this be so? If any man asserts that corporate life 
is not. a fit subject for fiction, we merely and flatly traverse 
the statement. We feel that it is, and we are convinced 
that, for example, the incident which we have briefly 
narrated contains the basis of an admirable short story ; 
also that Balzac would have written that story had time 
and circumstances permitted. Go a step higher, and take 
the municipal life of an industrial town. If you wish to 
see a town alive, strenuously alive beneath a calm surface, 
see it immediately before the decennial assessment for 


local taxes. Then you will have glimpses of a thousand 
intrigues, knotted, interwoven, inexpressibly mixed, and 
all circling round the solitary and awful figure of the 
assessor. How difficult it is to believe, in these tense 
days, that the assessor is a human being like yourself; 
that he is not a sort of blind god i We remember the wind 
of rage and exasperation that roared through a town 
when it turned out that the assessment of the house of 
the assessor’s brother had been lowered, while that of 
a precisely similar house next door was unaltered. And 
yet not a house-owner in the town—not a churchwarden, a 
local preacher, a magistrate, or Sunday-school superin¬ 
tendent—but had been ready to jeopardise his immortal 
soul if, by so doing, he could have got five pounds off his 
house or factory! If the principal aim of the novel should 
be, as it is, to show forth character under circumstances of 
drama, there are few phenomena that could surpass in 
suitability for it the assessment of property in a town 
that sends a Radical to Parliament. 

We might roam further, and discover many more fallow- 
fields which await their tillage. But space forbids, and if 
we have not already said enough to prove our point, we 
could never prove it, and we have spoken in vain. 
Naturally, the literary superstition that a man ceases to 
be interesting when he ceases to be idle (in the ordinary 
sense of the word “ idle ”), and that the novelist must not 
follow him into the serious affairs of his life, the affairs 
which force him into this community or that, the affairs 
which will absorb him long after he has forgotten that he 
ever kissed a girl behind a haystack or said Bo! to another 
gander—this superstition will expire slowly. Still, we 
think it will expire. 

In conclusion, let us repeat what we stated in our first 
article, namely, that we have no wish to deride Love, either 
us on activity of man or as a subject of the novelist’s art. 
We think it is the best. But we emphatically demur to 
the proposition that Love is Life. It is a part, of Life, and 
of most lives only a very small part. 

E. A. B. 


£)o Readers Read ? 

Tub above question is one that suggests itself from time to 
time, when the immense supply of literature and the 
attainments of the average man or woman happen to be 
presented to the mind at the same moment. Do people 
really read? And how much, and how well? These ques¬ 
tions are considered in an interesting paper in the Netr 
York Critic, written by Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, who 
supports his views by some rather extraordinary statistics. 
We have not space to print either the whole of his argu¬ 
ments or the whole of his figures; but the following 
portions of his article are interesting. 


Those who are interested in the proper use of our 
libraries are asking continually, “ What do readers read ? ” 
and the tables of class-percentages in the annual reports of 
those institutions show that librarians are at least making 
an attempt to satisfy these queries. But a question that, is 
still more fundamental and quite as vital is: “ Do readers 
read at all ? ” This is not a paradox, but a common-sense 
question, as the following suggestive little incident, will 
show. The librarian-in-clmrge of a crowded branch circulat¬ 
ing-library in New York City had occasion to talk, not long 
ago, to one of her “star” borrowers, a youth who had 
t aken out his two good books a week regularly for nearly a 
year, and whom she had looked upon as a model—so much 
so that, she had never thought it. necessary to advise with him 
regarding his reading. In response to a question, this lnd 
made answer somewhat as follows: “Yes, ma’am. I’m 
doing pretty well with my reading. I think I should get on 
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likely if I could only once manage to read a lm.ik through; 
but somehow I can't seem to do it.’’ This boy had 
actually taken to his home nearly a hundred books, return¬ 
ing- each regularly and borrowing another, without reading 
to the end of a single one of them. 

That tins case is not isolated and abnormal, but is typical 
of the way in which a large class of readers treat books, 
there is, as we shall see, only too much reason to believe. 

The facts are peculiarly hard to get at. At first sight 
there would seem to be no way to find out whether the 
books that our libraries circulate have been read through 
from cover to cover, or only half through, or not at all. 
To be sure, each borrower might be questioned on the 
subject as he returned his book, but this method would be 
resented as inquisitorial, and, after all, there would be no 
certainty that the data so gathered were true. By count¬ 
ing the stamps on the library book-card or dating-slip we 
can tell how main’ times a book has been borrowed, but 
this gives us no information about whether it has or has 
liot been read. Fortunately for our present purpose, how¬ 
ever, many works arepublished in a series of volumes, each 
of which is charged separately, and an examination of the 
different slips will tell us whether or not the whole work 
has been read through by all those who borrowed it. If, 
for instance, in a two-volume work each volume has gone 
out twenty times, twenty borrowers either have read it 
through or have stopped somewhere in the second volume, 
while if the first volume is charged twenty times and the 
second only fourteen, it is certain that six of those who took 
out the first volume did not get a.s far as the second. In 
works of more than two volumes we can tell with still 
greater accuracy at what point the reader's interest was 
insufficient to carry him further. 

Such an investigation has been made of all works in more 
than one volume contained in seven branches of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, and with very few exceptions it 
has been found that each successive volume in a series has 
been read by fewer persons than the one immediately pre¬ 
ceding. What is true of books in more than one volume 
is presumably also true, although perhaps in a less degree, 
of one-volume works, although we have no means of show¬ 
ing it directly. Among the readers of every book, then, 
there are generally some who, for one reason or other, do 
not read it to the end. Our question, “ Do readers read l ” 
is thus answered in the negative for a large number of 
cases. The supplementary question, “ Why do not readers 
read?” occurs at once, but an attempt to answer it would 
take us rather too deeply into psychology. Whether this 
tendency to leave the latter part of books unread is increas¬ 
ing or not we can tell only by repeating the present investi¬ 
gation at intervals of a year or more. The probability is 
that it is due to pure lack of interest. For some reason 
or other, many persons begin to read books that fail to 
hold their attention. In a large number of cases this is 
doubtless due to a feeling that one “ ought to read ” certain 
books and certain classes of books. A sense of duty carries 
the reader part way through his task, but he weakens 
before be has finished it. 

This shows how necessary it is to stimulate one’s general 
interest in a subject before advising him to read a book 
that is not itself calculated to mouse and sustain that 
interest. Possibly the modern newspaper habit, with its 
encouragement of slipshod reading, may play its paid in 
producing the general result, and doubtless a careful 
detailed investigation would reveal still other partial causes, 
but the chief and determining cause must be lack of 
interest. And it is to be feared that instead of taking 
measures to arouse a permanent interest in good literature, 
which would in itself lead to the reading of standard works 
and would sustain the reader until he had finished his task, 
we have often tried to replace such an interest by a 
fictitious and temporary stimulus, due to appeals to duty, 


or to that vague and confused idea that one should 
“ improve one's mind,” unaccompanied by any definite plan 
of ways and means. There is 110 more powerful moral 
motor than duty, but it loses its force when we try to apply 
it to cases that lie without the province of ethios. The 
man who has no permanent interest in historical literature, 
and who is impelled to begin a six-volume history because 
he conceives it to be his *' duty ” to read it, is apt to con¬ 
clude, before he has finished the second volume, that his is 
a case where inclination (or in this instance disinclination) 
is the proper guide. 

That the falling off from beginning to end in long works 
is striking would appear from the following figures showing 
the borrowings of separate works in numerous volumes : 
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Bancroft 

44 Un ted State* ” . 
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Hume, “ 

England" . 
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Gibbon, 

4 Rome ’’ . 
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Motley, * 

United Netherlands ’’ ... . 
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Prescott, 

*• Ferdinand anti Isabella" . 
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Carlyle, 

‘French Revolution ’’ 
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McCarthy, *• Our Own Tiim n" ... . 
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Bourienne, 44 Memoirs of Napoleon ” . 
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Longfellow, *• Life " . 
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Carlyle, * 

4 Frederick the Great” ... . 
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Fiction. 








Dumas, * 

Vicomte do Bragelone”. 
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Dumas, * 

Mont j Crista”. 

1 

27 

17 
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Dickens, 

** Our Mutual Fri. nd ” . 


5 

4 

1 

0 



•Stowe, *• 

Uncle Tom's Cabin ” . 


37 

24 



1 



Of course, these could be multiplied indefinitely. They 
are sufficiently interesting apart from all comment. One 
would hardly believe without direct evidence that of thirty- 
one persons who began one of Dumas's romances scarcely 
half would read it to the end, or that not one of five persons 
who essayed Dickens's Mutual Friend would succeed in 
getting through it. 

Those who think that there can be no pathos in statistics 
are invited to ponder this table deeply. Can anyone think 
unmoved of those two dozen readers who, feeling impelled 
by desire for an intellectual stimulant to take up Hume, 
found therein a soporific instead and fell by the wayside? 


Correspondence. 

Double Rhymes. 

Sir, —In the Academy of July 13 you quote, with 
approval, Mr. J. Williams’s “ Crushing Exposure.” Mr. 
Williams’s double rhymes are ingenious, but there are only 
five of them, and of the five one is the property of an earlier 
rhymer. When Mr. Williams tells 11 s 

The shares rose first, and there was fun 
For us and Floater for a fortnight, 

T'ntil they fell a point in one 
Short night, 

he reminds us of the parodist whose wandering maiden’s 
sceptical parents 

For the work of that cruel, though short, night. 

Sent her to bed without tea for a fortnight. 

To use Calverley’s words, double “rhymes are so scarce in 
this world of ours,” are the outcome of so much ingenuity, 
that a good one is as much private property as a pun of 
Ilood or of Charles Lamb. There is no copyright in such 
things, but tlmt makes the point of Loiiotip the moib. lpnd- 
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ini>-. And we are not to suppose, of course, that n rhymer 
so accomplished as Mr. Williams has forgotten " The W illow 
Tree." You say, rightly, that Mr. \\ illianis's verses are 
" lineal from Oalverley.’’ In your account of Calverley s 
verse, on p. L’S of tlie Ac.mjemt, you o-ive a list of writers 
of light, verse who owe their dexterity in the use of rhyme 
to their classical training. And you omit \Y. M. 
Thackeray! What, in English verse of this kind, is more 
rapid and skilfully easy than the double rhymes of “ Peg of 
Jiimavaddy,’’ or the " White Squall”! Thackeray’s verse, 
not less than his Addisonian yet perfectly individual prose, 
shows in every word the tradition of classical training. I 
do not disparage Mr. Williams : hut let us have no injustice 
to Thackeray.—I am. etc., 

G At 1 AO AN. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of Xo. 95 (Xew Series). 

Tin: terms of our competition last week wort* as follows : 

On pure 25* will hr* found an extract from a paper con¬ 
tributed to the new Uo.ubbr by Mr. Kichard Le Gallieime, 
entitled “The D -sire of the Star for the Moth.” Assuming 
that James Roswell reads this essay to Dr. Samuel Johnson in 
the Flvsian Fields, it is probable that an interesting- conversation 
between this Groat Star (the Doctor and this Great Moth (Bozzy 
will ensue. For the best imaginative report of their remarks 
on Mr. L-* Gallionne’s substance and style we otfer a prize of One 
Guinea. Contributions should be in the form of dramatic dia¬ 
logue. and should not exceed 300 words. 

* The passage quoted from Mr. Le Gallienne's paper was as 
follows: 

The Desire of the Moth for the Star has h vn made proverbial 
by a great Poet: but, so far as I am aware, no one has remarked 
that the Attraction is mutual, and that perhaps the Desire of the 
Star for the Moth in certain Cases is even more passionate than 
the os ire of the Moth for the Star. 

Of course, there are very big successful Stars who affect- that 
the Hero-worshipper Moth is a Nuisance, and build themselves 
alniut with Bastions of Privacy, through which no Kay of their 
Shining can reach the most persevering Moth—but then, you see. 
they are so sure of their Moths. I wonder if the Time should 
come when the Flocks of little Pilgrims up to their dizzy Radiance 
begin to slacken, and the Roar of Moth-Wings outside their 
guarded ( bun try-seats to grow fainter—and it has happened so 
with some very great Stars indeed !—if they would not become a 
little insecure in their Feeling of Starriness. and perhaps even at 
last unshutter a Window, and let slip a Beam 01 their celestial 
Selves; lest the Moths should grow discouraged, and perhaps 
eease coming at all. 

T have heard that some Stars of this Magnitude charge the 
Moth Half a Guinea for their Autographs—strictly, of course, 
for the Benefit of the Hospitals. Such Stars are, you can imagine, 
very sure of themselves. But there is another Kind of big Star 
that makes quite as Hue a Blaze as those of which I have liecn 
speaking, yet it is by no means so unsocial: on the Contrary, is 
smilingly, even eagerly accessible to every Moth that is so kind 
and appreciative as to take the Trouble to call with its Homage. 
It often, indeed, asks the Moth to stay for Lunch, and makes it 
promise to be sure to come again. 

For this Kind of Star Press-cutting Agencies were invented, 
and my Belief is that the Secret of its Affability lies in a hidden 
Dread within its Heart that it is not really a fixed Star at all. but 
only a Comet. It dare not. however, admit this, even in the 
Silence* of its own Soul, so it seeks to drown the hideous Whisper 
in the murmurous Cloud of the Moths. 

We award the prize to the Rev. R. F. McCuusland, Whitby, for the 
following; 

Boswell : I remember, sir, a simile of yours in the Humbler in 
which you say: “An elevated genius employed in little* things appears 
like the sun in his evening declination: he remits his splendour, but 
retains his magnitude, and pleases more, though he dazzles less.” 
Pray what is your opinion of this author, who uses a somewhat similar 
metaphor in his musings on the Dosin' of the Star for the Moth ? 

£ lit me el l ynifis Tj< frir/firtiflr's article. 

Joiivsox : What hybrid concoction have we here ? Prose or Poetry : 
“Si eoncionatur, eautat. si eantat male eantat.” The approach, of 
the Moth to the candle is an indubitable fact: the Desire of the Moth 
for the Star is a ridiculous impossibility. 


Boswell: But is not the Desire of the Star for the Moth a sublime 
imager 

Johnson* : Sublime fiddlesticks! How can we predicate desiiv as 
an attribute of an inanimate constellation: M hen Ml*. Addison 
exclaims of the planets: 

“ What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial hall,” 

there is sublimity in the expression. But this metaphor of the Star 
and Moth, with its parabolic application to great men and their 
parasites, is to me a ludicrous conceit. “Bastions of privacy”—a 
commendable phrase, but how could a Star construct anything: No. 
sir ! the writer is more demented than Kit Smart. Christopher in hi** 
“ Song to Da\id” would not have collocated Stars and Moths ; 

“ () strength, O sweetness, lasting rip *. 

Gobs harp thy symKd. and thy typ.* 

The Lion and the B *e.” 

Lion and Bee, though distinct, ar.- on the sam • plane of creation ; but 
Star and Moth, preposterous absurdity ! 1 would in -aiverafin 

Bedlam such depravers of metaphor. 

Other replies are as follows : 

[/’ft.'iiv// has ju^t finish* l reading the arfith .] 

Roswell: Well, sir. and what is your opinion of this gentleman : 

Johnson : Why, sir. that lie is a monstrously impudent fellow, and 
much concerned to Indittle his betters. 

Boswell : Then you would hold him to Ik* rather a Moth than a 
Star: 

Johnson : Why, no, sir—neither the one nor the other : but rather 
one of those idle persons who neither give admiration nor command it. 

Boswell : Then you would not consider it unworthy of a man of 
sense to wait on the opinions of great men : 

Johnson : No, sir! So long as he act with wit and discrimination, 
such an attitude is Ixfi.h agreeable and decorous. 

Boswell: So 1 have always found. And may not the Man of 
Talent also take pleasure in the respect of his friends: 

Johnson; Why, of his friends, sir, yes: no man should he in¬ 
sensible to the opinion of his friends. But this person would accuse 
us of desiring the flattery of fools, and even of inviting it. 

Boswell : I see no cause, sir, why he makes so great a pother over 
the adulation of the ignorant. 

Johnson : Why, because he has never experienced it; and only 
persons of superior mind can be satisfied with their own esteem. 

Roswell : It is said that he is a person of nice habits, and takers 
pride in the beauty of his hair. 

Johnson : Well sir, I had rather he spent his time in adorning his 
own person than in defiling the English language. 

Boswell : Indeed, hi* manner of writing does not please me. 

Johnson : Nor me, sir. There is in it a particularity, a lalmrious 
search after the fantastiek. 

Boswell ; The earlier limn bier* were not written thus. 

Johnson : No. sir! they were excellently well written. Nor would 
I have j>ermitt«*d wings to roar, or beams to slip. 

Boswell : What, sir, would you have said had a person sent half a 
guinea for your signature: 

Johnson : Sir, I should have said he was a fool. 

Boswell : And how would you have acted : 

Johnson : Why sir. I should have taken the money. Intelligent 
persons should alwavs be ready to profit by the excesses of the foolish. 

[E. l\, London.] 

“The ghost of the R<nub1cr- -I began; but my great and 

erudite friend would not suffer me to proceed. 

“ Enough, sir!” said Doctor Johnson. “This follow. I perceive, 
is a coxcomb. Tell him to resume the darning of the Golden Slut’s 
stockings ! ” [J. I. P.t Brighton.] 

( bily four oth< r 1 es received. 


Competition Xo. 96 (Xew Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best four lines on a dead 
author. The following pretty verse. quoted in Mr. Frowde's publica¬ 
tion. The Period ml, may serve to show tin* spirit of our suggestion, 
hut wo do not wish it to be taken as a model in style or spelling: 

“ Done are Shakes]ware's dayos : 

His dayes are done, that made the dainty Fla yes. . . . 

For. though his line of life went soom* alsmt. 

The life yet of his lines shall never out.”— Hugh Hoi.laxd. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition. The Academy, 43. 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday. July 24. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coujxm to bo found on the third page of Wrap]*'!*, or it cunnnt enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : (fiber- 
wise the first onlv will l»e considered. ^Contributions to be written on. 
one- ,id, of the l*I*r *'>ftjg itized by LlOOQ 1C 
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THE THRUSH: 

A Periodical for the Publication of 
Original Poetry 

Edited by MCLLETT ELLIS. 

raiOI FOURPKNCE PER MONTH. 

Bt Order at all Booksellers. 

An Edition de Luxe, vow limited to 50 copies, 
sumptuously printed, is also published at Half- 
a-croicn jfsr month. This Edition, being rare 
and ef intrinsic merit, must eventually become 
valuable. _ 

Since its origin, on the fir»t day of the New Century, 
Poems have already apjieared in “The Thrush” 
from the following well-known Authors:— 

Dr. Richard Garnett; W. B. Henley; Emily Hickey ; 
C. W. Wynne; Mackenzie Bell; F. Prevost Bat- 
tersby; KeMe Howard; Harold Begbie; A. P. 
Graves; Nora Hopper; L. Alma-Tadema; Norman 
Gale ; Dr. Gilbert Murray; John Hutchinson ; The 
Hon. Albinia Brodrick ; Arthur Symons; N. Car- 
rnthers Gould; Clifton Brigham; E. Tindal Atkin¬ 
son ; Lady Margaret Sackville; Hamilton Aid«5; 
Sir Wyke Bayliss, P.R.I.; Victor Plarr; Edgar 
Fawcett; Lady Gilbert; the Rev. W. J. Dawson; 
and Mullett Ellis. 

Other Poems by Eminent Writers are promised. 

Amongst the Contents of the August Number are 
Poems by Lady Florence Douglas, and a Sonnet by 
the great Lord Litton*. 

NOW READY. 

Was Alfred King of England ? 

By A SAXON. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A brief review of one of our latest text-books, 
showing the true relations of Prince Alfred both to 
the 8axon ptople in England and to her Roman 
invaders. _ 

Hakbison & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. 


MUDIB'S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


Tor the CIRCULATION and SALS of 
all the BEST 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN 8UBB0HIPTI0N8 from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Booka 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

NJL—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Proepeotnsee and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and poet free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Ovtxbbd AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and poet free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, RIOGRAPBY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Ml, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.. Lenor: 

And at Barton Arcade, Mutohibtib. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

8s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London ■ Simpkin, Marshall A Oo. Llangollen 1 Darlington A Oo. 


DARLINGTON’S HAN DBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. Bvo. ONB SHILLING BACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Speoial Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 

PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KIN GLARE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
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THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s .—60 Illustrations, 24 MapB and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, A Co. Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 

Paris and New York: Brbtano’s. 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 

LITERARY. 

“A BRILLIANT ESSAYIST." 


MEN and LETTERS. By Herbert Paul. 

Crown Svo. Second Edition, prior 5s. net. 

The. Time*.—"A bx>k which is both learned and eminently 
readable, a rare combination." 

The Spectator .—'’’These ••*>«* vs are all of them interesting— 

most of them are even brilliant_The hook »s full of good 

things_and has, in a marked degree, the qualities of * acidity 

and light.’" 

BY THE LADY MAYORESS. 


TWELVE ALLEGORIES. By Kathleen 

HAYDN GREEN. With a Frontispiece. Title-Page, and 
Cover Designs by Percy Bulcock. Imperial Itimo, price 
3s. Ud. net. 

The Pilot .Each is g*x>d." 

The Daily New*.—'We have read each and all with a feeling 
of distinct pleasure." 


ANNI FUG ACES : a Book of Verse, with 

Cambridge Interlude. By R. C. LEHMANN. Crowu 
8vo. gilt top, price 3s. til. net. 

Literature — "tine of the most interesting and pleasing 
volume* which the younger generation of literary men has 
published " 


POEMS. By Lady Margaret Sackville. 

Fc ip. *vo, price 3s. rtd. net. 

Duly I’hronie't —"A natural magic that reminds us of the 
early works of WillHm Morris.’* 

Literature.—" Lady Margaret Sackville has clearly the spirit 
of true inwtry in her." 


YE PLEASAUNCE. 

A GARDEN in the SUBURBS. By Mrs. 

LESLIE WILLIAMS. With 8 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
5*. net. 

The Litmiry Wo'l t —“ Brightly and lightly written, the 
work is at once entertaining and practical—qualities ail too 
rarely oomhiued in books of this character.” 

STRAY LEAVES from a BORDER GAR¬ 
DEN. By Mrs. MILNE-HOME. W ith 8 Illustrations by 
F. L. B. Griggs. Crowu 8vo. price rts. net 
SL Jam*** *' one of the freshest and most delight* 

ful of a consul -raid.* company.** 

Outlook.—" Will please mauy garden lovers." 

FLOWERS and GARDENS. By Forbes 

WATSON. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. 
Canon ELLACoMBE. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown Nvo fls net. 

Daily AV.ir* —"The principles which the author fought for 
arc accepted now on all hands " 

GMn.—" Tlie hoik should find many ad Hirers even among 
those who kuow u jthiug about gardening. ’ 

HANDBOOKS of PRAOTtOAL GARDENING. 

Edited by HARRY ROBERTS 
dust published bound in cloth and profusely illustrated, 
c-uwu 8vo. price 2 s. 8d net. 

Vol. I.—THE BOOK or ASPARAGUS, 

with Sections a I so on Salsify, Olerv. Seorzmera. and Sea- 
kale. By CHARLES I LOTT, F.R II S Together with a 
Chapter on the History, Decorative Uses, aud Cookery of 
thc*e Vegetables, by the EDITOR. 

The Pilot —" Every point from the selection of soil to the 
treatment of pirasites h carefully dealt with, and the book 
should prove extremely useful to scientific gardeners.” 

The following Volume* will appear in due course 

Vol. II—THE BOOK of the GREEN- 

HOUSE, with a Special Chanter 00 the little Town Green* 
house. Bv J. C. TALLACK, F.R.II.S., Head Gardeuer at 
Shipley Hall. 

Vol. III.—THE BOOK of the GRAPE. 

By H. W. WARD, F.R II.S.. for twenty-five years Head 
Gardener at Longford Castle; Author of ** My Gardener." 

Vol. IV.-THE BOOK of OLD-FASHIONED 

FLOWERS By HARRY ROBERTS. Author of “The 
chronicle of a Cornish Garden." 

Other Volume * in preparation. 

ROMA NCR. 

SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

SECOND IMPRESSION, completing M.uoo Copies. 

THE ARISTOCRATS : being the Impres- 

sions of the Lady Helen Pole during her Sojourn iu the 
Great North W-> dn, a* «pnntane.m<dv recorded in her 
Letters to her Friend in North Britain, the Countess of 
Edge aud Rons. 

The Tim **.—’* Clever and entertaining.This gay volume 

i written l>y some*me with a pretty wit. an eve for scenery, and 
a quick mind t*> gri-p natural as well a* individual character¬ 
istics. Her investigations into the American character are 
acute as well as aum*iug." 

The St. Jams.*'* tinz-tte .—" We feel constrained to warn our 
readers that by rigorously refusing to onler * The Aristocrats* 
from the library they will prevent entrance into their drawing¬ 
rooms of a l»ook which is fruuk almost to offence, indecorous 
almost to naughtiness, ami >0 n nmv that on no account 

WOULD WK HAVE MISSED ITS PERUSAL.” 

NEW EDITION, completing 18,000 Copies. 

THE COLUMN. By Mr. Charles Mar- 

KPiTT. the New Writer. 

77b: Ihtily Ttltgroph .—*’ Whoever Mr. (Charles Marriott may be, 
he had w ritteu a very remarkable novel — a book very fresh, 
very original, very interesting, and suggestive. He lias handled 
situations in the true spirit of an artist, liis style is careful. 
Above all, he thinks for himself." 

JUST PUBLISHED-BY A NEW WRITER. 

THEY THAT TOOK the SWORD: a 

Novel. By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON. 

Academy.—" A wa ll-written story." 

Outlook— "Good." 


JT'sT PUBLISHED.—BY A FAVOURITE AUTHOR, 

SEVERANCE. By Thomas Cobb, Author 

of “Tli** Bi*h#,>*s Gambit,’ "Mr. Pasaiugham,” “The 
Dissemblers," &c. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London, and 
New York. 


The Iiibrary of Useful Stories. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH . 

Well Printed. Well Bonnd in Blue Cloth. 
Well Illustrated. 

BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY TIME. 

THE STORY of KING ALFRED. By 

WALTER B ESA NT. 

THE STORY of WILD FLOWERS. By 

the Rev. Profeasor HEN SLOW. 

THE STORY of ART In the BRITISH 

ISLK8. By J. E. FHYTH1AN. 

THE STORY of BIRD LIFE. By W. P. 

l'YCRAFT. 

THE STORY of PHOTOGRAPHY. By 

A. T. STORY. 

THE STORY of LIFE in the SEAS. By 

SIDNEY J. HICKSON, K.R.S. 

THE STORY of the ATMOSPHERE. By 

DOUiiLAS ARCHIBALD. 

THE STORY of the WEATHER. By 

G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. 

THE STORY of FOREST and STREAM. 

By JAMES RODWAY, F.L.8. 

THE STORY of a PIECE of COAL. By 

E. H. MARTIN, F.G.8. 

THE STORY of the PLANTS. By Grant 

ALLEN. 

THE STORY of PRIMITIVE MAN. By 

EDWARD CLODD. 

THE STORY of BOOKS. By G. B. 

RAWLINGS. 

THE STORY of FISH LIFE. By W. P. 

PYCH AFT. [ In Ih, pros. 

Complete List of thr 8rri, r nn application to the 

Publishers. 

GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 

Southampton Street, Strand. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

LIST. 


Now ready, price 5S. 

GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 

A MILLIONAIRE’S 

LOVE-STORY. 

With Illustrations by E. Fair hirst. 

NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 

Price 6s. each. 

THE KING’S SECRET. 

By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE. 

A HOUSE WITH A HISTORY. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

MOSTLY FOOLS 

AND A DUCHESS. 

By LUCAS CLEEVE. 

A CRAFTY FOE: 

A Romance ef the Sea. 

By HUME NISBET. 

DOL. SHACKFIELD. 

By HEBER K. DANIELS. 
Several thousands of this Not'd have already been 
sold in America , where it is most popular . 

AN UNCONGENIAL MARRIAGE. 

By COSMO CLARKE. 


F. V. WHITE k CO., Ltd., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


A COMMENTARY on 

TENNYSON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ 

By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., 

Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 

Crown Svo, 4s. Gd. net. 

[Ready on Tuesday . 


MACMILLAN’S 

LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

NE IF VOLUME. 

SARTOR RESARTUS AND ON HEROES, 
HERO-WORSHIP, 

AND THE HEROIC IH HISTORY. 

By THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Demy Hvo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net. 

THREE NOTABLE NOVEL8. 

Crown 8vo. 6s each. 

170,000 Ooplos sold 

IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
THE CRISIS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

ALBERT E. HANCOCK. 

HEHEY BOORLAND: 

The Passing of the Cavalier. 


OWEN JOHNSON. 

ARROWS of the ALMIGHTY. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

BY ECERTON GASTLE. 

‘ LA BELLA’ AND OTHERS 

lieincr certain stories recollected bv EGERTON 
CASTLE, Author of " Youuff April,” «&c. frown 
8vo, 3s. fid. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price Is.—Contents for AUGUST. 

PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of “The En¬ 
chanter" Chapters XT — XIV. 

TItK FLY-FISHER’S AFTERMATH. By H. T. Siibrixghaw. 
THE LAND of the POPPY. By G. A. Lev rrr-Y mats. 

I. Among tin* Opium Vain. 

TN the EVENING of HER DAYS. 

THE GREAT INVITATION. By A. Macdonsll. 

SABRIN.K COROLLA. 

THE LETTERS of ELIZABETH. 

OUR LADY of LITTLE CANON. By James Avscocgh. 
INVASION or RAID? By David Ha.nsat. 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER, 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.—Price 1 b. 44.—Annual Subscription, post 
free, ]Ks. 

The AUGUST NUMBER contains- 
IN CITt PENT. By William Wat«ox. 

THE PARIS COMMUNE. THIRTY YEARS AFTER. By 
William Tiiant. 

PERE RAPHAEL By Gkokgk W. Cable. Pictures by 
Charlotte Hakdino. 

D’RI and I—VI. By Irving Bacheii.kr. 

THE MAKING of a MARCHIONESS.-III. By F•*.aScvcs 
Hodgson Bi knktt. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy, we understand, has a new volume 
of Poems nearly ready for the press, which will include 
his poems inspired by the War. Tinlike most of the 
W ar poetry, they certainly gained for themselves the 
epithet “ unforgettable.” 


Mr. Rudyard Kipli.no is with the Fleet. A former 
holiday of this nature, it will be remembered, produced 
A Fleet in Being , and the verses on the cruiser. 


We have received the following from a well-known 
novelist : “ ‘ People think that striking situations, or good 
dialogue, are got by studying life : they will not rise to 
understand that they are prepared by deliberate artifice, 
and set off by painful suppressions.’ I agree with the latter 
half, not with the first, of this passage, which I h.Yve just 
read in R. L. Stevenson’s Letters,’' adds our correspondent. 
“ I think one should constantly study life, not slavishly, 
but imaginatively, as Turner studied landscape, the clouds, 
and the sea. Out of his great and precise knowledge he 
rum posed pictures. This, I take it, is the art of book and 
play writing. If you ivould invite correspondence on the 
subject, it might be an interesting, useful thing for the 
general reader.” We do invite it. 


Messrs. Methuen have in preparation a new series of 
books for children. This series will consist sometimes of 
new matter, sometimes of old ; sometimes a book will con¬ 
tain one long story, sometimes several short stories: 
sometimes not a story at all, but something more 
instructive though not less interesting. The aim of the 
editor, Mr. E. V. Lucas, is to get entertaining or exciting 
stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied 
rather than expressed. The first three volumes arranged 
for are: The Castaways of Meadow Bank, by Thomas 
Cobb; The Beechnut Book, by Jacob Abbott, edited by 
E. V. Lucas ; The Air Gun ; or, Plow the Master mans and 
Dobson Major nearly lost their Holidays, by T. Hilbert. 


Sir Edwin Arnold has completed a new epic poem of 
about 1,000 lines. Its subject is the circumnavigation of 
Africa by the Phrenieians six hundred years before the 
Christian Era. It is entitled “The Voyage of Ithobal.” 
The hero is a sea-captain of Tyre, who takes service with 
Xeko, king of Egypt, to explore the unknown waters 
beyond the Red Sea. After picturesque scenes at Tyre—- 
where he buys in the Slave Market, with a priceless pearl, 
an African princess made captive in the Dark Continent, 
and alone knowing its secrets—he builds three ships at 
Suez and sets forth. All this is minutely described, 
together with full details of the voyage of fifteen thousnud 
miles round Africa. Returning, with tw : o out. of the three 
ships, after numerous and exciting adventures, which bring 
out almost every feature of African life and scenery, 
Ithobal relates the story of his enterprise in a discourse 
of seven days before the throne of Pharaoh, who loads 
with honour the successful captain, the princess (his wife), 
and his crews. 


A correspondent writes; “I noticed some correspond¬ 
ence in your paper with regard to odd rhymes. It is not 
generally known that extraordinary assonances are as easy 
to find as they are difficult to reject when once the Muse has 
played with them. I have done much in this line. The 
following verse abashes the ‘ short night ’ verse, though I 
say it who shouldn’t: 

‘ INTERRUPTION. 

Fickle Samuel loquitur : 

As Ruby, rubbing off his eye 
The print of strawberry jam, 

Will still for cake and toffee sigh 
And sing his dithyramb, 

So I within my office eye 
With joy a new pet lamb, 

Although I hear soft Sophy sigh 
For her affianced Sam, 

The which I grieve to prophesy 
I shall not be who am 
Wearing two hearts for trophies—I 
Whose heart is but a sham. 

But, hist! I know that cough is ei- 
Ther Kate’s or—Amsterdam ! 

Ten pounds to one ’tis Sophy's! Ay! - 
timid Hiiw - Hood ereniny, ma'am.' " 


That useful and interesting book, Annals of Politics 
and Culture, edited by Mr. G. P. Gooch, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Lord Acton, which wo noticed in our issue of 
March 9, has a particular interest for bookmen. From 
1192 to 1899 the name of the important book, or books, of 
the year is given, or the literary event of the year, in such 
a way that it can be found at a glance. Turning the leaves 
the eye falls on such entries as these : 

1851.—Kingiake’s Eothcn. 

Stanley’s Life, of Arnold. 

Disraeli's C'oninijsby. 

1855. —Thackeray's Newcomes. 

The Saturday Iterirw founded. 

1873,— Pater's Essays on the Renaissance. 

1880.-—Shorthouse’s John lnytesant. 

Thompson's (lily of Dreadful Niyht. 

.1891.—John Oliver Hobbes’ Some Emotions and a 
Moral. 

1895.—W. B. Yeats’s Poems. 


“ I found the following lines,” writes M. G. C., “ quoted 
in a book of essays last. April. If any of your renders can 
tell me where they come from I shall be grateful; 

‘ Look you be sure, 

Take here the lure. 

Ride you there, ride you for one, two, and three. 

Down the King's fist 
With the drag of the wrist 

Dragged down the pomegranates pierced with the Bee. 


On to your courser, 

Spare not his horsehair, 

Ride to the knight of the tower by the sea. 
Long ago bade he 
Garry my lady 

Into his tower, carry her, carry me.”' 
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The Academy. 


After more than forty years’ service in the offices of 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Austin Dobson has just resigned 
his post of Principal of the Fisheries and Harbour Depart¬ 
ment ; and it is his intention to devote his well-earned 
leisure to literature. Mr. Dobson has been doing that 
for many years, but we may now doubtless look for more 
sustained efforts from his pen. Indeed, it is understood 
that, his first task will be to write a life of Samuel 
Richardson. A complete and scholarly life of this novelist 
is undoubtedly needed, for Miss Thompson’s recent attempt, 
whatever its merits, could not be considered final. 


A passage in an article on the late Bishop Stubbs in 
the Church Quarterly Review shows that the sternest and 
driest of historians revelled in historical romance. It also 
throws a little light on the effect which a bishopric may 
have on a man’s reading: “ His recreations, he wrote, 

were ‘ making out pedigrees and correcting proof-sheets.’ 
But he was also a voracious novel-reader. It used to be 
said of him that he read Monte Cristo once a year before 
he was a bishop, and twice a year afterwards, and he 
half admitted the impeachment. As is the case with many 
students, omnivorous reading was his diversion, special 
rending his work. He seemed to read everything and to 
remember everything.” 


The late Bishop’s love of local history was deep, and 
those who wish to lay their hands on a defence of this 
branch of knowledge will find it in the passage from a 
lecture delivered at Beading. After observing in his dry 
way, “ We are not all philosophers, we are not. all judges, 
or we are not all, thank goodness, members of local boards 
or county councils, but we do live in homes, county townR, 
villages, old houses or new neighbourhoods, we all have had 
parents, who had their homes and their family traditions," 
he went on: 

There is not an acre, I think I may say, in England—cer¬ 
tainly there is not a parish or a manor—that has not its 
place in English history, either as the scene of some con¬ 
siderable act or as the home of some considerable man; 
and there is not, I think, an intelligent person in England 
who is not in one way or another a sharer in such interests 
of tradition, if he would or could realise it. By realising 
your own personal connection with these, you realise your 
historical relation to the progress of your country, and 
by working out the details of the local or personal history 
in which you are so interested, you may yourselves largely 
contribute to the ascertaining of historical truth in details, 
Every parish must have a history, every parish has a 
register, every person has a parish. Every manor has a 
lord, and every lord has had a share in the struggles by 
which our national life has become what it is; and every 
lord has had a following of his tenants, whose blood, she'd 
for him, as it may have been, quite as certainly as for the 
cause in which he was enlisted, may constitute for us, 
who are not descended from lords of manors, our personal 
link with the past. Of course, some parts of England 
have been the scenes of more bloody battles and keener 
political conflicts than others, but it is very rare to find 
any district which has not its own special traditions and 
local affections. 


Take up what paper we will, we find some reference 
to the novel that booms and its intrinsic merits. A writer 
in the “ Contributors’ Club ” of the Atlantic Monthly falls 
to talking about it to his cousin Augustina, a young woman 
with opinions. Augustina blames the good-natured critic 
for the public inability to distinguish between bic sales 
and real worth. ’ 


“ He should come out and say: ‘ Mv dear people, her 
is a new book, which in regard to style Is without form an. 
vmd. It contains no character that is vital enough G 
last. But it is a good book, a natural book, a perfect!' 
harmless book. Read it, and you will still be able ti 
sleep the sleep of the just.’ ” 


“ And what good would that do ? ” I asked. 

“ Well, the critic would tell the truth, and that is good 
for his soul. It might help to preserve the artistic 
balance. As it is, the crowd seems to be trying to per¬ 
petuate its amateur, lawless opinions. For the crowd,” 
said Augustina, fixing a solemn eye upon me, “ in spite 
of all the boards of education in this world or the next, 
will never know a piece of literature, even if it should live 
under the same roof with it.” 

“ Well ? ” I said helplessly. 

“• This may be the land of the free,” said Augustina, 
resuming the attack, “ but it is not the home of the brave. 
Witness the general tone of criticism. What we need 
is some rude old Dr. Johnson to roar out to the good- 
natured critic, after some particularly genial effusion: 

‘ Trash, sir, trash, and you know it! Is this your method 
of serving the ends of literature? Are you not aware, 
sir, that every author needs at first a good sound 
licking? ’ ” 

“ Go on, Augustina,” I cried, from my comer. 

“ I am thinking of organising a Society for the Preserva¬ 
tion of the Adjective,” said Augustina. “ Between the 
publisher and the critic, and the critic and the crowd, it 
bids fair to decline into a state of chronic invalidism. I 
have a sentimental attachment for the adjective; a good, 
virile one has many a time prevented me from the shed¬ 
ding of blood.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ The publisher and the critic and the crowd together 
have so twisted and wrenched and hammered and beaten 
the adjective that it is fast going its way to the ambulance 
and the hospital. The national government should he 
called on to insist upon all writers abstaining from the 
use of this important little part of speech until it has 
recovered its old-time vitality and health.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Now listen,” and she rattled off a long list of words, 
and stopped for breath. “ ‘ Cohesive ’ is the last, a brand 
new one, but it is already showing signs of senile decav. 
Suppose Fielding or Thackeray were to come back from 
the tomb: with what word could we hail him? Or 
suppose someone should actually write the Great American 
Novel ? ” 

And this was the last word I could get out of her. 


That Boston still keeps up its serious reading in spite of 
the literary high jinks of the hour, is brought home to us 
by the current number of Poet Lore, in which we find the 
following questions on Romola propounded : 

Does George Eliot mean Tito to represent, somewhat like 
Browning’s Greek in “ Pietro,” a type of Greek influence 
and philosophy that is beautiful, but dangerous, needing to 
be checked by a sense of the equality of others and of obli¬ 
gation to them ? 

Does George Eliot inculcate through Romola too grim an 
idea of justice, fealty, and duty ? 

Is real love faithful in spite of any discovered unwortlii- 
ness? Or is it weak to be constant under certain circum¬ 
stances ? Did Romola s submission accomplish anything ? 


A bibliography of recent ‘‘ love letters ” and “ visits ” 
might fill a momentary gap. The Unicom Press sends 
us The Visits of Henry VIII., by the author of An 
Englishman's Lore-Letters. It, is a sufficiently rollicking 
work, in .parchment and ribbons. A “Note” informs us 7 
These Letters have never before appeared in print. It 
seems a pity, but it is so.” The first letter begins thus : 

The library here Ls large and old. The food, on the 
other hand, has points. They do you very well. They 
begin you early in your room, and they pursue from hour 
to hour wherever you may be. When you see a man 
coming towards you from the house, or from the conser¬ 
vatories, or from the home farm, or from the railway 
station, or from any other point of the compass, you may 
bet that his arms are creaking with viands, not to mention 
liquors. At lunch they make your eyes bulge. At dinner 
they gorge you to the sheer verge and steep of apoplexy. 
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Later we have amusing particulars concerning Mr. 
Nummit, a Gaelic poet, who has the misfortune to love 
the girl already appropriated by Tommy’s correspondent: 

His love, of course, is of the hopeless brand, and he 
knows it. Also he grizzles about it, and is manfully 
doing his best to get a living out of it. Here is his latest 
effusion on the subject, which I commend to you for an 
exercise in scansion : 


Ul Moona. 

Ugh drafthen na gwht ha lashti 
Fashnatet drifnathot Moona ma busthel 
- Flangstrif revoeht ma clacher ner Uam 

Ner sneech ner terbacher ner tarn ochle drochle 
Vertoch dhu der sliee lochhabarten 
Moona, Moona, Moona, lum shughar. 


Now the untutored might not take that for poetry, 
Tommy, but I assure you Nummit knows how to scan it. 
And when he read it to us with the right stop on his voice, 
at least two of us broke down entirely and begged for a 
translation. Whereat Nummit, having smiled and looked 
meltingly heavenward, remarked: “Ah, you moderns' 
You have forgotten the beautiful sounds that the blue duck 
with the ivory bill made for King Boch in the Bitter 
Islands. You have no fairy green in your eye, and no 
hayseed in your pockets. In short, the fly from the golden 
spaces refuses to alight upon you. Como with me into 
the yeasty wildernesses of Find Horn, where the haddock 
is still smoked by the bare-legged maidens, and all the 
very brown sons of Half'un carry sporrans in their waist¬ 
coat pockets. Translation, forsooth! Why is not the 
Gaelic taught in our Heelan schules? Andrew me no 
Camegies. I would not gie ye more'n a saxpence for a’ 
the culture sooth o the Coogit.” And clutching his 
sandy beard convulsively, he ran off the lawn like a 
frightened deer, and was heard wailing in the shrubbery: 

Moon, Moona, Moona, lum shughar. 


The task of writing the life of a reigning monarch is 
not an easy one, but in the case of Edward VII it has 
been attempted by Mr. H. Whates in the “Bijou 
Biographies (Drane). We have not examined Mr. 
\V hates s pages, but his Preface begins thus : “ This little 
sketch will excite the disdain of the courtier and the 
surprise of the sycophant. It is written for neither class, 
hut for those to whom loyalty is not synonymous with 
servility, nor respect with fulsome adulation. An attempt 
has been made to give an estimate of His Majesty’s 
capacities which shall be free from the nauseating flattery 
of conventional biography of modern Royalties, and to 
write an account of the facts of his life from which 
trivialities and mawkish sentimentalities are excluded.” 


The new (eleventh) volume of the Annual In,ltr to 
Periodicals has just been issued from the Review of 
Reviews office. In the new volume, which covers the 
year 1900, the contents of over 190 British and American 
periodicals published during the year, as against 117 in 
Volume I. (1890), are classified and arranged on the same 
plan as that which has found favour in the previous 
volumes. The bibliographical plan on which the Index is 
compiled shows all the articles on each subject gathered 
together in one place in the alphabetical arrangement, 
instead of being scattered throughout the volume under 
various, and sometimes synonymous, headings. The 
numerous cross-references used indicate the headings 
chosen. This arrangement makes the work very useful, 
especially to authors and students, for it enables them to 
see at a glance how far the ground on any subject, or 
branch of a subject, has already been covered by other 
writers. This year the price has been raised from 10s. 
to 158., because, as we are informed, the receipts from 
sales at the smaller price do not cover the mere outlay 
in printing and paper, without reckoning anything for the 
heavy and exacting labour of compilation. 


The Rambler has distinguished itself at last. In 
sonorous periods it defends the sport of cock-fighting, and 
calls for its resuscitation. Fancy resuscitating Johnson's 
Rambler to resuscitate cock-fighting! We are glad to see 
that a more practical attempt to revive this cruel sport 
was defeated this week by the police. Says our mentor: 

As a Champion of Kindness to Animals, the Rambler 
cannot but favour the fine old Sport of Cock-fighting, 
which has been exposed to much adscititious Detraction 
at the Hands of the Ignorant. Pugnacity is as natural 
to a Cock as to a Bull-dog or a School-boy, and the Cruelty 
of impeding him from the Gratification of his hereditary 
Instinct is very great. That Instinct, like every other 
Inspiration of Providence, has a Purpose in the terrestrial 
System. Indeed, there is perhaps no more pertinent 
Lesson of Courago and Enduranco to be learned than 
that provided by the Spectacle of contending Game-birds. 
Even a Round of Boxing under the Marquis of Queens- 
berry's Rules is scarcely more salutary to Education, and 
the 1 sefulness of any scholastick Establishment would be 
enhanced enormously by the Addition of a Pit to the 
Accessories of the Curriculum. 

It has long been my Ambition to revive the Distraction 
of Cocking, and I shall welcome the Adherence of any 
Sports-men, who may be disposed to coalesce for the 
Formation of a Club. With the Aid of a circumspect 
Attorney, it should not be difficult to circumvent the 
anile Law, which seems to sustentate the Puritan’s 
Abhorrence of Sport. 

While Mr. H. C. Beeching believes that literature 
can be taught, he discriminates. In the August Longman’s 
for example, he desires to bring to the notice of “ parents 
and guardians ” the sort of teaching which is given in 
order to prepare a youth to answer questions like the 
following in the matriculation examination of London 
University: “ Give a very short account of the life and 
chief works of two of the following: Milton, Swift, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Tennyson.” Filled with knowledge 
about, instead of knowledge of, these authors, the students 
acquit themselves in such manner as Mr. Beeching 
describes in the case of Wordsworth: 

Of Wordsworth’s life such details as his birth at Cocker- 
mouth and his burial at Grasmere were generally known, 
as well as the fact that he lived in retirement; “ took 
up,” as one phrased it, “the position of retired poet.” 
The papers then divided themselves into those which 
offered simply a more or less imaginative list of works, 
and those which gushed about the “ poetry of Nature.” 
“ Wordsworth died a natural death. He was the author 
of the Excursionist.” “ Wordsworth was an early Vic¬ 
torian poet. He wrote the Excursion. He also 
wrote The Ring and the Rook.” “ Wordsworth’s Excursion 
is one of the finest poems of its sort ever written. Be¬ 
sides this, he wrote numerous preludes, which are very 
beautiful.” “Wordsworth wrote The Fate of the Nortons 
and Intimations of Immortality." “Wordsworth re¬ 
garded Nature as a sweetheart. His principal work is 
Tales of a Wayside Inn.” “ William Wordsworth is 
known as the poet of Nature. In his youth he received a 
university education, and that led him to say that the 
meanest flower that blew gave him thoughts too deep for 
tears. It seemed as if a blade of grass spoke to him. 
Probably the beauties of his home surroundings (Lake 
District) led him to love Nature. His longest poem was 
the Excursion; but many shorter ones are well known, 
as Lucy Gray, The Post-Boy, The Pet Lamb, while his Ode 
on Immortality is indeed grand.” But for the unfortu¬ 
nate intrusion of the Post-Boy, one might perhaps have 
been almost persuaded that this young gentleman had 
read the poems of which he spoke so glibly. 

Mr. Beeching’s final recommendation is that boys should 
not be expected to cover the field of English literature 
in a scamper, but that, as in the cases of Latin and Greek, 
definite books should be set for their study. 


From their American house, Messrs. Harper and Bros, 
send us a she*t on which is printed in colour a full-size 
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reproduction of the cover of The Tribulations of a 
Princess, by the author of The Martyrdom of an Empress. 
Appended is an account of the book done in a characteristic¬ 
ally American way: 

“ The spirit of adventure was strong in me in those 
days,” she confesses. And the recital bears out this 
candour. Fancy a woman, young, attractive, dis¬ 
tinguished, visiting her childhood’s friend, the Czar of 
all the Russias, for the purpose of asking him to pardon 
a Nihilist—a Siberian exile whom she believes unjustly 
, convicted. At the station, she is met by an Imperial 
sleigh drawn by three magnificent black horses. At the 
palace, the gendarmes in blue uniforms and tall patent- 
leather boots, and the chevalier-guards, with their white 
uniforms and eagle-crested helmets, are stationed in 
picturesque groups.. She is soon admitted alone to the 
presence of the Czar, who greets her kindly, but grows 
stern when she pleads the cause of the supposed Nihilist. 
“ ‘ Rut you must do something, Sire,’ cried I, now quite 
beside myself. ‘Must?’ said the autocrat, drawing 
himself up and gazing at me with rising anger.” How¬ 
ever, by tact and persuasion, she wins her cause, and 
with the same dash and pluck starts out with the Czar’s 
passports and a few men attendants over the frozen 
Siberian plains to rescue the “ convict.” Perhaps her 
bravery is partially the outcome of a strange fact in her 
history—that she was taught to regard herself as a boy 
until her ninth year. 


Bibliographical. 

Mr. Gosse’s collection of Mr. Austin Dobson’s fugitive 
pieces is now, I believe, in the hands of the fortunate 
subscribers ; and something, therefore, may not improperly 
be said about it. It is called Carmina Votira, mol Other 
Occasional Verses, and on the title-page is the motto— 
“ Enter a Song, singing —Old Play.” The “ Carmina ” are 
sixty-three in number, and occupy ninety-nine pages. 
There is a dedication : “ To Andrew Lang, master of many 
things (the lighter lyre included), by his old friend the 
Author and at the Lick thereof, by way of motto, is a 
reprint of the rondel— 

Too hard it is to sing 

In these untuneful times— 

which first appeared in Evening Hours in 1876. In the 
preface we are told that the “ Carmina ” “ are alike in this, 
that none of them are now to be found in any of the 
author’s published [and still obtainable] volumes. Some of 
them are printed from ephemeral sources, others have never- 
appeared before, oire or two have been restorer! from the 
earliest issues of his poems.” 

The volume, neatly printed on good jtaper, is one to be 
thankful for. We are grateful, to begin with, for the verses 
which we recognise as new to us. Not less grateful are we 
for the republication of lyrics which Mr. Dobson has dropped 
out of his later editions and his Collected Poems, but which 
many of us desired to preserve. Those of us who possess 
Iris early editions are all right on this point; but the 
younger generation is not so lucky. Take, for example, the 
following rondeau : 

Rose, in the hedge-row grown, 

Where the scent of the fresh sweet hay 
Comes up from the fields new-mown, 

You know it—you know it—alone, 

So I gather you here to-day. 

For here—was it not here, say %— 

That she came by the woodland way. 

And my heart with a hope unknown 

Rose ? 

Ah yes !—with her bright hair blown. 

And her eyes like the skies of May, 

And her steps like the rose-leaves strown 
When the winds in the rose-trees play— 

It was her e—0 my love !—my own 

Rose! 


Now, this charming little thing appeared originally in 
the Spectator in 1876, and the editor of Latter-Day Lyrics 
(1878) persuaded Mr. Dobson to let him reprint it in the 
notes to that collection. Hitter-Day Lyrics, however, has 
long been out of print; it is, therefore, delightful to find 
that Mr. Dobson has permitted the republication of the 
rondeau in Carmina Votira. It will be observed that in the 
use of the refrain there is a certain play upon the word 
“ Rose ” which makes the rondeau, strictly speaking, not 
according to rule. Rut that is no reason why the lover of 
verse should be deprived of so pretty a bit of work. In like 
manner, one is glad to meet again in this privately-printed 
volume with the rondels “ Change” and “ Fair,” the lines 
to G. H. Boughton and R. W. Gilder, and “The Peacock 
on the Wall.” Greatest of all must be our gratitude to 
Mr. Gosse for bringing together so many stray pieces by- 
Mr. Dobson from liooks, magazines, weekly periodicals, and 
so forth. From Mr. Gosse’s own Library Catalogue are 
extracted some half-dozen trifles by his friend, which w-ill 
be highly appreciated by the possessors of Carmina Votira. 

Some of my readers may like to have a list of the art- 
l>ooks of the late Mr. Cosmo Monklumse, who is dealt with 
elsewhere in this issue from the purely literary point of 
view. In addition to work done in connexion w-ith pub¬ 
lications of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, Mr. Monkhouse 
was the author of a lxx>k on The Masterpieces of English 
Art (1869); A Fen' Words about Hogarth (1872); critical 
comments on W. Etty (1874), Sir C. Eastlake (1876), J. H. 
Foley (1875), and Sir E. Landseer (1877); The Turner 
Gallery (1878), Turner (in the “ Illustrated Biographies of 
Great Artists”) (1879), The Italian Prie-Paphaeliles (1887), 
Early-English Water-Colour Painters (1890 and 1897), In 
the Xatioaal Gallery (1895), and British Contemporary 
Artists (1899). He also wrote a preface to The Life and 
Works of Joseph Wright, A.11.A. (1885), and edited, with 
revision, Mrs. Heaton’s Concise History of Painting. To 
the series of “Great Writers” he contributed, in 1887, a 
biography of Leigh Hunt. The above mentioned, with his 
single novel and his three books of verse, constitute Mr. 
Monkhouse’s literary output. 

We shall be glad to have the biography of Samuel 
Richardson, in the compilation of which, they say, Mr. 
Austin Dobson hopes to expend his earliest leisure. That, 
however, is no reason why we should altogether ignore, as 
a publicist has recently ignored, the modest effort in the 
same direction made recently by Miss (or Mrs.) C. L. 
Thompson, whose monograph did her considerable credit. 
Meanwhile, good is the news of the library edition of 
Richardson, which a London firm is said to have in prepara¬ 
tion for 11 s. During the last twenty years our publishers 
have set forth Richardson, for the most part, in humble guise. 
Two have given us abridgments of Clarissa Harlon-e (1890 
and 1893) and cheap reproductions of Pamela (both in 
1891). Of Sir Charles Grandison there was a cheap reprint 
in 1886, and a more sumptuous presentment (abridged, 
though in two volumes) in 1895. That, so far as I know, 
is all ; and it is obvious that the sooner we have a uniform 
edition of the works of the worthy but rather tiresome 
Samuel the better. 

Of the sons of the late Dr. Gordon Hake, poet and 
physician, two have devoted themselves in the main, or- to 
a large extent, to literature. The name of Mr. Egmont 
Hake is attached to several volumes, miscellaneous in 
subject. That of his elder brother, Mr. Thomas St. E. 
Hake, is best known to the lovers of fiction, of which Mr. 
Thomas Hake has been a fertile producer, tine remembers 
his novel, In Letters of Gobi, published ill the later eighties; 
and I see that the editor of the Xeu- Penny Magazine 
(Cassell) is about to run Mr. Hake’s Within Sound of the 
Weir through his jropular pages. Mr. Hake is one of the 
few who can claim a long and intimate acquaintance with 
tint genuine Bohemian of letters—Borrow. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Moral Gower. 

!!'<»•£« of John Gower. Edited by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 

Vols. II. and III. (Clarendon Press. 32s.) 

About a year ago we reviewed the first volume of Mr. 
Macaulay’s learned and sumptuous edition of John Gower, 
containing the newly discovered text of the French Mirour 
tie I'Omme or Speculum Med Hunt in. The present instal¬ 
ment consists of two volumes, devoted to the long English 
poem in virtue of which Gower's fame, such as it is, 
survives the Confessin Amantis. To this is appended 
tiie address to Henry the Fourth, " In Praise of Peace,” 
and a fourth volume, with the Vox Clamantis and other 
Latin poems, will, we suppose, conclude Mr. Macaulay’s 
laborious task. 

The Confrxsio Amantis has not, in the past, missed its 
meed of praise. On the contrary, the critics of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were distinctly inclined to over-rate 
it. James the First of Scotland and Dunbar, Hawes and 
Skelton, Putfenham and Sidney, barely differentiate be¬ 
tween the merit of Gower and that of Chaucer. The 
lieresiarch John Bale is perfervid enough to declare him 
“the lamp of his age" and “alter Dantes ae Pctrarcha.” 
The immediate popularity of the Confessin Amantis is 
shown by the long list of MSS. which Mr. Macaulay 
is called upon to catalogue. The poem had the honour 
of being printed by Caxton, and fifty years after Caxton, 
in two editions, by Berthelette. Upon Berthelette the 
current texts, that in Chalmers's Eni/lish Poets, and those 
of Pauli and of the late Prof. Morley, are based. Not 
unnaturally, their critical value is smal 1 , and for philo¬ 
logical purposes they cannot be depended upon. But 
Gower, in the last quarter of the fourteenth century, 
stands at the philological parting of the ways, und the 
importance of an accurate text is, therefore, even apart 
from its literary value, great. Such a- text Mr. Macaulay 
has spared no pains to provide, and the abundance of 
excellent MSS. has made his path comparatively 
straight. The version principally relied upon—one of the 
Fairfax MSS. in the Bodleian—is contemporary with 
Gower, and may have been prepared under his superin¬ 
tendence. With it Mr. Macaulay has collated others, 
representing different recensions of the poem, due to 
alterations made from time to time, upon literary or 
political grounds, by the author. He has further supplied 
a careful linguistic and grammatical study of Gowers 
English, an analysis of the somewhat diffuse text, a full 
glossary, and a body of notes bearing upon the sources 
from which Gower derived his stories and other matters 
of interest. The whole work is a monument of remorseless 
and well-informed industry, and is thoroughly worthy to 
stand by Prof. Skeat’s magnificent edition of Chaucer 
with which, in outward seeming, it is uniform. 

And for the literary merit of the Confessin Amantis 
itself? One may demur to the hyperbole of Bale and 
others, and at the same time be willing to admit that 
John Gower's masterpiece is neither negligible nor un¬ 
attractive. Something of the historic spirit, indeed, is 
required to appreciate it. It is essentially in the mode 
of its day. Gower himself describes, its intention with 
perfect justice vthen he says: 

I wolde go the middel weie 

And wryte a bok betwen the tweie, 

Sorawhat of lust, somewhat of love. 

Gower is half minstrel, half schoolman. He will amuse, 
with a string of “ smooth talcs, chiefly of love,” such 
as had certainly not yet lost their fascination for the 
expiring Middle Ages, even if they can be said to have 
done so yet: and. he will edify, with his constant 
undertone of the pulpit, and his formal scheme of virtues 


and v’ces The allegorical setting of the piece is ingeniously 
managed, and extremely characteristic of an age whose 
imagination had been profoundly impressed by the some¬ 
what frigid personages and methods of the Roman de la 
Rose. It is as follows: The lover walks abroad “whan 
every brid hath chose his make” in the month of May. 
His heart is heavy with unrequited love. 

Unto the wode I gan to fare, 

Noglit for to singe with the briildes, 

For whanne I was the wode ainiddes, 

I found a swote grene pl<>ine, 

And tiler I gan my wo complaigne 
Wisshinge and wepingc* at myn one, 

For other nierthes made I none. 


As he is in this somewhat conventional plight there pass 
by the King and ljueen of Love. Venus takes pity upon 
her servant, and bids him arise and be shriven by Genius, 
her priest. The idea of this shrift is taken straight from the 
Roman de la Rose, but Gower twists it neatly enough into 
a sufficiently elastic framework for innumerable stories. 
The confession proceeds solemnly, book after book, through 
the Five Senses and the Seven Deadly Sins, and under 
each head Genius relates titles bearing, more or less 
remotely, either upon the general character of the vice 
under consideration or upon its particular manifestations 
in the affairs of love. These tales were taken from Ovid and 
the other repertories of such things so popular in the 
Middle Ages. They are a quaint assortment. Love- 
Gluttonv, for instance, is variously illustrated by the 
episodes of the Marriage of Pirithous, Gallia, and Vitellius 
Tristram and Iseult, Dives and Lazarus, Ulysses and 
Telezonus, and Nectamabus of Egypt. Nearly a whole 
book is tilled with the rambling story of Apollonius of Tyre, 
which afforded the subject-matter of “Pericles,” and induced 
Shakespeare, or Shakespeare’s collaborator, to pay an 
homage to antiquity' by introducing "ancient Gower” in 
person upon his stage as “ presenter ” of the play*. 
Gower’s narrative style has perhaps suffered unduly by 
comparison with the “ Canterbury Tales.” To rank with the 
varied excellence of Chaucer it can make no claim, but it 
moves easily, with a ready flow of light octosyllabic 
rhythm, and though occasionally long drawn out, is not 
wanting in grace and freshness. Mr. Macaulay rightly 
dwells upon the poetical touch of such as this, which, by 
the way, recalls a famous passage in “ Aucassin and 
Nicoltte,” from the story of Medea: 

The worlde was stille on every side 
With open hed and lot al bare, 

Hir her to sprad she gan to fare. 

Upon hir clothes gert scho was, 

Al specheles and on the gras 
Scho glod forth as an Addre doth : 

Non otherwise sche no goth, 

Til she cam to the freisshe flod, 

And there a while sche withstod. 

Thries sche torned hire aboute, * 

And thries ek she gan doun loute 
And in the flod scho wette hir her, 

And thries on the water ther 
Sche gaspeth with a drecchingo onde, 

And tho sche tok hir speche on honde. 


Nor is the framework mere framework. Even apart 
from the stories, the personages of the shriven lover and of 
the mistress of whom he speaks have their interest. The 
psychology—the somewhat conventional psychology—of 
“ romantic ” love is understood by Gower, and touched, as 
Mr. Macaulay say's, “ with delicacy and refinement.” And 
there is something a little novel in the removal of this 
amorous idealism from the setting of romance proper to that 
of actual and contemporary life. The lady is human, and 
not a wraith of imagination, akin rather to Portia or to 
Clara Middleton than to Iseult or Guinevere. Pity she is 
nameless, this earliest of a long line of delicate 
portraiture 1 
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A Bohemian Pessimist. bis own precept that lie was able to write The 

Labyrinth. For it is full of the world’s heat and * 

The Labyrinth of the World. Translated from the Bohemian of tribulation. His “realism” is very remarkable. There 

Komensky. By Count Liitzow. (SwanSonnenschein. 6s.) is a passage entitled “The Revellers,” which reminds the 

In his introduction, Count Liitzow says that “Komensky reader of certain parts of Plato s symposium, but it is 

was overwhelmed with misery ” when he sat down to write coarser and more vivid. And smce J-ht Labyrinth is 

this remarkable book. And it is easy to see that the frankly a kind of mtmoires in which Komensky confesses 

book must have been written by a man waking up from he has * mainly depicted the adventures of his own 1 

the first shock of the discovery of his illusions. Europe hfe, we almost feel tempted to believe that lie may have 

had already gone through five years of the Thirty Years’ had as many adventures as Saint Augustine, but was 

War, and Komensky’s wordly property and his own nerves 0l, b T nlore cautious in his account of them. At any rate, 

had suffered in the siege of Fulneck. His house “ was there are passages which show traces of a man who, at 

pillaged and burnt down, and—to him almost a greater least in imagination, has visited most of the waste places 

loss—his library and MSS. also perished in the flames.” of human psychology. There is evidence of a most restless 

This was in 1621. Then followed two anxious years, mind, and he speaks of his own fickleness. L ike 

during which Komensky, although under the protection of Giordano Bruno, he travelled far and wide, ran up and down 
the Lord of Zerotin, must have become too well acquainted Europe, and visited even England, and has left us a curious 

with all the sensations of an exile and a fugitive. And description of his “ disgust at sea. The two guides who 

the wild Bohemian scenery of his hiding-place doubtless l ea ^ him through the labyrinth of the world describe him 

only quickened and troubled an imagination already truthfully enough where they say : We see that this fellow 

troubled and quickened enough. In a hut within the * 8 restless and wishes constantly to move like quicksilver, 

borders of a great labyrinth of pine woods—probably far Count Liitzow has succeeded in conveying the quaint but 

more labyrinthine than they are to-day—Komensky, in the impressive style of the original, and since the translator 

bitterness of inactivity, began and finished this strange 18 n °t an Englishman he deserves to be sincerely con- 

book which was destined to become a kind of second gratulated on a scholarly piece of work. It must have 

Bible for Bohemia, and is still read in the Bohemian been no easy task. . 

schools. Doubtless it was the dark forest behind him Komensky has weighed everything, but has found 

which suggested the title of the book. I remember stand- everything wanting. His bitterness, however, is the bitter- 

ing on the ruined citadel of Brandeis and looking across 1,088 a sensuous ail d hery character. He has been com- 

“ the dolorous orlice,” as Count Liitzow happily describes pared to Bunyan, but he has neither the simplicity nor 

the little river which breaks the wood, and trying to the innocence of Bunyan. As Count Liitzow points out, 

imagine the feelings of Komensky immersed in those Komensky, or, to give him the Latin form of his name, 

“ never-ending pine forests ” to which he had fled from a Comenius, was familiar with worlds of thought and 

wild scene of religious and political struggle. Given such problems of life and of knowledge and a range of literature 

conditions, it is little wonder, therefore, that the book is which Bunyan never realised. He knew gli erron chi 

so full of earnestness and of passion. Moreover, Komensky serpono nella citta . He has a brain far gloomier and 

was then thirty years old—that is to say, at the time of essentially mocking and satiric. Nothing winch his two 

life when a man has seen enough of the world to be able guides, Falsehood and Curiosity, point out to him in the 

to pass a judgment upon it, but has not seen enough, world seems to him to be of any fundamental importance, 

perhaps, to be able to make that judgment absolutely just The whole range of human exertion is condemned as so 

and complete. Count Liitzow, to whom English readers much vanity and vexation of spirit. Everywhere he ex- 

owe a great debt for this admirable translation, which is presses his huge contempt. From top to bottom he 

nothing less, although it is something more than a labour finds, lie says, “ fearful disorder.” And then in a humor- 
of love, tells us that Komensky described the book as a ous aside he adds: “ But as all tins had to be called 

“ drama,” and certainly it is full enough of the drama order I dared not say anything. There is, how'ever, one 

of a confused world. But whereas it was an attempt to charming note of pathos and regret over lost childhood 

find “ repose in the most tranquil harbour of his con- and youth : “ Wait, I will also show him that spot to 

science ” by one who lived through “ the storms and sorrows which we shall not come afterwards. Look, then, back- 
of the sea of the world,” it must be said that Komensky w ards towards sunrise! ” But Komensky looks for ever 

is much more interesting when he is describing the “sea” towards sunset and the transmutations of things. He has 

than when he is describing the “harbour.” Count Liitzow an extraordinary passage on Death, who goes about with 

thinks that Komensky should be regarded as a “mystic,” a crossbow, and leads mankind out of the world in 

and no doubt there is a good deal of so-called “mysticism ” some strange fashion.” &ic transit written everyw leie 

in the closing chapters which are entitled “The Paradise Nothing is good enough for Komensky. He gives an un- 

of the Heart.” But Komensky had too turbulent a brain consciously humorous account of human marriage, which 

to be a true mystic. The tranquillity of Eckhart, for seems to have increased his own sufferings, for he describes 

instance, is foreign to Komensky’s character. He keeps it as a very “ toilsome ” affair. And no form of activity 
his eye too closely and too constantly on this present appears to him to be worth the bother. Phuosop ers, 

world, and, indeed, seems to know T it through and through. historians, jurists and priests all come under the lash of a 

But the true “ mystics” hold aloof. The world’s illusions, judgment as insolent as Carlyle s. ^ And when he mentions 

its noise, its disasters and its mockeries, these are the “ those dear Christians ” it is in infinite contempt of the 

things w'hicli fill Komensky’s mind. These feed his imagery, sects which differed from his own. As an instance of the 

and sometimes his imagery is splendid. But when he book’s vivid manner, take this sentence : Each strug- 

moves off from the world of sight to the wmrld of faith gled for a place before the seat was cold. And he thus 
his imagination seems suddenly to fail him, and he becomes describes a political change which had important results 
actually dull. At the very point where a writer like for his own fortunes: “ Now* it befell that, in my presence, 

Eckhart or Madame Guyon begins to feel the stimulus of a royal throne suddenly shook, broke into bits and fell 

thought, Komensky draw's back impoverished. Invariably to the ground.” Rumour, he says, consists entirely of 

he requires the excitement of sensible images and im- mouths.” And as for fame, he can say nothing ®t<rong 

pressions, and cert airily whenever he is conscious of these enough in ridicule: “Then looking around, I behold 

he expresses himself with wonderful vividness. He tells painters who are sitting and gazing at these men and 

us, to be sure, that “the true Christian heedeth not the portraying them; then I asked: Why do they this? 

tumult of the world,” but it was because he disobeved The interpreter answered: ‘ That their names may 
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not pass away and vanish as a voice ; the memory of 
these men will endure.’ Then I gaze, and lo! each one 
of those who had been painted was then thrown into 
the abyss, just as the others ; they left but the image, 
and that they placed on a pole, that it might he seen by 
all.” It is all much ado about nothing, Komensky thinks. 
At last, weary of the whole show, he takes refuge in his 
own conception of the ultimate good which he discovers 
in the emotions of a Christian. The truth which he would 
appear to teach is that the search for reality must be not 
so much outwards as inwards. Hut. who knows where 
“outward” ends and “inward” begins? 

Evidently, if a mind like Komensky’s keeps looking 
too long at the world it begins to suffer from a kind of 
intellectual lock-jaw. Indeed, Komensky seems to possess 
the secret of his spiritual troubles when he makes one of 
his guides say to him : “ Everything is thine own fault, 

for thou demandest somewhat great and unusual that no 
man obtains.” In other words, idealists have the worst 
time of it in this world. Komensky is ready enough with 
his answer to the gay guide: " Why dost thou not take 
into account,” he asks, “ the sweat, tears, groans, sickness, 
want, downfall and other misfortunes that I see in all 
the estates, countless, measureless, endless?" Even 
supposing, therefore, that a man’s system of philosophy 
is only the outcome of his temperament, it is not necessarily 
illegitimate on that account, because the “ temperament " 
is one of the things to be explained. It is precisely the 
want of correspondence between human emotion and the 
course of Nature that constitutes the problem of life. But 
Komensky has his own panacea. He proposes, as the cure 
of all his ills, the old-fashioned and orthodox method of 
" kissing” as, he says, “ the rod and stick of God.” This, 
as Count Liitzow points out, is essentially Slavic. The 
advice is, flee from the world. It is to be a satire qui 
prut, and the buffeted traveller in The Labyrinth, as 
in The Pilgrim's Progress, frankly announces his deter¬ 
mination to take refuge in flight. This is no solution, 
however, for the modem mind. On the contrary, the 
modern mind, religious as well as rationalistic, considers 
such a doctrine irrational. If God is to be reached, He 
must be got at through the world. A great deal of the 
religious faith with which we are familiar is the result of 
intellectual poltroonery. But a man’s brain is a weapon 
as well as his arm or his hand, and should be used as 
a weapon and never sheathed and never surrendered at all. 
.Surely there is a noblesse oblige of the intellect. And 
although the intellect may fail in its long struggle to 
understand the meaning of existence, yet the struggle is 
not quite barren because it may, it does succeed in creating 
the positive quality of spiritual valour. 

Benjamin Swift. 

A Book of Bitters. 

Dinners and Diners. By Lieut.-Col. Newnham-Davis. 

(Grant Richards. 3s. fid.) 

There are many possible means of stimulating the appetite 
for food. Some men take bitters of one kind or another, 
and pay penalty in the end with impaired digestion. The 
method is crude, expensive, and unwholesome. Others, 
more sensible, approach the physical appetite through the 
imagination, and thus attain fleshly longing by way of the 
intellect. Men who depend on bitters and such deleterious 
aids to the stimulus of the dinner gong should remember 
that to the healthy mind in the healthy body there is no 
such spur to eating as the reading about eating—if only 
the writer is really interested. Who, for example, could 
read the account of that wonderful breakfast of Amyas in 
Westward Ho! without being fired by the longing for 
parties and ale after a morning plunge into the sea? But 
the book that stimulates to eating is—murk you—not the 


cookery book, which treats, as it were, de originibus 
There is nothing of allurement to the appetite in the details 
of chopped raw meat, beaten eggs, and maltreated fowls. 
The reader of the cookery book gains knowledge, but with 
knowledge comes the disillusionment of the scene-shifter 
at the pantomime. And cooks, as everybody knows, find 
difficulty in eating at all, and are, unfortunately, inclined 
to take it out in drink. A book about brickmaking or 
stone-cutting stirs in you no enthusiasm for cathedrals, and 
a work that enters too minutely into the prosaic origin of 
the daintiest of plats only helps to jeopardise your dinner. 
The present writer has been hitherto in the habit of using 
Mrs. Pennell’s Feasts of Autolycus as a sort of book of 
bitters when appetite needs encouragement. For Mrs 
Pennell deals rather with the dish made perfect, and dwells 
with no nauseating insistence on the steps by which perfec¬ 
tion is reached. But her enthusiasm for the aesthetic side 
of a cutlet or a salad is infectious, and as you read your 
mouth waters. Placed in a prison library, the book would 
add another turn to the torturing screw of deprivation. 
And as you mount from dish to dish until contentment 
comes with coffee—in imagination, of course—you feel the 
exaltation which comes from the reading of stanza after 
stanza of some loved poet. The appetite and the intellect 
commingle, and eating becomes one of the fine arts. 

With Lieut.-Colonel Newnham-Davis’s Dinners and 
Diners comes an alternative bitters, and in quite the most 
accessible shelf of at least one dressing-room it will find a 
place among the books which are good to read in the 
spare quarter of an hour which should be sacred to the 
cultivation of appetite. Colonel Newnham-Davis deals, as 
he should, with the choice and the consumption of food 
in its finished state rather than with the preparation of 
raw meats. There are one or two recettes given, auto- 
graphod by famous chefs, but they may be skipped. 
Colonel Newnham-Davis takes London in the largest sense 
of the word for his topic, London as a place to dine in. 
Where shall I dine, and what shall I have for dinner? 
Now that so many people dine at large, the question must 
have occurred to everyone who is in the habit of dining at 
all. Our author has dined steadily through London, from 
Richmond to Greenwich. He has dined “ on guard ” at 
St. James’s Palace, and he has eaten at a “ Kosher ” 
restaurant in the City, where you will find a little copy of 
the Ten Commandments let into the doorpost, and always 
he takes at least one of us with him. The host is always 
the same, but we vary. Now we are a young failure who 
wants to get into the Yeomanry, and we are dined at the 
St. James’s for thirteen-and-six. Now we are an Eton 
boy, and eat bravely through a Trocadero dinner (twelve 
lines of print), and drink champagne, costing our host 
£1 18s. At other times we are Miss Dainty, or Mrs. Tota, 
or a maiden aunt. Once we are a Princess, whom Colonel 
Newnham-Davis takes appropriately to dine at Claridge’s; 
and the bill comes to £3 12s. Were Princesses more 
frequent as guests than they are, one would thank the 
gods if, like Xerxes, they required but one meal a day. 

But what of our host? What manner of man is he? 
Well, a good man to dine with, the reader will say. From 
his book it is possible to reconstruct him, or at least to 
gain some idea of the generous entertainer who scatters so 
many sovereigns that our mouths may water. He is a 
“ man about town,” with a wide nodding acquaintance; 
for as we wait for the soup he points out Cabinet Ministers, 
leaders of society, actresses, artists, and men of letters, and 
once we were within twenty-four hours of dining under the 
same roof with the then Prince of Wales. Nor is it only 
the great and good that we encounter, for in the American 
bar at the Criterion we make ocular acquaintance with 
bookmakers and “ sports.” He is also—those fifty or 
sixty diners excuse it—a trifle corpulent, for we are told 
incidentally that attendance at a lev'ciPis out of the. ques- 
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tion until tlio tunic of his early manhood is replaced by 
something more ample. And—this is most important— 
he has the right way with waiters and those who direct 
them. If you want to dine well ask at once for the head 
waiter or the manager. " If you or I, in the absence of 
the m ait re d'hotel and the head waiter, fall into the hands 
of an underling, heaven help us . . . The manager is the 
man to look for, if possible, when composing a menu. The 
higher you reach up that glorious scale of responsibility 
which runs from manager to marmiton, the more intel¬ 
ligent help you will get in ordering your dinner, the more 
certain you are to have an artistic meal, and not to be 
spending money unworthily.” Now our host has the 
soldier's way with the waiter, the diplomatist's way with 
the manager, and the combined ways will usually ensure a 
good dinner. He knows who is the chef here, whence he 
came, and whither he will probably go. lie is on distantly 
genial terms with head waiters—who are, after all, men, 
and not only automatic money machines, and when he 
dines the Eton boy at the Trocadero, lie introduces him to 
Mr. Lyons. The Eton boy said the dinner was jolly good. 
He applied the same epithets to the Empire. And finally 
our host takes a boyish delight in the appurtenances of 
feeding. His wave of the hand towards the Cupids on the 
ceiling, the candelabra, the flowers on the table, the dark- 
green panelling—that alone makes one hungry. 

But London is not built for the three-guinea diner alone. 
And for the man who cannot afford to spend fifteen hundred 
a year on taking Princesses out to dinner, Colonel Newn- 
ham-Davis provides consolation. I 11 Soho our host finds 
restaurants where one may eat, without sacrificing self- 
respect, for half-a-crown (without wine) or even eighteen- 
pence. Of these, too, he writes with unabated enthusiasm, 
taking the good where he finds it. To the man who has 
an appetite and a few shillings in his pocket wherewith to 
satisfy it. Colonel Newnham-Davis supplies a valuable 
guide. The man who has the shillings but no appetite, 
ought to get an appetite by reading of dinners enjoyed. 


, Fine Pickings. 

“The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, I).I).’’ Vol. II.: 

The, Journal to Stella. Edited by Frederick Ryland. 

(Bell & Sons.) 

The Journal of Stella. Edited by (1. A. Aitken. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

“ The relations between Mrs. Johnson and Dr. Swift have 
been the despair of judicious biographers,” says Mr. 
Ryland. They are also the despair of judicious reviewers, 
and we shall say nothing about them. Fascinating as 
literary biography is, and always will be, it is apt to be 
valued too much for its own sake. “ Chatter about 
Harriet” long ago fell like a drop-scene between the public 
and Shelley's writings. The Brontes have to some extent 
superseded their books, and stories of Rossetti have 
become more popular than his poetry. Much the same 
thing has happened with the -Brownings; it is in some 
quarters considered more disgraceful to lie ignorant of a 
fact in their lives than to be unread in their works. The 
criticism of investigation is become more common than 
the criticism of appreciation. That is why Mr. Herbert 
Paul's recent book, Essays in Criticism, was so welcome, 
and yet so staggering, to his readers. It was based oil 
reading, not on rooting. 

Swift’s Journal to Stella is, of course, not to lie read 
without due knowledge of Swift and of Stella. But- the 
book is the thing, and the book is full of the finest pick¬ 
ings. It is an ideal diary, being written by a great man 
in an interesting nge, for the eyes of a woman with whom 
lie was in close intellectual sympathy. It gives us the 


small change of Swift’s mind, with gold pieces slipping in 
by accident. The very buzz of court and street and coffee¬ 
house survives in these delightful pages, written every 
night with infinite wit- and tenderness before the 
writer blew out his candle. It is easier to say what the 
Journal does not contain than to say what it does contain. 
All “Queen Anne” is here. And what tantalisations 
mingle with what satisfactions! “Mr. Addison and I 
dined together at his lodgings, and I sat with him part of 
this evening ; and I am now come home to write an hour.” 
Not a word of what Addison said. Again and again he 
dines with Addison, at a City merchant’s, at. a great lord's, 
or in a hedge tavern, and somehow neglects to give us a 
flash of Addison's wit. But, indeed. Swift rarely reports 
conversations, lie showers suggestions. “I dined to-day 
[October 25, 1710] with Mr. Addison, Steele, and a sister 
of Mr. Addison, who is married to one Mens. Sartre, a 
Frenchman, prebendary of Westminster, who has a 
delicious house and garden ; yet I thought it was a sort of 
monastic life in those cloisters, and I liked Laracor [his 
Irish living] better. Addison’s sister is a sort of wit, very 
like him. I am not fond of her.” Swift's impatience with 
the declining Taller extended to Steele, of whom he 
remarks petulantly in one place: “lie is the worst com¬ 
pany in the world till lie has a bottle of wine in his 
head.” 

Petulance lends a rare sauce to the whole of the 
Journal, for it is the petulance of the moment, and proves 
the sincerity and naturalness of every word. No good 
critic has ever hinted that the Journal to Stella was 
written for publication. “ These letters of mine,” he says, 
"are a sort of journal where matters open by degrees; 
and, as I tell true or false, you will find by the event 
whether my intelligence be good; but I don't care two¬ 
pence whether it be or no.” A few hours later he writes; 
"To-day I was all about St. Paul's, up at the top, like a 
fool, with Sir Andrew Fouutaine and two more, and spent 
seven shillings for my dinner like a puppy: this is the 
second time he has served me so: but I will never do it 
again, though all mankind should persuade me: uncon¬ 
sidering puppies.” Swift is referring, of course, to his 
poverty. He rattles on: 

There's a young fellow here in tow n we are all fond of, 
and about a year or two come from the university, one 
Harrison, a little pretty fellow, with a great deal of wit, 
good sense, and good nature; has written some mighty 
pretty things - that in your (3th “ Miscellanea,” about the 
Sprig of Orange, is his; he has nothing to live on but 
being governor to one of the Duke of Qiieensberry’s sons 
for forty pounds a year. The fine fellows are always 
inviting him to the tavern, and make him pay his chit. 
Henley is a great crony of his ; they are often at the tavern 
at six or seven shillings reckoning, and always makes the 
poor lad pay his full share. A colonel and a lord were at 
him and me tin- same way to-night: I absolutely refused, 
and made Harrison lag behind, and persuaded him not to 
go to them. I tell you this because I find all rich fellows 
have that humour of using all people without any con¬ 
sideration of their fortunes; but I will see them rot 
before they shall serve me so. Lord Halifax is always 
teasing me to go down to his country house, which will 
cost me a guinea to his servants, and twelve shillings 
coach-hire, and he shall be hanged first. 

Thus, hundreds of times, is a picture of the age flashed on 
us ; an I always the style is inimitably nai ve, jerky, rapid, 
and prehensile. In all the hurly-burly there are threads 
which we keep. The history' of Swift’s excellent poem, 
“ The Shower,” may be gathered as we go along. 
Thus: 

Oct. 10, 1710.—I am now writing my poetical Descrip¬ 
tion of a Shower in London, and w ill send it to the Tatli r. 


12. —I have finished my poem on the Shower all but the 
beginning. 
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13.—Lookee, gentlewomen, if I write long letters I 
must write you news and stuff, unless I send you my 
verses ; and some I dare not; and those on the Shower in 
• London I have sent to the Taller, and you may see them 
in Ireland. 

17.—This day came out the Taller, made up wholly of 
my Shower, and a preface to it. They say ’tis the best 
thing I ever writ, and I think so too. I suppose the 
Bishop of Clogher will show it you. Pray tell me how 
you like it. 

20.—Tell me how my Shower is liked in Ireland : I 
never knew anything pass better here. 

27.—Mr.-Rowe, the poet, desired me to dine with him 
to-day. I went to his office (he is Under-Secretary in 
Mr. Addison's place that he had in England), and there 
was Mr. Prior; and they both fell commending my 
Shower beyond anything that has been written of the 
kind; there never was such a Shower since Danae’s, etc. 

Nov. 2.—Mr. Dopping (an Irish friend of Stettin's) I 
have seen, and he tells me coldly, my Shower is liked well 
enough ; that is your Irish judgment. 

8.—The Toller upon Ithuriel’s spear is not mine, madam. 
What a puzzle there is between you and your judgment? 
In general, you may be sometimes sure of things as that 
about Style fa Taller paper written by Swift], because it 
is what I have frequently spoken of ; but. ... I defy 
mankind if I please. Why, I writ a pamphlet when I was 
last in London, that you and a thousand have seen, and 
never guessed it to be mine! Could you have guessed 
the Shower in Town to have been mine? 

10.—I dined to-day at Lady Lucy's, where they ran 
down my Shower. 

28-—I had a letter to-day from the Bishop of Clogher. 
... Ho says I bid him read the London Sharer, and 
that you both [Stella and her companion, Mrs. Dingley] 
swore it was Shaver, and not Shower. You all lie, and 
you are puppies, and can't read Presto's [his own] hand. 
The Bishop is out entirely in his conjectures of my share 
in the Taller. 

30.—The Bishop of Clogher says he has seen something 
of mine of the same sort, better than the Shower. I sup¬ 
pose he means the Morning ; but it is not half so good. I 
want your judgment of things, and not your country's. 

Dec. 14.—I suppose you think it a piece of affectation 
in me to wish your Irish folks would not like my Shower; 
but you are mistaken. I should be glad to have the 
general applause there as I have here (though I say it), but 
I have only that of one or two, and therefore I would have 
none at all, but let you all be in the wrong. I don’t know, 
this is not what I would say ; but I am so tostieated with 
supper and stuff that I can't express myself. 

Wlmt have wo here but the very impact of an 
eighteenth century composition on the eighteenth 
century world? All through the Journal literature, 
politics, and society scintillate in little actualities 
w hich time has made precious. Consider this: “ I 

was this morning at ten at the rehearsal of Mr. 
Addison’s play, called ‘ Cato,’ which is to be acted on 
Friday. There were not above half-a-score of us to see it. 
We stood on the stage, and it was foolish enough to see 
the actors prompted at every moment, and the poet direct¬ 
ing them ; and the drab that acts Cato’s daughter [Mrs. 
Oldfield] out in the midst of a passionate part, and then 
calling out, 'What’s next?’” And this picture (May 19, 
1711) of a rural Chelsea in the spoiling: ” Do you know 
that about our town we are mowing already and making 
hay, and it smells so sweet as we walk through the 
flowery meads; but the haymaking nymphs are perfect 
drabs, nothing so clean and pretty as further in the 
country There is a mighty increase of dirty wenches in 
straw hats since I knew London.” 

It would be invidious to compare the two editions of 
the Journal before us. Messrs. Bell’s takes its place in a 
complete edition of Swift’s works, which is itself conditioned 
by the Bohn Library, to which it belongs. Mr. Lecky’s 


general introduction to the set, printed in the first volume, 
is of great value. Messrs. Methuen's edition is a separate 
publication, and it. has the advantage of annotation by a 
critic, who, already in his edition of Defoes works, and in 
his life of Steele, has proved himself one of the keenest 
and most accurate explorers of the eighteenth century. 


Poems of a Novelist 

Selections from the Poems of S. II eir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., 
Edinhnrtjh. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 

These poems, selected (we are told) from eight thin 
volumes published between 1886 and 1889, represent the 
excursions into verse of an American novelist, whose 
reputation has been deservedly won by much ability. The 
volume has considerable merit and attraction : vet it must 
be said that Dr. Weir Mitchell shows conclusively that he 
is no poet. He lacks quintessential emotion, he has not 
the lyric touch, even his thought (and the verse is thought¬ 
ful) is not beyond the compass ot the average cultured and 
reflective mind, and there is a conspicuous lack of metrical 
ease and felicity. He does not take naturally to metre, 
but moves (so to speak) like a conscientiously trained 
swimmer; his work is wrought into verse instead of creat¬ 
ing verse by its own impulse. The chief exception to 
these strictures is the opening “ Ode on a Lyeian Tomb, 
and even that transcends his wonted level only in the first 
three stanzas. It. is too long; he has outlasted the 
inspiration which bore him safely over the commencement. 
There he had the advantage of Keats's example, and this 
derivative impulse gives an alien nobility to the stanzas, 
which ceases when the external guidance fails. It is the 
idea of the " Ode to a Grecian Urn " reapplied to a new yet 
kindred theme, which carries off those first- three stanzas, 
and the diction, the style, derive from the same source. 
But the idea is well reapplied, the style well copied. The 
" tomb ” in question bears (as a foot.-note tells us) one 
female figure in eighteen attitudes of grief, separated by 
Doric columns. Thus the poem opens: 

What gracious nunnery of grief is here! 

One woman garbed in sorrow s every mood ; 

Each sad presentment celled apart, in fear 

Lest that herself upon herself intrude 

And break some tender dream of sorrow's day, 

Here cloistered lonely, set in marble gray. 

0, pale, procession of immortal love, 

For over married to immortal grief! 

All life’s high-passioned sorrow far above, 

Past help of time's compassionate relief: 

These changeless stones are treasuries of regret 
And mock the term by time for sorrow set. 

Ah me! what tired hearts have hither come 
To weep with thee, and give thy grief a voico; 

And such as have not added to life’s sum 
The count of loss, they who do still rejoice 
In love which time yet leaveth unassailed, 

Here tremble, by prophetic sadness paled. 

That is very felicitous. Tho fourth line of the first stanza, 
the first, two, the fourth, and the last of the second stanza, 
are quite memorable, and of high poetic quality. Were 
they unimitative, without a model, they would suggest 
great ideas of Dr. Mitchell’s power: even as it is, were 
such a note, or anything approaching it, sustained through 
any considerable portion of the volume, we could never 
have made the pronouncement with which we started this 
review. But they disappear with the turning of the page, 
to reappear no more throughout the book. Nor is any¬ 
thing to be found there at all on a level with them, though 
(it might be) in another kind. The rest is hard, and not 
anywise ” high-passioned ”—in Dr. Mitchell’s Keatsian 
phrase. 

Yet we have said the book shows ability, and has in* 
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tere-t. Its ability is precisely in the kind where the 
author can fret near the art of the novelist; and in propor¬ 
tion as he recedes from that art he fails. It is in the 
dramatic monologues or narratives, and above all in the 
actual dramatic pieces, short though they be. They have 
nothing of poetical quality, neither imagination nor 
imagery, so far as diction is concerned ; their imagination 
lies purely in construction and characterisation. 

“ Francois Villon ” is notable for its resemblance in plot 
to a celebrated play of the present day (Dr. Mitchell being 
prior, we conclude, in publication), “ Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
It is not a play, but a narrative, in form of a dramatic 
duologue. The plot, as in M. Rostand’s well-known drama, 
turns on a man wooing his mistress through the medium 
of another. But in Dr. Mitchell's poem it is done through 
the medium of verses supplied by the other man—no less 
a person than the poet Villon. The lady, after marriage, 
discovers the cheat, and declares her love due to the poet, 
not his employer; with the ultimate result of a duel, when 
Villon is found serenading under her window. She kisses 
his dead face, after her husband has run him through the 
body. It is well told, though essentially after the fashion 
of the novelist rattier than of the poet. One of the few 
poetic touches is when the noble husband, finding his wife 
has become alienated from him, yet not guessing the 
reason, applies to the peasant rhymer to furnish him 
verses which shall renew her love, as verses won it; and 
is mockingly refused. The thing is impossible, says Villon, 
and chalks up drunkenly on the tavern wall : 

If God love to a sexton gave, 

Surely he would dig it a grave; 

If God fitted an ass with wings, 

What would he do with the pretty tilings? 

It is a pretty epigram on the uselessness of verse to the 
illiterate noble, or of gained love to the man incapable of 
retaining it. 

But the best thing in the book is the short dramatic 
piece, “ Francis Drake.” The author has wisely thrown 
aside all endeavour to make it an acting drama, a play : 
it is a less possible stage-piece than “ Pippa Passes.” No 
stage—hardly the Elizabethan, with its splendid indepen¬ 
dence of scenery—could represent its shifting and difficult 
scenes, passing from ship to boat and ship’s side; nay, 
involving the transit of a boat from one ship’s side to 
another. But it is truly dramatic in the reading, and 
deals with a remarkably interesting story. It is the 
narrative of how, in the expedition against Panama, 
Drake's trusted friend, Thomas Doughty, played traitor to 
him, being won over by Burleigh, ‘before the voyage 
started, to thwart the scheme, lest it should provoke Spain 
to open declaration of war. Consequently, when the fleet 
is delayed for a time by contrary weather in the Straits of 
Magellan, he incites the seamen and the gentlemen adven¬ 
turers to mutiny, and compel the return of the fleet to 
England. Doughty is the real hero of the drama. He is 
represented (in accordance with history) as a singularly 
fascinating personage—scholar, soldier, fearless, and with a 
genius for making friends, which he uses in pursuit of his 
design. Discovered by Drake, Drake for a time is lenient 
with him, but at last is compelled to arrest him, and, after 
'due trial, sentence him to death. Under the sentence of 
death, the singular qualities of the man come out. In 
sight of the block, he takes the Sacrament with Drake, and 
banquets gaily with him and his former friends, taking 
final leave as though he were but going on a joumev. All 
this is historical: but Dr. Mitchell's art appears by the 
manner in which he makes credible and visible the man’s 
fascination and courage, despite the treachery of his 
design. Our sole objection to an otherwise most interest¬ 
ing little dramatic piece is that Dr. Mitchell is no humorist. 
\ icary, the Mercutio of the piece, “jokes wi’ deeficultv.” 
An interesting 1 book : though scarce the work of a poet. 


Other New Books. 

’Tvvixt Sirdar and Menelik. By Capt. M. S. Wellby. 

Gradually we are getting light thrown on the mysterious 
country whch lies on the borders of Abyssinia and the 
Soudan. It is one of the few districts which has not been 
run over by tourists and sportsmen, and the men who 
penetrate into it can still claim to be looked upon as 
pioneers. Captain Wellby, the author of the latest book 
on the country, was a young officer of the 18th Hussanc 
who, in August 1898, joined Lieutenant-Colonel Harrington 
at Harrar, and journeyed with the British Agent to Menelik’s 
Court at Addis Adeba. He was fortunate enough to 
ingratiate himself with the Abyssinian Sovereign, and 
obtained leave to travel through every part of the country. 
So, in December, 1898, he started, without any white com¬ 
panion, through the unknown parts of Abyssinia, and 
through the “ devil-infested country of Walarno,” as far as 
Lake Rudolf. He passed round south of the great lake, 
and then turning north, followed the river Ruzi from its 
source to where it runs into the Sobat at Nasser, and so 
on to Khartoum, and down the Nile to Cairo. A glance at 
the map will show the extent and value of the journey, and 
the easy and unaffected style in which Captain Wellby tells 
of his wanderings with a caravan of natives makes the book 
a fascinating one, even for the general and ungeographieal 
reader. On its value to the student of the interior of Africa 
there is no need to insist; it is a work which will well repay 
careful study. 

Of Harrar, that important town which should now be 
under the Union Jack were it not for the limpness which 
characterises all our dealings abroad, Captain Wellby says : 

“ Anybody who pays Harrar a visit will wonder why the 
place was ever allowed to slip from our hands, for it is 
an important district, both commercially and strategically; 
and as soon as the Abyssinians come to a reasonable under¬ 
standing, and have more direct dealings with Europeans, its 
value is bound to increase tenfold.” We have allowed this 
valuable centre of the trade of North-east Africa to pass 
into the hands of Menelik, and we must now do the best 
we can to see that the trade does not pass into other hands. 
The people eagerly inquired why the English did nothing 
to help the inhabitants of Hargeisa by constructing a line 
from Berbera to Harrar. King Menelik, it appears, has 
strict ideas of Court dress where Europeans are concerned, 
and Captain Wellby tells a pleasant little story of Prince 
Henry of Orleans, who went into the presence of the King 
attired in shooting costume. It appears that dress-clothes 
are what the Abyssinian monarch considers fitting for his 
dignity, and so he remarked, sternly, when he saw the 
descendant of the kings of France: “ Who is this person 
who does not know how to appear before a king?” Captain 
Wellby arrived at Omdurman, after his adventurous 
journey, in the July following the great battle which broke 
the power of the Dervishes, and soon afterwards rejoined 
his regiment in South Africa. He arrived at Ladysmith 
just before the investment, and went all through the siege. 
Just a year ago, he was seriously wounded in a skirmish 
with the Boers, and died at Paardekop, on August 5, 
1900. Those who read his book will feel the loss as that of 
a personal friend, so charming is the character which is 
expressed in every page of the work. Dog lovers, too, will 
note, with regret, that the author's little fox-terrier, 

“ Lady,” which went through all the journey, was lost in 
the Soudan between Atbara and Khartoum. (Harper's. 16s.) 

The Life and Times of Sydney Smith. By S. J. Reid. 

We cordially welcome this cheap edition of a biography, 
the four editions of which bear testimony to its interest 
and value. Intended not to rival, but to supplement 
the biography of Sydney Smith by his daughter, Lady' 
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Holland, in effect it furnishes a mass of new information, 
anecdotes, letters, etc., which greatly extends our 
knowledge of the famous and witty parson, whose reputa¬ 
tion in London society and personal intercourse exceeds 
the actual value of his necessarily ephemeral literary 
remains, though we are far from underrating the value 
which his genius has stamped even on these. They are 
ephemeral only as regards subject and object. Mr. Reid 
has enjoyed special advantages in the help of Sydney 
Smith’s decendants and all who could furnish fresh light, 
details, and letters; and he has set the man in his milieu, 
sketching in the brilliant group, or rather groups, of 
contemporaries who act as reflecting mirrors to set off his 
own fascinating personality. The result is a book 
interesting to the last page. For wit and humour are 
not merely among the most immortal of things; they 
are of universal appeal, which cannot be said of poetry; 
philosophy, eloquence, or even novel-writing, apart from 
the ingredient of humour. (Sampson Low.) 

Springtime in the Basque By Arthur 

Mountains. Lasenby Liberty. 

As a drill-ground for students of the gentle art of 
skipping this book is a success. On the second page of the 
narrative we have a foot-note authorising the reader to 
jump forward to page 49, “for even the author. realises 
that Part I. is uninteresting.” We gladly accepted the 
privilege, but it was only to find ourselves immersed deeper 
in the small beer of travel. Of our own motion we leaped 
to page 149, and then to 249, but although here and 
there the narrative is crisper, we found it insufferably 
tedious in the mass. Letters written home by an ordinary 
pen, and then printed end on end in a book, even when 
“ prepared for the press,” do not make literature. This 
book contains scores and scores of passages like the fol¬ 
lowing : 

We agreed that the path must lead ultimately into the 
worn track we had followed for so long last evening, which 
surmise proved correct. Then once again we stood at the 
self-same meeting of the ways where we had lingered in 
the twilight to admire the scenery around the Pas de 
Rolande. But we found three ways met here instead of 
two, and, further, that we had failed last evening to notice 
the one by which we had mounted up so easily to-day. In 
the broad daylight we felt quite clever and superior 
people, and benignly pitied the follies of the “ Pilgrims of 
the Night.” 

Mr. Liberty spares us no detail or cliche. 

To do him justice, he offers his text as an environment 
to the photographs taken by Mrs. Liberty. Many of these 
are charming, and they are admirably printed. (Grant 
Richards. 12s.) 


In Twenty Thousand Miles of Road Travel in Central 
and Western Europe, Mr. W. J. A. Stainer essays to write 
not a simple book of travels, but “ a treatise 6n men and 
manners, on foreigners and foreign things,” and, among 
other things, to tell us why we English are so hated on the 
Continent. Mr. Stamer expresses his opinions freely and 
naturally, and that is the chief merit of his book. His 
opinions are rathei breezy than subtle, and he has much 
scorn for English husbands and wives, and the . London 
Sunday. The book is certainly not a treatise, but a 
medley—the medley, however, of one who has travelled 
far and observed with some care. It will interest those 
who have travelled in Italy, France, and Germany, as a 
budget of impressions by ' a talkative and resourceful 
traveller over the same ground. (Chapman and Hall. 12s.) 

Messrs. Cassell have now issued their serial History of 
the Boer War in a stout volume. It has the characteristic 
merits of “ Belle Sauvage ” publications, and at seven-arid- 
sixpence is generous value for money. 


Fiction. 


The Serious Wooing: a Hearts History. By John 
Oliver Hobbes. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The morals and customs of certain smart sets of modem 
society are not edifying, but they are part of the social 
fabric of our time, and in this, her new novel of manners, 
Mrs. Craigie has caught them on the wing. She uses the 
novelist’s right to choose the material that suits the planned 
purpose : hence this clever picture of the unmoral, selfish, 
indulgent days of such a family as the Ragots. The mother, 
Lady Ragot, “ who looked like a very pretty doll who had, 
by some accident, got wrinkled,” was daughter of the 
twelfth Baron Dundruin, and widow of the late Sir 
Algernon Ragot, Baronet, formerly of Holt Park, Suffolk. 
To her were bom three daughters and a son, and the second 
daughter •was Rosabel, who had been married at sixteen— 
“ it was all mamma’s doing ”—to an imbecile peer. “ Short- 
clough was a cretin from the beginning,” says Archie 
Wardle. “ I can see him now as he looked on their 
wedding-day—his swivel eye rolling horribly, and that 
wobbly under-lip turned down as far as the chin-line.” It 
is to narrate the great episode in the life of the pretty, 
attractive Countess of Shortclough that Mrs. Craigie has 
evolved this sparkling background of smart- folk. Rosabel 
is of them, but in her emotional, undisciplined way, she 
has the desire to escape, to live the life that her inarticulate 
soul dimly cries for. She is a rebel against her set, fancy¬ 
ing that she wants, under her lover’s influence, “ to work 
among the poor, and give up the old, frivolous business ” 
She is, at any rate, capable of one thing—a great passion; 
and to that, so far as this book goes, she is faithful— 
splendidly faithful. For Jocelyn Luttrel (a Socialist, with 
three hundred thousand pounds, who gives it all away 
to his Cause with a stroke of the pen) she defies her world, 
going away with him, while her husband is still living, but 
returning, the next morning, when she learns, through 
her brother, that her flight will jeopardise her young 
sister’s marriage to the Duke of Beauleigh. Through 
the lies and deceptions of her relatives she is led to believe 
that Luttrel has forsaken her, and they force her into a 
marriage with Lord Wroxall, an elderly, faithful admirer. 
Finally discovering the conspiracy against Luttrel, who has 
been true to her all through, she leaves her second husband 
to follow Luttrel, “ poverty stricken, through Europe.” 

Students of fiction in years to come will have no 
difficulty in placing the period of this book. There are 
allusions to the opening of Parliament, to “ San Toy,” to 
Bennett the murderer, to Anatole France’s M. Bergeret d 
Paris, to Mrs. Botha, and to pictures by Lenbach, Sargent, 
and Constant. Here is the Constant picture of Rosabel: 

She sits, queenly, on a Byzantine throne : there is a sort 
of heavenly rhetoric about the whole composition: the 
famous chestnut hair is more sunny than her blazing 
diadem: her cheeks declare with brilliance, that errors of 
the blood, not of the mind, might drive the most rare 
creature to heroism: the proud nostrils all but quiver 
with the fervour of a pink, celestial thought or two: it is 
not lifelike, but it is marvellously suggestive of woman¬ 
hood dressed for conquest, for tragedy, or for a family 
gallery of painted ancestors—some by right of adventure. 


The subsidiary characters are convincingly sketched in. 
Sysie, “ who was watching them both with a young girl’s 
half-devising blindness—a thing truer in its judgments than 
the long experience of human folly can warrant.” Miss 
Luttrel, “ spare, with a fine gaunt chest, plunging 
black eyes, and no nonsense discernible about the knees.” 
Huxter, who “ made splendid salmon-flies, wrote for the 
Field, and was a country squire of perfect breeding, small 
means, and scholarly tastes.” Mr. Odo Ceppel, who re¬ 
marked, “ Do not use expressions whch you cannot under¬ 
stand. Do I have temptations? Certainly not. People 
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who conduct themselves properly do not know what the 
word means.’’ It was this gentleman, her brother-in-law, of 
whom Rosabel said : “ If they would only make mutton and 
mashed potatoes expensive, dear Odo would got. perfectly 
well.” Father Stonyhurst, the Jesuit priest, is quite a 
refreshment in this company of worldlings, who never 
“ mis-read a letter, undervalued a favour, overdid a kind¬ 
ness, neleeted a rising power, or dropped too hurriedly a 
falling one.” 

As he [the Jesuit Priest] had spent his own life learning 
how to die, it always seemed a little astonishing to him, 
in spite of his great experience as a Director of consciences, 
that men should be so eager to extract every possibility, 
as quickly as possible, from existence, and cling to it, and 
pray to have it prolonged, and love it—even in circum¬ 
stances when it seemed to offer nothing except pain and 
disappointments. 

The story is fold with all the wit and the power of 
characterisation that Mrs. Craigie has at command. 
Satire is abundant, and the falseness, the meanness, the 
pettiness of the men and women who compose the Ragot 
smart, set, are revealed with an infinity of small touches, 
and a ripple of good-humoured contempt, that produces all 
the effect the author intended. Her world took Rosabel’s 
flight with pleasant cynicism. It. was all part of the game, 
and her nearest and dearest condemned chiefly Rosabel’s 
imprudence. It would have been so easy, one whispered, 
to arrange matters with this importunate lover, even after 
her second marriage. The Dowager Duchess of Beauleigh 
declared that there was something to be said for her. 
‘‘She herself never said that something, but one of her 
glances went a long way.” Rosabel suffered from her 
bringing up. In her heart this pretty sport of Passion 
despised her set. Life with her lover, so she thought, had 
an intention and some meaning: ‘‘without, him it looked 
forlorn, contemptible enough, and base.” It is significant 
of the times, this picture of a society without religion, 
obeying no law except prudence, regarding, with amused 
tolerance and contempt for its very frankness, the action of 
one of their number who thought their world well lost for 
love. Rosabel enlists our sympathy. She at least had 
the courage to be loyal to a great passion. 

Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 


Mary Hamilton. By Lord Ernest Hamilton 

A romance of the days of Mary, Queen of Scot::. 

“ Being the chronicles of Anne Cunninghaine, sometime 
waiting woman and humble friend to that most sweet, and. 
lovely lady.” “ Mary Hamilton was twelve years old when 
I was first sent for to Andrew's Knowes, I being at that 
time sixteen. . . . She was tall for a woman, though 
not within an inch of my own great height., and as straight 
and upright as a ship’s mast.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

Mistress Nell. By (!. (J. Hazelton, Ji n. 

“ It is the vogue,” says Mr. Hazelton in a foreword, “ to 
dramatise successful novels.” The author of the present 
Noll Gwyn story has pursued the contrary course. His 
” merry ” play of the same name was written and produced 
before he undertook to compose this tale, suggested by 

the same historic sources. (Murray. .'5s. 6d.) 

Both Hides of tiie Veil. By Richard Marsh. 

Eleven stories dealing, in Mr. Marsh’s “ well-known 
manner,” with matters “ human and superhuman.” They 
are all readable. Mr. Marsh's superhumauity is genial 
rather than creepy, and when he has a story to tell he 

begins right away, as: ‘‘It was beastly' weather,” or 

“ Directly I entered Walter’s room I perceived that there 
was something the matter.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

Henry Bocrland. By A. E. Hancock. 

From America. It begins : “ Before daybreak, on the 
12th of April, .1861, the hush of Nature’s peace brooded 
over the fair lands of Virginia.” In a foreword the 
author says: “ This book is an endeavour by one bred 

in the North to write sympathetically the annals of a 
Virginia family. ... In one sense the narrative is 
fiction ; but in another and truer sens:, for most of the 
incidents have warrant in fact, it is a history of general 
conditions turned into the concrete.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Little Tin Gods. By Jessie E. Livesay. 

A cleverly entitled story, into which we dip and read : 

Sometimes I am sorely tempted to throw up the sponge, 
and sink to the level of the shopkeepers; for the hall¬ 
mark seems to stick to me, I can’t get rid of it. Why, oh 
why, were our pickles so largely advertised?’ cried Lady 
Perry, throwing up her hands in despair.” (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.) 


La Bella, and Others. By Euerton Castle. 

Eight spirited short stories, “ originally published else¬ 
where,” by the author of Young April. They are divided 
into four sections: “ Clank of .Steel,” “ Silhouettes,” 

“Temptations,” and “Rococo.” The third paragraph of 
the dedication, which is to Walter Herries Pollock, runs: 

“ In my younger days of literary bashfulness, you were 
the first expert to give me that word of quiet approval 
which was ‘ sufficient and necessary ’ to keep me going 
on a new and pleasing pursuit.” (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 

Love and the Mask. By Men£ Muriel Dowie. 

This well-written and entertaining novel, by the author 
of Gallia and The Crook of the Rough, has for background 
the heavy clouds of the Boer War in its early stages. 
Not so much the actual fighting, as its effect upon those who 
stayed at home, and waited. It is mainly an analysis 
of the emotional life of Leslie Rose, the heroine. “ Life 
baffled her, as it does most women ; the closer they get 
to grips with it, the more unmanageable does it become. . . 
A mad mistake to be awake, to be twenty-seven, to be 
beautiful, to have thought things out, and to want—well, 
for lack of a word, Leslie called it 1 everything’ ” (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 


Dol Siiacklefield. By IIeiier K. Daniels. 

A melo-dramatie police story, in which the heroine per¬ 
forms much racing and chasing, and private detecting, and 
hiding and standing at bay. All written rather breath¬ 
lessly, with great use of the dash. (F. V. White. 6s.) 


The Seven Houses. By Hamilton Drummond. 


A French historical romnnee by the author of For the 
Religion. “ In his padded settle by the gaping western 
hearth of the great hall sat Guy de Lheeac, Seigneur of that 
name, and seventh Suzerain in direct succession. . . . 

‘ What news, brother? ’ cried the Seigneur, rising to meet his 
fellow-shadow half way? ‘Is the pother ended? By the 
saints! but this coming into the world is a plaguey slow 
business.’ ” (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


The Thirteen Eveninus. By Georoe Bartiiam. 


Tho evenings were spent in the smoking-room of the 
Boomerang Club, where the members took it in turns to 
narrate strange experiences. They were a travelled lot, 
learned in strange by-ways of life, and they talked of 
hypnotism, the mysteries of Obi, “ the freaks of modem 
Corinthianism,” Vampires, and so on. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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Art and Life. 

Art, though in its cruder forms it seems to pervade life, 
is artificial and negligible. It is the embroidery on 
the coverlet that keeps us warm at night We are 
happier with it, but we could be happy without it. 
A man may say that an appreciation of the classics alone 
makes life tolerable to him, but put him in an ice-house 
with Homer, and tell him that he may emerge only on condi¬ 
tion of leaving Homer for ever behind, and he will leave 
Homer for ever behind. Life is, indeed, constantly and 
rudely reminding us that art is a mere "game of make- 
believe, a diversion and a solace to be employed in the 
moments when life is a little less business-like than usual. 
We don't turn to Adonais while our friend is dying, but 
only when he is dead and there is nothing else to do. When 
life chooses to become intense, art is nowhere, neglected 
like a mistress in the wars, forgotten like a fable. The 
toothache will annihilate Beethoven’s C minor symphony. 
Art is a very little thing, and only by borrowing some of 
the greatness of life can it become great. All the great 
works of art. have simple, primitive, elemental themes, and 
achieve their greatness as much by their themes as by 
their execution. What shall be said, then, of the art. 
which, avoiding the grand and permanent simplicities of 
life, turns for its theme to art itself, seeking to artificialise 
the artificial, to build a convention on a convention, to 
embroider the embroidery? 

We have been led to this consideration, and to the some¬ 
what facile pomposity of our title, by the perusal of a little 
book of admirable tales called Crucial Instances (Murray) 
by a novelist who truly deserves that often misapplied 
epithet, “ distinguished ”—Edith Wharton. Mrs. Wharton 
persistently does her best work in writing about art, 
artists, and the other people who make of art their 
chief pre-occupation. And, though she not improbably is 
unaware of her limitation-—since she gives prominence in 
this book to the conspicuous failures of it, her fine and rare 
talent is quite confined to that narrow circle of artificiality 
which is called art. Of the seven stories, two are about 
authors, two are about pictures, one is about a painter, and 
the remaining two alone—the first and the last—deal with 
sheer stark life. These latter are.both concerned with 
adultery. One is a flat, painstaking recital of a nineteenth 
century Italian melodrama. The other is a mediaeval 
legend closely resembling the most famous of all Balzac’s 
short stories, told in a manner which would fain be 
Balzacian, but is not. Here we are sorrowfully compelled 
to listen to the strident shouting, over the bleak ways of 
life, of a voice which, in the close air of the studio, can be 
full of subtle significance and quiet impressiveness. We 
guess that the author means to strike us down by 
imaginative force, but all we are conscious of is a futile 
beating of the air with violent similes. 

Cvpresses that cut the shunshine like basalt shafts, 
Maimed statues stretched their arms like rows of whining 
beggars, 

A heavy door behind which the cold lurked like a knife, 

A quibbling mouth that would have snapped at verbal 
errors like a lizard catching flics, 

Lizards shot out of the cracked soil like flames, 

White domes and roofs flashed like a smile. 


Not thus, by the reiteration of likes, by the machinery 
of bizzure comparisons, is the tragic atmosphere to be 
created, but rather by simple and direct fervency of 
statement. 


This done, he went on shipboard, and is now 
A Seaman, a gray-headed Mariner. 


There is tragedy, haunting and profound, got by the 
simple directness of Wordsworth s art, which suited the 
simple directness of his theme. But it is a proviso of Mrs. 
Wharton's gift that she cannot be diroct. Her force 
curiously depends on its obliquity. She can only arrive 
at her destination by going somewhere else. She can only 
describe one thing by describing another. She is bound 
to talk the delicate and dulcet language of hints which 
Mr. Henry James and herself have perfected. And so she 
fails whenever her theme demands singleness, simplicity, 
naivete. But when she leaves the few simple passions and 
desires of which real essential life is made, and conies 
to the unreal bewildering overlay of conventions 
which the leisured classes have constructed for 
themselves, and whose “complexity” they bewail, then 
she is at home; then she can be herself; then she can 
point, at a truth with her elbow while looking the other 
way, convey a statement of fact while uttering the exact 
opposite, and generally achieve the highest virtuosity of 
fencing. One tale in this book, “ The Recovery,” is a 
little masterpiece ; we say a little one. It is about an 
American citizen, who, by means of an instrument made 
for that purpose, daubed coloured pigments on oblong 
pieces of canvas in a particular way. He thought that no 
one had ever daubed with such skill as himself. But he 
had not been to Europe, where this craft, of daubing had 
been carried on for hundreds of years A female admirer 
arranged for a number of his oblong pieces of daubed 
canvas to be hung on the walls of a room iu Paris, where 
people could see them. The American citizen also came 
to Paris. The exhibition of his canvasses was not a 
failure, but he discovered, to his horror, that the European 
daubers had daubed in a different style from himself, and 
a better. For hours he was in despair, and then suddenly 
he resolved to learn the European method of daubing. 
And that is all. No question of love, hunger, pain, death ; 
but merely this question of how to daub, which all 
the characters take seriously, as if it really mattered. 
And yet a masterpiece, though a little one. The extra¬ 
ordinary jargon of the inhabitants of that world where 
daubing is done, and when done is discussed, is rendered 
with a fidelity that will charm the initiate. 

“ He’s too impossible! ” cried Mrs. Davant, sweeping 
her at once into the central current of her grievance. 

Claudia looked from one to the other. 

“ For not going to see you ? ” 

“ For not going to see his pictures! ” cried the other 
nobly. 

“ I can't make her understand,” he said, turning to his 
wife. 

“I don’t care about myself! ” Mrs. Davant interjected. 


What would the man who sowed the wheat that made 
the bread that, these people ate make out of this inter¬ 
communication of souls? Might, he not excusably remark, 
as the navvy remarked to the Oxford House young man, 

“ H—11 and thunder-” ? And yet we understand it, 

appreciate it; and we who can breathe the atmosphere of 
studios without inconvenience are apt to say that it is none 
the less clever, exact, truthful, subtle, because only a few' 
persons can make head or tail of it. We can perceive, too, 
the fine satire of such a Rtroke as this in the delineation 
of the hero (What a hero!): “ Keniston to his other 
claims to distinction added that of being hard to know'. 
His friends always hastened to announce the fact to 
Rtrangers—adding, after a pause of suspense, that, they 
‘ would see what they could do.’ Visitors in whose favour 
he was induced to make an exception .were further warned 
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that he never spoke unless he was interested, so that they 
mustn’t mind if he remained silent.” We can perceive 
the wonderfulness of the faculty disclosed in this truly 
brilliant aper$u of Paris : 

Claudia . . . turned aimlessly into the wide whirling 
brightness of the streets. Never had she felt more 
isolated amid that ordered beauty which gives a social 
quality to the very stones and mortar of Paris. All 
about her were evidences of an artistic sensibility, per¬ 
vading every form of life like the nervous structure of the 
huge frame—a sensibility so delicate, alert, and univer¬ 
sal that it seemed to leave no room for obtuseness or error. 
In such a medium the faculty of plastic expression must 
develop as unconsciously as any organ in its normal sur¬ 
roundings ; to be “ artistic ” must cease to be an attitude 
and become a natural function. To Claudia the signifi¬ 
cance of the whole vast revelation was centred in the 
light it shed on one tiny spot of consciousness—the value 
of her husband's work. 

Take the story as a whole, take all the five stories, was 
the achievement worth achieving? We think so. There 
must be little art, as well as great art. But—and this is the 
moral we wish to inculcate—the little art is very little, very 
limited in its scope, its power, its appeal. The besetting 
danger of the time is, in art, to confuse the fine and subtle, 
the highly conventionalised, with the supreme elemental. 
No good quality can atone for the absence of the elemental. 
Art is not elemental—never will be nor can be. The 
moment it ceases to be an “ attitude ” towards life, it will 
cease to be art. And the artists of to-day are more and 
more prone to discuss themselves, to find their themes in 
their own artificial problems. The artists of the golden ages 
never did so. It is a sign of decadence, this pre-occupation 
with the inessential. But we are as we are, planted here by a 
power beyond the ken or art. If the age be decadent, we 
can help it no more than an old man can help being old. 
To the decadent age, a decadent literature. Let us make 
it as excellent as we can, and enjoy it as bravely as we can. 
But let us not lose our perspective, nor lower our ideals. 
Let us especially not miss the distinction between fine and 
great. We who write have a sincere admiration for Mrs. 
Wharton’s original and delicate talent; we have felt the 
tempation to give it all sorts of beautiful names; it suits 
us and our time; it is of the hour. But when we turn, for 
instance, to the poem whose last lines we have quoted 
above, v'e grow absurdly conscious of the instability of the 
whole Wharton fabric. 


Things Seen. 

The Cornfield. 

It stretched down the broad hill-slope, reaching almost 
to the station-yard, and as I waited on the little platform 
I thanked the good fortune that set its swaying yellow 
expanse before my town-tired eyes. A fussy engine tugged 
away at some trucks back in the siding, between whose 
metals ox-eyed daisies and meadow grasses grew. 
Geraniums blazed about a railway carriage that had 
evidently retired from active service to do duty as a 
lamp-shed. London was a hundred or more miles distant. I 
awaited my train contentedly! The cornfield dominated 
the landscape; every way I looked my eyes came back 
inevitably to that ripening stretch of wheat, deep amber 
in the very heart of the land. A small party of prospective 
travellers joined me on the platform. They were a friendly 
trio. The matron was young and comely, with small, 
kindly eyes and ruddy cheeks, the little girls owned 
shining ringlets with tips still damp from the brush, and 
their clean starched frocks stuck out stiffly at an acute 
angle, and crackled with every movement like a brown- 
paper pared. Excitement plainly simmered very near the 
surface. “ Tii Lunnon ? Ess, zur, me cousin hev alwez 


a-promised us. Doin’ mortal well hisself, conductor o’ a 
tram out Camberwell way, went from these parts fifteen 
years agone wi’out ten shillin’ tii 'ees name. The maidens 
be jest crazy tii zee all ez they hev heerd on, the waxworks 
an’ the Crystal Palace, brave fine chance fer us, I reckon 1 ” 
The owners of the crisp skirts executed a war-dance of 
expectancy at the conjured delights, while the mother 
mopped her perspiring brow. “You will find London 
a little warm, just now ? ” I hazarded. “ Bless’ee, country- 
volk dawnt take no ’eed o’ the weather, when they goes 
’olidayin’, no vay! ” I assisted in the conveying of the 
bundles and the little people into the train, and as they 
departed I reflected that the ideal holiday for some is 
Camberwell, for others cornfields; personally, I am for 
cornfields. 


The Unities. 

Patibntly I waited on the outer step of a bonnet shop 
in Bond-street. As the roadway traffic broke for a moment 
there crossed by the refuge over agaiimt me a vision in 
chiffon, fluff, feathers—all the luxuries of the season. 
Stepping off the refuge she stopped, and with the inter¬ 
rogation point of an expensive toe, turned over something 
which lay in the road. It was a silver-mounted driving 
whip. I saw her difficulty, which cost her but a moment’s 
hesitation. She did the only possible thing and passed 
on, with the slightest shadow of regret on her well-bred 
face. It looked a very nice whip. But while I hesitated, 
even before the roadway traffic had resumed its attack, 
a young man, immaculate, shiny, correct, stepped from the 
refuge. He, too, hesitated as he saw the whip ; turned it 
over with his umbrella, stooped, picked it up, and deposited 
it by the kerb. As he lifted his head our eyes met, and 
it flashed across me that the lady's difficulty and his 
difficulty would be mine. How could I combine a frock- 
coat, a silk hat, an umbrella and a driving-whip in a walk 
down Bond-street? And as I considered, with the whip 
lying at my feet, a boy with a slab of fish on his shoulder 
came along. He did not hesitate, or even abate his 
leisurely pace. In a moment the silver-mounted whip was 
swinging in his hand and he went on whistling gaily at 
the unities. 


All Jewry. 

To the Gentile first and afterward to the Jew, this has 
been the sequence in the matter, of Encyclopedias. But 
now The Jewish Encyclopedia (Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
New York) has begun to be born. When we look at its 
first volume, the first of twelve (how could they be other 
than twelve?) and see its bulk, its beauty of typography 
and illustrations, its immense list of contributors, in all 
countries, its incalculable erudition; and when we con¬ 
template the cost of the whole work, which must exceed 
half-a-million dollars; we are moved to compare Dr. Isidore 
Singer, its editor, with Nehemiah. Five years ago Dr. 
Singer, a graduate of the University of Vienna, could speak 
hardly a dozen words of English. Yet the idea of a great 
Jewish Encyclopedia, printed in the most widely spoken 
language on earth, had taken possession of this obscure 
student Assuredly lie must have known sometliing of 
the emotions that filled Nehemiah when he had conceived 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem : 

Then went I up in the night by the brook, and viewed 
the wall, and turned back, and entered by the gate of the 
valley, and so returned. 

And the rulers knew not whither I went, or what I 
did ; neither had I as yet told it to the Jews, nor to the 
priests, nor to the nobles, nor to the rulers, nor to the rest 
that did the work. 


Even when Dr. Singer had told his plans to the priests. 
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the nobles, and the rulers, he had still to tell it to the 
publishers, and here, again, his case resembled Nehemiah’s. 
The publishers of Germany and France were cold to him; 
not one could see his way to an enterprise of this magni¬ 
tude : 

When Sanballat the Horonite, and Tobiah the servant, 
the Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian, heard it, they 
laughed us to scorn, and despised us, and said, What is 
this thing that ye do ? 

True, the German publisher, Brockhaus, did not laugh, but 
he asked for guarantees which could not be given. In 
France the Anti-Semitic wave and the Dreyfus case 
rendered the search for a publisher hopeless. Then the 
venerable Zadoc Kahn, chief rabbi of France, advised the 
young man to go west. He crossed the Atlantic, and, pay¬ 
ing no duty on his idea, melted—a solitary figure in a black 
coat—into the crowds of Broadway. Publishers received 
a card, saw a man, and heard a great idea expounded in 
broken English with an Austrian Jewish accent. It was 
impossible that the young Encyclopedist should have made 
an impressive figure, and after some flurry and hustle he in¬ 
variably found himself in the street. It was in the street that 
his eye fell on a street-car advertisement of the Standard 
Dictionary. Arguing that the publishers of such a work 
must, be of the right stamp, our young Nehemiah went to 
see Funk and Wagnalls. There appear to be five members 
of this firm; their portraits are arranged pattern-wise on 
page 7 of the illustrated prospectus of the Encyclopedia. 
A set of stem, smart faces. These men needed to be con¬ 
vinced, and they were convinced : 

Then Eliashib the high priest rose up with his brethren 
the priests, and they builded the sheep-gate; they sancti¬ 
fied it, and set up the doors of it; even unto the tower of 
Meah they sanctified it, unto the tower of Hananeel. 

And, as usual, the sheep were easily led through the sheep- 
gate. The vast scheme took shape and parts. Very soon 
a huge organisation was in working order. No fewer than 
four hundred scholars, all versed in Jewish lore, have agreed 
to write for the Encyclopedia. In Vienna, in Paris, in 
St. Petersburg, in London, they are even now corrugating 
their brows over MSS. and papyri, and writing their 
articles to be ready by given dates. In New York there is 
a Board of Consulting Editors. Abroad, there is a Foreign 
Board of Consulting Editors. Their cultured Hebrew faces, 
as portrayed by photo-process, are a study. And the 
portraits of the eager men and women who form the sub- 
editorial, art, proof-reading, and stenographic staffs convey, 
as nothing else could, an idea of the magnitude of the 
machine which Dr. Singer has set in motion. The 
facsimiles of MSS., galley proofs, and what not, repeat the 
tale. It is the Jewish genius for co-operation over again. 
The Funk and Wagnalls sheep-gate was but the begin¬ 
ning: 

Next unto them builded the men of Jericho. And next 
to them builded Zaccur the son of Imri. 

But the fish-gate did the sons of Hassenaah build, who 
also laid the beams thereof, and set up the doors thereof, 
the locks thereof, and the bars thereof. 

And next unto them repaired Meremoth the son of 
ITrijah, the son of Koz. And next unto them repaired 
Meshullam the son of Berechiah the son of Meshezabeel. 
And next unto them repaired Zadok the son of Baana. 
And next unto them the Tekoites repaired, etc. 

And so, working next and with each other, Dr. Singer’s 
cohort of scholars may be trusted to bring their magnum 
opus to a symmetrical conclusion. 

In the presence even of the first volume one’s feeling 
with regard to this work is one of awe. What a gathering 
together of the attributes of this marvellous race, in whose 
eight million living souls are represented nearly all man’s 
experience and skill and learning and memory and wisdom 
and suffering. One feels all this in the trifles, the chance 


entries, on which a roving and bewildered eye pauses. 
The obscure biographies of ralibis, amoraim, copyists, 
Talmudists, bookmen, and merchants, in lands and cities 
remote, produce a powerful effect. Dip where you will 
and learn what was done or said by Cohen Abigdor, the 
learned and wealthy rabbi of Ferrara, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, or by Joseph Ben Isaac Ben Stans Ibn 
Abitur, who, “ according to one of Abitur’s own acrostic 
poems,” was bom in Merida, about the beginning of the 
century, when England was ripening for the Norman in¬ 
vasion. Have you yet sufficiently acquainted yourself with 
the works of that eminent Barcelona scholar of the four¬ 
teenth century, Abraham Ben Hayyim Ben Remok? They 
can show you a MS. of his in the Bodleian. And 
Itussiaen, Lithuanian, Arab, and Greek doctors, mathe¬ 
maticians, poets, chess-players, and men of prayer—“ the 
chosen men of Israel, thirty thousand ”—here they are 1 
Perhaps you never heard of the Baron Ephraim Lopez 
Pereira d’Aguilar, whose farm, in Colebroke-row, Islington, 
was knewn a hundred years ago as Starvation Farm, for 
that he starved his sheep and oxen, his he-goats and she- 
goats most abominably, but left .£200,000 to his daughters. 
Here are his biography and his portrait. 

But why do we potter round in a volume which contains 
articles on Aaron, Ablutions, Abraham, Anglo-Israeiism, 
Angelology, Apocalypse, and Alpha and Omega? Or why 
do we seek to compass the magnitude of a work which 
gives a drawing of Abraham’s Oak at Mamre? The oak 
still puts forth leaves as it did when Josephus referred to 
it, and the Crusaders rested in its shade, and told each 
other that here Abraham bargained with Epliron, the 
Hittite, for the cave of Machpelah. Let the scope and 
magnificence of this work, now in its first stage, struggle 
through our sentences. Already we seem to hear the 
exultant words: “ So the wall was finished in the twenty- 
and-fifth day of the month Elul, in fifty and two days. 
And it came to pass, that when all our enemies heard 
thereof, and all the heathen that were about us saw these 
things, they wero much cast down in their own eyes; for 
they perceived that the work was wrought of our God.” 


W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 

An Appreciation. 

It is to be feared that the great British public has not 
been particularly perturbed by the announcement of the 
decease of William Cosmo Monkhouse. It takes a great 
deal to catch and hold the attention of “ the average man ” 
in this more-or-less United Kingdom; and Monkhouse had 
succeeded in impressing his individuality upon two classes 
only—those who are interested in the pictorial arts, and 
those who are specially interested in the art of poetry. With 
his work and influence as an art critic I have nothing to do 
for the moment; it is as a writer of verse that he attracts 
me mainly. And as such, one is obliged to admit, his vogue 
was, and remains, limited. How could it be otherwise? 
To begin with, he was not an advertising man; and, 
secondly, there were few to advertise him. He had his 
influential admirers, who worked loyally for him, so far as 
it was possible. But not much was possible. It was 
Monkhouse’s misfortune (or advantage—who shall say 
which?) that the greater part of his time and energy was 
given, not to verse-work, but to prose-work about pictorial 
art. He wrote some dozen books on the latter subject; 
his verse-books are only three in number —A Dream of 
Idleness, published in 1865, when he was only twenty-five 
years of age ; Corn and Poppies, printed twenty-five years 
later— i.e., in 1890; and The Christ on the Hill, a single 
ballad brought out in folio and with sumptuous illustra¬ 
tions, in 1895. 
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Now, this record shows quite sufficiently that Monkhouse 
was not, primarily a poet. No convinced nnd consecrated 
bard could be satisfied with such an output. Monkhouse 
could have had no overwhelming leaning towards the poetic 
life and fame, or he would not have occupied so much of his 
leisure from official work in the criticism of painters and 
of painting. He began, to be sure, as a poet, but within 
three years he sought fame as a fictionist, though he never 
repeated the experiment. His poetry, we may take it, was 
the flower, it was not the business, of his life. Something of 
the man is revealed in the preface to the Dream of Idle¬ 
ness —a preface singularly dignified and self-respecting. 
It was a sign of the old head on the young shoulders. 
Though he was only sixty-one when he died, he was, in a 
sense, old from his youth up. He always had, if one may 
say so, a sort of aged air. And that, perhaps, accounts 
for the singular maturity of his first verse-volume. A 
Dream of Idleness was more than promising ; it was, in its 
way, a definite, though small, achievement. Its chief 
weakness was an obvious and admitted indebtedness to 
Tennyson. The young writer had been markedly impressed 
by In Menxpriam , and wrote several pieces on the same 
metrical model. There was an echo, too, of Maud in 
such lines ns these : 

I am fallen in lore with pain, 

Such treachery lurks in delight, 

Then leave me alone to the wind and the rain 
Alone to the starless night : 

Alone to the starless night, 

Where the willow is tearing her hair, 

Where the aspen is white with a shivering fright, 

And the poplar-tree writhes in despair. 

Still more marked was the influence of the Tennysonian 
blank verse in the “ idyl ” called “ Restored to Sight,” and 
beginning: 

O blessed Eve! O blessed Christmas Eve! 

When our good Vicar's well-beloved wife 

Beheld her home and husband once again. 

That Tennyson had always had a magnetic charm for Monk- 
house was shown again in Corn and Poppies , with its 
imitation of the elder writer’s “ Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights,” called “ Recollections of Alfred Tennyson,” nnd 
its open confession— 

My soul was steeped in the golden rhyme 
Of Tennyson, the Laureate. 

In A Dream of Idleness, a notable feature was the writer’s 
frequent use of the sonnet, form. In Corn and Poppies 
one sees signs of the interest he had come to take, in the 
long interval, in the old French forms which Mr. Gosse and 
Mr. Dobson did so much to popularise in English. The 
dedication took the shape of a rondel, and in the body of 
the book there were four rondeaux, to say nothing of a 
“ Virelui Aneien.” Of the rondeaux Mr. he Gallienne gave 
specimens in the “ Morris ’ volume of The Poets and the 
Poetry of the Century. I prefer to reproduce here the 
rondeau redouble wliicli appeared for the first time in the 
collection called Latter-Day Lyrics (1878), and which was 
never reprinted by its author. I give it. because it is 
characteristic of the man as well as a piece of poetic 
ingenuity : 

My soul is sick of nightingale and rose, 

The perfume and ttie darkness of the grove; 

I weary of the fevers and the throes, 

And all the enervating dreams of love. 

At morn I love to hear the lark, and rove 
The meadows, where the simple daisy shows 

Her guiltless bosom to the skies above— 

My soul is sick of nightingale and rose. 

The afternoon is sweet, and sweet repose, 

But let me lie where breeze-blown branches move. 

I hate the stillness where the sunbeams doze, 

The perfume and the darkness of the grove. 


I love to hear at eve the gentle dove 
Contented coo the day’s delightful close. 

She sings of joy and all the calm thereof— 

I weary of the fevers and the throes. 

I love the night who like a mother throws 

Her arms round hearts that throbbed and limbs 
that strove. 

As kind as Death, that puts an end to woes 
And all the enervating dreams of Love. 

Because my soul is sick of fancies wove 
Of fervid ecstasies and crimson glows, 

Because the taste of cinnamon and clove 
Palls on my palate—let no man suppose 
My soul is sick. 

Perhaps one reason why Monkhouse, as a poet, never 
seized and retained the ear of I he public may be found in 
his very versatility. Though his verse-production was 
small, it was wide in range. He could descend with ease 
and effect from the heights of “ A Dead March ” (his chef 
d'ceuvre, as I think most judges allow) to the comparative 
depths of the “ familiar ”—such as his lines, in his first, 
volume, on “My Friend,” and his stanzas in his second 
volume, called “ De Libris.” Concerning his books he 
wrote : 

And some are dear as friends, and some 
We keep because we need them ; 

And some we ward from worm and thumb, 

And love too well to read them. 

My own are poor, and worthy new, 

But I've an Elzevir or two. 

For the writing of familiar verse Monkhouse had un¬ 
doubtedly a gift. 

Possibly some one—-Mr. Gosse or Mr. Dobson—may 
now give us a selection from the verse of Monkhouse. 
It would be a small volume if it contained only what 
posterity is likely to care for and accept. Monkhouse 
wrote little that had absolute finish and felicity He was 
more interesting, more valuable, as a man than as a verse- 
writer or a prose-writer. But are not. alj men greater than 
their works? Monkhouse wns content to make no loud or 
violent appeal to the outer world. He lived his own life 
in his own way. And who can blame him? No one is 
called upon to live for the benefit of the outsider. Monk- 
house gave the public three slender books of verse ; he was 
probably under no delusion as to the amount- of permanent 
matter which they contained. 

W. D. A. 


Correspondence. 

Mr. Hall Caine. 

Sir, — I cannot refrain from writing to you with regard 
to the criticism of The Christian which you quote from the 
new Quarterly. It seems to me most unfair, if not 
altogether unjust, to classify Mr. Caine with Miss Corelli. 
When Mr. Caine wrote The Deemster and The Bondman 
there was hardly a paper of any standing in London and 
the provinces that did not hail him as a genius. Praise 
was literally heaped upon him. We were told that a new 
great writer was among us, that he had developed the 
English novel on new lines, and that he had a wonderful 
future before him. Among others who acknowledged bis 
genius I call to mind John Buskin, Wilkie Collins, Thomas 
Edward Brown, A. T. Quiller-Couch, R. D. Blackmore, 
W. E. Gladstone, etc., who were unanimous in asserting 
that he was in the very front rank of living English 
novelists. But, according to the Quarterly critic, all these 
men of intellect and literary -feeling were wrong, and he 
only is right ; for surely it is not possible that he wishes 
us to believe that Hall Caine once possessed genius, but 
that of late years it has entirely evaporated? I challenge 
anyone to read The Seapegoat, or either of the above-named 
novels, and then peruse such a palpably absurd article as 
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that quoted in your paper without a feeling of impatience 
and annoyance. To put the case in a very mild form, 
Mr. Caine has a sense of style, excellent spelling, and correct 
grammar. Can anyone say the same of Miss Corelli ? 

It may be very true that many inferior writers attain 
an immense popularity, but it does not necessarily follow 
that all popular writers a.re inferior, even in these days. 
Besides, was there ever a time when the critics accepted 
large circulations without demur! We all know what 
they liad to say about Dickens. It seems to me that the 
present position of Mr. Hall Caine with regard to his 
critics has been brought about by the indiscreet things 
he has from time to time spoken to interviewers, but more 
especially by the untrue stories which his so-called friends 
have persistently circulated about him. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that I believe his name will 
go down to posterity when the name of Miss Corelli is 
entirely forgotten. ■ If being an admirer of Mr. Caine's 
necessitates being a unit of the “ vast and half-educated 
public” sneered at by the Quarterly critic, then I am 
proud of being half-educated, and happy to belong to such 
a public.—I am, etc., 

C. Fred Kenyon. 

Ellesmere Park, Eccles. 


Sir,—111 your current issue you cite, with seeming 
approval, some remarks suggested to a Quarterly reviewer 
by the contemplation of the many editions of the works 
of Miss Corelli and Mr. Caine, which, if we may credit their 
publishers' announcements, are called for by the reading 
public. We learn that the reading public of England has 
been converted " from an aristocracy into a huge hetero¬ 
geneous democracy,” and that “ whereas formerly the novels 
which had most readers were those which, in the opinion 
of all competent judges, were the best,” the very reverse 
is the case now. Unfortunately for the Quarterly 
reviewer, the facts which move him to such melancholy 
reflections have existed as long as there has been an 
■organised literature; at all times there have been works 
of inferior literary merit, but enjoying a very large circula¬ 
tion. The Quarterly reviewer instances Dickens, Thackeray 
and George Eliot; it is doubtful if even Dickens had 
such a large average circulation as Reynolds, G. P. R. 
James, or Harrison Ainsworth ; it is almost certain that 
Lady Blessington and Mrs. Gore commanded a larger sale 
in their day than did George Eliot. The result is the same 
if we look abroad. Eugene Sue sold better than Balzac ; 
Paul de Kock sold better than even Dumas, whilst some 
thirty years earlier Ducray-Dumesnil and Pignult-Lebrun, 
names practically forgotten now, were far and away the 
most popular French novelists, far more popular than 
Madame de Stael, Chateaubriand, or the youthful Hugo. 
But the most striking example comes from Germany ; 
during the period when Goethe, Schiller, Jean Paul, Tieck, 
Xovalis and Fouqud were writing the masterpieces of 
modern German literature, the really popular writers, the 
men who made money out of literature, were K. G. 
Cramer and Yulpius. Rinaldn Rinaldini der Rduberliaupt- 
wann could have given Wilhelm Meister or the Wahlvcr- 
wandtschaften an easy beating in the matter of circulation. 
Personally, I am convinced * that if a Dickens or a 
Thackeray were to appear now they would command that 
wider sale that is denied, for perfectly intelligible reasons, 
to Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hardy or Mr. James. 

In reviewing Braudes’ Main Currents in Nineteenth 
Century Literature, would it not have been advisable to 
state that the Danish original is some thirty years old, 
and that for the last twenty-five years the work has been 
a classic in Germany, the four volumes having been pub¬ 
lished in a most excellent German translation by A. 
Strodtmann from 1872 to 1876? Vol. IV., Der Natural is- 
mus in England, etc., is, save for its insufficient appreeia- 
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gossip is scrupulously excluded, and the work has all the diguity of a carefully written 

biography.’ . 

“ The biography covers all aspects of the Kings career. —Scotsman. 

“ By far the best of the popular lives of the King that have jet been published.” 

Daily Act os. 

SEA AND COAST FISHING: with Special Reference 

to Angling in Estanries and Land-locked Wat9rs. By F. G. AFLALO, 
Author of “Sea Fishing on the English Const,” Ac. 50 Illustration*. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Os. 

“The whole inj’Sterv is expounded, a result all the more effectively achieved by 
means of the excellent illuslrations.”— Country Life. 

“Obviously the work of a man who knows what he writing atom. The hook will 
have a fascination even for those who know very little of the gentle craft beloved of 
lzaak Walton.”— Bristol Mercury. 

THE STORY OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE: its 

HiBtory and Position. By CHARLES DUGUID, Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Mr. Dueuid. having set forth to expound the ‘history and position * of the Stock 
' Exchange, ha* also doue ample justice to its romance, its humour, and its strong 
elements of personal interest; and his book, beautifully illustrated by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell and Mr. Dudley Hardy, is assured of an eager welcome and a widespread 
popu larity.”— W arid. 

GREAT MEN. By Harold Begbie and 

F. CARRUTHER9 GOULD, Authors of “The Political Struwwelpeter.” 
Illustrations in Colours. Demy 4to, picture tmards, 3s. Gd. 

“ We have none of us forgotten ‘The Political Struwwelpeter*....acombination of 

happv caricature and honest humour that set all people laughing.And u->w the 

authors have in their 4 Great Men' given us another little book which is equally 
delightful."— Daily Express. 

••‘Great Men’ is capital fun.”— Punch. 

SPRINGTIME IN THE BASQUE MOUNTAINS. 

By ARTHUR LASENBY LIBERTY. Illustrated. Fcap. 4*x>, cloth 
gilt, I2s. 

HOW TO INVEST AND HOW TO SPECULATE. 

By C. H. THORPE. (“How To” Series VI.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 5g. 

“His hook covers the field completely. In its first part the author lays down the 
principles of investment and s|H‘cuiatiou ; and thin, descending from the general to the 
particular, he leads us, in the second part of his book, through the various markets of 
the Stock Exchange, setting forth their characteristics and sum uuridmr the position 
of their leading loans aud companies with a cogency that is striking.”— Pall Mall Ga:etU. 

THE CASE FOR THE FACTORY ACTS. By 

VARIOUS WRITERS. K.liit-d by Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. Willi a Preface 
by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 8vo, doth, 2s. IM. 


London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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tion of Coleridge, the sanest and most brilliant account 
extant of the great group of poets writing in England from 
1790 to 1825.—I am, etc., 

Alfred Nutt. 


Rivals in Age. 

Sir, —You say in your issue of July 20 that the 
“Notes and Queries” column of the Nottingham¬ 
shire Guardian has run longer than any other such 
feature in a provincial newspaper. Allow me to 
explain that a similar column, called “ Bye-Gones,” 
in the Border Counties Advertizer (Owestrv), has 
been running since 1871, and I am inclined to think 
that if it was not the first provincial column of the kind 
to be published, it was the first to be reprinted in 
periodical parts. The volumes of Bye-Gones from 1871 
to 1900 lie before me.—I am. etc.. 

E. Woodall (Ed. Bye-Gones). 

Oswestry. . 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 96 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best four-line 
stanza on a dead author. We award the prize to Miss Mary A. Woods, 
Clifton-gardens, W., for the foliowiug : 

Robert Browning. 

The paths of night and death unscathed he trod, 

His eye still fixed where, pale in whitening skies, 

Love’s herald-star assured a sun’s uprise, 

And darkness slain, and earth “ afire with God.’’ 

Other verses follow: 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The mountain tops of letters were hi> aim ; 

A mountain top received his weary frame : 

With hardihood the highest peaks he sealed : 

Flushed with success, how was it that he failed ? 

[P. A., Ramsgate.] 

R. L. S. 

Far Samoa marks his tomb : 

Britain gives his spirit room. 

Dead the breather, yet the brt ath 
Comes and comes, defeating death. 

[H. J., Hadley Wood.] 

POI’E. 

His special points were elegance and wit. 

Neat phrasing formed his intellectual scope, 

A rare causticity that ever bit— 

These were the Cardinals that made this Pope ! 

[F. H. D., Torquay.] 

Heine. 

Heinrich Heine ! bitter-sweet! 

Sweet as opening rose’s breath : 

Bitter as house where mourners meet : 

Sweet as Life and bitter as Death. 

[A. G. M., Glasgow.] 

SAPrHO. 

Quenched are the fires long since : long stilled the heart— 

Thy stormy heart: sweet Sappho. But, for me. 

Thou Sleei^est—and from thv lips, in dreaming, start 
Sweet broken fragments of thv Reverie. 

[H. C. P.] 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Dear Coleridge, thy flame of life burnt fast: 

Weak-willed and tempest-tost from first to last— 

Yet Wisdom writ iu blood, and Song divine 
But prove the strength of weakness such as thine. 

[H. G. T., London.] 


John Keats. 

The love of beauty “ held him, like a star ” 

That shone unmated o'er this world’s endeavour; 

And by' its splendour, drawn from earth afar, 

He built on dreams, which live, with him, for ever. 

[A« E. W., Greenock.], 

Goldsmith. 

Iu winsome words, simple with gold inwrought. 

Goldsmith ! Well-named thou gavest us thy thought; 

But since, alas ! thou laid’st thy cunning tcols away 
Perforce with weary* words of gilt we rest content to-day. 

[W. F., Duncou.] 

Tennyson. 

Freedom he sang; our hearts would brim 
Beneath that strong, heroic strain. 

He sleeps : our 1 ardliugs pipe in vain ; 

The voice of Engl ind sl.*eps with him. 

[C. C. P., Epworth.} 

Chaucer. 

Chaucer is dead that maV the welkin ring 
With songs that told the wull male holiday; 

For then all months were May, all seasons Spring; 

And are they not to-day r 

[Twkntiman, Birmingham.] 
Browning. 

Tho* oft thy voice be harsh as iaven’s croak, 

Thy gait more shambling than the camel’s roll. 

Yet lovable in its strength, like some gnarled oak, 
Browning, is thy gaunt gladiator soul. 

[S. Y., Eastbourne. J 

Emily Bronte. 

Your body died, and few men shed their tears ; 

But that bright, quenchless fire that lit your eyes — 

That stem white spirit of passionate Love shall rise, 

And purify mankind through countless years. 

[C. F. K., F ries, j, 

Ruskin. 

What need is there of verse to sing thy' praise r 
Ruskin, historian of the visionary"; 

Since, from her sunlit stones and moonlit way's, 

Venice siugs thee one grand apostrophe ! 

[F. C. H., Cardiff.] 


Dickens. 

Ah ! Dickens, king of laughter and of tears, 
Thy'charm outruns the cavalcade of years : 

Still are we cheered or softened by r thy spell, 

And laugh at Pickwick, sigh for Little Xrfl, 

[J. K. W., Cornwall.] 


Competition No. 97 (New Series). 

In the “ Literary Lounger” column of this week’s Sketch appears 
the following paragraph :— 

With regard to the fashion of re-christening and re-issuing old 
lK>oks, which has grown considerably of late on both sides of the 
Atlantic, ail American literary journal suggests that a big suc¬ 
cess is in store for the publisher who will bring out a new edition 
of Robinson Crtistw as On a Jjcsn t Island, and FEsop's Fables under 
the title of Animals If ho have Talked with Me. 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best re-christenings of sir 
wr/f-knrnrn Ixioks. The actual and proposed titles should be written 
down in parallel columns, each opposite each. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wedne>day, July' 31. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to he found on the second page of Wrapjier, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany" each attempt with a separate coupou ; other¬ 
wise* the first, only will lx? considered. Contributions to lx* written oil 
one side of the paper only*. 

e 
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OUR HIGHLAND DAYS. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF 
DR. JOHN KENNEDY. 

With a Sketch of his Later Life by his Son, 

HOWARD ANGUS KENNEDY. 

large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, Us. 

44 Dr. Kennedy was a fine specimen of honesty and 
independence, and left Iiehind him a great record of 
good work ."—Spectator. 

•‘Will be read with interest by all who knew or 
were influenced by this eminent CongregationaliBt 
writer and Divine. In the early part of the lxx)k will 
tie found some interesting reminiscences of religious 
life in the , Highlands in the first half of the last 
■century.*’— Literature. 

“Many picturesque reminiscenced of life in Scotland 
during the early part of last century are given.” 

Morning Leader. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“PEEP OF DAY.” 

BEING THE LIFE STORY OF 
MRS. MORTIMER, 

By her Niece, Mrs. MEYER. 

With an Introduction by the 

REV. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 

With a Photogravure Portrait and Illustration* 

Crown 8ro, oloth gilt, 8*. 6d. 

“ It describes how the • Peep of Day ■ came to be 
written, and tells many new anecdotes of Miss Bevan, 
S 10 TT m T» h w ear Jy womanhood was a great friend of 
Mr. H. E. Manning, who became the famoas Cardinal. 
A number of letters from him, and details connected 
with his youth, will be found ia the volume.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

A DAINTY GIFT-BOOK . 

Dedicated byyrac lout permission, to Her Majest y 
Queen Alexandra. 

OUR GRAOIOUS 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

By the Rev. Canon FLEMING, B.D., 

Of It Mich Ml’S, Ohsstsr Square. 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Queen, 
from a Painting by Edward Hughes, and 
3 Illustrations of Sandringham. 

Crown 8vo, white cloth gilt, and gilt 
top, 2s. 6d. 

44 One cannot predict the limits of the sale of such 
a book. There is perhaps no preacher of the day who 
appeals so much to the great men of the country, the 
able men of the country, and the young men of the 
country as Canon Fleming.”— Qiusn. 

44 Canon Fleming has never found a more inspiring 
subject for his Courtier-like pen thin the gracious 
lady who shares the throne cf our Sovereign.” 

St. James'8 Gazette. 

“A brief and eminently readable sketch of the 
Queen.”— Scotsman. 

“A charming booklet.”— Daily Mail. 


Published by 

THE RELIGI0U8 TRACT SOCIETY, 

INCOR FOR A TED, 

56, Paternoster Row, London. 


THE THRUSH: 

A Periodical for the Publication of 
Original Poetry 

Edited by MULLETT ELLIS. 

FM0C powrprnoi m month. 

Br Osdkb it All, Booksellers. 

An Edition do Luxe, now limited (> 50 copies, 
sumptuously printed, is also published at Half 
a-crown per month. This Edition, being rare 
mnd 0/ intrinsic merit, must eventually become 
valuable. 

Since its origin, on the first day of the New Century, 
Poems have already, appeared in “The Thrush " 
from the following well-known Authors:— 

Dr. Richard Garnett; W. E. Henley; Emily Hickey; 
0. W. Wynne; Mackenzie Bell; P. PrevoBt Bat- 
tersby; Kekle Howard; Harold Begbie; A. P. 
Graves; Nora Hopper; L. Alma-Tadema; Norman 
Gale; Dr. Gilbert Munay; John Hutchinson ; The 
Hon. Albinia Brodrifik; Arthur Symons; N. Car- 
rutbers Gould; Clifton Bingham; E. Tindal Atkin¬ 
son ; Lady Margaret Sackville; Hamilton AVdd ; 
Sir Wyke Bay lisa, P.R.I.; Victor Plarr; Edgar 
Fawcett ; Lady Gilbert; the Rev. W. J. Dawson ; 
and Mullett Ellis. 

other Poems by Eminent Writers are promised. 

Amongst the Contents of the August Number are 
Poems by Lady Fi.okkkce Douglas, and a Sonnet by 
the great Lord Lettoh. 

The Sonnets in the Newnham College Prize Com- 
petition are also published in the August Nimber, 
and the Rules relating to “The Thrush " Prise Poem 
Competition (Six Prizes). First Prize, Ten Pounds 
sterling. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1030.-AUGUST, 1001__ od. 

A BORDER BURN. Br ALFRED AU8TIN_THREE 

YEAR8 WITH THE METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE 
— THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Part I.—ACROS8 
THE HIMALAYAS IN MID*WINTER. Br THE EARL 

OF RONALDSHAY.-FOUNTAINBLUE. Br JOHN 

BUCHAN.-PORTLAND. Br MAY BYRON.-SPECU¬ 
LATING ON A DOUBLE EVENT.-MU8INGS WITHOUT 

METHOD:— The Worship or Spsio—The Urivirsae Passiok 
or Rahro—Thr Corsehorst Decay or Sport—The Drprlop- 
hprt of Cricket-Thi Hustler ir Litebsture—The Vardal 
at Wore-Marhle Hill ard Hooakth HouseBcsh- 

Wiisckieo." THREE NOVELS. Br G. 8. STREET_ 

A SIDE-SHOW. Bv "LINESMAN.-- A LANGUID 

SESSION AND A LIBERAL FARCE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edirruroh aro Loehoe. 


NOW READY. 

Was Alfred King of England ? 

By A SAXON. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2a. fid. 

A brief review of one of our latest text books, 
showing the true relations of Prince Alfred both to 
the Saxon people in England and to her Homan 
invaders. 


Hareiboh A Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


MB. EPI6TETUS, Jim., HIS BOOK. 

Wherein is set forth a 

Common-Sense Philosophy for the Conduct of LfV ’ 
Specially Written for Unsophisticated and Simple-minded Folk, 
and for those who ignore every form of Conventional Religion. 
A Theme for the Twentieth Century and until the Millennium 
shall Dawn. 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Now ready, cloth, price 3». Hi., post free. 

John H tv wood, Peausgate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London: 2 j> and ;i 0 . Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE HADE.” Devo¬ 
tional Meditations in the Hannta of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

Now Ready, Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth 
boards, Is. 8d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 

Lectures on the Principle of Nonconformity. By 
P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence.”— Manchester Guardian. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHBPHEARD, Ltd., 
21 and 22, Furmval, Street, K.C. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNO UNCEMENTS. 

A REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Prioe 6s. 

ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. 
ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES. 

By MAURICE THOMPSON. 
175,000 Copies Sold in America. 

A MAGNIFICENT NEW WORK ON 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Prioe fie. 

FAMILIAR BUTTERFLIES ARD 
MOTHS, 

By W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., F.E.S., 

Assistant in the Zoological Department, British 
Museum (Natural History). 

Illustrated with 18 beautiful Coloured Plates. 


THE BEST POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

NOW READY.—In 1 Complete Volume, 
price 7s. 6d. 

CAS8ELL’S ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY DF THE BOER WAR. 

Profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
Pistes, to. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price fie. 

THE FIRST HALF-YEARLY VOLUME 

OF 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

Containing the first portion of 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S Orest Story. 
“KIM”; Complete Stories, &c. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—Boards, prioe 8». fid. ; 
cloth, 5s. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ 
MIDSUMMER VOLUME. 

With Pictures on nearly every page, together 
with 6 Full-Page Coloured Plates, 
and numerous Illustrations printed in Colour. 


A SVPERB PANORAMA of the SIGHTS 
and SCENERY of the British Isles can he 
viewed in the great Art Work which Messrs. 
Cassell 4" Company are about to publish in 

FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, price 6d. net. 

UNDER THE TITLE OF 

PICTORIAL BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND. 

tech Part will contain 32 pacw or 
beautiful Pine-Art Pictures exquisitely re¬ 
produced fFent Oopyriyht P h o to g r ap h s . 

PART I., with which will be given a large 
Rembrandt Photogravure of the magnifioent 
picture EDINBURGH FROM ARTHUR’S 
SEAT, by J. MACWHIRTER, R.A., will 
be ready on AUGUST 14. 

TM« WORK WILL Bl OOMPLCTRD IN 
21 PARTS. 

CASSELL A COMPANY, Limited, London 
and all Booksellers’. 
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The Literary Week. 

Twelve French novels, each representing a phase of the 
fiction of the period, have l>een newly translated, and will 
be published by Mr. Heinemann, with coloured plates by 
French artists. Each lxx>k will contain a short biographical 
note by the editor (Mr. Edmund Gosse), and an introduction 
by a well-known WTiter. The sequence of the series will be 
as follows: Stendhal’s La Chartreuse, de Panne, with an 
introduction by Maurice Hewlett; Balzac’s Les Deux Jennes 
Marines, with an introduction by George Moore; Dumas 
nere's 1ai Ttdipe .Voire, w T ith an introduction by Dr. Richard 
Garnett; George Sand’s Man prat, with an introduction by 
“ John Oliver Hobbes Merimee’s Carmen and Colombo, 
with arr introduction by Arthur Symons; Victor Hugo’s 
Notre Dame de Paris, with an introduction bv Andrew 
Lang; Octave Feuillet’s Le Roman d'nn Jeuve Homme 
Pauvre, with an introduction by Henry Harland; Dumas 
fils’ La Dame (tux Cetmelias, with an introduction by 
Edmund Gosse ; Flaubert’s Madame Borary, with an intro¬ 
duction by Henry James; Alphonse Hamlet's l.e. Nabob, 
with an introduction by Prof. W. P. Trent; Jules et. 
Edmond de Goncourt’s Renee Mtmperin, with an introduc¬ 
tion by James Fitznraurice-Kelly; and Guy de Maupassant's 
Pierre et Jean, with an introduction by the Earl of Crewe. 


More than once R. L. Stevenson acknowledged that, he 
owed much to Patrick Walker. To the rrew edition of 
Walker’s JiUdiographica Presbi/teriana, which Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton will publish in the autumn, Mr. Crockett has 
contr ibuted a Preface, from which we take the following: 

And then how triumphantly graphic he is ! Consider 
the account of the killing of John Brown, the carrier of 
Priesthill, and the appalling spectacle of Pederr the Prophet, 
on that grey dawn when he took his farewell, coming out of 
the door of the doomed house, saying to liimself, “ Poor 
woman, a fearful morning ! ” and then, twice over, “ A dark, 
misty morning ! ” It makes one shiver as one reads. 

I have always thought that a great deal of the incision 
and directness of the late Mr. Stevenson’s style in narration 
could Ire traced to his familiarity with Patrick Walker’s 
account of the death of John Brown. Those curious in the 
matter, and familiar with the wonderful histories of Alan 
Breck and David Balfour, will Ire able to parallel many 
phrases in a somewhat remarkable manner—that is, not at 
all literally, but in the spirit of them. Mr. Stevenson him¬ 
self, when taxed with the fact, only responded unblushingly 
with, “ Well, you’re another ! ” 


The Daily News published on Thursday a long and 
informing article on “ The Book Sales of the Season,” witli 
a list of fifty-four works that realised £100 or more. Six 


Irooks brought £400 and more. They were: 

Shakespeare. First Folio .£1,720 

Caxton. The Ryall Book . 1,550 

Banyan. Pilgrim’s Progress. First Part. First 

Edition. Ong. calf . 1,475 

Shakespeare. Titus Andronicus. 4to. 020 

Gray. Designs by R. Bentley for Six Poems. 

“ Ode to Poesy ’’and extra stanza of “ Elegy ” 

in Gray’s auto. 400 

Rappresentatione S. M. Maddalena . 400 

The first four items are record prices. 


" In a remote country inn,” writes a travelling correspon¬ 
dent, “ where I was weat her-bound for an afternoon last 
week, I found, somewhat to my astonishment,, a sixpenny 
edition of John Inylesant. I rend that remarkable book 
Through again from cover to cover, and I now look back 
upon that wet afternoon and evening as containing the 
most interesting, and, may I say, the most fruitful hours 
I have spent for a long time. A few days later I learned 
from a letter by Mr. Charles Linnell in the Athemeum, that 
since its first issue, in 1881, 81,250 copies of John 
Inylesant have been circulated. Good! That is still some 
94,000 copies behind the advertised (American) circulation 
of Alice of Old Vincennes, but 81,250 copies in twenty 
years of such a hook is very gratifying in the interests of 
sincerity and fundamental braimvork. You may care to 
paste in your common-place hook this, “ The True Story ” 
of John Inylesant, from Mr. LinnelPs letter: 


With the exception of the author himself, the MS. of 
John Inglesnnt was seen by no one but Mrs. Shorthouse and 
tlie lady who copied it for the press. The copy was finished 
in 1877, hut it was put by and was seen by no one till 1880. 
In January of that year the author took it to Mr. Rickman 
King, to whom he had been recommended by his brother, 
Mr. Edmund Shorthouse, and requested him to print it. 
The first proof was sent on February 20 and the last on 
June 11 ; the first Ixmnd copy on July 1 (100 copies 
were printed). Some seventy were presented to the author’s 
personal friends ; the rest were sold by Messrs. Cornish 
Brothers, at one guinea each. One copy was sent to each of 
the Birmingham morning papers, one to the Athmueum, one, 
at tlie suggestion of Mr. Linnell (Cornish Brothers), to 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., and one to the Guanlian. On 
August 18 appeared a very gratifying and talented review 
of the book in the Birmingham Daily Gazette, written by Mr. 
Walter Sylvester, brother to the then proprietor, Mr. A. A. 
Sylvester, to both of whom Mr. Shorthouse was a perfect 
stranger. The Athemeum reviewed the book very favourably 
on October 30, 1880, and the Guardian also favourably on 
January 19, 1881. The Birmingham Daily Post also noticed it 
on January 14,1881. The MS. was never sent to any publisher, 
and these were the only copies presented to the trade. The 
Rev. Arthur Jamson Smith, one of Mr. Shorthouse’s most 
intimate friends, sent the copy he had received to Mr. Arthur 
Johnson, of All Souls’, Oxoti, who, after lie had read it, sent 
it to Mrs. Humphry Ward, who took it with her on a visit 
to Knapdale, the residence of the late Mr. Alexander 
Macmillan at Tooting, and read some passages to him. 
Mrs. Ward told Mr. Johnson that Mr. Macmillan would like 
to have a copy, and one was immediately sent to him. 
Mr. Macmillan wrote to the author that lie would be pleased 
to publish it. 750 copies were published in two volumes at 
25s. They were ready by June 10, 1881. They sold 
readily. On an afternoon of the following month, July 10, 
Mr. Oladstone called on Mr. Macmillan, in Bedford-street, 
“specially to thank him for the. copy which had been sen! 
him” in the regular course, “and to ask him to tell the 
author that he thought it a work of real genius, and of 
a class that interested him greatly.” He added that there 
were a good many mis-spellings in the Italian proper names. 
Mr. Oladstone never wrote publicly about the book, but it is 
understood that he talked about it a great deal to his 
personal friends. The second edition, in two smaller 
volumes, was ready in December, 1881, at 12s. It sold 
enormously. This is the true story of the publication of 
John Ivylesant, 
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(Ink of our renders seems to have stumbled, at. this late day, 
on an interesting confession by Sir Walter Scott, in his own 
handwriting. While looking over the second-hand books 
on a stall in the Market-place, in Coventry, he found a copy 
of the fifth edition of Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, dated 
1806. On the inside of the Hy-leaf is a short note in 
pencil, which runs as follows : 

Whilst I read this, I feel ashamed that I have written it 
because I see many things, which even in my Judgement as 
the Author appear only worthy to he erased. 

Comparison of the handwriting with Scott’s, says our 
correspondent, indicates the genuineness of the note. He 
adds that he is in a difficulty about, the edition. " In the 
bibliography of the Lay in Lockhart (Macmillan, ‘ English 
Classics') only four editions are given for years 1805 and 
1806, but this, called the fifth edition, 1806. I shall he 
greatly obliged if you can explain this anomaly. I do not 
suppose the copy has any great value, unless the note 
is genuine; in which case I imagine the value would he 
enhanced.” We cannot explain it without further 
reference; and meanwhile, perhaps a reader can oblige. 

Mr. Kipling’s spirited remarks, “The Lesson,” printed in 
the Times of July 29, scarcely fall within the scope of a 
literary paper. But for the sake of auld lang syne we 
■ I note the following : 

We have spent some hundred million pounds to prove the 
fact once more, 

Thai horses are (pucker than men afoot, since two and t wo 
make four : 

And horses have four legs and men hare two legs, and two 
into four goes twice 

And nothing over except our lesson—and very cheap at 
the price. 

For remember (this our children shall know : we are too 
near for that knowledge) 

Not our mere astonied camps hut Council and Creed 
and College— 

All the obese, unchallenged old things that stiHe and 
overlie us— 

Have felt the effects of the lesson we got—an advantage 
no money could buy us ! 

Is the successful conduct of a first-class magazine an 
editorial feat or an operation of nature? The Editor of 
Harper’s Mayanne sejf-saorificially inclines to the theory 
that a magazine “ simulates the operations of Nature.” 
The following does not. seem too long to quote: 

It is not made out of hand ; it is horn and it grows, 
'there is a certain inevitability about it from the outset. 
It is not a matter of so much capital or even of so much 
brains. The richest man living, assisted bv the most 
brilliant talent that wealth can command, might publish a 
magazine, as he might own and run a yacht for pleasure, or 
a factory for profit, and he might make a successful venture. 
His magazine might win general popularity if wisely con¬ 
ducted with that end in view, or, if so designed, might 
adequately occupy some special field. Magazines have been 
started in that way—?>., from outright intention ami with a 
definite scheme and hacked hv abundant material and 
intellectual resources—and have succeeded. But for a 
magazine to he not merely successful, hut institutionally 
important, entering so intimately into the life and thought 
of a people that its inevitableness is conceded, something 
more is necessary. There must he an imperative call for it 
in the conditions attending its birth, so that its emergence 
seems spontaneous. It must in itself have the power of 
creative life, making large demands upon its environment. 
Even its sponsors in baptism may not comprehend its genius, 
and must needs wait upon it with patience and docility, 
such plans as they make for it being modestly tentative. If 
they unwittingly put upon it an unnatural burden, it will 
assert itself with that miraculous strength that in the 
germinant seed lifts a paving-stone. As money cannot 
make nor mind invent this living thing, so they are 
not adequate to it.s continuance. The pattern of what, 


according to its own genius, it is naturally meant to 
he dominates its development. It refuses to lie the toy of 
the artificer or of the doctrinaire. Else it could have no 
life, hut only such motion as may he imputed to a machine. 
There have been a few such magazines in this country and 
in England, having a “ touch of nature” in them from the 
first, by which they are distinguished from all others. 
W hen any new species of organic life appeal's upon the 
earth, it is because it is allowed by the existing conditions. 
Thus it is with human institutions. The class of magazines 
of which we are writing come in like manner, by permission, 
and the circumstances permitting them enter into their 
texture and complexion. In the case of Btaehroai and in 
that of the Atlantic Monthly, it would seem that a group of 
writers called each of these periodicals into being to serve 
as their organ of expression. How many of our readers 
know who were the first publishers of the Atlantic Monthly ? 
Then, again, as in the case of Har/nr's, and afterwards of 
Snilnicr’s, the character of a publishing house and relations 
already established with its constituency through its pub¬ 
lications, become the fostering elements of a magazine’s 
growth. 


Onb of the English magazines that may claim to have 
affinity with a natural growth is the Cornhill. Thackeray 
preferred to compare it to a great, ship, and himself to its 
captain. . But,, ship or tree, the Cornhill has reached this 
month its 500tli number, and Mr. Austin Dobson writes 
with sparkling drops from the Cast.alian spring. Preserv¬ 
ing Thackeray’s simile, he says (in the current number): 

For two-score years the tumbling spray 
Has fallen from our bows away ;— 

What change of skip|ier and of crew. 

Since lii-st the Oorniiill sailed the blue, 

(train-laden, Master, Thackkrav ! 


Troi.uu'K, Oeorce Ei.iiit, Haskki.i. — tiav, 
Our own dear “ Bi.ackstick ” of to-day,— 
What wealth of genius old and new 
For two-score years ! 


Once more we steer across the hay, 

With no vain thought our hearts are gay 
Our log is clean, our course is true ; 
What we have done we mean to do— 
We hope, once mole, to lead tile way 
For two-score years! 


Hurrah 1 


Tub Cnrnliill, by the way, contains a very readable 
anonymous article on “The French Press.” The writer 
points out how the instinct, for nows is growing in the 
French papers at, the expense of those traditions which 
still make them the most, literary newspapers in the world : 

The desire first and foremost to get at the fact, rather 
than to produce brilliant “copy,” has during the last decade 
been creating a veritable revolution in French journalism. 
We had the most signal proof of this when the Matin, at a 
considerable pecuniary sacrifice, for the first time in the 
whole history of French new-paper organisation, made 
special arrangements with the Times, sending to Ismdon 
M. Ktephane Laitzanne to provide its readers with such of 
the latest information concentrated at Printing-House 
Square as could interest Paris. By this initiative it shattered 
the protective monopoly of the Havas Agency and spurred 
its contemporaries to imitate it. Two great daily news¬ 
papers, the Echo ilc Tails and the Journal, sent corre¬ 
spondents to London, and English facts anil English opinion 
are now constantly reported in their columns as elaborately, 
and on the whole as accurately, as is Parisian life in the 
English newspapers. 


Several correspondents point out. that, the “ Notes 
and Queries” column of the Manchester City 
News has been running for a considerably longer 
period than " t wenty-one years and a half." The time 
claimed by Mr. Potter Briscoe (in regard to the Notting¬ 
ham tluartliau) has a “ run longer t han for any other such 
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feature in a provincial paper." The Manchester paper's 
notes were begun, it seems, in the issue of January 5, 1S7S, 
and have been continued without interruption ever since, 
a period of twenty-two years and a half. During t he whole 
of that, time they have been edited by Mr. John Nodal. 
For the first eleven years of the publication of these Man¬ 
chester Notes and Queries in the columns of the paper 
they were reproduced in volume form, and these reprints 
fetch a high price on the rare occasions when they are 
offered for sale. Other contributions have also been 
published separately by their writers, including 
Reminiscences of Manchester Fifty Tears Ago (1880), by 
Josiah T. Slug"; Outlines of the History of Saddleworth 
(1888), by Morgan Brierley, and numerous smaller books 
and pamphlets. 


Our recent Johnsonian competition has found an imitator 
in the place of its kindly engendure—-namely, the Rnndder. 
“ The hebdomadal Academy,” says the Editor (What have 
we done to be called hebdomadal?), “playing Moth to the 
Rambler's Star, has instituted a Contention among the 
Wits [good], who are invited to imagine a Conversation 
between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell on their Perusal 
of Mr. Le Gallienne’s Paper in Number 210.” More than 
this, he has commissioned Mr. Helm to essay the same 
feat. For reasons which will be obvious, our heart inclines 
us willing to see verisimilitude in the following speech by 
clear old Bozzy: 

Mr. Boswell: Just now, at the Ferry-stairs, I encountered 
the last Victim of those horseless Vehicles, the oily Stench 
of which is wafted across the Styx when the Earth-wind sets 
this Way. lie informed me that the Academy, a critical 
Journal of much Influence in Lianlon, has offered a Prize 
for the best, imaginative Report, of a Conversation between 
you and me, Sir, on the Substance and Style of an Essay 
which, as he happily had the Rambler's No 21n in his 
Pocket when he was run over, he permitted me to read. 

The conversation ends as follows: 

Mr. Boswell: Sir, you are harsh. But, you, Sir, were 
the special Star of all Moths of tine Taste. 

Dr. Johnson : Very likely, Sir. Look at poor Noll 
Goldsmith, who demands of every new Comer from London 
if his Comedies are yet played and lii.s Poems recited in 
Schools and Colleges. Pooh ! Sir, Mankind has always been 
the same. Do yon think, Sir, that Tully did not want to 1 e 
praised in the Forum, or that Plato did not derive Satisfac¬ 
tion from the Applause of his Disciples '? Why, Sir, 1 do 
not deny that the Literary Club was more agreeable to me 
because Burke and Reynold* and l.anytnn professed to delight 
in my Conversation. 


The Bookman for August contains an illustrated article 
on Mr. Hall Caine and his work, which will be read with 
interest at the present, juncture. The writer, Mr. J. E. 
Hodder Williams, is enabled to give the first full and 
authentic biography of Mr. Hall Caine published ; and at 
the same time his article contains interesting particulars 
of Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel, The Eternal City, with a 
description of the author’s plan and purpose in writing 
it. On the same authority it, is stated that Mr. Hall 
Caine contemplates laying his next novel in the Isle of 
Man ; and it may derive something of its character from 
the recent failure of Dumbell’s Bank. In short, if, is 
likely to be concerned with Capital and Labour. But 
Mr. Caine will rest first; and then there is that law¬ 
suit in which literary folks take so much interest. 


Audrey, by Miss Mary Johnston, the author of The Old 
Dominion and By Order of the Company, is announced 
for publication early next, year by Miss Johnston’s 
publishers, Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. Miss 
Johnston’s two previous books have already reached a sale 


of over 42fi,ft0rt copies in England and America. As we 
have already pointed out., Miss Johnston is very young 
to have achieved so remarkable a Ruccess. In this con¬ 
nection it is interesting to note what Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris says of these two novels. He recently wrote : “ I 
think Miss Johnston’s two books represent, with respect, 
to their art, their style and their noble ideals, the high- 
water mark of American fiction that has appeared since 
Hawthorne died. I have read pretty nearly every 
American story of the better class, especially the so-called 
historical novel: none compare with Miss Johnston's 
books.” Such is Uncle Remus’s opinion. 


As Lord Beaconsfield’s novels are little read nowadays, 
and less talked about, it is rather refreshing to find an 
article on them in the New Liberal Review, bv Mr. 
George W. E. Russell. Mr. Russell entered Parliament in 
1880 for the express purpose, as lie tells us, of dethroning 
Disraeli. But lie always enjoyed his books, and in bis 
present eulogy he reads bits aloud to us in the manner of a 
choice reader. There is no better way to create an 
appetite for an author. Take this “ dig at philosophy ” in 
Vivian Grey : 

Watch that lively looking gentleman who is stuffing 
Kalte Schale so voraciously. The leader of the idealists, 
a pupil of the celebrated Fichte. . . . The first principle of 
tlie school is to reject all expressions which incline in the 
slightest degree to substantiality. Existence is in his opinion 
a word too absolute. Being, principle, and essence arc 
terms scarcely sufficiently ethereal even to indicate the 
subtle shadowings of his opinions. Matter is his great 
enemy. Mv dear sir, observe how exquisitely Nature 
revenges herself on these capricious and fantastic children. 

’ . . . Methinks that the lust answer to the idealism of M. Fiehte 

is to see his piijdl devouring Kalte Schale. 

“ An excellent piece of chaff at t he expense of a grave 
young lady," is Mr. Russell’s remark on the following: 

“What a pity, Miss Man vers, that the fashion lias gone 
nut of selling oneself to the devil.” 

“(food gracious, Mr. Grey ! ” 

“On my honour, I am quite serious. It does appear to 
me to lie a very great pit v. What a capital plan for younger 
brothers!” ' 


After Vivian Grey came The Young Duke, and Mr. Russell 
recalls the words of the elder Disraeli when he heard of it : 
“My son write a hook about a duke? Wltv, he has never 
seen one.” In this book Mr. Russell finds much that is 
tawdry, vulgar, and grotesque, but he amuses us with the 
following passage, descriptive of a debate in the House of 
Lords: 

Lord Exchamberlain thought the nation going on wrong, 
and he made a speech full of currency and constitution. 
Lord Deprivyseal seconded him with great effect, brief but 
bitter, satirical and sore. The Earl of Qnarterday answered 
these, full of confidence in the country and himself. When 
the debate was getting heavy, Lord Snap jumped up to give 
them something light. The Lords do not encourage wit, 
and so are obliged to put up with pertness. But Viscount 
Memoir was very statesmanlike, and spouted a sort of 
Universal History. Then there was Lord Ego, who vindi¬ 
cated his character when nobody knew he had one, and 
explained his motives because bis auditors could not under¬ 
stand bis acts. 


Venetia is read still by students of the lines of Byron and 
Shelley, on which it is founded. Mr. Russell quotes (lie 
description of the deat h of Mann ion Herbert. (Shelley) : 


The sea had washed on the bench another corpse the 
form of Marmion Herbert. It would appear that he had 
made no struggle to save himself, for his hand was locked 
in his waistcoat, where at the moment he had thrust the 
Phuilo. He had been reading to the last, and was medi¬ 
tating on Immortality w hen lie died 
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After his first, brief Premiership, that is to soy, after the 
General Election of 1868, Disraeli went into bis study and 
wrote Lothair, perhaps his greatest, novel. Mr. Russell's 
account, of it is interesting, if not new: 

Lord Houghton, who reviewed it. in the Edinburgh, wrote 
thus to a friend: “There is immense and most malevolent 
curiosity about Disraeli’s novel. His wisest friends think 
that it must 1* a mistake, and his enemies hope it will he 
his ruin. He told Longman he believed he was the first 
ex-Premier who had ventured on a work ot fiction. If he 
had said this to me, I should have suggested M. Guizot’s 
Meditations Religieuses.” 

The popularity and, in a pecuniary sense, the success of 
Lothair were instantaneous and immense. But the .judi¬ 
cious grieved, and the solemn shook their heads, and the 
critics (possibly because they found themselves defined as 
the men who had failed in literature and art) were unmer¬ 
ciful. And, indeed, it was easy to make fun of Lothair. 
The hevo was a namby-pamby creature, and, though his 
career in some points resembled that of Lord Bute, whose 
submission to Rome had been the social wonder of the 
moment, he had littlfe enough in common with that interest¬ 
ing and virile character. Then the. unbridled and unblush¬ 
ing adulation of rank and wealth, so happily caricatured in 
Lothair , set the ordinary Englishman against the book ; and 
the descriptions, exact though they were, of such homes .as 
Knole and Trentham, and Stafford House and Norfolk 
House, seemed, to the unitiated, apocryphal and absurd. 

The portraits of eminent persons were recognised as life¬ 
like. Probably the late Duke of Abercorn and the late 
Duke of Sutherland were pleased ; tint Cardinal Manning 
regarded the portrait of himself as an act of political 
revenge; and Bishop Willierforce wrote: “Lothair is all 
you say. But my wrath against D. has burnt before this so 
fiercely that it seems to have burnt up all the materials for 
burning.” 


It is some years since nny new work by A. Mary F. 
Robinson (now the wife of M. Duelaux, Director of the 
Pasteur Institute) 1ms appeared in English ; and many 
readers will, no doubt, be pleased to hear that a collected 
edition of her poems is in preparation. This volume will 
be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, and will contain some 
new poems, together with selections from the five books 
of verse issued by the same publisher. Mme. Duclaux’s 
first husband was the late Prof. James Darmesteter, founder 
of the “ Revue de Paris,” of which Mr. Fisher Unwin is 
the English publisher, and she is a frequent contributor to 
the review. 


Bibliographical. 

Rumour has it that Mr. Leslie Stephen is engaged on a 
Life of George Eliot, and somehow or other I do not 
take kindly to the suggestion. It is not that Mr. Stephen 
is not to be trusted to produce a readable and even valuable 
volume; it. is that one feels as if one had read about George 
Eliot almost all that one cares to read. It may be remem¬ 
bered that Mr. Stephen is the author of the memoir of 
Mrs. Cross which figures in the Dictionary of Xational 
Biography. That he knows his subject We may he sure. 
But is there any real necessity for telling the old story all 
over again? Quito a literature has grown up round George 
Eliot. There is the biographical and critical study by Mr. 
George Willis Cooke (1883); there is the monograph by 
Miss Mathilde Blind in the “ Eminent Women ” senes 
(1883); there is the official Life and Letters, by Mr. J. W. 
Gross (1885); there is the little work by Mr. Oscar 
Browning in the “Great Writers ” series (1890); there is 
a book on the Early Home of George Eliot (1891); there 
is the miniature Life in the “Westminster Biographies” 
(1901) ; and there is the biographical sketch by Mr. Kegan 
Paul. A book discussing George Eliot as Moralist and 
Thinker appeared in 1884; and, as for the critical essays 
on her work, why, they are legion. We have yet to see 


what Mr. Stephen will do for us, but the prospect, is not 
altogether cheerful. 

We shall all, I am sure, lie very pleased to have a collected 
edition of the poems of Miss A. M. F. Robinson (Mme. 
Duelaux). It is true that, she has not resisted the tempta¬ 
tion to belong to another nation—that we have to regai-d 
her now almost as a Frenchwoman who once condescended 
to write in English. And her talent as a poet, too, was 
slender. Her work was pretty, but little more. Still, 
pretty it was, and, as far as bulk went, there was a fail- 
amount, of it. We had The, Crowned, Hippolitus (from 
Euripides) in 1881; The Xew Arcadia, and Other Poems, in 
1884; The Italian Garden: a Book of Songs, in 1886; 
Songs, Ballads, and a Garden Play, in 1888 ; and A Retro- 
sj>ect, and Other Poems, in 1893. That is a very tolerable 
show. We must not forget, either, that we had, in 1890, 
a volume of Lyrics from the Works of Miss A. M. F. Robin¬ 
son, who, by the way, brought out eighteen years ago a 
novel called Arden, but has not)repeated the experiment. 

The editor of the Thrush, I observe, promises us a sonnet 
by “ the great Ixn-d Lytton.” The phrase is ambiguous, 
for it is conceivable that Mr. Mullett Ellis may mean Robert 
Lytton, while, more probably, be may mean Bulwer Lvtton. 

I fear he stands alone in regarding either of the Lyttons 
as “ great.” And, as regaixls Bulwer, xve all know that, he 
was not a jtoet at all, though he wrote, I take leave to think, 
a good deal of really vigorous verse. He was also truly 
remarkable for bis versatility—for his unquestionable suc¬ 
cesses in so many fields. It is not, I submit, permissible to 
despise the man who produced My Xovel, A Strange Story, 
The Coming Pare, Harold, The Last of the, Barons, The Last 
Days of Pompeii, Richelieu, Money, Carton iann, and The 
Student. Yet no one lias dreamt of including him among 
“ English Men of Letters,” “ Great Writers,” or any similar 
series. He seems to have bad little or no attraction for the 
critics. 1 ran recall no estimate of him more recent than 
those of George Brimley, Nassau W. Senior, and W. Cald¬ 
well Rosroe. Perhaps he will find a sympathetic “ appre- 
ciator” some day —a little less enthusiastic, no doubt, than 
the editor of the Thrush. 

The late Mr. R. H. Newell was, if I remember rightly, 
one of the American humorists whom Mr. John Camden 
Hotten introduced originally to the English public. One 
recollects that, for a few years or so, the Orpheus C. Kerr 
Papers bad a considerable vogue. Personally, I found that 
a very little of them went a long way. One of the most 
notable of Mr. Newell’s books was that entitled A very 
Glibun ; or, Between Two Fires. The preface to this was 
one of the shortest on record : “ Avery Glibun being my 
first essay in sustained fiction, it seems remarkably prudent, 
to say no more alxmt it.” I find that Mr. Newell published 
in England about fifteen years ago a stoi-y called There Once 
Was a Man. His name, probably, is known to very few 
English people of this generation. 

1 note the announcement of a new farcical piece, which 
the authors have entitled, comprehensively, “ Smith, Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson.” I wonder if they have ever read, or 
even heard of, a book by Anthony Trollope, called The 
Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, which I recollect, 
perusing some thirty years ago. Modern playwrights are 
fond of putting the words “ Smith,” “ Brown,” and “ Jones,” 
into their titles, but of “ Robinson ” they have hitherto 
made but little use. 

“ I see,” says a eon-espondent, “ that Mr. William Watson 
has been singing the praises of Simon de Montfort —perhaps 
on the principle that led C. S. Calverley to ‘ enthuse ’ over 
an organ-grinder ‘ for a change.’ I have an idea that Mr. 
Watson is not the fii-st baitl to celebrate De Mont-fort’s 
character and achievement, but I cannot recall the name of 
his predecessor in eulogy. Can any of your readers help 
me? Of course, I am well aware that. Joanna Baillie’s 
De Montfort was not the histiirijfaFSimim.” 

The Bookworm. 
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The Prince of Pessimists. 

<S 'cfia/H'nfutuer: a Lecture. By Thomas Bailey SSaunders. 

(Black. Is. 6(1. net.) 

In 1858 appeared in this country a Cyclopaedia of 
Biography , in four volumes, which dealt with the living and 
dead celebrities of several nations. It is remarkable that 
this work skipped from Francis Schooten to John Schorel, 
as though the philosopher did not exist who, in 1818, 
brought out Die Welt a/s WiUe und Vorstellung. 
Schooten, and not Schopenhauer! it seems incredible, but 
the fact remains. At this date Schopenhauer furnishes the 
bible of all who preach the incurable badness of human 
nature, and the advantage of annihilating desire. And— 
fitting revenge!—the Encyclopaedia Britannica devotes 
nearly ten pages to Schopenhauer and none to Schooten and 
Schorel. Mr. Bailey Saunders has accomplished a useful 
task in giving us a concise account of the leading ideas of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, for the benefit (perhaps) of those 
persons who fight shy of the colossal World as Will and 
Idea, because its author advises that it be read twice, ‘‘ and 
the first time with great patience.” 

Says Mr. Saunders : “ That, the world is the manifestation 
of Will everywhere one and the same is the truth which he 
declares his system to embody and all his writings to 
expound and illustrate.” Will is “ all and every kind of 
energy ... an effort towards being.” Says Ainiel, who 
felt flattered by Schoponhauerism, “ he refuses to believe 
in the new man, in any real progress towards perfection ” ; 
and with this statement we may well associate the 
philosopher's own words in Haldane and Kemp’s translation 
of Die Welt (book iv., cli. xli.) : 

Death reaps unweariedly. Yet . . . everything is always 
there and in its place. . . . The plant always thrives and 
blooms, the insect hums. . . . The cherries that have already 
lteen enjoyed a thousand times we have again before 11 s 
every summer. The nations also exist as immortal indi¬ 
viduals, although sometimes their names change ; even their 
action, what they do and suffer, is always the same,although 
history always pretends to relate something different, for it 
is like the kaleidoscope, which at every turn shows a new 
figure, while we really always have the same thing before 
our eyes. 

This passage brings us face to face with the doctrine of 
predestination. Schopenhauer’s man is born with certain 
ancestral qualities ; they are himself : his actions arc merely 
the result of their movement. Hence the theological drama 
of temptation is lodged in the exercise of those qualities, and 
its denouement is predetermined by what they are and the 
way in which they are related with one another. Mnn is 
merely the phenomenon of a will, and, since he is not the 
arch-wilier at whose behest he crept into being, he is not 
free. He is naturally, and even in his altruistic struggles 
and tears, inexorably selfish. Duty is a meaningless ex¬ 
pression. As for love, “ All love, however ethereally it may 
bear itself, is rooted in the sexual impulse alone.” And 
sexual impulse in general is “ simply the will to live,” the 
will, of which all persons and things are the expression, seek¬ 
ing' to express itself once more, nnd as harmoniously as 
circumstances allow, in the offspring of two lovers : 

The delusive ecstasy which seizes a man at the sight of 
a woman whose beauty is suited to him, and pictures to him 
a union with her as the highest good, is just the sense of the 
species, which, recognising the distinctly expressed stain]) 
of the same, desires to perpetuate it with this individual. 

The lover is the dupe of the species, of the world-wilL 
These ideas involve a great contradiction of Christianity ; 
they are not, however, so morally debilitating as they 
appear at a first, hearing. For an intellectual man -who 
wakes up to the thought that, the universe is, as it were, 


playing at life and playing with him as the result of an 
immense desire to feel its own life, must necessarily acknow¬ 
ledge in himself a hostility to the Power that speculates in 
his ignorance for its own amusement. The clank of his 
shackles arouses his combativeness; lie breaks them. This 
act does not, imply freedom-—t here jure many slaveries ; but 
the slavery of Kentucky in bad old days was not the slavery 
of Georgia. Bondage to the world-will may, however, be 
temporarily escaped by means of the intellect when it 
declines to be enfeebled by sensual indulgence and to 
fetter itself by the concept “ duty.” The result is clairvoyance 
in the limited, yet mystic, sense of seeing things as they 
are. No one for long sees things as they are. Their colour 
is in the eye, their sound in the ear; but the one is misread, 
the other misheard, even if we allow that ear and eye 
receive authentic impressions. But, says Mr. Saunders in 
eloquent paraphrase: 

To the man whose intellect is most fully detached from 
his will [the things of the world] reveal themselves in their 
true nature. He sees them not as they are in relation to 
other objects, . . . but in their real significance. He sees 
in each of them the manifestation of the Will at a particular 
stage, the outline of the ultimate form or archetype which 
it embodies. . . . Every object thus contemplated for its 
own sake alone and in its eternal meaning is, according to 
Schopenhauer, beautiful. 


The clutch of the world-will is, one apprehends, least 
disastrous on the artist—especially the musician who, in his 
medium, represents “ not this or that particular joy or 
sorrow, pleasure or pain, but joy and sorrow, as it, were 
in the abstract, and pleasure and pain as they are in their 
very essence.” 

And this brings us back to Schopenhauer’s disdain of his¬ 
tory, that ocean of particularities—history, which Boling' 
broke followed an ancient author in calling “ philosophy 
teaching by examples.” He sees in history no motion 
towards the Tennysonian “ far off divine event.” He sees 
simply the maelstrom of man's badness, and that badness 
is, in his estimation, very bad indeed. It is hardly profit¬ 
able to quote him in the full tide of his misanthropy, but 
a fow lines may be devoted to explain it. It is not con¬ 
sidered unlucky to rail at life from an armchair. There 
seems a fortification in distrust, and abuse. It. is sometimes 
good policy to affect to despise a treasure. The egoist 
who between 1788 and 1860 revelled in knowledge and 
the comforts of the body stuck to his own life with the 
pertinacity of any optimist for all his despising of life and 
men. He lived on the ground floor to bo safe against fire; 
he carried his own razor about with him to avoid infection. 
He was, we may conjecture, a man who would not have 
willed self-annihilation. But he saw, as one born on the 
eve of Europe’s blood-drunkenness, man’s rage for havoc 
and revenge, and in the spectacle of negro slavery in the 
United States man’s appetite for cruelty and the fruits of 
grinding wrong. He read his bondon Times, too, and was 
aware of crimes committed for insurance money in moral 
England. Our pet hypocrisies were glass to him. It. is 
to be feared much goodness was brick to him. Yet he 
acknowledged a kind of altruism, which we may call the 
transference of self. His dull life was not always dignified ; 
the throwing of a middle-aged seamstress downstairs 
brought him into irksome contact with the law. But what 
of his life ? It is not his philosophy, though his conscious¬ 
ness of personal imperfection may have enhanced his sense 
of the imperfection of mankind. No one has denounced 
more logically, more eloquently, than he the miseries and 
vices of "mankind. To read him when in pain is to hear a 
man swearing for us. That is his smallest service, but it is 
a noticeable one. 

Nietzsche falls foul of his impulse to be the unriddler of 
the world. IVe demur. The hymn tells us to " dare to be 
a Daniel," and Daniel was a prophet. Prophecy may not 
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be meat, but it is wine. Templed by a splendid mirage, 
man explores (lie desert. He who has read The Critique 
of Pure Reason, as Schopenhauer would have men read 
it before they proceed to his own masterpiece, is in need 
ot refreshment. Schopenhauer provides it not only in the 
speculation, which we suspect is the staple of prophecy, 
he provides it in his brilliant wit, his aphoristic wisdom, 
his English reasonableness, which atono for his envious 
diatribes at the expense of llegel, the colleague who emptied 
his lecture-room. It is true that, as Amiel says, he 
" simplifies ” too much, and that his concept “ Will ” be¬ 
comes paradoxical in excessive application. But ho is— 
how un-Kantian this seems!—continually referring to and 
criticising life. He is, when all is said, the most practical 
of German philosophers. 


Hebrew History and Lelters. 

The Sofia! Life of the Hebrews. By the Rev. Edward Day. 

(Ximino.) ' 

That the glory which the piety of eighteen centuries has 
woven around her history has at length departed from 
Israel requires no better proof than this well-written little 
book. As one of tho “'Semitic” series, edited by l’rof. 
Craig, of Michigan, it aims at, being, in the words of its 
prospectus, popularly scientific,” while its author, as a 
clergyman of wc know not what denomination, cannot be 
supposed to write without, at any rate, an ulterior view 
to edification. Yet, instead of the magnificent race of 
conquerors towering above the neighbouring peoples as 
much by their inherent superiority as by the visiblo pro¬ 
tection of Heaven, he shows us the Hebrews as a few- 
savage clans, of mixed origin, learning the arts of life, 
religion, and everything we call civilisation, with some 
difficulty, from the more cultured peoples among whom 
they had thrust themselves. He does not even disguise 
their inferiority in warfare, of which he says they made 
" sorry work,” and somewhat sarcastically adds that it was 
lucky for them that they were seldom opposed by forces 
more disciplined than their own before the Assyrian armies, 
in the ninth century, began to devote attention to them." 
We are inclined to believe, even without the proofs that 
lie offers, that. Mr. Day's picture of Israel is truer to 
nature than that instilled into us in our youth, but it 
certainly is not so picturesque. 

To come to particulars, Mr. Day divides his social history 
into two periods, which he calls ” The Time of the Judges " 
and " The Time of the Monarchy.” In the first of these, the 
clan was, as he says, the form of social organisation, and it 
was not. until the last-named period that the Hebrews 
showed any sense of nationality. Under (he Judges, wc 
see them passing from a nomadic people into an agri¬ 
cultural one, and in so doing acquiring some of their 
later characteristics. We may cast, aside, says Mr. Dav 
in effect, any attempt to extenuate the cruelties committed 
by them in their conquest of Canaan, because it never rcallv 
took place : and t he wars of Joshua, as recorded in the Bible, 
are irreconcilable with the fact that, the Canaanites re¬ 
mained superior in numbers to the Hebrew s. He thinks it, was 
from these Canaanites. situated as they were in the midst of 
the great empires of Egypt and Assyria, and the, perhaps 
ai one time, equally great power of the Hittites, that, the 
Hebrews first got, the passion for trade that has since 
distinguished them. This was probably an unmixed bless¬ 
ing, but the same cannot be said for the religious notions 
that they borrowed from the same source. For the 
Canaanites had everywhere set up a quantity of local 
gods, passing under the generic name of Baal—Mr. Dav, 
indeed, does not hide his belief that Yahweh was at one 
time recognised as a Baal Himself—and the worship of 
these Baals was attended with licentious orgies, which were 


never really abandoned by the Hebrews till the Captivity. 
Vet it is difficult to see that the Hebrew religion can have 
suffered much by this adulteration, for we are told later 
that “at- its best, in the eighth century, Yahwism did not 
have a very salutary influence upon the social life of the. 
people as a whole,” and it was only the Great. Prophets 
who had a conception of the national deity higher than 
that of the nations around them. We even read that 
“ much of the moral obliquity which wo discover among 
the Hebrews of the Monarchy must be charged to Yahwism, 
though for the character of Yahwism they were themselves 
at least partially responsible.” After this, it is perhaps 
needless to say that Mr. Day writes avowedly from the 
standpoint of the Higher Criticism. Yet his book is modest 
in tone, and will well repay perusal. 

11 islorif, J'ro/ihef i/, and the Monuments. By James Frederick 
McCurdy. Vol. III. (Macmillan.) 

This volume is in effect an independent, book, dealing with 
the period of Hebrew history from the reign of Josiali 
to the Return of the Captivity, the aim of the author 
being to spin, from both sacred and profane sources, such 
a consecutive and consistent narrative as cannot be drawn 
from the Bible alone. He has by his other works shown 
himself well fitted for the task, and writes easily and well. 
As might be expected, too, from the Professor of a 
University so imbued with Scottish feeling as that of 
Toronto, lie does not scruple to look at. Hebrew history 
through what may be called Sunday-school spectacles, with 
the result that he attempts to explain away the propensity 
to cheat and deceive ” that he finds among the earliest 
Hebrew traditions, and gets out. of the difficulty by the 
extraordinary dictum that “ no community becomes honest 
and veracious unless, bv business training, it, is made to 
realise, as a people, the advantages of honesty and veracity, 
and the evils of cheating and crookedness in matters of 
bargain and sale." Y’et he does not permit himself to 
conceal the fact that the Return from the Captivity fell 
very far short of the expectations formed of it by the Jews: 
or that, as he puts it : 

No contrast could he greater than that between the pro¬ 
phetic picture of Israel's restoration and its actual process. . . . 
Instead of a host of eager patriots triumphantly reclaiming 
Jehovah's land, and thronging thither from the ends of the 
earth, a feeble baud of settlers were huddled between the 
mounds of Jerusalem, which long remained without the 
bare essentials of walls and temple. 

Nor does he think Cyrus’ measure more successful from 
the spiritual point of view: 

The new Jerusalem [he says], which was to be a light to 
the Gentiles and the hospitable shrine of votaries from the 
north and west . . . became the seal of formal and exclusive 
worship, with a minute and rigorous ritual as the handbook 
of the most spiritual of religions. 

Yet it. was only by some such means that the mass of the 
people could at once preserve their nationality and at the 
same time turn from the polytheism of tho Monarchy to 
that, monotheistic faith which he thinks was always present, 
to their prophets: and in this he secs a sufficient reward 
for all their sufferings. 

Turning to more mundane matters. Prof. McCurdy 
gives an explanation of the perpetual tergiversations and 
rebellions of the Hebrews against their suzerain for the 
time being which seems to us both new and plausible. 
From the time of “ poor old Solomon,” as Prof. McCurdy 
disrespectfully calls the king who was himself probable a 
vassal of the Pharaoh Sheshonq I., down to that of the 
miserable Jehoiachin, Hebrew history is but a long series 
of attempts to throw off the yoke of Assyria, Egypt, or 
Chahhea, as each power in turn came to exercise supreme 
control over Palestine. This lias been often put down to 
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fanaticism, but it is evident from Prof. McCurdy's history 
that this cannot have been the real motive, for while 
none of the predominant |>owers attempted to interfere 
with the national religions of their vassals, the Hebrews 
always showed themselves more than willing to run after 
"strange gods,'’ and to worship them either concurrently 
with or to the exclusion of their own. Nor was there 
among the pre-Exilie Jews that overmastering sense of 
patriotism which has sometimes induced a small people 
like the Swiss to rebel at all risks against what seem to 
be overwhelming odds. For with the Hebrews, as the 
separation of the Ten Tribes showed plainly enough, 
dan-feeling was almost always stronger than nationality, 
and the independence which both Israel and Judah 
enjoyed under the great powers of Asia was prefer¬ 
able to the enslaved condition in which the united tribes 
existed in the time of the Philistines and the Canaanites. 
But Prof. McCurdy lets us see in more than one 
passage his conviction that it was the objection of the 
freeholders and merchants to the taxation necessary for 
raising the tribute due to the suzerain, which time after 
time forced the hands of the Hebrew kings, and thus drove 
them into rebellions that their better judgment must have 
condemned. This seems likely enough, for the reluctance 
of the Hebrew to sacrifice either person or purse for the 
good of the community has always made a Hebrew state 
most difficult to govern, and even in the time of 
David it was found impossible to raise an army without the 
aid of foreign mercenaries. But the conclusion might 
jsissibly lead Prof. McCurdy into admissions lie might 
not caro to make. For we gather from certain obiter 
dicta of his in the work before us that be is one of the 
people called “ Pro-Bod's,” and if ever there was a lesson 
against shirking national responsibilities it is to be found 
in the history of the Hebrews before the Captivity. 

A Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew. Edited by Samuel 
G. Green, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.) 

This book is intended, as we learn from the preface, not as 
an exhaustive study of the language, but merely to ground 
the reader in "the Hebrew of the Old Testament.” As 
such it seems well adapted for its purpose, being both 
clearly written and well printed. Besides the usual 
exercises and clircstomathy, it contains two vocabularies 
of Hebrew-English and English-Hehrcw respectively- and 
after a short study of it the intelligent learner ought to 
find no difficulty in reading the Hebrew Bible in the 
original. 


A Three Months’ War Diary, 

On the iVar/iath. By Mrs. J. 1). Leathes-Culley. (Jsmg. 
.’is. fid.) 

This slender volume comprises the diary written for the 
entertainment of a friend by a lady who spent something 
short of three months in Cape Colony and the Orange River 
Colony, about the time when Buller joined hands with 
Roberts at Pretoria. She came out with a general notion of 
being useful, and thirty-six boxes of assorted usefulness for 
distribution. Being a woman for whom the word impossible 
had no meaning, she found the men who eould help her 
each more delightful than the other. Thus, “ Sir Alfred 
Milner is simply charming ” : 

1 determined to make Fioksburg my objective, and his 
Excellency says I need not fret any more as to my permits, 
which is as good as saying he will get them. What a strong, 
able face he has—this “ whitest man in South Africa ! ” 

She excepts always the Dutch element from eulogy: 

You have no idea at home, and the average officer has 
none, because his presence imposes silence and deceit, of 


how really this [Cape] colony is an enemy’s enuniry. Even 
men in Imperial pay do their best to hamper our transport, 
and yet our officers believe every word these creatures say . 

Even Kitchener she thinks too easy ; but though 

a good many people have downs on Lord Kitchener, my 
own opinion is that he is the only man with backbone and 
disregard enough for breaking eggs to deal with this .South 
African pudding. 

Mrs. Leathes-Culley is one of the people who have the 
knack of making things hum, and in spile of what slid 
wonderfully calls the stick-in-the-muddiness ” of the 
Afrikander officials, she hustled her wav up to the north 
with admirable celerity. The journal of her progress is of 
the most flowing and unstudied kind ; she is quite happy 
in setting down the name of a place as “ something like 
Tea-pot,” and so loaving it for investigation by those that 
como after. Another thing, on the way up, aroused her 
sporting Englishwoman's indignation : 

The road is strewn with dead horses, dead creatures 
whose atlil udes suggest too much suffering to set down for 
you, and, above all, needless suffering, and ;is such a most 
grievous and a great blot. 

But the gallant lady is not especially prone to criticism or 
lament. She is full of fun. Half out of and half through a 
window in the dead of night, overwhelmed by sudden mis¬ 
giving as to whether it were her own, she “ had a vision of 
tho Commissioner sitting up in bed with his hair on end, 
startled by the sight of the ‘ confoundedly aristocratic lady ’ 
being precipitated violently into his room on her head in 
the small hours of the morning’’ : whereby she was “ more 
amused than she had been for many a long day.” 

The great event of her expedition was the defence of 
Ladvhrand bv 150 men, mostly Yeomanry, against 2,500 
Boers, with seven guns. Mrs. Leathes-Culley remained in 
charge of the hospital, and fetched water in pails, under a 
cross-fire ; in which act her invaluable Eliza Mills, or some 
other well-inspired person, snapshotted her with good re¬ 
sults. As to her emotion, she writes: 

When a woman tells me she likes hearing bullets whistling 
round her head, as one did to-day, I know she must he 
either an imbecile or a liar ; but it is quite possible to put 
up with it when an object is to be gained by doing so. 

Two particular impressions tlie diarist brought away with 
her from Africa: 

The first, that Mr. Atkins in hospital is the bravest, 
patientest, most thorough gentleman (tod ever made; the 
second, that lying is in 1 he very atmosphere of South Alrica, 
and the statement of an Afrikander about as real as the 
mirage on his native veldt. 

Ill simple, artless, straightforward way, this narrative ot 
what a brave gentlewoman saw of a corner of the campaign 
is quite readable. 


Where Caxton Lived. 

'The, Slorg of Bruges. By Ernest Gilliat Smith. Illus¬ 
trated by Editli Coloml) and Herbert Railton. (Dent. 
4s. fid. net.) 

It would seem that uo year passes without its new hook on 
Bruges, in Flemish, French, or English. It is little 
more than twelve months since we reviewed Mr. Wilfrid 
Robinson’s handy “ Historical Sketch,” and now Mr. Gilliat- 
Smith, who, like Mr. Robinson, is an enthusiastic Brugeois 
by residence, has, as it was inevitable somebody should, 
added an account of the ” Ville Musee ” to Messrs. Dent s 
“ Mediaeval Towns ” series. The book, of course, does not 
pretend to be a history of the Flemish city, now so calm 
and pensive after the centuries of strife and uproar 
which havo surged around its tall belfry and its almost, 
matchless Hotel de Ville. That has still, to be written, and 
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it is only some Kervvn de Lettenliove, steeped in the 
Flemish spirit, and with all the archives under his hand, 
who can ever hope to perform so monumental a task. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Gilliat-Smith's volume is, in many respects, 
a really excellent handbook, alike to the visitor in Bruges 
and to the fireside tourist. He is inclined sometimes to he 
a little “ precious,” a trifle vague and mysterious in the 
language of his enthusiasm. To him, however, the City of 
Charles the Bold and Mary of Burgundy is “ the flower of 
cities all," and those who have fallen under its spell shall 
say whether there is much—or any—exaggeration in his 
appreciation. 

The main outlines of the story of Binges are already so 
familiar that the writer has been wise to make his book 
anecdotal rather than formally historical. He thus obtains 
scope for much matter of great interest which might other¬ 
wise have had to be sacrificed to the mere marshalling of 
facts and dates. Those same hard facts are very well 
narrated, and, in most cases, they are told with admirable 
accuracy. But we are somewhat puzzled by Mr. Gilliat- 
Smith's attitude about the relic of the Holy Blood, which, 
as he justly says, “has had no little influence on the 
architectural, and artistic, and religious development of the 
city." The tradition is that the crystal cylinder that is 
kept in the gorgeous “ Chasse du Saint Sang” contains 
either a quantity of the blood of Christ or of the blood¬ 
stained water in which Joseph of Arimathea washed the 
Divine body. Mr. Gilliat-Smith appears to accept the 
tradition, despite its grotesque impossibility, and we are 
well aware how difficult it is for any resident in Bruges to 
do otherwise. But is he not somewhat, out in his facts when 
he says that the relic, which is kissed by thousands of lips 
every year, and carried in procession through the town 
once every twelve months, “ is still preserved in 
the same crystal vial in which Dierick of Alsace received 
it ’’ / Gailliard, whose Recherehes Historiques ear la 
Chapelle du Stunt Stilly a Bruges shares authority with 
Canon Van Haeeke’s more recent monograph, Le 
Precieux Sang a Bruges, states categorically that the 
cylinder has been “change ou renouvelc ’ live times, and 
he gives dates and the most minute details of 
the alterations. The matter is not of much im¬ 
portance, though it would obviously add greatly to 
the curious interest of the relic were it, still in 
its orignal covering. Mr. Gilliat-Smith develops an 
ingenious theory that, when the day of its decadence came, 
Bruges was saved from utter extinction by the Church. 
The city was made a bishopric in 1560, and soon after¬ 
wards it became the home of many religious communities, 
who erected buildings and caused money to circulate, 
while their presence attracted many rich and gentle 
families. We are disposed to think that there was once a 
good deal of truth in this; but it is true no longer, and 
the Bruges of to-day is painfully pauperised. What may 
happen when the ship-canal that is to connect it with the 
sea is finished it is hard to say. Should the place again 
become a busy seaport, there is only too much reason to 
fear that it may be modernised out of all knowledge, as 
Antwerp has been. 

It is a pity that Mr. Gilliat-Smith has not told us a little 
more about the place of Bruges in literature. He devotes 
a great deal of space to its architects and painters—space 
which, for the matter of that, it is impossible to grudge. 
The two A an Eycks, Gerard David, Roger van der Weyden, 
Mending—whose finest work hangs in St. John's Hospital 
—are enough to confer imperishable lustre upon any town ; 
but we find next <0 nothing in these pages about Caxton 
and Colard Mansion, for example, despite that their 
presence in Bruges had the most vital influence upon 
English letters. The father of English printing lived there 
for more than thirty years : there he learned printing from 
Mansion : there he produced the first book ever printed in 


our tongue, The Seen yell of the Hist nr yes of Troyt. It 
was not surprising that, at such a time, the thoughts 
even of a merchant like Caxton should turn 
towards literature. He abode in Bruges during the reign 
of the greatest bibliophile of the fifteenth century, 
when the city, as Mr. Blades has told us, “ teemed 
with authors, translators, scribes, and illuminators,'’ 
as well as with great libraries. Caxton produced 
his lirst five books there—a circumstance which, 
had it no other claim upon us, would invest Bruges with 
profound interest for every lover of letters. Great, too. 
may well be the pride of any city which knew Dante, and 
the references to Bruges in both the “ Inferno ’’ 
and the “ Purgatorio,” certainly suggest that Dante 
had visited Flanders, which, indeed, was probable 
enough. The father of Flemish poetry himself, 
that Jacob van Maerlant whom enthusiastic native 
critics would place second only to the immortal Floren¬ 
tine, although nobody in the wide world but them¬ 
selves ever reads him, was Recorder of Damme, and con¬ 
sequently a Brugeois. Sir Thomas More is supposed to 
have partially composed his “ Utopia” beneath the towel’s 
which arise, brown and grey and weather-beaten, from the 
Flemish plain. In the sixteenth century—or, as Mr. 
Gilliat-Smith would say, in "the fifteen hundreds”— 
Bruges was as literary as in the days of Philip the Good ; 
indeed, Justus Lipsius found it the Athens of the Nether¬ 
lands. In later generations it has done little direct, work in 
literature, but has been the cause of much bookmaking in 
many tongues. Mr. Smith's effort, is the newest, and by 
no means the worst, of the long series. Wo could wish, 
however, that it suffered less from a drawback which 
afflicts all the volumes in the “ Mediieval Towns ” series— 
most, of the illustrations are ruined by excessive reduction ; 
while the index is a farce. All things considered, however, 
it. is the best guide we know to the wonderful old city, 
which was great .dike in commerce and in war, in art- and 
in architecture, and remains to-day stately yet gracious 
and tender in its decay. 


Empire Makers. 

Letters Received by the East India Company. Edited by 
William Foster. Vol. V. (Sampson Low.) 

Tins collection of letters and reports from the factors of 
the East India Company to the Governors at home is 
prepared by Mr. Foster, with great knowledge and pains, 
“ under the patronage"—whatever that may mean—of the 
Secretary of State for India. The enterprise is sufficiently 
bulky to daunt a less persevering editor. The ninety-three 
letters of the present volume occupy three hundred and 
fifty-two pages, and only cover the events of the first six 
months of the year 1017. But as apparently someone can 
afford to print them, they are welcome, for the artless 
narratives of these half-educated merchants possess a 
distinct interest, not only for the historian of commerce, but 
also, in the light that they throw upon a little-known side 
of early seventeenth century life, for the humanist. The 
year 1016 had been noteworthy for the arrival in India of 
Sir Thomas Roe, sent as a formal Ambassador from James 
the First to the Great Mogul, in the hopes of negotiating a 
treaty which would give the factors a more definite and 
unassailable position in the Peninsula, There is not a 
great deal about Roe’s affairs in this instalment of the 
correspondence, but already it was becoming obvious that 
he was not likely to attain his main object. Jaluingir 
received the Ambassador in friendly fashion enough, and 
led him a pretty dance in following the wanderings of the 
Court through the thick jungles and rough hills that lay 
between Ajmere and the Yindhya Mountains. The presents 
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that accompanied him were seized upon with truly Oriental 
eagerness. A pair of mastiffs especially pleased the king, 
and were provided with palanquins and special attendants 
to keep off the Hies, while Jahangir fed them himself with a 
pair of silver tongs made for the purpose. One of the 
gifts, indeed, was misunderstood. This was a picture of 
Venus and a Satyr, which suggested ‘‘ a scorn of*Asiatics, 
whom the naked satyr represented, and was of the same 
complexion, and not unlike: who, being held by Venus (a 
white woman) by the nose, it seemed that she led him 
captive.” lloe shared in the 11 hunting or hawking on tanks 
by boats, in which the king takes wonderful delight,” and 
when Jahangir was not “ prevented by a drowsiness which 
poNsesseth his Majesty from the fumes of Bacchus,” was 
admitted to familiar chats in the palace during the cool 
of the evening. But no treaty was signed, and before 
long it became apparent that none would be signed, 
Jahangir preferring to treat the regulation of the English 
trade as a local matter, to be settled by his favourite son, 
Khurram, the governor of the province within which the 
factory at Surat lay. 

Most of the letters before us deal with the extension of 
the East India trade by settlements at Bantam, in Japan 
and elsewhere ; and particularly with the mission of Edward 
Com lock, Thomas Barker, and others, “ to attempt the 
establishing of a trade in Persia.” They made good their 
footing, and, in spite of the intrigues of the friars, began to 
sap the Portuguese commerce—already' declined—with 
Ormuz. But, as so often in the history of these ventures, 
success was jeopardised by the jealousies of the factors them¬ 
selves, Barker, in special, who seems to have been an ill-con¬ 
ditioned fellow, intrigued against Connoek, and calumniated 
him to Sir Thomas Boe. Hoe was deceived, but we 
agree with Mr. Foster that the documents make plain 
the baselessness of the charges. He says truly of 
Connoek: 

Ambitious, fussy, strangely wanting at times in (act and 
judgment, he made many enemies and left few friends ; yet 
the honesty and unsparing energy with which he carried 
out the duty entrusted to him command our respect, and, 
on the whole, his is a welcome addition to our gallery of 
portraits of the men who founded English trade in the 
East. 

Of the factors as a whole, it must he admitted that, their 
loyalty to the Company' left something to be desired, and 
that the unrestrained liberty of their position was too 
often abused. They' brought the English name into con¬ 
tempt by the facility with which they gave way to the 
temptations of the luxurious East. Their personal bicker¬ 
ings fill an astonishing space in the letters, and the quick 
interchange of complaint and counter-complaint must have 
sorely harassed the Directors at home. William Leske, a 
clergyman who went out us minister to tlie factory' at 
Surat, had to be sent home, as “ a most licentious, ungodly 
liver, and one that prefers bis epicurism, drunkenness, and 
intolerable, insolent pride before the divine worship of 
Cod.” Upon his way home he took occasion to compose a 
specious letter, wherein he endeavoured, quite falsely, as it 
appears, to turn the tables upon bis accusers. George 
Cokayne writes to the chief factor at Bantam to complain 
of the discontent he has with Hugh Gritt, to whom on one 
occasion he " could frame no better answer than with half-a- 
dozen good cuffs.” George Play is put upon hv Barker, 
a dishonest scheme of whose he will not further, and is 
“branded with the name of knave, Puritan knave, prying 
knave, and threadbare knave.” In the last epithet, lit- 
insinuates, there is some justice, since “ to brave it in doth 
of gold I cannot, as be doth, unless I should wrong the 
Company.” It is evident that many of the factors carried 
on a private trade of their own, to the loss of the Company, 
and although efforts were made to put down this practice, 
the Directors at home were really helpless. Nor were they 


wholly free of blame themselves. They should have paid 
better salaries. But there is much to show that in many 
respects they did not know their own business. They sent 
out unsuitable and badly packed goods. Their ships were 
ill-equipped and ill-found, l’cpwell, the captain of. the 
('harles, writes: 

Manifold are the abuses of them your Worships put in 
trust about the arming and victualling your ships. The 
muskets are generally naught, being not well metalled, 
ready upon three or four shots to do more harm to their 
fellows than to the enemy ; the powder, a great deal of it, 
little better than coal dust clammed together ; the cordage 
full of tar, which causeth it to lie of an extraordinary weight 
and seemingly great, which being stretched provetii of too 
small a size tor your ships (besides the tar in hot countries 
burneth and spoileth the hemp) ; some of our lioltropes 
rotten ; our bread full of worms and mouldy, much old 
bread being shuttled in amongst the [new] to the spoil of 
the rest, nor can the pursers give a just account of it, being 
delivered by the baser (I guess) at adventure ; the wax 
candles more than half tallow ; the cider weak and naught. 

A few miscellaneous points of interest in the volume 
may he noted. Here is an early observation of the 
characteristic taste of Japan in matters of art : 

The pictures of the planets and others of high price which 
came in these ships, and cost JC.'t sterling per piece, were 
w rapped together face to face, and as it seemeth were not 
dry ; so that in opening of them one spoiled another, and 
are not all of them together worth a penny, being utterly 
defaced, and had they come in their full beauty could never 
have sold here for a quarter part of the money they cost in 
England. So it is no use sending such matters into these 
parts, for they esteem a printed sheet of paper with a horse, 
a ship, or a bird, more than they do such a rich picture. 
Neither will anyone give Od. for that fair picture of the 
Conversion of St. Paul. 

Among the Englishmen who came out to India in 
l’ejiwell’s fleet was one Thomas Herbert, who was a younger 
brother of Lord Herbert of Clierbury, and of George 
Herbert the poet. He seems to have been rather a ne’er- 
do-weel. Sir Thomas Hoe sent for him, and the factors 
were glad to be quit of his company. O 11 the way the 
“ hasty and cliolerick young man ’’—it is really very 
English—endangered the safety of his party by beating and 
tiring at a native. There was no preferment for him with 
the Ambassador, and before long lie drifted back to Eng¬ 
land. Finally, it is to be observed that the letters of the 
traders and ship-captains which make up this correspon¬ 
dence, though often pretentious and stilted enough, are 
sometimes racy examples of the vernacular, and must afford 
a happy hunting-ground for the editors of the Xnr Emj- 
lish J) id in 1111 ri/. " Brabbles,” for idle, cavilling talk, is a 
pleasing term. A factor writes " that the Dutch are almost 
off the hinges at: Japara for ninnning t lie junks,” and the 
painful commentator of " Henry the Fifth ” may garner the 
phrase. 


Other New Books. 

A Historical Geography ok the 

British Colonies. Von. V. By C. P. Lucas. 

The fifth volume of Mr. C. P. Lucas’s Historical 
ti'coi/nt/i/ii/ of the British Colonies contains the history of 
Canada up to the " happy calamity ” which made that 
country a British possession. The scope of the work has 
necessitated a certain compression which has prevented 
Mr. Lucas from doing full justice to the romantic detail in 
which the history of New France abounds. But the book 
is thorough, sober, and full of interest. It is the special 
object of this series to exhibit the influence which natural 
conformation and climate have exercised upon the course 
of events, and in this volume the lyOWning importance of 
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the great waterways in both the military and the social 
history of Canada is well set forth. But of more interest to 
the general reader is the comparison between the aims and 
methods of French and English colonisation. In neither 
case did the home country follow any consistent or definite 
policy. But whereas the leaders of French Canada were 
men of long vision and large ideas, enterprising, resource¬ 
ful, versatile, their English rivals were slow and matter-of- 
fact, often short-sighted, seldom united in any common 
policy. Cartier, Champlain, La Salle, Frontenae, and 
Montcalm aro names ’which it is not easy to 
match from the annals of the English colonies. 
Against them stands out tiio heroic tiguro of Wolfe, 
but Kirke and Johnson and Shirley are men of lessor 
mould, and Washington is as yet in the making. ''The 
path of English colonisation has been strewn with lost 
opportunities ”; yet the progress made has no parallel in 
history. Success has not been won-—in the field of colonisa¬ 
tion it never can be—by the genius of a few, but by the 
stubborn perseverance and practical instinct of thousands. 
Tho very limitations of the Anglo-Saxon race have con¬ 
duced to its success. The idealist may found an empire, 
but not a nation. Here and there it is hinted that the 
lessons of Canadian history are not inapplicable to South 
Africa, arid the volume closes with something like a pro¬ 
fession of faith in the future of a South Africa which will 
bo, as Canada is to-day, the home of a nation deriving 
strength and unity from tho very differences within it, and 
from the hard-fought battles of its past. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

The Work of the Ninth 

Division. By Sir H. E. Colvilf. 

This book, by Major-General Sir H. E. Colvile, cannot be 
approached as if it were an ordinary book on the war. 
It must naturally be controversial, considering the amount, 
of argument of a heated sort which has been expended 
round its author's name and actions. We may sav at once 
that there is nothing of the furious partisan about. Sir 
Henry's work ; he tells in spirited, but. temperate, fashion— 
from his own point of view, of course—what, he saw and did 
when he was in command of the Ninth Division. The only 
way to review the book adequately would be to pick out 
the parallel passages from it. and from the official 
despatches and books by newspaper correspondents, 
especially on Paardeberg and Sannah’s Post. That is not 
possible here, and so it will be sufficient to point out that 
if the reader keeps the despatches, and some one of the 
histories of the war already published, at hand while he is 
studying Sir H. E. Colvile’s book, he will be able to under¬ 
stand a good many tilings that hitherto seemed obscure. 
The points dealt with by’ Sir Henry are Paardeberg, Poplar 
Grove, Sannah’s Post., Winberg, Lindloy, Roodeport, and 
Heilbron. Into matters which are still subjects of con¬ 
troversy we will not enter, but we may observe that Sir 
Henry is a practised writer, who carries his reader pleasantly 
along, and avoids as much as possible hearsay, giving only 
his own impressions of what he has seen and done. The 
maps and plans are excellent. It is a book to be read, but 
not to be read alone. (Edward Arnold.) 

Surrey. By Walter Jerkold. 

Mr. Jerrold, like the other writers of volumes in this 
series, has a proper enthusiasm for his county. He does 
riot merely Btate facts, but endeavours to make them live, 
to give them an appropriate setting. The ordinary guide¬ 
book is a thing which one endures just as one supports 
many Other necessary discomforts of life ; but there is 
no question of enduring Mr. Jerrold’s book—one can 
enjoy it as the personal expression of the point of view of 
a man who appreciates his subject. 


Surrey is emphatically a royal and lavish county; yet 
it gives liberally and of its best only to those who approach it 
witlialover’s intimacy. Its great highwaysareadmirablein 
their kind, but its byways, its woods, its shy valleys, are 
incomparable. So also are its downs and heaths. The 
enthusiasm of John Evelyn and John Aubrey does not, 
to-day, seem in the least overstated, though Aubrey had 
no birth-tiewith the county ; to Evelyn it was “ the country 
of my birth and my delight.’’ And, indeed, the lover of 
pure English scenery need not travel more than thirty 
miles from London to come upon ripe perfection, and the 
antiquarian may set out from Bermondsey and steer south 
or south-east and find everywhere material for his con¬ 
templation. So far as we have been able to discover, Mr. 
Jerrold has omitted nothing of importance which could 
practically assist the tourist of the right sort; his 
itineraries arc complete and well-arranged, and his 
narrative is marked by a pleasant allusiveness. The 
additional articles, by competent, authorities, upon the 
birds, flowers, geology, and entomology of the county, are 
concise and full, and many of Mr. Symington’s line- 
drawings are accurate and suggestive. (Dent. 4s. Gd. net.) 

The Story of Newfoundland. By F. E. Smith. 

Our first colony, and the little spot from which has 
grown t he British Empire as we know it now, is the island 
of Newfoundland, of which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote : “ If 
this should be lost it would be the greatest, blow that was 
ever given to England.” When he wrote it was the one 
visible sign of that, greater England in which he was so 
passionate a believer, and stood for the Empire that was 
to be. There is no doubt that the island was discovered by 
John Cabot (setting aside the wanderings of the Vikings), 
and the date was early in 1 ti*7, for on August 10 of that 
year King Henry VII. entered in the Privy Purse expenses: 

" To hvm that found the New Isle, £10.” The early 
history of Newfoundland is of some interest, and is well 
summarised by Mr. Smith. It. suffered even more than 
most colonies from Little Englanders on the one hand, and 
from injudicious friends on the other, but the real interest 
of the island lies iu the history of to-day. There are three 
burning questions in Newfoundland: the French shore, 
the Federal Union with Canada, and the Reid Contract. In 
a volume of the size to which the " Story of the Empire ” 
series is limited it is, of course, impossible to deal at all 
fully with such vexed questions as these, each one of which 
has used a vast quantity of printer’s ink on its own 
account, but Mr. Smith seems, within the limits at his com¬ 
mand, to have put the case as lucidly and impartially 
as possible. His chapter on the French Shore is specially 
to be commended as containing the gist of the matter in 
remarkably few words. This question is one on which 
Englishmen will do well to inform themselves, as it has 
been chronic for many years, and may become acute at 
any moment should a change of government occur in 
France. (Horace Marshall.) 

The Enolisii Church, from the Norman By W. R. W. 
Conquest to the Accession of Edward I. Stephens. 

This is the third volume issued, and the second in 
chronological order, of an elaborate history of the Church 
of England, written on the co-operative principle. It 
extends from the middle of the eleventh century to the 
'middle of the thirteenth, and its principal subjects are— 
first, the struggle between the ecclesiastical and civil 
powers in the state of which Laufranc, Anselm, and Becket 
aro the leading figures: and, secondly, the renewal of 
activity in the Church brought about by the reforming 
spirit of Edmund Rich and Robert Grosseteste, and by the 
coming to England of the Dominican and Franciscan orders. 
It appears to be the object of ,.the Dean off Winchester 
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and liis fellow-writers, while making “ a careful study ot 
original authorities and the best ancient and modern 
writers, to put their results into a form convenient for 
the general reader. They give no detailed references to 
the texts, contenting themselves with a brief bibliographical 
note of each chapter. And certainly the three volumes 
before us provide excellent summaries, alike learned, clear, 
and judicial, of the periods with which they respectively 
deal. The general reader will probably find this in every 
way the best book of the kind to put on his shelves. 
(Macmillnu.) 

Edited and Translated 

Sti dia Kixaitica, No. V11J. nv M. I). Ginsox. 

Tins instalment of the treasure discovered in the Convent 
of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai, comprises three MSS. 
The first item is an interesting Arabic fragment, evidently 
from the pen of a Christian in defence of the mother (if 
Jesus against Jewish obloquy. Its object is to prove her 
descent, from David. Incidentally you may learn several 
unfamiliar details of the early world and them who peopled 
it,, notably the perpetual service before the body of Adam, 
and the idea that, it must be carried to Jerusalem, there to 
rest at the centre of the world. 

The second item is the story of Aphikia—a sort of cor¬ 
rective of the scandal of Uathshebu. It is followed by the 
Acts of the martyrs Cyprian and Justina, in Arabic and 
Greek. (Clay. 10s.) 

Fiction. 

The Inheritors Bv Joseph Conrad and F. M, Huetter. 

(Heinemann. (is.) 

This book is an allegory, a satire n clef if y ou prefer it. 
The Inheritors are a new social and political dex'elopment , 
an unmoral, grasping people, bred of these days, 
a menace to England, who will inherit the earth by force 
of possessing every needful quality except meekness. The 
story depicts their corruption of Parliament and the Press 
in the interests of a great chartered company ; the dis¬ 
closure of the whole gigantic fraud by an emotional novelist, 
sent, out to bless, but returning with a curse in his 
mouth ; the consequent downfall of the promoters. In 
Churchill, the old-fashioned literary statesman, you may 

recognize -; in the Due de Mersch you may see 

another --; Polehampton, the publisher, might be 

•—-; Gurnard, the statesman of a newer, less principled 

school, is certainly intended for --; even Lea, the 

publisher’s reader, who has nothing to do with the story, 
is probably identifiable. In so far as certain “ inheriting ” 
tendencies are about just now, influencing the originals of 
those characters, their identity is valuable; yet the first 
interest should be the story, and that the authors have 
failed to make either persuasive or vital. To set down 
the history of a big political swindle is one thing: to 
prove it, to make it live, is another. This book never lives. 
We are told this and that, we are called upon to witness 
the various stages by which a rogue like de Mersch acquires 
|>ower and prestige : and we comply with never more t han 
languor. We knew it all before. The novelist who would 
lay bare a venerable truth must dress up his find with 
more spirit and skill thun this, and with more flavour. 
Political comedy, above all varieties of comedy, must be 
carried off with a high hand, with gusto. There is none 
here. 

And a satire must be more normal. Indeed, a political 
satire cannot be too normal, too^close to ordinary human 
nature. And yet to these national castigators it has 
seemed good to introduce into their history of twentieth 
century fact, as the leader of the Inheritors (surely a 


natural enough product), a supernatural visitor, fresh from 
the imagination ot Mr. H. G. Wells, who calls herself a 
hourth Dimensionist, ’ and to whose influence is attributed 
the downiall of de Mersch, his associates, and his chartered 
company in Greenland. As if everyday reasons were not— 
as in life—enough. 

Apparently, without the fascinations exerted upon 
Granger of Etchingham, the journalist and rising author 
and narrator of the story, by the Fourth Dimensionist, 
be^, in 11 with a conjuring trick played upon a Sussex 
labourer, and continuing with the impersonation of 
Granger s dead sister in his aunt's house in Paris—without 
this, he would never have been so weak as to write against 
his conscience, and play into the hands of the de Mersch 
party. Hence her inestimable value. And, of course, 
one can call her by any other nafno—such as “The 
^Imperialistic Spirit.” To our mind, however, she remains 
a blot on a book which without her would be more 
reasonable and many times more effective. 

The Inheritors has many deft passages, some of the 
character-drawing is brilliant, and the writing is never 
slovenly, rarely anything but above the ordinary level. 
The author of Lord Jim and Mr. Hueffer, however, should 
be ware ot ultra-delicacy of expression. We remember no 
book in which so many sentences collapse upon dots. 


Bush-Wluickiwjljuid Other Sketches. By Hugh Clifford. 

(Blackwood. 6s.) 

Mr. Clifford is not only'one of the most, capable and 
successful of our younger Eastern administrators, but he 
is also fast proving himself one of our best, tellers of 
contemporary Eastern tales. The fascinating Malay 
Peninsula is his habitat, both as Resident and as writer, 
and his first-hand knowledge, his simple human feeling, and 
his genuine literary gift (witness the phrase—a seaman's 
knotty snore ") combine to make its strange people and 
primal natural conditions very real to those who walk in 
frock-coats and fichus. Moreover, his tales are true—not 
in the sense that the events portrayed happened, though he 
says they did, but in the sense that, they might, have 
happened yesterday, or may to-morrow, exactly as he tells 
us. The present, writer knows Malaya pretty well, and 
loves it as Mr. Clifford does, and lias even been in parts of 
it that Mr. Clifford does not know, and his verdict is that 
here is the real East-. Through the stories, too, there runs 
a delightful series of pictures of the Englishman of the 
uncovenanted Civil Service out there—who he is, why he is 
there, what he thinks and feels and does. A better book 
for a lad who has his way to make in the world, and is 
thinking of putting his slim shoulder to one of the great 
wheels of the Empire, we cannot imagine. It will help t# 
make a white man of him. 


Mostly Fools , and a Duchess. By Lucas Cleeve. 

(White. 6s.) 

When the reviewer had read this story for an hour, he 
began to look for some safe place to deposit it. out of sight, 
where it would never be found, but as there was no hollow 
tree or dry well near his own particular bit of green earth, 
he proceeded, and was by and by glad that he had. It is 
a story—of a character partly to be guessed from the 
reviewer’s first impulse—of contemporary Society, dealing 
with a beautiful, philanthropic, and frail duchess, a corn- 
factor who finances her philanthropy, a young lord who is 
presented as the type of the man of to-day. and a German 
prince. It is written breathlessly, and with the peculiarly 
frank frankness that, is supposed to mark the conversational 
young married ladies before a dressing-room fire after a 
ball. At least we have understood—from Mr. Jerome, was 
it, or Mr. Percy White?—that these ladies talk so; we 
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have never heard them. It is very amusing, and to our 
surprise, after the nature of the beginning, vice really lias 
its natural results in the end—or some of them, which is, 
in a modern novel, a praiseworthy concession to virtue. It 
is astonishingly illiterate—quite entertainingly so. For 
instance, the prince had an “ infatuation for the wife of the 
Herr Koniglicher Polizei-Presidentin ; when he fears the 
duchess is unreachable he is made to say she is 
" unereiehar ”; the corn-factor “had a terrible way of 
dotting his eyes ”; the Italian criminologist is 
" Lamprosi ’’ ; and so on. But it is also full of things like 
the duke's butler's remark when he perceived that Lord 
Verity had “ chucked ” the duchess. " A chuck is painful 
to all classes alike, but naturally the bigger the parties the 
bigger the chuck.” And this reflection of the duke about 
the duchess: “ She grew so nice to him that he was afraid 
she was going to be ill, or have a baby, or die, or some¬ 
thing.” And this: 

The corn factor remembered the day when he sold mouldy 
flour and made his tarts with condemned fruit, and raised 
her hand to his lips. 

After that, the duchess felt that she could descend no 
further; she must go up again, like an india-rublier ball 
that has touched the ground. 

The story is not precisely a rowan a clef , but no doubt 
many readers will think they lind portraits in it. 


The Domin'! s Garden. By Imogen Clark. 

(Murray. As.) 

A FiusT book always excites a dutiful critic's curiosity, and 
when the book calls itself The Domine's Garden the 
temptation is naturally to lift the latch and walk straight 
in. Frankly, the book is worth perusal. In the garden is 
the daintiest of Dutch maidens, extremely fond of a pretty 
flower. Says the gardener : 

“ You taught me to say ‘ Noun xo praetty- 1 ’’ 

“Oh! t.'at. vas yestertay, foolish man. To-tay fey are 
latics’ telights ant to-morrow vill t’ey pc ‘ Yump up ant 
kiss me,’ and t’e next, toy ‘ Tree faces unter a hoot,' and 
after Cat ‘ Horp Trinity’ or ‘Cuttle unto you.’ . . . 

’Tis like a little child’s face, ever laughing. None of its 
names, many as they are, will do for me.” 

There is a passage which fairly touches what is at- once 
typical and fragrant, in the book. It is the realisation 
of the Dutch atmosphere of old New York, a realisation in 
which even so able a writer as Mrs. Barr compares ill with 
her new sister of the pen. It must be admitted that in this 
passage the finished English of the last sentences is 
incongruous, for Miss (or Mrs.) Clark has yet to learn that 
authenticity in fiction is the beneficent result of surgical 
pruning. She has yet, to achieve that perfect fitting 
together of events which creates an illusion of reality. 

The story is primarily tragic, and relies for its cup of 
trembling on the diabolical hands of a humiliated suitor, 
the narrow-mindedness of a Dutch congregation, and the 
indiscretion of a girl who jockeys her brother's horse. It 
relies on too much ; for so much more will the provinces 
praise it. But here, it suffices to say that the root idea of 
the book—that a man should not lie even for love's sake, 
illustrated by the Domine's concealment of a domestic 
wrong—might have flowered more noticeably if it had 
been given room to expand. 

The author has humour ; we shall not forget the Dutch¬ 
man who thanked Cod that “ hey nonny-nonny ” was un¬ 
translatable. Style she has, too. She will, no doubt, be 
heard of again. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final 
ltecieirs of a selection trill follow.] 

The Wooing of Sheila. By Ckace Buys. 

A very pretty Irish love-story, introducing a barefooted 
heroine of seventeen. " Michael came down slowly, his 
heart beating fast, and stopped by the water's edge. 

" ‘ Cod and Mary to you,’ he said in greeting. 

" ‘ Cod and Mary to you, and St. Patrick,’ answered 
Sheila courteously. 

“ ‘ A fine voice you have,’ went 0:1 Michael in English. 

" ‘ It is as Cod gave it,' answered Sheila." (Methuen. 
Gs.) 

The Skirts of Happy Chance. By H. B. M. Watson. 

“ Lord Francis Charmian, debonair and indifferent, drove 
his four bays round the turn and fetched them gently 
through the archway of Hyde Park Corner.” Adventures 
come to this adventurous nobleman "of fascinating but 
irresponsible character.” They are told by Mr. Marriot 
Watson in nine chapters, and they make very spirited and 
attractive reading. At the end of Lord Charmian’s ad¬ 
ventures comes "Lady Silvia,” a short story of philander¬ 
ing, followed by an unexpected marriage. (Methuen. 6s ) 

Alice of Old Vincennes. By Maurice Thompson. 

An American historical novel that has had a phe¬ 
nomenal sale ” in the United States. It begins : “ Up 

to the days of Indiana's early statehood, probably as late 
us lH’ib, there stood, in what is now the beautiful city 
of Vincennes, on the Wabash, the decaying remnant of an 

old and curiously gnarled --.” The story deals with 

the capture and recapture of Old Vincennes, and describes 
the incident of Colonel Clark's march to the relief of the 
town. The author, Mr. Maurice Thompson, died last 
February. (Cassell. Gs.) 

Love the Atonement. By Frances Campbell 

A story in which much is made of Celtic glamour. 
Vice-regal society, and the “ moon-white ” ocean. “ I 
know what the sea says. Listen—-' Sliule, shule, sluile 
agin. Shule go succer agree agin. Aroon, arga, aroon, 
arga. Shule go succer, slawn, slawn.’ ” We feel we have 
underrated Mr. George Moore's martyrdom. (Digby, 
Long. Gs.) 

The Story of Eva. By Will Payne. 

A strong, pathetic piece of work. The scene is Chicago, 
and the title well describes the story, which treats of the 
problem of a “ weak-willed, selfish nature, connected by a 
genuine love.” Philip and Eva are the chief characters, 
and towards the end this is said of Philip: “ He had 
no plan, no idea, no thought. He burst through the bounds 
of selfishness, his inertia, his moral laziness, in a storm. It 
was only an impassioned overwhelming necessity to rush 
to her, to throw his life before her.” (Constable. Gs.) 

A Black Vintaoe. By Morice Gerard. 

“ Yes. Agnes Bieta ! the fisherman's daughter : he could 
see now those dark eyes which had a trick of deepening 
after a while when he spoke to her : that mane of unyuly 
hair which was for ever straying in forbidden places ; that 
splendid throat, exposed enough to indicate the shapely 
contour of the bust under the wide red kerchief. Agues 
Bieta! ” In looks and deeds Agues is quite Bvronic. 
(Digby, Long. Gs.) 
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The Business Side. 

In his sketch, entitled “ A Conversation,” in the August 
number of the Monthly Review, Mr. G. S. Street has 
treated an important subject in a deft and humorous 
way. Meeting a young fellow in the empty smoking-room 
oi' a country inn, he is at once attracted and irritated by the 
stranger, whom he fancies he has seen before. They take 
stock of each other, and the elder soon divines that the 
younger is by way of being a writer. Himself a weary 
writer, he is curious about his companion's notions on the 
literary career, and the result is a brisk argument. The 
thing is very well done, and we shall damage no one’s 
enjoyment by revealing that, before they part, the elder 
man discovers in the younger his self of ten years ago, even 
to a pair of knickerbockers. The identity lends much 
point to the earnest dissuasions of the older man, at first 
tactfully disguised, and then delivered in scolding terms. 

“ You will advise me against it, like everybody else," begins 
young Hopeful—as we will call him. “ Why, no,” answers 
Experience. “ Can you live on a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year?” That income, he proceeds to lay down, will 
lie, with luck, the commercial reward of a young man who 
writes in the way of art, on themes which interest him, 
observing fresh things, or freshly observing old things. 
True there is the thousand-to-one chance that his writings, 
written to please himself, will please a large public too; 
and even in that happy event there are additional chances 
against finding “ an honest and competent publisher." “ Can 
you live on a hundred and fifty a year?” Hopeful thinks 
it an impossible figure. 

” By no means,” replies Experience, resolved to talk. 

In London, I grant you, the tastes you probably 
have, the example of your companions, the mode of ’ 
life of people who amuse you, will make it very difficult. 
But you may take a labourer’s cottage in the country, have 
sufficient beef and mutton, and shoe-leather for your long 
walks,iandsubscribe^totheLondonLibrary--all for a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year.” The argument, begun on each 
side with caution, soon waxes strong and familiar. Hope¬ 
ful, far from being depressed, reiterates his determination 
for the literary life. Warned that he will one day regret 
the absence of things he now despises—money,. power, 
established position, the opportunity to influence others—he 
defends his resolves. When the two disputants discover that 
they are merely each other, differently dated, the younger, 
blind to the implicit warning, flies out in scorn of his 
counsellor: “You complacent beast! You to lecture me 
on not going to the Bar and standing aside from my fellow 
men and all that! As though I had no ambitions! Have 
you forgotten them? What have you done with them? 
Why, man, it is ten years—ten years!—and you have had 
time to create a new English drama and purify the public 
taste and reconstruct a Tory party and write a modern epic 
—you have had time for a whole Renaissance by Jove! 
And what have you to show? You have acquired a 
capacity to live in a labourer’s cottage and watch with 
pleasure a confounded child walking down the village 
street-. That is all, positively all.” 


Thus in semi-allegory and unmistakable earnestness, 
Mr. Street raises the question of the worldly status and 
prospects of writers. We say of " writers,” liecause the 
word covers both literature and literary journalism, and 
we think that. Mr. Street has both in mind. To his 
rebellious fellow traveller he says: “Don’t suppose you 
can keep up your idea of writing as an art. You will have 
10 do something which will degrade it—you will write lead¬ 
ing articles or dramatic criticism. And even then—but go 
your ways, and God be with you.” It is evident that Mr. 
Street grieves for us all. But we need not be careful to 
follow his line of thought, or to adopt his terms. The 
subject he touches is full of sap; it starts into gesticulatory 
life at a nod. Nor have other writers been slow, of late, 
to ascend the watch-tower and shower uncomfortable, half- 
finished remarks on the little mob of penmen below. The 
Watcher's muttered words are disconcerting first to one and 
then another; but most often they affect all. Now, lie 
reports that the novelists who are earning a real living can 
be numbered 011 his fingers; now, he announces that the 
market for refined and scholarly work is being killed by 
the common and clamorous demands of the suburbs; now, 
with alarmed and reluctant breath, he speaks of vast 
hori/.onal changes in journalism—amalgamations, absor|>- 
tions, the extension of Tudor-street from London to 
Edinburgh, and what not ; now, he counts the papers that 
are known to yield no profit, and hints what will happen 
when yonder cloud of Bad Trade, no bigger than a man's 
hand, shall hide the sun. Then, hearing laughter below, 
he comes down to join in it. 

Laugh though we may and must, these forebodings do 
not represent nothing; and one need be in no croaking 
mood to see that the general position of writers is confused, 
and by no means roseate among roses. At any rate, we 
honestly doubt whether there are many writers of less 
than extraordinary attainments who do not- have hours of 
regret and anxiety born of the present obscure conditions 
and movements of the writing craft. That craft has 
reached dimensions which are altogether new, not to say 
terrifying. The multiplication of readers is past statement, 
and should be a blessing. But these readers do not 
provide the literary man with a proportionately greater 
number of opportunities. They live and move and have 
their intellectual being in currents of great breadth and 
irresistible sweep, of which small barques, bound for small 
ports, can take little advantage. All the world reads, yet 
the " literary world” is as narrow as ever. Much com- 
piomise is necessary, and much is practised. A noticeable 
thing is the adoption by a single writer of many literary 
crafts. Such Jack-handiness is not new, but we think it is 
more common, and more necessary, than ever before. 
Fishing, as he knows, in troubled waters, your writer-by¬ 
trade fishes with many lines. The novelist receives his 
weekly parcel of other men’s novels to review, and would 
he seriously disturbed if the supply fell off Your critic 
hungers to write a novel, and considers it necessary to his 
career. Your weekly reviewer and journalist, weary of 
detail and anonymity, is glad to edit a standard work. 
Novelists and critics write verse if they can, or take a 
turn at literary topography. When a publisher wants a 
reader, all Grub-street springs to judge all Grulsstreet. 
These are not generalities. We all know’ men who are 
thus laudably prehensile? They have to be prehensile 
because the prizes, though many, are small and elusive. 
As for the great prizes, they are usually political, and 
always scarce ; and they have been shown by recent events 
to be subject to seismic disturbances. Speaking broadly, 
the literary worker of to-day does not know from year to 
year where his w’ork will lie, xvhat publisher will issue his 
book, what editor will print his articles, or what new 
vogues and rivalries will eat into his connections with the 
public. No doubt it is difficult to state these things with 
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out overstating tliem. An intellect is not brought low in 
a day. The flux of things works well and ill. A man 
may turn pale al his breakfast table to learn that his 
paper has " gone smash,” and at luncheon he may meet a 
liierarv friend who offers him a smoke and ,£‘100 a year, in 
the act of sitting down. But you can't call the craft which 
is subject to such fevers, some of which are lingering, a 
profession. Mr. Street is quite right to insist that writing 
is not a profession, and it is too much of a dance to be called 
a trade. It lacks security, or at least does not give the 
sense of it. It is good for bachelorhood and for the 
thirties; it is not so good for marriage and the forties. 
And as, sooner or later, most of us marry and reach forty, 
there is food for reflection alike for those who, being up, 
may drop a few pegs, and those who, being lower, hope to 
rise as many. 

The idea of living in the country—we mean thirty or 
forty miles out—on a low stale of expense is a fascinating 
one to many writers, who see in this expedient a means of 
equalising the chances of their lot. They smile in a far¬ 
away manner, and talk about a stronghold; almost on 
their lips you see Pope’s “ Dear, damned, distracting town, 
farewell! ” 

Luxurious lobster nights, farewell, 

For sober, studious days ! 

And Burlington’s delicious meal 
For salads, tarts, and pease ! 

Practically, the subject is impossible of discussion, except 
in reference to individual cases. We have seen the thing 
done with nonchalance and evident success bv busy men. 
A man must consider what opportunities he will miss and 
what disabilities he will incur. We hoard recently of a 
literary position lost by the too infrequent, attendance of a 
country-dweller in town. Great delusions are possible on 
the subject of rural quiet, and inspirations. There are 
few things so disturbingly quiet or frankly uninspiring as 
a potato-field under a noonday sun. A very clever, very 
industrious novelist told the present, writer that the fadge 
of getting to work in the morning after breakfast in the 
country is nameless and awful. We forget how many 
saunters round the garden, how many pipes, and how many 
perusals of the newspaper, “even to the advertisements” 
(for he hared his soul), were included in those approaches 
lo the Muse. Not all writers could afford it. Certainly 
a writer spends less in the country, and by going thither 
he escapes the flat which has cramped his body and the 
suburb which would certainly destroy his soul. The health 
of others comes in too, comes in first. There are some 
allurements which are more suspect. The desire for a 
quieter, wider life, ” moderate tasks and moderate leisure.” 
comes very strongly to a man after ten years of wild 
writing. He wants to write better and read more. To 
write as be would like to write after reading these words of 
Walter Pater’s: 

Material for the artist, motives of inspiration, arc not. yet 
exhausted ; our curious, complex, aspiring age still abounds 
in subjects for .'esthetic manipulation by the literary as well 
as by other forms of art. For the literary art, at all events, 
the problem just now is, to induce order upon the contorted 
proportionless accumulation of our knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, our science and history, our hopes and disillusion, and, 
in effecting this, to do consciously what, has been done for 
the most part too unconsciously, to write our English lan¬ 
guage as the I.at ins wrote theirs, as the French write, as 
scholars should write. 

And to know books as he would like to know them after 
reading these words of Hazlitt.’s: 

I once sat on a sunny bank in a field in which the green 
blades of corn waved in the fitful northern breeze, and read 
the letter in the New Eloiee in which St. Preux describes 
the Pays de Vaud. I never felt what Shakespeare calls my 
“glassy essence ” so much as then. My thoughts were pure 


and free. They took a tone from the objects liefore me, and 
from the simple manners of the inhabitants of mountain 
scenery so well described in the letter. The style gave me 
the same sensation as the drops of morning dew before they 
were scorched by the sun ; and I thought Julia did well to 
praise it. I wished 1 could have written such a letter. 
That wish, enhanced by my admiration of genius and the 
feeling of the objects around me, was accompanied with 
more pleasure than if I had written fifty such letters, or had 
gained all the reputation of its immortal author. 

Alas 1 desires like these are will o’ the wisps, to be seen, not 
followed. One writes for a living. That is always the first, 
consideration, and it follows from the multiplicity ofliterary 
employments which a man must combine in his hand, 
and their shifting character, that he cannot lightly diminish 
his chances. All these problems, in all their varieties and 
overlappings, come home to writers to be solved or shelved. 
When one comes to think about rules, or guidance, the 
writer’s lot melts very quickly into the common lot, and one 
is left alone with a few platitudes. If we were asked to 
name the three things most helpful to a writer in these 
days, we could but answer: good health, a small private 
income, and a prudent wife. To prescribe a private income 
may seem mockery, but we mock no man. A writer differs 
from a tradesman, a farmer, or a doctor in that, if his work 
fails, all fails. The tradesman can sell his goodwill, the 
farmer his cattle, the doctor his practice. In the case of 
temporary failure the shop, the farm, and the practice can 
lie carried on by deputy. It is not so with a writer. His 
last writing is his last asset. We said a “ small ” private 
income. A hundred a year is an incalculable blessing; a 
hop-pillow to Care. As for thrift, it simply must he 
practised if there is to be safety. One might as well go up 
(lie Matterhorn without a rope as climb the modern 
Parnassus without a bank-book or an endowment policy. 
Fnless, of course, one is a philosopher like Leigh Hunt. 


Things Seen. 


The Evangelist. 


A stone, neatly aimed liy some unseen marksman, struck 
from his hand the little Bible lie carried ; and the group, 
mostly children, which had been listening in uncertainty 
whether to he amused or impressed, broke up with a titter, 
leaving him to smooth and dust the battered volume, 
replace it in his pocket, and turn off by the stile from 
which I had been an onlooker. He gave me a civil “ good 
morning,” and then, with a siiy smile, began a sort of 
apology for his unknown assailant, as if it were I, not lie. 
that might be offended. It was a village lad, he surmised ; 
they were so ignorant, these country folk, and so hostile to 
anyone attempting to help them. It seemed sad in times 
of so-called education. I assented, and turned to accom¬ 
pany him a little way. The quivering July noon held the 
meadows silent, and muffled the distant woodland and 
horizon of down, blue under mist, I don't think, however, 
that the beauty of the hour or scene appealed to him, for 
lie plodded on, looking neither to right nor left, and talking 
in a high-pitched voice, with a marked cockney accent. He 
was assistant in a London shop, lie told me, and this was 
his holiday. Yes, he always spent it thus; ever since, at 
least, he had been called to righteousness. It was hard 
work sometimes, as he could not afford both train and 
lodging, and weak lungs compelled him to sleep under 
shelter. Some thought he should give up his holiday to 
his family, but he felt, called “ to preach deliverance to the 
captives,” and his wife liked him to “go down to the 
harvest,” Ilis tags of Scripture came out quit* naturally, 
without, unction, as just the words that expressed his mean¬ 
ing. At the end of a mile I paused to say good-bye. “ You 
do, doubt less, see some result s of your labour ? ” I said, 
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striving to speak sympathetically. He shook his head. 
" Not much yet,” he answered. “ Men's hearts are 'ard, but. 

* when men Khali revile you and persecute you-' " He 

left the text unfinished, and stood looking dreamily at me, 
a rapt expression on his narrow, unintellectual face, with 
receding brow and thin beard hardly concealing the in¬ 
sufficient chin. 


Riches. 

Adjoining the principal Wein-Stube of a certain small 
German town there is a little hanging-garden, to reach 
which one must pass through a sort, of kitchen-yard, and go 
up a narrow flight of steps. There is a small window look¬ 
ing out on the steps, and during the hour or so that, I spent, 
in the garden I listened to some music, which came from 
that half-shuttered window. It continued without inter¬ 
mission, that simple music, and it had a peculiarly soothing 
effect. Later, when I came down the steps, I peeped into 
the window. The room was rather bare. There were two 
beds in it, a few chairs, and to the right a round table, on 
which a candle flickered. Seated there, with her hack 
to me, was a young woman, playing without much skill on 
a half-dumb dulcimer, her head bent forward over her 
instrument on account of the poor light. And in the 
middle of the room, with the candle shining full on bis 
face, her younger brother (as I take it), a lad, was fiddling 
to her accompaniment. Neither played well, but in then- 
shadowy room they were quite quiet, except when now 
and then they moved to choose another piece of music. 
They were very self-contained, and very rich, I think. 


A Minor Poet of the Seventeenth 
Century. 

Tm twin brother to the famous Henry Vaughan of that, 
part of Wales inhabited of old by the Silures is known to 
the curious and the amateur as Eugenios Philalethes. It 
was, perhaps, this fantastical pseudonym, reviving 
memories of something I had once dimly known, that set 
me Rearching once more for the few facts of his life— 
little foundations on which has risen, at least, in France, it, 
seems, so wild a story—so impossible and ridiculous a 
legend. It was the title of a book in a second-hand book 
catalogue that set me thinking: “ The Fame and Confes¬ 
sion of the Fraternity of R. C., commonly, of the Rosie 
Cross, with a preface annexed thereto, and a short, declara¬ 
tion of their Physicall work by Eugenius Philalethes. 
12mo, calf gilt. The author’s own copy.” On the margin 
o? the page " To the wise and understanding Reader ” 
Vaughan has written: “This is the Epistle of the 
Fraternitie itself, and should have been placed after the 
Preface”; and on page .56: “ Heere ends the Fame and 
Confession of the Fraternitie: that which follows is my 
owne. Th. Vaughan.” The signature is plainly visible. 
The price was beyond me; but the name of the book 
brought, again to my mind the curious and never settled 
questions, whether the brother of Henry Vaughan was 
really a Rosicrueian, and, again, whether the Rosicrucians 
were really a sect abandoned to Satanism? 

Thomas Vaughan was born at Newton St. Bridget, in the 
County of Brecon, in 1621-2. He was the twin and 
younger brother of Henry Vaughan, Silurist. Educated at 
Jesus College, Oxford, whither he went in 1638, lie took 
Holy Orders, and in 1640 became rector of Newton St. 
Bridget, bis birthplace. The Rebels, however, deprived 
him of his living on charged of bearing arms in the King’s 
Cause, and of drunkenness and immorality, and so he 
returned to Oxford, It is interesting to remember that. 


about this time Richard Crashaw was turned out of Cam¬ 
bridge for a like devotion to the King's Cause, whence he 
proceeded to Italy, dying at Loretto a few weeks after his 
arrival at that strange, and, to him at. least, sacred place. 
But, Thomas Vaughan seems to have been "of a tougher fibre 
than poor Crashaw. He soon left Oxford for London, and 
began to study Alchemy. After making considerable 
advance in this study, which was, perhaps, half scientific, 
half magical, he married, in 1651, a lady named Rebecca, 
who died on April 17, 1658. After this, a kind of despair 
seems to have grown upon him. We find him leaving 
London, in haste, to avoid the Great. Plague, going 
with Sir Robert. Murray, his patron, to Oxford again, 
and from there to Alhury, where, on February, 27, 1665, 
lie dies, it is supposed, from the effects of chemical fumes. 
That, is almost, all we know of a curious personality—a 
man whom it would probably have been delightful to have 
known, beyond his more famous brother. And he, too, was 
a Poet, it. would seem ; so that one is inclined to think 
that the mysticism occasionally to be found in Henry 
Vaughan’s work must have been much more evident in his 
brother, though Icrs capable of expression or at least less 
capably expressed. The following lines lack something 
of the facility that one finds almost always in Henry 
Vaughan; there is a touch of Crashaw, a very’ humble 
Crashaw; something of that perfect sincerity with which 
Crashaw even in his most fantastic moods never fails to 
impress us: 

To God, 

My God, my Life! Whose essence, man 
' Is no way fit to know or scan ; 

But should approach Thv Court a guest 
In thoughts more low than his request. 

When I consider how I stray, 

Methinks 'tis pride in me to pray ; 

How dare I speak to heaven, nor fear 
In all my sins to court Thy ear. 

But as I look on moles that, lurk 
In blind entrenchments, and there work 
Their own dark prisons to repair, 

Heaving the earth to take in air: 

So view my fettered soul that must 
Struggle with this her load of dust. 

Meet her address and add one ray 
To this mew’d parcel of Thy day; 

She would, though here imprisoned s:*e 
Through all her dirt. Thy Throne and Thee. 

Lord, guide her out of this said night, 

And say once more “ Let there be light.” 


Anthony a Wood says of him : 


He was a great ehemyst, a noted son of the fire, an ex pi ri- 
mental philosopher, a zealous brother of the Rosicrueian 
Fraternity. An understander of some of the Oriental 
languages, and a tolerable good English and Latin Poet. 
He was neither Papist nor Sectary, but a true resolute 
Protestant in the best sense of the Church of England. 


Was he a Rosicrueian? Was atiylmdy ever a Rosicrueian, 
and, if so, were the Rosicrucians Satanists? We shall never 
know. At. least, he appears to have been devoted to his 
wife, for every “ chemycal ” receipt is signed with his own 
and his wife’s initials, ns “ T.R.V.” or “T. V R.,” and fol¬ 
lowed either by an expression of love for her or of pious 
devotion; and “the greatest joy I can ever have in the 
world after her death ” was the discovery of an Extract of 
Oil he had found while she was alive and had lost since. 
Could so devoted a lover have murmured horrid and burned 
prayers to the Devil? One cannot think it. Sat lianas, 
surely, would have been jealous of “ the greatest joy I can 
ever have in the world.” Of all his books, and they are 
numerous, one seems to get a clearer sight, of Thomas 
Vaughan in the bare title of one than in the unreadable, and 
not to be understood, pages of the majority. “ Lumen de 
Lumine,” the title runs in th - words of the old Latin 
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hymn of the Church, “ a new Magical! Light discovered and 
communicated to the world.” His life was, as it were, ever 
on the eve of some splendid surprise, some altogether 
gracious and perfect awakening; and, after all, as he bent 
over the tripod and crucible, and inhaled the fumes that 
killed him, perhaps it. was not altogether unexpectedly, but 
with thankfulness that at last he had come upon what he 
had so long looked for in vain, that, he found eternity open¬ 
ing before him, and he himself a wanderer in fields of light 
in the sound of many waters. 

E. H. 


“ Browning’s Profoundest 
Attempt.” 

In the current Poet. Lore (Boston, U.S.A.), Mr. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson describes Browning’s poem, “ Childe 
Harold to the Dark Tower Came." ns “ Browning's 
profoundest attempt, to touch the mystery of life." His 
account of this poem is interesting as a typical specimen of 
highly wrought, interpretation, such as finds favour in 
Boston : 

“ Childe Roland” ranks with the great, imaginative 
works, with “ Christnbel ” and " The Ancient Mariner," 
and so unspeakably above Roe’s “ Raven ” that one is 
surprised to have heard it mentioned in (lie comparison ; 
but the poet, himself has left us no key to it outside of 
his own hues. And the criticism of others stops before it, 
mainly because of its supreme excellence. We see on 
reflection that there is really a Dark Tower in every 
thoughtful person’s life, and that consequently the tower 
differs for each person. The power symbolises the supreme 
aim of one’s life at any moment—something which may 
be a secret, to one's next-door neighbour, to one's husband, 
wife, or children, and, very likely, to oneself, since we are 
ns often guided by unconscious temperament as by de¬ 
liberate purpose. At least, the tower stands for some 
controlling action to which all events and purposes have 
led up—some experience never, perhaps, to be estimated 
at, its full value until the leisure of the future life—if 
that be leisure, which I doubt, at least for New England 
souls. Nor are we ever sure that heaven will afford us 
on a larger scale the delights of mutual investigation, 
although I once heard my eloquent cousin, William Henry 
Chauning, predict that we should spend much of eternity 
in unravelling the strange secrets of one another’s lives. 
Alas! it is doubtful whether we shall ever unravel even 
those of our own. 

The poet Keats, in classifying nature, places at the head 
“ things real, as sun, moon, and passages of Shakespeare,” 
thus placing all else in a secondary and subordinate position. 
For Browning the tower of “ Childe Roland ” was a thing 
as real, as clearly to be dealt with, as little to be evaded, 
as a moonrise or an earthquake. It was a fact in the 
universe. You observe that he takes Edgar's first line by 
itself, and attributes the *' Fie, fob, and fum " to the 
wandering mind. This gives a key to the whole situation. 
Childe Roland’s quest symbolises the whole struggle and 
achievement of man. As to the details, every man inter¬ 
prets the tower for himself, every man has his own 
definition : no two persons can have the same tower. The 
visible materials of the picture are, after all, not so very 
remarkable. As our associate, Mr. Latimer, has said: 
” There is nothing in it that does not belong to our New 
England scenery ”—not an item except the tower itself ; 
and that is the most real thing about, it, precisely because 
we cannot, see it, except in imagination.. As another of 
our associate members, Mrs. Marean, has said : ” This is 

a poem in which every' reader may legitimately find his 
own meaning, just as he may in any other tale of a quest; 


but, its descriptive power is of an order not dependent 
on the significance of the Round Tower at which it leaves 
us.” 

The “ Childe Roland ” poem is simply Browning’s pro¬ 
foundest attempt to touch the mystery of life. The Dark 
Tower stands for the supreme secret of each man s 
existence: we follow up streams, tread mountains, and 
reach only this at. last. Friends and foes help to guide 
us to it; but we must go alone. The last finger extended 
may even be that of a malicious enemy. We may so 
shrink from it that the sky looks dark, the whole sur¬ 
roundings repulsive. All our early memories come back 
upon us, veiled in a shadowy mist ; yet we go forward. 
This is the poem. The critics exhaust their variety of 
conjecture to show r what it all means. Dr. F urnivall 
states that he asked Browning three times whether the 
poem was an allegory, and that Browning had said each 
time that it was simply dramatic—as if any human being 
could tell where “dramatic” ends and ‘‘allegory’’ begins! 
Given what, is dramatic enough, and every human being 
may draw its own allegory from it. Mr. Kirkman and 
Mr.’ Sears Cook think the tower means death ; Mrs. R. 
Gratz Allen interprets the moral as lying in sin and 
punishment ; Mrs. Orr and Mrs. Drewry find that it stands 
for life and truth : Prof. Arlo Bates “ can think of nothing 
more heroic, more noble, more inspiring," than the whole 
poem. As I said, every man finds in it his own tower ; 
and, the more towers suggested, the greater tribute to 
the spell, as woven by Browning. Life’s supreme mystery— 
that is the Dark Tower. It is the scene of each man’s 
problem, the point to which all the paths of his life for 
tHe time converge, the concentration of the soul upon its 
own crisis, its own conflict. It is rar.ly that anyone 
else knows precisely what his neighbour's Dark Tower is. 
Even the time of his approach to it is very likely unknown 
to his dearest friend. In a long life, or one long in 
emotion, if not in years, he may even jhiss through 
several such towers in succession : he never forgets how 
he felt when he approached them ; but, strange to say, 
he forgets his exit from them. When he passed through 
one and has turned round, the Dark Tower has dis¬ 
appeared: even Browning provides no outlet from it: 
but, fortunately, life does very often, and we emerge. 
Browning's hero naturally sees for the moment in imagina¬ 
tion all previous adventurers as lost. Yet each may, 
without his knowing it, have lived through the day, and 
conquered his tower by facing it; and each commonplace 
friend by his side, did'he but know it, may have survived 
a greater peril than his own. 

I know of nothing in literature outside of Browning 
which is pitched upon the same key with his poem or 
carries us a step into the same world. 


Correspondence. 

Life and Literature. 

Sir,— The study of life ns a means to producing literature 
is a subject to which, it is obvious, only the person who 
is intimately interested in literature can profitably con¬ 
tribute. The general writer’s view of matters like the one 
named varies according to the writer's literary inclinations 
and calibre. To some a study of life must seem the one 
essential thing, to others quite a secondary one. The 
writer who gets his material from actual occurrences, from 
records of crime and such-like sources, may be said to be 
a student of life, and his whole business is to reproduce 
the everyday occurrences of life melodramatized to satisfy 
his own particular imagination and suit a certain public. 
Can this, however, be called a study of life in any serious 
meaning of the term ? It seems to me that, by a conscious 
study, the tendency of a writer toward the production of 
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genuine literature is thwarted, and that he is impelled, 
instead, to bring forth work in which the superficial move¬ 
ment of life is there without its meaning, or at least that 
the meaning is too greatly subordinated to, almost obscured 
by, a merely interesting narrative of events. Turner’s 
pictures are, in my opinion, no parallel to a question like 
this; their scope of suggestion is limited. They appeal 
to the eye—a book appeals rather to the mind; the truth 
of the one is external, of the other not always so. Even 
to study life “ not slavishly, but imaginatively ” (as your 
well-known novelist puts it), is not directly essential to 
the production of literary work. To put it briefly and 
bluntly, the literary man rarely makes it his business to 
study life at all. 

I agree entirely with R. L. Stevenson, who wrote as a 
literary man. There must be many who see, as he did, 
that the phenomena of life is absorbed almost unconsciously 
by the imagination, and that it is the imagination pure and 
simple which re-acts upon this in a world of its own. 
The literary man’s imagination is informed mysteriously, 
it seems, and always confidently as if inspired, through the 
unconscious process of absorption. He is essentially a 
dreamer, not a student; his imagination sees things ; the 
truths of life are there for him when he chooses to light 
the lamp. How does he know? is a question he may 
sometimes ask himself. But it is part of his natural equip¬ 
ment to know, to have absorbed it, to have inherited, 
perhaps, an embryo stock of wisdom, which his mere out¬ 
look on life, curious or dreamy as the case might be, has 
quietly developed in the dark. ..Imagination is at once his 
lamp and his store. 

Writers of this calibre are artists in the highest sense. 
The “ deliberate aftifiee ” of Stevenson is in fine an imagina¬ 
tive arrangement governed by principles of art. It is no 
less true because of that; the question is merely one of 
method, of imaginative calibre. Stevenson was fully aware 
of this when he said that people “ will not rise ” to 
understand it. He might have said they cannot rise to 
Understand it; it is apparently a matter which even well- 
known novelists do not fully comprehend, or we should have 
books more intrinsically thoughtful, less characterised by 
valueless top show. 

I believe it to be characteristic of all great writers that 
they have never consciously or imaginatively studied life. 
I think they have absorbed it, and, when their time came, 
written with full, kaleidoscopic knowledge—with a growing 
and endless insight for art, and truth, and life, because 
the imagination was there, mysteriously, at once “ the 
lamp and the store.” I believe this to be true even of 
Dickens, who, more than any other novelist, may be 
accused of having studied life for the purposes of his work. 
Dickens may have taken an active and curious interest 
in life; but above all he was a story-teller, and what he 
produced was a world peculiarly his own. It was no 
reflex of life as we see it every day; it was something 
recast from the store of his imagination, fantastically, 
truthfully, most powerfully, and with no sense of his having 
studied life for material or for truth. Sometimes a 
secondary purpose cropped up, but^the broad fact remains. 
It is, in my view, a standard consideration: the genuine 
novelist has no need to study life. Life enters into him; 
life and his imagination are one.—I am, etc., 

C. T. Podmork. 


Mr Cosmo Monkhouse’s Poetry 

Sir, —“ W. D. A’s ” notice in your issue of July 27 makes 
me a little impatient. Had Mr. Monkhouse lived in an 
age when poetry was a passion and not an amusement, 
before “ Mr. Gosse and Mr. Dobson did so much to popularise 
in English the old French forms,” and when substance still 
counted—a time when poets enjoyed a real access to the 


public, and were bought rather than “ appreciated ”—this 
picture-sense and his gift of expression would probably have 
combined with his graver thought to yield us more work 
like the following: 

Like and Death. 

From morn to eve they struggled—Life and Death. 

At first it seemed to me that they in mirth 
Contended, and as foes of equal worth, 

So firm their feet, so undisturbed their breath. 

Hut when the. sharp red sun cut through its sheath 
Of western clouds, I saw the brown arms’ girth 
Tighten and bear that radiant form to earth. 

And suddenly Itoth fell upon the heath. 

And then the wonder came—for when I fled 
To where those great antagonists down fell, 

I could not find the body that I sought, 

And when and where it went I could not tell ; 

One only form was left of those who fought, 

The long dark form of Death—and it was dead. 

I never met him.—I am, etc., R. Warwick Bond. 

10, Lttnham Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 


Mr. Hall Caine. 

Sir, —Apt alliteration undoubtedly aids the absurd classi¬ 
fication of Mr. Hall Caine* with Miss Corelli, of which 
Mr. Kenyon rightly complains. Caine, Corelli, Christian, 
Master Christian —the association of the names is irre¬ 
sistible. I would go a little farther than Mr. Kenyon ven¬ 
tures, and would maintain that the popularity of The 
Christian is a sign of health, not of decadence. The Christian 
was the protest of a manly soul against religious humbug, 
against the fashionable compromise which pretends to be 
Christianity, but which is little better than civilised 
heathenism, as it was once called; and it is a good sign that 
such a protest should be well received and widely read. 
Of course, religious humbugs felt the scourge and howled—' 
this only proves the artistic power and truth of the book— 
and the mob of gentlemen who write with ease about 
everything, but believe in nothing, scoffed at a book which 
was interpenetrated by virile faith. Some criticisms also 
were made from confusion and mistake. As some reviewers 
identified Tennyson with the lover of Maud and with other 
of his characters, so some would ascribe all John Storm’s 
opinions to his creator; but John Storm is merely an 
intensely passionate and sincere man, driven to madness 
by the hypocrisy and falseness of all around him, much in 
the same way as Robertson of Brighton was nearly driven 
from his faith by his experiences of fashionable religion 
at Cheltenham. If others of us looked upon life after 
the same manner, it might make us mad also. The most 
maddening thing in my own experience was what I saw 
one Good Friday in a very fashionable church. In the 
pew before that in which I was sitting was a lady, an 
invalid and a cripple, attended by a friend. Just before 
the service commenced, another lady, attired in the height 
of fashion, came to the pew, and beckoned the others 
out, as it was her seat. The poor cripple tottered out 
with the utmost difficulty, and her pious evictor entered 
the pew and knelt down to join in the contemplation of the 
Three Hours’ Agony.—I am, etc., 

E. J. Newell. 

Neen Sollars, Salop. " 


The Aims of Art. 

Sir, —The reviewer of Mrs. Wharton’s book, in last 
week’8 Academy, compares art to the embroidery upon a 
coverlet—therefore, not essential to warmth. I think he 
misunderstands the aims of art almost as much as does 
Mrs. Wharton herself. 

Perhaps it is the fault of modem art dh that it is 
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too trivial, but surely there is a necessity of refinement 
just as much as a necessity to eat, drink, or keep warm I 
Does the animal part only of man require sustenance! Is 
it not in the degree that he rises above the animal that 
he becomes man ? 

As long as artists are willing to be beguiled into the 
idea that their activities are not required, or into the 
. dominance of what is called “ public taste,” their art will 
remain “ oblong pieces of daubed canvas.” It will be a 
sad day for us when the sister arts of Beauty. Word and 
Sound become less necessary than our daily bread.—I 
am, etc., 

James J. Guthrie. 

White Cottage, Shorne, Kent. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 97 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best suggested 
new titles for six well-known works. We award the prize to Mr. 


Walker Stanford, Spencer House, 
following: 

The Book of Job. 

The Arabian Nights . 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Hamlet . 

Confessions of an English Opium 

Eater . . 

Vanity Fair . 


St. George-street, Norwich, for the 


Hard Lines. 

Some Early Inventors. 

All the Way. 

The Indeeision of the Prince. 

Such Stuff as Dreams are Made of. 
The Resources of Reiss ea. 


Bacon’s Essays . 

Mill on the Floss. 

Pilgrim’s Progress 
Heroes and Hero Worship 
The Sorrows of Satan 
The Wealth of Nations ... 


... A Porker’s Prosings. 

... The Fight on the Floss. 

... The Path to Paradise. 

... Lions and Lionisers. 

... The Devil in the Dumps. 

... What the World is Worth. 

[F. B. D., Torquay.] 


Alice in Wonderland ... ... 

Jane Eyre. 

The Gods, Some Mortals, and 
Lord Wyckenham. 

Vanity Fair . 

Ships that Pass in the Night ... 
What Maude Knew . 


Such Sudden Surprises. 

Una and Her Lion. 1 

A Great World, a Little Flesh, 
and One Devil. 

Some Moths and a Candle. 

Grey Love in a Fog. 

Tli at Acute Child. 

[R. H. R. C„ Wilts.] 


The followiug suggestions, more or less wise or witty, are gleaned 
from other papers: 


An Englishwoman's Love Letters 
The Silence of Dean Maitland ... 

Bleak House . 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel... 

Sartor Resartus. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Paradise Lost . 

Diana of the Crossways... 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs ... 

The Scarlet Letter . 

Westward Ho 1 ... ... ... 

Vicar of Wakefield 

Oliver Twist . 

Alice in Wonderland 

The Heir of Redelyffe m ... 


The Parting Was Well Made. 

A Clerical Error. 

The Jamdyce Case. 

The Baronet's System. 

Clothe* and the Man. 

The Apotheosis of a Negro. 
How the Liberals Went Under. 
Memoirs of a Woman of Genius. 
For Conscience Sake. 

A Criminous Clerk. 

A Sailor's Life for Me. 

A Bunch of Primroses. 

The Burglar and the B< >v. 

Two Thousand Miles Down 
Rabbit Hole. 

Noblesse Oblige. 


Other replies are as follows : 

A Yankee at the Court of King 

Arthur. 

Oliver Twist . 

'Pickwick Paj>ors. 

Paradise Lost . 

Tom Jones . 

Pillars of the Family 


Waverley. 

Ivanhoe . 

Dombey and Son... 

Vanity Fair . 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel... 
Dorothy Forster. 


The Man that Corrupted Camelot. 
The Visits of Bill Sikes. 

No. — Goswell Street. 

Eve and her Eden Orchard. 
Unsentimental Tommy. 

The Columns. 

[W. P., London.] 


In the Days of Prince Charlie. 
The Knight and the Jewess. 

The Conversion of a Prig. 

In Mixed Society. 

A Baronet’s Blunders. 

A Romance of Rebellion. 

[J. F. M., Edinburgh.] 


Sartor Resartus. 

Adam Bede . 

Diana of the Crossways.. 

Jane Eyre. 

Westward Ho ! ... 

The Talisman . 


... Fig Leaves and Destiny. 

... The Methodist. 

... The Marriage of the Sphinx. 

... Mr. Rochester. 

... When Bess Was Queen. 

... The Saracen. 

[F. G. C., Hull.] 


Competition No. 98 (New Series). 

Ix rtnla, the Manchester Grammar School Magazine, there is a 
clever Posthumous Apology supposed to be written by Charles Dickens 
in answer to his latter-day'critics. Our readers will readily seize the- 
idea. We otter a prize’ of One Guinea for the best_ Posthumous 
Apologv supi>osed to be written by a dead author. Lnderthe cir¬ 
cumstances we exclude Dickens. The length must be limited to 
300 word.. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, ‘ 1 Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, August 7. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to he found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other¬ 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to lie written on 
one side of the paper ouly. 


An American Transport 

in the Crimean War. 


Waverley. 

The Essays of Elia 
Vanity Fair . 

David Copperfield 

Robert Elsmere. 

Tl-sb of the D’Urbervilles 


The Cloister and the Hearth ... 
Friends in Council 
Sartor Resartus ... 

Dead Men's Shoes 

The Comedy of Errors. 

Puck .... . 


Charlie is my Darling. 

A Slice of Lamb. 

How to he Wretched though Mar¬ 
ried. 

Charles Dickens as He Knew 
Himself. 

A Curate in Difficulties. 

Sauce for the Goose is not Sauce 
for the Gander. 

[P. A., Ramsgate.] 


The Parents of Erasmus. 

Vexed Questions. 

The Divine Ideal. 

Fairy Gold. 

Doubles. 

Venus Puudemos. 

[A. G., Cheltenham.] 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

In. this work Oapt. Cod man relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War. 

The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispieoe. 198 pp. Price 3s. 6d. 


London: SISIPKIN. MARSHALL, HAMILTON Sc CO. 
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E xperienced literary man desires 

ENGAGEMENT. Capable original 
■writer, investigator, compiler; thoroughly 
versed in French (some years in France), also 
German, Latin ; shorthand writer, typist; 
practical knowledge of printing ; high 
credentials. — Address “ Indagator,” office 
of The Academy. 


W ANTED at ONCE.—SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES, VERSE, and all kinds of 
BLACK and WHITE WORK.—Send stamp 
for particulars. Secretary, London Literary i 
and Artistic Agency, 11 and 12, New Stone 
Buildings, W.C. 

^ILFEID M. VOYNICH, j 

THIRD LIST OF BOOKS. 

Royal 8vo, pp. 279-433, ami Plates XVII. to XXXVIn. 

Principal Contexts: MUSIC, EARLY PRINTED 
BOOKS, BINDINGS, BOOKS on AGRICULTURE, ' 
AMERICANA, kc. —Price 2s. 6d. post free. I 

CA TALOGUE No. I. out of print. CA TA LOGUE | 
No. II. , 2 8. Od., mav he had , post free, on applica- I 
turn at 1, SOHO SQUARE , W. \ 

TTT ILLIAMS k NOROATE, 
VV Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
1 promptly supplied on moderate term3. 

CATALOGUES on application. j 

Dclau 4c Co., 37, Soho Square. | 


B OOKS WANTED.—25?.each given. “ Bells 
and Pomegranates,” 1841 ; Jackson’s 
“Old Paris,” 1878 ; Jorrock’s “Jaunts,” 1813 ; 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” 18B6 ; Moore's “Alps 
in 1864"; Cook’s “Foxhunting,” 1826; George 
Meredith's Poems, 1851 ; Scrope, “Salmon 
Fishing,” 1843. 2,000 other Books wanted. 

List post free.— Baker’s Great Bookshop, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

T YPE-WRITING. —lOd. per 1,000 words. 

Sermons, Authors’ MSS., 4cc. — Miss 
Loxley, Jarrow Rectory, co. Durham. 


S T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 

Opex Scholarships. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, 
worth £150, £75, £75, £50. and £20 each, 
tenable tor one year, will be competed for on 
September 23rd, 1901—viz., Two Senior Open 
Scholarships, value of £75 each, will be 
awarded to the best cindidates (if of sufficient 
merit) in not more than three nor fewer than 
two of the following :—Chemistry, Physics, 
Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be 
under twenty-five years of age, and must not 
have entered to the Medical and Surgical 
Practice of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarahip in Science, 
value £150, and One Preliminary Scientific 
Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to the 
best candidates under twenty-one years of age 
(if of sufficient merit) in not fewer than three 
of the following -Botany, Zoology, Physi¬ 
ol' gy, Physics, and Chemistry, 

The JealFreson Exhibition (value £20) will 
be competed for at the same time. The sub¬ 
jects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, 
and aDy one of the three following lan¬ 
guages :—Greek, French, and German. The 
Classical subjects are those of the London 
University Matriculation Examination of 
June. 1901. 

The successful candidates in all these 
Scholarships will be required to enter to the 
full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
the October succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, 
personally or by letter, to the Warden of the 
College. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples 
and references. Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss 
Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 

T ype-writing.—A uthors’ mss., neat, 
prompt, accurate, lOd. per 1,000 words. 
Duplicates, Translations, French Correspond¬ 
ence, and Literary or Technical Work.— 
Mrs. Michel, 31, Craven Street,Charing Cross 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6s.. claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London : 8impkin, Marshall A Oo. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 

PHELPS, late American Minister ; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8T. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR,» 

1 LLANFAIRFEOHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. I 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALKS. 

NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, ami the NORFOLK BROADS. 


Is.— THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughont 

the world. _ 

"What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for puch a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scone of such volumes I ”— The Times. 

" It very emphatically tops them all D >i'p Graphic. 

•‘The best Handbook to London ever issued .”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, Ss.— SO Illustrations, 21 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 

Londor : Sihpkix. Makshill. Hamilton, Kent, A Co. Ltd., The Railway Buokst&lls, and all Booksellers. 

Puri* and New York: Bretvno'*. 


f|1HE DOWNS SCHOOL. 
1 SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Mias Lucy Robinson, M.A. 
(Late Second Mistress St. Felix School, 
Southwold), 

References : The Principal of Bedford 
College, London ; the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University. 

U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Classical Lectureship. 

The Council invite Applications for the 
post of Assistant Lecturer in Greek and 
Latin at the above College. Stipend, £120 
per annum. 

Applications, together with Testimonials, 
must be in the hands of the undersigned 
(from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than Saturday, Septem¬ 
ber 7 th, 1901. 

T. Mortimer Green, Registrar. 
July. 1901.__ 

S UNDERLAND SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
and ART. 

Appointment op Masters. 

The Committee of this School is prepared 
to receive Applications for the positions of 
Head Master and Second Master. 

The Head Master’s salary will be £250 per 
annum, rising £15 annually for three years. 

The Second Master’s salary will be £130 
per annum, rising £10 annually for three 
years. 

The gentlemen selected must devote the 
whole of their time to the service of the 
School. 

Applications, stating qualifications, age, &c., 
and accompanied with three recent testi¬ 
monials, must be addressed to the under¬ 
signed, from whom full particulars may be 
obtained, on or before August 15th, 1901. 

James Patterson, Hon. Sec. 
School of Art, 

Town Hall, Sunderland. 

MTTDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


ENLARCE0 AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over 500 page?, Svo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 

ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature. 

Boohs of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics, the Army, Navy, 
Arts, Science, Philosophy, Sport, 
Theology, History, Biography, and 
Fiction. Prico , 8< 6d . 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish. 

Prico Is. 6d. 


MCJDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

211, Brompton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, Loudon. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and 
New Celebrities in Literature, may still bt 
obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
S.« (iJ., on application to the Office, 43, 
Chancery Lane, ll'.C. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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NEW BOOK8 AND NEW EDITIONS. 

AMELIA E. BARRS NEW NOVEL. 

SOULS of PASSAGE. By the Author of 44 The Maid 


of Maiden (Unwin’s Cre«i Cloth Library.> 


A NEW BOOK BY LOU 18 BECKE. 

BY ROCK and POOL; or. An Austral Shore. By 

the Aut hor of ” By Kyyf and Palm," Ac. (Unwin’s Or .-n Cloth LiWryd H». _ 

BARRY PAIN'S NEW BOOK. 

DE OMNIBUS. By the Conductor (Barry Pain). 

Cloth 2 *. ; paper, is. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 

ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. By 

BARKY PAIN THE «ioD8, S'*ME M"RTALS, and LORD WICK ENII AM. By 
JOHN OLIVER HoBBES. THE LETTERS of HER MOTHER to ELIZABETH. 
By-. Sixth Edition. 

_Cl oth, 28. each ; pa i >er. ]«. ea ch.__ 

GEORGE MOORE’S GREAT NOVEL of a NUN, 

SISTER TERESA, i* ready. Cloth, price »>fl. A Sixpenny Edition of EVELYN INNEs 
by the Mime Author, w on pale at the Bookseller*’._ _ __ 

FROM SQUIRE to PRINCE Being- the History of 

the House of Cirkn-im. By WALTER PHELPS DOlMiE, Author of “ Piers 

_ Uavestou.” Ac. Illustrated. Cloth, Jok. fid. ___ 

FIFTH EDITION READY TO-DAY. 

THE IRISH SONG BOOK. With Original Irish Airs 

Edited l.y A. P. CRAVES. Cloth. 2s ; paper. Is. _ 

CHEAP EDITION .U *T READY. 

THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES of FLORENTINE 

HI STOR Y. By Prof. PA SQUARE VILLARI. Fully Illustrate d. Cloth . 7». fid._ 

NhcoND EDITION HEADY To-DAY. 

OLIVER CROMWELL and his TIMES. By G. Holden 

PIKE. (Lives Worth Living Series ' Cloth. 3s. fid. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE THRUSH: 

A Periodical for the Publication of Original Poetry 

Edited by MULLETT ELLIS. 

PRICE FOURPENCE PER MONTH. 

By Order at all Booksellers. 

An Edition de Lure, notc limited to 50 copies , sumptuously printed, is 
at. ho published at Hatfa-crotcn per mouth. This Edition , being rare 
and of intrinsic merit , must eventually-become valuable. 

Since its origin, on the first day of the Now Century, Poems have already 
appeared in “The Thrush ” from the following well-known Authors:— 

Dr. Richard Garnett: W. E. Henley; Emily Ilickey; C. W. Wynne: Mackenzie 
Boll; F. Provost Battersby ; Keble Howard; Harold Begbie; A. P. Graves; 
Norn Hopper; L. Alma-Tadema ; Norman Gale; Dr. Gilbert,Murraj’; John 
Hutchinson; The lion. Albinin Brodnek ; Arthur Symons: N. Carruthers 
Gould; Clifton Bingham; E. Tindal Atkinson; Lady Margaret Sitekvillej 
Hamilton Aide; Sir Wyke Bayliss, P. R.I. ; Victor Plarr; Edgar Fawcett; 
Lady Gillx'rt; the Rev. W. J. Dawson ; and Mullctt Ellis. 

Other Poems by Eminent Writers are promised. 

Amongst the Contents of the August Number are Poems by Lady Flokkxck 
Douglas, and a Sonuet by the great Lord Lytton*. 

The Sonnets in the Newnham College Prize Competition are also published 
in the August Ncmiu r, and the Rules relating to “The Thrush** Prize Poem 
Competition (Six Prizes). Fir*-t Prize, Ten Pounds sterling. 


XOW READY . 

WA8 ALFRED KING OF ENGLAND? 

By A SAXON. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. Od. 

A brief review of one of our latest text-books, showing the true relations of 
Prince Alfred both to the Saxon people in England and to her Homan invaders. 
HARRISON & SONS, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. 


’ Twixt Plate and Lip; 

OR, 

the Common Sense of €ating. 


A HEALTH HAND-BOOK FOR EVERY DAY, 

WITH SPECIAL ADVICE AS TO DIRT AND REGIMEN IN HEALTH 
AND SICKNESS, 

A POPULAR SUMMARY OF THE SYMPTOMS OF DYSPEPSIA AND 
INDIGESTION, 

AND A NOTE ON THE SCIENTIFIC AND RATIONAL TREATMENT OF 
THOSE AILMENTS. 

I2th EDITION. 


*»* This little 1 m> ok may Ik* recommended to the general reader ns a 
sound and safe guide to the common sense management of the 
stomach. The Publishers, at -if}. Holbom Viaduct-, London, 
will he pleased to send a free copy to any reader of the Acadmi-i. 
Early application necessary. 


NOVELS BY THE BEST WRITERS 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 

ELEANOR. Fifth Impression. With Illustrations 

bv AlllHU SrRKJfHB. 

‘OVER 110,000 COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
London Quarterly Ri cine. —“ A real love story, steeped iu Italian sunshine 

and rich in glimpses of Dal an life and character.Mrs. War l has never given 

us a book ti at finds its way to one’s heart so completely and gives such un¬ 
mixed p leu sure as this.” 

HELBECK of BANNISDALE Sixth Edition 

Times. —“A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best 
work... The s ory is n. t tory of a great passion worthily told.” 

SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth Edition. 

Standard. —“An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living 
woman could have written it.It is a work which does her heart and imagina¬ 

tion infinite uicdit.” 

BY STANLEY d. WEYMAN. 

THE CASTLE INN. With a Frontispiece. Fifth 

EDITION. 

Times.— “A story which the reader follow's with excited curiosity.The 

opening scene is of the essence of romance, and w orthy of I mums.In brief, 

author and readers are to be c mgratuluted, and, as the Toad in the Hole sajs, 

* This is what vou can recommend to a friend.’ ** 

BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

THE ISLE of UNREST. With Illustrations. 

FIFTH IMPRESSION. 

Morning Post. —“A really admirable novel.The sort of tale for which 

the reader neglects everything until he has finished it.’’ 

RODEN’S CORNER. Third Edition. 

Punch. —“For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it 
is marvellous.The plot is ingenious and new.” 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Eighth Edition. 

Guardian.— “ Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure, of 
humour, and of vigour.” 

THE GREY LADY. New Edition. With 12 Full- 

Page Illustrations. 

Globe.—** A story ol striking merit throughout.” 

THE SOWERS. Twenty-first Edition. 

Graphic.—" Will be found very difficult indeed to lay down until ils last page 
has been turned.” 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 

THE TRAGEDY of the KOROSKO. With 40 Full- 

page lllustratioLs. 

Sp< alter .—“ It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of 
a prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot l>c any doubt tliat the word 
is strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Tragedy of the Korosko.’ ” 

UNCLE B£RNAC. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Daily Chronicle■.—*** Uncle Bernae' is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. 
Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take rank before 
anything he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches 
everywhere a high literary level.’’ 

THE GREEN FLAG, and other Tales of War and 

Sport. With a Frontispiece. 

Times. —** These stories stir the blood and make the heatt l»eat faster, an<l 
any Englishman who does not enjoy them must have something wrong with 
his nature.” 

By F. ANSTEY. 

THE BRASS BOTTLE. Third Impression. 

Manchester Guardian. —“A pure farce from lieginning to end, and, we 
think, the best thing he has done since he cracked our hides with ‘ Vice Versa.’ ” 

By S. R. CROCKETT. 

THE SILVER SKULL. With 12 Full page Illus- 

trations. SECOND IMPRESSION. 

British Wctkly.—** A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, 
stirring with the romance of hot and passi mute hearts.” 
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Anglican doctrine of good works, * a few of them won’t do 
any harm ! ’ ” The cases of Tennyson, Browning, and 
Matthew Arnold are cited as those of men classically fully 
equipped. Tennyson and Browning gained by their know¬ 
ledge, but Arnold “ has the air of a poet, oppressed by too 
much learning.” We dissent, from this : it. was not his 
learning that stayed Arnold's achievement.. Apropos of 
this, it is interesting to quote the following passage from a 
letter of Arnold to his sister: 

The fault I find with Tennyson in his “ Idylls of the 
King ” is that the peculiar charm and aroma of the Middle 
Age he does not give in them. There is something magical 
about it, and I will do something with it before I have done. 
The real truth is that Tennyson, with all his temperament 
and artistic skill, is deficient in intellectual jower ; and no 
modern poet can make very much of his business unless he 
is pre-eminently strong in this. Goethe owes his grandeur 
to his strength in this, although it even hurt his poetical 
operations by its immense predominance. 


Aijoust site henvily on the American Bookman, and in 
sheer lassitude (as we may suppose) it. has allowed the 
following “ Queries About Authors ” to invade its pages : 

What does Anthony Hope ? 

To Marietta Holley. 

What happens when John Kendrick Bangs? 

Samuel Smiles. 

When is Marian Evans Cross ? 

When William Dean Howells. 

When did Thomas Buchanan Read ? 

Just after Winthrop Mackworth Pined. 

Why was Rider Haggard ? 

Because he let Rose Terry Cooke. 

, Why is Sarah Grand ? 

To make Andrew Marvel. 

Why did Lewis Carroll ? 

To put a stop to Francis Quarles. 


The Thrush is above lassitude, and sings its various lay 
as heartily as ever. Those poets who wish to compete for a 
prize of ten pounds sterling should secure the current 
number and note the particulars of the competition, which 
will close “ before the 31st day of November.” We can well 
believe that, before such a date arrives the floods of verse 
will have ceased from off the face of the earth. Meanwhile 
the editor is making considerable efforts to prepare a 
wider audience for his competing bards. He makes the 
following appeals: 

Will any lover of pure Literature give a standing order 
for the regular supply of our Periodical to twenty ships of 
our Navy, at a price of only fourpence per copy per month ? 
We have received a beautiful poem from a sailor on board 
one of H.M.S., which we intend to publish. 

Will any benevolent Lady give our publishers a standing 
order for the regular supply of our Periodical, The 
Thrush with the healthy poetry it contains, to twenty 
Hospitals in London or the Provinces l The Thrush is much 
liked in the Hospitals, though it is rarely seen there. 

Will any patriot order our publishers to send a hundred 
cojiics per month of our Periodical to our soldiers in South 
Africa '! The soldiers like The Thrush; it brings to 
them visions of home, arouses their kindliest emotions, and 
awakes in their hearts delightful memories of dear old 
England. 


The writer of several sketches in the Pilot, who calls 
himself Epsilon, has a considerable fund of observation and 
humour. Writing on “Fish out of Water” in last week’s 
issue, lie describes a literary At Home as follows: 

1 have seen Faretius Brown, as honest a fellow as ever 
stepped and a soldier of some repute, reduced to misery in 


a room full of wits and poe taste is. He came in as jolly as 
usual from lxis afternoon tramp, with a bundle of illustrated 
papers and Christmas numbers in bis arms. Mr. Lionel 
Triglite, the Essayist in Verse, was talking about himself to 
the Honouiable Egeria in one corner of the room ; Mr. 
Vein Yrenze, the Danish bard, was also talking about him¬ 
self (though he thought he was talking about his wife) in 
another corner ; Miss de Smatterall was telling the rising 
novelist that she had not the creative gift, but that alone of 
all women she could understand his meaning—and both 
were so deeply moved by her humility that the tears were 
in their eyes, while their tea cups were at their lips. The 
Lady Maud Monsoon, who had only lately been confirmed, 
but was really “Flip-Hop” of the Metropolis (that famous 
fashionable newspaper), was confiding the plot of her new 
“Improper Playlet,” “The Donble-entendVes of Jane,” to 
the sympathetic ear of an elderly art. critic. Even her 
mamma, a stout old dowager, who wrote for a children’s 
magazine under the pseudonym of “ Snowdrop," was buzzing 
about literary achievements. Of course it was unfortunate 
that Facetious (he was tlie husband of the Honourable 
Egeria) should mark his entrance by saying in his loud, 
cheery tones : “Well, 1 must say you tin all look glum ; I 
confess I like a little fun at Christmas”; and should then 
proceed to rend them the storv of a practical joke from the 
(trophic. But tact was never Facetious’s strong point. A 
frosty silence fell on the company, and the Honourable 
Egeria glared at him as her poet moved off. I 11 that glare 
his whole life, as I afterwards saw it, was revealed to me. 
He knew and was known to but few of the guests at his own 
house—Egeria’s “ rag, big, and bobtail,” as he called them. 
Most of them did not recognise who lie was till he took his 
seat at the bottom of tlie dining-table; and, in spite of bis 
V.C. and bis valuable volume on Scouting, lie was generally 
only regarded as a kind of spiritual nr'salliaurt: for bis 
wife. 


“ 0. 0.,” of the Sketch, says : “ Quite a series of legends 
lifts grown up as to the relations between Zola aud bis 
publishers. Here are, I believe, the actual facts. In 1862 
Zola entered the publishing house of Hachette, where he 
was head of the publishing department. He received a 
hundred francs a month there, and, later, this was raised to 
two hundred. He left in 1866 to take up the literary 
columns in the Figaro. Several years later he made a 
curious bargain with Lacroix—not Charpentier, as lias been 
usually stated. He was to write a novel every six months, 
which Lacroix was to publish, and to advance to the author 
three thousand francs, making six thousand francs a year. 
But, ns the publisher could hardly hope to make such a 
profit, on these two books, Zola waR to make it up by giving 
him a lien on the profits of his other works written for 
newspapers. He was to make arrangements for the serial 
publication of his works, and in this manner pay back 
Lacroix. When Lacroix failed, Zola owed him several 
thousand francs. Charpentier offered to take Lacroix’s 
bargain off his hands, and Lacroix sold his connection with 
Zola to the new publisher, who soon began to have the best 
of the bargain. Zola always speaks in the highest terms of 
Charpenf ier’s generous treatment, for, as soon as his hooks 
began to sell largely, the old agreement was cancelled and 
a royalty paid on all copies sold from the date when 
Charpentier first began to publish Zola’s works.” 


In acknowledging the receipt of a copy of Mr. Maude’s 
hook, Tolstoy and His Problems, recently issued by Grant 
Richards, the great Russian writer, while speaking highly' 
of the hook, wishes to correct one mistake which occurs in 
the “ excellent ” short- biography with which the work com¬ 
mences. It is there stated that “Tolstoy did not wait, for 
the decree of emancipation, hut voluntarily freed his serfs.” 
This is incorrect. Tolstoy explains that lie transferred his 
serfs from “ barstohina ” to “ obrok ”-— i.r., lie let them pav 
a yearly sum instead of doing compulsory labour; but it 
was not, at that time, possible to emancipate them. 
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Another interesting point in the same communication 
relates to the inquiry (referred to in Chapter III. of the 
book) why no mention of John Kuskin was made in What 
is Art ? On this Tolstoy now says : " First, because Ruskin 
attributes a special moral importance to beauty in art ”— 
which is the very point Tolstoy was calling in question. 
*' Secondly, because all Ruskin’s works, rich as they are in 
depth of thought, are yet not united by any one ruling 
idea,” and therefore could not well be summarised either 
for approbation or refutation. Of Tolstoy’s high apprecia¬ 
tion of Ruskin’s work in general, one is sufficiently reminded 
in Tolstoy and His Problems, where this remark is re¬ 
corded : “ I don’t know why you English make such a fuss 
about Gladstone—you have a much greater man in 
Ruskin.” 


Mr. Eoerton Castle provides his critics with a good deal 
of ready-made material for t.heir remarks in his long preface 
to his new romance, called The Light of Scarthey, just 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan. The prototype of Searthev 
is the Peel of Foudrey, on the North Lancashire const, near 
the edge of Morecambe Bay. A floating light in the 
estuary of the river Wyre lias now replaced the 
beacon in the Rtory. Mr. Castle has critics behind as well 
as before him, ns the following remarks show'. We quote 
them for their general interest to writers and students of 
fiction. The story we shall review in regular course: 

It was originally urged by my publishers that, in The 
Light nf Si-iirthri/, I relate two distinct love-stories and two 
dist inct phases of one man’s life ; and that it were wiser (by 
which word I presume was meant more profitable) to dis¬ 
tribute the tale between two books, one to be a sequel to the 
other. Happily I wotdd not be persuaded to cut a fullv 
composed canvas in two for the sake of the frames. “ It is 
the fate of sequels,” as Stevenson said in his dedication of 
Catriona, “to disappoint those who have waited for them.” 
Besides, life is essentially continuous. It may not be inept 
to state a truism of this kind in a world of novels where the 
climax of life, if not indeed its very conclusion, is held to 
1* reached on the day of marriage. There is often, of 
course, more than one true passion of love in a man's life ; 
and even if the second does not really kill the memorv of 
the first, their course (should they be worth the telling) may 
well be told sejarately. But if, in the story of a man’s love 
for two women, the past and the present are so closely inter¬ 
woven as were the reality and the “ might-have-liecn ” in 
the mind of Adrian Laudale, any separation of the two 
phases, youth and maturity, would surely have stultified 
the whole scheme of the story. 

I have also l>een taken to task by some critics for having, 
the tale once opened at a given time and place, harked back 
to other days and other scenes : an inartistic and confusing 
method, I was told. I am still of contrary opinion. There 
are certain stories which belong, by their very essence, to 
certain places. All ancient buildings have, if we only knew 
them, their human dramas: this is the very soul'of the 
hidden but irresistible attraction they retain for us even 
when deserted and dismantled as now the Peel of Foudrey. 
For the sake of harmonious proportions, and in order to 
give it its projier atmosphere, it was imperative that in this 
drama—wherever the intermediate scenes might be placed, 
whether on the banks of the \ ilaine, on the open sea, or in 
Lancaster Castle—the prologue should be witnessed on the 
green islet in the wilderness of sands, even as the crisis and 
the closing scene of rest and tenderness. 

The author of a new volume of verse which has just 
reached us, containing a drama of 109 pages, “ and other 
dramatic and lyric poems,” sends us the following 
“ mem.” : 

Though not intending to otfer this volume of Poems to 
the public till September, 1 am sending out copies for 
re\ lew thus early in the hope that the reviewers will 
r- ev *^ ence the prospectus (and the fact that, a 
staid Litt-.D., of middle age, who has gone through the 
proofs fox' me, writes that he “thoroughly enjoyed” the 


reading) sufficient inducement to take mv volume with 
them on their ensuing vacation, and peruse it at their 
leisure by the rippling stream or surging shore, in the 
sunlit woods or on the bree/.v moors, when they are likely 
to be in the mood to appreciate to the utmost any merits 
my verses may possess. This is “a consummation” the 
more “ devoutly to be wished ” because I am no longer “ a 
young aspirant,” full of hope and courage and opportunity, 
but feel keenly that if, at fifty years of age, I am still to 
“do the State some service,” I shall need all the encourage¬ 
ment I can get. 


In his remarkable series of articles entitled “ Anticipa¬ 
tions,” in the Fortnightly Review, Mr. H. G. Wells has 
begun to handle literature. After contending that varia¬ 
tion and experiment are to be the notes of the future— 
that “ there will be the literature, thought, and effort of this 
sort of people, and the literature thought and effort of that ” 
—Mr. Wells encourages us to believe that, under such con¬ 
ditions the literary “boom” will become an impossible 
method of creating literary reputations over-night. Already, 
says Mr. Wells, 

this is becoming apparent enough. The literary “ Boom,” 
for example, affected the entire reading public of the early 
nineteenth century ; it was a figure of s]>eech that “every 
one” was reading Bvron, or puzzling about the Wnverlcy 
mystery, that first and most successful use of the unknown 
author dodge. The booming of Dickens, too, forced him 
even into the reluctant, hands of Omar’s FitzGerald. But 
the factory-syren voice of the modern “ boomster ” touches 
whole sections of the reading public no more than foghorns 
going down the Channel. One would as soon think of 
.Skinner’s Soap for one’s library, as So and So’s Hundred- 
Thousand-Copy Success. Instead of “every one” talking 
of the Great New Book, quite considerable numbers are 
shamelessly admitting they don’t read that sort of thing. 
One gets used to literary booms, just as one gets used to 
motor cars ; they are no longer marvellous, universally 
significant things, but merely something that goes by with 
much unnecessary noise and leaves a faint offence in the 
air. Distinctly, we segregate. And while no one dominates, 
while, for all this bawling, there are really no great authors 
of imperial dimensions—indeed, no great, successes to 
compare with the Waverley boom or the boom of Macaulay’s 
History—many men, too fine, too subtle, too aberrant, too 
unusually fresh for any but exceptional readers, men who 
would probably have failed to get a hearing at all in the 
past, can now subsist quite happily with the little sect they 
have found, or that has found them. They live safely in 
their islands ; a little while ago they could not have lived 
at all, and yet it is most often these very men who are most 
covetously bitter against the order of the present day. 


The City Press gives interesting facts about Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr, whose retirement from the judgeship 
of the City of London Court is about to take place. The 
Commissioner’s Court has been for forty years an imperium 
in imperio, a place where human nature could be studied 
under a great dissector. How few of us knew it! But the 
retirement of Commissioner Kerr .means mountains in the 
City. Of his many sharp utterances the City Press has 
made a little anthology, and these are so full of that, charm 
of the irrelevant, of which we say something in another 
column, that we will quote a selection: 

If you owed .£49 19s. Ud. I could wipe off your debts by 
your paying, perhaps, Id. in the pound. As you owe over 
£. r >n vour debts must go on, hanging round your neck like a 
millstone all your life. 

It is a great pity that unlimited companies—men who 
trade in the name of a company—are not registered in this 
country. You don’t know who a man is if he trades as a 
company. In about another half-a-century that will be 
done. 

Never give credit. Always deal for cash ; 1 do. 

Talking is the curse of the country. 

The system of payment by commission is one of the worst 
I know. It opens a wide gate to fraud. 

The jurymen are paid Is. for trying a case, They have 
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to listen o three speeches. That is Id. a speech. That is 
very hard upon them, so I always make jury cases as short 
as possible. 


Mb. Nisbet Bain contributes to t.he August Monthly 
Review a most interesting article on Maurus Jbkai. Not 
despising personal detail, he draws the following picture of 
this remarkable writer: 


For the last forty years Jokai has been the best known 
personage in the Hungarian capital. His slim, erect, elastic 
figure ; his carefully-kept beard and truculently pointed 
moustache ; even his long, spruce, black Francis-Joseph 
kabat or s-urtout, with the invariable dark brown trousers, 
and the Cornelian dog-headed pin stuck jauntily into the 
bright neckerchief, form an essential part and parcel of the 
social atmosphere of Budapest. In the days when he 
meddled with politics and condescended to employ his 
leisure hours in averting ministerial crises, he would fre¬ 
quently be observed pacing the corridors of the Parliament 
House with head erect and hands crossed behind his 
back, and then everyone knew that the Member for 
Kassa was about to deliver one of his persuasive speeches 
in a crowded house. But all that is over now. He 
has ceased to serve “that old hag, Dame Politica,” and 
only quits his writing-table for a couple of hours every 
evening to fight his old polit ical leader, < 'oloman Tisza, for a 
few florins at the tarok table of their club. But his appetite 
for work is as voracious as ever. He is up every day at 
dawn, summer and winter, and has generally written his 
30,(XX) words before lunch. His life is absolutely har¬ 
monious : to every hour of the day is allotted its proper 
labour or pleasure, and he always has “ a pocketful of 
witticisms and comic aperciis” for the delectation of his 
innumerable friends. But bis greatest happiness is to know 
that he has only one unforgivable enemy in the world, and 
that is the phylloxera, with which he wages remorseless 
warfare in his vineyard-garden at Kvabhegy, the place which 
he loves the most. 


We have always entertained a high idea of Jdkai’s industry, 
but 30,000 words every day before lunch take our breath 
nway. Of course, one should rend 3,000. 


Bibliographical. 

Messrs. Dent are credited with the intention of adding to 
their “ Temple ” Library a number of literary classics. It 
is not quite clear why they should bother about a new 
translation of Plato’s Republic, seeing that that by Davies 
and Vaughan is still accessible, I believe, in the “(lohlen 
Treasury ” series, to say nothing of the version by T. Taylor 
which figures in the Scott Library (1894). The version of 
Apuleius’ story of Cupid and Psyche which they promise to 
give us is, I suppose, that of Messrs. Adlington and Lang, 
originally published in 1887. A version of the same story 
appeared so lately as last year. Of Pascal’s Rensees a new 
translation seems scarcely necessary. Selections from the 
Thoughts were issued by Messrs. Walter Scott last year. 
The Thoughts on Religion figured in 1893 in the “ Lubbock ” 
series of Messrs. Kentledge. Going further back, we think 
of the Selections made by Mr. Sidney Lear in 1888, and the 
translation of the Thoughts made and published by Mr. 
Kegan Paul in 1884. 

Of Bunyan’s Holy War, which Messrs. Dent likewise 
propose to reprint, we have had several editions lately two 
or three cheap ones in 1899, and others by Messrs. Oliphant, 
Mr. Frowde, and the Religious Tract Society in 1893, 1892, 
and 1891 respectively. In this respect, it may he said, the 
public is well supplied. Not so in reference to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s Letters, assuming that Messrs. Dent are 
going to reproduce them in full. A Selection from the 
Letters came out just a decade ago; otherwise there is 
nothing available but the edition of the Letters and Works 


printed under the editorship of Loid WhnmcliflTe in 188”, 
and reprinted in 1893. Esjiecially welcome will be the 
reproduction of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, which has 
not been accessible in separate form for a very long time. 
This is a very judicious selection. Of George Eliot’s Scenes 
from Clerical Life there were sixpenny editions in 1897 and 
1899, there was also a cheap edition in 1898, and an illus¬ 
trated edition in 1899. These hardly need adding to yet 
awhile. 

Because this happens to l>e the millenary of King Alfred 
the Great, are we to have a surfeit of plays on the subject ? 
It is understood that Mr. Wilson Barrett has penned one, 
and called it “ The Christian King." Now we are promised 
one from the pen of Mr. Edmund Hill, son of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill. It is not so very long since Mr. Alfred Austin pre¬ 
sented us with his dramatic poem, “ England’s Darling.” Not 
so very long ago, too, the Academy contained an account of 
the verse-play on the subject of Alfred which came from the 
workshop of Mr. Martin Tapper. The dramatic poets have 
not given very much attention to the king of the West 
Saxons. One can hardly rank among such poets Loi-d 
Stratford de Redclifle (1876) or Sheridan Knowles (1831), 
or John Home, of “ Douglas” celebrity (1778); so there are 
none left to us but Thomson and Mullet, with their masque 
of “ Alfred ” and its “ Rule Britannia.” Alfred has figured, 
of course, in melodramas and musical dramas and extrava¬ 
ganzas galore. 

As Mr. Andrew Lang has been writing about Tennyson 
for Messi-s. Blackwood, it is rather, a relief to find that he 
is not to do the Tennyson for Messrs. Macmillan’s 
“ English Men of Letters.” That book, one is pleased to 
see, is to be the work of Sir Alfred Lyall, who has penned 
a Life of Warren Hastings, though he has not yet given us, 
so far as I know, any literary criticism. Most, people know 
him as the erudite and experienced author of such volumes 
as Asiatic, Studies (which dates originally from 1882) and 
The, British Dominion in India (1893). To students of 
literature he is also known as the author of Verses Written 
in India., first brought out in 1889, and issued in a fourth 
edition in 1896. Sir Alfred is rarely mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the minor poetry of our day, though his Verses 
have distinct individuality. 

For the rest of the announced volumes in the “ English 
Men of Letters,” one does not quite see what points of 
sympathy there can be between Hazlitt and Mr. Augustine 
Bin-ell. On the other hand, the Crahbe of Canon Ainger, 
the Miss Austen of the Rev. H. 0. Beeching, and the 
Matthew Arnold of Mr. Herbert Paul, should be altogether 
welcome, Mr. Herbert Paid having already shown, in an 
essay included in his recent Men and Letters, that he has 
an intelligent as well as a kindly feeling for the author of 
Culture, and Anarchy. 

It cannot be truly said that Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s mono¬ 
graph on Roliespierre will be de trap. There is room for it, 
despite Prof. Ten Brinck’s book of two years ago, which can 
scarcely be said to have had much vogue in this country. 
Of George Henry Lewes’s work, first published in 1849, 
there was a reissue in 1899. It still remains readable by 
virtue of the writer’s pleasant style; but since 1849 much 
fresh light has been cast upon the character, temperament., 
and achievements of Robespierre, and of that light Mr. 
Belloc may be trusted to have availed himself. I take for 
granted that the memoir bv J. B. O’Brien (1837) is out of 
print. J. W. Croker’s article in the Quarterly Review for 
1835 is, of course, always accessible. 

Mr. Herltert’s Vivian’s Rambler is not by any means the 
first since Johnson's. There was a Rambler, describing 
itself as “a Journal of Home and Foreign Literature, 
Politics, Science, Music, and the Fine Arts,” which came 
out monthly, I think, between 1848 and 1862, dropping its 
title in the latter year, and figuring for the next two years 
as The Home and Foreign Review. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

* 

Real Love Letters., 

The Love-Letters of Abelard and Heloise. (Dent.) 

Tub letters of Abelard and Heloise! What a vista of 
traditional romance, what oceanic sentimentality, easy and 
acquiescent, does not the name call up! The tomb in 
Parisian Pere Laehaise, tears and immortelles, due and 
facile year after year from the greatly-enjoying sentimen¬ 
talist of every European race under heaven; literary 
immortelles Hung by writers of every age, Pope with the 
old Heloise, Rousseau with the New Heloise! Rousseau, 
it is true, scarcely counts in this connection : his heroine 
is a mere literary parallelism, like the New Atlantis or 
any other device for procuring a venerable ancient book 
to chaperon a young and giddy modem book. But Pope’s 
poem, artificial and stilted though the bulk of it be to 
our modern reconsideration, has itself a classic prestige, 
and has been all-influential in forming the English tradition 
on the Abelard-Heloi'se legend. For a legend it is, no 
less than the Niebelungen legend, or any other theme which 
it is everyone’s business to imagine he knows something 
about. Of the many English pilgrims to the tomb in 
Pkre Laehaise, it is safe to say scarce one in ten thousand 
knows anything beyond Pope’s poem and some smattering 
account (itself far from first-hand knowledge) in a guide¬ 
book or other slovenly source of information. It is a 
boon, therefore, to have, in the liundy format 
of the “ Temple Classics,” a translation of the famous 
letters. No doubt it was not unprompted by the present 
midsummer-madness for Englishwomen’s, and every kind 
of woman’s, love-letters. Also, one thinks it was nowise 
impossible, nor even difficult, if the tiling were worth 
doing at all, to have obtained a new translation of the 
letters, which should be at once scholarly and sympathetic,. 
instead of this eighteenth-century version, admittedly 
scarce more than a paraphrase. It is too evidently a 
paraphrase—we are warned of it by such eighteenth-century 
cliches as, “ To be always so near the dear object of 
desire ” ; and it manifestly takes unconsidered liberties 
of omission with the original. This, apart from the 
omission of a very considerable passage, presumably on 
the ground of delicacy; though there is no need for such 
omission with a reader of the smallest sense, and we did 
not suppose a nice delicacy to be a distinguishing feature 
of the eighteenth century. 

These letters, however, may hold surprises in store for 
the inheritors of smooth tradition. They may, and again 
they may not; for such a tradition blinds the eye of 
him who holds it, and to read character or story aright 
from letters needs some insight, however plain be the 
speech. Against the traditional waxen view of the rela¬ 
tions between the famous pair w» remember but one 
protest—-a very Rigorous, uncultured, somewhat excessive, 
and characteristic protest—in Mark Twain’s Innocents 
Abroad. He roundly pronounced the whole popular 
legend to be humbug, and his visit to P&re Laehaise a wa:t.e 
of tears and immortelles. That this view should be held by 
any who have read these letters is blindness, or insin¬ 
cerity, or both. And it is so on the evidence of Abelard 
himself. The story, as we Have most of us gathered it, is 
that of a brilliant and grave philosophic genius, Peter 
Abelard, destitute of any fault but that, at the height of 
his success, he loved too well. He becomes tutor to the 
beautiful niece of old Canon Fulbert, Heloise—herself 
almost as great a prodigy in her own sex as Abelard in his. 
The grave and high-minded teacher insensibly falls in love 
with her, finds his passion returned, and they become the 
victims of their unforeseen ardour. Fulbert discovers 
them, takes a barbarous revenge on Abelard, and the philo¬ 


sopher is compelled to enter a monastery, while the girl 
has to seek shelter under the veil. 

Where the tale breaks to pieces is in regard to the 
character of Abelard. He gives you the whole story in me 
first letter to his friend Philintus'; a very remarkable human 
document, if you take it whole, without sugar—that is, 
without sentiment. But when can you get the average 
reader to do this! Abelard is almost as frank as 
Rousseau, both in what he says and what he does not 
know lie is saying. He, at least, burkes nothing. “ I 
was born with those complexional faults which strangers 
charge upon our nation,” he says: an extreme lightness 
of temper and great inconstancy.” He might have added 
to those Gallic qualities vanity and arrogance; as, in 
fact, five pages later, he does. “ I was always vain and 
presumptive.” He shows it. He has nothing but super¬ 
cilious disparagement for his early master, the great 
Anselm, whose works still attest his solid powers and 
originality. Mounted on the shoulders of Anselm’s labours, 
the brilliant young pupil saw only his owm superiority. 
He deals out sneers at every teacher he mentions. His 
father “offered up to Heaven the languid remains of a 
life he could make no further use of.” His mother does 
not escape. Though she turned a Religious, she “ did not 
entirely abandon the satisfactions of life; her friends were 
continually at the grate, and the monastery, when one 
has an inclination to make it so, is exceedingly charming 
and pleasant.” These “ charming and pleasant ” little 
notices are all he gives us upon his parents. But he 
displays with the frankest ostentation his own conviction 
that the one man worth talking about in that age was 
Peter Abelard. You begin to understand why he was 
never without an enemy, why, with all his greatness, he 
failed. 

He did not waste himself on women; but this, he lets 
you know, was because only a very exceptional woman 
was worth the sacrifice of an Abelard. He found her in 
Heloise. He immediately resolved to win her, and sought 
a position in Fulbert’s house for that very purpose—though 
his tutorship of her was an unforeseen advantage, which he 
gladly seized. No staid doctor this—and he tells you so: 

My person was advantageous enough, and by my dress no 
one would have suspected me for a doctor ; and dress, you 
know, is not a little engaging with women. Besides, I had 
wit enough to write a hilLt-iloux. 

He had, and much else besides. The seduction was 
deliberately accomplished, and betrayal was brought about 
by his own imprudence. Such a man could not keep 
silent; his love-poems to Heloise were quoted by everyone, 
he Bpoke of her in all companies. Fulbert was content 
to banish him the house. An attempt to see Heloise 
through her maid failed, because he refused to give that 
young lady a junior partnership with her mistress in his 
affections. She became his enemy, and he warns others 
to be more complaisant. Finally, he did see Heloise, only 
to learn that she was with child. He carried her off, 
and put her under his sister’s care. Fulbert he endeavoured 
to appease by offering to marry the girl, to which the 
Canon consented. The obstacle came from Heloise herself, 
who urged both his advantage and her own wishes against 
the marriage, before he won her reluctant consent. 

Then came the end. If Fulbert had let things rest, 
one doubts whether a man like Abelard would long have 
been ardent in a peaceable domestic love. But having 
saved the girl’s reputation by marriage, Fulbert destroyed 
his own by a dastardly revenge, in these days scarce 
nameable. Ashamed to face his students or the world, 
Abelard fled to a monastery, where he hoped absence 
might enable him to forget her, as he says himself. But 
he prefaced his retreat by a crowning wrong. Unwilling 
that any should enjoy what he had lost, he insisted that. 
Heloise should enter a nunnery before he retired from 
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(lie world. To condemn the unfortunate girl to a life 
for which she had not the smallest vocation, where she 
must needs therefore be unhappy, was surely a final touch 
of supreme egotism. 

That things proved as any sane person could have 
foreseen these letters are witness. Yet it is in these 
that the pair capture the sympathies which we, at least, 
could not previously feel for so common an intrigue. The 
perfectly sincere record of two souls that—even through 
their own fault—suffer and love is ever irresistible. Here 
there is added the conflict between heaven and earth, 
religion and affection. And one's sympathy for the woman 
is heightened by exasperation at the senseless wrong of 
the man who put her in that position, and the senseless 
laxity of those who so easily received her. Nay, Abelard 
bribed them to receive her, and to make no remonstrance 
with her. He confesses it—with shame, when it is too 
late. Her letters are the most eloquent in the volume. 
The letter to his friend in which Abelard told his story, 
and admitted he had found no peace in religion, fell into 
her hands, and awakened all the love she was trying to 
crush. She writes to demand the help and comfort of 
his letters in pursuing a life to which lie had condemned 
her, and pours forth the long agonies and revulsions of 
her lonely struggle. He answers by an endeavour to 
reconcile her to her fate, exposing his own like sufferings. 
The only result is that, womanlike, she goes a step further, 
and tries to secure a sight of him, or at least more news 
of him. He does not answer. Then, with most feminine 
wile, she professes that she is reconciled to her fate ; his 
letter has done its work ; but she must have spiritual 
counsel, and rules for her convent. Alas! he takes her 
at her word, and closes the correspondence except for 
strictly religious advice about her community. And so 
the passionate flutter of renewed hope goes out. But to 
what revelations of a woman’s tortured heart it had first 
given birth! Clearly this was a woman of something very 
like genius. 


After having passed the day in thinking of you, full of 
the repressed idea, I give myself up at night to sleep. Then 
it is that HeloVse, who dares not think of you by day, 
resigns herself with pleasure to see and hear you. How my 
eyes gloat over you ! Sometimes you tell me stories of 
your secret troubles, and create in me a felt sorrow ; some¬ 
times the rage of our enemies is forgotten, and you press me 
to you and 1 yield to you, and our souls, animated with the 
same passion, are sensible of the same pleasures. But O ! 
delightful dreams and tender illusions, how soon do you 
vanish away ! I awake and open my eyes to lind no 
Abelard : 1 stretch out my arms to embrace him and he is 
not there ; I cry, and he hears me not. 

As the editor, Miss Hoimor Morten, remarks, it is 
difficult to read this beautiful passage without being 
reminded of Mrs. Meynell’s “ Renouncement ” : 


1 must not think of thee, and tired yet strong, &e. 


Alas! it is just after this that Heloiso hears the 
“ Write no more to me, Heloise, write no more to me,” 
of her husband. She had already said: “ I see your 

heart has forsaken me, and you have made greater 
advances in the way of devotion than I could wish.” It 
is these charming naivetes, these revelations of the 
woman’s way in her, which are more attractive than set 
outbursts of passion; her evident, sweet cajoleries and 
wiles, her weaknesses and tendernesses and self-betrayals, 
chasing one another across these pages, engage us more 
than the passages which stand out as “ literature.” Those 
are there, none the less. 


Among those who are wedded to God I am wedded to a 
man ; among the heroic supporters of the Cross I am the 
slave of a human desire ; at the head of a religious com¬ 
munity I am devoted to Abelard alone. What a monster 
am 1 ! Enlighten me, 0 Lord, for I know not if my despair 
or Thy grace draws these words from me 


And again: 

Oh, for pity’s sake help a wretch to renounce her desires 
—her self—and if possible even to renounce you ! If you 
are a lover—a father, help a mistress, comfort a rhild ! 
These tender names must surely move you ; yield either to 
pity or to love. 

But it is not the externals of literature which make the 
letters for ever valuable. It is their value as the docu¬ 
ments of two souls, whom we learn to understand and feel 
with across the centuries. Abelard, the embittered, all 
too-Gallic egotist, here in his letters compels our sympathy 
and even our admiration. They have nobility : they are 
only less attractive than hers. We see a man doing a 
terrible task which must have been torture to such a 
nature: yet in the end and in the sum, not flinching. 
Many things become thinkable when we live a few hours 
in a man's heart. We close the book, feeling that when 
all tinsel has been stripped from the tale and the man, 
they were, after all, a remarkable and tragic pair—in some 
sense, perhaps, great. To go to Pope after them is 
impossible, though Pope lias passages not less than 
beautiful. For we have felt the reality. 


The Soul of Essex. 

Romantic Essex: Pedestrian Impression*. By Reginald A. 

Beckett. (Dent.) 

” How unjust the world is to Essex! ” These words were 
written by Matthew Arnold to his wife all but fifty years 
ago. He had gone down into Essex to inspect schools, 
and had Ifift London by flic old cramped terminus of the 
Great Eastern Railway at Shoreditch. “What a filthy 
line is the Eastern Counties', and what bad carriages!” 
lie exclaims ; “ but how unjust the world is to Essex ! 
Shoreditch has been superseded by Liverpool-street, and 
the bad carriages by good ones. The Great Eastern trains 
are, moreover, the" most punctual running in and out of 
London—by far the most punctual. Yet the world is still 
unjust to Essex, and beauties which forced themselves on 
Matthew Arnold's attention thus long ago have not yet 
drawn many literary men or artists to enjoy and celebrate 
them. Essex is still stigmatised as a county of inferior 
charms and superior fogs. Moreover, of late years 
the county has come to be regarded as a sort of 
grey hinterland to the East End, across which the jerry- 
hui'lder, with a hod of bricks on his shoulder, is marching 
from Ilford even unto Pitsen, as thou goest to Southend. 
Unfortunately for the picturesqueness of the county, this 
is partly true. All down the two river-side railways land 
is being sold at low prices. Clerks, shopkeepers, and 
spinster ladies of small means eat free lunches in marquees, 
and buy land at L5 an acre, with free transfers. If our 
observation has been at all accurate, the thing is being 
rather overdone. Building estates in name are being 
created by the score ; but when vou have seen, for a year 
or two together, the names of unbuilt streets nailed to 
trees in quiet lanes where the rabbit crosses your path, 
and the lark sings unrestrainedly above, the imminence of 
a townified Essex does not oppress you greatly. Yet 
London is undoubtedly streaming into Essex along the 
Thames Valley, thereby remaining true to its ancient 
development as a river-side town. 

Elsewhere, as Mr. Beckett’s book abundantly shows, 
Essex is still a county of unspoiled agricultural charm. 
Other home counties offer hills, pinewoods, and lordly 
pleasure houses: but if you love the country for the 
country’s sake, if you care for the smell of crops and 
the homeliness of dialect, if you can delight in wide lone 
marshes on which cattle look like insects, and across which 
the winds of the NortUf Bfen rush impetuously; if the 
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hieroglyphic of mast and sprit rising from the unseen hull 
of a hay barge can give you joy ; and if you are. refreshed 
by neighbourly kindness and the communism of village 
life and the talk of village inns, why, then, Essex calls 
to you, and will yet prevail. In no direction can you 
pass st> quickly from London to regions where the old 
English country life remains in such quiet amplitude and 
restfuluess. Where, within forty miles from London, can 
you find such a welcome from sky and water and waving 
corn as on Foulness Island at the mouth of the Crouch'! 
Over those wide, pale solitudes the wild geese take their 
punctual flights, on the mud and saltings at low tide the 
heron transacts his business, and every farmhouse stands 
up in the vast shining levels with welcome Hashing from 
the glow of its tiles and the glint of its haystacks. In 
such places you may still talk to old people who have never 
seen a railway train. And what is this vision of brown 
sail and golden lading that seems, in its majestic advance, 
to overtop all, and threaten your little boat with destruc¬ 
tion! It is a hay barge in its glory. 

But Essex is not all creeks and waterways. Its quiet 
inland villages, green lanes, low chalk hills, cottage life, 
windmills and churches give it rare homeliness and an 
inexhaustible amenity. Mr. Beckett knows it all. You 
are really prepared for his final exclamation : “ With 111 c 
Essex is a passion—almost a religion.” We care less for 
this expression than for what follows: 

Sometimes in the London streets, especially during long 
sunny days, the thought comes over me of churches, inns, or 
clustered villages that I know, how they stand quietly 
thlough the horn's, the sunlight travels round them and 
fades, and all the time perhaps there is no one there who 
appreciates their beauty as 1 do—at least, I am not there. 

There speaks a real lover of the country. Perhaps the 
feeling which Essex gives in richest measure to her lovers 
is one of content. Even her finest views do not disturb 
that sentiment. From the village of Althorne, near 
Burnham-on-Crouch, you may see three rivers, each of 
great width—the Blackwater, the Crouch, and the Thames. 
Yet this vast outspread country is all quiet, all reassuring, 
and tenderly voiceful of man's labour. It is the same 
along the inland roads that thread village to village, 
inn to inn. Mr. Beckett takes us up along the tow- 
path of the Stour into Constable’s country, over the chalk 
downs of North Essex, through the wheat fields around 
William and Fairstead (the home of old Tusser), and 
delights our eye with the windmills of the “ Rodings ” 
cluster of villages. Take one of his pictures : 

Across a restless expanse of corn you may see and keep in 
sight for a mile or more—ga/.ing at you with an almost 
human look—the casements and gables of some great while 
•solitary farmhouse, which, when at length you reach it, you 
tind surrounded by a moat. The labouring arms of a wind¬ 
mill on the horizon show where a village is to lie found ; 
for in the Rollings every village has its windmill, always in 
close proximity to the church. Indeed, the villages usually 
consist of nothing but church and windmill, with perhaps 
two or three cottages and a farm. . . . Looking one day into 
a liarn in one of the Roding parishes, I noticed the operation 
of thrashing with a flail. 

That is Essex. Some may see tameness in these sug¬ 
gestions, and, for our part, we have always felt a certain 
hesitation in recommending a friend to go into Essex. 
Essex is something of a test. Mr. Beckett, by a happy 
inspiration, quotes these words of Walt Whitman’s: 
“ The trick is, I find, to tone your wants and tastes low 
down enough, and to make much of negatives, and of 
mere daylight and the skies.” Essex, indeed, offers more 
than these, far more, and this book is the discreet inventory 
of her charms. Even Mr. Beckett, loves discreetly. 
" The friendly simplicity of its landscape, of the homes of 
the people, and of the people themselves—this is the soul 
of Essex.” Mr. Beckett has done the county admirable 
and intimate justice. 


Clio in Mufti. 

.1 History of the Four (,'conjee and of William I E.i By 

Justin McCarthy and Justin Huntly McCarthy. Yols. 

III. and IV. (Chatto. 12s. each.) 

Tub history of our Georges, of which we saw the first 
instalment, in 1884, is now, thanks to tilial collaboration, 
prettily completed. The volumes before us take us from 
1760 to 1837, a circumstance which inevitably points to 
disproportion, seeing that the first two volumes only 
extend from 1714 to 1760, and that the concluding period 
includes the secession of the American colonies, the 
Napoleonic wars, and “ the triumph of reform." 

The graces of the leader-writer do not alone for the 
uncommunicativeness of the historian. The omission of 
such names as Sir John Moore, Sir David Baird, and Sir 
Ralph Abercromby is hardly explicable in a history which 
announces no exclusive intention. But the total lack of 
information is not, perhaps, so irritating as the incomplete¬ 
ness of it. The business of the instructor assumes the 
ignorance of the instructed. The latter may feel annoyed 
when several pages written round about Grenville's Stamp 
Act fail to explain the nature of that measure, and when 
“ the unfortunate Walcheren expedition ” is alluded to 
merely to observe that it was the cause of a duel between 
Lord Castloreagli and Canning. It is puzzling to read 
under the date of 18 JO the remark : “ There was some 

doubt as to the position which might be taken up by 
Canning.” The Canning died, of course, in 1827, and his 
son, Viscount Canning, does not enter into this history. 
We believe that the common statement, repeated by our 
historians, that Canning inspired the Munroe doctrine, is 
challenged by Secretary of State John Foster in his 
Century of American Diplomacy. 

It must be admitted that father and son have 
worked very harmoniously together. The younger writer 
is fonder, as his early work showed, of the felicitas 
curiosa than the parent, who once pounced even on such 
poeticisms as “ the eyes of him.” Here the two styles are 
one style, a style of charming brightness, as of the natural 
conversation of one who is pleased with his company and 
undisposed to strain its enjoyment by any specialised 
excellence. Impossible as it is to praise these volumes 
from the point of view of the student, it is easy to praise 
them as romance. Flagrant lopsidedness does not impair 
their interest. Wilkes, the idol of journalism and 
democracy, fascinates as if he again bullied and robbed his 
wife and, in the very teeth of his sovereign, became Lord 
Mayor of London and member for Middlesex— a Caliban of 
genius with the morals of an ape and the magnanimity 
of a saint. Junius—if we accept the current belief which 
identifies him with Philip Francis—again insults and under¬ 
mines Warren Hastings. Sheridan once more commits 
the hetise of serving up rechauffe his Linlcv love-letters 
to Miss Ogle. Wherever the personal element is strongest 
our historians are most admirable. And it must be con¬ 
ceded that they have touched in the sovereigns of England 
and Hanover very cleverly. In Kew Palace we remember 
to have seen a framed specimen of the handwriting of 
George the Fourth, written when that gentlemanly monarch 
was five—that is, in 1767. The words were “Conscious 
innocence,” and their vacuous benignity, coupled with the 
natural childishness of the hand, seemed to rebuke 
Thackeray for writing of him with a stick of lunar caustic 
instead of a pen. George the Fourth is now depicted to 
us as the flabby artistic temperament. He said he was 
at Waterloo because he could imagine he was. When, 
on August 17, 1821, “he made his grand State entrance 
into Dublin in an open carriage drawn by eight horses," 
he “ wore in his hat an enormous bunch of shamrocks, 
to which, by repeated gestures, he kept incessantly calling 

the attention of the crowd. More than once,,, as he gazed 
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upon liis admiring followers, lie was observed to shed 
tears.” Yet “ lie could not reconcile himself to the idea 
of allowing any Irishman to occupy the position of Primate 
of All Ireland.” He was born to kingship, but not to 
kingliness ; of that he had barely enough to rule over 
Hanover. He was always the animal when the question 
was one of tickling a favourite nerve. But be overflowed 
with sentimentalities, of which, perhaps, the most striking 
was his request to be buried in his night-shirt, beneath 
which was a locketed portrait, of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the 
woman whom I 10 loved and slandered. 

William the Fourth is held up to us as the bucolic- 
boor rather than the sailor king. He is all for the ancient 
order, but reform surges about him, and demands the 
warrant of his hand. The “man in the street” (prey of 
the brutal pressgang), the populations of towns unvoiced 
in Parliament, the youths and children of factories, lmd 
their several grievances ameliorated if not removed, in 
spite of the Toryism of “ the poor eccentric, restless, 
illiterate personage ” for whose sake Hanover still con¬ 
descended to be one with England. 

There is something terrible in the lateness of the 
reforms, without which life must have been well nigh 
horrible for countless Englishmen, but it is not strange. 
Men like Lord Holland and lligby, Dashwood and Grafton, 
“ whose example might be avoided bv l’ompey Bum,” were 
“ ceaselessly prominent ” in the early part of the reign 
of George the Third. Government meant, ns it always 
tends to mean, the fostering of “ diplomatic relations ” or 
the prosecution of hostilities against foreign powers, rather 
than the attempt to make the ostensibly governed 
patriotic aud contented. 


The Lady Julian. 

Jieirldlions of ! Jirine fore. Recorded by Julian, Anchoress 
at Norwich, 1373. Edited by Grace W arrack. (Methuen.) 

VkKY little is known about her. The nineteen lines and 
one word that The Dictionary of National liioyrapliy 
gives to the Lady Julian—or Mother Juliana, as she is 
also called—tell all. What she was like we know not. In 
her book she does not even give her name. She calls 
herself just “a simple creature, unlettered,” the “poor” 
or " simple ” soul to whom these Revelations of Divine Love 
were shown. We know not why she left the world and 
lived her long hundred years of life as a recluse, with two 
women to attend her in her very old age. We know- 
only that she was a woman—history is eloquent with 
them—who found peace in living the interior life, in 
prayer and meditation, and inexpressible joy in the 
mystical visions that she believed were revealed to her. 
Her home, the scene of her visions, was the Anchorage 
in the cast part of the churchyard of »St. Julian, in the 
parish of Conisl'ord. outlying Norwich. In 1373 the Lady 
Julian was Anchoress there. In the years that fol¬ 
lowed, till the Dissolution broke up the Anchorage, Dame 
Agnes, Dame Elizabeth Scott, Lady Elizabeth, and Dame 
Agues Edrygge were also Anchoresses there. They are 
names only. But the Lady Julian was articulate, and 
so it happens that the book she wrote in an ecstasy of joy 
five hundred years ago, is to-day, in green cloth binding, 
■with a decorated frontispiece, being handed over Mudie’s 
counter to the curious. 

The busy world has not been very eager for the 
Lady Julian’s book. The original MS.—be sure 
it was in fair, good writing—“ has been sought for in 
vain.” The last known handler of the “old vellum 
manuscript, 36 pages,” was probably one T. Payne, 
bookseller in the Strand, about 1758, and Payne is now 
beyond the reach of questions. The earliest printed 
edition was prepared by Father Serenus Cressy in 1670, 


more than two hundred years after the Lady Julian Y 
death. The entry stands thus in the British Museum 
Catalogue: 

Juliana, an Anchorite of Norwich. XVI Revelations 
of Divine lan e made to a devout servant of our Lord, called 
Mother Juliana. Pub. by R. F. S. Cressy. 

It was re-issued in 1843 and 1872, and so we come to 
the present edition, which has been prepared by Miss 
Grace Wnrrack, from an MS. version, in a seventeenth 
century handwriting, in the British Museum. 

It is not ditlicult to picture the externals of the life 
that the Lady Julian lived for a hundred years. At that 
period Anchorites and Anchoresses were as common in 
rural England as village greens. There w-as often a 
tiny dwelling attached to the village church, containing 
two or three rooms, and there the holy man or woman 
dwelt, never crossing the threshold. One of the windows 
looked into the chinch, enabling the recluse to partici¬ 
pate in the services: another opened on the world, “to 
which all might come that desired to speak.” This 
audience window was covered with a curtain of double 
cloth, black, with a cross of white, through which the 
sunshine could penetrate—“ sign of the Dayspring from 
on high.” In such a little dwelling the Lady Julian 
lived after she had yielded herself “to the Divine 
Goodness for service in the order of Anchorites.” There, 
“ in the anchorage, in the east part of the churchyard of 
St. Julian, outlying Norwich,” on the 13th day of May, 
1373, the Revelation of Love was showed to her, "'a 
simple creature, unlettered,’ who had before this time 
made certain special prayers ” from out of her longing 
after more love to God and her trouble over the sight 
of man’s sin and sorrow. She relates that the 
Showings ” lasted from about four o’clock till after nine 
of that same morning, that they were followed by only' 
one other Shewing, on the night of the next day. She 
gives a minute description of her state before the first 
revelation, which begins thus: 

In this [moment] suddenly I saw the red blood trickle 
down from under the Garland hot and freshly and right 
plenteouslv, as it were in the time of His Passion, when 
the Garland of thorns was pressed on His Blessed heart 
who was both God and Man, the same that suffered thus 
for me. I conceived truly and mightily that it was Himself 
shewed it me, without any mean. ... In this 
[shewing] He brought our blessed Lady to my under¬ 
standing. I saw her ghostly, in bodily likeness: a simple 
maid and a meek, young of age and little waxen above a 
child, in the stature that she was when she conceived. 

Well, in these days, medical science has its appointed 
name for such visions, and its various cures (if their 
relations desire it) for those who see them. Had her book 
contained nothing but the ecstatic record of such visions, 
the memory of the Lady Julian might never have blos¬ 
somed from the dust of her anchorage. Soul outpourings 
which merely retell, with the addition of an undisciplined, 
irritating egotism, what has already been told, for all 
time, in the Bible, have small power to edify or to interest. 
Man is interested not by the mystical experiences of 
other people, but by their experiences of practical life, 
its conduct and control. The Lady Julian averted her 
face from the school of the world, in which the striving 
after a pass degree is to many the chief excuse for 
remaining in it. She cultivated the part as if it were 

the whole, and so she fails to help by just that more 

important part that she neglected. And the same 

criticism applies to Miss Warrack's Introduction. It is 
all too transcendental, too emotional, too nebulous. 
Iridescent arrows are shot, into the air. They make 

beautiful curves, and lose themselves in the blue distance 
fur from the target. In all the Lady Julian’s book, in 
all the great library of this kind ,of devotional literature. 
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there is little of the nourishment that such a passage as 
this from Tocqueville offers: " La vie 11 'cst pas 1111 plaisir 
lii une (loulenr, mais une affaire grave dout nous somines 
charges, et qu'il faut conduire et terminer a not-re 
honneur.’’ 

But these Revelations of Divine Love, these outpour¬ 
ings of a cloistral, “God-intoxicated” soul have their mes¬ 
sage, and their message is this : that that correspondence 
which, in moments of spiritual uplifting, man has with that 
Eternal something which is not himself, is a personal 
communication between himself and his God. The 
subtleties of creeds, the "this is so” of authority, the 
example of the wise and good, may help him, but the 
few things which become to him Eternal Verities are 
revealed only to himself according to the depth of his 
spiritual genius, and the clearness with which he has 
clung to what Swedenborg calls the “ umbilicus of the 
Unseen.” What philosopher, after years of labour trying 
to explain the unexplainable in miles of small print and 
furlongs of footnotes, has not thrown down his pen and, 
leaning back, with closed eyes, in his chair, acknowledged 
that he has travelled no further than the intuitive wisdom 
that was his before the doors of the prison-house had 
begun to close on his growing mind? Did not Martineau 
mean something of this kind when, after, spending the best 
part of his life or. a monumental metaphysical work, lie 
wrote in the preface : “ I am now aware of the tediousness 
of these metaphysical tribunals, especially when the whole 
process wins at last, through all its dizzying circuits, only 
the very position which common sense had assumed at 
first.” 

Neither printed books nor the Book of Life made any 
call to the Lady Julian. To her there were but two 
“ luminous and self-evident ” things—herself and her 
"courteous,” “dearworthy Lord,” and she knew without, 
we are sure, aid from others, the few simple truths 
attainable by the pure in heart who have the will to 
retire into themselves, and the courage to be true to 
themselves. Such truths shine out from the tiring record of 
the miracles that she believed were shown to her, and 
the wild visions that accompanied her vigils. “Prayer 
oneth the soul to God,” says the Lady Julian : 

His working is privy. 

Nothing is done by hap nor bv adventure, but all things 
by the foreseeing wisdom of God. 

T saw full surely that He changcth never His purpose. 

Sin is behovable [playetli a needful part] but all shall be 
well, and all shall be well, and all manner of thing shall be 
well. 

This is the cause why we be not all in ease of heart and 
soul ; that we seek here rest in those things that are so 
little. 

We can never come to full knowing of God till we know 
first clearly our own soul. 

Faith is naught else but a right understanding, with true 
belief and sure trust, of our Being : thaf we are m God, and 
God in us : Whom we see not. 

Thus did this cloistral lady five hundred years ago give 
her quiet answers to the riddle of existence. And the 
conclusion she reaches and puts on the last page of her 
book is the conclusion you may hear preached in any 
pulpit to-day, and in most sincere books. “ I desired often¬ 
times to learn,” says the Lady Julian, “ what was our 
Lord’s meaning.” 

And fifteen years later, and more, 1 was answered in 
ghostly understanding, saying thus : Wouldst thou learn 
thy Lord’s meaning in this thing ! Learn it well : Love 
was His meaning. Who shewed it to thee ! Love. What 
shewed He thee ! Love. Wherefore shewed it He thee ? 
For Love. Hold thee therein and thou shall learn anil 
know more in the same. But thou shall never know nor 
learn therein other thing without end. Thus was 1 learned 
that Love was our Lord’s meaning. 

What private g:iefs the Lady Julian had we know not. 
She is always reticent, with a simplicity of exposition that. 


is very winning; see chapter v., where “ 01 r Lord 
showed me a spiritual sight of 11 is homely loving—the 
hazel-nut that He held in the palm of llis hand, with 
its three properties: the first, that God made it; the 
second, that God loveth it; the third,'that God keepeth 
it. ’ The Lady Julian was an optimist. Again and again 
she raises her confident cry of “ al slial he wel and al 
slial lie wel and al manner of thyng slial be wele.” 80 
it seemed to her with the world, and all the problems 
of its difficult days shut out. Not for her was the 
bitter knowledge that awakens to the wisdom of “ the 
rewards of life are contingent upon obedience to the whole 
law—physical as well as moral. ’ 81 10 gave of her best. 

That best was only one point of the circle of life : and just 
so much of it lives as pierced through the unreality of her 
visions to the truth. And we may well conclude by echoing 
tlie words that she tells us “ our good Lord ” said to her in 
the sixth revelation: "I thank thee for thy travail, and 
especially for thy youth.” 


An Historical Painter. 

Dny/ish Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. Lectures 
Delivered at Oxford Easter’Terms 181)3-94. By James 
Anthony Fronde. (Longmans.) 

Tins new and illustrated edition of Mr. Froude's Oxford 
lectures, on the Seamen of the Sixteenth Century, is 
welcome. The illustrations are excellent, and form a 
little gallery of some of the most eminent seamen, states¬ 
men, etc., in that age. Drake, Hawkins, Effingham, 
Essex, Burghley, Raleigh, are some of them ; and on the 
other side the famous Jesuit, Father Parsons. The book 
has run rapidly through its editions, as one might expect 
from the popularity of its subject in these Imperialist days ; 
but it is not, perhaps, so highly finished in style as some 
of the work which made Mr. Froude famous. It has, 
in other respects, all the old characteristics ; the unfailing 
energy and sense of narrative effects, the power of grouping 
things into a living whole, and the uncompromising way 
of discarding even the air of impartiality. 8 iuce Mitford, 
there surely has not been an historian of eminence so 
openly and cheerfully one-sided as Mr. Froude. Without 
personally following him to his sources, original or other¬ 
wise, it is not possible to seize on any definite utterance 
as misleading. Yet his whole tone and manner irresistibly 
enters a caveat against any too docile acquiescence in his 
facts and statements. Providence, one feels, cannot have 
been so completely on the side of the English as this book 
shows forth. Englishmen, he somewhere remarks, have 
a way of always thinking their own countrymen in the 
right. It is a way which has considerably altered among 
a section of them nowadays ; but Mr. Froude has the 
infection in a most glorious degree. Some points ho 
certainly seems to make. Father Parsons's document, for 
instance, does seem to show that the Jesuit named, and 
probably many of his colleagues, were political emissaries 
as well as missionaries: that the Government had some 
reason for their treatment of these men and their distrust 
of the Roman Catholic population. The account of Drake's 
voyages is as fascinating as any boy’s romance in Mr. 
Froude’s hands. In pure narrative he is irresistible. 

But you have Mr. Froude at his best in the story of the 
Armada. It gives him his chance, so to speak, the chance 
for those qualities of pictorial style and verve which are 
eminently his: while his defects are kept, for the 
moment, out of sight. There are here no controversies 
to display his violent partizanship. no matters needing 
judicial sifting to bring out his vehement injudieiality. 
It is a great scenic, nay, a great epic, passage in history ; 
it comes home to that national pride in which he is 
steeped ; it is full of matemli for 1 effective colour. And 
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here is a master of colour, a master of narration, ready 
to combine all his materials into an artistic whole, 
rejoicing to run his course. The result is masterly. You 
forget, for the time, that he is an unreliable historian, 
and remember only that he is a great historical painter. 
It is interesting to note in how many points we are 
reminded of present conditions. Then, as now, the 
English Government was unready. Alas! there is not, 
perhaps there could not be under modern requisitions 
of warfare, the like compensation. One point strongly 
brought out is that England was saved despite, not because, 
of Elizabeth. The Queen, indeed, never lacked courage. 
But she nowise showed herself the resolute, unfaltering, 
energetic woman of our school-day teaching. On the 
contrary, she was all fluctuations and unreason, variable 
as—woman. Her preparations—or want of preparations— 
could not be surpassed in fatuity by a modern English 
ministry. While the Armada was getting ready to be 
launched against these shores, she prepared, and cancelled 
her preparations, and changed her mind continually. She 
paid off her fleet. The danger of leaving the coast open 
being pressed upon, she put part of it in commission 
again. Then, on a report that the Armada was not coming, 
she ordered half the crews to be dismissed—to save their 
pay, quite in our Treasury fashion. And the reason of 
her indecision and holding-back action—she was negotiating 
through commissioners, and feared if anything were done 
that Kruger (we beg pardon, Philip) might take it ill. 
It is hard, you see, to remember that one is not writing 
about the initiation of the Boer War. She cut down 
Drake's expenses. He wasted ammunition in target- 
practice, she complained. Ammunition must not be wasted 
in target-practice, so she meusured it out to him at the 
rate of what would suffice for a day and a half's service. 
(No, it is mil a page out of the modem Admiralty records.) 
She kept her four best ships out of commission to the last 
moment: they would not be wanted, and it were waste 
of money to refit them. She kept down the fleet's 
supplies. Food was issued to the middle of June, and 
an extra month's supply was hardly squeezed out of her, 
with positive orders that it was to be the last. When the 
Armada hove in sight, our fleet had but powder for two 
days' fighting, and half-rations for scarce a woek. It was 
the same with the laud militia. “ There were no reserves,” 
says Mr. Froude, “ no magazines of arms, no stores or 
tents.” If Panna had landed, it would have been nearly 
as perilous as if now the French landed. 

When it came to the actual fighting in the Channel, 
again one is struck by parallels with modern times. The 
English prevailed against the immense numbers of Spain, 
not only from the superior mobility of their ships, but 
also because their guns outranged those of the Spanish 
ships. They sailed round the Spaniards, pouring in broad¬ 
sides at a distance from which the enemy could not reply, 
since all their shots fell short. Superior mobility, 
superior weight of guns—it is the same tale nowadays, 
only the advantage has shifted from us to our enemies 
on land. The Spaniards also had been sent out without 
sufficient supplies of powder; and their admiral—luckily 
for us—was a hopelessly incapable landsman. But out¬ 
sailed, out-manoeuvred, out-classed in guns, (hov fought 
in that day as Cervera fought at Santiago. They were 
” helpless butts to the English guns,” as afterwards to the 
American guns, yet “ not a single galleon struck her 
colours.” 

One of them, after a long duel with an Englishman, was 
on the point of sinking. An English officer, admiring the 
courage which the Spaniards had shown, ran out upon his 
bowsprit, told them that they had done all which Warne 
men, and urged them to surrender. . . . For answer they 
cur,-ed the English as cowards and chickens because they 
refused to close. The officer was shot. His fall brought a 
last, broadside on them, which finished the work. They 
went down, and the water closed over them. 


Truly, as Shelley's Maddalo says: " 'Tis strange men 

change not.” As a finishing touch of irony, the powder 
of the two fleets, in the crowning battle off Calais, to which 
our extract refers, gave out shortly after each other (thanks 
to the joint folly of Philip and Elizabeth), whereby the 
Spanish fleet was saved from being captured entire or 
driven on shore—as happened at Santiago. 

In conclusion, if not the best work Mr. Froude has done, 
this volume is vet unmistakable Froude ; which is to 
say that it is always quick, alert, and vital ; wherefore 
its defects will exasperate some no less heartily than 
its merits will attract others. That is the way of work 
which is alive. 


Other New Books. 

Primitive Max. By I)k. Moritz Hoerxes. 

This volume of Messrs. Dent s excellent little " Temple 
Primers” deals with a most fascinating subject for all who 
possess any trace of the archaeological mind: nay, for all 
who are not infected by the shallow and hurried modem 
impatience of “ ancient history ’’—that term of opprobrium 
with which the modern flings aside everything without the 
petty circle of his present life and interests, aping the 
woman’s frivolous disrelish for all outside her yet pettier 
circle of domestic and personal interests. What can be 
more fascinating than to penetrate the nebula) which con¬ 
ceal the far-back cradle of man, to learn the ways of those 
long-undreamed-of beings who lived, battled, and loved in 
this Europe of ours long before the Homan girdle was 
drawn about it, before the G'elt and Teuton rolled on Italy, 
before Greek broke Persian at Marathon / With those pre¬ 
historic men this admirable manual (translated from the 
German by James H. Loewe) in miniature is concerned. 
Of course, the reader must understand that in so small a 
volume the dogmatic treatment is necessary for the most 
disputable and diin of subjects. It- starts with the down¬ 
right assertion of a cosmogony little more authoritative 
(ban that of Lucretius. “Our own planet originally de¬ 
tached itself from the sun in the form of a loose gas-ball,” 
and so forth : which simply means that such is the common 
scientific theory on a subject open to endless revision. So. 
again, it- is asserted that the “ dolmens ” and such-like huge 
stone edifices (our Stonehenge, for example) were graves or 
hurying-places, as though no other view were dreamed of or 
possible, although some of us would contend for a different 
conception. Quite properly: since only the prevalent 
theory can be stated in a small primer, and it would be 
irretrievably confusing to tag every statement, with notes 
of interrogation, so to speak. As for the interest of the 
subject-matter, one may refer to the section on the pile- 
dwellers, who have left the broken foundations of their 
houses in many a lake about the Alps, and the i/rbris of 
their fallen or cast-away properties thick amidst the ooze 
of its bottom. Bronze axes, needles, bracelets, chisels, swords, 
daggers, knives, and spear-points, drawn from the floors of 
the lakes, tell of these strange people, who built their 
settlements of straw and wooden huts on great platforms 
supported by piles driven into the bed of the lake above 
which they stood. It is of such a people and such a settle¬ 
ment. that- Sir Arthur Helps wrote his romance, Reahnnh. 
But the whole of this tiny primer is a romance, or rather 
the material for a hundred romances. It is clear, scientific, 
and as authoritative as the latest knowledge can make it. 
(Dent.) 

Axctext Ixdia as Described ix 

Classical Literature. By J. W. McCrixdle. 

T 11 five previous volumes Dr. McCrindle has translated 
and annotated the larcrer classical works on India, the 
fragments of Megasthenes and of Ktesias, VAolndika of 
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Arrian, the Geography of Ptolemy, and the various 
accounts of the invasion of Alexander. The series 
is now completed, with a number of lesser excerpts 
from other writers bearing on the subject. Strabo 
and Heredotus, Pliny and /Elian, are all repre¬ 
sented, and among the miscellaneous sources drawn 
upon some early Christian accounts of Brahmanism 
are, perhaps, of the highest interest. Dr. McCrindle’s 
copious notes and thorough knowledge of his subject make 
his work of high value both to historians and anthropo¬ 
logists; and we congratulate him upon the successful con¬ 
clusion of an enterprise which has now been in progress 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Dr. McCrindle’s first 
volume was published in 1877. There is, of course, a 
large element of myth and a still larger element of vague¬ 
ness in the classical descriptions of India, especially in those 
which precede the famous expedition of Alexander: but 
it is noteworthy that many statements which provoked the 
incredulity of earlier scholarship have been confirmed, or 
at least explained, by modern research. Dr. McCrindle, for 
instance, is prepared, within limits, to defend Megasthenes 
against Strabo. 

Strabo says: “ No faith whatever can be placed in 
Dei'machos and Megasthenes. They coinpd the fables 
concerning men with ears large enough to sleep in, men 
without any months, without noses, with only one eye, with 
spider legs, and with fingers bent backwards. They renew ed 
Homers fables concerning the billies of the Cranes and 
Pygmies, and asserted the latter to be three spans high. 
They told of ants digging for gold, of Pans with wedge- 
shaped heads, of serpents swallowing down oxen and stags, 
heads and all.” Now it is certain that neither Megasthenes 
nor Dei'machos, who was ambassador after him at the 
Palibothian court, coined these fables. That they were but 
fictions of the Indian imagination is clearly proved by the 
fact that the names by which Megasthenes designated the 
races in question are but translations or transliterations of 
their names as found in Sanskrit literature. 

But what was the original intention of these fictions, 
some of which, it will be remembered, survived into such 
mediteval compilations as that of the pseudo-Mandevillei 
They had been thought to bo the ingenious devices of 
traders and gold diggers, designed to frighten away rivals 
from their profitable haunts. Dr. McCrindle gives another 
explanation of one of the most famous of these stories, 
that of the terrible gold-digging ants, “ somewhat loss than 
dogs, but larger than foxes,” which has helped to saddle 
Herodotus with the discreditable and undeserved appella¬ 
tion of “ father of lies.” This yarn, too, appears to be of 
Indian, rather than Greek, origin, for Sanskrit writers 
give to small fragments of alluvial gold-dust the name of 
“ paippilika,” or “ ant-gold.” Dr. MeOrindle quotes the 
late Prof. Ball: 

“Sir H. Kawlinson, and, independently, Dr. Sehiern, of 
Copenhagen, were enabled to come forward and state 
beyond a question of doubt that the myrmeces of Herodotus 
and Megasthenes were Thibetan miners, and, it may be 
added, their dogs. ... I pass from this discovery now, save 
that I mention a contribution which I have made to it, 
namely, that the horn of the gold-digging ant, whioh we are 
told bv Pliny was preserved in the temple of Hercules at 
Erythne, ana which for centuries has been the subject of 
much speculation, was probably merely one of the gold- 
miners’ pickaxes. I have been informed by an eye-witness, 
Mr. R. Lydekker, that the picks in use by agriculturists 
and miners in Ladak consist of horns of wild sheep mounted 
on handles.” 

The phase of scholarship which assumed that every state¬ 
ment of Herodotus not immediately intelligible was a 
deliberate fabrication is now becoming extinct. (Constable.) 


Fiction. 

Fiction in Tabloids. 

The Skirts of Happy Chance. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

A Woman Atone : Three Stories. By Mis. W. K. Clifford. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

La Bella," and Others. By Egerton Castle. (Macmillan. 

3s. 6d.) 

The Thirteen Ereniays. By George Bartram. (Methuen. 6s.) 

" Mkagke and hollow, but crisp,” was the “ taste ” of the 
snark ; the same may be said oi' the typical English short 
story. It is either an anecdote of five or ten thousand 
words or it is a long story abridged. The characters are 
accidents in the incidents. 

All the writers before us arc too clever to betray absolute 
snarkislmess—if the word be permitted us ; but Mr. Marriott 
Watson conics dangerously nigh such a disclosure. The 
greater part of his book, nicely illustrated by Mr. Frank 
Craig, is concerned with the antics of an unmarried noble¬ 
man who has a passion for impersonation. At one time we 
see him posing as a private detective, at another as a 
husband. Once lie is commissioned to make love to a 
young lady who is suspected of having bestowed her affec¬ 
tion in an even less desirable quarter. Hence this 
passage : 

“ Tell me,” he asked abruptly, seizing her hand, “ how 
would you like a home '. ” 

“ 1 have one, thank you,” she said demurely. 

“Ab, but a home of your own, to be happy in,” he said 
anxiously ; “and a—a husband and—a—a—children '!" 

“Lord Francis!” said Miss Langley, colouring very 
swiftly, and rising again. 

“I don’t mean your children, but my children,” he 
hastened to explain in some confusion. 

“ I think, if yen won’t mind, I will go back to the 
drawing-room,” said she freezingly, for all her warm face. 

An arch-philanderer is Lord Francis, with a temperament 
leading so naturally up to situations that, even if “ happy 
chance ’’—outside the precincts of Tennyson’s verse—had 
worn “ bloomers,” he would not have failed to take 
advantage of her. Such a man is dear to the short story, 
which necessarily avoids negotiations. Mr. Watson makes 
him distinctly amusing, as we have shown. 

The assumption of another’s identity is also the theme of 
one of Mr. Castle’s strongest tales. It is in a German 
setting, and one is reminded of Gottfried Roller’s charming 
“ Clothes Makyth Man.” But the pure comedy of the Swiss 
mastor is here the grimmest tragedy. The point to note, 
however, is the tenacity with which Romance clings to the 
idea of privacies laid bare by trick or accident., of intimacies 
Arrived at without tediums and ceremonies. When Mr. 
Castle's German student is, owing to a misapprehension, 
commanded to “ kiss Elsa ”—Elsa whom he has never seen, 
Elsa whom lie knows not from Eve—the sense is tickled 
below the intellect. Rich in scenic accessories is Mr. Castle, 
but, cultured as this writer undeniably is, he smacks a little 
of the “ property ” shop. The marvellously beautiful 
Duchessa, who momentarily diverts the artist from his red- 
haired Mairnie with the thin red hands, is, with her ultimate 
humiliation and his resilient virtue, of transpontine manu¬ 
facture ; so, too, are the patrician fencers, the brothers 
Lugani, who fight to the death for. an empty woman who 
cannot choose between two such twins of perfection. Con¬ 
summate technique as an emotional expression is dear to 
the short story. Fictional violinists we all know, it is anti¬ 
climax to listen to Ysaye after reading about them; and so 
Agnes Castle, in a story at the end of her relative’s book, 
gives us a hero, Darwinianly evolved from the performer 
on Christy’s old organ, who falls in love with the pretty 
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German princess whom lu> instructs in clavier-playing. 
" What the master played ” when he heard that, she wins 
engaged ‘‘ was never written, but as it burst from the seeth¬ 
ing anguish of his beautiful artist’s spirit, so it eseaped from 
his tinkers.” 

Our old friend “ the Thin*;” appears both in Mr. Castle’s 
pages and in Mr. Jhirlram’s. There is somethin}; rather 
ludierous and ineffectual in that eapital T, even when 
applied to the production of a Frarkinstciii less crude in his 
procedure and less imitative in his results than Mrs. 
Shelley’s remorseful creator. But Mr. Castle certainly 
achieves an effect in the weird not unworthy of Mr. Wells. 
-All through his book the hand is clearly that of an artist. 
His work always attracts by its vitality and the polish on 
its style. 

Mrs. Clifford is, for the nonce, less vital, but on a higher 
plane. A If oinan Alone is a solemn and touching story of 
a passionate love thwarted by its recipient's selfishness. 
The woman was ambit ions for her husband, and the husband 
was ungrateful because ho was not ambitious either for her 
sake or his own. liis “ soul lived in a prison of which his 
manner was the gaoler ”: 

“I like the quiet [he said], there are no neighbours to 
worry one. and there are plenty of looks ; it is possible to 
think and study.” 

“ -Ah, yes,” she answered, “ perhaps it is good for study— 
but also . . . we must live.” 

“ We shall do that together,” he said ; and she felt his 
words to be a cnl-th -mc. 

In the story of a man’s falling in love with an uxoricide 
Mrs. Clifford reaches the top of her sensationalism. She is 
content, however, to go sketching her way through her book, 
and work more coarsely imagined but more vividly pre¬ 
sented scores against her, though it does not persuade one 
of its inherent equality. 

Beyond question, the most remarkable of the four 
volumes before us is The. Thirteen Eveninys. It bears marks 
of considerable culture, being characterised by much nicety 
of phrase, though a book of vigorous brawn and large heart. 
A\e have the device of a club, whereof the members tell 
stories to one another. The soldier who, with a chum of 
splendid forbearance in friendship, served in the West 
Indies in the sixties tells of visions seen under the spell of 
“ AMiife Obi,” when his past existences flashed before him as 
they did in the ease of Mr. Kipling's Charlie Mears. The 
autocrat of the club tells how ho was locked up in the 
stocks of a Midland town by a malicious sexton. Others 
tell of gipsy love and fighting, of Gargantuan drinking, of 
fabulous snoring. Such a riot of the weird, the pawky, the 
bucolic, is not often listened to in modern fiction. Here is 
a characteristic passage : 

AVe entered the Bai ley Mow, ordered lunch, and inquired 
for the hath room. 

“’Nowt o’ the sort here, gentlemen,” said the landlady. 

“Now,” said 1 to the American, “the thing works 
perfectly. Thorough old English style ; wash the face only, 
once a day, and the feet and back of the neck, with due pre¬ 
caution against cold, every .Saturday night.” 

“ f am indeed a degenerate,” said he, “ for I must bathe 
or die. . . .” 

We . . . found the helper, engaged an empty stable, 
stripped, and bade him douse us w ith half a dozen buckets 
of water each. . . . While we were drying ourselves we 
heard him talking to someone at • 1 1 1 er end of the yard. 

Said someone, “ What ha’ ye been : in’ wi’ ’em. Bill 

“Slushin’ on ’em down wi’ waiter,” answered Bill. 

“ What’s wrong wi’ ’em to need that 

“The Bord only knows. They look middlin'respectable, 
but ye never know what's what or who's who these times.'’ 

A fine intolerance of literary dilettanti, and all the liioufh- 
ingx of their urbanity, is breathed through this work, which 
is incidentally a fiery dragon against,.newspaper critics. Its 
virile pages make even friends AYatson and Castle look 


rather deficient in red corpuscles under their trappings of 
romance. But one is inclined to overrate the man who has 
the key of the fields and the village taproom, just because 
few of us would use it if we could. It is clear that Mr. 
Bart ram draws from a life rich in full-flavoured fact. In 
tlie briefer short story he is able to preserve his integrity 
of vision. Here there are no flats to be joined wdth pinch¬ 
beck artifice. His artistry bungles in repairing the ruins of 
a wronged maiden. Here he works in three chapters in¬ 
stead of one, and with scant regard for the probabilities 
which, in matters optimistic, should be held sacred in this 
dismal world. 

Howl >eit he proves, as indeed do the writers we have 
associated with him, that the short story still flourishes with 
us. It I ms occasional comeliness of shape: it is not un¬ 
inspired by originality. Let it try to be truthful. 

Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily Jincd. 
Reviews of a selection will folloiv.] 

Tristram of Blent. By Anthony Hope. 

After running its conspicuous course in the 'Monthly 
Review, this novel appears in an admirably tasteful volume. 
The story looks to be rather long and complex, and it 

is, in fact, concerned and written in the author’s more 
serious vein. Its principal characters, Tristram of Blent, 
and his cousin, Cecily Gainsborough, are placed in very 
delicate relations to each other as claimants to a large 
property. Tristram’s is the bad claim, and he resigns 

it, but does not lay aside his pride. The whole story is 
t horoughly modern. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Light of Scakthey. By Egerton Castle. 

“ This book is my dream-child,” says Mr. Egerton Custle 
in a sixteen-page preface to this “ Romance.” The idea 
of the story is romantic and not a little fantastic; 
and it provides a theatre for “ elementary passioms, for 
fight ing and loving in despite of everyday conventions: 
for enterprise, risks, temptations unknown in the atmo¬ 
sphere of humdrum peace and order.” The scene is 
M orocambe Bay, the time early in the nineteenth century. 
The “ romance ” is of generous length—more than five 
hundred closely-printed pages. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

For All Time. By Clive R. Fenn. 

A love-story in a modern aristocratic setting, with a 
lord and a journalist as lovers of one woman. (Digby, 
Long. 6s.) 

An Uncongenial Marriage. By Cosmo Clarke. 

He painted, she prayed. He wanted to dine out, she 
feared to be drawn into worldliness. Moreover, in Ruth's 
ministrations amongst the poor she had met a young 
minister named Silas Warue, ‘‘ whose austere piety filled 
her with admiring awe,” and who, when she asked him 
to share a cab, replied : “Thank you, I never pamper this 
poor body.” Ruth felt “ rebuked,” and with more zeal 
than ever invited the great unwashed into her husbaud's 
dining-room. The ensuing complications make the story. 
(F. Ah White. 6s.) 

Sister Carrie. By Theodore Dreiser. 

A clever if depressing story, in which is traced the 
sordid-successful career of Caroline Mecber, from her arrival 
111 Chicago with a small trunk to her success on the New 
A'ork stage. The hero, if he can be called such, marries 
her after committing a robbery, and liis downhill course 
synchronises largely with is wife’s ascent of the hill of 
fame. A good deal of penetration and imaginative sym¬ 
pathy go to the development of the story, which is rather 
a transcript than a dramatisation. (Heiueinann. 4s.) 
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The Charm of the Irrelevant. 

There are times when we do not find it an easy task to 
treat the Editor of our contemporary as a serious influence 
at work in the petroleum world. 

We were wondering whether the ravens would feed us in 
a bookless week, when by the accident of an accident our 
eve fell on the above sentence. After all, why ransack the 
literary world for a theme? Why not accept as facts the 
emptiness of August, the holidays of publishers, and tho 
indolence of bookbinders? There is time to look over the 
wall. Doubtless we make too much of the book world. It 
is a world to which the man in the street is bound by only a 
few intermittent ties. Walk through the vast suburbs of 
South London—you can never know how vast they are until 
you have done this—and ask how many publishers, book¬ 
sellers, authors, critics, or pressmen inhabit the houses. 
Very few. Hardly any. These trim and beautiful streets, 
with their gardens, their leaf-strewn pavements, and all 
their suggestions of solvency and comfort, cannot easily be 
associated with the literary parliament. These people are 
concerned with the finished and appropriate book, and so 
sure are they of getting it that it does not pay to establish 
large bookshops in their midst. By easy and inevitable 
channels the book they want passes into their hands. Their 
conversation is ordinarily of the church or chapel (with 
swallow flights into scepticism), of politics, of business, 
and of sport ; and the books that please them best are those 
which touch on life in their own manner, and with a little 
more than their own courage. In a word, it is precisely 
because they are not primarily, or sincerely, interested in 
lmoks that they are so powerful to make the fortunes of 
the writers who hit their taste. Ah, but they are happy— 
these wise, quiet, half million people who read little, and 
read for enjoyment; and you do not see a tall girl of the 
suburbs walking down Streatham Hill with a library book 
in one hand and a tennis racquet in the other without 
learning something of the real relations of literature to 
the public. 

Neither is a sentence like the one which heads this article 
without its useful and even tonic suggestions. There is a 
petroleum world. Moreover, there are emotions, anxieties, 
and hostilities peculiar to the petroleum world. It is just, 
ns well to remember such facts. Nay, one of these days 
the petroleum world may suddenly find itself filled with 
cheap trippers from the literary world. For, in turning 
the pages of Petroleum (fortnightly, of all booksellers) we 
found the question asked, “Is Texas Safe?” In the 
petroleum world they think that there is an appreciable 
danger that the petroleum fields will one day take fire. If 
it does we know several publishers who will fiddle while 
Texas burns. Let them note the possibilities: 

It is the occasional visitor who might in a moment of 
thoughtlessness drop a match or commit some careless act 
that would put an end to the value of the field. A tire om e 
started would in all probability wipe out every tank and 
pipe-line, and spread to every well. It would be practically 
beyond all human possibility to extinguish the Haines, which 
.would bum as long as the wells would flow. 

That is fairly interesting, is it not? But then trade and 
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class papers are interesting. They are loopholes through 
wliieli. you may look at any moment, into worlds larger, 
busier, and perhaps more important than your own, worlds of 
which it is useful to keep yourself mildly aware. Every 
word they contain is more or less irrelevant to your own 
occupat ion or interests ; and yet, such are their relevancy to 
other men’s interests, a it'd such the intimacy of that con¬ 
nection, that they become curiously documental and 
fascinating. As a recreative means of enlarging the mind, 
and sensing the business and desires of your fellow men, 
there is hardly a better device than that of taking in a 
paper which deals authoritatively with affairs wholly foreign 
to your own. There is a cogency in these expert, opinions 
that takes a grip on the mind, and you are interested 
before you know where you are. Statements which in some 
moods you might dismiss as altogether remote and rather 
sordid, assume a good deal of human interest when they 
are read with imaginative sympathy. One realises how 
many storms in how many tea-pots rage unknown. For 
example, we read in the current number of tho Draper's 
Record : 


Drast ic action has been taken of late bv the head of a local 
shipping house, who has, owing to death, been placed in a 
position of control. Salaries have been cut down by 50 per 
cent, in some instances, while in cases where men were 
alleged to tie underpaid advances have been made. The 
result in several instances has been a rather curious turning 
of tile tallies. 

Wo should think so ! Under the head of “ Legal News,” we 
find a trade comedy of errors which was placed in the City 
of London Court. The plaintiffs wore a City firm of woollen 
merchants, and they sued a firm of carriers under circum¬ 
stances which their counsel explained quite lucidly as 
follows. His clients, lie said, 

carried on a very extensive business in various parts of the 
world, and they sent woollen goods by the defendant com¬ 
pany’s line in considerable quantities until the circumstances 
which had given rise to that action. In January last the 
plaintiffs had orders from two customers in (dasgow. One 
was Mr. Charles Jacobs, who carried on business as the Star 
Clothing Company, and he ordered five bales of special 
woollen goods. The other was Mr. B. Jacobs, who cariied 
on business as the Scottish Woollen Company in Trongate- 
strcct. These customers had been in the habit of ordering 
large quantities of woollen goods from the plaintiffs, and 
the custom was to ship them by the defendants’ service. 
There was an unusual amount of jealously amongst trade 
competitors in the woollen trade, and there was much 
anxiety that other persons in the trade should not know 
what had been ordered by their rivals for their season’s 
goods. That was the cause of the whole of the trouble 
which had given rise to these proceedings. When hales of 
woollen goods were sent by the plaintiffs to customers they 
bore a private mark which was only known to the carrier 
and customer concerned. The full name of the customer 
was, of course, known to the carrier, and that appeared on 
the shipment note. The defendants were very well 
acquainted with the two respective marks of the plaintiffs, 
two (dasgow customers in question, as they had delivered 
tons of goods on many previous occasions. In January last 
two separate orders were given by Mr. C. Jacobs and Mr. 11 . 
Jacobs. They had both selected special lines, lmt neither 
knew what the other was having. The goods were 
despatched on February 1, but owing to a mistake of the 
defendants one of the parcels intended for Mr. B. Jacobs 
was delivered to Mr. (’. Jacobs, and one parcel intended for 
Mr. G. Jacobs was delivered to Mr. B. Jacobs. The plaintiffs 
were communicated with by Mr. (''.Jacobs, The mistake 
was fully explained, but the mischief had arisen from 1 he 
fact that one of the parcels which had been opened by 
mistake by one of the Jacobs was refused by the othe 
Jacobs. The whole of the bale of goods, valued at £ 41 , ha 1 ' 
been cast upon the plaintiffs’ hands, for, liy the defendan d 
conduct, they were absolutely worthless, except as remnants’ 
the plaint ills having lost the sale of them in the ordinats, 
course. The plaintiffs would now only he able to sell therv 
as remnants for £ 15 , and the balan ce, 1 8s., was 110111 
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claimed by the plain tilt's. The Jacobs, for whom the goods 
were originally intended, would not now take them at any 
price or under any circumstances. 

you go about to say that this is not interesting 
we can only beg to differ. From the Grocers' Gazette 
we learn that notice of appeal at Quarter Sessions has 
been given in the Royton Pepper Case by a grocer who was 
lined for selling black pepper as genuine white pepper. 
Think of the little drama behind this simple statement; 
the gossip, the indignation, the suspense, the impounded 
pepper. We will not presume on our readers ; we pass 
over the “ better consumptive enquiry ” for lard, and the 
deadly monotony of the market in raw beetroot. There 
is a note of tragedy, however, in the following bald state¬ 
ment under “ Bacon ” : “ The killings in Ireland last week 

amounted to only 4,854 hogs, being .‘527 less than the 
previous week. The killings in Denmark were estimated 
to have been about 22,000 hogs. The improvement which 
was noticeable last week has been fairly well maintained." 
It is the glimpse of the world that struggles through such 
information that is interesting. These particulars, and a 
thousand others, are collected and commented on with 
punctual assiduity week by week. 

From another source we learn that 

much difference of opinion prevails as to what is the best 
form of blades for fans or air-propellers. ... It is quite 
eertain that no advantage results from unduly adding to the 
number of blades, probably lie cause ea<;li blade becomes 
sufficiently close to tne next to hinder the free access of the 
air to it, and so throttles the supply, and causes waste 
through eddying or churning. 

We might have known that the air-propeller which cools 
us in our favourite restaurant was an object of criticism 
as legitimate as the book we insist on talking of beneath it. 

We need scarcely say that a county newspaper is excel¬ 
lent reading. Here it is well if the irrelevancy is qualified 
by some acquaintance with the district. The conscientious¬ 
ness with which a really good county paper collects the 
smallest news from the remotest, villages is itself inspiring. 
The result is a veritable document, a window by which 
over your Sunday breakfast you may look into the simple 
heart, of old England. There are scores of such papers. 
One, the Essex Weekly News, has given us many an 
interesting half-hour. There is music and suggestion in 
the very village names that, head the paragraphs : 
Tolleshunt, D’Arcy, Asheldam, Beauchamp Roothing, 
Southminster, Bulphan, Stisted, and Layer Mamey. The 
humours are many, and racy of the soil. Hardly a crop 
is raised, hardly a mare bruises her knees, not a well is 
sunk, not a labourer is fined for going in search of conies 
but you know of it. The reports of marriages are wonder¬ 
ful, with their array of family names, and the police cases 
are done with a solicitous geniality and wealth of detail 
that, make them irresistible. Comment and news run hand 
in hand : 

Latest from Coooeshall. 

I am informed that on Tuesday afternoon, as Mr. 

Percy -, son of Mr. W.-, cabinetmaker, Coggeshall, 

and one of Mr.-’s men, were driving home from Feering, 

they were stopped near the Red House, and had their atten¬ 
tion directed to the fact that they and also some things in 
the cart were on fire. They had been complaining to each 
other of the excessive warmth for some time, thinking it was 
due to the heat wave ; but when they got out of the trap 
they found that the backs of their coats, and also their tool 
basket, were alight. The fire was promptly extinguished. 
How it originated they are at a loss to explain, neither of 
them having struck a match. The incident, therefore, must 
he added to the already long list of “Coggeshall jobs.” 

Now, what is a Coggeshall job? “ Igsplain, men and 
hangels.” Every week the scent of produce and the hum 
of village councils are borne to you like vegetables fresh 
from the garden. The charm of the irrelevant is over all 


If a man needs t o real ice that the world is bigger than he 
computes it, to he, he has only to ask himself whether he is 
a Freemason or not. If he is not a Freemason, then a whole 
world or flavour of the world is barred off from him under 
portentous locks and unobtainable keys. The Free¬ 
masonry papers are not very fascinating; they are too 
cryptic, too obviously private and forbidding. Yet they 
show week by week how intensely this Craft and Mystery 
is loved by its adherents. You may go from year’s end to 
year 8 end with hardly a thought of Freemasonry, and wholly 
unconscious that Freemasons are your companions in train 
and omnibus ; still less that their bosoms are filled with 
sentiments not unlike the following, which we quote from 
an address delivered in one of the suburban lodges. After 
referring to various orders of nobility, and the ignorance of 
t hem everywhere met with, the speaker said : 

How different it is with our cherished Order ; in the 
American swamps and the burning sands of Araliia, the 
Australian bush and the Indian jungle, the Mexican ranches 
and the icefields of Iceland and labrador ; in the joss- 
house of China, as well as in the civilised cathedrals and 
other fanes ; in the deserts of the Sahara, up to the very 
a]>ex of the Pyramid of Cheop ; is there a part of the globe 
where our Order is unknown or where it is not reeognised ? 
It is a jewel which dazzles the eyes of the profane ' 

The cult which has filled the joss-house and been honoured 
on the very apex of the Pyramid of Cheop is probably 
known to you, in practice, only by the sight of certain shop 
windows in Great, Queen-street,. Yet in England alone 
there are 2,800 Freemasons’ lodges, and one of the Order 
has recently declared: “ It is food for reflection, and I give 
it to you as an established fact, that wherever you find Free¬ 
masonry in the ascendancy, there you find benevolence 
and charity in their wisest and highest forms.” On this 
we moke no comment. We merely point out that it is 
interesting to know that the men to whom such words 
appeal are counted in England alone by hundreds of 
thousands. Truly the world is full of a number of things, 
and Stevenson knew that- we are apt to forget it. 


Things Seen. 

The Ruling Passion. 

It has been remarked that although life is short, the after¬ 
noon can be very long. Very long it seemed to the four 
men who sat on the sea-wall peering at the receding tide. 
•They seemed to have no other occupation but to watch the 
beach gleam out from the rippling water, and plainly they 
grew gladder and gladder as yard after yard of flat, 
glimmering sand was disclosed. To watch, to nod to 
each other, to grow hourly a little more eager—that was 
their afternoon’s occupation. There were many delightful 
things to do on that coast, with boats, with bicycles, with 
horses, with the legs, but not. for those four men. Tliev 
desired no pursuit but to watch the tide go down, and to 
see the moist sand lie outstretched before them. And so 
the afternoon crept away. About five o’clock they roRe, 
smiled, stretched themselves, and throwing an affirmative 
glance at the great stretch of sand, disappeared. I waited 
till they should return, wondering why, indifferent to all 
other allurements, they should wait so patiently for the 
going down of the tide. Presently they reappeared, 
carrying a practising net, a bat, four stumps, and a ball. 
They walked briskly, talking eagerly, like men whose 
desire is at last, within reach. Then they measured out the 
distance on the sands, pitched the slumps, and played at 
single wicket till night came up. I never saw them under 
any other conditions but. those of waiting for the tide to 
go down, and playing cricket when the sand permitted. It 
was their Ruling Passion, and satiety touched them not. 
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The Search. 

It was growing dusk, but from the corner of the omnibus 
where 1 sat I could see her face pluiniy enough as she 
stepped from the pavement into the roadway and raised her 
umbrella. The rusty boimet, the straggling gray hair, the 
spectacles, the skew-hung mantle—all these were ordinary 
enough ; but in the face there was something that 
arrested me—something of the fixed, foolish, purpose one 
sees in the faces at Broadmoor. But it did not arrest the 
omnibus ; for the conductor, leaning against the stair rail, 
and flicking the bundle of tickets in his fingers, viewed her 
dispassionately. Just then another omnibus passed us, 
going in the opposite direction, and stopped. The woman 
entered it and disappeared. The conductor turned, caught 
my eye, and read my astonishment that a woman should he 
so indifferent to the direction in which she travelled. I 
never stop for ’er,” he explained. “ She jest gets on and 
t hen gets off again. Does that all day. They say she’s 
looking for ’er ’usband. I bin on this road three years and 
more, and I’ve known ’er all the time.” “ Still, why don’t 
you stop for her? ” I asked. “ She’s doing no harm ; and 
her penny is as good as any other penny.” The conductor 
looked over his passengers. “ Well, live and let live, that’s 
my motter,” he replied. “’Sposin’ ’er husband—I’m only 
putting the case, mind—’sposin’ ’er ’usband was in the 
’bus.” 


Plain U nited States. 

If you want to study the development of speech, the little 
tjook called John Henry (Heinemann, Is.) is worth an 
hour’s reading, and will probably lead to months of 
investigation. Indeed, Dr. Murray, in his rare intervals 
of leisure from the contemplation of English on its native 
soil, might amuse himself with the strange developments 
of English in its newer Jiome across the Atlantic, of which 
Mr. McHugh’s John Henry is, no doubt, a skilled exponent. 
We drop the hint of a doubt, since we are hardly com¬ 
petent to act as a Court of Final Appeal on a book where, 
as John Henry says, “ they talk plain United States, and 
where you get two cosy corners at fifty cents a throw.” 
This in comparing “ The New York ” with the theatre 
at which Sarah Bernhardt and Coquelin were performing 
“ one of those short-arm duets.” This is probably United 
States, but to us it is not particularly plain. The difficulty 
began with the opening sentences, which set the key of 
the book’s chastened style: 

I was down on the card to lead a lady friend of mine to a 
New York theatre where you can roll around in an orchestra 
chair at fifty cents a throw., 

When a guy can buy a couple of cosy corners in a dead 
swell theatre for fifty cents per co/e, he’s a mark to blow 
four plunks to squeeze into one of those joints where they 
feed you on problem plays and fricasseed pasts. 

I figured it out that way and stood pat. 

Here is a special kind of slang that requires to be 
sent, to the wash, mangled, ironed and folded straight 
before it can be recognised as literary wear. And John 
Henry is, we imagine, as special to New York to-day as 
Sam Weller was to the London of sixty years ago. He 
is apparently a young man about town in a small way; 
perhaps a store clerk whose love of a larger life leads 
him into acquaintance with “ sawdust sports.” But he 
has also a lady friend, and as he says in reference to 
“ one of those swell grub stations ” (he means 
restaurants), “ it goes against the grain to stand up 
and introduce my lady friend to every labourer in the 
four-flush vineyard who trails up to the table and gives 
rue a glad look.” That same lady friend, too, has many 
synonyms. She is The Real Thing, the Proposition in 
Peaches, the Extreme Limit, the Whole Output, the 


Original Package of Sweetness, and on the last page but 
one John Henry remarks that. “Clara Jane is a wise 
guyine ” ; so that we may conclude that the rose who is 
so sweet under so many names is merely Clara Jane, the 
h,dy friend who shares his experiences with Sarah 
Bernhardt’s short-arm duets and the fancy feed store. It 
is not what happens to John Henry that, is interesting, 
it is the way he describes it; not the thing he says, but 
the way he says it. Mysterious and engaging words spatter 
every paragraph, and it is a humiliating confession that 
we have to make when we say that we do not understand 
them. New York undoubtedly knows how much a 
'• plunk ” denotes, though Mr. Pierpont Morgan recognises 
it only when multiplied by a million. But what is a 
“ goo-go ”? And what is the change when it is a “ con 
goo-goo”! How do you " tease a trolly ”? What portion 
of a"billiard saloon is “ the dope"? What sort, of people 
are “ pikers,” and “ Torrid Tamales ” ? “ Cinch, dub, 

“ gabby,” “ dago ’’—what mean they ? These are the 
words in which John Henry thinks, and though they look 
like English they are “plain United States,” or, rather, we 
should say, plain New York, in the sense that baekslang 
is plain London. 

But no man can write plain United States for nearly 
a hundred pages .without being occasionally intelligible 
to a Britisher. And the acute reader—modesty forbids 
more personal indication—has in one instance at least a 
clue. Thus: 

She said she was svelte. 

I suppose that’s dago for a shine. 

That’s the way with some women. They can’t come l ight 
out and call another woman a polish. They have to beat 
around the bush and chase their friends to the swamps by 
throwing things like “svelte” at them. Tush ! 

Now we get here, some indication of what a shine is, 
nnd, by implication, what a polish is. But what about 
dago? It is an interesting little problem for those who 
like linguistic quadratic equations, and this little volume, 
appropriately adopted into the family of the “ Dollar 
Library,” is full of such problems, though in many of the 
equations the known quantities are sadly less than the 
unknown. 

But it iR the lover of language as a swift and easy 
conveyance for thought who will welcome John Henry. 
Put him on a shelf, and wait.. On both Rides of the 
Atlantic the decay and the rejuvenescence of the speech 
of Shakespeare is in simultaneous progress. Year by year 
words are buried, and words are born year by year—for 
they are very human, and follow the fortunes of men— 
stately words drop into degradation as descendants of 
kings are found in butchers' shops. Across the Atlantic 
we fire alternate sarcasms. “Elegant!” says England 
superciliously, naming a word that has come down in the 
Western world. “ Awfully! ” is America’s return. So 
far we are quits. There are two honest words laid prone, 
impossible for all practical purposes of literature. Imagine 
—ff imagination grasps anything so duo-hemispherical— 
the occurrence of something “ awfully elegant.” But while 
England and America are both engaged in slaying the 
old words, new ones, quite promising babies, are con¬ 
tinually being bom. They spring obscurely, and many 
die in infancy, being overlaid, or insufficiently published, 
or hypertrophied (such as the hydrocephalous offspring of 
science) ; now and then they are judiciously strangled by 
the firm fingers of a linguistic doctor. But the fittest 
survive, and come to maturity. Their origin is various. 
They may come like the “ Boycotts ” from the country, 
like the “Jingoes” from the London music-hall, or like 
the “ Dabs ” from a public school in the ordinary course. 
But if they are wanted they are accepted, and found their 
families, and win their way into Dehrett or The New 
Enr/Ush Dictionary. And while in England slang—the 
slang of the streets, of the schools, of the Universities 
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and of 1 ’ic Services—is always adding fresh blood to the 
language, the same process goes on in America. Indeed, 
in America at present we should say that the birth-rate 
of words and the rate of infant mortality are rather 
exceptional. For it is-not enough to be a county word 
to get into The New English Dictionary ■ it must be 
a continent word. And with words, as with men, it 
takes three generations to make a gentleman, though we 
should hesitate to fix the period of a verbal generation. 

Thus, perhaps, our intention of placing John Henry 
on the shelf and waiting developments is explained. How 
many out of John Henry’s creche will grow up into good, 
healthy dictionary words? Those that are wanted, is 
the obviously correct answer. And there is no reason 
why one should—even in nineteen hundred and fifty—- 
“ patter away for the pasteboards ” when one need only 
go for the tickets. But will there come a time when 
Mr. Brodrick answers a question with : “ Oh ! ask me easy, 
just to tease me ”; or Mr. Chamberlain squashes Mr. 
Labouehere with: “Quit your joshin’”? John Henry 
brings us a crowd of squalling linguistic infants. “ There's 
no literary tiff that can give me the elbow%” he remarks, 
and if we understand him aright he figures to put tue 
whole bunch upon the rates. We must discriminate. 
Doubtless sonic of these baby words may reach manhood. 
But infanticide is inevitable. For, if we may steal John 
Henry’s monumental phrase, he “ talks like he'd been 
struck in the grammar by a ferry-boat.” 


M. Coppec Talks. 

Til?: New York Times Saturday Review prints an amusing 
interview with M. Francois Coppee, written by Mr. William 
Wallace Whitelock. Although M. Copper's attitude in the 
Dreyfus case has not been that of his English admirers, he 
remains for them an interesting and typical literary figure 
of Paris. The talk, which we take the liberty of quoting, 
with abbreviations, ranged, it will be seen, over many 
literary topics : 

“You continue out the Rue Bellechasse until it changes 
into the Rue Yaneau, cross the Rue Babylone. and a 
hundred steps further on you tumble into the Rue 
Oudinot." Such were the instructions of the wandering 
blanchisseuse whom I stopped in the Boulevard St. Germain 
to ask the way to the house of M. Coppee. Her instructions 
proved correct—at the end of the journey I tumbled into 
t lie Rue Oudinot. The room into which I was shown was 
the dining-room, and the author had come out of his 
sanctum to receive me. Unfortunately, however, we 
managed to get the hanging lamp directly between us, 
and for some time we bobbed around that lamp, trying 
to find one another, in the silly way that is so amusing to 
onlookers. At last, however, we caught each other, and 
the grave Academician, who had by this time become some¬ 
what rutiled, led me into his study, in which were seated 
two gentlemen who looked exactly alike, save that one 
wore his beard pointed and the other wore his parted 
down the middle, doubtless for the sake of distinction. 

“ I suppose you received my card,’’ I said. “ stating the 
purpose of mv visit,” 

“Yes. You want to interview me. don’t you? Well, 
now, you won't mind my friends here, will you?” 

I bowed to the friends, who had arisen and who bowed 
also, but no names were mentioned. The one with the 
pointed beard resembled the Czar of Russia strikingly, but 
T hardly believe it was he. It is not always an easy task 
to interview one man, but three at once arc disconcerting, 
especially when they all stand looking inquiringly at you, 
in a foreign language. The first painful step, however, 
once over, friends are distinctly an advantage; they keep 


matters from dragging and bring out phases of conversa¬ 
tion that would otherwise remain unillumiued. The object 
of the friend with the parted beard, 1 found, was to keep 
ill the conversation at all costs, while the Emporor was 
content to listen. 

“ Well, now, ask your quest ions, and I’ll reply,” said 
M. Coppee. 

“ Well, monsieur, in regard to foreign authors in France, 
who are those most read to-day?” 

This was a fortunate question, asked at haphazard, as 
it started an animated eonverstion which continued for 
half an hour without flagging. Two other callers had 
arrived in the meantime, one of them a Greek who spoke 
French fluent lv, and the other a monosyllabic young man 
with a silk hat and a monocle. 

“ Ah ! ” cried Monsieur Coppee, in answer to my question, 
“ who are the foreign authors most read in France! Don't 
make any mistake about literary intermit tonality—such 
a thing does not exist, has never existed, will 
never exist; it is an impossibility. It does not 
exist even among literary men. As for me, I am an 
ignoramus ; I'll tell you that right at the start. I know 
no other language than French. But, after all, what 
does the effect of the few foreign books we read amount 
to? Besides, when books are translated, they are trans¬ 
formed. I read Byron and I sav to myself, ‘ That is 
fine!’ but how do I know whether I am admiring the 
same Byron that you admire? What do I know of his 
style? Nothing. But, to speak frankly, the French 
nation is, on the whole, not open to the literary influence 
of other countries ; it has exerted much more influence on 
the outside world, I think, than the outside world has 
exerted on it. A while ago everything was Ibsen, but wo 
have recovered bravely from that. 1 would not like to 
say that Ibsen has no talent, but we were told that he was 
a second Shakespeare. Well, we found out that he was 
not. If you want to know who was the second 
Shakespeare, I will tell you who it was—Balzac. There 
is a man who has created a world and peopled it with 
the children of his imagination, an entire world.” 

“ We are just learning to appreciate him in America,” 
I said, " but in that we have simply taken a lesson from 
the French themselves; they did not appreciate him 
during his lifetime.” 

This remark brought down a veritable storm upon my 
liead, even the Emperor and the monosyllabic young man 
doing their part to swell the uproar. 

“ Ah ! ” cried Monsieur Coppee, “ that shows how little 
you know about it! You should have seen us in our 
youth all trying to live after the manner of Balzac, trying; 
to imitate him in everything. Wo were carried away by 
him : there was nobody but Balzac.” 

“ That reminds me of an anecdote,” insisted the man 
with the pointed beard, “that reminds me of an anecdote 
that will show' you how popular Balzac is in France ; 
I II tell you my anecdote.” 

“ All right, do so,” said M. Coppee, “ I’ll go out into 
the other room.” 

Unfortunately the rest of us could not go out into the 
other room, and we were enlightened as to the impossibility 
of exchanging a complete set of Yoltaire for a set of Bnlzae 
as experienced bv the narrator. All of this, however, 
seemed but to go to prove the truth of my statement that 
the great “comedian” was not appreciated in France 
until after his death, as there was not one of those present 
who could remember previous to 1850. 

After M. Coppee’s return from the other room the con¬ 
versation turned on Kipling, although it was some time 
before I was clear as to whom we were talking about. 
The pronunciation of foreign names in France is one of 
those phenomena which never cease to hold fresh surprises. 

“What is your opinion of him?” I asked the 
Academician. 
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“ All, c ost bieu uu honmie do talent, there is 110 doubt 
of that ; but there is something hard, something rough 
about him which I don't like. He is more a man of action 
than of books. ' As to his poetry, I can’t judge, as I 
have not read any of it; I must take your word for that.” 
Imagine “ Gunga Dhin” in French! 

The monosyllabic young man, it seems, had just read 
Quo Vadis, which, for some reason, has only recently made 
its appearance in French, and as but a straw is needed to 
turn the course of conversation, M. Coppee was led to a 
discussion of the story. 

“ Ah, yes, it is all very pretty, but it is not up to 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Roman historical novel Fabiula, which 
everybody was reading thirty years ago. You are all too 
young to remember it, of course, and no one ever 
talks about it now, but it was far ahead of 
Quo Vadis. And then Chateaubriand—alk, they are not 
to be mentioned in the same breath! That’s the way 
with these things, people forget that they have read the 
same story before. When a few years ago everybody was 
reading Dostoicwsky’s Crime and Punishment and exclaim¬ 
ing at the beauty of the last scene, where Raskolinkow 
takes leave of Sonja, they forget how Jean Yaljean had 
taken leave of Fantine, although it is exactly the same 
thing over again.” 

"I will send you a copy of my latest book,” said M. 
Coppee at parting. “Is your address on your card?” 

The book, of course, did not come, but I have since 
read this propaganda of Ultramoutanism, and with the 
reading came the revelation of the calling for which the 
author was really intended : he should have been a priest. 
This is a new phase in his activity, but it is, I feel sure, 
only a belated exposition of a long latent tendency. I 
had imagined his countenance with the background of field 
and forest as the appropriate setting; I was mistaken, 
it is from the lectern or from the twilight of the con¬ 
fessional that it would be seen to the fullest advantage. 
He would be a popular confessor, I am sure. 


Correspondence. 

Life and Literature. 

Sir, —Although Mr. Podinore expresses himself ns agree¬ 
ing so entirely with Stevenson’s remarks, I fail to see in 
what particular this coincidence of opinion takes place. 
Decidedly not in Mr. Podmore’s disparagement of the study 
of life as the chief business of the literary man. Stevenson 
merely said that life was not a place where dialogue and 
incident could be found ready-made—that is all. In no 
way does he deprecate the study of life. He simply points 
out what not to expect to find by such study. The purport 
of his remarks seems to be roughly this: All things are 
body and soul, or something analogous. Life itself is the 
inward thing or soul which is manifested in the world 
around by observable incidents and occurrences. Each 
soul takes to itself a body, tit and suitable for that soul 
alone: 

For of the soul, the body form doth take, 

For soul is form and doth the body make. 

In a book, the thought, the insight, is the soul. Being a 
new thing, it must have a new body for its expression—no 
ready-made thing will do which has already served its pur¬ 
pose for some greater or lesser object. The elements of it 
may be found in the world around, but they are detached 
fragments, that must be moulded and welded, and fitted 
together bit by bit—everything superfluous or foreign being 
rejected, and everything that can do aught towards the 
furtherance of the author’s purpose being pressed into 
service. Life itself is infinitely too complex, and its normal 
manifestations far too heterogeneous in nature, for any of 


them to be taken as they stand, and made to play the part 
of exhibiting the development of the single, simple aim 
which is the essential of any and every literary work. 

This, so far as I can see, appears to be the expanded 
meaning of Stevenson’s remarks. Of the study of life itself, 
apart from its being made the hunting-ground for incident 
and dialogue, he says nothing, but if we are to judge by his 
own work, by the careful and minute observation that, 
characterises it, and, more than all. by his own concentrated 
habit of mind, wo cannot fail to be led to this conclusion 
—that Stevenson, of all men. made his work a record of 
what he learnt fiom life by careful and unremitting study.— 
I am, etc., T. W. Cule. 

-1, Coleford-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 98 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the liest A^mlngy 
.supposed to have Ken written hv a dead author. We award the 
prize to the R *v. R. i\ McCausland, Hawsker, Whitby, f»»r the 
following-: • 

Sie Eumvkb Lytton (To .id Lytton). 

“ 1\Ihant” writes one of my ge.itL* critics, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
“ is a wonderfully clever novel of the superfine, kid-glove, and silver- 
fork school." Well, 1 wrote V> lha»> in ls2s, and between that date 
and 1NW) I published more than forty volumes. They were all 
popular, and, if I mistake not, some of them in the twentieth eentury 
have achieved the posthumous honour of a sixpenny edition. “ Kid- 
glove and silver-fork sehool!’’ Possibly. C'ttait man coin dc ’a 
vie. I was hurt, however, when Alfred Tennyson ealled me “ a 
baiullsix ” ; but I would rather look like a bandbox than a dirty monk 
with a pleln*ian clay pipe. 

Again, I notice Mr. George Brimley, in criticising- JP/ Aor/7, 
writes : “ It is only the amusements, the pleasures, and the passions 
of the idle members of English society which Sir Bulwer-Lytton has 
ever succeeded in painting’.” pt<r roulcz-rotts , tn*s tnn<s f // ftet 
cultiny mon jar dm. That wag, Mr. Calverley, lias recommended his 
pupils to 

“ Listen how Maltravers and the orphan forgrat all but love. 

And how Devereux’s family chaplain made and unmade kings.'* 

Yes, I wrote, an aristocrat myself (pardon the egotism}, of the 
aristocracy, with an occasional scoundrel like Paul Clifford or Eugene 
Aram. Thus I offered the world of readers a clever blond of my 
contemporaries Messrs. Benjamin Disraeli and Harrison Ainsworth. 
Many liked my spice of philosophy about the Real and Ideal 'capital 
letters, please). 

“ Who killed the girls and thrilled the l>oys 
With dandy pathos, when you wrote.” 

Come, Alfred, that is too bad ! But, granted I did no more, 1 have 
secured my niche as novelist, dramatist, and poet—not seventh-rate 
[pore Mr. A. C. Swinburne—in what you later writers call the Early 
Victorian period, but 1, the Temple of Fame. 

Other replies are as follows : 

Isaac Waj.tox on tiie “Complete Anoi.ee.’’ 

A quip, which will pleasure some good that was lately told to 

our company by a worthy Prelate, did vastly divert some who heard 
it. The Bishop was examining some students, and asking one of 
them, “ Who was the judicious Hooker':’’ he promptly did reply: 

“ Isaac Walton.’’ 

As for myself I was no less diverted by this wittiness than glad to 
perceive that the memory of my treatise is not lost among men. 
Wherefore I am the more emlx»ldened to execute what hath long been 
my design, and to add a posthumous epilogue to my discourse on 
fishing. 

And none the least of my reasons hereof is, that most anglers do 
now rashly affirm, that bv reason of the subtlety and greater wariness 
of trouts in this generation, my treatise is well-nigh obsolete, and its 
perusal shall serve rather for curiosity than for instruction. 

That the twelve flies, to be used in fishing on the top, of Master 
Cotton have l>een more cunningly devised by the new host of artificers 
is quite plain : as also, that gut is more choice than hair to be set 
nent the fly. But they, who prate of the* education of fish in this age, 
do but weave a cloak for their unskilfulnc-s, or strive to enhance the 
wonderment thereof, if peradventure they shall have captured -ome 
silly trout. 

What if the more captious make exception of my natural history, 
yet let them not talk as though Master Cotton did not let his fly come 
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sailing over some goodly fisli, which he had espied feeding far up the 
stream, and oft did iliitw him to the net; erstwhile mocking my long 
line down stream. 

Nor do I count it a defect that my book treateth not of the rearing 
and hatching of trout and salmon: yea more. I deem it not to 
pertain to the office of a sportsman to sjwak of the coddling and 
nursing of the quarry which he shall pursue. 

In all humility we confess the imperfections of our treatise, hut we 
thank all honest anglers, that they have done us the compliment to 
make all their dainty volumes of such sort, that they he but new¬ 
fangled commentaries upon the ancient scripture of the Complete 
Angler. [F. G. C\, Hull.] 

Elia Defends Himself from the Charge of Being Dead. 

Gentlemen, —How seldom doth it happen, as in the present trial 
of wits, that an author’s being a dead man is accounted to be a 
special qualification ! Bather is there rooted in the minds of most of 
you a highly reprehensible fallacy : the notion, to wit, that to ta» still 
alive is some natural ground for self-complacency in a man, whilst to 
l>e dead is to have sustained the very last affront of which humanity is 
capable. 

I have no wish to pick a quarrel with the living (T dare wager there 
are still some excellent fellows left among you). But why should 
they who arc still in the flesh go out of their way, as many do, to 
imply a rascally comparison ta t ween our state and their own ‘r "Why 
should even a numbskull, who was wont to stand tongue-tied ta'forc 
a genius when in life, mumble his name familiarly as ** Poor such-a- 
one ” the moment the breath, forsooth, has left his body? Believe 
me. I cannot, for a moment, conceive of myself as being referred to in 
such a fashion but it arouses my spleen. 

Without taring putted up in vainglory Ikhniuko we exist no longer 
(I speak hen- on lxdialf of several of the defunct literary crew around 
me), we are far from admitting that, in arriving at a state in which 
there is complete immunity from rates and taxes, we have any reason 
to quarrel with our condition. 

Having said thus much, I will not deny the presence of some 
malcontents among us. On my honour, gentlemen, I had not been 
incorporate an hour, myself, before encountering those who openly 
twitted me with having K-eu reduced to t/oir /t»el .—Your humble 
servant, “Elia.” 

[Delia, Gateshcad-<m-Tyne.] 

Jane Austen. 

Gentlemen. —Since I quitted the retired neighbourhood in which, 
near a century past. I wrote and gave to the public certain little 
stories of mine, 1 find my name is Income exalted to a tolerable 
eminence in tin* world of letters. It may Ik* supposed that not even 
an extra-mundane author can be altogether insensible of so flattering 
a fact, yet is my satisfaction incomplete : for I protest it is too much 
that you should unite in ascribing to me the monopoly of the sense of 
lminour amongst female writers. 

80 unique a distinction I the less desire as T know it to he wholly 
undeserved. 

I have never l>ecn censured for lacking high spirits, and should they 
have called forth your generous but too exclusive ascription of the 
faculty, upon them must rest my apology for your criticism. 

It wen* perhaps a merit in a woman that siie should have a fine 
sense of humour, hut none that she should Ik* its sole possessor among 
her sex : else might she indeed claim to Ik* less the perfect woman 
than the mere monster. 

Pray let me not be thought to be the latter. 

The reason for your off-repeated culogium of one woman’s humour 
may lie in some vague anxiety on your part to discharge your con¬ 
science for the general libel. 

When on earth 1 ever found an exquisite satisfaction in the delicate 
perfume of wild flowers: hut, one day chancing to visit a neighbour¬ 
ing hot-house, I was assured by the gardener that such perfumes had 
no existence. 

Wherefore I am led to a**k—if a woman’s humour, by her very 
nature, be of a more delicate quality than is a man's, is that a reason 
for allowing it 110 luring? —Your perplexed Friend, Jane Austen. 

[.Sagittarius, Gateshead-on-Tyne.] 

Edward, Lord Lytton, to the Editor of the Thrush.’’ 

In the “puff” of your forthcoming pages I see my own name dis¬ 
tinguished by the adjective •• great.” A contemporary considers the 
epithet misplac'd. - I ask my.self: Should 1 ta* concerned? The 
truly great is the Ennobling. The many romances which flowed 
from my pen were coloured, perhaps, by a too exuberant Fancy, and 
marred by the too lavish use of Capital Letters; my excursions into 
the Unseen too wild and daring. Still, the humours and tender¬ 
nesses 0 f domestic life; the glorious opportunities of the traveller, 
discerning alike natural scenery and Man : the elevating power of 
Truth and Virtue*—thc^e things were depicted with affection and, I 
trust, with sincerity. 1 ne\er stooped to portray villainy that was 
not thoroughly dramatic, nor poverty devoid of Dignity and a feeling 
for the picturesque. Tin* Exalted in Society were* in my eye the 
Exalted in mind ns well as station. Those less favoured by circum¬ 
stances wore trustful and devout. Can your present writers say the 


same? To them, calumniators alike of rich and poor, I would quote 
the wonts of my own Philosopher: “Humble yourselves, my de¬ 
scendants, for your father was a twat ‘tadpole;. Ex;\]t yourselves., 
my descendants, for it was the same Divine thought which created 
your father that develops itself in exalting you.” 

E. Bui.wer Lytton. 

[M. E. J., Clmriey Wood.] 

Francis Bacon—Lord Verulam. 

Good Master Editor, —I come not to make “apology”—my 
>hik»ophy. my writings, give no occasion : they are my pride, my 
ife, my honour. But now another man’s honour hath been foisted 
on me by certain unwise enthusiasts, to my pain and indignation. 
Vainly have I entreated the ingenius Master Shakspcre to hereby 
claim his own—lie doth but laugh, and pass it lightly by. Therefore* 
I, who did once administer justice in England, now ask justice for my 
friend, the glory of England. To him must be given the sole honour of 
his noble work : / had no part in his exalted imaginings. Strange that 
T, who banished imagination from the study of Nature, am now 
declared the most imaginative poet of my time, and the most secret of 
all time. 

lie who hath done me this disservice [P^ss’.unon yrir'* Utim'rcrtnn 
Itnolantnim), Ignatius Donnelly, the fooli.-h discoverer of a crypto¬ 
gram that never existed, lately pass'd over to us. He craved speech 
of me—but I would none of him. He hath done me hut a scurvy 
turn. Did ever man utter such nonsense as he hath credited me with, 
clumsily and foolishly enwrapped? 

I/'if, we have but one language, Truth: and we know ourselves. 
Could I have written worthy Master Shakspere’s plays? Read but 
my Essay on Love (I lost a rich wife by it—she liked not my view), 
could the man who wrote that essay have written “Romeo and 
Juilet,” “ Venus and Adonis,” or any of that passionate poet's 
works? Never. But this wisdom at least have 1—not to prank 
myself in another man's honour, having, God Ik* thanked, enough of 
mine own. Stoou co-t/to : let the Shaksperc we love own the 
works that we love- they are his and his only. 

Franc, St. Attains, Cane. 

[\V. S. B., Blackhcath.] 

The Aiology of R. L. S. 

My apology is many-*dded. Here is one facet of it. A young 
fellow, loving me, thoturh he had never seen me, suhserita.d to my 
Edinburgh Edition. The furnishing for his monthly visit to the 
taiokseller spelt many a scanty meal, many a suspicion earned and 
express**! of a mean and miserly temper in him, yet his shelves 
gathered one by one my poor works. With a lovable rashness lu* 
married, anil the little home was opulent in love, and in little else. 
Then I died, and those who had never loved in**, but scented profit in 
my passing, avidly grasped the circumstance, and the edition douhlixl 
in value. Then, too, did sickness and illhap strike the new-made home. 
My volumes were there, and fifb-cn jmunds profit might have been made 
for the asking for the damned stuff, yet, without a word between the 
two, it was an article of their faith, as perfectly shared as their love, 
that aught else in the little house should go before the taoks. And 
other treasures, dear to the heart of a young housewife, did go, and 
two of the six rooms were sorely stripped. But I remained, and they 
ate little and loved much ; and, after the day’s work, first hard 
against the window to save the oil, and then by lamplight, the ta»y 
read to the girl of the Sire de Maletroit’s door, and of the night with 
Villon, and of Prince Otto and his Princess, and of that little lK*a<t 
II uish, and all the rest of the sorry trash. And they wen* happy. 

To the devil with apologies. This one facet is a justification. 

[W. B.] 


Competition No. 99 (New Series). 

Wo offer a prize of One Guinea for the best veis;*s, not exceeding 
sixteen lines, entitled Sea Birds. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy. 43, 
Chancerv-lam*. W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday. August 14. Each answer must he accompanied by the 
eoujKin to bo found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Conqx*titors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : other¬ 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 


Sjtccad cloth cases for biadiny the, half-yearly roltnas of 
the Academy can be sayjditd for Is. each. The price of the 
bn mol hal f-i/earl 1 / volatile is 8.s*. 9d, Cota aimi icat tons shoald 
be addressed to the Publisher^ 43, Chancery-bita 7 .. 
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Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANJS begs to announce that HALL 

CAINE’S New Novel, T HE ETERNAL CITY, 

will be ready on Wednesday, August 21 st, at all Libraries, Book¬ 
sellers', and Bookstalls, in 1 vol., crown 8 vo, price 65., uniform with 
“ The Christian” The Manxman” “The Scapegoat” and “The 
Bondman.” First English Edition of 100.000 copies. 

NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING.—Six ShiUhigs each. 
MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. JOSEPH OONRAD and F. M HUEFFER. 


POUR-LVAVKD CLOVER. 

MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 

LOVE AND HIS MASK. 

8T. JAMES’S GAZETTE .—“Amid the ocean of commonplace it is some- 
thin? to bo more than nsually thankful for to come across a bo ik po r dro.shingly 
strong. original, thoughtful, and artistic. There is not a disAgreeablo character, 
nor a dishonourable action.*' 

XU F. BENSON, Author of “Dodo." 

THI LUCK OP THE VAIL8. 

8PECTA TOR .—" Delightfully easy holiday reading.calculated to give a 

proper Christmas thrill on the hottest afternoon." 

MATILDE SERAO, Author of “ Fantasy.” 

THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 

8PBCTA TOR.—" A preac novel.” 

FRANCES HARROD (Frances Forbes-Robertson). 

THE HIDDEN MODEL. 

LITERATURE.—“ A remarkably original and powerful story.ono of 

the most original and interesting books of the year."_ 1 


THE INHERITORS. 

■ ATIIENjEUM .—“A remarkable piece of work, possessing qualifications 

I which before no-v have made a work of fiction the sonsation of its year. 

I Exquisite keenness of style and a large fantastic daring in scheme." 

! E. L. VOYNICH, Author of “ The Gadfly.” 

JACK RAYMOND. 

I PA LL MALL GAZETTE.— ‘ The atroi gest novel the season has produced." 

1 DOROTHEA GERARD’S NEW NOVEL. 

SAWDUST. 

GRAPHIC .—** Exceptionally stroug and brilliant." 

JAMES PRIOR. 

FOREST FOiK. 

ATHEV.EUM.—" A 11 exeollent performance. The people are such forest 
folk as wo arc little likely to forgot." 

BASIL MARNAN. 

A OAUQH TER OF THE VELDT. 

_ MORNIN G P OST .—** Strong, clever, and striking." 


TKB NORTH ▲MBRIOA.Xff RBVXBW, 

For AUGUST loth, price Half-a-Crown, contains : 

THE WORLDS NATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS. By 0. P. Austin. 

HOW TRADE UNIONISM AFFECTS BRITISH INDUSTRIES. By Benjamin Taylor. 

LIFE IN THE SEA. By Dr. C. M. Blackford, Jnn. 

____And Other Articles. 

MR. MEINEM A NN ’ S LIST ON APPLICATION. Any bound book in this List will be sent on approval on naming the 

nearest Bookseller through whom it may be sent. 

LONDON: WM, HEINE MANN, 21. BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


A CEABHIKQ GIFT BOOK!. 

6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London : Simp kin, Marshall A Co. Llangollen: Darlington k. Co. 1 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. . ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 

PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON. EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

I LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAKNMAWR, ( 

I LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON.! 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

OONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTW8-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICOIKTH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
f.r.ANDRTNDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


IS.— THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotel* throughout 

the world. _ 

“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for i»nch a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scopo of such volumes! "— The Times. 

** It very emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

** Tne best Handbook to Londou ever issued."— Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.-60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. ' 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON k CO. 

London : Sum nr. Marshall, Haxiltoh. Kest, A Co. Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 

Paris and New York: Bretano’s. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


For the CIRCULATION and SALS of 
all the REST 

BNGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SFANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exoheoge of Books 
st the houses of Subscribers) from TWO V. C IN KAO per annniw 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends rosy UNITE In ONE SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION, sod thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
aDd post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Offsrxd at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gratis and poet free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in . 
TRAVEL, SPORT. HI8TORY, BIOGRAPHY. 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR¬ 
PLUS Oopiee of FRENCH, GBRMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RU8SIAN BOOKS. 


80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
141, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lownoir: 

And at Barton Arcade, Mahohsstsb. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (8eloct Trade) for 
the COVER PACES of the ACADEMY 
should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane- 
Terms, &c., on Application. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

X.IST. 


Now ready, price 5s. 

GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 

A MILLIONAIRE’S 

LOVE-STORY. 

With Illustrations by E. Fairhurst. 


MEW & POPULAR NOVELS 

Price 8s. each. 


THE MAJOR-GENERAL: 

A Story of Modem Florenee. 

By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 

THE KING’S SECRET. 

By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE. 

A HOUSE WITH A HISTORY. 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

MOSTLY FOOLS 

AND A DUOHESS. 

By LUCAS CLEEVE. 

DOL. SHAOKFIELD. 

By HEBER K. DANIELS. 
Several thousands r f this Novel have already been 
sold in America, where it is most popular. 

AN UNCONGENIAL MARRIAGE. 

By COSMO CLARKE. 


P. V. WHITE & CO., Ltd., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOW BEADY. 

Was Alfred King of England? 

By A SAXON. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 8d. 

A brief review of one of our latest text-books, 
showing the true relations of Prince Alfred both to 
the Saxon people in England and to her Roman 
invaders. 


Harsisox & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, S.W. 


MR. EPICTETUS, JUN., HIS BOOK. 

Wherein is set forth a 

Common-Sense Philosophy for the Conduct of Life. 
Specially Written for Unsophisticated and Simple-mimlcd Folk, 
and for those who ignore every form of Conventional Religion. 
A Theme for the Twentieth Century and until the Millennium 
shall Dawn. 

By BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 61.. post free. 

John Heywood, Dean spate and Ridgefield, Manchester. 
London: 25* and 30, Shoe Lane, JS.C. 


Crown 8vo, 2 s. 0d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 

tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 


Now Ready, 8econd Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 0d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 

Lectures on the Principle of Nonconformity. By 
P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D, 

“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence.’*— Manchester Guardian. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPIIEARD, Ltd., 

21 and 22 , Furnival, Street, E.C, 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Th irty-sc ren Portraits of Old and 
New Celebrities in Literature , may still be 
obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
Ss. 6d., on application to the Office, 43, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


TIE OLDEST EBD BEST (1901 BDITIOI). 

DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
DEBRETT’S BAROHETACE. 
DEBRETT’S KNIGHTAGE. 
DEBRETT’S 

C0MPANI0NACE. 

(Illustrated and increased to 
1,850 pp.) 

Including all recent Honours ind an Appendix 
of Royal Warrant Holders. 

Royal Edition, complete work, Sis. 6d., doth 
gilt ; or Library Edition, 2 yols., 

16s. 6d. each. 

ALSO 

DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF 
COMMONS AND THE 
JUDICIAL BENCH. 

(Illustrated. 450 pp.) 

Gives particulars of results at last two 
General Elections and at all Bye-Elections, 
Biographies of M.P.’b, Judges of High Courts, 
County Courts and Colonies, Recorders, kc, 
kc. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


DEAN k SON, Limited, 160a, Fleet Street, 
London, E.O. 


’Twixt Plate 


and Lip; 


CDe Common Sense of €atlng. 


A Health Hand-book fob Every Day, 
With Special Advice as to Diet and 
Regimen in Health and Sickness, 

A Populab Summary of the Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 

And a Note on the Scientific and 
Rational Treatment of those 
Ailments. 


lath EDITION. 


*„* Tliis little book may be recommended to 
the general rentier as a sound and safe 
guide to the common sense management 
of the stomach. The Publishers, at 46, 
Holbom Viaduct, London, will be pleased 
to send a free copy to any reader of the 
Academy. Early application necessary. 


LONDON: 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Gbatto & Windns’s Popular Novels 

THK LATK SIR WALTER BBSANTO NEW 
NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 08. 

THE LADY of LYNN. By 

Pir WALTER BEZANT, Author of " The OraDge 
Girl,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by G. Demain- 
Hammond. 

“A characteristic legacy of brisk incident and 
breezy philosophy.”— Spectator. 

“ The old-world cbaracu-rs which the unflagging 
mind of Sir Walter Besant delighted to depict are 
here to Ire found at their best.**— sketch. 

“ Dramaiic and highly successful.Second only 

to 'The Chaplain of the Fleet.’ "—World. 

“ A very clever and ingenious piece of intrigue.” 

_ Daily Chr oni cle . 

M. ZOLA’S COLLECTED STORIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. OcL 

THE HONOUR of the ARMY, 

Ac. By EMILE ZOLA. Edited by ERNEST A. 
VIZE TELLY. 

" To many readers M. Zola’s new volume will be at 
once a revelation and a delight. We have Ireen 
accustomed to imagine the great French novelist as a 

prophet who hurls rtery denunciations at his foes. 

a psychologist rather than a realist; and now he 

stands revealed as a humorist of the first order. 

The story which gives its title to the volume is as 
impressive a piece of work as we have met with for 
some time. But ‘Nantas’ is our favourite. It is a 
story of extraordinary power and subtlety .—New Age. 

FOURTH EOITION JUST READY OF 
MAX O’RELL’S NEW BOOK. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 

- WOMAN. By MAX O’RELL. 

“A pleasant book, light, bright, even frothy; bat 
by no means to bo characterised as shallow.” 

Illustrated Lond >» Netcs. 
“Amusing and genial.” — Punch. 
u One of tne brightest and wittiest books on woman. 
.Will be e njoy ed b y e veryone. ”— Wo mg «. _ 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A FORBIDDEN NAME. A Story of 

the Court of Catherine the Great. By FREU. 
WHISHAW. 

"The novel is one of notable merit.”— Scotsman. 

WILDERSHOOR. By C. L. Antrobus, 

Author of “ Quality Corner.” SECOND 
EDITION. 

“ Rarely excellent.”— World. 

A SORE TEMPTATION. By John 

K. LEYS. 

** Might almost figure as a model for story-writers. 

The interest never Daily Express. 

THE MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. By 

FERGUS HUME, Author of “The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab.” Ac. 

“ Will be welcome to the author’s large circle of 
readers and admirers.”— Vanity Fair. 

THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. By 

L. T. MR APE nnd CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. 
SECOND EDITION. 

“ Full of sparkling dialogue and stirring scenes.” 

Lady. 

MONONIA: a Love Story. By 

.1USTIN MCCARTHY, Author of “ Dear Lady 
Disdain,” Ac. 

“Mononia is a most aHractive character, whose 
love affair invests an historical tale with pathos and 
romance.”— Weekly Register. 

RUNNING AMOK. A Story of 

Adventure. By GEO. MANVILLB FENN, 
Author of “ A Crimson Crime,” <fcc. 

“ An exciting story, well told .”—Daily Mail . 

HER LADYSHIPS SECRET. By 

WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of “WHth the 
Red Eagle,” &c. 

“ Mr. Westall’B excellent story.**— Spectator. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By A. 

WERNER. 

TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By Sun- 

DOWNER. 

“ Clever little impressions, full of keen observation.” 

Morning Leader. 

WORK. By Emile Zola. Trans- 

lated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 

“ It is a powerful and impressive work.”— Scotsman* 

DEACON BRODIE. By Dick 

DONOVAN. 

“ The book is a most interesting one, and will bo 
eagerly read fromL its opening to the close of the 
villainous hero’s career ."—Lloyd's News. 

London: Cmatto & Wurnus, 111, SL Martin's Lane, W*C. 
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The Literary Week. 

We have received the following appeal in favour of a 
public memorial to the late Mr. Robert Buchanan—it 
is signed by the Rev. Thomas Varney, of Southend, where 
Buchanan spent several years of his life, and Mr. Coulson 
Kemahan : 

It has been suggested to us that the residents of this town 
would be pleased to see steps taken towards a public 
memorial to so distinguished a man, and we have good reason 
to believe that such a movement would meet with a generous 
response. But, sir, it seems to us that in the ease of a poet 
of such eminence as Robert Buchanan a memorial of this 
sort should not be confined to any particular town. 

Will you therefore favour us by inserting this letter, and 
by allowing us to sav that the Mayor of Southend-on-Sea 
(J. Francis, Esq., J.P., Wilson-road, Southend-on-Sea) has 
kindly consented to act as treasurer, and any contributions 
forwarded to him will be duly acknowledged in the public 
press 1 

We should like to add that this letter has the approval of 
Mr. Buchanan’s relatives, who hope, however, that (lie 
response will be marked, wit by the extent of the amount 
subscribed, but by the number of subscribers. They venture 
to suggest, therefore, that subscriptions be limited to a com¬ 
paratively small sum, so that Mr. Buchanan’s humble 
admirers (of whom there are many) may not hesitate to 
contribute their mite. 


The well-known author of the famous book, Siberia and 
the Erile System, Mr. George Kennan. who so freely mid 
adversely criticised the methods of the Russian authorities, 
entered Russia through Finland about a fortnight ago. 
He assumed that, as several years have passed since the 
book was published, and a new set of officials lias sprung 
up, lio would be unmolested ; but on Friday he was 
visited at the Hotel d'Angleterre by a detective, who told 
him that lie must consider himself under arrest in his 
room for the day, and then in the evening conducted 
him to the railway station, whence he was sent across 
tlie frontier. It is thought that an article with reference 
to him which appeared the other day in the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald accounts for the attention paid 
to him by the Government. In the article it was stated 
that it was audacity on Mr. Kennnn’s part to go to 
Russia, and surprise was expressed at his being allowed 
to remain there after the exposures in his book, which 
has been translated into several European languages. 


Am Bard, which lias for subsidiary title Ar Tir agus 
ar Teaneja, is the latest born of magazines, and is devoted 
to Gaelic. It is not all Gaelic, however: 

With this number of Am Bard the youthful Cuchulain— 
firtix-.-im.us keros Seoturum —enters upon the second day of 
his life. His birth, as we have said, was difficult, and not 
unaccompanied by danger to the infant hero ; but the 
morrow finds him refreshed and strengthened indeed. 
Following the precedent established by his illustrious 
ancestor, he has already begun to work miracles, rising 
irresistibly from his cradle and crushing under his thigh 
the heads of two saucy clb-bhuailteau that were brought 


him to play with. However, like the magnanimous nephew 
of King Conor, he is not given to boasting. 

This masterful babe lias our good wishes. 


Mu. W. P. James pertinently points out that the ‘ true 
story” of the publication of John 1 nr/tenant given by 
Mr. Liimell to the Athemeum ft fortnight ago, directly 
contradicts the oft-repeated story that the book was 
rejected by James Payn as “reader” for Messrs. Smith, 
Elder. Mr. Linnell expressly stated: “ The MS. was 
never sent to any publisher.” It is known, however, that 
Mr. Linnell advised Mr. Sliortliouse to send a copy of the 
book to Messrs. Smith, Elder. Perhaps this privately 
printed copy was regarded by the firm as an offer of the 
book for publication ; but Mr. Linnell, who knows all the 
facts, will doubtless furnish an exact explanation. 

A young writer of promise who hopes to bit the public 
taste with a novel is in these days provided with a kind 
of Morris tube, represented bv the small committee of 
taste before whom bis advance sheets come. “ Those 
who have read tlie advance sheets” is the now familiar 
designation of the said committee, which may he taken 
to consist of the publisher, at least two readers, a wife 
or two, and half-a-dozen people who had no claim to 
lee the MS., and are sworn to secrecy. Be this as it 
may, “ 0.0." of the Sketch, writes: “ I hear great tilings of 
a novel, The Putter and the Clay, which is to be issued in 
the autumn. The author is a girl just out of her teens, 
but those who have read the advance sheets of her first 
book are confident that it will create something of a sensa¬ 
tion. It is a romance of military life in India, and tells 
of the magnificent struggle of a young officer between love 
and honour.” 


The same literary gossiper tells an amusing story 
in connection with the dispute between Messrs. Pearson 
and Mr. Hall Caine, whose novel. The Eternal City, lias 
been issued this week. A resident in the island gave a 
Douglas bookseller an order to send him the Lady's 
Maya:ine. for twelve months. He now refuses to pay 
for the subscription, as lie contends he ordered the 
magazine solely to read The Eternal City, and that when 
the story was stopped the Lady's Magazine was not accord¬ 
ing to its original promise and prospectus. The book¬ 
seller is suing for the amount of the subscription, and 
t he case is to be most vigorously defended. 


Fkom Messrs. Newnes comes the announcement of a new 
quarterly publication, to be entitled The Ideal. Each 
issue is to contain forty pages of text, and a number of 
illustrations produced in as perfect a manner as possible, 
including not less than eight full-page etchings, photo¬ 
gravures, and mezzotints. Where it appears desirable, the 
illustrations will be reproduced in colour, and the letter- 
press is to be printed on hand-made paper. Sumptuous- 
ness appears to be the aim of the-publishers, jboth in 
matter and price. The b)tp*r gy fixed at thirty-eight 
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guineas for the four parts, or ten guineas for a single 
part. 


Tin? Linen Hall Library, Belfast, has lately received 
from Mrs. Burns Thomas a number of books and pictures 
relating to her great-grandfather, Robert. Burns. Among 
them is a volume of pamphlets, which belonged to the 
poet, containing documents on the relations between the 
Scottish Parliament and Charles I., published in Edin¬ 
burgh in 1640; an addition of Smecfynniuus, printed in 
Edinburgh in 1708, etc. Another interesting book is A 
Manual of Reliyious Belief, written by William Bums, 
the poet’s father, for the instruction of his children. 
Another is the Bible of Mrs. Everitt, the donor’s mother, 
presented to her by her grand-uncle, Robert Armour, the 
brother of “ Bonnie Jean.” Among the pictures are an 
engraving of the original portrait of Burns, by Nasmvth, 
in the National Gallery of Scotland, and an engraving by 
Bengo of a picture of Burns by Hahnisch. In addition to 
this gift, the library possesses a valuable collection of 
books, pamphlets, and pictures, acquired a short time ago 
from Mr. Andrew Gibson, the well-known authority on 
Burns literature. 


The letter issued from the Works Department of the 
Town Hall, at Westminster, to the second-hand booksellers 
in Charing Cross-road, comes at a moment when we have 
to deplore the final closing of Holywell-street. Here is 
the text of the note: 

Sir,—I am directed by the City Council to call atten¬ 
tion to the projecting shelves placed outside your premises, 
illegally, and to the obstruction of the public way ; and to 
require the removal of the projections.—Your obedient 
servant, John Hi nt, Town Clerk. 

There has naturally boon a general outcry, both on the 
part, of booksellers and bookbuyers against what appears 
to be an arbitrary and foolish regulation; a regulation 
which wo beliove, however, will never be put in force. 
We cannot conceive how the narrow tasting-shelves of 
literature in the Charing Cross-road can be described as 
an obstruction. The thoroughfare is wide, and not by any 
means overwhelmed with traffic; furthermore, the right 
to have these shelves constitutes part of the value of the 
premises, and to abolish them thus summarily would be 
to injuro seriously a particular and most innocent trade. 
It would, indeed, be bad public policy to do away with 
what may be regarded as nn inexpensive aid to the 
Education Department. Are we no longer to see Lamb’s 
“ poor gentry, who, not having wherewithal to buy or hire 
a book, filch a little learning at the open stalls”? There 
are many other matters, which constitute real abuses, to 
which the Works Department might profitably devote at¬ 
tention. 


In a note in the British Weekly, on a new translation 
of Salammbo, Ian Maclaren says: “It seems, indeed, im¬ 
possible for any novelist to interest his renders in life long 
ago, for however much we appreciate the accuracy of the 
staging, we nre always outside the characters.” This, if 
it were true, were a hard saying, but is it true? The 
changelessness of human nature is the theme of novelists, 
and whether the subject be the revolt of the Carthaginian 
mercenaries, in the third century. B. 9 ., or a revolt of paid 
workers to-day, the essentials remain the same. If the 
writer fails, it is because his grip of life is weak, or he 
overlays his work with wearisome detail. Mr. Ian 
Maclaren’s remarks, for a countryman of Scott, strike us 
as particularly unfortunate. 


In a recent issue of the Daily News, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton has an admirable and timely article on “ The 


Position of Sir Walter Scott.” Mr. Chesterton is a critic 
to be reckoned with ; he has the broad outlook which is 
so necessary, yet so rare, as well as the fine simplicity 
which sees to the core of things. He contends that if 
Scott is neglected to-day, it can only be because modern 
readers have lost touch with the true spirit of romance: 

Walter Scott is a great, and, therefore, mysterious man. 
He will never he understood until Romance is understood, 
and that will be only when Time, Man, and Eternity are 
understood. To civ “that Scott had more than any other 
man who ever lived a sense of the romantic seems, in these 
days, a slight and superficial tribute. The whole modern 
theory arises from one fundamental mistake—the idea that 
romance is in some way a playing with life, a figment, a 
conventionality, a thing upon the outside. No genuine 
criticism of romance will ever arise until we have grasped the 
fact that romance lies not upon the outside of life, but abso¬ 
lutely in the centre of it. The centre of every man’s 
existence is a dream. Death, disease., insanity, are merely 
material accidents, like toothache or a twisted ankle, Thai 
these brutal forces always besiege and often capture the 
citadel docs not prove that they are the citadel. The boast 
of the realist (applying what the reviewers call his scalpel) 
is that he cuts into the heart of life ; but lie makes a very 
shallow incision if he only reaches as deep as habits and 
calamities and sins. Deeper than all these lies a man’s 
vision of himself, as swaggering and sentimental as a penny 
novelette. 


Scott did not pile incident upon incident, he gave time 
for the blood to dry upon the sword ; “ the deeper presence 
of romance is far better felt when the sword is nt the 
hip, ready for innumerable adventures, too tremendous to 
be pictured.” And again: “ Romance, indeed, does not 
consist by any means so much in experiencing adventures 
as in being ready for them.” That, it seems to un, is 
perfectly true, and also the following: 

There is one quality which is supreme and continuous in 
Scott which is little appreciated at present. One of the 
values we have really lost in recent fiction is the value of 
eloquence. The modern literary artist is compounded of 
almost every man except the orator. Yet Shakespeare and 
Scott are certainly alike in this—that they coulu both, if 
literature had failed, have earned a living as professional 
demagogues. The feudal heroes in the “Waverley Novels” 
retort upon each other with a passionate dignity, haughty, 
and yet singularly human, which can hardly be paralleled 
in political eloquence except in Julius C.esar. With a cer¬ 
tain fiery impartiality which stirs the blood, Scott distri¬ 
butes his noble orations equally among saints and villains. 
He may deny a villain every virtue or triumph, but he 
cannot endure to deny him a telling word ; he will ruin a 
man, but he will not silence him. In truth, one of Scott’s 
most splendid traits is his difficulty—or, rather, incapacity— 
for despising any of his characters. He did not scorn the 
most revolting miscreant as the realist of to-day commonly 
scorns his own hero. Though his soul may be in rags, every 
man of .Scott can speak like a king. 

Mr. Chesterton’s appreciation by no means blinds him to 
Scott’s faults ; he admits him to be “ an unequal and clmot io 
writer,” but his immeasurable zest and vitality carry him 
into the very strongholds of romance . 

Mil. Ciiarlrs Whibley gave us a Book of Scoundrel* 
five years ago. Mr. Max Beerbolun has now written a 
Book of Rascals. There seems to be no opportunity of 
splitting hairs about these semi-synonyms, for we are told 
that this book of Rascals is “ a series of sketches of 
famous scoundrels, from Jonathan Wild to the Tiehborno 
Claimant.” 


The revolt against the use of advertisements in literature 
seems to be making headway in America, The New York 
Nation has a scathing article on the subject, entitled, 
“ Every Author His Own Press Agent,” After pointing 
out that the author is nearly os much to blame as the 
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publisher for the undignified methods now used to catch 
the eye of the readiug public, the Nation traces the history 
of the change very amusingly: 

The change in the attitude’of the'author is illustrated by 
a little incident which oecured in LondoiiLn 1858 —a pre¬ 
historic age, as far as the art of advertising is concerned. 
Edmund Yates then wrote, for a periodical called Town 
Talk, a short account of Thackeray’s personal appearance 
and his literary successes. To lie sure, the sketch was not 
wholly flattering, but so much the better, for no one could 
then accuse it of being simply a puff. What was Thackeray’s 
proper course under the circumstances ? No enlightened 
man in this year of grace 1901 will hesitate for a moment to 
say that he should have clipped the article and sent it with 
his own photograph to his publishers, Bradbury and Evans. 
They should have ordered immediately five hundred proof- 
slips and mailed one to each newspaper in the United 
Kingdom, with some such circular as this : 

“Dear Sis,—S ince we advertise freely in your columns, 
you will probably wish to reprint in whole or in part, with 
proper credit to Tmm Talk , the enclosed sketch of Mr. 
Thackeray, whose popular novel, The Virginians, we are now 
publishing in monthly parts at Is. each. The side of this 
work is, as you doubtless know, absolutely unprecedented in 
the book trade. If you can use a cut we shall be happy to 
send you, carriage prepaid, an excellent electrotype portrait 
of Mr. Thackeray. [Was this before the days of electro¬ 
types ?] Trusting you will do your best for us, and will 
send us a marked copy, we remain, your obedient servants, 

“ Bradbury and Evans.’ 

Incredible as it may seem, however, nothing of the kind 
happened. Thackeray did not even offer Mr. Yates an 
autograph copy of The Newcmnes. Instead, he demanded 
that Mr. Yates should apologise for printing facts about 
the colour of his hair and his manner of speech, learned in 
the privacy of the Garrick Club, of which both were 
members. Evidently Thackeray was labouring under the 
delusion that an author is a member of a learned profession, 
bound by some such fantastic code as that of reputable 
doctors and lawyers. It is conceivable that if he had seen 
on every bill-board the legend, “Read The Virginians ! A 
Great Historical Novel ! Incidents of the French and 
Indian War ! Brilliant Characterisation of George Washing¬ 
ton !” he would have felt as horrified as the President of 
the New York Academy of Medicine if he saw his name on 

a poster in every street-car with the advice, “ Go to Dr. - 

for Appendicitis ! Operations While You Wait ! ” But we 
have left Thackeray’s benighted notions far behind us. 

Mr. T. Edwards Jones writes from Ipswich: “ The 

following I take from my common-place book, written 
eighteen years ago, and I should be happy to find 
if was even now the means of sending further readers to 
Bailey’s ‘ Festus,’ which recently has been written of ro 
much ”: 

Helen : Our life is comely as a whole ; nay, more, 

Like rich brown ringlets, odd hairs all gold. 

We women have four seasons, like the year. 

Our spring is in our lightsome girlish days, 

W 7 hen the heart laughs within us for sheer joy ; 

Ere yet we know what love is or the ill 
Of being loved by those whom we love not. 

Summer is when we love and are beloved, 

And seems short; from its very splendour seems 
To pass the quickest ; crowned with flowers it flies. 
Autumn, when some young thing with tiny hands, 

And rosy cheeks, and flossy tendrilled locks, 

Is wantoning about us day and night. 

And winter is when those we love have perished ; 

For the heart ices then. And the next spring . 

Is in another world, if one there be. 

Some miss one season, some another ; this 
Shall have them early, and that late ; and yet 
The year wear round with all as best it may. 

There is no rule for it; but in the main 
It is as I have said. 


We are accustomed to think that the modem book is 
very well designed and manufactured, but librarians 
think otherwise. A leading organ of the profession says •, 


It is high time that something was said and something 
done, if possible, to firing borne to publishers the discredit 
alile get-up of many modern works. . . . Cheap books, of 
course, cannot be expected to be other than cheap and 
shoddy in these particulars, however artistic and fair their 
outer presentment may be ; though, strange to say, some ot 
the really cheap books are wonderfully tough, and stand 
handling well. But when one pays six shillings for a 
novel it seems to us not unreasonable that the book should 
be expected to hold together for, let us say, half-a-dozen 
perusals at least. Judged by this surely not wildly extra¬ 
vagant standard of durability, a great number of books at 
and about this price will be found wanting. But when 
really expensive works, ranging in cost from fifteen shillings 
to pounds, are issued, in this shoddy manner, we feel that, 
as librarians, we are justly entitled to complain. Our 
readers will be able to recall many recent examples of the 
kind of thing we refer to, in all classes of literature, but we 
have specially in mind some of the fine-art monographs 
that have been issued from the press during the last two or 
three years. Apart from the bad stitching, and the fact 
that a heavy volume is attached to its case by mull and 
paper alone, the valuable plates—always a source of weak- 
ness _are innocent of guards, and, worse than all, the paper 
is all “ surface,” with 110 wear in it. This means that the 
book—which has, perhaps, cost three, four, or even five 
guineas—-has to be rebound or recased before it is good^ for 
anything, which entails not only extra expense, but an irri¬ 
tating delay, before it can be put into circulation. And the 
badness of the paper is, of course, irremediable. 


Even in America they are finding out the emptiness of 
the Omar Khayyam craze. Our readers would hardly 
believe the lengths to which it has been carried in the 
States. We have not seen the volume (The Rubaiyat, 
H. 0. Sheppard, Chicago), to which the following abbre¬ 
viated remarks, from the pen of Mr. Edgar Saltus, in the 
New York Journal’s literary supplement, refer; but the 
free-arid-easiness of his language is open to reproval: 

There is a malady known to pathologists as epilepsy of 
the epiglottis. We have symptoms of this complaint every 
7 time a new version of the RvJxiiiicit appears. We had a 
touch of it when the first dishwater was produced. We 
suffered at the spectacle of the succeeding slabs of veal and 
now nausea overcomes us again, for here is more drivel on 
an altar which should lie sacred to every poetaster, however 

cheap. . 

The present sacrilege, an anonymous Chicago production, 
deserves every kind of reception except jierusal. bromthe 
mawkishness of the binding on through the abomination of 
its letterpress down to the petty misdemeanor of its illustra¬ 
tions it constitutes our bran ideal of what had taste should 


But it will have its uses. Though just what it would not 
be honest to state. , , 

Last year or the year before a patient plodder produced 
an historical novel. The wretched book took. Nowweaie 
all so swamped by similar rubbish that History hei’seli has 
become a horror. 

Prophesying along these lines, it is easy to foresee that, in 
view of the Itubaiyat inundation, sooner or later FitzGerald 
will be hated for having turned a -dead bard into a noxious 


f fid. 

“Save Goodness onlv,” sang Omar, “there is nothing 
good.” And what goodness could he or anyone possessed of 
as much taste as would fit on the head of a pin find in the 
present dilution or in the brow of the scavengers that have 

preceded it ! , . . 

When verse is not impeccable it has no excuse tor being. 
It is true that as verse goes the original itself is not first 
chop Sense it contains and profound philosophy with it, 
but you must fumble for the plums through layers of 

^BuThere is the gist of it all. Those plums FitzGerald 
took and through a wizardry of his own turned into jewels. 
He did better by Omar than Omar did for himselt. 

Though Prof. Cowell got to the grave before him, it was 
he who resurrected the corpse, revamped it, tore the shroud 
of platitudes aside and set the Tentmaker’s tent with colours 
which it never knew. 
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The necromancy of the performance was applauded by all 
the world. And now to what Lise uses the grave has come 
this latest of its many defilements shows. 

Obviously if this sort of thing is to continue the day is 
not distant when the Rubaiyat will be in letters what the 
“ Carnival de Venise ” is in music—a gem lost in the mire of 
its various and villainous variations. 

Mr. Saltus is quite right. We will overlook his ink- 
slinging excesses. 

The Shanklin Gazette prints an article by Dr. Dabbs, in 
which he comments on the “ uncon’seious poetry” which is 
to be found in certain classic novels, lie selects, in illus¬ 
tration of this, a passage from Barnahy Rail ye, which, 
spaced as blank verse, runs thus: 

He raised • 

His head ; gazed upward at the quiet sky, 

Which seenn d to smile upon the earth in sadness, 

As if the night, more thoughtful than the day, 

Looked down in sorrow on the sufferings 
And evil deeds of men ; and felt its peace 
Sink deep into his heart. He, a poor idiot, 

Caged in his narrow cell, was as much lifted 
l'p to Cod, while gazing on that wild 
Light, as the freest and most favoured man 
In all the spacious city ; and in his ill- 
Kemembered prayer, and in the fragment of 
The childish hymn, with which he sung and crooned 
Himself asleep, there breathed as true a spirit 
As ever studied homily expressed, 

Or old cathedral arches echoed. 

Dickens, in this respect, was certainly a great sinner; the 
passage could be paralleled from almost any of the novels, 
particularly the later ones. His sentimental passages 
often have a tendency to slip into metre : one has only to 
read him aloud to become rather painfully aware of this. 
As to the unconsciousness of the mannerism, we are not 
so sure. Was Blackmore unconscious of it in Lorna 
Duane1 It is certainly a blot upon an otherwise almost 
perfect book. 


Bibliographical. 

We are told that Mr. Henley’s forthcoming volume of 
poems is to include his epilogues to “Beau Austin” and 
“ Admiral Guinea.” I was not aware that he had written 
anything of the kind. He did, indeed, pen a proloyne to 
“ Beau Austin,” which is printed along with the text of the 
play. There has been rather a revival of the prologue and 
epilogue of late years. Mr. Swinburne, it will be remem¬ 
bered, wrote a couple of prologues for peiformances of the 
Elizabethan Stage Society (“ Dr. Faustus ” and “ The 
Spanish Gipsy”); Mr. Watts-I)unton wrote an epilogue 
for an open-air representation of Banville’s “ Le Baiser”; 
and there are other modern instances which I cannot recall 
at this moment. It is not likely, however, that the revival 
will last. Present-day audiences are too impatient to 
tolerate either prologue or epilogue; they are in a huiTy to 
see the curtain rise, and equally in a hurry to get away 
even before the curtain falls. A collection of the best pro¬ 
logues and epilogues in the language would be an interesting 
work. Who wiil compile it ? Meanwhile, there is a little 
b(K)k on the history of the subject which the author (if he 
be alive) might well reprint. It is very readable. 

Mr. Fraser Rue’s projected edition of the plays of Sheridan 
will be welcome in so far as it is, I understand, to be based 
on tin' author’s MSS. (or prompt-luniks?). One would certainly 
like to have a text which we could be sure Sheridan accepted 
as the right one. Otherwise, there are editions of the plays 
galore. There was one quite recently in the Macmillan 
“English Glassies” series—a careful reproduction of the 
best of the early editions. That ought to satisfy most 
people. But, in truth, during the last ten or elev en years, 
Sheridan’s plays have been much exploited. Messrs. Chatto 


issued them in 1890. In 1891 they engaged the active 
attention of Messrs. Ward and Lock, Walter Scott, and 
Gibbings. Messrs. Routledge reprinted them in 1892. 
Then, in 1897, came a reprint of a compact edition of the 
Works which Messrs. Ghatto had published originally in 
1874. This is excellently adapted for the general reader. 

The name of “ Max Adeler ” is not nearly so well known 
in England as that of “ Mark Twain,” but there was a time 
when his books sold over here freely. In the late ’seventies 
and early ’eighties there were many English editions of his 
Old Fogey, his' Elboie Roam, his Out of the llnrly Burly, his 
Random Shots, his Transformations, and so forth. In 1898 
there were new editions of the Elbow Room and the llnrly 
Burly, while last, year there were reprints of the Hurly 
Burly and the Random Shots. This would seem to suggest 
that he still has a public in England, though probably not 
so large a one as when he first appealed to English 
readers. The taste for American humour seems to have 
gone off somewhat; we raise our own “ humourists ” now. 

Among Messrs. Macmillan’s announcements is one of a 
new translation of poems by Victor Hugo. This, if well 
done, thould be a benefaction for those who cannot read the 
poems in the original. Not much of Hugo’s verse is 
accessible in English. Fragments from his Legends and 
Lyrics appeared in 1894, but that was all in the ’nineties. 
In the ’eighties we had the versions by Dean Carrington 
(1885), and Selections, Chiefly Lyrical, Translated by Carious 
Authors (1885 also). All of these left the field open for 
something more comprehensive and satisfactory. Messrs. 
Macmillan announce, further, a new edition of the HVo-Xs 
of Goldsmith and a new translation of The Thouyhts of 
Marcus Aurelius, neither of which appears to be imperatively 
called for, seeing how often Goldsmith has been edited and 
Marcus Aurelius translated of late years. 

I see that Messrs. Ghatto and Windus announce a new 
novel by Mrs. B. M. Grokcr, allied The Cats pan-, and a new 
b(K)k of short stones bv Mr. G. It. Sims, entitled The Blind 
Marriaye, dr. Each of these books illustrates the constant 
interchange of titles between prose fiction and the stage. 
Thus, a play called “ A Blind Man'iage ” was produced in 
London just five years ago ; and as for “ The Gatspaw,” 
it is the name of at least three plays—one of them by 
Douglas Jeirold (1850) and another by the illustrious Max 
O’Rell (1895). 

In the lxiok to be called Shakespeare and Music, the com¬ 
piler, I gather, will bring together all the bard’s references 
to the gentle art, and illustrate them by a reproduction of 
the ail's referred to in the text. He is aware, we may be 
sure, of the existence of A Collection of the Vocal Music iti 
Shakespeare s Elays, including the whole of the Songs, Duets, 
Glees, Choruses, Ac., engraved from original .VS. and early 
printed copies, chief y from the, collection of William Kitchiner, 
M.I). This was edited by John Caulfield. The most 
modern work of the kind is The. Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music, “ being an account of 350 pieces of music, set to 
words taken from the plays and poems of Shakespeare.” 
This was edited by the late Alfred Itofi’e, and published in 
1878. It is a very readable and useful publication, though, 
necessarily, no longer “ up to date.” 

A correspondent takes exception to my remark last week 
re Hazlitt and Mr. Bin-ell, and suggests that I should Like 
down from the shelf my copy of lies Judicata: and re-read 
what Mr. Birrell has already said about Hazlitt. “ In this 
short essay,” says “ T. E. J.,” “ Mr. Birrell shows himself 
delightfully well-acquainted with the ‘more than twenty 
volumes ’ of his hero, and readily shows how much he 
admires the author, if he does not love the man.” That is 
just the point. Mr. Birrell, I gather, projKvses to write, not a 
criticism on Hazlitt, but an account of his life. And a 
biographer, I think, ought to be more or less in sympathy 
with tlie person whose career and character he undertakes 
to unfold. 
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Reviews. 

“ ’Tis Greece, but Living Greece-” 

Modern Greece. By Sir Richard Jebb. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

Oxe-and-twenty years have passed since Sir Richard Jebb 

_then merely Prof. Jebb—published a little volume on 

Modern Greece, of which the second edition has just 
appeared. It consists merely of a couple of lectures 
addressed to the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, a 
magazine article on l ' The Progress of Greece, and a 
supplementary paper on Lord Byron's connection with 
Greece. But the book had a wide influence on its first 
appearance. In the years which followed the Ilusso- 
Turkish War and the Berlin Congress, England had lost 
interest in Hellenism. The nation which had fought for 
freedom in the ’twenties of the last century, and wel¬ 
comed as king a brother of our present Queen in the 
’sixties, had rather disappointed expectations. No new 
Sophocles had sprung to light from the new-ploughed 
Hellas, no Plato of a later date had surveyed all time 
and all existence, no Demosthenes had emerged from 
among the mouthing journalists of Athens; no 
Pericles had arisen to turn modern Athens into the 
semblance of the old; nor had Epaminondas attained 
reincarnation as a warrior of a later day. Greece was 
a disappointment, a nation that had lost its way. And 
then came such enthusiasts as Dr. Mahaffy and Prof. 
Jebb to reassure us. Though much has happened in the 
one-and-twenty years since Modern Greece was published, 
the book remains as a curious instance of prophecy ful¬ 
filled. Even in 1880 the Prof. Jebb of those days could 
see the outcome of the virtues and the limitations of 
the defects of the modern Greek, defects and virtues 
which, as we shall presently show, marked his prede¬ 
cessor of twenty centuries ago. For, as Sir Richard brings 
out clearly in his masterly sketch of those twenty centuries, 
there is nothing more remarkable in the Greek race than 
its tremendous vitality. Nor is the vitality of the Greek 
that of the Jew, who maintains individuality by refusing 
to coalesce ; it consists rather in the absorbent power which 
our own race has exhibited on the American continent. 
Englishman, Italian, German, Spaniard, Hittite, Hivite, 
and dweller in Mesopotamia, feel the magic as they touch 
American soil, and in a generation or so are lost in 
the general Anglo-Saxon solution. So it has been w T ith 
the Greek. It was the mission of Rome to make laws 
for the world and “ debellare superbos.” But the Greek 
intellect conquered Rome, and made the Byzantine Empire 
its own in all but the framework of state. The Greek 
intellect absorbed Christianity and gave form and name 
to one-half of the Christian Church. For centuries the 
Greek spirit was Europe’s barrier against Eastern 
barbarism. “ Thrice a strong enemy came up against 
it,” says Sir Richard Jebb, “ and with each of the three 
that trusty warden of our marches waged a combat of 
four hundred years; it beat back the Persian ; it beat 
Lack the Saracen; and, after a third struggle of four 
centuries, it was only in death that it yielded to the 
Turk.” 

Greece, however, was not dead ; it suffered only the 
attack of catalepsy which has come upon it more than 
once when its spirit has seemed overwhelmed by the on¬ 
rush of barbarism. The idea still lingers, and, indeed, has 
some basis in fact, that the ancient Greek type has been 
lost. It has certainly been blurred and defaced; but 
at the intervals of centuries it reappears almost in its 
pristine clearness. In race, in language, and in character 
the Greek of to-day is the manifest child of his remote 
forefathers, and the changes that are apparent are due 
mainly to the centuries of enslavement which have come 


between. Even in his best days the Greek was not brave 
with the bravery of the Anglo-Saxon, and Byron s sneer 
at the “ hereditary bondsmen ” has been echoed by many 
equally sincere admirers of the Greek spirit. But as 
he was two thousand years ago, so he is now. In 1850 
Prof. Fallmerayer, of Munich, sought to show that racially 
the Greek was no Greek, but a Slav, and the paradox gained 
wide acceptance and applause, for the Byronic enthusiasm 
for the nation struggling to he free had died away. But 
Carl Ilopf and Sir Richard Jebb have strained the paradox 
and shown its residuum of truth. Never, perhaps, was 
the Greek spirit so submerged as in the centuries which 
followed the great pestilence of 747 a.d. The country 
was depopulated, its numbers would probably have com¬ 
pared unfavourably with those of the population of South 
London to-day. Into the vacant places came Slavonians, 
who for a century and more remained in a majority—men 
of tall figure and blonde hair, diverging widely from 
the Greek type. By the time that the first crusade was 
waging, Greece had forgotten the names of her most 
famous places 5 Delphi was known as Kastri, and Marathon 
was Vrana; Salamis was Kiberi, and, strangest of all, 
Olympia, which had given its name to the popular 
calendar, was lost in Miraka. But even the tall men 
with blonde hair had to give way in the end; for the 
process of absorption was going on. “ For every one 
Slavonic name of a place in the Peloponnesus there are now, 
according to Leake’s computation, about ten Greek names, 
either ancient or early mediaeval.” With this is closely 
connected the question of language; and here we find 
an even more easily verifiable continuity. It is true that 
the classical language was by 900 a.d. practically un¬ 
intelligible to the common folk, and that the current 
speech was infected and debased by Slavonian words. 
But by the twelfth century the people’s language began to 
have a literature of its own, which lasted unchanged until 
the national awakening in the last century. Then the 
strength and beauty of the classical tongue began to re¬ 
assert itself. Speech was purged of corruptions ; dialects 
mutually unintelligible through the long isolation of 
villages separated by trackless mountains, found again the 
main stream of the national language ; and the Greek of 
to-day, as any scholar may see by looking down the 
columns of an Athenian paper, differs from his classical 
language only in the development towards analysis, which 
is the tendency of all synthetic languages. The subjects 
of Agamemnon, could they make the experiment, would 
be able to make themselves reasonably intelligible to the 
subjects of George. 

Persistence of national character is not so easy of 
rapid proof ; but even here Sir Richard Jebb succeeded 
in making out a good case, which has by no means been 
damaged by the cross-examination of Greece in the stress 
of war. The Grceculus esuriem of Juvenal survives, as 
everybody knows, the versatile gentleman who is ready 
for anything but the earning of a living with his hands. 
His preference for a town life persists, with his love of 
the market-place and the discussion of local affairs. But 
withal there remains his ancient inability to look beyond 
his city ; the city to-day, ns in the Athens of Pericles, 
remains the sum as well as the unit of political expression. 
As to this Sir Richard Jebb has a passage which must 
be quoted in his own words. Government, he points out, 
is centralised in Athens, and there is no public opinion 
elsewhere: 


Along with excessive centralisation another cause has 
been at work—the tendency of the Greek character to sei. 
the interests of a district or a town above the general 
interests of the nation. This “particularism’’—scarcely 
less marked to-day than in the Greek commonwealths of 
old—may be traced now, as formerly, in some measure to 
the physical configuration of the country, and to the want, 
still seriously felt, of easy communication. The old Greeks 
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had common national characteristics, but never formed a 
nation ; the Greeks of to-day are a nation with a strong 
national sentiment, but sometimes with too little unity of 
national purpose. 

There is the rock on which Greece has always split. 
In the old days this mattered little. The “ Athenian 
Empire,” which a modem ironclad could have blown into 
t lie air during a week’s leisurely cruise, lasted but the 
lifetime of a short-lived man, and has left no more trace 
than the obscure struggles of Choctaws with Blackfoots. 
But the Athenian Empire of the mind remains firm. 
All men born of women are either Platonists or 
Aristotelians, though they may not know it. Is modem 
Greece going to choose the “ rational ” life or the 
‘ intellectual” life? We do not like the look of that 
“ disproportionately large number of men who, having 
received a university education, become lawyers, physicians, 
journalists or politicians.” Athens has too many Cleons 
who shout in the market-place, and Greece has too few 
tillers of the soil. If the choice were open—but no nation 
can choose its destiny—one would wish Greece to take its 
place among the “ little nations,” with Denmark, who 
gave it a king—maintaining the old Greek type and leaving 
to Great Britain the more expensive Roman task of giving 
laws to the nations. But those shouting Cleons, those 
screaming journalists, those out-at-elbow lawyers—while the 
currant crop is waiting and the roads call for engineers— 
these things make us fear that Greece has not yet found 
herself. 


Why? 

A Commentary on Tennyson's “ In Memoriam." By A. C 

Bradley , LL.l)., Professor of Poetry in the University 

of Oxford. (Macmillan. 4s. (id. net.) 

Heub is a commentary, and a very good commentary, on a 
famous English poem. So far as the commentary proper is 
concerned, it could not be much better done, if it were to 
be done at all. Yet a certain portion of the Introduction 
(which, in this case, is a main and very important part of 
the book; so much so that the title of “ Introduct ion ” is 
misleading) makes us question whether that kind of thing 
needed to be done, and for whom. It. describes how the 
poet, in the loss of the one beloved object, finds the world 
darkened. He longs for “ the touch of a vanished hand,” 
and only the solace of a physical presence can satisfy him. 
The soul is too abstract and awful a thing to be thought of 
with consolation. But gradually he realises that love mav 
survive the loss of the physical presence: he begins to 
transfer his interest from the physical presence to the soul 
itself, which ceases to be a mere inhuman abstraction, and 
becomes a living and beloved object, no less present to him 
than the bodily presence had been. With this change, the 
bitterness of regret passes; while even the past loses its 
pang but retains its power: “ the ‘ days that are no more ’ 
become a life in death instead of a ‘ death in life. ’ ” At 
the same time, his distaste for the external world gives 
place to a renewed interest in it. “ The dead man lives in 
the living, and ‘moves him on to nobler ends.’ His 
vision of the ideal man that is to be is a memory of the 
man that trod this planet with him in his youth.” Such 
is Mr. Bradley’s resume of “ In Memoriam,” the poem in a 
nutshell of prose. 

Now', all these things are true; but for whom did they 
need saying? What kind of reader is it who needed them 
to be “ explained ” to him? What kind of reader is it who 
could not. deduce them from the poem itself? They are not 
subtle or remote. They are so little remote or subtle that 


we might expect to encounter them in many an “ ideal ” 
novelist. Why should they be solemnly expounded? We 
can discern but one answer. A large proportion of people 
“study” ]><>etiy who have no business dans cede galere, 
who are not native to it, and take a purely extra-poetic 
interest in it. To them it is merely “ teaching,” packed 
into verse—which they do not understand. They are 
congenitally inapprehensive of imagery and indirect speech, 
the putting of the part for the whole, of the seen for the 
unseen, of the high-priest’s garments for the world and all 
the heavens; though this be the essence of the poetic 
method. Yet they ploddingly read it, by the aid of a 
“ crib,” as a dull boy reads his classics. To the poetic 
reader the “ argument ” which we have adduced from Mr. 
Bradley is the least important and most commonplace thing 
in Tennyson’s poem (though we do not say it is unim¬ 
portant or unessential). To them it is everything. To get 
at it, in a fashion of conscientious painstaking, before which 
one groans, they will laboriously master this unknown 
tongue—with a dictionary. No doubt they derive a 
pleasure from it; the pleasure which a man derives from the 
acquisition of a foreign language, the pleasure of his own 
cleverness, of successfully exercising his mental muscles. 
But to confound this with poetic pleasure 1 To suppose 
such people lovers of poetry 1 Yet for whom but them can 
such aids be meant? True lovers of poetry may need an 
aid to Dante ; because, apart from his mediaeval atmosphere 
and allusions, he is full of recondite subject-matter. 
Shelley’s metaphysic subtleties may often demand exposi¬ 
tion to those who are no Platonists. Much of Wordsworth 
is highly remote, so that none need be ashamed to ask an 
interpreter : and so with others. But did this Tennysonian 
nut need such formal cracking? Does anyone native to 
poetic speech find obscurities in “In Memoriam?” If so, 
how will he fare with those others we have named ? And is 
it good that one should help the unpoet ical to conceit 
themselves poetic-minded? For such seems to us the fruit 
—if it be not the object—of exposition like this. 

Waiving the matter of its necessity, the book is well 
done. It should be, for “ In Memoriam ” is no very recon¬ 
dite poem, and a commentary on it, therefore, presented no 
formidable difficulty. Yet we would not be understood to 
mean that there arc no points on which notes are useful and 
enlightening. Such points do crop up in every ]>oein or 
poet, though they are hardly what we understand by 
“ obscurities,” and here Mr. Bradley’s commentary' is of 
undoubted value. Such, for example, ns the note on 
“ the primrose of the later year.” On the other hand, it 
was scarce necessary to explain— 

O friendship, equal-poised control, 

by adding, “ Metaphor from a yoke.” And the elucidations 
of possible difficulties in the sense may be useful to many, 
though it would torture us beyond endurnnee to read a 
poem with such “ edification by the murgent.” But besides 
the commentary, there is an Introduction, from which we 
have quoted; and if we have found in it matter for cavil, 
let it also be admitted it contains much of real value. It 
begins, after dealing w'ith the origin of the poem, by point¬ 
ing out the measure of structural unity which exists in it; 
the grouping of certain sections, and the frequent connec¬ 
tion between them and the sections immediately following. 
The whole of this portion on the structure of the period 
will be found very useful. It is the portion called “ The 
Way of the Soul,” on which we commented with some 
distaste: but that on the ideas employed in the poem is 
again very useful ; being an attempt to give a synopsis of 
the religious and philosophic system (if system it can be 
called) of “ In Memoriam.” Hero and there we hesitate to 
accept his conclusions: but there is every room for 
difference on such a matter. It is Very difficult, for 
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example, to determine the degree or kind of Tennyson's 
Pantheism. The section beginning— 


Thy voice is on the rolling air 

seems as sharply pantheistic as Shelley’s “Adonais”; yet 
he previously repudiates the theory of reabsorption in the 
universal soul: 

Eternal form shall still divide 

The eternal soul from all beside ; 

And I shall know him when we meet. 

Mr. Bradley credits him with definitely holding the re- 
imlxxliment of the soul in another “ star ” after death. We 
should scarce have deduced this from “ In Memoriam ” : 
but, in truth, his utterances there are often vague and 
apparently contradictory, as though his views were in a 
state of incomplete condensation. This makes Mr. 
Bradley’s resume the more acceptable, coining, as it does, 
from a comparison of the poet’s utterances throughout the 
range of his poetry. We would suggest, however, that the 
nature of the “ feelings ” on which Tennyson rested his 
higher beliefs might have been stated more forcibly. He 
undoubtedly meant intuitions received in an exalted state 
of the soul; internal, yet felt as coming from a source 
independent of one’s individuality. Many passages show 
this. 

It is quite true that Tennyson conceives of the soul “ as 
detaching itself, or being detached, from the ‘general 
soul ; ’ ” that it is regarded as developing self-consciousness 
through its bodily experiences; and that what is deepest 
in it is spoken of as will, the “ main miracle, apparently 
an act of self-limitation by the Infinite, and yet a revelation 
of Himself by Himself.” In this Tennyson seems clearly to 
Platonize ; to regard the soul as a spark of the Anima 
Mundi, glowing and growing in the body, revealing the 
Infinite to the individual (as in those trances to which there 
are frequent allusions in his poetry), and tending always to 
reunion with that world-soul whence it came. This is not 
clearly expressed in him, but is a complement of that 
Platonic doctrine towards which he often appears to incline. 
No one, we think, has noted how that peculiar state of 
trance, into which Tennyson has told us he could throw 
himself by repeating over and over his name to himself, is 
alluded to in his poetry. For example, in the “ Princess,” 
where the hero repeatedly describes a seizure in which he 
seems to himself a shadow among shadows. Mr. Kipling, 
in his current story, Kim, mentions that such a power is 
common among Easterns, though rare among Europeans; 
and is exerted in the same way, by repeating one’s name to 
oneself. It would be interesting had we further evidence of 
such peculiar states or faculties among poets. But if they 
exist, their biographies carefully eschew mention of them. 
We know a case of such neglect, or ignorance, in our own 
experience. Possibly they are withheld, as likely to be 
derided by a matter-of-fact generation. 

Mr. Bradley concludes his Introduction by some com¬ 
ments on Tennyson’s alleged plagiarisms. He inclines to 
the view that Tennyson was given, more than most poets, 
to unconscious reminiscence. It appears to us a most 
immaterial matter, in a poet whose power of imagery and 
expression is so marked, whether he took an occasional 
phrase or image from another writer, and why or how he 
did it. And this, indeed, seems Mr. Bradley’s own con¬ 
clusion. For the rest, let us say, once more, his commen¬ 
tary is nil that any one can desire, if one should desire at 
all a commentary on “ In Memoriam.” But we are not 
yet convinced that one should desire it. 


Carpet Drama. 


Crabbed A<je and Youth. By W. Kingsley Tarpey. 

The, Paging (Juetit: .1 Problem Farce, in Tiro Acts. By 
Lucy Snowe. (Johnson, fid. each.) 


These two pieces are the third and fourth numbers of a 
series entitled “Carpet Plays,” edited by Mr. Lucian 
Oldershaw, who was sometime secretary of the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society. The series is aimed at 
“amateurs, schools, society entertainers, or any persons 
outside the dramatic profession ”; the contents are 
“ selected for their literary and dramatic qualities ’; finally, 
by means of diagrams, etc., “ every attempt is made to 
supply a stage manager by the printed word.” 

We think that Crabbed Age and Youth may probably 
succeed among amateurs. It is thoroughly and uncom¬ 
promisingly conventional; it exactly resemblos a thousand 
and one curtain-raisers that we have seen ; and there is 
not a trace of naturalism anywhere in it. It is mildly 
amusing and mildly sentimental. The histrionic amateur 
is one of the most nervous creatures on earth, and such 
“ literary and dramatic qualities ” as these are calculated 
to soothe and reassure him. He will accept the play 
because it contains nothing of alarm. ‘ Scene: A morning 
room, comfortably and tastefully furnished. At the back 
a French window stands open to the garden, which is 
gay with flowers and shrubs.” A French window is 
indispensable in these plays, but Mr. Lucian Oldershaw 
does not explain how such a “property ” is to be managed 
in the T. R. Back-drawing-room. In the comfortable and 
tasteful morning-room we find Colonel Trevor (in this 
literature there are six names for Colonels, and Trevor 
is one—some of the others are Tremaine, Anstruther, and 
Carlyon), aged fifty; his young second wife, aged thirty; 
his daughter, aged twenty; a Major, aged forty-seven ; 
and a boy named Frank, aged twenty-four. The Colonel 
designs that, his daughter shall wed the Major, but the 
damsel loves Frank, who has more or less saved her life 
in a carriage accident. It is curious how gratitude as 
an incentive to marriage pervades the play. The Major 
has saved the Colonel’s life, and so the Colonel wishes to 
reward the Major with his daughter. The Colonel was 
kind to Ifis wife in a difficult situation of her career, and 
so she gratefully married him and learned to love him 
afterwards. 

Of course Frank obtains the hand of his bright charmer, 
and the Major, who, by an accident not unknown on the 
stage, has overheard a certain conversation, is left out in 
the"'cold. Part of the result is that the Colonel discovers 
that he ought not to have married his wife. Here is 
a fragment of the scene: 


Con [ sadly—coming forward to table, L.C.]: Not angry, 
surely. 

Laura : I ought to have said it to you—but—I was 
afraid- 

Con : I can quite understand that, dear. 

Laura : Oh, lean see you’re hurt and disappointed—but 
think of Bertha’s happiness. 

Col. : We won’t think of Bertha just now, we must think 
of ourselves first. 

Laura : Ourselves! 

Con ■ I cannot undo the wrong I did you. But there are 
ways in which the burthen may be made less hard to bear. 

Laura : Undo the wrong ! Henry, what are you saying ? 
What wrong have you done me ? 

Col. : I ought to have thought of—“Crabbed Age and 
Youth.” [Laura stares at him in horror."] I took advantage, 
of my temporary kindness to you, my paltry claim upon 
your gratitude. I ought to have known that these can 
never supply the place of love. 


However, the end of all things is happy. The wife 
cries out that she has hurt her husband’s feelings and 
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that lie can never respect her again, and lie answers: 
“ Laura, darling, don't speak so wildly.” . . . And lo, a 
complete understanding! 

The Paying Guest is less satisfactory. Preliminary 
instructions are given to the effect that " it cannot be 
played too briskly,” that the “‘problem’ will look after 
itself,” and that the “ farcical elements " should be 
" developed.” But Miss Snowe has depended for her 
humour 011 events which are too gorgeously impossible. 

Satire at the expense of ducal families and their trading 
propensities is very well, though somewhat trite, but it 
must be managed with some discretion. The farcicality 
of the following passage seems to us to exceed even the 
bounds set by the canons of the Strand Theatre : 

Veritas : The late Duke bought the title and inheritance 
from the rightful heir ! 

Duchess : Bought —the title? 

Veritas : He (the late Duke) was travelling in America— 
as plain Mr. Smith—-having amassed a very large fortune in 
—ahem '.—commerce. He happened to meet the heir to the 
ducal coronet of D’Outre-Mer, who was also travelling, but 
under less agreeable circumstances, being, in fact, exceed¬ 
ingly hard up. This young man had abandoned his native 
country on account of a quarrel with his father, and had by 
severe experience learnt that Mow 11 is a more potent factor 
of happiness than Birth ! Mr. Smith- 

Duchess : Mr. Smith ! 

Me think that the gifted amateur is likely to swerve 
badly when confronted bv any of half-a-dozen situations 
in r J he Paying durst. We permit ourselves to hope that 
Mr. Lucian Olderslmw's series will improve as it proceeds. 


The Thirteen Colonies. 

The Thirteen Colonies. 15y Helen Ainslie Smith. 2 vols. 

(Putnams. 12s.) 

The romance of colonisation is, in the abstract, epical and 
heroic : it contains in itself all the elements which go 
to the building up of character and of nations. Yet to 
study in detail the histories of any colonies, and par¬ 
ticularly those of the Thirteen, is to be confronted with such 
records of folly and failure as well as wisdom and success 
that one is left wondering at the marvellous outcome of 
such mixed activities. That the Doited States of America 
as they are to-day should have developed from their 
comparatively recent and obscure beginnings is surely the 
most extraordinary fact of the modern world, a,fact which 
leaves far behind the wildest speculations. And that 
development dates mainly from the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Mrs. Smith's narrative carries us, of course, only to the 
point of that Declaration. Her work is compact and 
well-ordered, and as full of detail as the limits of her 
scheme permit : indeed, we find the volumes rather over¬ 
weighted with detail, in parts so serappv and full of abrupt 
quotation as to be confusing. But in the main she is 
to be congratulated on an industry which gives us in so 
handy a form, and in one work, matter which has hitherto 
been scattered and not always easy of access. Each colony 
has its separate narrative, and each narrative is illustrated 
by reproductions of most interesting portraits, maps and 
early illustrations. 

The discovery and settlement of the northern continent 
can he credited to no individual nation ; it was the joint 
work of such European peoples as went down to the sea 
in ships. But tho discoveries of John Cabot in the reign 
of llenry VII. certainly constituted England's claim: thr¬ 
iving s patent was granted to him "for the discouerie of 


new and unknowen lands.” His son Sebastian claimed to 
be the pioneer, but there appears to be no evidence that 
he ever even crossed the Atlantic : the honour must be 
credited to old John, of whom Lorenzo Pasqualigo wrote in 
August, 141)7 : 

The King has promised that in the spring our countryman 
shall have ten ships, armed to his order, and at his request 
conceded him all the prisoners, except such as are confined 
for high treason, to man his fleet. The King has also given 
him money wherewith to amuse himself'till then, and he is 
now at Bristol with his wife, who is also a Venetian, and 
with his sons ; his name is Xuan Cabot, and he is styled the 
great admiral. Vast honour is paid him ; he dresses in silk, 
and these English run after him like mad people, so that he 
can enlist as many of them as he pleases, and a number of 
our own rogues besides. 


In 141)8 he coasted the continent between 674 degrees 
and .‘16 degrees north latitude, and so, in spite of protests 
and papal bulls, established the English claim ‘‘to possess 
the land, with all its islands and waters, to settle it, and 
to drive out all intruders and compel their allegiance.” 
Yet for many years France, Portugal and Spain were the 
chief colonists, their attempted rule over the natives being 
marked by hideous cruelties. It was not till the reign 
of Elizabeth, and the rise of Gilbert and Raleigh, that any 
serious efforts at colonisation were made, and those efforts 
failed lamentably. With the transfer of Raleigh's patents 
to Richard Hakluyt the younger there came a change; 
commercial colonisation began to draw the breath of life, 
and in 1606 James I. sanctioned the formation of two 
Virginia companies, and Virginia became a " Fifth 
Kingdom ” of the Empire. By what was delightfully 
known as “ the adventure of the purse,” the South Virginia 
Company raised funds for the new enterprise, and in 
January, 1607, the nucleus of the first colony set sail 
fiom England. 

It is impossible here to attempt to follow in any detail 
the history of even one of the Thirteen Colonies: in 
general outline each proceeded on much the same lines : 
i:i each there soon arose conflict between the colonists and 
the holders of the charters ; in each the holders of the 
charters quarrelled with the sovereign power, and it, in 
turn, made exorbitant and impossible demands upon the 
people. . Charles II., strangely enough, was wiser than 
many of his successors. When Sir William Berkeley put 
down rebellion with too high a hand the King exclaimed : 

“ As I live, the old fool has put to death more people 
in that naked country than I did here for the murder 
of my father ! ” Most of the gradually growing colonies 
were in a state of continual tumult ; the wonder is that 
anything was accomplished. Yet by degrees their strength 
increased ; charters were granted and resumed : governors, 
for the most part self-seeking, though there were noble 
exceptions, came and went or were transferred to other 
fields, and all the time the ordinary occupations of life 
went on,—crops were cultivated, timber was cut down, 
the seas were swept with nets, and soon centres of educa¬ 
tion and religious instruction were established in spite of 
such off-handed gentlemen as Attorney-General Seymour, 
who. to the proposal that a church and college should be 
provided in Virginia, replied: “ Damn your souls, grow 

tobacco.” 


The history of the great Quaker Colony of Pennsylvania, 
the eighth in order of foundation, presents features which 
distinguish it agreeably, in many respects, from its sisters. 
In consideration of the cancelling of a debt of £16,GUO 
incurred by Charles II. to Admiral Sir William Penn, 
that complacent monarch granted to the Admiral's son 


a territory covering forty thousand square miles. It 
had always been a dream of Penn's to found a Quaker 
colony in the new world, and when the opportunity came 
he made the most of it. He was thirty-six at the time 
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of his great acquisition, and for as many more years was 
absolute ruler. Says an historian of the colony : 

The creation by one man of such a huge, prosperous, and 
powerful empire, and its possession by himself and his 
children as a feudal barony for such a length of time, has, 
we believe, no parallel in the history of the world. Kings 
have possessed themselves of such domains, but never before 
a private citizen who scorned all titles. 

I’eim's success lay, no doubt, in his frank honesty and 
a kind of inspired common-sense. He was a man of 
commanding personality, and though a (junker and a 
stonier of titles, by no means averse from the shows of 
this world. Indeed, lie never ceased to be a courtier, and 
when, after the overthrow of James II., the Crown, in the 
person of William, assumed the government of the colony, 
though leaving the land untouched, he soon succeeded in 
clearing himself of the charge of being a favourite of 
James at no cost of faitli and only .£.'550 in money. But 
he was otherwise . impoverished, and the colonists, who 
clamoured for his return, most ungenerously refused to 
advance him the £10,000 which lie required. A deputy- 
governor proving a failure, Penn succeeded in freeing him¬ 
self from his liabilities, and returned to the colony : 

Nothing in colonial history has more pleasing colour than 
this second visit—Penn’s sessions with Council and Assembly; 
his meetings with the Indians, which gave them pleasure 
and lasting satisfaction ; his travels on horseback into the 
interior of the province, to New Vork, and Maryland ; his 
meetings with Friends everywhere ; and his winning 
manners among all men, red and white, high and low. At 
I’ennsbury Manor he lived with his family, it is said, in 
more luxury than any other colonial governor ever supported. 
When he chase he sent his barge down to the capital,.twenty 
miles below, to bring the Council to confer and to dine with 
him. . . . The living rooms were richly furnished in Turkey 
work, plushes, satins, and even carpets, which were enjoyed 
by few but princes in those days. The house was upon an 
estate beautified by a landscape gardener from Europe. 

This remarkable and luxurious Quaker did everything upon 
a lavish scale ; his private generosities were numberless, 
i.e dressed in the manner of the Court, and even encouraged 
dancing. He was. too, a statesman of justice and foresight, 
certainly the greatest of all the governors of the Thirteen 
Colonies. He died under the shadow of debt, and had 
even offered to sell his government to the Crown; but 
before the matter was arranged he passed away, and the 
vast, estates remained to the enrichment of his successors. 

We have said enough to indicate the value and interest 
of Mrs. Smith's history. These volumes should certainly 
be oil the shelves of any serious student of colonial ex¬ 
pansion. If the lessons which they convey aro obvious, 
they are lessons which cannot be too seriously considered. 


Other New Books. 

Some Literary Landmarks for 

PiuiRiMs on Wheels. By F. W. Bock Err. 

Mr. Bockett is of the company of mild cyclists. With 
an audacity for which he may hardly lie forgiven, he says 
of cycling : “ It, is as tiie Gentle Art that it will be with 
us to the end.” After which remarkable statement he 
proceeds to make one still more remarkable : “ The fact 
is. that the art of angling has been able to flourish for 
so long under false colours simply because Isaac Walton 
wrote about it in so inimitable a manner.” We had not 
ourselves thought the good old man’s influence to be so 
powerful. 

But Mr. Bockett may be allowed to cultivate his 
amiable heterodoxies for the sake of his agreeable gossip. 


For this is a pleasant little book, full of quiet observation, 
and it recalls many memories of names, all interesting and 
many great. Mr. Bockett thinks better of the author 
of Sand ford and Merton than most people, and we agree 
with him. Thomas Day had convictions which took active 
shape, and lie was no mean philanthropist. Certainly, ns 
Mr. Bockett says, he deserved a more discriminating 
epitaph than that engraved upon the tablet in Wargrave 
Church. 

Mr. Boekett's pilgrimages take us to Farnliam, where 
Cobbett, that hard-headed smiter at governments, was 
born ; to Albury, by way of Newlands Corner, where 
Martin Tupper continued to write forgotten books long 
after his name had become almost a byword (Mr. Bockett 
does not mention that his grave may be seen in Albury 
Old Churchyard) ; to Moor Park, redolent of the sweetness 
of Dorothy Osborn and less savoury memories of tiie 
author of tiie Tale of a Tvh. Others of the papers are 
concerned with the homes and countrysides of Jane Austen 
and Gilbert White, of Charles Kingsley and Charles Lain)), 
of Tennyson and some of the moderns who have infechu 
Hazelmere with literature and red bricks. Mr. Bockett 
does not tell us anything new, but be deals with the old 
associations in a kindly and reverent spirit, and lie has 
an eye for scenery and the quietness of remote villages. 
Of Wargrave he says : 

I wonder whether you can find anywhere else so many 
retty, Hower-deeked houses, so many smart-looking inns ; 
as any other village such a wonderful, well-to-do, easy¬ 
going air about it 1 Every house seems to be a quaint 
little palace of quiet enjoyment. Surely all the male 
inhabitants must wear brown velvet coats and soft felt 
hats, and all the women must be beautiful dames of the 
Du Maurier type. But where were they all Not a soul 
was to be seen. 

That is pleasant enough; tiie kind of writing to fall 
iit with the mood of a not too literary pilgrim who sits 
under a hedge with a pipe in his- mouth. 

The format of tiie book suits its subject : it is light, 
of reasonable pocket size, and has a number of pretty 
line drawings by Mr. Symington. It has also, unfortun¬ 
ately, three deplorable reproductions of portraits ; that 
•of Shelley, in particular, which stands as frontispiece, is a 
positive offence to the eyes. (Dent, 6d. net.) 

A Diary of the Sieue of the 

Delations in Pkkino. By N10 el Olipiiant. 

Mr. Olipiiant, when tiie troubles of l'.KIO broke out, 
was occupying a civil post in the Chinese Postal Service ; 
but he had previously seen some military service in India 
with the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, an experience 
which proved of great value when the siege began. Tiie 
diary opens on June 1 and ends on September 30, the 
actual siege having been raised on August 14. The record 
is full of the details of defence works, small engagements, 
and constant and harassing alarms. Day after day the 
little garrison was reduced, often, it must he said, from the 
sheer carelessness of men who entertained the fatuous 
belief that the Chinese could not shoot ; day after day tiie 
strain and deadly monotony became greater ; day after day 
the rations dwindled, though never to starvation point. 
Again and again a more intelligent and determined enemy 
might—-at any rate, in the earlier stages of the invest¬ 
ment—have rushed tiie barricades ; but, fortunately, no 
serious attempt to do this appears to have been made. 
They were content with occasional violent fusillades and 
continual sniping, day and night. On July 5 Mr. 
Oliphant’s brother David, a most promising officer in the 
Chancery office of the Legation, volunteered to clear some 
trees from before one of our positions, and was killed ; 
less than a week later Mr. Olipiiant was wounded in the 
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left knee, and had to retire to hospital and a period 
of compulsory inaction. The record of each day hardly 
varies from its predecessor; the horrible monotony of the 
affair must have constituted one of its most deadly ele¬ 
ments. But the relief column, as all the world knows, 
arrived in time; indeed, there is not a little implicit 
evidence to suggest that the siege, after the first blaze, was 
a somewhat half-hearted venture. 

Mr. Andrew Lang contributes a preface, mainly genea¬ 
logical, to the volume, which has, further, a clear map of 
the Peking Foreign Quarter, showing the positions of the 
various legations and the Chinese and Foreign barricades. 
(Longmans. 5s. net.) 

Christian Mysticism. By Eleanor C. Gregory. 


point. In describing Tock-pool life Miss Newbigin has the 
East Coast specially, but not exclusively, in mind. Her 
chapter headings are sixteen, and range from “ Sponges, 
Zoophytes, and Sea-Firs ” to “ True Crabs ” from “ Sea 
Anemones and their Allies ” to the more exciting “ Bivalves 
and Cuttles.” Miss Newbigin is a pleasant, patient 
teacher, and tries to persuade her young readers 
to face technical words with courage. After all, 
as she says, the term “ Decapod Crustacea ” gives 
a perfectly clear idea of a group of animals 
which would otherwise have to be called “ hard-coated 
• animals with ten legs,” a longer and less descriptive phrase. 
We can cordially recommend this book, which, we should 
add, is illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings. (Sonnen- 
schein. 3s. 6d. net.) 


This well-written, clear, and in its way useful little book, 
we, nevertheless, cannot commend for common or popular 
reading. The unguided and irresponsible use or following 
of such manuals opens the gates to all manner of mis¬ 
chievous errors, perverse or hysterical. Level-headed and 
sober people will find in it much information, of a not 
too recondite or technical kind, on the subject of which 
it treats. For, contrary to the popular notion, mysticism 
eminently demands that excellent quality we call 
sensibleness, which is far from being the common possession 
it is supposed to be. Miss Gregory’s own book has much 
of this estimable quality. Though it entitles itself 
“ Christian Mysticism,” the greater part of it is devoted 
to a review of eminent mystics which is curiously eclectic. 
Plato and Plotinus rub shoulders with Origen and Dionysius 
the Areopagite, Paracelsus and Jacob Bbhme with Eckhart, 
Taulor, and Thomas h Kempis; St. John of the Cross, 
facing St. Theresa, points uneasily over his shoulder to 
the unexpected vicinage of Maeterlinck. In a summary, 
Miss Gregory deals with the leading features of mysticism, 
finishing by some comments on its possibilities of error 
and abuse. With one remark we are inclined to disagree. 
The “ modern Roman Church,” she says, regards visions 
and ecstacies as “ the very sign-manual of a mystic.” 
May they not be accidental rather than integral to 
mysticism? But this, we believe, is in substance the 
view of “the modern Roman Church.” Any dwelling on 
such things as principal and essential parts of the higher 
life is, we fancy, carefully discouraged. Such, at least, 
is the attitude of some recent writers belonging to that 
Church ; as it was the attitude of many among her 
mystics themselves. Incidentally she quotes from Mr. 
Clifford Harrison (better known as an elocutionist than 
as a writer on such matters) a very good and pregnant 
passage regarding the possibility of action on others 
through media more subtle than the recognised external 
activities: 

If waves of force p;iss through earth and rock ; if certain 
forms of light pass through our bodies and substances which 
we call solid ; if the electric force can be transmitted . . . 
without the clumsy apparatus and medium of wires ; it may 
well be that psychic and mental force can be and is trans¬ 
mitted and exercised in . . . unknown and mysterious, but 
absolutely natural, ways in the unrecognised ether of 
thought. 

In another passage he further enforces this argument. To 
(he few who can make any profitable use of such books, 
Miss Gregory’s modest pages will be welcome. (H. R. 
Allinson. Is. 6d. net.) 

Life by the Sea Shore. By Marion Newbigin, D.Sc. 

This is a simple, helpful guide to the ordinary zoology 
o f the seaside pools such as children take a too ignorant 
delight in. In the hands of a mother the book might be 
the making of a holiday. Special efforts have been made 
to make identification of specimens easy, an all-important 


Time-Table of Modern Compiled and Arranged 

History, a.d. 400-1870. by M. Morison. 

A most invaluable work is Mr. Morison’s, and in its 
way almost deserves the adjective monumental. It is 
a general compendium of historical dates, viewed from 
almost every possible aspect. It begins with parallel 
tables of dates. On the two large pages you have spread 
out, for instance, at the outset, England, Scotland, France, 
Spain, and the Western and Eastern Empires of Rome ; 
in parallel columns, with parallel dates. Then follow 
genealogical tables of the dynasties belonging to the 
principal countries, the countries treated successively. To 
this succeed the names and dates of all the rulers of 
history. Finally, ancient and modern history, from the 
Egyptian dynasties downwards, is spread before you in 
one great chart. As an appendix, there is a succession 
of historical maps, from the barbarian migrations of 
Europe onwards, comprised in seven plates, which makes 
(lie volume also an excellent historical atlas—some of 
the maps not to be found in any other historical atlas. 
No student of history should think his shelves complete 
without this uniquely valuable book. (Constable. 12s. fid. 
net.) 


Messrs. 'Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co. have issued 
a second edition of Playing at Botany, by PluBbe 
Allen. We are not surprised that these nursery dialogues, 
making botany easy, and playfully accustoming childish 
lips to big words, has found favour. “ ‘ Dicotyledon, 
Monocotyledon,’ spelt Rhoda to herself: ‘ Well, those 

certainly are hard words to begin with; perhaps if I 
say them over several times every day I shall get used 
t ■> them. Still, for common use, I shall say ‘ crooked-veins 
nnd straight-veins, and I shall know what I mean, if 
nobody else does.’ ” In the company of Hugh and 
Rhoda, and their friends Miss Buttercup, Miss Ranunculus 
Bulbosus, Miss Dog-Rose, Master Peasblossom and the 
rest, a child may be expected to progress easily and 
happily in the knowledge of plant life. 


His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VII., by Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes, is an enlarged and chronologically extended 
edition of the same writer’s Life of the Prince of Wales. 
The story is brought up to February 14 of this year, 
the day on which the King opened his first Parliament. 
Massive in blue and gold, with the royal arms on the 
cover, and well illustrated from many sources, this volume 
has the right look of regal solidity. When we add that 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has discharged her task with care 
and discretion, there is little more to be said. “ The King 
and State Policy,” “ The King as a Country Squire,” 
“ The King as a Philanthropist,” “ The King as a Sports¬ 
man,” and “ The King in London,” are among the chapter 
headings. 
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Fiction. 

Tristram of Blent. By Anthony Hope. 

(Murray, (is.) 

There is understood to be little of primal simplicity in 
Mr. Anthony Hope, the author. He has the reputation 
of being ruse, the product of an advanced civilisation, 
learned in the ways of the world. And yet, when you 
examine Tristram of Blent, which was chosen and set 
apart to be the first serial of an important monthly organ 
of culture, you cannot but perceive that even the inventor 
of Dolly Mickleham and Mr. Carter, those highly-subtilised 
wits, may not stray very far from the original naivete 
of story-telling without soon straying back again into the 
safe middle of the beaten path. Put bluntly, the plot 
of Tristram of Blent is amusingly like the plot of a Family 
Herald novelette, with the addition of some scandal and 
a little cynicism. First you take an Old House, and to 
freshen up the conception you make the title descend 
when necessary through the female line. Such an Old 
House was the house of Tristram, of Blent. The Lady 
Tristram had sown her wild oats to the horror of society. 
She had, in fact, left her husband and run off with another 
limn. But on the death of the husband the irregular union 
was instantly legalised, and within a fortnight Harry 
Tristram was bom. After that the Lady Tristram’s be¬ 
haviour was unimpeachable. She lived at Blent with 
Harry, Harry’s father being now dead, and Harry was 
brought up as the heir of a great name. You next 
indicate, as a deep secret, that the Lady Tristram’s first 
husband did not, in fact, die until the day after she married 
her second, and that, therefore, Harry is illegitimate. Here, 
again, to freshen up a worn idea, you locate the death 
in Russia, thus involving a pretty confusion between the 
old and the new styles of chronology. Four persons are 
aware of this secret—Harry and his mother, a scholarly- 
editor of memoirs, and a certain Madame Zabriska, a 
pert and lively young widow of much charm and some 
good-nature. You cause the widow to reside in the dower 
house of the Tristrams, you bring down the scholarly 
editor as a guest to a neighbouring mansion, and then your 
serial is fairly begun. Will the secret remain a secret? 
The reader is soon on tenter-hooks, and the more so 
when Madame Zabriska confides, out of mischief, in her 
bachelor uncle, who wishes to marry the rich heiress on 
whom Harry Tristram has set his heart. The uncle and 
Harry meet by a fine old melodramatic Pool: 

“ You are paying attentions to Miss Iver—with a view to 
marriage, I presume ? ” 

Harry made no sign. Duplay proceeded, slowly and 
with careful deliberation: 

“Those attentions are offered and received as from Mr. 
Tristram—as from the future Lord Tristram of Blent. I 
can’t believe that you’re ignorant of what I’m about to say. 
If you are, I must beg forgiveness for the pain I shall 
inflict on you. You, sir, are not the future Lord Tristram 
of Blent” 

A silence followed : a slight drizzle had begun to fall, 
speckling the waters of the Pool; neither man heeded it. 

In a few minutes they are at grips; and the uncle is 
just being thrown into the Pool by the vigorous illegitimate, 
when the rich heiress supervenes in a dog-cart. 

This was called Plot in the excellent Wilkie Collins 
days, and it is plot still. 

The rightful heiress of Blent is a poor young girl of 
the name of Cecily. When Lady Tristram dies, Harry, 
who has conquered all difficulties and deceived everyone, 
surrenders to this damsel of the Tristram blood. 
Her he cannot deceive. He confesses all, and 
Cecily becomes the Lady Tristram. Full of sympathy, 
she offers to marry the man whose place she 


has taken, but Harry very rudely refuses. About a hundred 
pages later, however, he accepts the offer and marries her. 
If needs, you will suppose, a singular audacity to make 
Harry the rightful heir after all. Mr. Anthonv Hope is 
nothing if not audacious, and Harry accordingly is the 
rightful heir. Twenty pages of bickering between Lord 
and Lady Tristram concerning the deception practised 
upon her by him in the matter of their marriage, and the 
tale felicitously ends. It has been an interesting tale, 
studded with strong situations, and constantly stimulant 
of the reader’s curiosity. 

We find in the manner of the narrative less than usual 
of Mr. Hope’s characteristic qualities. He seems to have 
put a bridle on his capricious wit, with the intention of 
telling a plain tale plainly. He seems, indeed, to have 
had the ambition to write a novel precisely in the style 
of Mr. W. E. Norris, and he has marvellously succeeded 
in imitating the imperturable calmness, coldness and 
correctness of that observer of modern society. His way 
of beginning a chapter is perfectly Norrisian: 

Not knowing your own mind, though generally referred 
to as an intellectual weakness and sometimes as a moral 
fault, is none the less, now and then, a pleasant state to live 
in for a while. There is a richness of possibility about it, a 
variety of prospects open, a choice of roads each in its own 
fashion attractive. Besides, you can always tell yourself 
that it is prudent to look all round the rpiestion and 
consider all alternatives. The pleasure, like most pleasures, 
is greater when it comes once in a way to a person 
unaccustomed to it. 

The entirely obvious and innocuous could not be more 
neatly rendered. Sometimes, of course, like Mr. Norris, 
he unfortunately slips into a smartness which is merely 
feeble : 

Lord Southend was devoted to his wife—a state of feeling 
natural often, creditable always. 

For the rest, the book shows accurate if superficial 
observation. It discloses a mind divided between 
cynicism and benevolent toleration, an author ingenious 
enough never to offend either the majority or.the minority ; 
an - author, too, who is “ settling down ” into his niche 
after the vagaries of a brilliant youth. We suspect that 
Tristram of Blent is deficient in literary importance, but 
we should be doing it less than justice if we concealed the 
fact that it had mildly diverted us. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily fined. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. 

The Striking Hours. By Eden Phillpotts. 

Fourteen short stories of the Dartmoor country fill 
Mr. Phillpotts’8 new volume, which bears these words of 
Dr. Martineau’s as its motto: “ God has so arranged 

the chronometry of our spirits that there shall be thousands 
of silent moments between the striking hours.” A few 
titles are: “ Sam of Sorrow Corner,” “ Right of Way,” 
•' The Best of Three Falls,” “ The Devil’s Tight Rope.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

By Rock and Pool on an Austral 

Shore, and Other Stories. By Louis Becke. 

Fourteen short stories and sketches of those South 
Seas and their islands which Mr. Becke knows so well. 
Mr. Becke concludes with hints to travellers, wherein 
it is refreshing to read that “ the reader must not imagine 
that the Samoan group is the only one in the South 
Pacific where an enjoyable holiday may be spent.” The 
Society Group, the Ilervey Group, etc., are “ well worth 
visiting.” We shall really think about running over to 
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Td if i ; it all sounds so simple. Mr. Becke insists, how¬ 
ever, on the need of some knowledge of native etiquette. 
(Unwin. 6 s.) 

Souls of Passage. By Amelia E. Baku. 

A Scottish love-story by the popular author of many 
stories. Glasgow, money, and match-making are the key¬ 
words to this pleasant novel. “ ' I expected a scene,’ 
said Mr. Lockhart, ‘ and she made no more ado about 
one hundred thousand pounds than if I had been handing 
her a bawbee. ... A wonderful lassie! She's as prudent 
as Angus Dunbrack himself, and I needna sav mair than 
that. It implies a - tilings convenient and commendable.” 
(Unwin. 6 s.) 


A Modern- Slavepealer. By A. P. Crouch. 

The hero goes to West Africa to grow rubber for the 
London market, and his adventures make the story, the 
clue to which we find on page 135 : “ You say that the 
men were bound, and that this tall negro was driving 
them on with the lash. . . . They were not ordinary 
labourers, then, who had been rioting. Our St. Thome 
plantation hands would not submit to such treatment. 
Besides, there is no police-station inland nearer than fifteen 
miles, and if he wanted to put them into custody he 
would have brought them to this town. No, senor, those 
men were slaves! Slaves in a port belonging to a 
European nation at the end of the nineteenth century! It 
seemed incredible! " (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6 d.) 


The Devastators. By Ada Cambridge. 

The devastators are the husbands and wives who 
devastate marriage, and the story is a tragedy of ill-assorted 
marriages, relieved by at least two delightful characters— 
l>r. Dallas, the lover of animals and the owner of in¬ 
numerable white rats; and Margaret, the ill-starred young 
wife. The moral, or one of the morals, is this: “ Taking 
tho many sides of the case into consideration, a rough 
justice is done in the end : and the woman who makes 
herself cheap and miscellaneous, and still more the woman 
who uses her beauty treacherously—knowing its power 
and the physiological weakness of the man's defence against 
it—lias not much to complain of in the final issue, which 
leaves her, usually, worse off than it leaves him.” 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

An ErisoDE on a By the Author of 

Desert Island. “ Miss Molly.” 

We have here a series of letters which, on a superficial 
examination, remind one of An Englishwoman's Love 
Letters. They are the outpouring of a woman’s heart, and 
are first dated from a rectory, then from a yacht, and 
then from a desert island on which she is cast with John 
Elton and a placid sailor. John is not the hero of the 
story unfolded in the letters, but he has his points, and 
was right in insisting on giving the heroine her Christian 
name, Louise. “ It's rotten to go shouting through a 
desert island, ‘ Good morning, Mis; Mauvesyn.’ ” (Murray. 
2 s. 6d. net.) 

No Vindication. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan 

When a baby boy is saved from shipwreck, adopted 
by a poor woman, and is known by his clothing to be a 
gentleman born, we know pretty well what to expect. 
Familiar as the general plot of this novel is, it is very 
pleasantly written by the author of Trewinnot of Guy's. 
There are several pairs of lovers, and the note of the story 
is happiness. (John Long. 6s.) 

Four-Leaved Clover. By Maxwell Gray. 

This story, by the author of The Silence of Dean Mait¬ 
land , is a country-house love-story, with soldiers and 
horses in it, and an act of peculiar blackguardism in the 
way of forgery of correspondence. But the total effect is 
cheerful, the story and its setting being alike gay and 
sunny. A serviceable August novel. (Heinema ui. 6s., 

Women Must Weep. By Sarah Tytler. 

Domestic humour and pathos are Mrs. Tytler s materials 
here, as in so many of her other stories ; and we cannot 
describe Women Must Weep better than bv quoting a few 
of its chapter headings : " Mrs. Hepburn’s Visitor,” “ Lady 
Cumberbatch’s Call,” ‘‘Jane Knows,” “ Jane Goes,” “Jane's 
Employer and Bob's Discovery,” and “ The Knot Cut,” 
(John Long. 6s.) 


Tom Genuflex. By Aunt Cherry. 

Tom is a High Church curate, fresh from Oxford, and 
vowed to celibacy. On the Rectory lawn, surrounded by 
school-girls and women playing tennis, Tom “ felt himself 
to be indeed in peril.’* Often he kissed the silver-gilt 
cross which hung under his long clerical coat, and mur¬ 
mured " Lead us not into temptation.” Tom's dealings 
with a lively French governess, and his loyalty to his 
faith and duties are set forth in this naive story, which can 
be obtained from “ The writer, at Llwyn-y-brain, Whitland, 
South Wales.” 

The Heretic. By Robert James Lee. 

Religion and sceptism supply the motives of this story, 
which opens twenty years ago in a boarding-house in the 
now unlikely quarter of Aldersgate-street. Three young 
men are warmly discussing the preaching of Dr. Joseph 
Parker, who will find something to amuse and interest him 
in pages 16—20. After a man who has twice been pro¬ 
nounced dead by a doctor has come to life, the author 
says: “ We have now reached a point where we may 

advantageously pause to ascertain where our story has 
ltd us, and the peculiarity of the spiritual phenomena by 
which we are surrounded.” (John Long. 6 s.) 


The Fly-Wheel. By George Wemyss. 

The fly-wheel is moral, not mechanical; and its action 
is to equalise and moderate the good fortune of Hetty 
Achesoti, who in the first chapter succeeds quite un¬ 
expectedly to £10,000 a year. One of her difficulties was 
the right bestowal of a living. “ Oh, my power is great; 
but my power is crippled by the fact that I am a woman. 
My sex makes me impotent. I—I dare not offer Archie 
Fawcett this living.” Daren’t she, though? (Macmillan. 
6 s.) 

The Coward. By R. L. Jefferson. 

On the twenty-first birthday of Henry Catesby, the fascia 
on the front of his father’s shop was altered by the proud 
father from “ Samuel Catesby, Wholesale and Retail 
Grocer and Italian Warehouseman,” to “ Catesby and 
Son,” etc. But Henry did not feel honoured by the 
honour, for he wanted to write books. Awhile he com¬ 
bined grocery with literature. “ I shall not easily forget ” 
[the story is autobiographical] “ the day when one of our 
customers came to the store and, during the course of 
conversation, inquired, casually, if I were the Henry W. 
Catesby who was writing that splendid story in Paultons 
Magazine..'’ Later Henry comes to London, where he has 
literary and other experiences. (Ward, Lock. 6 s.) 


Jesse. 


By George Marlowe. 


We should call this a domestic melodrama if the author 
had not called it “ A Realistic Fairy Tale.” Anyhow, it is 
sumptuously written—in the sublimated novelette manner. 
The hero has “ unutterable feelings.” (Digby, Long. Gs.) 
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London. 

Mr. Augustus Hare has revised his handbook entitled 
HW/U- in London ; and Mr. Allen, his publisher, has 
issued it in the month which the country cousin unwisely 
dedicates to a round of London sight-seeing. 

Sight-seeing—what a word! It means, perhaps, the 
negation of sight ; but let it pass. The country cousin 
knows London, necessarily, by its conventional promi¬ 
nences; and it is unjust to deride his enthusiasm for 
the Tower and Madame Tussaud's. For him Mr. Hare’s 
book is meat and drink, and it is useful to every Londoner 
who values the destiny which has permitted him to breathe 
the air of this city in which even a cold eye must find 
the population of Babylon, the learning of Athens, the 
power of Rome—we wish we could add the pride of Venice. 
For this very reason one's impulse is to close guide¬ 
books with a snap. How- shall London be enclosed in a 
book? One does not wulk its streets for twenty years 
without turning from their “ sights ” to their substance, 
and from their obvious to their inherent greatness. It 
is well to visit Lincoln’s Inn, the Charterhouse, the Savoy, 
Mercers’ Hall, the Royal Exchange, the Monument, the 
Museums, Printing House Square, and the old snuff shop 
in the Haymarket; no close student of London will neglect 
these. Yet these are not London, and it is not to them 
that a Londoner gives his heart. Last evening, walking 
along the Strand, we found Holywell-street “ stopped.’’ 
Only an hour before, a little board with half-a-dozen 
words painted on it had been planted at its east end, 
and this old London lane had been closed for ever. Soon 
the crowbars will be at work, and the tall houses that 
have nodded to the moon these many years will fall. 
Mr. Hare will note in his next edition that in the autumn 
oi 1001 Holywell-street was demolished to make way 
for the new boulevard, and country cousins will pass over 
the entry as not concerning them. But a few Londoners 
will remember the grey and drizzling evening in which 
Holywell-street became a “ no thoroughfare.” They will 
see the shadows of its cavernous shops, and the last glow 
of its innumerable books, and they will remember how 
St. Mary’s tower just peeped above its medley of leaning 
walls and sagging roofs. What is it that makes such 
vnnishings poignant? Is it not that we are accus¬ 
tomed to see houses and streets outlive the men who 
dwelt in them? When a man dies we think “our turn 
is not yet,” but when a house falls we feel the larger 
rhythm of mortality. 

The “ sights ” of London are mostly of national, rather 
Ilian of civic, interest; and London’s real life must be 
studied in its streets, houses, and crowds. Mr. Henry 
James has said that even on its meanest and remotest 
streets London lays the stamp of the mighty whole to 
which they belong. We have always liked to think that, 
yet we have had our doubts since we saw Garrntt-lane 
in Wandsworth, a long, unlovely road in the valley of 
the Wandle, overlooked by Wandsworth prison and the 
pleasant ridges of South Wimbledon. Here, within the 
four-mile radius, is a region in which you cannot easily 
feel that you are in London. The river, with its mills 


and factories and outlying Hats, the unkempt new streets, 
busy but unpaved, and the thin, unfamiliar traffic, give 
cue the idea of a dreary self-contained town; and the 
knowledge that it is part of London conveys a new 
impression of London’s inexhaustible variety—as though 
she were so big that she is capable of forgetting some of 
her limbs. The sight is curious, but it is not a “ sight ” 
within the meaning of the country cousin's acts. Neither 
would it be safe to set him down in a great suburban 
highway and proceed to interpret its physiognomy. 
Yet such a study can be intensely interesting. After 
what law and manner does London creep outward 
over the fields? Well, she does not creep—she leaps. 
She plants a colony three miles out on a highway, intend¬ 
ing an isle of quiet. The colony grows, and gradually 
the intervening space becomes peopled along its edges. 
But to the last you have London at one end and its 
busy colony at the other; Time never hides their duality 
or effaces the signs of their thin and early connection. 
Often, therefore, London seems to have advanced in rings 
or strata divided by emptier, greener neighbourhoods. 
Take the Kingsland-road. You know the Kingsland-road? 
There is no straighter march out of Loudon than this 
highway, which runs north from Shoreditch to Dalston, 
and then, changing its name, Hies on through Stoke 
Newington, Tottenham and Edmonton, to green Hertford¬ 
shire. A little way along it, from Shoreditch, you come 
to the Ironmongers’ Almshouses, standing back from the 
road and spreading their long red roofs to the sun. You 
look through the railings; the sunshine glints on the 
gold necklet of Sir Robert Jeffery, the founder, standing 
in his niche ; it falls softly on the garden grass ; it gleams 
on the windows, where forty poor ladies are drinking tea. 
All through the eighteenth century these almshouses, 
which now flank a roaring highway, stood alone in the 
fields. The white country road wandered past them 
between hedgerows. Then a few Georgian houses rose 
opposite (they are there still), and Hoxton was seen 
forging its way through the fields. That dull area of 
factories and small houses which we know as Haggerston 
was a group of country seats, in one of which Halley, the 
astronomer, was born. To right and left of the road 
were meadows and market gardens. Some of these 
gardens flourished until sixty years ago, when they were 
built over; and the names of the streets tell where the 
myrtle (Myrtle-grove), and the laurel (Laurel-street), and 
the lavender (Lavender-grove), and the bosky thickets 
(Woodland-street) were frugally planted when the nine¬ 
teenth century was young. Well, but we are anticipating. 
The old ladies who smelt the roses and dibbled their 
potatoes in the Almshouse garden when Swift was writing 
to Stella looked up to see the carriers’ carts creaking 
up to Stoke Newington and Enfield. Stoke Newington 
was the colony, planted on the hill-top far from London. 
Newington Green, with its red-brick houses, its wrought- 
iron lamps and gateways, and the venerable sward with its 
weather-worn palings, is still a living witness of the 
eighteenth century. It shows how the Kingsland-road 
must have been dotted with carriages and the carts of 
wine-merchants and tea-men, while it yet ran betw r een 
hedges, and was crossed by rabbits. 

Now to this very day a rural character is seen be¬ 
tween Shoreditch and Dalston. Shoreditch hums, Dalston 
hums, but between them there is calm. Not, all these 
close populations, not all these tramcars and ’buses, and 
reforming vestrymen, have been able to disguise the 
country road joining two distinct and separated places. 
The moment it leaves Shoreditch the Kingsland-road takes 
a character of its own. It does not continue Shoreditch, 
but makes a new start. You find brush-makers, japarmers, 
whip and harness-makers, glass bevellers, tin and plate 
workers, blind makers, shoe factors, paint rrd cu 
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merchants, even a vendor of “materials for drum and 
tambourine makers.” These miscellaneous trades are, as 
it were, “ without the gate,” and the road in which they 
cluster is just springing northward—a wide and hopeful 
highway. See how the draymen shake their reins and 
break into a trot! Soon—just after u crosses the Regent’s 
Canal—the road widens with rural extravagance. The 
pavement becomes a market. Here are dumped articles 
that recall the ’sixties: queer kitchen utensils, seashells 
for garden and rockeries, a shade of wax fruit, a globe 
from a dame's school, a faded portrait of Palmerston. 
Observe the ancient, easy curve of the road, the broken 
sky-line, the red tiles, the wooden drinking trough outside 
the “ Swan,” the air of space, and leisure and quiet 
dealing. Observe, too, the little houses on the west side 
of the road, with their gardens, and hedges, and flowers, 
and plaster cherubs. Look at this faded name, “ Sarah’s 
Place,” on a house half way to Dalston. The name is 
no longer used, the houses being absorbed in the great 
artery. But it recalls the time of the intermittent fringe 
of houses and of first ownership. Sarah was the helpful 
wife or daughter of the man who built the row. In 
“Susannah's Cottages, 1835,” “Hiram’s Cottages, 1827,” 
“ Mansfield’s Cottages,” and “ Richard's Cottage,” you read 
the same story of an extending London, and the exultation 
of her sons advancing up the Kingsland-road to sit under 
their own fig trees. You walk on up the great free road, 
and in ten minutes you are in the bustle of Dalston, and 
have passed from London to London. There is not a 
great or moderate road in London that does not reveal 
its story as plainly, for the persistence of early character 
in a street is astonishing. Eighty years ago the Citv-road 
set out to be a green suburban highway. Pleasant houses 
were built, and within living memory fruit was grown 
,n their gardens. You may find these houses in patches 
of fallen grandeur around the Eagle Tavern. Their gardens 
are covered with workshops and cheap restaurants, pro¬ 
jecting from the old building line ; and their iron balconies, 
that were once twined with creepers, tell the tale of a 
green and comfortable suburb planted too near to London 
and overtaken by the Solway tide of business. The 
City-road resigned itself to a chaotic destiny. It is now 
a great work-a-day artery. It is of noble breadth, and 
the tramcar8, climbing through the haze of a winter 
evening to Islington, seem freighted with the very burden 
of London’s labour. At the hill-top the scene changes, and 
the traffic crowds merrily into the high-street of an old 
village, where you can almost see the toll-gate and the 
herds of cattle coming from the North of England to 
the slaughter. 

The High-streets of London, mark you, are always worth 
study; and if you would know how a once rural 
street may preserve its sleep amid circumambient 
modernity, just turn from Oxford-street into Marylebone 
High-street. Or you may stand on Camberwell-green and 
see roaring tides of humanity go this way and that, but, 
by some miracle, leave Denmark-hill to be a place of 
quiet breathing^ where the way-worn kerbs and weather- 
stained oak palings wander up a lovely hill, flanked with 
old houses and silent lawns, whose cedars imprison the 
night. You wander over Herne Hill, where apricots are 
ripening in Ruskin’s garden, and descend to the new 
villudoms of Dulwich. Or you climb to Norwood, and just 
when you need to be reminded that London, though 
composite, is single, and that siie embrace 1 all this hill- 
and-dale of streets, you come to the crest of Gipsy Hill ; 
and there, far away, over trees, over houses, over infinite 
haze and river smoke, in the very die-cast of your narrow 
view, majestically poised, the Dome and Cross! Incom¬ 
parable, indeterminable, inviolable City, who shall praise 
or blame her enough? As the genius of Shakespeare has 
caused some to think him superhuman, so the magnitude 


and variety of London suggest thoughts that pass the 
bounds of reverence ; and one is tempted to think that 
death itself must be mitigated to those who have known 
such plenitude of life ; that even to the swathed ear there 
will be borne the innumerable sigh, the murmur of 
children playing in the streets, and the tinkling of the 
fire-bell in the station. 


Things Seen. 

The Snob. 

The little museum was full of such things as render 
history actual, giving it that dignity of association which 
makes remoteness live. Through a narrow window I over 
looked the plain where armies had clashed in civil contest, 
on the walls were displayed swords and spurs, pistols and 
accoutrements which that “ old sloth, the plough,” had dis¬ 
covered in its slow, unconscious fashion. I was conjuring 
up a vision of the opposing armies,' and, indeed, had so 
far succeeded as to be aware of converging columns and 
the first thrill of onset, when my dream was broken by 
the arrival of other visitors. Of these, two were clergymen 
—one round and shining, with a full voice and crab-like 
eyes ; the other lank and rather unkempt, with a manner 
which suggested polite boredom. 

The little round man spoke with marked deference, and 
discoursed in set phrases of the museum’s treasures; the 
other appeared to listen, but evidently his attention was 
not fixed, and once his eyes wandered to me; a flash of 
intelligence passed between us, and I could have supposed 
that the narrow shoulders rose to a shrug. Other people 
came in, but still I heard the voice flow on in dull and 
practised cadences. 

On a little desk in the middle of the room lay a Visitors’ 
Book. The round man planted himself before it and turned 
the leaves ostentatiously. The other stood indifferently 
by in an attitude of peaceful resignation. Then the little 
man, having secured an audience, wrote in the book, and 
said, in a full, pulpit voice, “ I’ve entered your name, the 
Honourable and Reverend.” At which the Honourable 
hurriedly departed, the audience grinned, and only the 
little man appeared not to understand. 


The Swimmer. 

We seemed to be sailing between sky and sky; the blue 
below was even deeper than the blue above, a colour more 
alive, more human in its variableness. Hero and there the 
boat cut across lighter streaks, which indicated the set of 
a current about submerged rocks; again she swept on her 
musical way over incalculable depths. The tide was at the 
full; the island we had left lay astern, dimming to a purple 
cloud in the west; the island we were approaching gradually 
took shape, and revealed seawom granite cliffs, from whose 
fanged summits swept up peaceful slopes aglow with 
heather. All about us, I knew, were the most deadly rocks 
and ledges, which at half-tide made the channel bristle with 
peril; but we sailed on under the bellying canvas with a 
security which made us brothers to the gulls screaming in 
our wake. I felt the freedom of wings. 

A quarter of a mile from the little white landing-place to 
which we were bound, I was attracted by something moving 
above the water. As we neared it I saw a human face, the 
face of a man in whose eyes was the splendid joy of the 
strong swimmer. He seemed absolute master of the 
element in which he moved; now he turned upon his 
back to face the east, now he surged forward into the track 
of the westering sun. All at once my supposed freedom 
shrank into something hardly better than an exalted bond¬ 
age. His was the true liberty, fearless and alone. 
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Insanity in Literature. 

The books published lately in Paris are certainly calculated 
to discourage the boldest reader. They reveal a curious 
tltrtible current of insanity; the insanity of hate and the 
insanity of indecency. The dominant note of both phases 
of insanity in this terrible literature is a lugubrious dul- 
ness. The old esprit Gaulois, as we understand it,- was gay 
and gracious even when it was obscene. Wit, playfulness, 
good humour, went with its coarseness, and it was not with¬ 
out a human, healthy, sentimental touch. But all that 
seems fast becoming a memory. Anatole France is our 
single link with the urbane and classic school. The old- 
fashioned grace and gaiety of the race remain with us as 
long as he writes, and with him we still taste the beauty, 
the finish, the clarity, and simplicity of exquisite French 
Jjrosd. But Anatole France is one, and the others, alas! are 
many. They are so many and so Very dreadful that I open 
a new book in dismay, asking myself if it can possibly prove 
worse than the preceding one. To do it justice, it nearly 
always does prove worse. But it is not the hate, the 
obscenity, the improbability of all this modem fiction I 
find its worst features: it is the awful dreariness, the dead 
level of its dulness. Not a trace of wit or humour, not a 
smile or a ray of sunshine ; it is the astonishing absence of 
spontaneity and charm that most surprises me after this. 

When you remember Daudet, both the man and his 
books, with his infinite tenderness, his humour, his charm, 
and laughing delicacy of touch, and then turn to the 
appalling books of his son, L4on Daudet, one asks oneself in 
sorrow what can be the value of heredity. Or rather, it 
would seem, we are forced to conclude, that only the evil 
remains, and blemishes of the father spread and grow to 
blight all freshness in the son. A. Daudet wrote one 
unjust and ugly book, L’lmmortel, a book which 
revealed the rancour and hate at the bottom 
of his heart.* It showed that this great, lovable 
child could hate with vindictiveness and bitter intensity. 
It was a blemish. But how charmingly redeemed, and 
what treasures of sweetness, indulgence, kindliness, and 
abundant good-humour went along with it! But see what a 
moral disease in the son this point of bitterness and rancour 
in the father has become. For Leon Daudet’s literature is 
the very insanity of hate. He offered us a first taste of its 
quality in his abominable Leg Morticnles. Still there 
was a vestige of lucidity left to give a kind of uncertain 
promise of talent. The author had not quite gone mad in 
the sombre depths of his hate. It was the mauvaise 
action of the father in his Immortel repeated in a more 
repulsive form. L6on Daudet had failed in medicine, and 
infamously avenged himself by black calumny of all the 
medical profession. Medicine survived the attacks, and 
doctors and surgeons were found to be as indispensable and 
respected as before. There was one bad doctor the less 
in the world and a worse author in his stead. Since then 
Leon Daudet has written many other books which have 
attracted slight notice, and deserved less. Having lost 
what meagre measure of freshness in style youth gave 
him, he has grown prematurely aged through dulness. 

Leon Daudet’s last book—which, along with the fresh 
monstrosity of Pierre Louys Le Roi Pausole , suggested 
to me the idea of insanity in modern French literature— 
Le, Pays des Parlementeurs, tumbles us into such depths 
of gratuitous calumny as to make the book, if it were 
not offered in deadly seriousness as a study of the French 
politics of our day, a caricature of the wildest kind. The 
unfortunate Rothschilds, under the name of Warmeschwein, 
are incorporated in a single individual who “ smells of 
death.” He is the father of the sect which also “ smells 
of death,” and holds the fortunes of France in the hollow 
of his iniquitous hands. The book is dedicated with tender¬ 


ness and admiration to Edouard Drumont, “ prophet in his 
land.” The servants who reply to Rothschild's imperious 
ring are senators and deputies. They crawl on their 
knees before him and receive -weekly cheques. The 
Presidents Waldeck Rousseau and Brisson simultaneously 
brush his trousers and receive with gratitude a kick for 
their pains. He calls the Prime Minister hit minister, 
and threatens him with a loss of office in case of dis¬ 
obedience. President Faure, Leon Daudet gravely asserts, 
was assassinated by the Jews in “ a subtle and lewd way.” 
This is a delicate reference to the cause of the late 
lamented President’s death. Rothschild has a “ bureau 
des souillures.” This is where all the Christian Parlia¬ 
mentary consciences are purchased and Christian souls 
are irreparably soiled and corrupted. Those Parliamen¬ 
tarians rich enough not to need bribes go there “ attracted 
by the odour of death and the delights of putrefaction.” 
And this is supposed to be a serious picture of modern 
Paris! There is really supposed to exist somewhere in 
Paris a ghoul or vampire like Leon Daudet’s caricatural 
Rothschild, in a sort of moral cavern, in which he devours 
poor Christian souls by the thousand. Ministries rise 
and fall at his potent will, and he holds the country 
through terror of war, which it knows he can proclaim by 
a nod. He has only to give the signal to his friend 
and slave the Emperor of Germany, or bid England prepare 
her battleships. 

All this would be comic enough if it were not so 
lamentably sad. To witness this steady degradation of 
the wittiest, the most interesting and brightest race of 
the world through a pitiful and base army of raging 
pamphleteers and pornographers ! To see what nationalism 
has made of a once charming and sprightly talent like 
Jules Lemaitre’s! To read such foaming and infamous 
nonsense written by men not regarded by their fellow 
citizens as fit subjects for Le Salpetri&re or some refuge 
for diseased minds 1 For all these shameless lunatics of 
the pen are stark, infuriated anti-Dreyfusards. Even 
Gyp, who used to make us laugh with her very improper 
but witty studies of fashionable and titled Paris, where, 
according to her, there does not seem to be a virtuous 
woman or an honourable man (I will not say “ gentleman,” 
for Gyp seems never to suspect what that article may 

be)—Gyp has become as dull and vulgar as 

Drumont or Rochefort. Her novels are now 

cnly gross attacks upon foreigners and Jews. In 

her latest, Friquette, she shows us a wicked Jewish 
millionaire planning to seduce a little circus star, an angel 
of purity and innocence. He, too, smells of death—is 
he not a Jew? How about St. Joseph, the Virgin Mar} - , 
the twelve Apostles, not to speak of Christ? Well, when 
Gyp wants to paint the superlative wickedness of the 
Hebrew millionaire she makes Friquette cry : “ Oh, he is 
a dreadful man 1 He is a Dreyfusard. He subscribes to 
the Aurore and the Sie.de 1 ” Apart from the question 
of politics and race, is not this a frightful descent for the 
amusing and witty Gyp? To have written Le Petit Bob, 
and then gravely tell us that a man is an ogre of vice 
and villainy because he subscribes to the Aurore and the 
Siecle! Maurice Barres, who once had real talent, who 
gave us a most remarkable description of that strange, 
beautiful little town of St. Louis amid dead lagoons, 
Aigues Mortes, lost it in the morass of hate invented 
by nationalism and the Ligue de la Patrie Franchise. He 
and his seven Lorrains have soothed our expectations into 
sleep that waketh not again. Bourget, dilettante in 
politics, has kept clear of virulence and hate. He only 
clamours for revived faith, which is legitimate ; and is too 
elegant and intelligent, though dull enough, heaven knows! 
with his eternal psychology and intellectual casuistry, to 
wallow in anti-Semitism. Let all the world be Catholic, 
in the perfumed, artistic sense of the word, and M. Bourget 
will allow the poor Jews to live. There are domestic 
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leasotis why lie cannot consistently talk of the race as 
‘ si idling of death.” 

The other phase of insanity in literature is even more 
deplorable and more hopelessly sad. It is scarcely drearier 
reading, but how much harder! To wade through the 
mire of virulent, hate offered us as an intellectual 
promenade round Parisian parliamentarism by Leon 
ltaudet is the sorriest entertainment for our leisure. But 
it, is still less revolting, less marked by irremediable 
decay and deliberate prostitution of talent than Pierre 
Louys’ singularly evil Roi Patisole. Worse books than 
this atrocious pornography have reached me since its 
appearance, but by more insignificant writers. All hear 
the same stamp : an absence of emotion, of one moment's 
sincerity among the host of foul personages who move 
in these countless pages : an unapproachable, inconceivable 
depth of callous depravity, a heartlessness surely never 
before exhibited by a whole class, however small, still 
representative ; a lack of anything approaching hilarity, 
a morose, uniform, vicious sadness, the sadness of the 
damned soul condemned to sin, not because he likes it, 
but. because it is his punishment as a damned soul; not 
even allowed the dignity of tears, remorse and repentance, 
but constrained to grin and sneer, to stain and dim 
with his infamous, pestilent breath the mirror of honest 
life. In Zola’s books you hold your nose at times, 
but there was the writer’s sincerity, a certain heavy 
conscientiousness and conviction to help you through the 
mire, and then sometimes Zola bursts out in the lyric and 
profoundly emotional mood. But these insane erotics have 
no lyric hours, no moments of emotion, no sincerity or 
conviction. They do not ask you to hold your nose. 
They simply make you long to build an asvlum for the 
lost souls of literature. Not long ago I heard, at a dinner 
table, advanced the conclusion that the recovery of the 
consumptive Pierre Louvs, some years ago, just after the 
appearance of his first literary crime. Aphrodite, is a 
proof against the existence of Providence, for had he died, 
as all expected then, he would not have perpetrated the 
worse horrors that have followed it. Certainlv it would 
have been a clear gain to French letters had the Roi 
Pmmole not been written. When writers, with as 
good a will as the ineffable Louys, who are just as sickly 
and inexpressibly corrupt, as destitute ns he of gaiety, 
wit, humour, and virility in the best sense of the word, 
who, to quote his brother in literary insanity, Leon 
Dnudet, are as morosely attracted by the delights of 
putrefaction and the odour of moral death, but who write 
less well, read this master’s lucubrations, his persistent 
studv of remorseless and infinite lubricity, they think 
success in such a path no difficult achievement, since all 
demanded of the writer is not to have a story to tell, 
not to try to tell one, not to be ashamed, to go one 
better than the last pornographer, to rob life of all joy 
and charm and sweetness and cleanliness. 

Hannah Lynch. 


£ ‘ The English of the English.’* 

Under this title Mr. Julian Balph has written an article 
in HHrper'Maymi ne, which, as we think, abounds in 
mistakes. Yet we have a certain sympathy with an 
American, whose intention it is to turn the tables on 
English censors of the American tongue. We have all 
railed at Americanisms, without sufficiently defining or 
qualifying our repugnances. And now Mr. llulph comes 
along and levels a general charge of eccentricity against 
the English of the English. We like his courage. Un¬ 
fortunately, Mr. Balph does not seem to have ascertained 
what the English of the English really is. Again and 
again he attributes to us usages with which we are quite 


untainmar. His article goes to show how difficult it is lor 
a stranger to find out what is typical of the country in 
which he finds himself and avoid taking accidents for 
essentials and freaks for habits. 

Mr. Ralph’s opening statement should have given a 
different tone to his article, which is written in a vein 
very near to taunt. He says of his own countrymen : 

We speak English ; but we have built up our forms of 
English expression upon the English of a few shires of the 
old country as it was spoken between two and three centuries 
ago, while they have been blending and changing the speech 
of all their home peoples during the same period. The 
result is that an American can hardly utter a sentence in 
England without calling attention to the difference between 
his speech and that of the people about him. 

Allowing this broad statement to pass ns correct, 
ought it not to chasten Mr. Ralph’s spirit, and give him 
a certain respect for that English which is based, not upon 
the speech of a few shires, as it was heard two and three 
centuries ago, but upon the speech of all the shires as 
it has been developed in the country of its birth and 
nurture? Little does this thought lower Mr. Ralph’s 
crest. Just as little does the fact that several thousand 
miles of water divide England from the United States 
appear to suggest to him that differences are inevitable 
and even desirable. 

Many of the differences of speech which Mr. Ralph 
names are so trivial and so easily grasped that they hardly 
seem worth mention ; others are wrongly stated. Here 
is Mr. Ralph’s first batch : 

If you ask a guest at your home in England whether he 
likes liis meat rare, he .asks what you said, because he does 
not understand you. He calls meat underdone when it is 
not thoroughly cooked. If you tell him you fear the 
asparagus is canned, he is at a loss again, because he would 
have said it was tinned. To ask him to pass the powdered 
sugar will again set him to wondering, for he calls it icing 
sugar, generally, though he knows that it is sometimes 
called caster or sifted sugar. And if you have candy on the 
table you may not call it so without betraying vour foreign 
origin, for he calls candy “sweets,” abbreviated from 
“ sweetmeats,” and used to designate all preserves, puddings, 
pies, candies, and jams. 

To go farther along the eccentricities of English at the 
dining-table, most persons know, 1 suppose, that the beet is 
called beet-root, corn-starch is corn Hour, corned beef (or a 
particular cut of it) is called “ silversides of beef,” and 
napkins are serviettes. 

If in a shop I say, “ I want a paper of pins,” the clerk 
says, “Thank you. A great many Americans in London, 
now,aren’t there ?” “On yes,” I say ; “ 1 meant a packet of 
pins.” To ask for a spool of cotton is to set a clerk to staring 
at you, and to speak of a baby-carriage is to speak of the 
unknown, because spools of cotton or silk are called reels, 
and baby-carriages are known as perambulators—shortened 
to “prams” in the speech of millions. 

English hosts who would not understand a request to be 
served with meat rare are surely themselves rare. 

“ 1’nderdone ” is the more usual word, but the use of 
" rare ” would be both understood and welcomed at most 
tables. The difference between canned and tinned is 
trivial. As for powdered sugar, the reuuest for it 
would hardly excite remark, the expression being really 
more instantly intelligible, and, we believe, nearly as 
frequent in England ns icing, caster, or sifted sugar. 
Candy on the table might be called sweets, if its identity 
were not immediately seen: but there would be no 
confusion with the “ sweets ” that had preceded it, an 
expression which is only used " to designate all preserves, 
puddings, pies, candies, and jams ” collectively. Beet 
is not called beet-root, for beet is used of the vegetable 
as a basis of sugar in manufacture, beet-root of the vege¬ 
table served at dinner. “ Napkins are serviettes.” They 
are. but we rejoice to say that serviettes are napkins. 
Both words are used, and we believe that the elect prefer 
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napkins; at any rate, we do. Similarly, if we wanted 
some pins we should be as likely to ask for a “ paper ” 
as a “ packet,” but we should not expect, on the strength 
of our use of “ paper,” to be asked what sort of passage 
we had. Mr. Ralph draws a pathetic picture of an English 
lady shopping in London, and asking for a dress preserver, 
an egg-whisk, a coal-scoop, and a camisole, instead of 
the American dress-shield, egg-beater, coal-scuttle, and 
corset-cover. He should know that an English house¬ 
wife regularly speaks of an egg-beater. She certainly does 
not ask for a coal-scoop when she wants a coal-scuttle, 
though a small shop-keeper, intent on the jargon of his 
trade, may recommend a coal-scoop to her attention. She 
calls a coal-scuttle a coal-scuttle, meaning an open vessel 
made of galvanised iron. But when she buys a coal-box 
she asks whether the coal-scoop is with it, meaning its 
short-handled shovel. She may ask for a camisole in 
preference to the American corset-cover, but we can inform 
Mr. Ralph that she is far more likely to ask for an 
under-bodice or bodice-slip than either. Nor does our habit 
of calling a letter-box a pillar-box lead us, as Mr. Ralph 
supposes, to call a lamp-post a lamp-pillar. An elevator 
is certainly a lift, and as elevators become more common 
this brevity becomes more acceptable. “ A picture-mat 
is a mount.” We have no wish to recriminate ; our whole 
point is that these differences are immaterial, or merely 
interesting. But we cannot conceal our satisfaction that 
in England a picture-mat is a mount. Mr. Ralph says 
that the American instalment plan is in England the 
hire-system. We use both expressions. “ The American 
word yard, meaning the space around or beside a house, is 
unknown.” Really! “ The English do not understand 

what a pocket-book is. They understand the word porte- 
monnaie, but never use it. Purse is their word for the 
thing they carry' money in.” Are we to understand that 
the word purse is unknown in America? Because if so, 
it seems rather curious that the very first sentence of 
the latest addition to the American “ Dollar Library ” 
of novels describes the heroine as taking money from 
her “ purse.” “ One buys most dry goods at a mercer’s.” 
Does one? “Chickens are not chickens, but are fowls.” 
We have observed this to be so ; but we always asked 
for chickens. “ When you inquire after the health of 
anyone, he or she is always tit if in good health, and 
seedy if not well.” Surely this does not exhaust our 

Btock of health-reports. “ Scrub-w’omen are charwomen.” 
That is true, and we fancy they will insist on remaining 
charwomen. But why call the word an “ eccentricity ” ? 

Mr. Ralph’s least excusable fall comes at the end of his 
article. Tired of comparing the two languages on common 
ground, he says: 

I am going to be so bold as to say that Dickens, greatest 
celebrator of the London poor, either had no ear for even 
the coarsest variations of his mother-tongue, or else became 
so Londonese himself, that he did not notice the talk all 
around him. What he set down as the speech of the masses 
I never once heard in London, and what the cockney 
lingo really is he gives no hint of in a single line 
that I can recall in all his books. ... It may be a 
shocking thing to say, but Barry Pain knows London better 
than the great genius at story-telling did, for the speech 
which has clung to these masses missed the ear of Dickens, 
who not only let it go, but invented out of the whole cloth, 
not any dialect, but a number of methods of expression 
such as I never heard in use in London or anywhere else. 

Mr. Ralph has not suspected that the Cockney dialect is 
constantly changing, and has changed greatly within living 
memory. Dickens reproduced what he heard, but it was 
not the speech that Mr. Barry Pain hears to-day. More¬ 
over, it is not possible for a novelist to reproduce the 
Cockney dialect faithfully and continuously. Mr. Pain 
does it in short verses and sketches ; but a novel in which 
the pure lingo of ’Arry were kept up from page to page 
would be intolerable. 


Correspondence. 

Life and Literature. 

Sir, —I am afraid that Mr. Cole does not quite apprehend 
either Stevenson’s meaning or the purport of my own 
remarks. 

Stevenson says : “ People think that striking situations 
or good dialogue are got by studying life.” This implies 
that a study of life is not directly essential to the pro¬ 
duction of a story, as the anonymous gentleman who first 
broached the subject clearly saw. Ergo, when I support 
this implication, do I not agree entirely with R. L. S. ? 

Mr. Cole misrepresents Stevenson when he says the latter 
“ merely said that life was not a place where dialogue 
and incident could be found ready-made,” etc .; he seems 
quite blind to the literary sense of the matter. Stevenson, 
by implication, and as a man of letters, certainly does put 
the study of life in a secondary place for the literary 
purpose. To say that he “ deprecates ” it is another 
matter; he need not go out of his way to do so; the 
study of life was a business altogether subservient to his 
art. As Mr. Cole says, “ Life itself is infinitely too 
complex . . . for any of them to be taken ns they stand,” 
etc.; which is one reason why a novelist inclines to create 
a coherent world of his own, in which to try the depths 
of the wisdom he has half-unconsciously acquired while 
looking out upon the “ heterogeneous normal manifesta¬ 
tions ” of ordinary life. 

Mr. Cole’s rather abstruse interpretation of Stevenson’s 
meaning is really beside the point; we all know that art 
is largely imaginative selection. Of the study of life 
itself (which is the point), Stevenson, says Mr. Cole, “ says 
nothing,” apart from the quotation given above 1 Mr. 
Cole then boldly judges that Stevenson was a student of 
life, on the evidence of his work. “ Stevenson, of all 
men , made his work a record of wdiat he learnt from life 
by careful and unremitting study.” 

This is hard on Stevenson ; for his books of travel and 
his essays are rather impressionistic than studious, and his 
novels are the work of one to whom romance and art 
were everything.—I am, etc., 

C. T. Podmohb. 

22, Albert-place, Longsight, Manchester. 


The New “ Hazlitt.’’ 

Sir,-— Of your grace, may I inquire through your 
columns whether it is too late for Messrs. Dent to re¬ 
consider the prospectus of their Library Edition of 
Hazlitt ? These publishers have laid all lovers of the 
English classics under a heavy debt of gratitude for their 
admirable editions of the works of other authors, and I 
looked for this prospectus with considerable interest. But, 
now that I have seen it, I must confess frankly that I am 
much disappointed with it. 

The type of the proposed page is much too small. In 
the edition of Hazlitt’s writings comprised in seven volumes 
of the “ Bohn Libraries ” (containing three-fourths of the 
works mentioned in the present prospectus), with all its 
faults, the page is set up in a larger and more readable 
type ; and I, for one, hesitate to spend four guineas upon 
a smaller type edition, which only promises to add about 
thirty per cent, (and that of less considerable matter) to 
what I already possess in Messrs. Bell's edition. The 
first volume, as projected, will contain essays which occupy 
574 of Messrs. Bell’s pages, and to that bulk of material 
must be added Mr. Henley’s Introduction—which, it is to 
be hoped, will be long rather than short. Here is too 
much compression. Then, too, when one observes the 
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infrequency of paragraphs in many of Hazlitt’s writings, 
one cannot help thinking of the clumsy appearance which 
will be presented by page after page of unbroken print in 
Messrs. Dent’s format. 

Of the Napoleon enough has been said by competent 
critics. Although the latest edition is in the hands of 
the remainder booksellers, this work is an example of 
sustained literary effort, such ns is afforded by none other 
of Hazlitt’s. 

I may say that I miss from the-prospectus any promise 
of the indices which are the gravest want in the Bohn 
edition. For the purposes of ready reference, indices are 
especially invaluable in the case of works of a miscellaneous 
character, such as those of Hazlitt, who touches again and 
again upon the same topics—often in the most unlooked- 
for connections. 

To sum up, I should have preferred to give, say, six 
or seven guineas for a really complete edition, printed in 
a larger type upon a lighter page, and furnished with 
ample indices. As it is, what with the close-printing, the 
small type, and the incomplete character of the proposed 
edition, I am not tempted to risk four guineas upon it. 
I know that I am not alone in holding the opinion which 
I have attempted to express in this letter, and would fain 
hope that Messrs. Dent might still see their way to issue 
a revised prospectus.—I am, etc., 

Edinburgh. “ N.” 


Oming to premure on our spate several letters are held over. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 99 (New Series'). 

La(*t week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the l>est verse, not 
exceeding sixteen lines, entitled “ Sea Birds.” We award the prize 
to the writer of the following (H. C. P.), whose full name and address 
do not appear to have readied us. Will he kindly send them ‘r 

O happy bird, low poised above the blue, 

Scorning the toilsome earth. 

Since downward first thy oircliog pinions flew 

From the high crannied home which gave thee birth ; 

Two kingdoms are thy own : o’er sky and sea 
Thou wanderest ever free. 

O happy bird, thou hast no thought nor care— 

I would not have thee know— 

Whether twas hate or love or wild despair 
That forced that yearning cry so long ago: 

“ Ah ! could I with the halcyon take my flight. 

When the blue wave flowers white! ” 

[H. C. P.] 

Other verses are as follows : 

With your grandly sweeping motion, O ve strong birds of the ocean, 
You are flying, dipping, flying o'er the waves that rise and fall; 

In higher air soft gliding, or deep in waves low hiding, 

You mock their undulations os you float above them all. 

Far. far at sea we meet you, and in wildest storms we greet you, 

With steadfast will, untiring wings, a-battliug for your life ; 
A-swishing and a-swirling, through strongest winds self-lmrling— 
And it's oh, the deep enjoyment of a strength divine—and strife ! 

You seem an incarnation of the spirit of the nation, 

With the roving and the force—the independence of the sea : 

In the air there's room for wheeling—and there’s no fear of the 
ceiling: 

And it*s pleasant just to try your wings as far as you can see. 

And you do not care a feather if it’s bright or stormy weather, 

And rightly—given trust and stem endeavour—where's the care? 
So. though salt sea-spray be blinding, we must go on never-minding, 
Like you, dear birds, for, truly—God and Love are everywhere ! 

[W. S. B., Blaeklieatk.] 


Ye who the seas outbraving, 

Wherever the black waves throng, 

Make mock of the,ocean's raving, 

Make mock of the storm-wind’s song : 

Who fill the air with your clamour 
Amid the Antarctic floes. 

And shatter the silent glamour 

That broods o’er the northern snows. 

Sea-birds, old ocean’s daughters, 

Ye know our island race, 

Sous of the winds and waters, 

Who roam from place to place, 

Who follow your flight out yonder 
Betwixt the sea and the sky, 

And crave no lot but to wander 
And rest not till they die. 

[W. H. C., Cambridge.3 

Like bow drawn light along the strings, 

To the sea's lute, a soft wind sings ; 

Songs of faint, sweet, unworldly things — 

Of breeze and surf—Ah ! flash of wings— 

Sea-birds go by! 

Poised on a wave’s turn—then away ! 

Grace of white curves ’neath boulders grey, 

Lost in the haze across the bay, 

What long-shut doors open and stay, 

Sea-birds go by! 

Gleaming and song with an empty sky, 

Piercing call of a gull's long cry ! 

Far hundred leagues the cities lie, 

We want them not, the sea nor I, 

Where birds go by ! 

[E. C. M. D., Devon.] 

Other verses received from the following : 

A. E. W. Greenock; A. A. B., West Bromwich ; F. B. D., Tor¬ 
quay : T. C., Buxted; M. H. J. L., Folkestone ; H. P. W., Otterl.mm : 
F. H. 0., Tunbridge Wells; A. R. P., Hampstead; J. K. W., St. 
Ives; E. H., Chelsea; J. P., New Tredegar; P. R., Birmingham ; 
R. R. W., Sudbury ; A. D. B., Liverpool: E. R., Loudon : E. C J., 
Caimforth: J. F. H., Ramsgate: E. II. H., Streatlmm: A. F., 
Exmouth : H. V. S., Shepherd’s Bush ; P. L. B., Tonbridge ; C. C'., 
London: M. A. M., Stirling. 


Competition No. 100 (New Series). 

“The Academy might offer a prize for the best list of the novels 
which have effected revolutions in law or manners.” Thus Mr. W. P. 
James in the St. .James's Oazrtte. A good suggestion: wc will. 
Competitors should state briefly their reasons for the inclusion of -each 
novel in their lists. For the sake of uniformity the following arrange¬ 
ment should be adopted: 

Pickivick Papers (Charles Dickens).—Because until this novel 
appeared the theory of Tittlebats was unknown to science, and the 
source of the Hampstead ponds, now understood by ever}' London 
child, was a dark and perplexing riddle. 

-( ).-kc. 

-. - ( )--&e. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, August 21. Each answer must lie accompanied by the 
coupon to bo found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than ono attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other¬ 
wise the first only will l>e considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volumes of 
the Ac ademy can be supplied for 1 s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8 s. 9 d. Communications should 

be addressed to the Publisher , 43, Chancery-lane. 
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.VOir READY. 

WA8 ALFRED KING OF ENGLAND? 

By A SAXON. 

Demy 8v«, cloth, 2s. fid. 

A brief review of one of our latest text-books, showing the true relations of 
Prince Alfred both to the Saxon ]ieop'e in knglaud anil to her Homan invaders. 
HARRISON & SONS, Publishers, .ill, Pall Mali, S.W. 


M CJD IE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

EMLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATAIOCUE 

(Over 500 pages, 6vo, bound ir green cloth)- 

All the Principal Works in Circulation at tlie Library 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Nr table Publications in 
most Branches of Literature. 

Boohs of Permanent Interest on Political and Social 
Topics, the Army, Navy, Arts, Scikxoe, Philosophy, 
Sport, Theology, History, Biography, and Fiction. 

Price Is. 6d 

Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE contain¬ 
ing Books in French, German, Italian, Russian, 
and Spanish. Price Is. 6d. 


TXdCTTIDIIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria 8treet, London. 

LONDON LIBRARY, 

ST. JA MES’S SQUAR E, S.W. 

Poi'ron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President- LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents —The Right Hon. LORD ACTON ; the Right Hon. A. J. 
BALFOUR, M.P.; The Right Hon. \V. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. ; 
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Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, Dean 
•of Armagh, the Kev. Canon H. D. Rawnaley, Herbert 
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M.A., Frankfort Moore, and Thomas Hardy. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE LADY OP LYNN. 

By Sir WALTER BESANT. Author of 11 The Orange Girl,” Ac. 

With 12 IlhmratioTiH by G. Dkmain-Hammond. Crown Kvo, cloth, gilt top, 6*. 

"Certain of wide popularity,.Sir Walter Besant was a born story-teller, like another and greater 

Sir Walter before him; and eo ‘The Lady of Lynn’ will not only obtain but deserve a wide and 
long-continued approbation."— Globe. 

“ The story is sure to please anybody who likes an English novel ."—Scot smart. _ 

THE HONOUR of the ARMY, &c. By Emile Zola. 

Edited by K. A. V1ZETELLY. Crown 8vn, cloth, 3s. fid. 

“ To many readers M. Zola’s new volume wdl be at once a revelation and a delight. He stands revealed 

as a humorist of the first order.The story which gives its title to the volume is as impressive a piece of 

work as we have met with for some time. But 4 Nam&s’ is our favourite. It is a story of extraordinary 
p ower and suotlety .”—Sew Age. 

popular six-shilling novels. 

A FORBIDDEN NAME: a Story of the Court of Catherine 

the Great. By FRED W HIS HAW. 

“Mr. Fred. Whishaw'a customary skill in telling Russian stories has not deserted him in ‘ A Forbidden 
Name.’.The tale is brightly written, and contains much thrilling incident .’’—Daily Telegraph. 

THE MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. By Fergus Hume. 

Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” Ac. 

“A capital novel, which no one will read without enjoying.”— Scotsman. 

WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Antrobus, Author of “ Quality 

Corner." SECOND EDITION.- 

“ ‘ Wilde rs moor * is rarely excellent as a novel. Every character is well drawn; two are as new in 

fiction as each is true to the reader's perception.Yet it is not so much these qualities that make the book 

so delightful, eo memorable among novels, as the tone, the thought, the quiet, sad humour, the flue 
observation, the pity, and the poetry of it."— World. 

MONONIA; a Love Story of 44 Forty-eight.” By Justin 

McCarthy, Author of “ Dear I*dy Disdain," Ac. ° 

“One of the most delightful Irish novels that hand ever ]>enned..and while everything that Mr. 

McCarthy has ever written is characteristic of himself, graceful, pure, and true, and essentially manty, in 
this his latest work he has excelled himself.The book aa a whole is a magnificent one ."—Irish Independent . 

THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. By the Authors of 

“The Medicine L*dy.” SECOND EDITION. 

•‘Full of sparkling dialogue and stirring scenes."— Lady. 

HER LADYSHIPS SECRET. By William Westall, Author 

of “ With the Red Eagle," Ac. 

“ A sound story, well conceived and capably told."— Outlook. 

RUNNING! AMOK; a Story of Adventure. By George 

MANVILLE FENN. ° 

“If you are in the mood for stories of hairbreadth escapes you will enjoy Mr. Manville Fenn’s 
‘ Running Amok ’ at least sufficiently to pass pleasantly for you a couple of excitm< hours.”— Truth. 

A SORE TEMPTATION. By John K. Leys. 

“Mr. Leys possesses to Dorfection the knack of conceiving and constructing a good story *A Sore 

Temptation ’ might almost figure as a model for story-writers. The threads are always perfectly clear, anti 
the iuterest never droops .’’—Daily Expr ess. _ * 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY STORIES. 

DEACON BRODIE; or, Behind the Mask. By Dick 

DONOVAN, Author of “ A Detective’s Triumphs,” Ac. 

“ Bustling enough and 4 bluggy ’ enough for the most insatiable schoolboy.’’— Scotsman. 

TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By 8undowner. 

“ The stories have the great merit of being brief and bright, and as interesting as they are varied in 
subject and vivacious in treatment —Altogether, this is a delightful book, and wilt be thoroughly appre¬ 
ciated wherever a good story gracefully and cleverly told can find favour .”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By A. Werner. 

“ The story of this little brown imp is fasciuating: the easy, quaint, generally unexpected hnmoroue- 
ness of the author’s manner; the slight but effective touches by which the respective characters of the 
actors in the stirring li«tie drama are portrayed; the diablerie and charm of Chapenga. and the quiet, 
masterly nobility of Beckford, combined with the entire novelty of the scene, the people, and the situation, 
are things to bo grateful for.”— World. 

THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. By James Payn. 

PAUL FERROLL. By Mr3. Archer Clive. 

WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. By Mrs. 

_ ARCHER CLIVE. _ 
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A SOWER of WHEAT. By Harold Bindloss. 

A FIGHT to a FINISH. By Florence Warden. 

THE CANKERWORM. By George Manville Fenn. 

THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himself. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Shiel. 

THE HOUSE on tbe SCAR. By Bertha Thomas. 

THREE MEN of MARK. By Sarah Tytler. 

JUDAH PYECROFT. PURITAN. By Harry Lindsay. 
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The Literary Week. 

A good deal is being said in American papers about the 
decline of the “ Kipling fad ” in France. We are told 
that as soon as Frenchmen really began to read him, they 
found that, they didn’t like him in the least. But this is 
easily explained. The writings of Mr. Kipling have 
widened even our own vocabulary and vision to a remark¬ 
able extent. It would be strange if a writer who exacted 
attention and agility from readers of his own blood, and 
who, to begin with, is essentially English, should find an 
unquestioned home on Gallic bookshelves. 


The vicissitudes of Editors would make an admirable 
subject for enquiry in the slack season. Newspapers go 
on, but editors do not. Mr. Lehmann, who threw him¬ 
self so vigorously into the direction of the Daily News, 
has resigned his post, not on account of any change in his 
convictions, but because of certain difficulties in the 
domestic management of the paper. Mr. Lehmann talks 
of his experience as though it had been a kind of holiday 
task ; but perhaps if it had been a more extended one, 
he would have come to think less complacently of the mid¬ 
night oil. 

Mr. George Moore, as was to be expected, has been 
drawn into replying to certain strictures passed upon the 
propriety of some of the details in Sister Teresa. Mr. 
Moore’s defence, it must be said, is temperate and just. 
“ It should never be forgotten,” he writes, “ that what 
seems good to-day seems wrong to-morrow, and critics of 
art- and morals would save themselves from many mistakes 
if they waited for their opinions to ripen.” As an 
instance of his own critical indiscretions, Mr. Moore cites 
his early' opinion of Tolstoy’s Resurrect ion, which he 
advised Messrs. Walter Scott, not to publish on the strength 
of having read some thirty or forty pages. Mr. Moore 
adds: " When the book appeared it was sent to me, and 
before I had read half of it I regretted my r foolish opinion, 
and as I approached the end of the book my remorse can 
be more easily imagined than described.” 


like the following, doubt loss, act as a sort of index when 
looking up a passage, but do they conduce to one's enjoy¬ 
ment in reading?—“Of auction sales,” “She is a social 
success,” “Jos, in a pitiable state,” “Lady Jane is in¬ 
dignant,” ' He thinks less of the Colonel,” etc. 


Another edition of Thackeray's works is to be issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan at -Is. fid. the volume. The original 
illustrations, and facsimiles of the original paper wrappers, 
will be included. 


A complete pocket edition of Dickens’s works will 
shortly' be issued jointly by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
the owners of the copyrights, and Mr. Henry' Frowde, of 
the Oxford University Press. It will be printed on the 
Oxford India paper, and will include all the additional 
stories and sketches which appear in the Gadshill and 
authentic editions. Upwards of - six hundred illustra¬ 
tions will appear, being reproductions from the original 
drawings by Seymour, “ Phiz,” Cruikshank, Landseer, 
Leech, etc. At the beginning of each book a list of the 
principal characters mentioned in the volume will appear. 


A number of American writers, with some of whose 
names we are unfamiliar, have been confessing to the 
coinage of certain words. Most of these efforts do not 
strike us ns happy or valuable, though Mrs. Atherton's 
“ littleist,” as a synonym for “realist,” is suggestive. 
“ Dendral,” meaning woody, is, of course, accurate, but 
ugly : and “ viewpoint,” for point of view, is much too 
American for our taste. The verb “ to fin ” is not bad, 
but is it new? We suspect that fish have "finned the 
sea ” before. 


Mr. Henry Frowde informs us that the whole of the 
edition of the Oxford University Press collotype facsimile 
of the First Folio Shakespeare was subscribed for within 
six weeks of the issue of the preliminary' prospectus. We 
understand that the volumes cannot be ready for distribu¬ 
tion until the autumn of 1902. 


The Letters of T. E. Brown were so cordially received 
last year that Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. are 
publishing a volume of sermons from the same hand. The 
sermons in this volume are a selection from a large 
number which Mr. Brown preached at Clifton, in the Tsle 
of Man, and elsewhere. The Bishop of Hereford is to 
write a short introductory note to the volume. 


Messrs. Dent have begun to issue Thackeray’s novels 
in their all-embracing “Temple Classics.” A beginning 
has been made with Vanity Fair, in three volumes. There 
is no need to say that the edition is neatness itself. It 
is a pity, however, that the dedication is printed “ To 
B. W. Proctor.” Bryan Walter Procter (Barry Cornwall) 
s]a*lt his name thus, not Proet-o-r. Mr. Walter Jerrold is 
responsible for the notes and marginalia. Headings 


Lovers of humorous verse have been astounded to learn 
that the unforgettable line, 

Where the Rudyards cease from kipling, and the Haggards 
ride no more, 

was not, after all, written bv J. K. Stephen. At- least, so 
Mr. H. Maurice Berkeley’ says, in a recent, letter to the 
Outlook. Mr. Berkeley states that the line was his, and 
further, that he was the author of the Walt. Whitman 
parody in Lapsus Calami. He had, however, no oppor¬ 
tunity of communicating with “ J. K. S.” on the subject, 
as he was not, aware of their inclusion in the volume until 
some years after its publication, and at, a time when 
Stephen was mentally’ unfit. “ Any one who knew the 
man at all well,” says Mr. Berkeley, “ would bear me out. 
in saying that he was likely’ enough to have published the 
lines, in all good faith, believing them to be his own.” 
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PoETitr will not be wanting for our refreshment this 
autumn. Mrs. Meynell has a new volume of verse in 
preparation, which Mr. John Lane will issue. Mrs. 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson will also be represented by a 
collection of her verse, which Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen 
will issue; it will be dedicated to the Right Hon. George 
Wyndham, M.P. 


Tiie Dublin Evening Mail, kindly forwarded by a 
render, brings us a catalogue of the books belonging to the 
late Mr. Charles S. Parnell, which were sold by auction in 
Dublin on the 14th, and the prices they fetched. The list 
is long and miscellaneous, representing, however, a well 
stocked library. The prices are small throughout, most 
of them being under a sovereign, and very many under 
ten shillings. The highest price paid for any book at the 
auction was for “ Shakespeare’s Works,” in 1 vol. It is 
a fourth folio edition with Droehout.’s portrait (mounted) 
and Ben Jonson’s lines beneath, a name cut from the 
top of title ; the last four leaves are imperfect, portions of 
them being frayed away, otherwise a fairly good and clean 
copy. The book is almost 14 by 9 inches, old calf, London, 
1685. When Colonel Tottenham, D.L., after a spirited 
competition, was declared the purchaser at £35, he was 
warmly applauded. Striking evidence of the value of 
Parliamentary eloquence was given when Mrs. Cassidy was 
declared the purchaser of 30 volumes (1857-80) of 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. They were put up at 
2s. 6d., and the only bid was Mrs. Cassidy’s. 


As we anticipated, Mr. Charles Linnell has dealt with the 
apparent discrepancy (pointed out by Mr. W. P. James) 
ir. the history of the publication of John Inylesant, which 
we noted last week. Writing to the Athenceum, Mr. 
Linnell says: “ Mr. James says this statement (‘ the 
MS was never sent to any publisher ’) ‘ seems to contra¬ 
dict, and to be intended to contradict, the story that the 
book was rejected by James Payn as “ reader ” for 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.’ Yes, Mr. Payn did reject 
the hook, but not the MS. Let me confirm the state¬ 
ment ‘The MS. was never sent to any publisher.’ When 
Mr. Payn wrote: ‘ it had bored him in manuscript,’ he 
had forgotten that he had read John Inglesant in print. 
Moreover, the identical copy sent to Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co., and read by Mr. Payn and returned by him to me, 
is still in my possession. Let me say that the book was 
sent to Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., together with a 
letter. My letter was brief: ‘Would Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co. read the book, and, if they thought well 
of it, could they undertake its publication?’ The reply 
to that letter will be found in Messrs. Smith, Elder and 
Co.’s letter-book.” 


The same paper prints an “ uncollected poem by Charles 
Lamb,” contributed by Mr. R. A. Potts, who says that it. 
was written for the Coleridge-Lloyd-Lamb volume in 179C, 
under the title “ To a Young Lady Going out to India,” but 
was rejected bv Coleridge, whereupon Lamb sent it 
to the Monthly Magazine. There it appeared under the 
heading “ To a Young Lady,” over the initials C. L. It 
seems strange that it should have been overlooked by 
Lamb’s editors, but we suppose that Mr. Potts is right in 
stating that this is the case. The lines are as follows: 

To a Young Ladv. 

Hard is the heart that does not melt with ruth, 

When care sits, cloudy, on the brow of youth ; 

When bitter griefs the female bosom swell, 

And Beauty meditates a fond farewell 
To her lov’d native land, prepar’d to roam, 

And seek in climes afar the peace denied at home. 

The Muse, with glance prophetic, sees her stand 
(Forsaken, silent lady) on the strand 


Of farthest India, sick’ning at the roar 
Of each dull wave, slow dash’d upon the shore ; 

Sending, at intervals an aching eye 
O'er the wide waters, vainly, to espy 
The long-exjiectcd bark, in which to find 
Some tidings of a world she left behind. 

At such a time shall spirt the gushing tear, 

For scenes her childhood lov’d, now doubly dear. 

At such a time shall frantic memory wake 
Pangs of remorse, for slighted England’s sake ; 

And for the sake of many a tender tie 
Of love, or friendship, pass’d too lightly by. 

Unwept, unlionour'd, ’midst an alien race, 

And the cold looks of many a steamier face, 

I low will her poor heart bleed, and chide the day, 

That from her country took her far away. 

Our contention, last week, that the Cockney dialect is 
constantly changing, and that, therefore, Mr. Julian Ralph’s 
charge against Dickens that he does not reproduce it 
accurately falls to the ground, is borne out by Mr. Ashby- 
8terry's remarks on the same subject in his popular 
“Bystander” column in the Graphic. Mr. Ashby-Sterry 
says: 

It is thirty-one years since the great novelist died, and it 
is sixty-four years since the publication of Pickwick. In 
sixty-four years a dialect, which everlastingly varies, be¬ 
comes absolutely changed. Therefore, it is not to be 
wondered at that the conversation of Old Weller and Sam 
is entirely different, to persons of the same class in the 
present day. ... I have been informed by those who read 
Pickwick when it came out in shilling numbers that every¬ 
one was astonished at the accuracy with which the cockney- 
dialect of those days was reproduced, and I myself can 
remember old people in the days of my youth, who per¬ 
petually substituted the “v” for the “w,” and vice versa, 
and used other Wellerisms. Language in a big city is con¬ 
stantly changing, and the slang of the streets of yesterday 
often becomes the polite conversation of next year. Years 
ago the elimination of the final “g” was considered to 1 h> 
the prerogative of the uneducated. Recently the custom 
has been annexed by the upper classes and accounted a sign 
of good breeding and refinement. Though no one knew 
the London language of his time better than Dickens, he 
never obtruded his knowledge pedantically. He was an 
artist, and he knew better than to make his dialect so 
realistic that the majority of his readers could not compre¬ 
hend it. The writers of Scotch stories often make a mistake 
in this direction. They fancy because they understand a 
difficult dialect their readers are equally clever. The late 
William Black never made this mistake. Even if you have 
not been taught Scotch at school you can read his works 
with the keenest delight. Probably it is this clement, among 
others, which makes his novels so everlastingly popular. 


Mr. William Archer’s “ real conversations ” in the Pall 
Malt Magazine are an unfailing mid-monthly joy. This 
month Mr. Archer, the dramatic critic, exchanges views 
with Mr. W. S. Gilbert., dramatist and librettist, and 
naturally some very smart things are said. Mr. Gilbert 
confesses himself a laudator temporis acti , and deplores 
tiie plays which do not round off the fortunes of their 
characters, hut end in a frayed fourth act. Hence he 
praises the French plays and adaptations of twenty years 
ago for their artistic finish and aplomb, while Mr. Archer 
argues that the anti-climax of the fourth act of a play 
like “ Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” is itself demanded by art. 
Incidentally Mr. Archer mentions Mr. Gilbert’s own 
adapted play, “ The Wedding March ” : 

Mr. (Iii.hert : Now, thire was a thing that simply flowed 
irom its French into it» English form. I had only to reduce 
it from five acts to three. How long do you think it took 
me to write that? Just a day and a half—and it brought 
me in £2,500 ! 

The conversation scintillates onward until it produces the 
following interesting passage: 

W. A. : Excuse my saying’so, but, except on some purely 
technical points, I don't thhdr»you ate a hudutur Umpdri 
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" cti at all. Oil the contrary, I think you take a very liberal 
view of the theatrical situation. 

Mr. Gilbert : Ob, I am far from denying that there 
has been progress in many ways ; and I admire as much as 
you can a great deal of the work of such a man as Pinero. 
Indeed, I know there lias been progress, by a very convinc¬ 
ing proof—namely, that I find myself left altogether 
behind. 

W. A. : Not left behind, surely—your energies have 
been diverted into another channel than that of comedy 
and drama. 

Mr. Gilbert : That is partly the fact; but it is true, 
none the less, that 1 have been left behind. On the one or 
two occasions when I have returned of late years to prose 
drama, I have found that the public did not care for my 
work. They were accustomed to something different, and 
no doubt something better. Most of my earlier work is 
forgotten by theatre-goers, who have learnt to look upon me 
simply as a writer of light libretti. They regard any 
attempt an my part to write seriously as they would regard 
an attempt on the part of Mr. Passmore to play Hamlet. It 
is convenient to “label” an author, and I am labelled 
“ cynical librettist,” Woe to me if I attempt to show that, 
in labelling me with so narrow a definition, audiences and 
critics are in error ! 

W. A. : I wonder if you are not drawing too large a con¬ 
clusion from one or two experiments 1 At any rate, lam 
sure that if you had stuck to the non-musical stage, the 
non-musical public would have stuck to you. But I do 
think—pardon the pertinacity of my optimism—that if you 
wen* now beginning your career, you would find the circum¬ 
stances more propitious to serious work than you did in the 
'sixties and 'seventies. It was you yourself—was it not ?— 
who complained in those days of the tyranny of “the young 
girl in the dress-circle.” Well, the young girl in the dress- 
circle has—shall we say grown up?—in the past twenty 
yeai-s. 

Mr. Gilbert : It is a mistake to suppose that I ever 
complained of the influence of the “ young girl in the 
dress-circle.” It is to her that 1 attributed the fact that 
most of the plays produced in the 'sixties and 'seventies 
were sweet and clean. I have always held that maxima 
rcrerentia is due to that young lady. I am so old-fashioned 
as to believe that the test whether a story is fit to he pre¬ 
sented to an audience in which there are many young ladies, 
is whether the details of that story can be decently told at 
(say) a dinner-party at which a number of ladies and gentle¬ 
men are present. I put forward this suggestion with diffi¬ 
dence, for I am convinced that it will not lie received with 
approval. Nevertheless, I have always kept this test well 
before me in writing plays, and I have never found myself 
inconveniently hampered by it. 

“ Mr Joseph Conrad’s Lord Jim is the last great book 
of English literature,” says Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in the 
same magazine. There are many who think with him. 
Mr. Chesterton proceeds in the following strain: 

The question almost arises whether it is worth while to 
keep pace with new books, whether there are not many 
other things more worth studying, such, for example, as old 
1 looks. Moreover, the world existed for a long time before 
printing was invented, and will, we may hope, exist a long 
time after it is repudiated by humanity. Assuredly every 
tiook ever written by a living man is worth something, but 
it is doubtful whether reading any book is worth as much 
as watching a sunset or smoking a pipe. Then, again, there 
is the enormous neglect of the work that has already been 
done in literature. How ignorant we are of masterpieces I 
How few of the great works of the language we have each 
of us really read is a horrible mystery ; it will probably 
never lie known until tlie last day. I admit I should very 
much like to see what would happen if some poet with a 
talent for agreeable impudence were to include in his blank 
verse epic two or three comparatively little known pages 
from Partvlise Lost. I doubt if he would be detected. I 
believe that if I were only gifted myself with moral 
courage, I could hail the author of Sartor Rrsarlus as a young 
man of whom more might he expected, and point out that 
the faults of Mr. W. Wordsworth are only those that lend 
a fascination to youth. ... As far as literature is concerned 
indeed, I think that a man might very well get as much 


cultivation as he is likely to get without coining within 
two hundred years of the present date. But no one who is 
fit to live in this world cares pre-eminentlv, or even espe¬ 
cially, about literature. There are a great many books now 
being produced which will be forgotten twenty years hence, 
but which it is highly desirable that we should all read, 
precisely because they will be forgotten twenty years hence. 

FitoM Messrs. Black comes some excellent “ holiday 
reading ” in the shape of sixpenny editions of Mr. E. W. 
Horming’s novel, Under Two Skies. Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s 
The Last. Touches and Other Stories, and Dr. John Brown’s 
Rah and. His Friends, and Other Papers. The other 
papers include the personal memoirs of Dr. John Brown’s 
father, “ Mystifications,” and “ Marjorie Fleming.” 
Messrs. Black also issue a sixpenny edition of Dr. Farrar's 
college story, Julian Home. 

Mrs. Stevenson has explained, in a letter to a friend, 
why the task of writing the biography of R. L. S. was 
entrusted to Mr. Graham Balfour: 

I want to tell von why I insisted, in spite of his 
reluctance, that my husband’s cousin, Mr. Graham Balfour, 
should write the biography. When Mr. Colvin, owing to 
continued ill-health and the peremptory claims of his 
official work, relinquished the task, I was at a loss for a 
time where to look for his successor. After much delibera¬ 
tion it seemed to me—and to Mr. Colvin—that Mr. Balfour, 
a relative, a friend, a member of the family at Vailima 
during the concluding and perhaps most interesting period 
of Mr. Stevenson's life, was more fitted than anyone else to 
take Mr. Colvin’s place. Mr. Balfour’s close intimacy during 
those troublous years in Samoa gave him a sympathetic 
insight into my husband’s character that no other biographer 
could aspire to ; while his ardent admiration, intensified by 
the ties of kinship, made him eager to know au fond, the 
man whose mind and personality thus possessed for him a 
double fascination. Indeed, of all Mr. Stevenson’s friends 
there was none so adequately equipped to write his 
biography. Though at first Mr. Balfour shrank from an 
undertaking so unforeseen and difficult, he in the end gave 
way to my wish, admitting the justness of my contention 
that the work was a duty he litid no right to shirk. An 
added interest is that a great deal of my husband’s un¬ 
published manuscript has been incorporated in the work. 

The life, as has already been announced, is to be published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

We have before now acknowledged our respectful 
bewilderment at the book notices published in the Boston 
Conservator, the organ of Walt Whitmanism. A review 
of a book entitled, Cosmic Consciousness, by Mr. Richard 
Maurice Bucke, is written in a strain of saltatory and 
staccato encouragement to the possible reader, who will, at 
least, realise the necessity of perusing the book for him¬ 
self if he wishes to learn anything about it. The reviewer 
is elaborately uninforming. Thus: 

The propositions of the cosmos are tested from a new 
point of view. You will doubt. You will denounce. You 
will think this discoverer a fool. The vision does not yield 
itself to the first reader. Nor does it surrender to the first 
glance of any reader. It evades, hides, shuffles, passes, 
returns, and flies away. It will make you mad. You will 
think many times that you have got it. Then when you 
look you will find that it has gone again. You will resort 
to the schools, whose professors will tell you that they never 
had such a theory on the lists of their teaching. You will 
go to the churches and look in vain in their creeds for 
some reflection of its central conviction. The drama is 
pushed a little farther into space. Insight goes a little 
deeper. A mystery has been invaded. The argument is to 
some extent mathematical. But it is nevertheless and 
chiefly pictorial. Bucke sets forth that which may be 
better seen than argued about. He declines to adopt the 
attitude of controversy. He is well aware that the notion 
is one which no amount of rudimentary logic can assist to 
clear. Either you see it or you do not. There is no harm 
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done if you do not see it. You are simply postponed. That 
is all it means to you. The extra terrestrially of the vision 
does not make it one to lie classed with vagaries. Though 
as for that term—“ vagary no sound heart is much scared. 
But Bucke has gone alxmt the chief business. 


“ It is proposed to prove by fairly clear and circum¬ 
stantial evidence that Shakespeare visited Bath with his 
‘ acting company’ at least three times—in 1593, 1597, and 
1603.” Such is the aim of an article printed in the 
August number of the Bath Beacon, published in that 
town by Messrs. Meehan. The Beacon is a pleasant little 
paper, which is not afraid to attempt such feats. We 
notice in another column that the Beacon has recently 
raised “ the question of the real meaning and purport of 
Art.” We wish we had the Beacon’s courage. 

Count Charles df. Soissons, in a volume entitled In the 
Bath of the Soul, has printed a series of eighteen essays on 
modern writers, composers, artists, and musicians, whom he 
claims to belong to a distinct spiritual order.' Here are 
their names: 

Paul Verlaine. Max Liebermann. 

(labriel D’Annunzio. Sasha Schneider. 

Gerhart, Hauptmann. George Sauter. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz. Theodore Roussel. 

Count Albert, du Bois. H. B. Braliazon. 

Charles G. D. Roberts. Jan Matejko. 

Ignacy Paderewski. John Henry Lorimer. 

Rudolf Zwintscber. Augustin Rodin. 

Giovanni Segantini. Arnold Rocklin. 


Bibliographical. 

The notion of issuing Anthony Trollope’s Barsetshire tales 
— The, Warden, Barchester Ton-era, and Dr. Thorne -in a 
uniform style is excellent; but why not go farther, and 
add to the series the remaining “ Chronicles ” of Barset t 
The three stories named, having been issued in 1855, 1857, 
and 1858 respectively, are out of copyright; surely, how¬ 
ever, an arrangement could be made with regard to the 
other Bai-setshire books, the last of which came out in 1866 ? 
Why, I may add, should we not have a uniform edition of 
the Chronicles of Carlingford ( Mrs. Oliphant’s series of 
stories will last, I should say, at least as long as Trollope’s, 
and should be similarly distinguished. There would be 
Salem Chapel (1863), The Rector and The Doctor a Family 
(1863), The, Perpetual Curate (1864), Miss Marjoribanks 
(1866), and JPhnebe dun ior (1876). Here, again, there 
would be proprietorial rights to be considered ; but I should 
think the difficulty could be readily got over. My own 
v iew is that it is by their Barsetshire and Carlingford liooks 
that Trollope and Mrs. Oliphant will be best remembered. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s monograph on Buskin will, of 
course, be very interesting, and, no doubt, well worthy of the 
series in which it is to appear—which is not, perhaps, the 
most flattering thing to say when we remember the Gold¬ 
smith of William Black and the Sheridan of Mrs. Oliphant. 
It is at least questionable whether there is anything to lav 
gained by adding to the “ English Men of Letters ” series. 
Mr. Harrison, to be sure, will give us his view of Ruskin, 
but there are so many others ! Putting aside the little 
compilations bv little writers, we have the essay bv Mfs. 
Ritchie (1893), the two-volume biography by Mr. Colling- 
wood (1893), the full-blown “study ” by Mr. J. A. Hobson 
(1898), the book by M. de Sizeranne (1899), the handy 
memoir by Mr. Spielmann (1900), and the expository mono¬ 
graph by Mrs. Mevnell (1900). These seem sufficient. 
Mr. Harrison’s volume will be somewhat of a luxury. 


As we are to have the Collected Poems of Miss Mary 
Robinson, why should we not have the Collected Poems of 
Miss Katharine Tynan, who is quite as true a singer as the 
Anglo-Frenchwoman? We are to have them, and they will 
find, of course, a heartily responsive public. As a writer in 
prose and verse, Miss Tynan (Mrs. Hinkson) has been 
tolerably fertile since 1887, when her Shamrocks appeared. 
We have had from her— A Xun, her Friends, and her Order 
(1891), Ballads and Lyrics (1892), Irish Love-Songs (1892), 
Ati Isle in the Water (1895), The Land, of Mist and Mountain 
(1895), The, Way of a Maid (18951 A Lover's Breast-Knot 
(1896), Oh, u-hat a Plague is Lore ! (1896), The, II hid in the 
Trees (1898), The Handsome Brandons (1898), The Dear 
Irish Girl (1899), The Land I Lore Best (1899), She Walks 
in Beauty (1899), Three Fair Maids (1900), and A Daughter 
of the. Fields (1900). 

It is pleasant to find the publishers doing their own biblio- 
graphv, if only in fragmentary fashion. Thus, at the back of 
the title-page of their new sixpenny edition of Dean Farrars 
Julian Home, Messrs. A. & C. Black give a list of the succes¬ 
sive editions of that story. Published in December 1859, the 
tale was reprinted in 1865, 1869, 1871, 1873, 1874, 187n, 
1877, 1880, 1883, 1886, 1890. 1895 (with illustrations), 
1896, and 1899. All this points to a pretty steady popu¬ 
larity', and will surprise those who thought that the Dean’s 
school and college stories had practically di-opped out of 
circulation. Clearly, the British public is a very loyal and 
persistent patron. 

Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s pronouncements in the current issue 
of the Pall Mall Magazine are notable for his lack of allu¬ 
sion to the fact that he himself was, at one time, one of the 
band of burlesque-writers on whom he offers some genial 
remarks. His first dnunatic work was a burlesque—“ Dul¬ 
camara, or The Great Quack and the Little Duck,” a travesty 
of “ L’ Elixir d’Ainore.” This was in 1866. Then came 
“The Merry Zingara” (1868), “La Vivandiere” (1868), 
“Robert the Devil” (1868), and “The Pretty Druidess” 
(1869)—allot' them burlesques on popular operas. I men¬ 
tion the fact here, because none of these libretti have ever 
been brought together in volume form, and are to lie picked 
up at the second-hand bookstall or nowhere. 

The Theatre Gilbert., as issued and recognised by himself, 
is contained in the three volumes of Original Plays published 
successively in 1876, 1881, and 1895. In addition to these 
are two volumes, each entitled Original Comic Operas, 
issued, with title-pages undated, by Messrs. Chappell & Co. 
in conjunction with Messrs. Chatto. Some of these comic 
ojiera libretti find a place among the Original Plays. A 
good deal, however, of Mr. Gilbert’s dramatic work remains 
uncollected—not only his burlesques and his German Reed 
pieces, but “An Old Score,” “ Randall's Thumb,” “ Crea¬ 
tures of Impulse,” “ On Guard,” “Thespis ” (his first work 
with Sullivan), “Committed for Trial,” “The Ne’er-do- 
well,” “ Brantinglmme Hall,” “The Fortune-Hunter,” and 
so forth. It is singular that among his Original Plays he 
has not included “ lolanthe,” one of the most witty of the 
Gilbert-Sullivan series. 

Purchasers of Mr. Birrell’s Collected Essays, which came 
out only about eighteen months ago, will not, perhaps, he 
wholly gratified to learn that he has another volume of 
Obiter Dicta in the press. This is to range, it seems, with 
the first series, which appeared in 1884. The second series 
dates from 1887, Res Judicatae from 1892, and Men, Women, 
and Books from 1894. Certainly Mr. Birrell is not over- 
productive. 

In this week’s Sketch, “ O. O.” makes the announcement 
that “The first volume of the translation of George Braudes' 
great work, ‘ Main Currents in Nineteenth Gentuiy 
Literature,’ will he published next month. It. is entitled 
The Emigrant Literature." For once in his life, “ O. O." is 
a little behind the times. The first volume of the “ Main 
Currents” has been “out” for weeks past. 
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Reviews. 

Much Achievement and More Promise, 

Aphrodite against Artemi*. By T. St urge Moore. (Unicom 
Press. 2s. (id. net.) 

Mu. Stukoe Mooke lias written a tragedy, mainly, but 
not wholly, in unrhymed verse; and this, again, mainly, 
but not wholly, decasyllabic, upon the story of Pinedra 
and Hippolytus. The theme was a familiar one to the 
(.reek dramatic poets. A treatment of it by Euripides 
is, of course, extant. It will be remembered that Browning 
contemplated a drama upon the same subject, and actually 
wrote for it a prologue of remarkable beauty. The root- 
idea of the story, the contest for the soul of man between 
the rival impulses, symbolised to the Greek mind by 
the two divine figures Artemis and Aphrodite, is also 
the root-idea of the most elaborate of Mr. Meredith's 
recent poems. Obviously the perpetual recurrence of tine 
minds to this and other shapings of the classical imagina¬ 
tion cannot be dismissed as mere scholarship or archaism. 
Such an explanation may sum up Atahmta in 
Valydon; it is not adequate to Mr. Meredith’s 
mythopoesy, and we do not think it is adequate to the 
pluy before us. The fact is, that polytheism is not alto¬ 
gether so obsolete or so untrue an expression of certain 
qualities of man and man’s relation to the cosmos as 
has sometimes been thought. The concepts formed by 
the Greek poets of the dwellers in Olympus—concepts 
only in part determined by the more primitive characters 
of those divinities as objects of cult—do after all repre¬ 
sent a view of life not wholly alien to modern speculation. 
The unity of things is a philosophical presupposition ; but 
to the imaginative mind, especially in hours of reflection 
upon the baffling problems of psychology, the diversity 
of things is often the more apparent. To be concrete, 
the soul of youth is still, as it was in the days of Euripides, 
the sport, not seldom to tragic issues, of warring ascetic 
and amorous ideals; and while this is true the symbolic 
statement of the fact embodied by the Greeks in the 
personalities of Artemis and Aphrodite must continue to 
have its meaning. 

So much for a justification of a poetic attitude towards 
classic myth, which goes far beyond Mr. Sturge Moore's 
play. His problem, like that of Mr. Gilbert Murray, in 
Andromache, is to preserve the immortal elements of the 
mythic ideas, and at the same time to find for them a 
rendering which shall be his own, and therefore modern, 
to re-create rather than to translate. That he has wholly 
succeeded we do not claim, but the experiment is ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting. In the first place, Mr. Moore 
succeeds in realising that appeal to the imagination through 
the eye. which is one of the subtlest engines of the higher 
modern dramaturgy. The pictorial qualities of the piece 
are high throughout. For example, the Attic conception 
of a chorus and its lyricism is modified and brought into 
closer relation to the action with the happiest results. 
Here is a charming scene in which the house maidens 
chaff Hippolytus, who has stung them by his indifference, 
upon his absorption in the woods: 

Cydilla. 

He thinks a girl a silly thing. 

Hippo. 

Prefers a nymph of Artemis 
Who kilts her petticoat like this. 

[She kilts hers, the others laugh, a ml, lea ving ( 'lymenks 
with the fawn, gather round Hippolytus , pinning 
up their skirts. 

Cydilla. 

[Lifts his bow anil pretend* to draw an him 
They touch his heart this way. 


Mali*. 

And make 

A wound tlmtV real enough to ache. 

1 )oto. 

Or may a dryad of the trees 

Have tossed her rustling locks to the breeze. . . 

looses her hair, and floats it on her hand*, bowing 
towards him : the others do the same. 

1111'PO. 

[Continuing Dotos words. 
Whispering dew-drenched secresies ; 

Sighing, “If at hist 1 please.” 

Cl.YMEXKS. 

[Lea res the fawn asleep, and, stooping beneath the 
table, peeps up. 

<>r just a head above the pool, 

Through which down-trembles whiteness cool. 

[Ph.kdra inters by the door im the left, bat draw* 
bask without lienuj observed; the others hob under. 

Doto. 

Or, laughing ’mid the bubbling falls, 
dancing between the rocks, who calls ! 

Malis. 

With sand in her hair and bracken bed, 

A roof of grey rock overhead, 

Who peeps with eves like blackberries, 

Desirous of a mortal kiss ! 

After the crisis of the tragedy, the body of Hippolytus is 
borne off the stage with a dirge of litter-bearers and 
huntsmen, which again seems to us very effective from 
the point of view both of literature and of stage require¬ 
ments : 

He is young and dead, he is loved and mourned. 

Who will remember him ? 

His mother is a shade, 

Nor had he ever a maiden adorned 
Slitting the stalks so slim 
To make a daisy-braid, 

And for him no bride had been carried home 
No wife, to bid her boys 
And girls to ne’er forget, 

He leaves : of the sweet in a honeycomb 
He hardly dreamed ; his joys 
Were horses, dogs to )>et. 

Such were his sport-fellows—such mourn 
Briefly a week or two. 

Vet surely did he vie 

In promise with the summer dawn 

lavish in silver dew, 

Pleasant to every eye. 

Over him clip your locks and throw 
Lcntisk and dittany, 

Anise and aloes-wood, 

And Syrian essences—things which grow 
At home, or o’er the sea 
Are brought, and reckoned good 
To feed the flame that mantles a pyre, 

As prowess graced his youth 
Sob-ended like a song. 

Mr. Moore is at his best in these lyrical passages. In 
handling the blank verse of dialogue he lias curious lapses. 
His task was not an easy one—to be sufficiently modern 
to secure sincerity and poignancy, and not to depart 
so far from the classic manner as to sacrifice dignity or 
to incur the suspicion of caricature. He does not quite 
escape either pitfall. In such a speech, for instance, as 
the closing one of Hippolytus to Phsedra: 

Hippolytus. 

Outrage no more my mother’s cleanly soul, 

the idiom of the nently-paeked stichoniythie line, always 
a little ludicrous in English, is too closely retained. On 
the other hand, there is a singularly bathetic touch when 
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' phrodite talks of Phaedra’s ‘‘extra loveliness,” as though 
she were a kind of soap, aud when Theseus laments his 
wife with the words : 

Well, 

Thou wast a pretty bit, and mad’st me mad 
As others erst had. 

One feels that the insistence on the vieux nuirchriir in 
the hero is out of the plane. We do not wish to dis¬ 
courage Mr. Sturge Moore, for there is much achievement 
in Aphrodite against Artemis. and more promise, but 
we hope he will bear in mind what a valuable aid a sense 
of humour is in writing a tragedy. 


A Journalist’s Apologia. 

Mg Lifen Record: a F'ujht for Justice. By F. Reginald 

Statham. (Gibbings. 3s. Oil.) 

Fkom the literary standpoint this book is disappointing. 
Seeing the writers intimate personal connection with South 
African affairs, and the multifarious abilities for which 
he takes credit on the title-page, one hopes for con¬ 
siderable sidelights on South Africa and South African 
matters, and for an autobiography reflecting life and 
touching men from many standpoints. All such anticipa¬ 
tions are unjustified. It is a strictly personal record, 
conditioned throughout by a narrowly controversial object 
—to defend the author from the aspersions which have 
been cast on his politico-journalistic career. Outside this 
purely personal object Mr. Statham will not go. It is, in 
fact, an apologia pro vita sud. We know how interesting 
such an apologia may be made. We know how interesting 
Cardinal Newman made it. He had been connected with 
eminent men and remarkable events. With the defence 
of ms own career he skilfully intermingled sidelights on 
those men and events, so that it became not merely the 
story of a man, but the story of men and a movement. 
Mr. Statham has not had Newman’s opportunities. Yet 
it is obvious that his South African career closely inter¬ 
twined his life with men and things—not to say a country 
—on which the British public is eager for knowledge, 
and on which he was competent to give knowledge from 
a standpoint other than that adopted by most of the 
writers who have poured forth information on South 
Africa. But he will have none of it. Whenever he touches 
such an opportunity, he either indifferently passes it with 
a few hard generalities, or refers you to his book on such 
and such a question. He will give you nothing but un¬ 
alloyed Statham. The result iB a dry and jejune volume, 
which largely defeats his own apologetic purpose by 
making it certain that few will read it. He gives us 
unimpeachable testimony that South Africa, or at least 
Natal, considered him a brilliant journalist. But the wit 
and brilliance of which these testimonies speak are severely 
absent from the present volume. 

This springs partly from a defect of character so apparent 
in his book as greatly to handicap that sympathetic appeal 
without which no apologia can be successful, how¬ 
ever ably argued. Mr. Statham displays an 
unconscious egotism of almost ltousseauish openness, 
though (let us add) without the attendant Rousseauish 
weakness. Down to the smallest particulars, his own 
interests and his own affairs seem solely to engross him ; 
and other matters only as they revolve, dimly seen, 
around his own personality. Having set out to vindicate 
his character, no detail is too petty to be pressed into that 
service. He must put down an early copy of verses, 
with a dash of vague religious sentiment by which he 
sets especial store, “though I believe hardly'a soul was 
aware of its existence ” (referring to the religious senti¬ 
ment, not the verses). You know them, reader. They 


are the verses of which you still say, with a pathetic 
mixture of pride and deprecation, “ I was only sixteen 
when I wrote them.” But they are an evidential docu- 
ment o of some importance to Mr. Statham. “ It will 
probably be agreed,” he says, “ that the lad who could 
write verses of this kind at sixteen was not very likely 
to be successful in the rough-and-tumble business of 
ordinary business competition. But neither was he, I 
think, likely to be a wilful organiser of fraud. ... To 
myself, the reference to these earlier efforts conveys the 
assurance that whatever I was after the catastrophe of my 
life, which occurred in 1865, I was also before it.” For 
our own part, we are nowise satisfied that Iago may not 
have written sentimental verses, with a little vaporous 
religiosity, at the age of sixteen. But we admit that we 
do think it very unlikely Iago would have published them 
at the age of discretion. The man who could do that 
is much more likely to organise sentiment than to organise 
fraud. On the like principle Mr. Statham unsparingly 
sets down every testimonial of conduct and progress from 
the masters of his various schools. Now a lad may con¬ 
scientiously refrain from turning so much as a Latin 
verse at school, yet afterwards turn his coat with ease 
and fluency. Not that we accuse Mr. Statham of not 
turning the one or turning the other. But we do affirm 
that a scholastic report is no guarantee of subsequent 
character. 

The same unconsciously self-centred note is struck 
throughout the book; as where (speaking of the Boer 
War) he says: “That calamity has come about because 
my warnings were disregarded, and other counsels were 
listened to.” Would you not say a statesman, looking 
back on his administrative warnings, instead of an African 
journalist? Yet, apart from the form in which it is 
put, Mr. Statham has good reason for referring to his 
predictions. He held that our ruin (as he considers it) 
at the Cape began with the signing away of the whole 
Hinterland of South Africa, 400,000 square miles, to seven 
private persons; and that troubles would grow so long 
as the Chartered Company was dominant in South African 
affairs. Whether the premises were right or wrong, there 
can be no question that the prophecies read remarkably 
in the light of present events. A few weeks before the 
war Mr. Statham said in a lecture: 

This country can. if it likes, send fifty thousand or a 
hundred thousand soldiers to South Africa, and spend fifty 
millions or a hundred millions in shooting down men 
fighting simply for their liberty. And when England has 
done this, and earned the scorn and contempt of the whole 
world in doing it, the trouble will be only beginning. 

One may dislike the language, but the thing has come 
true. Again, before the famous Parliamentary Committee 
on South Africa had begun its sittings, he wrote: 

It is possible that the crime [of rehabilitating Mr. Rhodes 
after the Raid] may be committed. If it is, the misfortunes 
that will follow will be appalling. The whole peace of 
South Africa will hang by a thread. Irritation and sus¬ 
picion will infest every corner. Race enmities will l>e 
awakened, . . . and will infallibly lead up, sooner or later, 
to one of the most terrible and desolating wars of modern 
times. These men, whom you call Boers, whom you deride 
for their surface failings, are not men who can lightly be 
dispossessed of their independence. They 7 have their faults, 
no doubt; but put them in the position of having to tight 
for their independence, and they will display all the endur¬ 
ance and valour of those whose descendants they are—the 
Huguenots, who sacrificed everything for freedom of thought 
and religion ; the Netherlanders, who successfully stood out 
against the forces of the greatest European power of the 
sixteenth century. In the Transvaal, in the Free Slate, in 
the Cape Colony, in Natal, these men who constitute the 
dominant factor in South Africa are to be found, bound 
together by those subtle ties of blood and nationality which 
survive accumulated oppressions and the (light of years. 
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The cause of one, when it comes to extremes, is the cause of 
all ; and if they see the men whom they regard as an un¬ 
punished malefactor visibly supported bv the British 
Government, it will be against the British Government that 
they will range themselves in sullen hatred or in open 
defiance. It is possible that this may happen, and if it 
happens, either the whole structure of civilisation in South 
Africa will be wiped out, or South Africa will cease to form 
in any respect a portion of the British Empire. 

Again, you may distaste the bias of the writer; but the 
accuracy of his predictions is very striking—except the 
final prediction, which yet remains to be decided. 

With regard to the general purpose of the book, it 
involves matters at once too political and too intricately 
private for discussion in these columns. Mr. Statham 
frankly relates an error of his youth which has since 
been brought against him. Without considering the 
excuse he alleges for it, it may certainly be said that he 
deserves admiration for the courage with which he has 
lived it down, and no right-minded person would remember 
it against him. In general, though we may sometimes 
doubt the prudence and judgment of his actions, one need 
not sympathise with his opinions (sufficiently shown in our 
extracts) to affirm that his book leaves the impression 
of an honest and honourable man, somewhat too sensitive, 
and rather inclined to let sentiment overbalance clear¬ 
headedness. His defence seems good—but we would it 
had been less drily personal and matter of fact. An 
apologia without the literary touch, without soinetliing 
more than a skeleton-record of personal facts and events, 
is like to fail of its own aim by not being read. 


Parochial. 

lie fore the Great Pillage, By Augustus Jessopp, ]).l). 

(Fisher Unwin. 7s. (id.) 

We read in Dr. Jessopp’s preface an expression of surprise 
that Fate should have found for him no more distinguished 
career than that of a country parson. But as a country- 
parson he magnifies his office. To be more just, it is rather 
that little world of the parish that he would magnify in its 
history while he makes moan over the present season of its 
decay. And you who read, though you may not be 
altogether of his world, cannot but become sorrowfully 
aware that what as a nation we have gained by the sub¬ 
division of labour, and the development of labour-saving 
mechanism, is in a great measure counterbalanced by the 
loss of individual versatility, variety, and initiative. 

The parish, Dr. Jessopp would rather emphatically have 
you to know, is strictly and solely an ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tion. It was in its flowery days, “ before the great pillage,” 
a little constitutional kingdom of which the coasts lay for 
the most part along the lines of the manor. Yet its 
corporate life was, as it were, in another dimension. It was 
tho community of the township “ organised for Church pur- 
I>oses, and subject to Church discipline,” its autonomy 
limited by a system of inspection and restraint on the part 
of a central authority—the bishop and his representatives. 
The centre of the parochial interest was the church, and 
how the wonderful parish churches of England generally 
came into existence is a matter for conjecture. Tho monks? 
About as likely to build cavalry barracks as a church for 
anyone but themselves, replies Dr. Jessopp. He does not 
like monks ; he even compares them to Dissenters ; which is 
rather severe 1 The Freemasons? “I no more believe that 
the Freemasons, whoever the Freemasons may have been, 
built our churches than that they built Noah’s ark.” No: 

The evidence is abundant and positive, and is increasing 
upon 11 s year by year, that the work done upon the fabrics 
of our churches, and the other work done in the beautifying 
of the interior of our churches, such as the wood-carviug of 


our .screens, the painting of lovely figures in the panels of 
those screens, the embroidery of the banners and vestments, 
the frescoes on the walls, the engraving of the monumental 
brasses, the stained glass in tlie windows, and all that vast 
aggregate of artistic achievements which existed in immense 
profusion in our village churches till the frightful spoliation 
of those churches in the sixteenth century stripped them 
bare—all this was executed by local craftsmen. 


Tliis conclusion is continually fortified as one antiquary- 
after another unearths the old churchwardens’ accounts: 

We have actual contracts fur church building and church 
repairing undertaken by village contractors. We have the 
cost of a' rood-screen paid to a village carpenter, of painting 
executed by local artists. We find the names of artificers, 
described as aurifaber , or worker in gold ami tilrer, living in 
a parish which could never have had five hundred in¬ 
habitants ; we find the people in another place casting anew 
bell and making the mould for it themselves ; we find the 
blacksmith of another place forging the ironwork for the 
church door, or we get a payment entered for the carving of 
the bench-ends in a little church five hundred years ago, 
which bench-ends are to be seen in that church at the present 
moment. [Which is convincing evidence of the durability 
of the wood.] And we get fairly bewildered by the astonish¬ 
ing wealth of skill and artistic taste and (esthetic feeling 
which must have been in this England of ours in times 
which till lately we assumed to be barbaric times. 

In these same churchwardens’ accounts we see vestiges of 
England, merry with its holiday processions, miracle plays, 
athletic sports, church ales, and the like; just as in the 
more effectually preserved Rolls of the Manor Courts we see 
England punching its neighbour’s nose, ploughing its neigh¬ 
bour’s furrow, and kissing its neighbour’s wife. We see, 
too, evidences of the extraordinary accumulations of wealth 
which the wardens were called on to administer, and Dr. 
Jessopp goes at length into its sources. In silken fabrics, 
gold and silver vessels, and jewelled shrines alone, so great 
was their wealth that in many cases a watchman “ regularly 
slept ” in a chamber constructed for him in the church. (It 
occurs to one that that watchman would have been more 
effectual if he had regularly watched.) Such chambers, no 
doubt, are those commonly pointed out by Mrs. Miffs as 
“ the priest’s.” But at last this store of chalices, basins, 
crosses, candlesticks, rings, buckles, girdles, cloth of gold, 
raiment of needlework, pixes magni ponderis was the 
parish’s undoing. Not only were almhouses and hospitals, 
richly endowed by the piety of ages, robbed to the last 
pound by the greedy ring that surrounded the boy king, 
but- 


The immense treasures in the churches, the joy and boast 
of every man and woman and child in England, who day 
by day and week bv week assembled to worship in the old 
houses of God, which they and their fathers had built, and 
whose every vestment and chalice, and candlestick and 
banner, organs and bells, and picture and image, and altar 
and shrine, they looked upon as their own, and part of their 
birthright—all these were torn away by the rudest of 
spoilers, carted off, they knew not whither, with jeers and 
scoffs and ribald shoutings, while none dared raise a hand or 
let his voice be heard above the whisper of a prayer of bitter 
grief and agony. 


Tliis completed the disendowment of the parish; nothing 
was left but the bare fabric ; and upon the disendowment of 
the parish (we quote Dr. Jessopp) came in Pauperism. The 
final blow was struck by the Local Government Act of 1894, 
by which a parish is defined as “ a place for which a 
separate overseer is or can be appointed.” In the parish 
council neither rector nor churchwarden has any standing; 
the old constitution is gone. 

That, of course, is very lamentable, and Dr. Jessopp 1ms 
written here a very interesting book about it all; but he 
cannot be said to take a large view of the matter. There 
stand the country churches of England, symbols of a unity 
that no longer is, like sacraments out of which the Presence 
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is Hod. TI 10 shrines were plundered, it is true; but the 
faith that reared and adorned them would have restored 
them. The faith was uprooted, overturned, extinguished, 
corrupted, reformed (according to your point of view), and 
thenceforward the ecclesiastical parish was an anachronism. 
In a country tender to anachronisms it lingered on for three 
centuries after it was logically defunct; now it is, in 
practice, superseded by the ‘‘ congregation.” 


-Running Reading-, 

.1 Hunk of Brittany. By IS. Baring-< iould. (Methuen, (is.) 

On the first page of his preface Mr. Baring-Gould defines 
the purpose of this lxx>k as being “ to prepare the mind of 
the traveller to appreciate what the guide-books point out 
to him as worth seeing.” In other words, it is not a guide¬ 
book but a Discipline. Mr. Baring-Gould begins his dis¬ 
ciplinary treatment by a quotation from Alphonse Allais, a 
licensed wild wag of Paris, whom, however, the author 
seems to bike seriously. Alphonse Allais says in his subtly 
observant Gallic way; “What characterises the English 
tourist more than anything is the air of profound ennui 
which never leaves him from his arrival at Calais or Dieppe 
to the moment of his return to his native land. France 
visibly bores the Englishman; he is interested in nothing, 
listens with a distrait air to the explanations of the guide, 
takes a vague look at the monument or work of art pointed 
out to him, and never seems to arrive at any place save in 
order to go on immediately to another.” Now, though this 
inclusive statement may have been fractionally true of the 
haughty generation which went to the East when Kinglake 
wrote Eothen, it is handsomely incorrect to-dav. Everyone 
knows it is incorrect, including Alphonse Ailnis and'Mr. 
Baring-Gould. \ et the latter endorses his quotation: 
“ This is true, but it is tine because the majority of visitors 
do not comprehend what they see.” 

The inference, of course, is that A Book of Brittany will 
cure that boredom, so far as Brittany is concerned. After 
reading this volume, illustrated with sixty-nine illustrations, 
the tourist, hitherto bored by non-comprehension, will 
piercingly understand. 

Last year we had the opportunity of watching the effect 
of Mr. Baring-Gould’s similar compilation about Dart¬ 
moor. on tourists in the middle of Dartmoor. A Book of 
Dartmoor has been sadly mauled by Devonian 
arelueological and topographical experts, but it certainly 
did appear to suit the average Dartmoor tourist. It “pre¬ 
pared his mind ’ by putting him in a good humour with 
himself. He assimilated a chapter of “fine confused feed¬ 
ing about menhirs, venville rights, and hut circles, and 
then went forth to " appreciate.” He stood on tors, and re¬ 
membered vaguely and inaccurately the accurate and 
inaccurate statements which Mr. Baring-Gould had set in 
1‘eups before him. In a few hours he had forgotten all. 
But those few hours were everything, for during them he 
“ thought he knew,” and to think one knows is the height 
of touristic bliss, the pinnacle of globe-trotting self-respect. 
A Book of Dartmoor flattered the weakness of those who 
imagine that useful knowledge can be picked up by casual 
perusals on a wet afternoon. And A Book of Brittany will 
do the same. It is a harmless book. It may, or mav not, 
be grossly inaccurate—that is a point scarcely worth in¬ 
quiring into. Much of it must be accurate, since Mr. 
Baring-Gould is an experienced craftsman, whom nothing 
but a miraculous celerity leads into error: and the simple 
gentle reader is continually diverted and amused by a pen 
"Inch has learnt in the fields of fiction how- never to be 
tedious. 


The plan of the book is magnificently embracing. We 
start off with an ethnological chapter on "The Breton 
People,” a perfect orgy of facts cited from the most erudite 
sources. Footnotes like this impress the amateur: 

.See an article by M. le Casquet, “ Etude Etlmographique 
sur les Biguudens,” in Bulletin de la Soc. Arch, du Finis!ire 
(p. xxvii., lltoo). 

It would be interesting to know how many tourists obey 
the injunction to "see.” But one must not assume that 
Mr. Baring-Gould relies always on the opinions of others. 

It has been supposed and asserted roundly tliat there are 
traces among them of a still earlier type—of a people 
resembling the Mongols. Of this I have my doubts. 

From ethnology we proceed to prehistoric stones, and 
this chapter is full of the picturesque : 

In some places childless women still rub themselves 
against menhirs, expecting thereby to 1* cured of barren¬ 
ness, but in others, instead, they rub themselves .against 
stone images of saints. Near Carnac is a menhir, at which 
a singular ceremony look place till comparatively recently, 
and may perhaps still be practised in secret. A married 
coii|>lc that have no family repair to this stone when the 
moon is full, strip themselves stark naked and course one 
another round it a prescribed number of times, whilst their 
relations keep guard against intrusion at a respectable 
distance. 

There is no more tantalising phrase in your mind-prepar¬ 
ing book than “ comparatively recently.” 

T1 ion follows “The History of Brittany,” in fifteen pages, 
“ so as to enable the reader to obtain something of historic 
perspective ” : 

The history of Brittany continued to be one of fratricidal 
conHict and slaughter. 

The death of Solomon was the signal for . . . internecine 
strife. 

The history of Brittany continued to be one of sanguinary 
internal strife. 

The miserable history of strife and bloodshed continued. 

Charles sutlered his men to butcher fourteen hundred of 
the inhabitants of both sexes and of every age, whilst he 
was himself mumbling his prayers. 

France was crushed under the heel of England. 

AVe must now pass over a century that was not without 
broils and bloodshed. 

We next arrive at architecture: 

To go through the province and not to be able to dis¬ 
criminate between architectural styles, and to estimate the 
approximate date of a building, or of its several parts, is to 
miss one great source of instruction and enjoyment. 

What could be truer? Hence twenty-five pages, including 
an illustrated disquisition on the evolution of the arch ! 
Finally, in the way of preliminary matter, is an essay on 
the Breton “ pardons,” interesting because it contains a fine 
example of Mr. Baring-Gould’s spacious manner of begin¬ 
ning new paragraphs: 

One of the most remarkable pardons is now a thing of 
the past 

The pardon referred to was that of S. Servais, &c. 

Having thus cleared the ground, Mr. Baring-Gould 
divides Brittany out into sections, and becomes anecdotic 
about it, section by section. Legends seem to have an 
extraordinary fascination for him, and he pours them in¬ 
exhaustibly forth in a sweeping torrent. Many of his 
legends comprise bits of what the American calls 
“ snappy dialogue,” but whether the novelist in Mr. Baring- 
Gould is responsible for this dialogue, or whether it is 
always veritably culled from venerable authorities, we 
should not like to say. Here is an example, apropos of 
the origin of the Abbey of Lchon ; 

One day, Nominoe, King of Brittany, was hunting by the 
Bujice, when he lighted on a few hermits living in this 
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warm and secluded sjiot, who at once clamoure 1 for a grunt 
of land on which to erect a monastery. 

“ Hut where is your hod> 1 ” inquired Nominoe. “ No 
saint, no site,” 

To understand this we must go hack to pre-Celtic usage. 

TI 10 last town with which Mr. Buring-Gould deals is Rennes. 
What surprises us is that he does not give an account of the 
various legends of the bordereau and the attempted assas¬ 
sination of Laltori. 


The Treasure of the Simple. 

.1 Saint of the Oratory : the Life of Bl«sse<l Antony (Irmxi 

of the Fermo Conyreyation. Jiy Lady Amabel Kerr. 

(Burns & Oates. 4s. net.) 

Tins is the story of a simple—of a onefold—man. He was 
bom in the little walled town of Fermo, and there, but 
for his annual visit to the Holy House at Loreto, and a 
single journey to Rome, he lived out his blameless days. 
He was born at the end of the sixteenth century, and on 
sufficient evidence of heroic sanctity, confirmed by post¬ 
humous miracles, was raised to the altars of the Church 
in the recent year of Jubilee. 

What was this old man, two hundred years dead, for 
whom a few months ago the great basilica of St. Peter 
was ablaze? A simple old clergyman in a country town, 
who had kept himself unspotted from the world, and had 
helped other people to be good. He had lived days of 
quiet regularity, humbly submissive in all things to the 
rule as it had been learned from the Roman Oratory, and 
in all things striving to model his conduct on that of St. 
Philip, its founder. Five or six hours each day he spent 
in the confessional, and his own cell was open to men at 
any time. Penitents declared that he read their hearts, 
and hy intuition could discern the sins that in a hurried 
life had escaped their memory. He had an unequalled 
"iff in exciting contrition, and the seven devils of 
scrupulosity yielded to his exorcism. Priests counted as a 
special grace the privilege of reciting the Divine Office 
witli him. Members of religious communities besought 
him to say Mass in their chapels, as though the Holy 
Sacrifice itself gained in efficacy from his exquisite 
devotion and recollection. 

This Life, by a devout Roman Catholic lady, bears every- 
sign of being a labour of love, but is not therefore to be 
regarded as i^ any sense a critical work : and it is not 
easy always patiently to tolerate its rather conventional 
phrases. Only at one place do we find any betrayal of 
the secret man that lies hid even in those whom, by com¬ 
parison, we call simple. This old man, who in the street 
would take off his hat to his enemy’s guardian angel, who 
received revelations as to the dismissal of his friends from 
purgatory, and would employ his recreation time in pack¬ 
ing, for application to sick persons, minute portions of 
the. wrapper in which St. Philip's vest had been laid, 
was stricken at times with panic lest he should lose his 
faith. At least, a curious reader may he permitted to 
conjecture so much from such passionate protests as that 
to a certain nun: “ I would rather lose my blood and my 
life than lose faith.” The possibility, at least, was present 
to his mind. 


Other New Books. 

Tim Chevalier db St. Gkorue and 

tiik Jacobite Movement in his Edited by Chahi.es 

Favour, 1701-1720. S. Terry. 

This is the fourth volume in the series of 11 Scottish 
Historv from Contemporary Writers.’’ We some time ago 
noticed a history of America on the same plan ; but (per¬ 
haps from the better availability of material) Mr. Terry's 
hook is much superior to the American one. It is, in fact, 
of great interest and value. The plan is to set before the 
reader a sequent history related by contemporaries—as far 
as possible by the actual participators in events, men who 
helped to make the history they relate. For this purpose 
all contemporary memoirs, letters, and the like documents, 
have diligently been brought together, the requisite por¬ 
tions of each selected and arranged in historical sequence 
to form a connected narrative, and the whole mortised 
together by such brief passages of intermediate narration 
as were needed to fill in the gaps between the several 
documents, and lead intelligibly from one to the other. 
The result is a most lively and pictorial way of getting 
history: it is history actualised, allowing us to glimpse the 
hopes and fears of the actois themselves, with all those 
little dramatic touches thrown in of place, person, and sur¬ 
roundings which organic and unified history perforce elimi¬ 
nates. It is more kindred to recent histories of the Greek 
or Boer war, with their letters from correspondents, than 
to the grand style in history; but more vividly attractive 
than these because the narrators are not journalists looking 
on, but often the men who did the work in arms or 
diplomacy. You get their personalities at first hand, as 
in the case of the Comte de Forbin, who commanded the 
attempted landing of the Chevalier de St. George on the 
Scottish coast—a brusque, outspoken Southerner, who 
utters all his sentiments (to use his own words) “with the 
vivacity of a true Provencal.” This gentleman tells the 
French authorities his opinion of their plans with the 
roundest contempt, and has the heartiest scorn for the 
English who surrounded the person of the Chevalier. 
When they were pursued by the English fleet, and one 
ship came near them, “ it is almost inconceivable how 
much the sight of that single Vessel, some four leagues 
ahead of her consorts, alarmed the English on hoard my 
Ship. They gave themselves up for lost, and their alarm 
caused me considerable satisfaction.” Of such delightfully 
characteristic touches his narrative is full. This volume 
covers the whole period of the elder Pretender’s attempts ; 
the story of Charles Edward and the forty-five having been 
dealt with in the previous volume. It lias index and 
illustrations, and is compiled with excellent judgment. 
(Nutt. 4 s.) 

From Squire to Prince ; beino a History of 
the Rise of the House of Cirksena. By W. P. Douce. 


In spite of its romantic-sounding title, a concession to 
the spirit of modern publishing, when even sober history 
must strive to look as like romance us she may, to capture 
the public attention by a side-wind, this book is simply a 
history of the orthodox type. It is an account of the 
rulers of East Frisia, from the founder of the little king¬ 
dom, Count Ulrich I., to the extinction of the dynasty. 
It is history of the biographical kind, in which the people 
and matters of social or constitutional progress make 
small figure. Mr. Dodge’s style is of the plain and prac¬ 
tical order, with no special virtue save clearness: but tin's 
history of a little-known dynasty in an equally little- 
known country has a certain value and interest. It does 
not pretend to special research, and is absolutely silent as 
to sources and authorities. Indeed, it has not so much as 
a preface. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. Gd.) 
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The Porter of Baodad, and 

Other Fantasies. By Archibald Macmechan. 


Tlie following description of gambling by passengers on 
the ship's speed in great liners is interesting:. 


A reviewer Itas some hard tasks set him, and one of the 
hardest is to decide how kind or severe lie ought to be 
witli essays so slight, and yet so prettily harmless, as 
these. The poor porter of Bagdad goes home each day 
and dreams himself into palaces, and sees in imagination 
the deeds and deaths of warriors and lovers, “ one bright¬ 
ness and beauty melting into another.” After this open¬ 
ing allegory Mr. Macmechan gives us fantasies ” on such 
subjects as “ Madonna,” “ Ghosts,” “ Comrade Wind,” 
“ On Names,” “ Entrevues,” “ Mors Triumplmns,” etc. We 
cannot describe these brief compositions better than as 
rather sugary and sentimental “ Things Seen.” They 
would be improved by more quotation. As it is, we have 
a great deal of matter after the following pattern: 

The violin, the ’cello, and piano are weaving a three-plied 
magic web of rippling, floating sound. They have caught 
in their net the senses of the crowded drawing room, and 
hold them fast Although it has entered into our souls as 
a king takes possession of conquered cities, the music is at 
no time arrogant. Now and then the piano almost ceases 
from those notes that are like large raindrops falling into 
still water at sunset, and the strings sink into moanings 
gentler than a dove’s ; but not a silk rustles. The people 
seem scarcely to breathe. 

I do not know what the trio means to the other men and 
women ; hut to me it shifts and turns a hundred times, in 
endless variation of cadence about the simple theme, 

“ Beata, mea Domina ! ” 

the old refrain that has snng itself all through my life, as it 
seems to me. There are many fair faces to fill up the 
pauses of the music ; but I see only one—the face of the 
Lady who has many names and whose dearest title is Beata. 

Tho book is produced in excellent taste. (Morang, 
Toronto.) 

An Autumn Tour in the United 

States and Canada. By AndrewM rkdalk. 

This is a bookseller’s account of his visit to America witli 
two members of his family. Mr. Iredale crossed the Atlantic 
with no more ambitious aim than to see something of the 
great cities and natural wonders of the States, and his 
book is ordinary in the sense that it records the impres¬ 
sions which these sights make on the minds of most Eng¬ 
lishmen who travel. But the narrative is not the less 
pleasant reading, and Mr. Iredale’s eye for books gives it 
a rather special character. His description of the 
Congressional Library in Washington has some points of 
interest. Who is the individual referred to as follows? 

Prominent amongst the readers >vas a distinguished- 
looking man who attracted our attention. He was tall 
and stately, and his hair abundant and long. His flowing 
white locks fell over his massive shoulders; quite a 
patriarch he looked ; but we were told he was a poet. His 
coming work, which is to be his rluf tVn nitre, is to eclipse in 
beauty of diction, in dignity of verse, and in versatility of 
thought, all that America has yet produced, and he dreams 
of being his country’s laureate. This work is to be published 
in the coming autumn. 

Sometimes Mr. Iredale was not so far from home as he 
thought himself. Thus: 

Mr. Hutcheson introduced us to the sanctum sawtornm of 
the Library, where every book is a treasure in itself, with 
some special history attaching to it, and where the rarest 
and most valuable books are kept. I was much amused 
when told the story of one book which was handed to me 
for my inspection. It contained the autograph of a famous 
English novelist. When Mr. Hall Caine was inspecting the 
Library two years ago, he took one of his own books and 
wrote his name in it. That volume is now actually in the 
holy of holies. 


In the smoking room, after dinner, the prospective mileages 
for the day are put up for auction ; the committee or 
syndicate, guided by the previous day’s performance, fix a 
range of, say, from 464 to 4H4 knots, and each number— 
464, 465, and so on—is sold separately. The sum realised 
for a fixed mile may run up to two pounds, more or less, 
and as there are twenty single miles to sell, it will be seen 
that these alone may yield a total of, sav, £60. Then comes 
the excitement, the keenest competition, for all distances 
below 464 are sold in one lot, which is called the “low 
field”; and all above 484 in another lot, called the “high 
field.” It sometimes happens that the “high field’’will 
make ten to fifteen pounds ; or the “low field” may make 
an equally large sum. One gentleman twice won the 
“pool ” during the voyage, netting at least eighty pounds. 

Commendnbly brief and bright, this little book deserves 
readers. (Iredale, Torquay.) 

The His tort of the Parish of 

Haii.sham. By L. F. Sai.zmann. 

We are always glad to welcome topographical history, 
particularly when it is done as well as this. Mr. Salzmaim 
is to be cordially congratulated upon his work, which ia 
unusually complete; and not only is it full of facts, but it 
also possesses considerable human interest, although the 
parish does not seem to have produced many men in any 
way remarkable beyond its own boundaries. The village 
is described almost house by house; its history is traced 
through the centuries, with such an occasional diversion as 
a contemporary record of a quaint drinking-bout affords; 
and the descents and holdings of land are carefully traced. 
The Abbey of Otham and the Priory of Michelham—the 
one founded in the reign of Henry II., the other in 1229— 
are fully dealt with, and in an appendix are printed tho 
marriages which were celebrated between 1558-1600, and 
the Consents of Marriage between 1653-1658—-lists thick 
with old Sussex names. Mr. Salzmann’s conservatism is 
pleasantly indicated in his general devotion to the old 
order; he does not love your new institutions. It should 
he added that the volume has double indexes, which we 
have tested and not found wanting. (Famcombe, Lewes.) 


J mcriean Diplomatic Questions, by John B. Henderson, 
juh. (The Macmillan Co., New York), may be described as 
being in two senses a weighty work. It is a careful 
history and discussion of some of the events and political 
conditions with which the diplomacy of the United States 
has had to deal in recent years. There are five sections, 
devoted respectively to the following subjects: “ The Fur 
Seals and Behring Sea Award,” “The Inter-oceanic Canal 
Problem,” “ The United States arid Samoa,” “ The Monroe 
Doctrine,” and “ The North Coast Fisheries.” Mr. Hender¬ 
son’s attitude to England is all that, we can desire. The 
last words of his last paper nre these: “ And thus the 
losson is once more taught that war postponed is the 
heginnning of peace. Let it ho hoped that the cordial 
relations between the two great nations thus cemented 
by time, may continue as long as life itself shall last.” 

In Democracy versus Socialism (Macmillan, 10s. net) 
Mr. Max Ilirsch, of Melbourne, handles a large subject in 
a large way. His endeavour is to deal with Socialism 
as a whole, and to “ expose the erroneous nature of its 
economic and ethical conceptions.” But not more than a 
quarter of Mr. Ilirsch’s pages are destructive. He has 
social and ethical principles to put forward, and these may 
briefly bo described by the author’s dedication of his work 
“ to the memory of Henry George, prophet and martyr of 
a new and higher faith,” and by the following words from 
the last chapter: “ Social well-being is not to be found 
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outside of the happiness of those who constitute society; 
their happiness cannot be achieved by any one lmt them¬ 
selves—by each for himself. [A sentence that will l>ear 
emendation.] All that the State can do is but nega¬ 
tive ... Equal rights and equal opportunities the 
State can secure. Beyond this, not only can it do nothing, 
but every Btep beyond involves a curtailment of oppor¬ 
tunities for the happiness of all, and an infringement of 
the equal rights of some. The truth, so clear, so simple, 
so obvious, must guide all attempts at social reform. To 
have overlooked it is the central error of Socialism.” 

We have received from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
the third volume of the sixth series of The Expositor, 
edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Fiction. 


like the following (Carrie has just returned from Broad¬ 
way) : 

The immediate result of this was nothing. Results from 
such things are usually long in growing. Morning brings 
a change of feeling. The existent condition invariably 
pleads ior itself. It is only at odd moments that we get 
glimpses of the misery of things. The heart understands 
when it is confronted by contrasts. Take them away and 
the ache subsides. 

Mr. Dreiser writes with a painful lack of dignity. His 
pages are crowded with the latest American slang, and yet. 
lie appears to he unable to use even this very piquant slang 
effectively. We cannot but think, however, that a writer 
of talent so conspicuous must soon realise the importance 
of acquiring a style worthy of his matter. If other 
American novels are being written in the school of Sister 
Carrie, Mr. Heinemann will do well to bring them over 
here. 


Sister Carrie. By Theodore Dreiser. 

(Heinemann. Is.) 

Ln the prospectus of his “ Dollar Library,” of which 
Sister Carrie seems to be Number 6, Mr. Heinemann says: 
“ More striking than the greatest of these successes 
[Richard Carvel, David Hamm, etc.]—for popular suc¬ 
cesses are frequently scored by mediocre talents—is the 
fact that a young school of American writers is pressing 
for recognition, gifted with the sense of form, and not 
wanting either in pathos or in humour—real delineators of 
life and character.” We admit we were unaware of the 
existence of such a school, but Sister Carrie has opened 
our eyes. It is a calm, reasoned, realistic study of 
American life in Chicago and New York, absolutely free 
from the slightest trace of sentimentality or prettiness, and 
dominated everywhere by a serious and strenuous desire 
for truth. We were impressed on the second page by this 
description of Carrie as she enters Chicago with the object 
of extracting a livelihood from the hard-fisted world: 

Caroline, or, sister Carrie, as she had been affectionately 
termed by the family, was possessed of a mind rudimentarv 
in its power of observation and analysis. Self-interest with 
her was high, but not strong. It was, nevertheless, her 
guiding characteristic. Warm with the fancies of youth, 
pretty with the insipid prettiness of the formative period, 
possessed of a figure promising eventual shapeliness and an 
eye alight with certain native intelligence, she was a fair 
example of the middle American class—two generations 
removed from the emigrant. Books were beyond her 
interest—knowledge a sealed book. In the intuitive graces 
she was still crude. She could scarcely toss her head grace¬ 
fully. Her hands were almost ineffectual. The feet, though 
small, were set flatly. And yet she was interested in her 
charms, quick to understand the keener pleasures of life, 
ambitious to gain in material things. A half-equipped 
little knight she was, venturing to reconnoitre the mysterious 
ty, and dreaming wild dreams of some vague, far-off 
supremacy, which should make it prey and subject—the 
proper penitent, grovelling at a woman’s slipper. 

Wo do not remember to have met such a description of 
un American heroine before, and wo were startled into 
interest. The book is thoroughly good, alike in accurate 
and synthetic observation, in human sympathy, in lyriu 
appeal, and in dramatic power. We finished with genuine 
regret this record of the mediocre little creature who 
chanced to make a hit as an actress in musical comedy, and 
of her abandoned lover, who, from being the rosy manager 
of a flourishing “ resort,” descended to “ chair-warming,” 
mendicancy, and suicide. We shall not soon forget the 
chapter in which George Hurstwood robs the safe of ten 
thousand dollars, and then lures Carrie away to Canada; 
nor that in which an afternoon stroll down Broadway first 
impregnates Carrie with the lust of riches and success. 
Nor shall we soon forget many brief passages of insight 


The Crip nf the Bookmaker. By Percy White. 

(Hutchinson. Gs.) 

This is not a turf novel; indeed, racing is scarcely 
mentioned, for Alf Harris, the bookmaker, lias become 
Mortimer Gordon of Iiutland-square, and little but bis 
loud clothes, manner, and speech, together with an 
occasional throw-back to old acquaintances, remains to 
suggest his past to Rutland-square. Now, given such a 
bookmaker, with wealth and a son at the bar, who falls in 
love with Miss Madryn (daughter of Colonel Madryn, of 
the same square), who happens to have become engaged 
to the wrong man, and goes as far as to marry him, what 
will happen? “That will depend upon the son,” is the 
obvious answer. Here, in bare outline, is the problem 
which forms Mr. Percy White’s plot. And if only Philip 
•Gordon had had a tithe of the grit of his vulgar, drunken, 
bookmaking father, Miss Madryn would never have 
married Drayton, Sir Francis Jeune would have had one 
case less to decide, and Mr. Percy White could not have 
written this sparkling little story. As it is, Philip Gordon, 
whe should be the hero, is the one failure of the book, 
which is otherwise full of convincing characters, drawn 
with the author’s known lightness of touch. That centre 
of intrigue, “ The Sisters Tea Club,” for instance: 

Its members were limited to fiftv ; its local habitation 
was a long room, simply furnished with tea tables and 
spindle-legged chairs, at 2!)">, Grafton-street, over Char- 
donnet’s, the famous dressmaker, who “ made ” for all of the 
members, and where consequently they spent most of their 
time when in town. 

The “ Sisters ” could do a deal in the matter of the book¬ 
maker's son and the daughter of the Colonel (formerly of 
Pentash) who has married the wrong man. Frivolous, 
amusing, and well written, the story remains outside the 
catalogue of Mr. White’s best work, because a young man 
of Philip Gordon’s character and education could, and 
would, have stopped the story in the tirst five thousand 
words. 


The Devastators. By Ada Cambridge. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

Tub plot chosen is a powerful and suggestive one, the 
drama, and more especially the drama of disastrous 
marriages, being too perpetually momentous ever ,to be 
without an intense and absorbing interest. But The 
Devastators, in spite of its realistic subject, appears to be 
written pre-eminently for a large public, and in con¬ 
sequence to be stultified by conventionalities. It seems 
incessantly hampered by the urgency of being neither 
too frank nor too original for the tastes of the average 
reader, the reader of the suburbs and the library, the 
reader, in fact, for whom the majority of novels are 
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viritleu, and whose .(error of (lie unusual is insurmount¬ 
able. Consequently, a powerful plot fritters out into a 
story, good enough as stories go, but without realism, with¬ 
out intensity, without the relentless penetration that would 
have made The Devastators a depressing book, possibly, 
but certainly one very considerably above the average. 
In reading it now, we have a feeling that tragedy, with its 
total lack of genial opportunities, is not the writer’s forte, 
and that novels for the family, with a lighter domestic 
theme, would suit her manner better. 

In choice of characters, as in plot, the authoress borders 
upon genuine artistic achievement. They are all the kind 
of people likely to be found in provincial places, only they 
also are allowed—it W'ould seem for the same over-con¬ 
sciousness of a large public’s prejudices—to sink into a 
certain unimpressiveness. The simplicity of the heroine 
Peggy, however, breathes out a charm no increase of 
analysis could have rendered more gracious or complete. 


Mistress Nell. By George G. Hazelton, Jun. 

(Murray, ils.) 

A generation ago Charles II. and Nell Gwyti would have 
been subjects for serious moral dissertations. Now they 
are material for a tale of rollicking love-making and 
intrigue. The change of aspect as regards these two, and 
their relations to one another, is curiously interesting, and 
the teaching of Mr. Hazeltnn's “ merry tale ” suggests 
reflections never intended by the author—that is as to 
whether moral dissertations, with their inevitableharslmess 
of verdict, or genial farce, with its hearty acceptance of a 
notorious but jolly sinner, are the most desirable symptoms 
of a period’s opinions. In either case, Nell Gwyn is a 
woman always written about. For vulgar, unbridled, 
destitute of moral sense as she was, she remains 
the mosit striking reminder that the virtuous have by 
no means the monopoly of generous actions. 

The following examples of the dialogue give an admir¬ 
able idea of the temper of the story: 

“ Nay, come up if you love me,” said Nell enticingly. 

“Egad! I am too old to climb,” exclaimed the Merry 
Monarch. 

“ Kgad ! I am too young yet for the downward path, your 
Majesty,” retorted Nell. 

The king shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“ You will fall if we give you time,” he said. 

“To the king’s level t” she asked slyly; then answered 
herself: “ Mayhap.’ 

And again: 

“Tush,” answered Nell coyly, “your tongue will lead 
you to perdition, sire.” 

“No fear,” replied he dryly; “I knell in church with 
brother James but yesterday.” 

“ In sooth, quite true,” said Nell approvingly. “. . . 1 sat 
in the next pew, sire, afraid to move for fear 1 might awuke 
your Majesty.” 

The book is charmingly bound, with a conventional 
design on the title-page, both restful and decorative. 


Severance. By Thomas Cobb. (Lane, (is.) 

Mu. Conn’s books are always interesting, though most, 
interesting when he deals with the slightest themes in the 
lightest possible manner. In Severance he has departed 
somewhat from his particular strongholds; he has ad¬ 
ventured into regions in which we find him much less than 
conqueror. The story is well constructed: its parts fit 
together, indeed, with a precision happily remote from life, 
but, so far as the main plot is concerned, we are left 
unmoved and unconvinced. We admit that such a man 
as Danvers would almost inevitably have difficulties with 


such a woman as Dagma; but that they should have parted 
in the circumstances which Mr. Cobb describes is beyond 
our belief. And we are the more confirmed in that belief 
because their reconciliation strikes us as being superficial, 
and, in a way, mechanical. By far the best part, of the 
book deals with the relations between a once rejected lover 
and his old sweetheart; there, Mr. Cobb is suggestive, 
human, and convincing. But we are left with the impres¬ 
sion that he has attempted too much, for as a foil to the 
woman who regrets her early mistake, and is, in con¬ 
sequence, too blindly self-deluding, he introduces a girl 
wdio endeavours to cover an undue and misunderstood re¬ 
sponsiveness by conduct which does not fall short of actual 
rudeness, not to say vulgarity. But the book is readable, 
at least, and there are passages of admirable dialogue. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarili/ Jinal. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Skipper ok Barncraig. By Gabriel Setoi.n. 

This story, by the author of Robert Urqnhart, is of 
Scottish fisher life. Its first chapter is called, “Windy 
Wednesday,” and others are called “The Carpenter's 
I’oy,” “ The Rainy ‘ Amelia,’ ” etc. The story abounds in 
portrayal of homely and heroic character, and the 
philosophy and superstitious of seafarers. (Constable 
6s.) 

Sin Hector : The Story ok a 

Scots Gentleman. By Robert Machray. 

This story has plenty of plot interest, and is laid in the 
eighteenth century'. On page 97 we find the hero and 
another character in Change-alley, in the year 1742. The 
din of business is deafening. “ A Jew put his hand on 
Mercer's arm, and offered him .£10,000 scrip. . . .” 

Your pleasure, sir,’ said a waiter. ‘ Coffee—a dish of 
Ilohea?’” (Constable. 6s.) 

The Joss : A Reversion. By Richard Marsh. 

" That's where it is; lie's a Joss.” 

“A Joss? What do you mean? What are you grin¬ 
ning at? . . ." 

“ It's no joke, captain; it’s dead earnest. The party is 
a Joss, and that’s where it is.” 

“ What do you mean by a Joss ? ” 

“It. seems that a Joss is a sort of a kind of god of the 
country, as it. were.” 

That explains Josses in general, but this Joss was a live 
Englishman. Mr. Marsh swings along at his usual pace, 
and divides his story into five books, the last of which 
consists of an “Author’s Postscript,” (F. Y. White. 6s) 

The Major-General. By Montgomery Carmichael. 

“This story of Tuscan life and English life in Tuscanv 
was written nearly four years ago,” says the author, whose 
book, In Tuscan;/, interested many'. “ Old-fashioned love 
at first sight still comes to pass in Tuscany. It is certain 
that when dark-eyed Tuscan Don Silvio Rinaldi was pre¬ 
sented one morning during the summer holidays at ‘.lie 
Baths of Lucca to blonde English Miss Mary Whalley, lie 
lost the power of speech . . .” (F. V. White. 6s.) " 
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Smith. 

Smith, when he subscribes himself Sinythe, has been the 
subject for a century's laughter. But he is quite justified ; 
and he may read his title clear to spell his name in 
almost any manner he pleases in the late Canon Bardsley's 
Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, which has 
lately been issued from the University Press by Mr. Henry 
Frowde. The work is a monument of industrious research, 
the result of an invalid's hobby, and modestly described 
by Canon Bardsley as an attempt to supply materials 
for an etymological dictionary of surnames. The author 
did not live to see the publication of his dictionary; but 
it should at the least form the indispensable basis of any 
future researches into the names which label every little 
English girl and boy so soon as they are born into the 
world. Doubtless anyone who handles this dictionary 
will follow the example of the present writer, and having 
looked up his own name (discovering unexpected length 
of ancestry) turn to his old friend Smith. He will find 
Canon Bardsley twinkling with a humour rare in 
dictionaries and canons. “ There are 300,000 Smiths 
in England," he says. “ Very different from the state 
of Israel, when ‘ there was no smith found throughout 
all the land of Israel ’ ”! And of these 300,000 many will 
welcome the information that their name—a trnde name, 
of course—may, on the authority of records and registers, 
he spelled Smyght, if Smetlie is an insufficient disguise. 

Our names, under Canon Bardsley's handling, assume a 
delightful simplicity of origin; even such mysterious 
signatures as Ticklepeny being put in their place with 
a line from the Domesday Book, a county intineraiy, 
or a parish register. Five sources supply our names. 
Thev are baptismal or personal—such as Thomas; they 
are local, they are official, they are occupative, or they 
are Nicknames. Sheepshank, for example, is a nickname, 
and " not complimentary ”! And it is notable that nearly 
all the nations of Western Europe have agreed in selecting 
these five means of identifying and distinguishing each 
other, and the local names largely predominate. There is 
one curious exception—Wales. For Wales has none of 
the official surnames so common in England and Germany 
—Chamberlain and Hofmeister, for example—and scarcely 
any trade nameR. Wales depends on personal names, and 
the stock is too limited. Hence the heavy odds that a 
Welshman will be born a Jones, a Williams, a Thomas, 
a Roberts, or an Evans. He may be an Inions, or even 
an Onions ; but even then he is merely the son of Eineon. 
And Canon Bardsley calls for a spirited effort on the 
part of Welshmen to remedy this defect, for at present 
the Welsh surname defeats its own intention, and instead 
of distinguishing, creates confusion. Unfortunateh', with 
age, imagination has vanished. We no longer invent 
Surnames, but can only develop, vary and mis-spell those 
which our child-like ancestors gaily—and sometimes 
rudelv—devised. Indeed, Canon Bardsley might have 
added one more to his list of origins and admitted that 
many people possess their names because other people 
could not spell. The Blenkinsops supply the most un¬ 
blushing instance of the unscrupulous spelling which has 


enabled Smith to write himself down as almost anything 
up to Marjoribanks (which is one of Canon Bardsley's rare 
omissions). Here are two lines written in a Northumber¬ 
land record: “On April 23, 1470, Eliz. Blynkkynesoppye, 
of Blynkynsoppe, widow of Thomas Blynkyensope, of 
Blynkkensope, received a general pardon.” Could any¬ 
thing be more innocently flagrant than the lack of ortho¬ 
graphical conscience which allowed a man to spell the 
same name in four different ways in two lines! And 
could anything be more encouraging to Smith when he 
wants to spell his name Cholmondeley, or Ilolypeter, or 
Herringbreeder, or Bugg, or Strong-i'-th’-arm? For there 
is really no limit to what may be done by the speller 
with imagination and without conscience. Among the 
inheritors of local surnames the Mannerings are, perhaps, 
the worst spellers and the most generous contributors to 
the encyclopaedia of proper names. They are said to 
have 137 different ways of spelling their name in their 
archives, though it would puzzle a Christmas fireside to 
reconstruct them. But. the Mannerings’ invention pales 
before that of the Cushions, who provide over 400 varia¬ 
tions. The Cushions, by the way, who are also Cushings, 
and Cushens, give an excellent example of the personal 
name which has multiplied exceedingly. Custance is the 
original baptismal name, which was a favourite one in 
Cambridgeshire in the thirteenth century. By various 
ways the name became Custerson, Cussens, Cousins, Cosens, 
Cust, and Custlot. The last is a diminutive, and reminds 
one of Hewlett, which is a correspondingly diminutive 
form of Hugh—Hugh-elot. But Cuthush has no connection 
with the Cambridgeshire Custance, only a dictionary 
adjacency. It illustrates another common origin of sur¬ 
names than mis-spelling, and that is the rough-and-ready 
translation from the French. The Cutbushes and the 
Talboys are cousins—or should we spell it cushions or 
cosens? They both represent the old French taillebois, 
or cut wood. Only the Talboys favour the French of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe, and the Cutbushes remain English¬ 
men. To criticise a dictionary is almost impossible unless 
by writing another one. And space, as newspapers say, 
forbids. One can but browse. Turn up Fry—for 
Ranjitsinhji is neither English nor Welsh—and you will 
find a quotation about “ the child that was so fry ”— 
meaning free. Well, that is Fry's style, and the name 
suits also Elizabeth Fry, the friend of prisoners, though 
it is less suited to other members of the family so famous 
on the bench. Maggot, again. One would at the first 
glance regard that as a nickname conferred by our rude 
forefathers. It is simply the name of the son of Margaret, 
and comes by way of the sweet French Margot. And 
Margaret has had an amazing number of sons with 
differing names ; Margeson, Marginso i, Margrie, Margetts, 
MaggR, Magson, Matched, and obviously Madge, are among 
their number. And that variety of permutations and 
combinations should encourage Smith to further efforts 
in the direction of Honeybun, Basingthwaite, Piebaker, or 
Funk. ‘ The Funks, it should be added, are not modern 
cowards, but ancient Crosspatches ; and here is another 
omission of Canon Bardsley. 

One naturally looks in a dictionary for the things one 
knows, and is resentful if they are not there. The 
gaps in Canon Bardsley’s dictionary are few, but to each 
careful reader they will be striking. He has run Tyzack 
to earth through an accidental reference to a Frenchman in 
a North of England register. But the river-man will look 
in vain for Messum and Redknap, names which every 
river-man knows and wonders at. Wirnain is a name 


we cannot explain, but have often heard shouted by Oxford 
undergraduates in a hurry for their scout and their lunch. 
Canon Bardsley, who spent so many years in retirement 
at Oxford, should have spotted that name, ns he has spotted 


Boffin, and Slatter, who, being also Sclattere, redeems 
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• 'laughter front his suggested bloodiness of ancestry. 
Vynne, too, a name known in Cumberland, finds no ex¬ 
planation, and Kent will ask in rain for the origin of 
the Barlings. But these are mere suggestions thrown out. 
A dictionary is never complete; and Canon Bardsley’s 
hobby has resulted in a work which gives every student a 
happy day in an arm-chair and will interest everybody 
at least in one article. And with the example of Thomas 
before him, or Thoms Thomasson, Tomsett, Thomson, 
Tompkinson, Thornerson and Tom, our friend Smith should 
take fresli courage. There must be other ways of spelling 
and mis-spelling and plaiting him out. 


Things Seen. 

Food. 

In the month of birds—that happy month—I was taking 
my breakfast in a cottage by a wood. My chair 
faced the open window, and beyond the garden, beyond 
the ribbon of road, stood an ancient wall, with cunning 
crannies, where tits nested. As I sipped my tea, my 
eyes resting vacantly on the wall, suddenly from one of 
the crannies a tiny, unfledged bird fell plump on to the 
dusty road. I ran out, returned for a chair, and standing 
upon it, gently pushed the infant back into the cranny. 
Then I resumed my breakfast. While I was engaged with 
the same cup of tea the foolish creature fell out again. 
Before I reached the road a companion was also lying 
in the dust. And while I was replacing them, a third 
fell with a squeak. I succeeded in inserting them all 
in their cranny. Within a few minutes they were again 
lying in the roadway. This happened, believe me, four 
times, and on the last occasion one of them only escaped 
death, by a beak, from a passing cart-wheel. Then I 
brought them into the room, inverted the tea-cosy, tucked 
them into it, and tried to close their gaping, squeaking 
mouths with a dozen kinds of messes. But they would 
have none of them. And the morning wearing away saw 
me an ignominious failure as a foster-mother. I went 
down into the village, and, sitting on the bridge, con¬ 
sidered the case. “ Suppose you were the mother-bird,” 
I said to myself, “ what would you seek for to drop 
into those gaping mouths? ” Pat came the answer : “ Why, 
worms! ” I returned to the cottage, dug in the garden, 
and presently found three of the fattest, liveliest little 
worms I have ever encountered. Holding them in the 
palm of my hand, I proceeded gingerly indoors, but on 
the threshold I paused. “ They are very happy little 
worms,” I reflected, "much happier than those squealing 
birds.” With that I was confronted by a great problem 
containing a principle none the less important, because 
it concerned merely birds and worms. It was this: 
“ To save the lives of three unhappy little lords, is it 
justifiable to kill three happy little worms?” I could not 
answer. Neither could I take the lives of the worms. 


Peril. 

At the jetty I was somewhat disturbed to find that I was 
to be carried to the mainland in a battered cockle-shell, 
hardly bigger than a Thames launch. Worse—it was 
packed with an hilarious mob, plainly returning from a 
wayzgoose. Squeezing on board, I peered about for an 
official to assure myself that the boat's port was my 
port, and at last located the captain. He was swaying 
on the paltry deck amidships, his body rising like a yew- 
tree from an undergrowth of flowered hats and encircled 
waists. Everywhere on this cockle-shell men, women 
and children wore wedged tight, as in a Bank Holiday 


third-class carriage. When at last I caught the captain's 
eye, and bawled my question down the wind, his maimer 
was so confused, so enigmatical, that I looked around 
for a sight of the life-buoys. Then someone cast us 
off, and the tub gallantly pounded her way through 
the waves, which presently began to sweep her un¬ 
pleasantly. A child fell and cut its face, a toy camion 
burst its lashings, babies screamed, heads were bent over 
the side; then, suddenly," in the midst of all these little 
miseries, there came sailing out from the west, sweeping 
serenely over the turbulent waves, that noble, simple 
sight—a racing yacht in full sail. (Swiftly she came, 
seeming to glide over the water rather than through 
it, and so quickly that I had hardly time to wipe the 
salt water from my face before I saw the tanned faces 
of her crew crouched, as if in ambush, in the stern. 
They were very quiet. Their faces were turned towards 
us, and I wondered if their minds had the same thought 
that jumped in mine—that, if we both kept on in our 
course, at a certain point, not far off, we must meet. I 
glanced towards our captain, who was still staring oddly at 
the oncoming boat—gloating on it almost; and as I looked 
at him there flashed into my mind a paragraph headed “ A 
Mad Engine-driver’s Freak,” which I had read in a morning 
paper. Nearer we drew ; still the captain stared ; still 
our eockle-shell pounded on : still that great bird flew over 
the water; still her crew crouched, with faces turned to 
us, but making no movement. Nearer 1 I cried out 
some form of warning. Nearer! I could have thrown 
my hat on board. Then the captain gripped the wheel. 
Something beneath my feet groaned ; we turned suddenly 
aside ; the yacht swept across our bows. Her crew still 
watched us. But they spoke no word. 


The Anonymity Business. 

Students of current literature have observed what skilful 
and successful use of anonymity has been made in attract¬ 
ing the public to books in the last ten or fifteen years. 
Perhaps, like ourselves, they are rather weary of this 
device, and in that case they will welcome the announce¬ 
ment made in the following manifesto, in which both the 
strength and exhaustion of modern anonymity are set forth 
with many incidental surprises, on which our readers can 
supply their own suitable reflections. This manifesto, we 
must explain, has been communicated to the New York 
Saturday Review bv a gentleman who signs himself 
“ Secretary for the Anonymous Literary League (Limited).” 
He gives his address as “ The Works, l,I05a, Campbellfield- 
street, Glasgow, Scotland.” ' 

“ As no useful purpose is likely to be served by any 
longer maintaining the anonymity which has hitherto sur¬ 
rounded the production of a large number of literary works 
that, has appeared under our auspices in the course of 
the past few years, we think it well, through the medium 
of your widely circulated journal, to make it public that 
we are, jointly and collectively, the authors of the works 
of Fiona McLeod, Elizabeth and Her German Garden, 
An Englishwomans Love-Letters, The Martyrdom of an 
Empress, and The Tribulations of a Princess, as well as 
numerous no less important, though perhaps less celebrated 
works, purporting to be from the pens of Andrew Lang, 
S. R. Crockett, J. M. Barrie, Ian Maclaren, Mark Twain, 
and others, who have had no existence outside the brains 
of our talented and versatile staff. 

“ It is sufficient reason for our making the facts public 
that the device of anonymity, which was invented many 
years ago by our Mr. ‘Walter J. Sparks, M.A., LL.D!, 
Chairman of the League, has been so frequently and 
brazenly imitated within the past year or two, that we 
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have determined to compete no longer in a field in which 
we must confess to have reaped very substantial rewards 
for our initiative and enterprise. 

“ Mr. Sparks, who is a distinguished graduato of Glasgow 
University, was, as I have stated, the first to suggest 
the latent possibilities of anonymity, and at his advice 
a small company was formed in 1872, and a modest trial 
made with a volume entitled Ballads and Lyrics of Old 
France. At first we h^d difficulty in deciding whether 
we should publish it with a nom de guerre or without 
any name at all. Fortunately it occurred to Mr. Sparks 
that, in the event of the book being a success, future 
works would have .a better chance of identification and 
popularity if some author’s name was attached to it, 
and it was proposed by one of our company (the late 
George Watson Watkinson) that the nom de guerre should 
be Andrew Lang. We have never regretted the decision 
to adopt that pen name, which has become famous in 
every part of the English-speaking world, and which has 
adorned the title-pages of countless poems, essays, reviews, 
novels, translations, histories, and even editorials. The 
Ballads and Lyrics venture was very successful. There 
was and still is a fair demand for the book, though that 
sort of material is now’ somewhat out of fashion since 
Love-letters became the vogue. 

" But it was not until ten years later that the company 
received its largest impetus and widened its sphere of 
influence. Early in the 'eighties Mr. Sparks made the 
acquaintance of a young Scotch clergyman who, it seemed 
to him, was just the man he needed to strengthen and 
develop the growth and usefulness of the League. The 
services of Dr. Robinson Macnichol were at once engaged, 
and it was at his instigation that the Kailyard school 
of fiction was floated. Dr. Macnichol spent some months 
at our works in Kirriemuir (afterward known as Thrums), 
and in the heart of Perthshire (located later as Drum- 
tochty), and then went to London, where it was believed 
he could best further the interests of the scheme. 

“ I need scarcely go into the matter of our Crocketts. 
There has been some doubt as to whether Dr. Macnichol 
or one of our staff in Glasgow (who was a stickit minister) 
originated the idea. But it does not much matter. The 
Crocketts were produced from by-products with great 
rapidity and in bulk by the general staff, when no more 
important work was on hand. I see from Who's Who, 
that a gentleman of the name of Samuel Rutherford 
Crockett, residing at ‘ Bank House, Penicuick, Midlothian,’ 
claims to have written all the novels that have appeared 
since 1893 with the name of S. R. Crockett on the title- 
page. It is a harmless delusion on his part, and it 
must be obvious to any reflective person that one pen or 
one head, even when aided by a multiplicity of type¬ 
writers, could not have produced all the works in question. 

“ For years we have turned out Langs and Crocketts 
in bewildering number and variety, and it has naturally 
created a great deal of amusement among those in the 
secret to read frequently in the newspapers that Andrew 
Lang was golfing at St. Andrews, or fishing on the Tweed, 
or travelling in the Highlands; that S. R. Crockett was 
visiting Lord Rosebery, or wandering in Spain with his 
camera, while, in sober earnest, the half-dozen industrious 
gentlemen in our employ who produced the works 
ascribed to these wholly mythical individuals were at the 
moment perhaps working hard in their shirt-sleeves at 
the completion of a history, a novel, a collection of Stickit 
Minister stories, or the compilation of a fairy book. 

“ It was obviously, however, somewhat hazardous to have 
an unrestricted output of Langs and Crocketts, for if they 
were in any year in excess of what could be considered 
a reasonable production for two unaided pens, suspicion 
would be aroused on the part of the reading public. As 
it was, four and five volumes per annum (as we see from 


cur ledger was the Lang output of the period between 
1; 84 and 1897, and the Crockett product was not far 
behind that), not to mention the countless contributions 
of a fugitive character in the magazines and journals, were 
enough to create some speculation in the press as to the 
identity of these prolific and versatile gentlemen. It was 
even hinted that Andrew Lang was a syndicate, and that 
Crockett never travelled without a typewriter. Under 
these circumstances, common prudence suggested an exten¬ 
sion of our operations in other directions, and in 1895 
we were fortunate enough to secure the services of an 
ex-student of St. Andrews, named Dugald Maeallister, a 
native of Skye, who, for conscientious reasons, had abruptly 
terminated his studies for a degree in the divinity. Under 
that gentleman’s superintendence was formed what we 
call our Gloom Department. The first product of the 
new department was Pharais: A Romance of the Isles, 
which was speedily followed by The Mountain Lovers, 
The Sin Eater, The Washer at the Ford, and other works 
of a kindred nature, which will be familiar to students 
of so-called Celtic Renascence. 

“ For the production of the Gloom it was necessary to 
open a small factory in the Isle of Lewis, near Skye, so 
that the native might be studied at first hand and the 
local colour be absolutely true to nature. Our workmen 
laboured there under unparalleled hardships, due to the 
climate and the isolation from the mainland, but I am 
gratified to say that they never grumbled, and though 
recently our output of “ Fionas ” has been restricted, they 
were for a time to be heard of everywhere. 

“ At Dr. Macnichol’s suggestion we started as a relief 
to our Gloom Department another product of Highland 
fiction, for the production of which we were successful in 
capturing a young Highlander named Donald MacArthur, 
who was running wild on the shores of Loch Awe. He 
was full of romance and Highland mist, and had the 
second sight,. Under the pen name of Neil Munro we 
were successful in getting Blackwood's Magazine to publfkh 
a series of stories told to us in the rough by young 
Donald. These aroused the admiration of Mr. Kipling and 
Mr. W. E. Henley, and afterward we sent them out in 
book form under the title of The Lost Pibroch. These 
have been followed since by John Splendid , Gillian the 
Dreamer, and Doom Castle, and have amply fulfilled our 
expectations and served their purpose. 

“ A number of subsequent adventures in anonymity 
were scarcely so successful, but we made a great hit with 
what we call our ‘Elusive Eliza Series’; in other 
words, the books of the Elizabeth and Her German Garden 
character. The Directors had long seen an opening for 
a garden book which would not convey so much sordid 
information, and would throw a sentimental veil, so to 
speak, over the unpleasant necessity for slug hunting, 
weeding, and keeping the gardener sober. To this end 
our Mr. Simpson (who had some horticultural experience 
with a small plot of ground in his bnckvard) organised the 
Garden Department, and earlv in the Spring of 1899 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden came forth to be 
met with the rapturous acclamations of the critics, who 
to this day have failed to discover that a knowledge of 
all the practical gardening in that volume and its suc¬ 
cessors from the same department could be acquired with 
the simple aid of a three-foot window flower-box and some 
back numbers of The Amateur Gardener and Country 
Life. 

“ It was a much simpler task to float An English¬ 
woman’s Love-Letters, for we had all the raw material and 
the experience in our workshop. In the case of that 
extremely profitable venture, as well as in the case of 
the 1 Elusive Elizas ’ and our ‘ Mysterious Royalties,’ 
we greatly extended our publicity system. You may 
remember that scores of contradictory rumours got abroad 
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with regard to the authorship of Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden , and that several titled ladies were 
credited with having written the book. All the para¬ 
graphs, I need scarcely sav, emanated from our publicity 
department, which up till now has been under the superin¬ 
tendence of a clever young Scotch-American, who received 
his preliminary training from the late Mr. P. T. Barnum 
and finished his education with a firm of religious 
publishers. 

The Lure-Letters benefited vastly by similar tactics, and 
although a statement (which did not emanate from us) 
was made with great show of authority by the Academy 
that a certain Mr. Laurence Housman was the real author 
of the Letters, we can assure you that they were begun, 
continued, and ended in our factory in Campbellfield-street, 
all but a few parts that were adaptations of French 
designs. 

“ If there exists any doubt about our enterprise after 
this statement, we shall be glad to show any serious 
investigator through our works, on presentation of his 
visiting-card, accompanied with the card of a member 
of the League. The works are open from five o’clock in the 
morning until eight in the evening, except on Saturday, 
which is a half-holiday. There is no more commodious 
or better equiped factory of the kind in the kingdom, in 
spite of the frantic efforts of our newly arisen rivals to 
beat us in a field which, without exaggeration and without 
undue jealousy, we may call our own. 

" We are not responsible for the failures which, as we 
have said, are cheap and brazen imitations of our works. 
Nevertheless, the League recognises that a critical hour 
approaches when the present competition with anonymous 
books will result in disaster all round. In our case, as 
an old-established, reputable, and solid firm, we might 
hope to weather the storm, if it were not for an additional 
drawback in the popularity of the rural novel and tawdry 
historical romance. 

" We have another scheme on foot which you may hear 
of later on, but the League has unanimously agreed that 
it is impossible to be anonymous with any dignity under 
present conditions, and so w r e are reluctantly compelled 
to close our works. They will be open to any visitor until 
the 1st of September.” 


Correspondence. 

The Influence of Literature. 

Sir,— There is surely a tendency nowadays to credit 
literature with too great an influence upon life. Brought 
to the actual test, what is that influence? I do not wish 
to detract either from the value or joy of literature: I 
merely suggest that it has been too generously credited 
with powers which are neither necessary' to, nor inherent 
in, its essence. 

It has been said that, the greatest literature is imper¬ 
sonal, that, at its best, it is the expression of a mind 
steeped, as it were, in the strong salt of first, causes, a 
mind having something of Olympian detachment, some¬ 
thing of the sun’s opulent dispassionateness of regard. Let 
this be admitted, and by way of illustration let, the names 
of Homer, Shakespeare, and floethe be set down. Has 
their influence upon the world’s life, the average life of the 
average man, been great 1 How many soldiers have actually 
faced peril the more nobly for the story of Achilles? How 
many lovers have escaped the agonies of jealousy' because 
they saw it so pitifully wrought to its conclusion in 
“Othello”? How many men. weak and passionate, have 
been turned aside from the oldest of transgressions by' the 
tears of Marguerite? It- is not from literature that a man 
learns, but from life : from what comes within his own 
experience or happens under his own eyes ; in a word, from 


the travail of his own soul. And although literature may 
and does reflect that travail, it is from himself he acts, and 
fiom himself he feels. Just, so much experience as he 
brings to the illuminating of his reading, by just so much 
will he appreciate the author’s outlook or philosophy. 

Thoreau expressed himself in literature with a complete¬ 
ness which stands solitary amongst moderns; he knew 
himself, as we say', in and out; he was so personal that we 
get the flavour of the man on every page. Yet it was in no 
mere mood that he wrote: 

Plutarch was good, and so was Homer too, 

Our Shakespeare's life were rich to live again. 

What Plutarch read, that was not good nor true, 

Nor Shakespeare’s books, unless his books were men. 

Here while I lie beneath this walnut bough, 

What care I for the (.recks or for Troy town, 

If juster battles are enacted now 

Between the ants upon this hummock’s crown ? 

Bid Homer wait till I the issue learn, 

If red or black the gods will favour most, 

Or yonder Ajax will the phalanx turn, 

Struggling to heave some rock against the host. 

T1 le attitude of the active and self-reliant mind has been, 
and ever will be, thus. In its best moments it cries: Hang 
literature! let us have visible life, even though it be 
but the microcosm of an ant-hill. 

If it be admitted that the greatest literature has small 
influence upon life, it must also be admitted that the lower 
forms of literature have an influence out of all proportion 
to their merits; or rather, perhaps, I should distinguish, 
and say that certain forms of printed words have that 
influence. For it must be remembered that the appeal, 
the intellectual appeal, of good literature, is necessarily to 
the few, the appeal of the multitudinous printed word is to 
the many. Indeed, the more intellectual the appeal the 
less likely is it to have practical effect, for the mind which 
irrasps that appeal is already beyond its formative in¬ 
fluence. 

If we ask ourselves what writers have been most 
influential in the formation of character (or shall I say in 
certain temporary manifestations of character?) we have 
to name such writers as Voltaire, Carlyle, Kuskin ; each 
in his own way admirable, each having amazing qualities 
of eloquence and intuition, yet each, as it seems to me, 
without that broad view which brings theory to the test 
of every day. To have an ideal is very well, but. that ideal 
must be as many-sided as life itself. “The ideal,” said 
Amiel, “ poisons for me all imperfect possession.” In that 
brief sentence lies not the condemnation of the ideal, but 
of the too frequent habit of mind of the idealist. 

After all, we read what we wish to read ; we go to an 
author, if we are anything more than mere casual openers 
of books, for such light as he can throw on ourselves, or on 
our knowledge of life. We do not go to him to be taught 
morality or nice points of conduct ; we read him because 
he has stated that morality and those points of conduct in 
language beautiful, or witty, or nobly eloquent. We deceive 
ourselves in most matters—for nature has made kindly 
provision for the shortcomings of her children—and, cer¬ 
tainly', amongst other things, we have come to deceive 
ourselves as to the influence of literature It is, no doubt, 
a pleasant fiction, but I believe it to be fiction none the 
less. It is agreeable to conjure up a kind of chamber of 
literary gods, and to that I have no objection whatever: 
but do not let us supposo that those benign figures are 
directing our lives. Those who live under our roof, tin' 
man with whom we dine, the friend who blames or praises 
us—these, together with duties fulfilled or left undone, 
make up the influences of life. Literature can well stand 
without being credited with alien virtues. It has in¬ 
fluence, no doubt, but how much less than many of us 
suppose!—I am, etc. C. 0. B. 
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* Insanity in Literature.” 

Sir,— With a violence as unfortunate as it is rare in 
the pages of the Academy, your Paris correspondent 
mourned last week over the evil days upon which French 
literature had fallen. With a vehemence—may 1 say an 
" insanity r I —of disgust she reviled the anti-Dreyfusards 
and the whole school of writers who give to the play 
of sexual emotion a prominent place in their works. The 
bad taste displayed in her story regarding M. Pierre Louys' 
recover}' is surely obvious, and one cannot help feeling 
surprised that a residence in France, and (presumably) a 
superficial acquaintance with the French character, should 
have been insufficient to save H. L. from so tactless and 
hrutale an exhibition of her disgust. 

Throughout her letter it was the tone of her arguments 
rather than the arguments themselves that was so unwise 
and undesirable. Bossibly the books that fall under the 
ban of her displeasure are neither first-rate art nor good 
morality, but the presentation of these facts, as given 
by your correspondent, is hardly calculated to bring any 
conviction to the reader’s mind, save as to H. L’s. unfitness 
for the task of literary critic. As to the anti-Dreyfusards, 
it is necessary to remember that many excellent Frenchmen 
do honestly believe that the Jews are gradually ruining 
France ; and their prejudices in this respect, if lamentable, 
are usually sincere. Being well acquainted with M. Louys' 
writings, I am aware how impossible any discussion of 
them is in a short letter, but I must ask your cor¬ 
respondent if she really cannot find any passages of beauty 
in Aphrodite or in Lee Chansons de Bylitis, and whether 
there is no gaiety or lightness of touch in La Femme 
et le Pantin ? I have not yet seen the “ singularly evil ” 
book she mentions, but be it as bad as it may, I cannot 
but protest against the sweeping assertions and vitupera¬ 
tive epithets employed by her in an article professedly 
•devoted to literary criticism. 

Anatole France may be our sole link with the classic 
past, but many of us can find much of the best essence 
of French esprit in the works of M. Marcel Prevost. 
— I am, etc., Percy L. Baiunoton. 

Walmer House, Tonbridge. 

[It will, perhaps, surprise Mr. Babington to learn that 
the views I express regarding the works of Pierre Louys 
are those held by every French writer of distinction I 
have met: and the article I sent you was discussed 
by me before writing it with two of the greatest French 
critics of the day, and met with their full approval. 

When I ask for what market such deplorable literature is 
fabricated, I am answered in Paris: “ For the foreign 

markets. Only ignorant foreigners revel in it. and fondly 
believe that they are making acquaintance with French life 
and wit.” The story of M. Louys and Providence was told 
with general approbation at the table of a distinguished 
wri'er, where all the guests except myself were writers of 
scientific and literary renown, and no one found it offensive 
or “ tactless and hrutale,” as Mr. Babington, with his 
superior British judgment, states it to be. I do not deny 
’he talent of M. Louvs. But that is just the saddest part of 
it. He can write, but to what purpose? Books that*no 
respectable Frenchman can read with pleasure, and that 
few will .even admit, they have read. I am not now 
referring to the strait-laced bourgeois, but to Academicians, 
critics, and highly cultivated men and women, who can read 
the old French classics with pleasure and profit, and 
accept their coarseness as a wholesome revelation of the 
spirit of the times, which had the inestimable merit lack¬ 
ing in modem pornography of being simple, direct, and 
honest. I know young Frenchmen of the world, not 
writers and austere Academicians, but young men with 
plenty of leisure, and the taste and means for amusement, 


with quite sufficient culture and wit to appreciate good 
literature, who frankly admit that they cannot read 
Louys, and express their horror and disgust at finding 
hideous pornography appreciated abroad which at home 
is regarded as infamous and scandalous. I have been 
repeatedly asked by my literary French friends to state 
to your readers that no cultivated or honest French people 
teed this class of literature, and certainly 1 1 can assert 
that I have never seen a volume of Louys in anv of the 
many French houses in which I am received en intime. 

Mr. Babington says he finds “ much of the best esseneo 
of French esprit in the works of M. Marcel Prevost.” Let 
me inform him that so distinguished a critic as M. Rene 
Doumie, lamenting to me the appalling pornography of 
to-day, even denied all literary qualities to M. Prevost, 
denied him wit, talent, or style. Until he redeemed his 
past, by his serious books, Frtderique and Led, M. Doumie 
declined to include M. Prevost among contemporary 
writers. Now, though I detest much that he has written, 
I do find talent, sometimes brilliance, and even wit, in M. 
Prevost, but that he is by no means distinctively French in 
the best sense of the word will be discovered by anyone 
who, understanding French literature—or, for that matter, 
any literature—after reading a story of his, will read one 
of Merimee’s, or after a page of his, will take up a page 
of Renan ; he will see what the best essence of French 
esprit really is. M. Prevost is far enough away from this 
gracious and charming quality. 

But, alas! second-rate English people and Americans 
go over to Paris, do Montmartre and the Quarter, and 
then believe they knew all about literary Pari a They 
think it chic and Parisian to admire fervently all that 
is basest in modem French letters. It is a way of 
advertising one’s artistic temperament, while all the time, 
real literary Paris, of which I know something, is much 
more formal, more correct, more fastidious, than any 
other literary society of Europe. Not a touch of 
Bohemianism to be found here, and art is not accepted by 
those who count on its creation as a legitimate outlet for 
all that is brutal, obscene, base, and malodorous in man¬ 
kind. —Hannah Lynch.] 


Life and Literature. 

Sir,— May I take advantage of the lull after the violent 
expostulations of last week to quote Stevenson himself? 
Speaking of his earlier life, he characterises himself as 
one who was “ insatiably curious in the aspects of life ” ; 
and who “ spent much time in scraping acquaintance with 
all classes of man- and woman-kind "—which, to my mind, 
is forcibly suggestive of a very determined effort to “ study 
life.”— I am, etc., T. W. Cole. 

-1, Coleford-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 


The New “Ilazlitt.” 

Sir, —May we be allowed a line in which to refer to the 
two matters for w hich we are responsible, mentioned in 
" N s” letter in your last week's issue, respecting the forth¬ 
coming edition of Hazlitt ? 

(1) Following the example of Masson's edition of De 
Quineey, we intend to give in the last volume to be pub¬ 
lished a full index to the works. 

('!) The “ Life of Napoleon,” though not forming part of 
the present collection, will be issued in supplemental 
volumes, should we receive any encouragement to take that 
course.—We are, etc., 

A. R. Waller. 

Arnold Glover. 

Santon Lodge, Reigate Hill, Surrev. 
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“ Tragedy ” : Ancient and Modern. 

Sib, —For much would English popular literature, and, 
in particular, journalistic literature, have to answer before 
a tribunal of Linguistic Reason and Propriety, were such 
a tribunal in existence ; sucli an one, for example, as that 
imagined by the wit of Lucian. Not so much in the 
way of addition, as of degradation of words and terms of 
well-established meaning. 

One word there is, of noble and distinguished ancestry, 
the degradation of which—I know not for how long, but, 
at all events, during the two last decades—calls for no 
small degree of reprobation, not only upon academic, but 
also, and yet more, upon ethical grounds. I refer to the 
common and constant abuse of the word trageihj, a word 
distinguishing one of the highest achievements of the 
Hellenic intellect. What would not be the feeling of 
indignation and of disgust of .Hschylus, or of Euripides, 
—if he were enabled to revisit the upper world and to read 
an English newspaper or magazine—to see the report of 
some commonplace, altogether non-" romantic," murder 
(perpetrated in some drunken brawl, it may be, or under 
vet more sordid and non-“ heroic ” circumstances) headed 
by the term which had been appropriated by his language 
to designate the drama, let us say, of the “ Agamemnon ” 
or of the “ Medcia." 

Tho mischief of this abuse of language is by no means 
imaginary. It tends to disguise all the horror and 
brutality of vulgar crime and violence, and even to invest 
it, so far as language can do so, with dramatic interest 
and dignity. It is not only newspapers of the Police Xens 
type that offend in this way—journals of much higher 
pretensions must plead guilty. Words and names—a 
truth recognised by every serious thinker—have exercised, 
and still exercise, immense, if generally ignored, influence 
upon human opinion and action ; and it is of the utmost 
importance that this certain truth be constantly affirmed: 
“ If things were only called by their right name. Cfesar 
himself might be ashamed of fame.”—I am, etc., 

H. W. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. roo (New Series). 

Last week we offerer! a prize of One Guinea for the best list of the 
novels which have effected revolutions in law or/manners. We award 
the prize to Miss Helen G. Hirst, Ruswarp, Yorks, for the following: 

Emile (J. J. Rousseau:.—This book may be said to have revo¬ 
lutionised. the attitude of the world with regard to the education of 
children. 

Popn'ar Tale* (Maria Tip‘Worth;.—Published in 1N03 and succeed¬ 
ing' years, these “ Tales** almost certainly helped as a model for tin* 
great Sir Walter himself, and they certainly inaugurated the era of 
interesting: and yet moral stories suitable for “general reading,** in 
which the characters were as natural as those of tho readers of the 
hook, and the incidents were those of the ordinary kind in everyone's 
daily life. 

Oh err Tivist (C Dickens).—In this novel such a picture was painted 
of the misery of children brought up by the parish that it certainly 
helped to form a strong public opinion in favour of Poor Law Reform. 

Sh-holas A icklelnj (C. Dickens).—The descriptions of Dotheboys Hall 
and of Squeers* educational methods helped to abolish all such estab¬ 
lishments of the kind in England. 

Martin Chuzzicicit (C. Dickons’.—This novel probably diminished 
the number of nurses of the kind of the immortal Airs. Gamp. It 
certainly strengthened the hands of Aliss Nightingale and of Miss 
Agnes Jones some years later, when they brought in the new era of 
private and hospital nursing. 

Alton Locke (C. Kingslev).—This showed the evils of trade com* 
]>eitition, and the misery of the industrial workers during the Chartist 
period. 

Yeast (C. Kingsley).—Showed the condition of the agricultural 
labourer at the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Unde To,u\ Cabin (II. B. Stowe).—By its graphic picture of the 
horrors of slavery, this hook did much towards preparing people’s 
minds for the great changes of 1801-180a in the U.S. A. 


Tom Tl roan's Sehooldat/.s <T. Hughes). — This great book wa- a tine 
illustration of Dr. Arnold’s educational methods, which were soon to 
Ik* the only ones practised in all good schools. 

Hard Ca>h (C. Reade).—This novel certainly led to a greater 
vigilance being liestowed on the management of private lunatic 
asylums in England. 

AH Sort* and Condition* of Men (W. Be sail t'.—This hook was the 
direct means of the creation of the “People's Palace,** aud it also 
turned people's minds towards Settlement work. 

From other lists sent in we select the following entries: 

l>ou (jm.cote (Cervantes).—Because, according to Byron, “ Cer¬ 
vantes*’ (in this hook) “laughed Spain’s chivalry away’*—in 
reality, made ridiculous mock chivalry and such works as Annul * dt 
(in nl. 

Tb‘ simpleton Reale).—Because this work directed attention to the 
evils of tight-luciug. 

Erdina 'Aliss Burney.. In reading this novel young ladies per¬ 
ceived that it was possible to he really too green. Hence the revolu¬ 
tion, whose results amaze us to-day. 

J.itftr porrd (I)ickens).—Hairdressers can ^testify to the change in 
“ coiffeur ” among ministers of all denominations caused by the 
exposure of the Patriarch. 

Tens of the IP Vrbn cille* 'Hardy).—Introdueed to the reading public 
the muce j/ i/uantr y consisting of fatalism, devilry, and tin* beauties 
of nature, which has since flavoured many inferior dishes. 

Sf. Hm nar Ts (“ .Kseulapius Sealjiel **).—Because this novel directed 
notice to scandals in connection with hospital management. 

Charles Lever in Jlacet/ Lorr//urr fir*t reveal d to the world the- 
prodigious capabilities of the Irish hunter mm and beast). 

In fputt re. Vin/p. Trc z> Victor Hugo first show *d the world that a 
piece of ordnance on hoard ship could behave like a live animal. 

In /.' Vmtre d>‘ Pad* Emile Zola first showed 11 s that the odours of 
French cheeses were reducible to a musical symphony. 

The lldr o f Heddi/fT * The Daisy Chain (C. AI. Yongch— It did 
for English girls what the Oxford Tracts did for scholars : and after 
arousing them to the beauty of the early Anglican revelation, sent 
them to show forth'their^faith by their works. 

Esther lVa*ers { Aloore) and Ecronditc (Zola).—B;*eausc these* works 
have both directed public attention to iniquities in connection with 
baby-fanning. 

Lcs Miserable* (Hugo).—Because tins leviathan work has done min le 
t » modify pul lie opinion as to convicts. 

Hob* rt T.hmere (Mrs. A Yard .—Society learned that the drawing- 
room is tin* place, and the afternoon tea-hour the time, for the dis¬ 
cussion of Theology. 

The winner of last week's competition (the best set of versos 
entitled “Sea Birds ") was stated to In* II. C. P., whose name and 
address had not reached us. A cheque for One Guinea has now lieen. 
forwarded to Air. H. C. Prideaux, Crugineer, Padstow, Cornwall. 


Competition No. ioi (New Series'). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best set of new- 
coined words likely to be helpful in literary criticism. Aliss Gertrude 
Atherton's suggestion of “ littleist ** as the equivalent of a would-be 
realist, noted on our first page, may serve as a not too brilliant 
example. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy. 43. 
Chancerv-lane, AY.C.,’* must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, August 28. Each answer must he accompanied by tho 
coupon to lie found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt nt 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : other¬ 
wise the first only will lie considered. Contributions to Ik* written on 
one side of the pajier only. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volumes of 
the Academy' can be supplied for Is. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is Ss. 9 d. Communications should' 
be addressed to the Publisher , 43 , Chancery-lane. 
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Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish on OCTOBER 18 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

By GBAHAM BALFOUR. Demy 8 vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 

1 his highly important Work is the authoritative life of Mr. Stevenson, and has been written by Mr. Balfour at the request of 
Mr. Stevenson’s family. As the demand for it will be very great, orders should be placed with the Booksellers at once. 

Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish on SEPTEMBER 13 a long and highly important Novel, 

entitled 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY. 

By LUCAS MALET, Author of “ The Wages of Sin,” &c. Crown 8 vo, (is. 

As there will be a considerable demand for this Book. Messrs. METHUEN suggest that the public place their orders with the Book¬ 
sellers without delay. In view of the almost certain wish of a large number of the public to possess an Edition of this Book, somewhat more 
luxurious than the ordinary Edition, Messrs. ME i'llUEN have arranged to print a small Edition in two volumes at 12s. 

METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS.-sex shillings each. 

FORTUNB’S DARLING- Walter Raymond. Sept. 8 TALES of DUNSTABLE WEIR. Zack. Oct. 4 

The TEAR ONE J. Bloundelle-Burton. Spt. 3 \ ANGEL. Mrs. B. M. Choker. Oct. 4 

ROYAL GEORGIE. S. Baring-Gould. Sept. 6 LIGHT FREIGHTS. (3s. 63.) W. W. Jacobs. Oct. 11 

RICkERBY’S FOLLY. To.m Gallon. Sept. 10 ! CHRISTINA McNAB. Mies S. Macnaughtan. Oct. 11 

SIR RICHARD CALMADY. Lucas Malet. Spt. 13 A FOOL’S YEAR. E. H. Cooper. Oct. 18 

MASTER Of MEN. E. Phillips Oppenheim. Sept. 20 ! The EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. W. E. Norris. Oct. 18 

A GALLANT QUAKER. Margaret Roberton. Oct. 1 ' The PROPHET of BERKELEY SQUARE. 

CLbMEtiTINA. A. E. W. Mason. Oct. 2 Robert Hichens. Oct. 25 

The ALIEN. F. F. Montressor. Oct. 2 FANCY FREE Eden Phillpotts. Nor. 6 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The LETTERS of LORD CHESTERFIELD to his SON. Edited, with an Introduction, by 0. Strachey, and 

Notes by A. CALTHORP. 2 vols. t crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. each. This is the most complete edition ever published, and gives the authentic text as it 
left the hands of its author. 

“For excellence of topography, lightness in the hand, and scholarly revision, this edition is a worthy sequel to Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s 4 Memoirs of Gibbon/ and 
higher praise could not be given .”—Mommy Lea dir. 

The MALVERN COUNTRY. By B. 0. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top, 3s.; leather, 3s. Od. net. [Thf. Little Guides. 

A BOOK of BRITTANY. By S. Baring-Gould. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mi*. Bat itig-Gould’s well-known books on Devon, Cornwall, and Dartmoor, 

" Full of interesting matter, of gossip and antiquarian lore,*’—Lift rat are. 

FICTION. 

A NEW NOVEL BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

The SERIOUS WOOING. By John Oliver Hobbes, Author of “ Robert Orange.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The book descrilies in brilliant fashion a characteristic page of modem social life with no little spirit and vivacity. It is full of good things.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“A constant How of bright and lively talk. The most vivacious story that she has written.”— Globe. “ Entertaining from beginning to ond.”— Morning Post. 
‘‘Worked out with a singular cleverness and with masterly insight into character. The whole story is admirably written, and will achieve even greater 
popularity than any of its predecessors.”— Punch. 

“ Mrs. Oraigie is as brilliant as she ever has been ; her characters are all illuminated with sparkling gems of description, and the conversation scintillates with 
an almost bewildering blaze.”— Athemeum. 

A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Author of “ Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ A book for which one is grateful. There ara charming Hashos of humour .”—Morning Post. 

The THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By George Bartram, Author of “ The People of Clopton.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The otorias impress us by their full-blo<»lcdne-8. They have untbi iginj; vivacity and carry us alone in thunderous style."—Manchester Guardian. 

JOHN TOPP, PIRATE. By Weatherby Chesney. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A good, breezy, sailory story, made for reading from cover to cover.” — Ovt'ook. 

“ It is well written, with that swing and dash which the subject seems to demand .”—Glasgow Herald. 

A GREAT LADY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“There is much skill in the study of the female characters and the story ia a tractive.”— Manchester Courier. 

BOTH SIDES of the VEIL. By Richard Marsh, Author of “ The Seen and the Unseen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Here we have Mr. Marsh at his best ."—Globe. “ Quite engrossing.”— Morning Lender. “ All the stories are clever and ingenious.”— Glasgow Herald. 

MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Will attract a multitude of admirers .”—Daily Telegraph. 

The WOOING of SHEILA. By Grace Rhys. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A really fine book ; a took that deserves to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who has lived in a novelist’s pages for many a day. Every scene and every 
incident has "the impress of truth. It is a masterlv romance, and one that should be widely read and appreciated.”— Morning Leader , 

“ A remarkable study of Irish life.”— Irish Times. 

The SKIRTS of HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. Marriott Watson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Holds our attention completely.”— World. 

“The hero lias a freshness, cynicism, and an engaging impudence which are admirably portrayed.”— Saturday Review. 

The STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of *• Children of the Mist,” “ Sons of the Morning,” 

Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Admirable both in conception and execution, and can do nothing but add to Mr. Phillpotts'* high reputation /’—M orn ing Post. 

The DEVASTATORS. By Ada Cambridge, Author of “ Path and Goal.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The plot chosen is a powerful and suggestive one. In choice of characters the authoress borders on genuine artistic achievement.”— Academy. 

The MILLION. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of “ The Supreme Crime,” “ The Conquest of London,” &c 

Crown 8vo, 6*. 

FROM the LAND of the SHAMROCK. By Jane Barlow. Crown 8vo, 6s. lAvgust so. 

MESSRS. METHUEN will stnl their NEW BOOK GAZETTE post free on application. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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READY SEPTEMBER 3. 

A NEW BOOK by the 

BISHOP (DESIGNATE) OF DURHAM. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE 
SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 

By the Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., 

Bishop (Designate) of Durham. Crow* 8 vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

This book contaius 11 brief study for each Sunday in the year, intended to aid the spiritual life" 
Readers acquainted with Dr. M<Mile’s writings will know what to expect in this volume; lmt 

those who here for the first time come Into touch with his gracious 
r IM ? n<l **?• t> ,°, ok vory he, P* ul stimulating to the inner 

lire. the book contains admirable examples of i-r. Moule’s clear insight into the deeper 
meanings or Scripture, and his ability to throw new and suggestive side-iurhts upon even the 
most familiar passages. 

Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 

A NEW BOOK by 
DR. J. AGAR BEET. 

A KEY TO 

UNLOCK THE BIBLE. 

By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D., 

Author of "Commentaries en 8 t Paul’s Epistles,” Ac. 

‘‘Btblb Keys Series,” No. 1. Small crown 8 <ro, cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

“ Professor Boot, whose place amour the l>est exegetieal writers of the day is assured, (rives ns here 
an excellent summary of Biblical knowledge, lie states conclusions ratner then arguments. The compass 
of his volume makes any other course impossible. He has, then, to be trusted by his renders. Bui he 
is so sane and cautious, and withal so obviously determined to be honeet. that such trust is well 
deserved .”—The Spetlalor. _ 

Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 


J. W. ABROWSMITH’S SHORT LIST. 
T’HE GOOD RED EARTH. By 

Eden Phillpotts. 3s. Od. The Times says;] 
“This is the best story he has written." i 

HPHE “CHICOT” PAPERS. By 1 

-*■ Keblk Howard. Illustrated with upwards of 
seventy of Tom Browne’s original sketches. Crown) 
8 vo, stiff paper covers, 171pp. “Delightfully racy • 
reading.”— Bristol Mercury. “Brightand amusing.” j 

—Outlook, ** .comic drawings are irresistible."— 

Oxford Times. One Shilling. 

nfHE VIRGIN and the SCALES. 

By Agnes Dawson. Fcap. 8vo, 212pp. “Is 
distinctly one of the stories of the season.”— Sheffield 
I rule i ten dent. “ A wholly delightful and attractive 
volume .”—Weekly Dispatch. “A capital book.”— 
Scotsman. One Shilling. 

SPORTING SORROWS. By Fox 

I'D Ri ssiLi., Author of "From a Bachelor Uncle’s 
Diary,” Ac. Fcup. 8vo, 111! pp. One Shilling. 

Bristol i J. W. ARROWHMITH. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1031.-SEPTEMBER, 1901.- 2 s. 6(1. 

PIANISTS OF THE PAST. Personal Recollections nr the 
lats CHARLES SAL AM AN. 

WITH THE PILCHARD FLEET. Bv STEP HEN (I WYNN. 
CRICKET RECORDS. By HAMISH STUART 
THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps. VI.—VIII. 
SKINNER OF SKINNER'S HORSE. 

A RECTOR'S STORY. 

THE 8TATE OF IRELAND. 

ALFRED THE KING. Br Mrs. ADA BARTRICK 
BAKER. 

OUR L.-T. 

31 USINGS WITHOUT METHOD:-Thk Palm without the 
Dust — Loin* Rosebery's Lassitude—The Creation' or 
Mr. Headstone — Lord CursTEKiiELD’s “Lettars”— The 
World's Misunderstardino—His Morality—His Politi¬ 
cal Wisdom and Prescience—Mr Caine and his Rival— 
The Virtue or Imagination—A Subject ok Emotion—An 
Egyptian Pleasantry. 


AW READY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


' Was Alfred King of England? 

By a Saxon, 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A brief review of one of our latest text-hooks 
I showing the true relations of Prince Alfred both to 
the Saxon people in England and to her Roman 
invaders. 

Haeeisox & Sons, Publishers, 50, Pall Mall. S.W„ 

“ The Thrush.” 

Edited by MULLETT ELLIS. 

“Thk Thrush,” a Periodical for original Poetry, is 
intended to bring thoughts of beauty and the consola¬ 
tion of exalted ideas into the hearts of the people. 

Since its origin, on the first day of the new Century, 
“ The Thrush" has published many beautiful Poems 
by the following writers:— 

Dr. Richard Gurnett, W. E. Henley, F. Prevoat 
Battersbv, Keble Howard, Harold Begbie, A. P. Graves, 
Nora Hopper, L. Alma-Tadema, Norman Gale, C. W. 
Wynne, Hr. Gil1>eri Murray, John Hutchinson, Hon. 
Albinia Brodrick, Arthur Symons, N. Carruthers 
Gould, Clifton Bingham, Lady Margaret Sackville, 
Hamilton Aid A Edgar Fawceit, Lady Gilbert, Lady 
FloreLce Douglas, Rev. VV. J. Dawson, Rev. F. 
Bentley Greeves, Victor Plarr, 8ir Wvke Bayliss, 
P.R.I., the 1st Lord Lytton, and Hullett Ellis. 

In future numliera we are promised the work of 
many of the leading Poets of our day, including the 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoo, Dean 
of Armagh, the Rev. Canon H. D. Rawnsley, Herbert 
Morrell. Israel Godanoz, M.A., Win. Canton, Edwin 
Hamilton, M.A., Justin Huntly McCarthy, Dollie 
j Had ford, Louise Chandler Moulton, Sir Lewis Morris, 
! M.A., Frankfoit Moore, and Thomas Hardy. 

" The Thrush” for Scpteml>er contains the Ode 
5 1 of Welcome to tlie Trades Union Congress by Sir 
j Lewis Morris. 

: The Rules for a Prize Poem Competition, open to 

• Subsc-iburs to “The Thrush," are contained in the 
August Number. 

j THE FIRST PRIZE IS £10 STERLING. 

See “THE THRUSH." 
j By order at all Booksellers’. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW- BOOKS. 

CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

By THOMAS HUGHES. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THREE NOTABLE NOVEL8. 

Crown 8vo, 6s each. 

200,000 Ooploa sold 

IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 

ST THE AUTHOR OF "RICHARD CARVEL." 

WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

THE CRISIS. 

ALBERT e7~HANC0CK. 

HENRY BOURLAND: 

The Passing of the Cavalier. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 

OWEN JOHNSON. 

ARROWS of the ALMIGHTY. 

LATEST VOLUME OF THE NEW ISSUE OF 
THE BORDER EDITION OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. 

With 12 Etching*. 

Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt, 8s. 
LATEST VOLUME OF THE NEW ISSUE OF 

THE WORKS OF 

MARION CRAWFORD. 

PIETRO GHISLERI. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price IB.—Content* for SEPTEMBER. 
PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of “The En¬ 
chanter." Chapter* XV.—XVIII. 

THE MONTENEGRIN JUBILEE. By W. AIiller. 

DOWN the DANUBE in a CANADIAN CANOE. Bj 
Algernon Blackwood. Part I. 

PRIVATE PITCHER. 

THE LAND of the POPPY. By G. A. Lkyett-Ykat* 
II. its Superstition*. 

THE PARTY SYSTEM. By B. N. Lakgdok-Dayiu. 
ADMIRAL BENBOW. By W. J. Fletchkr. 

OUR TITLE DEEDS in SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.—Price 1*. 4d.—Annual Subscription, post 
free, 16 a. 

The SEPTEMBER NUMBER containa- 

Ths First instalment of a New Story 
by SUIT HAUTE, entitled “TRENT** 
TRUST." 

EDMUND BURKE and the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Woodrow Wilson. 


THE CROWN of the CONTINENT. By Gkobob Biro 

Gimnnell. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.—Price Is.—Annual Subscription, poet free, ljf. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains:— 

THE OBSERVING SPORTSMAN. By Wilmot Towksesd. 
CAREERS of DANGER and DARING.—IX. The Dynamite 
Woiker. By Clky eland Moefett. 

A BOY of a THOUSAND YEARS AGO. Serial. By 
Hykriet T. Comstock. 

THE STORY of BARNABY LEE. Serial. By John Bknxett. 
And numerous other Stories for the i’ouno. 

MACMILLAN Sc 00,, Ltd., Landoo, 
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The Literary Week. 

We understand that M. Maeterlinck is now finishing a 
three act play of which the scene is an Italian city, and 
the period the fifteenth century. 

Although things are at their quietest in the hook world, 
the change from summer to autumnal weather seems to 
have strongly reminded the publishers that the autumn 
season is really knocking at their doors. Our table is 
already beginning to be strewn with preliminary lists. It is 
now well known that the output of novels, which in any 
case would be large, is to be of the nature of a bumper.” 

Meanwhile the sales of The Eternal City are in full 
progress; not the less so because C. K. S., of the Sphere, 
insists that “ it requires positive courage to say an appre¬ 
ciative word concerning Mr. Caine in a literary 7 club of 
to-day.” Fortunately for Mr. Caine, the clubs are empty 
and the resorts are full. 


Op course the literary statistician already essays to ride 
the whirlwind and direct the boom. An individual, who is 
described with probable accuracy as a “ Fleet Street 
journalist,” has disseminated the information that in the 
printing of the inside of Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel. The 
Eternal City , 618 miles of paper have been used.” We 
must try to remember tliat. One excellent thing the boom 
ijua boom has brought us, and that is Mr. Heinemann’s 
Eternal City poster. It is not large, yet owes its effect 
to the largeness of its design. Against a yellow sky filled 
with sunlight, St. Peter rises in the middle distance. A 
crowd of houses in the foreground indicates the blinking 
city. It is a success. 

The title of Mrs. Craigie's new book, which Mr. Fisher 
Unwin will publish immediately, is A Study in Tempera¬ 
ments. The contents consist of three stories, severally 
entitled “ Prince Toto,” “ The World that Cod Prepared,” 

’Tis an Ill Flight Without Wings.” Following these 
comes Mrs. Craigie’s one act drama, “ A Repentance,” which 
was produced at the St. James’s Theatre in February, IS!)!!. 

Although the Monthly Review is not particularly strong 
in literary articles this month, it has two articles on sub¬ 
jects which have certainly had decided, though very 
different connections with literature: the one in matter 
of subject, the other of spirit. Mr. Lang deals with the 
“ Man in the Iron Mask ” and Mr. W. B. Yeats with Magic 
Mr. Yeats puts his general belief into these words: 

I believe in the practice and philosophy of what we have 
agreed to call magic, in what I must call the equivocation of 
spirits, though I do not know what they are, in the power 
of creating magical illusions, in the visions of truth in the 
depths of the mind when the eyes are closed ; and I believe 
in three doctrines, which have, as I think, been handed down 
from early times, and been the foundations of nearly all 
magical practices. These doctrines are : 

(1) That the borders of our minds are ever shifting, and 
that many minds can flow into one another, as it were, and 
create or reveal a single mind, a single energy. 


(2) That the borders of our memories are as shifting, and 
that our memories are a part of one great memory, the 
memory of nature herself. 

(3) That this great mind and great memory can be evoked 
by symbols. 


*' It is not perhaps so bad as that of morphine; but it 
may be something like that of cocaine, and far worse than 
that of cigarettes.” It is Mr. Howells who writes these 
words in the September Harper s, and his reference is to 
the habit of reading inferior fiction. We shall consider the 
wisdom of serving out quinine and other correctives to our 
reviewers. But does not Mr. Howells go too far when he 
says : “ If one were fairly to take his honesty in both hands, 
he would probably be able to confess that the influence of any 
powerful story on his mind was stupefying ” ? We grant 
that the arrival on our table of a really powerful story is 
somewhat stupefying, but- not its perusal. We have no 
doubt it is true, however, that many people read books 
“ in the fear of being found out not to have read them.” 
Even here Mr. Howells probably underrates the powers of 
dissimulation and allusiveness possessed by the discreet 
diner-out. 


The Writer is a new 7 monthly journal for literary people, 
published at Walsall. It leads off with a long report of 
an address on the “ Power of the Pen,” delivered before 
the Walsall Literary Institute by Miss Marie Corelli, who 
remarked: “ With this little instrument, which rests so 
lightly in the hand, whole nations can be moved. It is 
nothing to look at; generally speaking, it is a mere bit of 
wood with a nib at the end of it—but when it is poised so— 
it becomes a living thing—it moves with the pulsations of 
the heart and brain, and writes down, almost uncon¬ 
sciously, the thoughts that live—the words that burn.” 
Miss Corelli might, we think, consult with advantage the 
remarks on the use of the dash in the long article on 
another page dealing with punctuation. But perhaps the 
editor is responsible for the outbreak. 


Thehe is no doubt that general interest in George Eliot 
and her work has considerably 7 revived of late. Messrs. 
Blackwood’s new edition, on which we found an article this 
week, may 7 be taken as one indication of this, and we 
believe that the libraries could furnish another. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, in an article in Harper's Mayazine , en¬ 
titled ” Reminiscences of George Eliot,” quotes the predic¬ 
tion he made some years ago: “ It will be the duty of the 
more serious criticism of another generation to revive the 
reputation of George Eliot, as an abiding literary force.” 
Now that the revival seems upon us, Mr. Harrison gives us 
these notes of his personal relations with the novelist. 
They deal mainly with matters of philosophy and George 
Eliot's interest in “ the Positivist ideal of an organised 
Religion of Humanity,” but there are many more purely 
personal touches: 

She had not a grain of self-importance in her manner, 
and took quite a simple and modest partin the general talk, 
listening to the brilliant sallies of George Lewes with undis¬ 
guised delight, respecting Congreve’s views as those of a 
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trained historian and scholar, and showing me the kindly 
welcome of a gracious woman to the friend of her friends. 

■ I remember an argument in which she engaged me, 
wherein I thought, ns 1 still think, she was mistaken. She 
maintained, aprui’os of a review of troops she had lately 
seen, that “the pomp and circumstance of glorious war” 
was more conspicuous in our day than it was in the Middle 
Ages. Having some knowledge of mediaeval art, Italian 
war paintings, and illuminated Froissarts, 1 ventured to 
doubt. The company seemed to think me hold in ventur¬ 
ing to differ from her opinion on a matter of local colour. 
Hut she did not think so herself; and nothing could lie 
more graceful than the patience with whirl, she listened to 
my points. 

No one will He inclined to dispute Mr. Harrison's stnte- 
ment that George Flint " raised the whole aid of romance 
into a higher plane of thought, of culture, and ot philo¬ 
sophic grasp.” 

Literary plagiarism affords a perennial subject for 
literary' gossip. Apropos of the fact that Gabriele 
d’Annunzio is now engaged on a play based upon the tragic 
story of Francesca da Rimini, a story so recently treated 
by Mr. Stephen Phillips, the Daily News has an article en¬ 
titled “ Plagiarism and Coincidence,” which we suspect, to 
have come from the pen of the accomplished author of Men 
and Letters. The writer opens the article by a charac¬ 
teristically weighty quotation from Dr. Johnson : " As not 
every instance of similitude can he considered as a proof of 
imitation, so not every imitation ought to he stigmatised as 
plagiarism." He then proceeds to pile up similitudes which 
were not plagiarisms, ranging from modern comedy to 
Milton’s line, “ That last infirmity of noble minds,” which 
is to he found in a little-known play written fifteen years 
before Lycidas. 'In this case the writer believes that 
Milton was guiltless. We are not at all sure. Certainly 
Milton owed to the lines prefixed to Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy more than mere suggestions for some lines in liis 
11 Pen-serosa. 


Apropos of the same subject, a writer in some news¬ 
paper has made the stale discovery that Macaulay borrowed 
his notorious New Zealander from one of Horace Walpole's 
letters. But the idea is so obvious that it would naturallv 
occur to many writers, as indeed it did, in varying forms, to 
Voltaire, Kirke White, and Shelley. In the dedication to 
Peter Hell Shelley wrote; 

In the firm expectation that when London shall he an 
habitation of bitterns ; when St. Haul’s and Westminster 
Abbey shall stand shapeless ami nameless ruins in the midst 
of an unpeopled marsh ; when the piers of Waterloo Bridge 
shall become the nuclei of islets of reeds and osiers, and cast 
the jagged shadows of tln ir broken arches on the solitary 
stream, some transatlantic commentator shall he weighing 
in the scales of some new and now unimagined system of 
criticism the respective merits of the Hells and the Fudges 
and their historians. 


Tub current nunilier of the Badminton Maya:ine prints 
an interesting and well-illustrated article on “Richard 
Jefferies at Home.” Coate was always, in spirit at least, 
the home of Jefferies, and he continually returned to its 
memories when he was far from it. it, body. He said 
of the place in later years: 

I think I have heard that the oaks are down. They may¬ 
be standing or down, it matters nothing to me ; the leaves I 
last saw upon them are gone for evermore, nor shall I ever 
see them come there again ruddy in spring. I would not 
see them again even if 1 could ; they could never look again 
as they used to do. There are too many memories there. 
The happiest days become the saddest afterwards ; let 11 s 
never go hack, lest we too die. 

The writer of the article finds in nearly- all Jefferies’s work 
passages intimately- connected with Coate, its brook and 
its mere. He fished and shot about the neighbourhood, 


as well as observed and dreamed. There he handled his 
first gun, an old flint-lock, which he discovered in a garret. 
His method of practice from the garret window, and the 
discovery of his forbidden pastime are, it will be remem¬ 
bered, inimitably narrated in The Amateur Poacher. In 
Herts, the Story of a Boy , Coate Mere plays an important 
part, and in a field near Jefferies shot his first wood-pigeon. 
The writer concludes: 

He was a good sportsman and a great naturalist. Of the 
latter little has been said here, for obvious reasons. Like 
the chaffinch of one of his occasional poems, while the 
world was large, and he knew it, 

His fir-tree is the centre of it all. 

For, like the chaffinch still, he never really wandered from 
the homestead all his days : 

The humble-bee the wide wood-world may roam ; 

One feather’s breadth I will not stir from home. 

He never did ; for his heart was in Coate and Coate was in 
his heart from birth to sadly-too-early death ; and he who 
would know Richard Jefferies, and read his books with 
understanding, must know him as he was at home. 

In the New Tori Saturday Review Mr. T. C. Evans has 
an article dealing with his personal reminiscences of 
Thackeray, whom the writer first met in America, when the 
Eitylish ffamourists lectures were living delivered. lie 
looked, says Mr. Evans, 

like a gentleman laid out by Nature 011 broad and generous 
lilies; his head was large, and thrown slightly backward 
from his broad, erect shoulders ; he had a fresh, clean-shaven 
look ; his face was rather pale, Imt with a trace of colour. 
His hair was a trifle greyish ; a British whisker, also greyish, 
ran down in front of each ear to his collar ; his sjiectaeles 
were large and insistent, and his nose more depressed than 
that of M ichael Angelo after the mallet blow of Torvigiano. 
His gait, and movement, were free and swinging, his dress 
was of notable neatness and gentility, and his glance seemed 
to annex and appropriate everything it fell on. 

Six years after the writer renewed his acquaintance with 
Thackeray in London in the shop of Sams, a gentleman w ho 
sold music and theatre ticket*. A little later Mr. Evans 
saw him standing before Rogers’s house, silently- gazing 
up at it: 

What a procession of wit and wisdom had gone over that 
hospitable threshold—Bvron and Moore, Scott, Sidney 
Smith, Disraeli, Macaulay, Sir James Macintosh—a list of 
their names would lie a record of the literary glories of 
England almost since George IV. was king. The welcoming 
gates of that mansion had often been thrown open that 
Thackeray himself might enter therein—now closed to all 
welcoming and festivity. 


Thackeray is also dealt, with by- n writer in Temple Bar. 
“One Aspect, of Thackeray ” is the subject of the article, 
that aspect being not of the man himself hut of the careful¬ 
ness of his work in matters of pedigree. The writer [mints 
out how accurately all the involved relationships of his 
characters fit, and has drawn lip pedigrees clearly- showing 
this. Here is an instance; 

Let us suppose that Lady G'rawlev (nee ftharpe) occupied 
her retirement with genealogy—a not unlikely study for 
one who professed to he a Montmorency-. In that case she 
probably discovered that the second Mrs. Clive Newcome 
was related to her old friend George Gustavos, first Marquis 
of Steyne, and that Arthur Fendennis and Laura his wife 
could claim connection with the noble house of Bareacres. 
The former relationship is easily established. Lady Louisa 
Joanna Gaunt, sister of the Marquis of Steyne, married the 
Karl of Few, and one of the four children of this marriage 
was Anne, who, as wife to Sir Brian Newcome, became the 
mother of Ethel, the second Mrs. Clive Newcome, who was 
thus great-grand-niece to Becky’s protector. 


The rage for refining on Stevenson first editions has 
gone to much greater lengths in America than over here. 
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Mr. Georg© M. Williamson, an American book-collector, 
lias distanced all rivals so far. He is having printed 
privately a volume containing fae-simile reproductions of 
the title-pages of all Stevenson’s works, including the very 
rare hand-printed books made by Lloyd Osbourne in 
California. The volume will also contain several unpub¬ 
lished portraits of Stevenson, one tine etching being a 
reproduction of a portrait given by Stevenson's mother to 
Miss Cunningham, who was for so many years the author's 
nurse. There is to he also a reproduction of a medallion 
brooch, also a former possession of Miss Cunningham's, hut 
now owned by Mr. Williamson, containing a lock of 
Stevenson’s hair when he was a child. There are to be only 
about twenty-five copies printed, but they will be upon the 
finest band-made paper, some upon Japan paper. The 
work will be similar, on the whole to the volume of Eugene 
Field’s Tribune Primer, published hy Mr. Williamson last 
year. 


Ax article in the Fortnightly Review, hy Mr. W. 
lloherts, on “ Book Collecting as an Investment,” recalls 
some of the remarkable vicissitudes of price which have 
overtaken some libraries, and the extraordinary rise in 
celue of others. Richard Hebei's collection of books, 
which were stored abroad and in England in eight bouses, 
cost £80,000 and realised only £.">7,000, whilst Prince 
T„ L. Napoleon's philological collection, which cost 
£10,000, was finally disposed of quite recently to a Chicago 
library for £6,000. The Roxburge, Beckford, and Spencer 
libraries, on the other hand, realised more than double the 
money paid for them. But the prince of lucky buyers was 
the late Earl of Ashburnham, who purchased three works 
for 450 guineas, which subsequently realised £5,500. For 
tlit merely speculative lxtok-collector Mr. Roberts has no 
pity; he is almost certain to lose, and deserves his fate. 

Little or no attention has thus far been paid to the 
small—necessarily small, because of the scanty material 
available—and extremely interesting collection of MSS. 
and reliques of the Alfred period, now on view in the 
“ Prehistoric Salon ” at. the British Museum. Yet the 
show, carefully arranged, under the able supervision of Dr. 
Birch, an “ Anglo-Saxon ” scholar of no mean repute, will 
deserve a visit on account of its historical value and its 
instructive nature. The MSS., nineteen in number, form 
nearly all part of the Cottonian collection, founded by the 
eminent antiquary and bibliophile, S 11 Robert Bruce 
Cotton, whose library, bequeathed to the nation in 1700. 
was transferred to the British Museum after a somewhat 
checkered career—in 1731 it was partly destroyed by fire 
—in 1753. To give an idea of its wealth, it may lie 
stated that the catalogue drawn up by Mr. Plants, 1 
now in use, contains 26,000 entries. 


The MSS. in the British Museum directly connected 
with Alfred are the translation—we use the word in the 
sense in which it was understood by the King, who, as is 
well known, made considerable alterations and additions 
in the works which he undertook to Anglicise—of Orosius, 
a historian who wrote a history of the world, from an- 
eeclesiastical point of view; the version of St. 
Gregory’s Pastoral Cure, a work primarily intended 
for the clergy; the translation of Boethius, 
whose Consolation of Philosophy, with its semi¬ 
religious unction, was, until the days of Thomas it 
Kempis, the chief book of devotion in the Middle Ages; 
the rendering of Bede’s history (the King's share in the 
work appears to be somewhat doubtful); the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle ; the Laws of King Alfred, and his “ Will.” The 
MS. of “ Orosius,” mentioned in Dr. Smith’s Catalogue of 
the Cotton Library (1696), is a beautiful specimen of its 
kind. The parchment iB in an excellent state of preserva¬ 


tion, and the writing is clear and regular. It is assigned, 
by general consent, to the tenth century. The version of 
“Gregory” is preserved in a MS. written during Alfred’s 
reign. It was, unhappily, irretrievably injured in the 
fire, a fate shared to some extent by another MS. of about 
the same date, half of which was burnt. It appears to 
have been originally a quarto, containing forty-nine 
chapters. It mentions Plegniund as Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury (889), and was dedicated to him. Its interest, as 
presenting us with an authentic literary specimen of 
Alfred’s times, can hardly he overrated. Of the rendering of 
Boethius two copies remain. The Cottonian copy con¬ 
tains a poetic version of Boethius’s prose, which was pro¬ 
bably not executed by the King, but by one of his 
courtiers. The " history of Bede,” adapted for English use, is 
presented in a MS. of the tenth century, originally the 
property of a priory in Hampshire (in passing, it may be 
noticed how many of our most valuable literary possessions 
were purloined from convents). An interesting feature is 
a Saxon transcription of Caedmon’s—the first religious 
poet of our race—Anglian verse. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, compiled under Royal .supervision, if not 
actually written by Alfred himself, is shown in 
several MSS. We have not left ourselves space to com¬ 
ment on the cases containing “ Anglo-Saxon objects of art 
and coins.” Alfred’s coins are not remarkable for excellency 
of workmanship. The artistic achievements of the 
reign are of a much higher order, and give evidence of 
Alfred’s personal skill and catholicity of taste. The so- 
called “ Alfred’s Jewel,” a superb specimen of art, is repro¬ 
duced in a copy, and some of the rings exhibited convey 
a not unfavourable idea of the condition of art during the 
Alfred period. Dr. Birch says that one of the results 
of the exhibition will probably be a “ catalogue raisonne ” 
of early English MSS.— a desideratum which is grqatly 
felt. 


One guesses that the tremendous new literary activity 
in the United States is not without its tragi-comic side. 
A writer in the American Independent tells various stories 
of authors who have learned wisdom from experience rashly 
courted. He says : 

About a year and a half ago, when the excitement over 
“The Man who Labours” and “The Man Who Doesn’t 
Labour ” was so widespread, a Connecticut lawyer (I am 
disguising the facts a little in order to save feelings), living 
in a small town, thought that it would be a tine tiling to 
collect and publish in book form all the essays and poems 
then being written concerning the nobility of labour. I 
sent him something of my own on tlie subject, and he com¬ 
municated his entire scheme to me. 1 did not like it, but 
did not feel at liberty to say so, he being a stranger, a man 
of mativre years, and one wiio was looked up to by his towns¬ 
men as a local literary light. He corresponded with me 
very freely, and I thought I could detect the gradual failure 
of hope as he encountered, one after another, difficulties that 
to him were quite unexpected. T knew that he had laid 
aside his business in order to follow this will-o’-the-wisp, 
and I was genuinely anxious for him. 

Finally lie sent me all the manuscript—alvout, 100,000 
words in all—asking me for criticism and advice. I looked 
the matter over, and found it full of glaring defects. It 
contained only one idea, and this was dished up hy scores 
of writers in different forms, with a result that seemed to 
me infinitely tedious. I thought plain speaking was the 
only friendly tiling, so I pointed out the defects, advised 
great pruning and the elimination of a large number of the 
articles, also the cutting down of the introduction (which 
my correspondent himself had written—it was very long 
and heavy). I also advised him not to pay for publication, 
but to tell publishers what he had in hand and drop the 
matter if they would not assume the risk. He took my 
advice, and escaped with the loss of a few hundred dollars 
cash and some sacrifice of business ; but he has never written 
a reply to my advice and criticism, and I am afraid he has 
not forgiven me for destroying the delusion that was ruining 
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him—though, T judge, from all his actions in the matter, 
lhiit lie is a noble and high-spirited gentleman. The sur¬ 
geon’s knife hurt. 

I tell these things to point the fact that many writers 
are actually losing money on their laboured productions. 


We open American literary papers to find their pages 
full of screaming praise of new novels and photographs of 
their young authors, male and female. There must be a - 
great ileal behind it all. The / ndejieiulent writer says 
there is. 

I met, not long ago, a Chicago man of one of the best 
Western publishing-houses. He told me that during the 
previous year his tirm had received and examined 1,700 
manuscripts of books, and had accepted only one. 

“What do you think we paid for that?” he asked, 
grinning triumphantly. 

“ How many words !” I impiired. 

“Almut 80,000,” said he. 

“ Did you buy outright 

“ Yes.” ' 

“ About §500 ?” 

“No, sir. We paid only §80.” 

And the Chicago publisher’s reader grinned again when 
he thought of the vain hopes with which those 1,700 
authors had been entertaining themselves. 


Bibliographical. 

Tijk rumour that Mr. George Moore is cutting down both 
Evelyn 1lines and Sister Theresa in order to get them into 
one volume is at once interesting and suggestive. Let us 
hope it is true. How grateful we should have been if 
Kieliardson had left behind him a condensed edition of 
Clarissa Harlowe ! The ipiestion arises whether every 
novelist who lias written an abnormally long story should 
not be compelled by statute to issue it also in a sort of 
Liebig’s Extract. Then the public could take its choice. 
Some people like lengthy novels; they cannot have too 
much of them ; others ran do with very much less. Why 
not appeal simultaneously to the two different, and perhaps 
equally large, classes ? There would be this further advan¬ 
tage—that posterity would have it in its power to decide 
which of the two editions it would preserve. One ran 
hardly doubt which edition that would be. Why, for 
instance, should we not have a version of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
Eternal City, in which there should be nothing but, the bare 
story of Roma and David and the Ha ion and the Pope, all, 
or nearly all, of the padding about Rome and Roman society 
being excised ? There are a few great works from which 
one would not like a word withdrawn ; but they are few 
indeed. 

Another thing. When a novel is abnormally long, a 
precis of the plot should be sent to the reviewers. Them 
fictionists would not have to complain that the newspapers 
misrepresented the action and characters of their work. A 
well known —and humane—firm already does this thing in 
the case of its books for boys and girls. On a sort of fly-leaf 
the reviewer finds a brief resume of the narrative. This is 
philanthropy in its highest form, and, moreover, it probably 
pays. I suspect that tales of all kinds would get much 
fuller “ notices” than they do if their publishers would but 
adopt this simple and sensible device. Moreover, no story 
should be issued as if quite new when it is not new. There 
should be a “ bibliographical note.” The meinorvof elderly 
reviewers is apt to fail them now and then ; the young 
gentlemen “fresh from the universities” (see Oliphant’s 
Piccadilly) have no memories at all. How can you remember 
what you have not read ? On the other band, it irritates 
even the youngest censor to discover by and bv that be has 
been shedding a lot of ink and intellect over a “ new 
edition.” 

To “ Flowers of Parnassus,” the pretty little series under 
the editorship of Mr. Money-Coutts, Mr. John Lane will 


add, during the autumn, Mr. Watts-Dunton’s “ Christmas 
at the Mermaid,” at present, a conspicuous feature of that 
writer’s Coming of Lore. The illustrator, Mr. Herbert 
Cole, is the admirable young artist who lately illustrated for 
the same series Omar Khayyam. It was, 1 believe, only 
by an accident that “ Christmas at the Mermaid ” did not 
figure as the title-poem of The Coining of Love. The author, 
it seems, was dubious about the acceptance by the public 
of a Romany love story, and, on the contrary, was somewhat 
sanguine about the reception of a poem upon such subjects 
as the Spanish Armada and Shakespeare’s life at Stratford. 
He was, therefore, a little concerned when he discovered, 
too late, that through a mistake the Gypsy poem must take 
precedence of the other. As it happens, the love tragedy 
of Rhona Boswell caught, on so firmly that “ Christmas at 
the Mermaid ” fell naturally into the second place. 

Mr. W. S. Hunt writes to me : “ You were speaking, in 
last week’s Academy, of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s burlesques, 
and yon mentioned several of them. I fancy Mr. Gilbert 
must have lieen the author of a great many parodies too 
paro*lies that might perhaps be called burlesques. They 
appeared in the pages of Fun during, T think (I can’t, turn 
up the volumes just now) 1866-68, and they took the place 
of the ordinary play notices. Each occupied about a page 
of the piper, and every weak point of the play parodied, 
and of the acting too, was very funnily exposed —so funnily 
that even one who never saw the plays (as, e.y., myself) can 
hardly read the parodies of them without smiling and some¬ 
times laughing outright. I daresay a hundred of these 
parodies appeared. Were they by Mr. Gilbert? There are 
several reasons for thinking so. One or two were illustrated 
by sketches signed “ Bab’’: one appeared in a Tom /food's 
Comic Annual, with the author’s name attached; and the 
reader seems to find in the wit of them the Gilbertian 
llavour. By the by, surely a history of Fun —a companion 
to Mr. Spielniann’s Punch— would be a desirable pissession.” 

I see that Mr. Fisher Unwin announces a volume on 
Burry Sulliran and his Contemporaries. This, 1 fancy, 
figured some little time ago in the list, of Mr. George 
Red way. At. present the only, book dealing wit h Sullivan’s 
career is a little brochure written by Mr. W. J. Lawrence, 
and published in 1893. The forthcoming work is, I under¬ 
stand, a very elaborate affair, Barry Sullivan being made 
a peg on which to hang notices of very many eonteiiqiorarv 
players. Unfortunately, though Sullivan was extremely 
popular in the provinces, the colonies,anil America, he never 
took a high position in London ; and to make him the 
central figure in a long panorama of notable actors and 
actresses would lie, I should say, to place him in a rather 
ludicrous position. This, of course, would not prevent the 
work from being eminently useful to the student of English 
stage history. 

The Reminiscences by Mr. Charles K. Salaman, with 
which the new number of Black wood opens, are, 1 tnist, 
only an instalment,’ the heralds of more to come. That 
Mr. Salaman should make a book of bis Recollections was 
projxised to him a few years ago by a firm of publishers ; 
imt the project, unhappily, fell through. Mr. Malcolm C. 
Salaman, the son of the venerable coni]Miser, was to have 
undertaken the preparation and editing of the Recollections, 
and I hope he was able to make at least some progress with 
bis task. Rapid progress was, no doubt, rendered impos¬ 
sible by the advanced age and consequent physical weakness 
of Mr. Salaman, sen. 

Messrs. Macmillan are naturally reproducing Tom Hughes’s 
Alfred the Great, which first saw the light in 1869, being 
issued originally in three parts. The three parts made up 
a volume which was issued from 1869 to 1871, when the 
book was reprinted. There have lieen several editions of it 
since. It is veiy pleasantly written, though, in a sense, 
not “ up to date.” I doubt., however, if we really know 
much more about Alfred now than Hughes did in 1869. 


The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Philologist’s Commonplace Book. 

.Yolr.s on English Etymology, chiefly Reprinted from the 

“ Transactions '’ of the Philological Society. Bv the llcv. 

Wall or \V. Skeat. ((''.ii endon Press. Ks. fill, net.) 

It is certain that l)r. Skeat did nut intend these Motes 
for the mitigation of wet days at the sea-side, the consola¬ 
tion of invalids, or the redemption of odd moments. Vet 
in all such times and seasons we could not desire a more 
tilling and entertaining hook than this. The entertainment 
it offers is of a high order. To profound scholarship 
exercised on the words of everyday life are added the 
humour, the enterprise, and the straight-hitting of that 
scholarship. The result is delightful. A personal interest 
which the hook possesses has also to he named. The 
portrait of Dr. Skeat, painted by Mr. C. E. Brock, and 
now possessed hv Christ 's College, Cambridge, is reproduced 
in the frontispiece. Indeed, the hook is nominally pub¬ 
lished by the help of the surplus of the fund which the 
author's friends raised to procure the portrait. We feel 
morally certain that the " risk of loss ’’ which this overplus 
is supposed to cover is, in the case of this book, non¬ 
existent; if it does exist, then this is a naughtier world 
than we, in our least amiable moments, have supposed 
it to be. 

We have here a philologist’s commonplace book. After 
the appearance of 1 1 is larger Etymological Dictionary in 
1884, Dr. Skeat discovered that it required Dot 1 1 cor¬ 
rections and additions. Scholars discover these things 
very contentedly. Also the lirst (A—Ant) part of the .V nr 
English Dirt iomiry was published. To " share the triumph 
and partake the gale ’’ of Oxford's great lexicon has 
been the ambition of every earnest student of words during 
the last seventeen years. Partly, therefore, to improve 
his own results, and partly to anticipate the perplexities 
of the new lexicographers, Dr. Skeat began to make these 
notes, which from time to time were read as papers at 
the meetings of the Philological Society, forming a kind 
of serial contribution to the N.E.D., as well as a serial 
supplement to Dr. Skeat’s own Etymological Dictionary. 
To pass a tit-bit of information to |)r. Mvrrnv in time 
for the great Dictionary has been Dr. Skeat s generous 
desire. Even in his sleep he seems to have kept an eye 
open for early quotations and an ear attentive for new 
etymologies. But such things arrive slowly or capriciously, 
and it has sometimes happened that Murravan mail has 
missed the Skeatean letter-bag. That oidy adds to the 
romance. How slowly creeps the tortoise to the wall in 
philology, us in war, may be illustrated by a story 
which Dr. Skeat tells in his introduction. An important 
source of our knowledge of Middle English is the well- 
known "only Proclamation of Henry 111.” In 18(18 Mr. 
A. J. Ellis printed this proclamation for the sixteenth time, 
in order to secure a correct copy of a document that laid 
often been carelessly reproduced. lie used the copy of 
the Proclamation in the Public I’ecord Office, that being 
the only copy that was supposed to exist. Mow observe : 

It had escaped observation that another copy of this 
document was printed in Ingram’s Memorials of Oxford in 
1837, from a contemporaneous copy said to be preserved at 
Oxford. This edition was brought to niv notice about 1880 
by Mr. Turner, who was then at work upon the Oxford 
documents, and I recognised at once that it was the famous 
“Proclamation.” For Mr. Turner’s death left the matter 
where it was, and I was the only person w ho was aware that 
such a document existed at Oxford, aiming the town records. 
I 11 1882 1 made a serious effort to rediscover the MS., and 
it was found at last, at the very bottom of the last place 
which was .searched. 1 then copied it out, and printed it in 
the Philological Society’s Transactions for that year. It 


agreed with the other copy very closely, except that the last 
word was clearly inoge (i.e. enough), and not mnqe (a form 
never explained), as printed l>v Dr. Ingram and in the 
sixteen editions of the other MS. Hereupon the London 
MS. was again examined by Mr. Ellis, who reported as 
follows : “ For moge read inoge. Error discovered on 
18 -bine, 1882, the dash over the i being extremely faint 
and worn, and practically invisible to the naked eye.” The. 
result is highly satisfactory, viz., that the existence of the 
Oxford copy is now well known, and a correct edition of it 
has appeared. But it is somewhat singular that the right 
reading of this last word, which makes the grammatical 
construction of the last sentence obvious, did not appear till 
the document was printed for the rightemth time. 

Merely as an 11 /nrrn of Dr. Skeat’s labours, this is in¬ 
teresting. But the Notes are the thing, and to them we 
pass without more delay. Necessarily they are full of 
eurious matter, for they represent the bringing up of the 
last reserves of seliolarship to difficult points of attaek. 
The words here explained or elucidated are the worried 
bones of etymology. On many of them reams have been 
written, and in their study many a good man has gone 
astray. For example, the N.E.D. practically gives up 
the etymology of “ burly,” Dr. Murray remarking 
that " no plausible etymon for the first element has yet. 
been found." Yet be is on the right track in identifying 
it with the provincial English “ bowerly,” and in drawing 
attention to the Middle English “ borli,” a word which, 
however, he cannot reconcile or connect with the modem 
" burly ” and “ bowerly.” Now comes Dr. Skeat with a 
rustle of cheerful learning and a brisk “Here is the solu¬ 
tion." The solution reads like a novelette. Burly is 
merely “bower," with the suffix “ ly,” or the Anglo-Saxon 
“ biirlie.” Dr. Skeat shows how a long u has become a 
modern short u in “Thursday," "dust.” "husband,” and 
other words, [minting to the descent of burly from 
biirlie. As for the form “ borli,” he does not find the 
difficulty any greater, and we will here combine Dr. 
Skeat’s observations on this form, with his explanation, of 
the sense development of the word. The gulf between 
" borli ” and " burly," felt by Dr. Murray, all arises 


from a well-known habit of the Anglo-French scribes, who used 
the symbol 0 to denote the short «, and thus introduced an 
element of great confusion, which, in a dozen cases or more, 
is extremely puzzling. Dr. Sweet has pointed out how 
commonly this occurs when the short » adjoins m or n ; so 
that to this day, instead of writing “ numk,” “ liuney,” 
“ wonder,” “ tung,” we all have to write “ monk,” “honey,” 
“ wonder,” and “ tongue,” though the symbol 0 never indi¬ 
cated a short 0 at any time in the history of these words. 
Now the same scribes frequently did the very same thing 
when short it occurred before r. Examples will be found in 
Stratmann, where, the forms “ forther,” “corsen,” “torf,” 
“scurf,” “spornen,” ‘•tornen,” “tortel” correspond, as a 
matter of course, to the modern “further,” “curse,” “turf,” 
“scurf,” “spurn,” “turn,” “turtle.” . . . But how about 
the sense ? Here, again, T sec no great difficulty. A bower 
(sec N.E.D.) was, usually, a lady’s chamber or private 
apartment; and “bowerly,” or “burly,” meant, originally, 
suitable for such an apartment: r~f. “homely." King 
Solomon was, we read, “a l>orli bachelere,” i.e., a 
bachelor suitable for a lady’s bower, a handsome, present¬ 
able man. In the Morte Artliure we find that someone is 
to “greet well the queen and all the burly birds (handsome 
ladies) that belong to her bower.” Can anything be more 
suitable 1 In Rauf Coilyear there is a most telling quota¬ 
tion. We there read of “a burly bed,” i.e., a bed adapted 
for a lady’s bedroom. Once more, I ask, can anything be 
more suitable ( The various developments really present no 
great difficulty. The modern “bowerly” is well defined 
as stately and comely. Such a woman adorns her own 
boudoir. A knight is “burly” if he is handsome, present¬ 
able, young, strong, valiant, goodly, comely, noble, and the 
like. The sense, like that of “stout,” easily degenerates 
into large and corpulent. 

(>1 sta ll fascinating expositions these pages are full. Now 

supplementing, now correcting the N.E.D., but always pay- 
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jug it love and honour, Dr. Skeat works his way among 
these orchids of speech. Sometimes he reproves himself 
for his own mistakes in his Etymological Dictionary. “ I 
regret to say my etymology of this word is wrong ”; the 
word is “ cresset.” Sometimes he places his own and Dr. 
Murray’s labours under one condemnation, os in the case of 
Hamper. Dr. Skeat, 1884, and Dr. Murray have both 
considered that the p in “ hamper ” is an insertion ; but 
Dr. Skeat of 1899 declared tliat the m is the real insertion, 
the whole history of the word being, of course, affected by 
this theory. Again, Dr. Skeat ridicules his own earlier 
etymology of the word “ souse,” to plunge down suddenly. 
He had connected it with the substantive “ souse,” mean¬ 
ing pickle. The words he now finds are of “ totally different 
origin.” The true source of the word is “ without a pun, 
the very word source itself, strange as this may appear, and 
past all guessing.” We have not space to show how Dr. 
Skeat works this out ; the article is charming. Having 
made confession of his error, Dr. Skeat does not then 
preserve an affected or exaggerated humility. On the 
contrary, he bids us know that his view is entirely new ; 
“ but,” he adds, “ 1 suppose the same thing will bo said to 
me as was said when I discovered the etymology of the verb 
' to surround ’—viz., that, in the first plate, it is not true ; 
and secondly, as shown by our Dictionary-slips, though it is 
<|uite right, we knew- it before.” This famous etymology of 
' surround ” is found on page 286. 

Among etymologies which Dr. Murray adopts and Dr. 
Skeat heartily approves, is the very curious one which 
attaches to the word crease. Crease is crest, with its t 
dropped. If you fold a piece of paper, and open it 
partially, you can invert it on a table so that the fold or 
“ crest ” resembles the ridge of a hill or a roof. In West 
Cornwall “crease” actually means “a ridge-tile.” Dr. 
Skeat agrees that a “ bon-fire,” now lit for rejoicing, is 
really a “bone-fire” kindled to consume dead bodies in a 
pestilence, and he quotes a 1603 translation of Ovid: 

So either lothly on the ground vnlmried they did lie, 

Or els without solenmitie were burnt in bone-fires hie. 

The obvious derivation of catgut has often been disputed, 
but Dr. Skeat finds it good. For the identity of “ cloak ” 
and “ clock ” (originally a bell) Dr. Skeat finds an apt 
description of the Friar in Chaucer: 

Of double-worsted was his seini-cope. 

That rounded as a belle out of the presse, 

where “ rounded ” means “ stood out stiffly all round,” and 
“presse” refers to the mould in which the bell was cast. 
Under “ cowslip ” Dr. Skeat accumulates evidence that the 
poetry of this word is a great deal more apparent than real. 
(We refer readers to page 48.) The account of “ debut ” is 
extraordinarily interesting. How many people know that 
dismal is dies rnali (evil days) received through old 
French? One of Dr. Skeat’s little triumphs over the 
N.E.D.—only he would never call it a triumph-—is his con¬ 
vincing etymology of “ gallop,” which the N.E.D., following 
other dictionaries, has connected with the verb to leap. 
Dr. Skeat says that the word is really compounded of the 
two Norse words which exist separately in English as 
wold and hop. A man galloping on the downs of Beachy 
Head is a wold-hopper, though he may not know it. There 
was an old French phrase, “grans walos,” meaning great 
leaps and strides, and the identity of gallop with walop 
seems certain. One of the strangest derivations in the 
language is that of pedigree, from Anglo-French “ pe de 
grue,” the foot of a crane. This was explained by C. 
Sweet in 1895. The three short lines radiating from one 
point, which are the impress of a crone’s foot, were used in 
old pedigrees to signify the branching out of a family, and 
a similar sign is still used bv genealogists. The .article 
on “plot” is very interesting, and it is impossible not to 


find a sardonic element in the seemingly undoubted connec¬ 
tion between plot and platform (often written plotform). 
To students of London the derivations of “ lush ” anti 
“ porter ” are familiar. “ Go to pot ” does not, it seems, 
mean " go to the melting pot,” as is generally supposed. 
Here, again, Dr. Skeat corrects his own earlier opinion, 
lie now thinks that the pot is strictly the cooking pot, a 
viow shared by Dr. Schmidt. “ I venture to think,” say's 
Dr. Skeat, “ that this expression is far more graphic, when 
we thus refer it, in the natural way, to the ordinary cooking 
pot.” The following quotation from Dr. King’s Art of 
Cookery (1708) is adduced: 

In days of old, our fathers went to war, 

Expecting sundry blows and hardy fare ; 

Their beef they often in their murrions stew’d 
And in their basket-hilts their beverage brew'd. 

Some ollicer perhaps might give consent 
To a large cover’d pipkin in his tent, 

Where everything that every soldier got, 

Fowl, bacon, cabbage, mutton, and what not, 

Was all thrown into hank, and went to pot. 

llcnce Dr. Skoat thinks that when, in “ Coriolanus,” 
Act I., sc. 4, the soldiers before the walls of (Jorioli 
opine that the defenders have sent Coriolanus “ to pot. ” 
they- mean that they have cut him up like a vegetable and 
annihilated him. 

One dip more, and we shall press this ltook home on its 
predestined and handy shelf. Dr. Skeat remarks under 
the difficult word Yankee that it is worth noting that 
Yanky was a surname more than two centuries ago. 
Dampier mentions a Captain Yanky. Under the verb “ to 
yank,” Dr. Skeat “ yanks in ” a good story' sent him by iui 
O xford scholar, who went angling out West with an ex¬ 
pensive fishing rig, including a luxurious artificial bait. 
Said a nat ive to him: “ I’m amazed, stronger, to see you 
slinging a dollar bug at the end of a ten-dollar pole, when 
you might yank ’em out with a wum and a stick.” 


The Brown Man. 


Asia and Europe. By r Meredith Townsend. (Constable 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Tub object of these essays is defined by the author as “ to 
make Asia stand out clearer to English eyes.” They are the 
fruit of many years spent in patient study', from divers points 
of view, of the large subject with which they deal ; nor 
do we know of any' book, with the possible exception of Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s Asiatic Studies, which states so clearly, or 
attempts so resolutely to solve the vast problems to which 
the clash of East and West in Asia gives rise. Mr. 
Townsend’s survey is by no means confined to India, but 
naturally it is the English empire in India, the forces 
which make for and against it, the probability of its greater 
or less permanence, that, form the centre of his speculation. 
His conclusion is an elaborate paraphrase and justification 
of the quotation which he takes from Matthew Arnold: 

The East bowed low before the blast, 

In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

1 Then plunged in thought again. 

Mr. Townsend believes that English domination in India 
will be a transitory thing, as the earlier domination of 
Alexander has been before it—that it will pass away' with 
its glories and its triumphs, and become but a dropin the 
bucket of the ancient memories of the East 


All the papers are directed to one end, a description of 
those inherent differences between Europe and Asia which 
forbid one continent permanently to conquer the other. 
The struggle between Europe and Asia is the binding thread 
of history ; the trade between Europe and Asia is the 
foundation of commerce ; the thought of Asia is the basis 
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of all European religions; but the fusion of the continents 
has never occurred, and in the author’s best judgment will 
never occur. 

Ho qualities his own view, frankly, as pessimism. Ho 
believes, if we understand him aright, that English rule in 
India—tiie substitution of the idea of government by law 
fortlie idea of government by human volition”—is a 
blessing enjoyed by the peninsula. He believes that this 
blessing is fully appreciated by India, and that India would 
rather be without it; that it is an “ experiment ” doomed 
to failure; the “noblest dream ever dreamed by man,” 
and “but a dream after all,” because “the ineffaceable 
distinctions of race were all against it from the first.” 
Similarly, he believes that Christianity is the absolute 
religion, and, at the same time, that, although it originated 
in Asia, it will never be accepted by the Asiatic peoples. 
For this the inherent imperfection of English missionary 
method is only the lesser reason ; the greater is psycho¬ 
logical, and therefore eternal. The passage in which this 
point is expounded is an excellent example of the subtle 
and original thinking with which this book abounds : 

The character of Christ is not. I am convinced, as accept¬ 
able to Indians as it is to the Northern races. It is not so 
completely their ideal, because it is not so completely beyond 
any point which they can, unassisted by Divine grace, hope 
to attain. The qualities which seemed to the warriors of 
Clovis so /nagniiicently Divine—the self-sacrifice, the self- 
denial, the resignation, the sweet humility—are precisely 
the qualities the germs of whieh exist in the Hindoo. He 
seeks, like every other man. tlie complement of himself, and 
not himself again, and stands before Christ at first com¬ 
paratively unattracted. The ideal in his mind is as separate 
as was the ideal in the Jews’ mind of their expected Messiah ; 
and though the ideals of Jew and Hindoo are different, 
the effect is in both cases the same—a passive, dull re-pul¬ 
sion, scarcely to he overcome save by the special grace of 
Cod. I never talked frankly with a Hindoo iu whom 1 
did not detect this feeling to he one inner cause of his 
rejection of Christianity. He did not want that particular 
sublimity of character, but another, something more of the 
sovereign and legislator. 

Obviously there is here involved, for a Christian, a most 
interesting paradox, and Mr. Townsend is under an intel¬ 
lectual compulsion to reconcile his pessimism with his 
theology. This also he does subtly; 

It is said that Christ gave an order to His disciples to 
teach all nations. That is true ; and 1 for one believe the 
order to be binding, and that the Christian Church which 
sends out no missionaries is a dead Church ; hut where 
in the record has Christ promised to those missionaries 
universal .success'! Is it not at least possible that the mis¬ 
sionaries carry in their hands the oiler of eternal life, 
which a few accept, while the rest “perish everlastingly?”— 
that is, die like the flowers or the dumb creatures of Cod. 
This much at least is certain, that for eighteen hundred 
years it has been no part of the policy of Heaven— I write 
with reverence, though I use non-religious terminology—to 
convert Asiatics en mange, and there is no proof that this 
absence of Divine assistance to the teachers may not 
continue for an equal period in the future. 

Mr. Townsend supports his main posit ion by careful 
analysis in detail of the many differences between Eastern 
and Western psycholog}'. He studies the appeal of 
Mahommedanism, so much more potent than that of 
Christianity, to the Hindu mind, the basis of the English 
Empire less on militarism than on the morale of the Civil 
Service, and the decay of native civilisation—“Indian art, 
Indian culture, Indian military skill,” whieh that empire 
brings with it. To the inevitable question as to the 
ultimate reason for the irreconcilability of East and West, 
he lias several answers to give. He attributes something 
to the bad manners of Englishmen, who talk and laugh too 
much, and are impatient at the loss of time, a thing to 
which the Asiatic does not attach a value. It should be, 
he thinks, a law of' “ inexorable etiquette” to treat every 


native with “a grave but. distant courtesy, not unlike that 
of the native himself in his best mood.” Something also to 
the fatuity which tries to press the accidentals of Western 
civilisation with its essentials, and to convince the native 
that it is better to spend his money on superfluous clothes 
for himself or superfluous furniture for his house, than on 
superfluous silver ornaments for his wife’s arms and ankles. 
But these are comparatively superficial points, and in the 
long run Mr. Townsend falls back upon a somewhat mystical 
attitude, and maintains the existence of a “dull, uncon¬ 
querable, unmitigable distaste of Asiatics for white men,” 
of an “ inherent antipathy, which is not hatred, but can at 
any monuit blaze up into it.” 

We have preferred to expound Mr. Townsend’s doctrine 
rather than to refute or to confirm it. But we are 
conscious that, in spite of the extreme candour and plausi¬ 
bility with which he puts it, there is, after all, a good deal 
to bo said here and there on the other side. Is the notion 
of a rigid and permanent barrier between East and West 
Asiatic and European, quite consistent with the con¬ 
clusions of modern ethnology? On the face of it, it would 
be curious if such a barrier were to coincide exactly with the 
somewhat, artificial delimitation, of continents. And the 
ethnologists trace for us at least two great racial stocks 
whose distribution is common to both Europe and Asia. 
The “ Mediterranean ” miui seems to have developed a 
uniform civilisation on every shore of the great inland sea. 
And the Aryan, whether lie began in this continent or 
that, at any rate streamed southwards, indifferently, below 
the Alps, the Balkans, and the Himalayas. To a certain 
extent a formal inconsistency may be traced even in Mr. 
Townsend’s own language. He tells us: 

The chasm between the brown man and the white man is 
unfathomable, has existed in all ages, and exists still every¬ 
where. No white man marriesa brown wife, no brown man 
marries a white wife, without an inner sense of having been 
false to some unintelligible but irresistible command. 

Yet four pages earlier one reads : 

The brown man of every shade who now monopolises 
Asia ... is probably a half-caste, the result of a long 
series of early crossings between the dark and unimprovable 
aborigines, of whom a few relics still survive, and the white 
man. 

This is probably not true of China, but it is of India, and 
it is inconsistent with the. view that the respective 
endogamy of the brown and the white man “has existed in 
all ages.” There is an “ antipathy,” of course, but is it 
really ultimate or “inherent.” Does it differ in kind (it 
does, of course, in degree) from the antipathy between 
Germans and Frenchmen, Irishmen and Saxon, Comishmen 
and Devonian'? These antipathies, too, exist, but they are 
not incompatible with a common civilisation or neces¬ 
sarily with a common government (Mr. Townsend is pro¬ 
bably not. a Home Ruler), and we take them to depend 
ti]mn habit and locality rather than upon race. 

It is to he observed, again, that Mr. Townsend 
generalises immensely. And it is as difficult to generalise 
safely about. India as Charles James Fox (was it?) found 
it to draw up an indictment against the French nation. 
After all, India is a geographical expression, covering an 
immense diversity of peoples. Mr. Townsend has devoted 
great pains and study to his problem, but he sees it, we 
gather, mainly from the point of view of the educated 
Brahmin. There are other points of view-—that of Mr. 
Crooko with his knowledge of the wide diversity of custom 
amongst the tribes of the North-West; that of the late 
Sir Robert Burton, with his knowledge of brothel and 
bazaar. And we doubt whether theories based upon the 
tendencies of Hinduism as developed by Brahmin philoso¬ 
phies are quite universally applicable to the heterogeneous 
masses, on whom philosophical tenets sit lightly, and 
whose effective religion is some typo or other of earth- 
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worship closely akin to that of the primitive European 
peasant. 

Whether you agree wholly with Asia and Europe or 
not, it is a fine book. Few publicists writ© upon Mr. 
Townsend's plane, with the same constant determination to 
see things as they are, and to handle ideas without prejudice 
or partisanship. And few share his accomplishment in 
the art of expression, of setting forth an idea completely, 
and without superfluity, in the course of a few incisive 
paragraphs. One recognises here an essential feature of 
that Spectator with which Mr. Townsend has been for 
so many years what a journalist less careful of his English 
would call “ identified,” and for which many of those papers 
were originally written. The passages already quoted 
afford more than one example of this admirable literary 
quality, which gives so unusual a distinction and charm to 
Mr. Townsend’s writing. Let us add another, which put-s 
in a nutshell a truth not always realised about Mahom- 
mednnism. The phase of this faith with which we are 
familiar in Europe is degenerating, but in India 
Mahommedanism is nothing if not progressive: 

Europeans habitually forget that every Mussulman is 
more or less of a missionary—that is, he intensely desires to 
secure converts from non-Mussulman peoples. Such con¬ 
verts not only increase his own chance of heaven, but they 
swell his own faction, his own army, his own means of con¬ 
quering, governing, and taxing the remainder of mankind. 
All the emotions which impel a Christian to proselytise are 
in a Mussulman strengthened by all the motives which 
impel a political leader and all the motives which sway a 
recruiting sergeant, until proselytism has become a passion, 
which, wherever success seems practicable, and especially 
success on a large scale, develops in the quietest Mussulman 
a fury of ardour which induces him to break down every 
obstacle, his own strongest prejudices included, rather than 
stand for an instant in a neophyte’s way. He welcomes him 
as a son, and whatever his own lineage, and whether the 
convert be Negro or Chinaman, or Indian, or even European, 
he will without hesitation or scruple give him his own child 
in marriage, and admit him fully, frankly, and finally into 
the most exclusive society in the world. 

Two of Mr. Townsend’s essays, although quite fitting into 
the unity of the volume, for whose leading ideas they 
afford concrete illustrations, are rather biographical than 
speculative in their character. One is a summary of Mr. 
Muir's life of " The Great Arabian,” Mahoiniued: the 
other, under the title of “A Typical Asiatic,” is a sketch 
of the strange career of the late Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 
who died a broken man, but had more than once a vision 
of a Sikh Empire in India, and who serves Mr. Townsend 
as a witness to the indefinable something which makes 
it impossible wholly apd irrevocably to Anglicise an Indian 
prince. 

The lad who seems so like an Etonian may turn out a 
saint or a Nana. What is certain is, that if his will closes, 
he will obey the dictate of that will, l>e what it may, and 
be the consequences as the Destinies shall choose. 

These two studies add to the value of a volume already 
of extreme and unusual interest. 


Not ’Awf Bad. 

J)e Omnibus. By the Conductor.(Barry Pain). (Fisher 
Unwin. 2s.) 

The title and the idea of these papers are extremely 
happy. They appeared originally, as many will pleasantly 
remember, in To-Day ; and now, with judicious—the 
Conductor spells his favourite word “ joodishus,'’ and we 
shall have a word to sav about that—with judicious clipping 
arid dovetailing, they certainly face the ordeal of "book 
form with more success than most of the resurrection pies 


of our acquaintance. For Mr. Pain, though he electa to 
play Fool to the Republic of Letters, maintains the 
mediaeval monarchic tradition, and your Fool is but the 
wise man standing on his head—to save it. The recur¬ 
rence of the title to the original case and meaning of the 
omnibus was a happy stroke. For the monologues treat 
of nearly all the subjects which interest the man in the 
street. Still happier was the addition of the Conductor. 
For the ’bus conductor is a special product of London, 
born, like the 'bus driver and the cabman, of the necessity 
—and therefore the brother to the invention of swift 
retort following on immediate perception. The Conductor 
puts it thus, speaking of his friend ’Aukin, the driver. 
’Ankin is a “ sowshal reformer ” and a power at meetings. 

It ain’t like thet on a bus. Whort yer cawnt sve in ’awf 
a second ain’t wuth syin’ at all. It mye be all very fine, an’ 
narcelv expressed, and so on, but it don’t git ’ome. ’Ankin 
stawts ter awnswer back, but before Vs gort inter ’is stride, 
so ter speak, the bus ’as gone on, and the other chap sings 
out, “Call fur it termorrer,” or “Write it art, an’ post it,” 
or some sich words as them. 

The ’bus conductor, a man trained to immediate inference 
and speedy action, is also a man who several times a 
day cuts, as it were, through the heart of London, and, 
if ’ he be intelligent, ought to know something “ de 
omnibus.” And Mr. Pain is certainly intelligent. Further¬ 
more, the conductor is likely, before many more years 
have sped, to join the watchman, the linkboy, and the 
dodo in their extinction. AVe, or our children, will enjoy 
the company and the conversation of the motprneer—yes, 
the word has already been born and received its baptism 
of printing-ink in America, but the rich and leisurely' 
experience of the ’bus conductor will no longer be ours 
or theirs for a penny and politeness. Therefore Mr. Barry 
Pain's title and idea again prove themselves good. It 
will be interesting to the men of a.u. 2000 —if the paper- 
maker and binder have done their duty—to learn what 
an observant conductor thought of what he saw of human 
nature in the last year of the nineteenth century. 

The Conductor has a happy knack of describing his 
friends. ’Aukin, we have met. Here is Ike: 

Ike is a ’ot un. ’E’s a chap as ’as bin in many occypitions. 
’E’s drove a bus. ’E’s drove a keb. ’E’s bin clawk ter a 
bookey. ’E’s dropped so low that one awd winter ’e took a 
dye at puttin’ on skites fur people. Yer see, ’e’d bin mis- 
forchernit ’Is bus ’ad bin ricin’ another bus’, an’ the other 
bus ’ad knocked a ’ansom keb all ter pulp, which led ter 
ingquiries, and throwed ole Ike art of work fer a bit. Well, 
as I sye, ’e took a dye at puttin’ on skites. I met ’im arter- 
wards. ’E’d lorst ’is gimlick, but as ’e’d pinched it to stawt 
with that didn’t earnt fur much. ’E’d cut both ’ands on a 
shawp skite-blide, but that ’ad meant a bob fur compensition. 
’E’d got the rhoomati8m crool, thro’ stannin’ abart in the 
cold. ’E’d got aif-a-cram left art of whart ’e ’ad mide, and 
a sible muff as ’e said ’e were tikin’ keer of fur a lyadv. ’E’d 
gort as near drunk as no matter, and were goin’ ter finish it 
norf. And when I left ’im ’e looked as likely ter git 
fourteen dyes as ever I seed a man. 

That, hits off Ike. But why this gratuitous torture 
of English spelling? As to the representation of the 
current Cockney in print, we have a long-standing grievance 
against Mr. Pain. There are many words which can Ihj 
caught and printed as spoken. “ Tikin’ keer ” is true 
enough, and legitimate. But the substratum of accent eludes 
all combinations of the alphabetic letters, and anything 
but the most moderate and careful mis-spelling annoys the 
reader and adds nothing to the verisimilitude of the page. 
The man of Thrums differs as far from polite English 
as the man who says “ Verplestr Bink.” But Mr. Barrie 
has brought him with gentle indication and no violent 
mis-spelling into the ken of London. AVhy does Mr. Pain 
make his conductor say “ rhoomatism," which is precisely 
the same disease as rheumatism? And how can you dis¬ 
tinguish in speech between “joodishus'’ and | judicious ” ! 
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One might make a long list, of words which Mr. I’ain 
mis-spells, as though he were one of the writers who 
think that the dislocation of aspirates is sufficient to 
indicate character. The point of view of the speaker is 
the thing, and Mr. Pain, having that, can afford to dispense 
with the lesser expedient. "Cottidge” lie can afford to 
spell “ cottage, - ’ " yoose ” is merely “ use,” as generally 
pronounced. And “ mirracles ” are no more convincing 
for the extra liquid. 


The Modern Stage. 

His Excellency the Governor : a Farcical Romance in Three 
Ants. By R. Marshall. (Heinemann. Is. fid.) 

Captain Marshall has stepped into commercial prosperity 
almost as quickly as Edmond Rostand. His pieces are 
fraught with innocent pleasure for tens of thousands of 
people, and their monetary value is unsurpassed by any¬ 
thing on the modem stage. The author of " The Second 
in Command ’’ has provided the most successful of West-end 
theatres with its greatest success. He is certainly a 
phenomenon of the drama, an extremely striking illustra¬ 
tion of the power of weakness when gracefully exerted. 
For, to us, the chief characteristic of his talent is its 
persuasive and elegant fragility. He never grips, nor 
seeks to grip. We have seen most of his plays, from 
the earlier amorphous attempts to the last shapely and 
rounded invention, and we do not remember a single 
scene to which the epithet “ slight ” might not be applied. 
He seems to triumph by refraining, by avoidance, and 
by a faint, witty charm, which, however diverting, is 
decidedly not beyond the reach of forty living novelists. 
“ His Excellency the Governor " ran a victorious course 
for many nights. We recall the fact that we witnessed 
it with a certain comatose pleasure, and deemed it an 
ingenious expansion of a very trifling idea. And when 
wc come to read the play, we are astonished at the slight¬ 
ness of the idea. It is, in truth, very much slighter 
than W'e had thought. Collect all your characters on a 
remote and beautiful island, and cause an epidemic of 
love—and there you are! The whole scheme of the play 
is to be perceived in this fragment of dialogue between 
the Governor of the Amandaland Islands and Captain 
Carew: 

Sir Montagu : Where on earth has all this yellow dust 
come from ? 

Carew : I believe it’s from the century aloes that are 
flowering outside. 

Sir Montagu : Ah ! to be sure. You know the legend 
the islanders have ? 

Carew : No, sir. 

Sir Montagu : These particular aloes flower only once 
in a hundred years, and the yarn goes that in dying of love 
of their own consummation, the yellow dust, of their blossom 
is blown about and causes an epidemic of love wherever it 
rests. They sav it attacks one quite suddenly. Quaint idea, 
isn’t it 1 

Baverstock : It’s a comfort it’s only an idea. 

Carew : Love itself is only an idea, my dear fellow, but 
a very charming one. 

The idea so stated, it remains only to bring on the 
women. Captain Marshall makes them three—Mrs. 
Wentworth-Bolingbroke, type of the old, grotesque, and 
unsympathetic; Stella de Jex, type of the piquant and 
apparently naughty ; and Ethel Carlton, typ ? of the entirely 
youthful, beautiful, and good, the stage English maiden 
who subdues all men : 

Carew [Looking through doornail] : By Jove ! she is a 
beautiful girl! 

Baverstock : She’s divine, absolutely divine ! 

Carew : I say, we didn’t bargain for this. 

Baverstock : For what? Bargain for what? 

Carew ; For such a vision of beauty. 


The first act introduces the characters; the second and 
third acts are little but amiable chatter. One foresees that 
Ethel Carlton will marry Carew, and that Stella will 
probably catch the Cabinet Minister. These things 
happen, but there is nothing else beyond a comic opera 
sort of native rising, which is not a rising at all, and 
which gives opportunity for night alarms and some 
perfectly proper jokes about night-dresses. The sole 
positive quality of the play as distinguished from its 
negative qualities, is the easy attractiveness of the dialogue, 
mainly witty but sometimes sentimental—a dialogue which 
discloses no effort whatever after naturalness. This is a 
specimen of the sentimental: 

Stella : Brave fellows ! Bravo fellows ! 

Carew: Ethel, listen ! Our wedding march. 

Ethel : My soldier husband ! 

[Ethel and Carew embrace fervently , as do Carlton 
and Stella. 

And this is a specimen of the witty, with a dash of 
sentimental added : 

Sir Montagu : I beseech you, ladies, be calm ! If we 
come to close quarters, I’ll ensure your safety. I can 
conceal you in the coal cellar. 

Stella : 1 go to no coal cellar in this. Why, I’ve only 
worn it twice ! 

Mrs. Bolingbroke : I have no desire to give trouble, 
but a more suitable fortress would be the wine cellar. 

Sir Montagu : Well, well, we’ll see. Perhaps, Carlton, 
you won’t mind examining the cellars and deciding. Baver¬ 
stock will take you. Come along, Carew ! 

[He goes out. 

Carew : Coming, sir. [ Aside to Ethel.) It’s all right, 
Ethel. Cheer up ! It’s glorious to take up arms for von, 
darling ! [E> it Carew hurriedly. 

Baverstock [Advancing to Ethel] : As a signal to you 
that there is no immediate danger, I shall blow my nightin¬ 
gale at intervals in the garden. And when the hour of 
danger comes, yon will tind me in- 

Carlton [IVTiv w waitimj at door] : The cellars ! 

His Excellency the Governor ” belongs to a kind of 
work which, by the innocuousness of its unimportance and 
the neatness of its craftsmanship, leaves criticism silent. 
It is impossible to say anything about it. There it lies, in 
all its prettiness, tepidity, uegligibleness, a little English 
hybrid garden-plant which flowers and fades and is 
forgotten. 


Outposts of Civilisation. 

The Father of St. Kilda. By Roderick Campbell. ^Russell.) 

This is a book of considerable value and interest. “ The 
following pages,” says Mr. Campbell, “ contain a personal 
narrative—the history of my early years, and of my travels 
and adventures, strange and thrilling enough, in the terri¬ 
tories around Hudson Bay.” We have certainly found 
the volume to contain strange and thrilling passages, but in 
addition to these, and the vivid accounts of journeys under¬ 
taken alone through little-explored regions, we tind much 
in the author's attitude and personality to admire. It is 
not merely a book of travel; it is a book of character as 
well. 

Mr. Campbell’s opening chapters are devoted to a sketch 
of his early years on the island of Lewis, where he was 
born. That event occurred when the Church of Scotland 
was a battlefield for warring theologies, and the parish 
school was closed in consequence. The “ auld kirk ” was 
defeated, and its minister driven forth. “ Israel,” says Mr. 
Campbell, “ had taken to stoning her old prophets.” The 
bov was ten years of age before he attacked the alphabet, 
which was a burdensome labour to him; but soon all regular 
instruction ceased, for the master flogged the minister’s 
children, and was dismissed. One gathers that in the 
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’forties Lewis was a veritable teacuji for such storms. After 
that the youngster educated himself, ran away from home, 
became a “ herd loon,” threw up that distinguished occupa¬ 
tion, and returned to his father’s house, only to leave it for 
ever soon after. In 1859 he set out for the Hudson Bay 
territory with abounding courage, and a stock of tooks 
which consisted of the Bible, a Johnson’s Dictionary, 
Lennie’s Grammar, and an unnamed “ book on travels.” 
Later in the same year he reached Fort York, whence 
he was drafted, as a servant of the great company, to the 
Bed River. 

The history of the next ton years, up to the surrender 
of the company’s charter, is full of interest, but we pass it 
over to reach the narrative of Mr. Campbell’s solitary 
wanderings. He had mastered most of the Indian dialects, 
and had the rare knack of commanding native confidence, 
but his expeditions into the wild Saskatchewan and Sioux 
countries were, to say the least, extremely told under¬ 
takings: 

My outfit consisted of a horse and buggy, two guns, 
ammunition, and blanket, a few pounds of flour, tea, and 
salt. My steady horse, well named “ Rock,” deserves a word 
for himself, for a faithful and affectionate companion he 
proved himself during two lonely years in the wilderness. 
He was brown and of ordinary height. . . . He trotted 
delightfully ten miles an hour, and walked slowly, and was 
most docile. His eyes were hazel, the most beautiful I 
have ever seen. 

Mr. Campbell makes us realise keenly the wide impressive¬ 
ness of the prairies, their beauty, their solitude, their same¬ 
ness, which is yet far from monotony. Some of his descrip¬ 
tions have real distinction, and his general estimate of the 
Indian character strikes us as sound and just: respecting 
and loving it in certain directions, he yet says: ' The truth 
is that the red man is incapable of civilisation, and since 
he cannot progress with it, he must be crushed under its 
weight.” The horrible massacre of United States cavalry' 
by “Sitting Bull,” in 1876, is, in itself, almost sufficient 
evidence of this, although it is impossible to hold civilisa¬ 
tion blameless; indeed, it gained foothold by little short 
of fraud. The winter of that year Mr. Campbell spent 
in the territory of “ Star Blanket,” an amiable chief who 
was baptized, apparently, for no other reason than that he 
wished to appear agreeable. He 

appeared in church in Spartan simplicity, wrapped in a 
white blanket, not too clean ; he and his braves, becoming 
impatient at the length of the preliminary service, filled 
their pipes, and beguiled the time by stolidly puffing forth 
clouds of smoke. 

Mr. Campbell pertinently' adds: “ The best plan would 
have been to make a better man of him, not merely' an 
indifferent Christian.” 

Of adventures and escapes Mr. Campbell had his fill; 
grizzlies, buffaloes, and Indians, all made exciting work 
for him, but he came through his perils without serious 
hurt. And in reading of these perils we feel that the author 
has set down bare fact; he never embroiders, never at¬ 
tempts to force effect. That is one of the qualities -which 
we like about the book ; it is honest, even in its self- 
complacency, and obviously sincere. And the life which 
he describes is already of the past, though the changes, no 
doubt, are mainly on the surface. The Indian barbarities 
of yesterday have given place to the white lynchings of 
to-day. Between the two such difference as there is may 
he set to the credit of the earlier inhabitants. 

It must he added that the title of Mr. Campbell’s hook 
is altogether misleading: and why, upon t.he cover, do we 
read. “Literary Dawn on Lewis”? The matter is 
beyond our comprehension. 


Other New Books. 

Anselm and 11 is Work. By Rev. A. C. Welch. 

This volume, which belongs to the series called “ The 
World’s Epooli-Maker’s,” gives with sympathy and clear¬ 
ness the life of a very great man. Whether Anselm should 
in strictness l>e called an epoch-maker might, perhaps, he 
debated. Yet he was in some sense the precursor, if not 
in some degree the founder, of the Scholastic Philosophy', 
which left so profound an impress on the mediaeval mind 
and its products, which is the very life-blood of Dante's 
great poem. Abelard, the overweening, studied under him 
in his later days, and despised the aged teacher. But 
Abelard despised most men, and modern criticism has not 
ratified his judgment. Devout with the most personal 
faith, he had yet (as Mr. Welch says) “ a confidence in the 
power and validity of human thought which lends an 
extraordinary boldness to much of his speculation.” Faith 
was (ho basis of reasoning, because he was so confident 
that no truth could ultimately be found in conflict with 
faith. “ Credo ut intelligam ” (“ I believe that I may 
understand ”), he said. Faith was the finger-post, point¬ 
ing the direction in which solution would be found: but 
his confidence in that finger-post made him the bolder in 
the speculative use of reason. If difficulty arose, the 
remedy was not to draw back, but to push towards further 
understanding. Teacher and philosopher, a converser with 
kings, the steadfast withstander of the terrible William 
Rufus, most savage of the truculent Norman kings, he 
was yet a master of patient education, in a day when the 
rod lay as ready to men’s hands as the sword. “ Monks in 
the chapter were beaten for slight offences. The oblale.s 
were taught to chastise each other when their masters had 
finished with them.” Anselm rebuked these coarse 
methods. “ If,” stud he, “ you take a young tree . . . and 
check a branch here and tie in another there, what will you 
have a right to expect when you unbind the lashings?” 
As he preached lie did. A young monk who was set on by 
Anselm’s enemies to harass him, he won over by in¬ 
dulgence, and then trained to an obedient disciple. Of 
this Osborn, who died prematurely, he ever spoke with 
tender affection. He hated secular affairs, and wailed 
pathetically over the burthen laid upon him as Primate 
of All England : yet it was his fate to pass his life in 
constant struggle with kings, the resolute and sagacious 
Henry following the fierce Rufus as his foe. Mr. Welch 
has described with understanding and excellent literary 
ability a lovable personality and a great career. (T. and T. 
Clark. 3s.) 

Shell Life: an 1 introduction to 

the British Mollusca. By Edward Step. 

This is a very good introduction to the shell-bearing 
creatures of British waters, salt or fresh, and of British 
woods and lanes. It is not a guide to the collector, in 
the ordinary sense; that is, it does not pretend to classify 
and describe all the British mollusca. It does, in fact, 
describe and classify briefly the greater number of them. 
But its chief aim ■ is to arouse interest in the organic 
structure of the creatures themselves, and the relation of 
that structure to their life and surroundings. The mollusc, 
in fact, is described with reference to his milieu, as Taino 
taught us to criticise writers. From this Darwinian stand¬ 
point the book has a place and value of its own, which 
should recommend it to the student of nature behind a 
shell. The numerous and particularly excellent illustra¬ 
tions increase its value for the amateur in particular, to 
whom it is chiefly addressed. (Wame. 6s.) 

Messrs. Jack's " Edinburgh Waverley ” makes rapid and 
punctual progress. Old Mortality in two volumes, and 
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Tit •' liluck Dwarf in out* volume are now added. The 
frontispieces in the Old Mortality volumes are the Leven 
portrait of Claverhouse, by an unknown Dutch master, and 
Patton's portrait of General Dalzell, whom the Covenanters 
hated for “ acting tho Muscovite too grossly ”-—he had been 
in the service of Russia. — 

The Stone Crosses of the Count;/ of Xart ha in//ton, by 
Mr. Christopher A. Markliam, F.K.A. (Simjikin, Marshall), 
is a well-digested and admirably illustrated monograph of 
120 pages, in which the author deals with all the known 
crosses in the county. Mr. Markham's census of the North¬ 
amptonshire crosses is interesting. The remains exist of 
some forty churchyard, ten market, twenty village, four 
wayside, and five memorial crosses, besides sundry 
boundary stones. Although none of these crosses can com¬ 
pare in antiquity with many found in Cornwall, or in 
beauty with some of the market crosses in tho .South of 
England, yet they are full of interest; and the county is 
compensated by the possession of two out of the three 
remaining crosses built as memorials of Queen Eleanor. 
Many of the crosses are illustrated here for the first time. 
A useful introductory essay on crosses in general adds to 
the interest of the book, which, however, is first and fore¬ 
most a careful personal record of all the crosses now to be 
found in Northamptonshire. A feature of Mr. Markham’s 
descriptions is his tables of measurements, showing the 
exact dimensions of all the larger crosses. 

How to Succeed in Tour Erumination, by Mr. George 
A. Wade (Richards, 2s. 6d.), is the last addition to tho 
"How To” series. We observe much good advice and 
some practical hints. 


Fiction. 

The Striking Hours. By Eden Phillpotts. (Methuen, (is.) 

Foh this series of Dartmoor stories Mr. Phillpotts has chosen 
an apt title, from a passage in a too-lit tie-known book of 
essays by Dr. Martineau—"God has so arranged the 
ehronometry of our spirits that there shall bo thousands 
of silent moments between the striking hours.” It is tho 
hours of Little Silver which strike in the present volume, and 
from the photograph placed it the beginning of the book, 
all the world and Gidleigh may now become aware that 
Little Silver is Gidleigh itself. Such, howover, is Gidleigh, 
that Gidleigh will probably never know that fact. If ever 
a village was out of the world that village is Gidleigh, 
hidden on the edge of the moor under the shadows of 
Cosdoti Beacon and Buttern Hill. Yet Gidleigh, or Little 
Silver, can no more help being in the world than London 
can get away from nature. Where man is, there is the 
world and there is nature, and this truth is well proclaimed 
and set forth by one of those extraordinarily sagacious and 
experienced old men into whose colloquial mouths Mr. 
Phillpotts has put most, but not all, of his recitals: 

“’Tis the fashion, ’mongst them as doan’t knaw an’ won’t 
lam, to say as nothing never happens here, an’ that theer 
han’t a deed failed out worth talking of since Queen Victoria 
coined to the Throne of England. But, for my part, us 
pears to have so many signs an’ wonders as any other 
plaace of like size. An’ if ’tis awnly a bull broke loose, 
or a strange boss in the pound—why, theere’s matter for 
discourse ; for nought never chances wi'out somethin’ behind 
it : an’ awftentimes a small item will plum out into a far- 
reachin’ thing, big enough to make a wonder from sowin’ to 
reapin’.” 

This passage indicates the tone and temper of the book ; 
and what chiefly impresses us about the work as a whole, is 
tho wonderful effectiveness of simple events when they are 
narrated simply, without unholy strivings after crises and 
climaxes. One notes the same thing in Wordsworth’s 
narrative poems—those poems whose leading quality is 


utter homeliness, but which Matthew Arnold deemed the 
greatest since Shakespeare’s. If one takes a couple of the 
tragic stories, like “The Maiden Bell,” and “ Another Little 
Heath-Hound,” and tries to come at the essence of them, one 
discovers nothing but an incident, such as might excite a 
village and furnish a paragraph’ to a newspaper—just, for 
example, the mero suicide of a man crossed in love, told 
as it would be told by an “ awld sawl " who had seen much 
and deeply into life, and to whom a suicide was scarcely 
a matter to get over-excited about; a man, indeed, who 
would crack his dry joke concerning even suicide. But it. 
charms and it holds. One says, " This occurred. This is 
life.” And probably it did occur. Certainly it is life. 
There is every sort of story in the book—idyll, tragedy, 
comedy, and one or two stories that remind you, by their 
richly humorous situations, of de Maupassant’s farces 
norinandes. An example of the last is the fate of the “ Old 
Testament man,’’ Judah Nymet, who lived according to his 
Old Testament in all things, and at an advanced age 
decided to introduce a Hagar into his household : 

“What wan man can do, another can ; an’ what was well 
thought, ’pon by the Lord in Bible times would be equally 
Well thought pon by Him now, for He knaws no shadow 
of changing. Never a man stood nearer His heart than 
Abraham, an’ to do the same as the patriarch lie ever niv 
joy an’ pride.” 

“Sure, vou’m just such another, if it han't irreligious so 
to say,” yawns Mrs. Nymet; for now the cannel was blawcd 
out, an’ her felt oncomiuon sleepy after a busy day. 

“ Ess, I be—or I try to be,” answers luck farmer ; “an’ 
I’d have slayed my aw nly son fore the Lord so soon as a 
sheep if He’d but commanded. But as Abraham done, 
afore Sarah bore him the bwoy by a miracle of Nature in 
her dotage, so I be gwaine to do ; an’ 1 much hopes as 
you’ll fall in wi’my lofty purpose an’onderstand an’judge 
accordin’.” 

“ I’ve never crossed ’e, man,” sez his missis, “ an’ han’t 
like to begin now.” 

However, she did cross him when she grasped his 
" bowldaeiotis idea ’’—which he termed “ a seemly, patri- 
arcliial thing ”—and family influence and family wiles 
ended in the triumph of a new-fangled morality in Little 
Silver. The whole story is delightful. But Mr. Phillpotts 
is at his best in the tragic vein. 


The Skijijier of Barncrnig. By Gabriel Setoun. (Constable. 

6s.) * , 

This novel, by the author of Barncrnig , takes us again 
to that interesting community. It is a story which is 
redeemed by unessentials. 

Not. that tho main stoiy is not well conceived—it. is; but 
after the Skipper’s son ceases to be a boy we lose interest 
in him. As a boy he was all very well ; as a young man 
he needed stronger, as well as more delicate, handling. 

It was a settled thing in the Russell family that every 
son should be a sailor, and that the sea should kill him in 
tho end. The Skipper’s son was born before his time 
on the night of “ Windy. Wednesday,' and his mother 
died, so breaking, for the first time in many generations, 
the tradition that every Russell mother should bear two 
children, a boy and a girl. Says one of the delightful 
gossips who constitute the chief charm of the book : 

“This is the lirst break o’ the kind that has ever been i’ 
the Bussell family. I’ve heard that even afore my day 
there has aye been twa i’ the family—a laddie an’ a lassie. 
That's no just tradition, for it’s in black an’ white in their 
big Bible. . . . The laddie grew up to be a sailor like his father 
afore him, married an’ brought his twa into the world ; but. 
the lassie lived and died an auld maid. It’> queer ; but 
that’s the family tradition, an’ I suppose tliev maun bide 
by it. 

But the boy born on “ Windy Wednesday ” had a horror 
of the sea, and developed a passion for dreams and music. 
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The story centres about this temperamental fact, and the 
inevitable antagonism between father and son. The result 
is wholly tragic, but it is tragedy which hardly justifies 
itself. For so ambitious a theme more power were needed 
than Mr. Setoun brings to its development, though elements 
of power are by no means lacking. If. the author has 
not quite succeeded, he has by no means altogether failed. 

The minor characters, the ehorus of gossips, are well 
drawn, and their wisdom and quaintness full of meat. Old 
John Burt, whose reputation for philosophy was founded 
on a library consisting of live solid volumes, is always 
good, and his devotion to the Skipper’s son lias strong 
points of humour and pathos. He had an annual joke 
which he got off on the boy's birthday, and liked to 
be reminded that he had made it before: 

“Did I, though?” he ejaculated. “Did I, though? 
That shows, surely, a reg’lar life. Ay, ay, I’m proud o’ that, 
Ellen ; no’ that I mind o’ it mysel’. ... I wouldna’ wonder 
though 1 might mak’ it again next year, Ellen. That would 
be hard to beat for reg’lar livin.’ ” 

The. Skipper of ISnrnrnitij is certainly above the average 
of novels; it has both picturesqueness and life. 

Fiander's Widow. By M. E. Francis. (Longmans, (is.) 

Fiander's Widow is just a “ Pastoral of Dorset ” 
attempted upon a larger scale, possibly a rather larger 
scale than there is quite enough stuff in the story to 
justify. It is a little difficult to write of Wessex after 
William Barnes and Thomas Hardy, aud Mrs. Blundell 
does not. display the same tine intimacy with “ Dorset 
dear ’’ that was hers with the Lancashire countryside of 
which she formerly made her study. Nevertheless, 
Fiander's Widow is readable enough. It runs easily aud 
freshly. There are some pleasing pictures of idyllic life 
on a dairy farm. Rosalie Fiauder herself and Farmer 
Isaac Sharpe are attractive personages, and the plot, al¬ 
though it seems at- first to proceed on familiar lines, 
receives a neat twist in the closing chapter. On one 
point, however, we must really make a protest. Rosalie 
and her lover have a tiff in the morning over an apronful 
of primroses. In the evening he is guided towards the 
spot in the garden where she stands by a double line 
of white pinks. Primroses flower in April and white 
pinks in June. Surely some elementary attention to 
the process of the seasons is desirable, even in a story 
of country life. 

The Coward. By R. L. Jefferson. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 

It is not easy to discover what Mr. Jefferson would be at in 
this novel, nor does the title help us. The narrator of the 
story, Henry Catesby, who resigns excellent prospects in 
the grocery business for a literary career, strikes us as not 
so much coward as cad, not so much fool as knave. At the 
best, it is an unpleasant narrative, unredeemed either by 
grace of style or vigour of conception. The earlier chapters 
are the best; but when the young man (he is always 
painfully young) gets up to London, and into the toils of 
an impossible journalist named Detheredge, we merely 
read on as a matter of duty. This Detheredge. we are 
informed, is a brilliant man of letters and a great editor 
He has also a passion for the prize-ring, and when an 
unfortunate meeting between Joe Banks (of England) and 
Jake Goodman (of Carolina) results in the death of the 
latter champion, the only way out of the difficulty which 
occurs to the egregious Detheredge is to set tire to the 
house and leave the police to discover a charred body. Need 
we say more about The Cou-ard l The worst of such books 
is that some readers, who know no better, may take 
Detheredge for a portrait. But even the most inexperienced 
render will perceive that the statement that Catesby wrote 
fascinating stories is nonsense. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessa/rihj final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Christ and Anti-Christ. Translated by H. Trench. 


“ Dimitri Merejkowski is perhaps the most interesting 
and powerful of the younger Russian novelists, the only 
writer that promises to carry on the work of Tolstoi, 
Turgeniev, and Dostoievski. His books, which are already 
numerous, are animated by a single master-idea, the 
Pagano-Christian dualism of our human nature. What 
specially interests him in the vast spectacle of human affairs 
is the everlasting contest between the idea of a God-Man 
and the idea of a Man God; that is to say, between the 
conception of a God incarnate for awhile (as in Christ), 
and the conception of Man as himself God—gradually 
evolving higher types of splendid and ruling character 
which draw after them the generations.” Thus Mr. Herbert 
Trench introduces this Russian writer, following the critical 
remarks of M. Prozor in the if err are de France. The 
story here translated is laid in the epoch of Sainmmho 
and Quo Vad is. (Constable, (is.) 

Queen Sweetheart. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


A great many novels now stand to Mrs. Williamson’s 
credit. This one opens in the Savoy restaurant, into 
which Jeck Tredennis has “ dropped ” to be “ cheered out. 
of an aimless, discontented mood.” Here “ Jack Tredennis's 
grey, black-lashed Celtic eyes” find much employment, 
but are riveted to a woman’s face that “ in charm, in 
fascination, was a law unto itself.” The story quickly 
widens out. We are in Cornwall. A Russian Colonel, a 
' veiled lady,” and " The House with Grey Gables ” appear. 
The 11 colonel ” turns out to be something else, and 
elements of mystery and horror are not wanting to this 
melodramatic, not unskilful, story. (F. V. White and 
Co. 6s.) 

The Call ok the Future. By Mrs. B. Tanqueray. 

A flower farm seems a delightful setting for a story. 
" Acres of splendid colour and sweet odours; between them 
narrow lanes from patch of glory to patch of glory . . . 
beyond that—still more inland—the little town of 
Nenequay—beyond that the World.” A good beginning to 
a sunny and scented love-stoiy. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 

Cash is Kino. By William A. Reid. 

This story would be better for some explanation clearer 
than the one provided. It is a kind of extravaganza, 
having for its material the contest between labour and 
capital in the United States, suid sets forth the career of 
one Albert Ailing, who, at the age of eighteen, arrives at 
Boston, and becomes an employe in the Automatic 
Syndicate Works. The moral of the book is that “ Union 
ior good ends is beneficent and is of God ; union for any 
other purpose is malignant, and is of the devil.’’ 
(Drane. 6s.) 

Gy da the Goth. By Ernest Western. 


An historical romance of Constantinople, opening in 
1066, and full of war and intrigue. Its setting affords at 
least a fine mixture of races and creeds. “ With ever-in- 
creasing wonder I waded down the contents of the docu¬ 
ment ... I was to swear by ‘ the hammer of Thor,’ by 
' the Sacred Ring on the Altar,’ by ’ the Cross of Christ^’ 
by ' the bolts of Zeus,’ by ‘ Heaven,’ and by ‘ Hell,’ by my 
soul, by my hope of salvation . . . that what I saw, heard, 
smelt, tasted, thought, felt, when with her, was to be as 
if it had not been when I moved beyond the circle of her 
presence.” The " presence " is that of the Empress Eudocia. 
(Burleigh. 6s.) 
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George Eliot. 

Seldom could a moment seem more incongruous, while in 
reality very rarely could 11 moment he more tit than the 
present for a new and popular edition of George Eliot. 
And by a singular accident of time, the approaching falling 
in of Messrs. Blackwood’s copyright has produced two 
equally desirable re-publications—the Library Edition, 
large volumes in blue-grey linen, at ten shillings net, and 
a small popular edition, light, portable, with thin pages, 
but excellent large print, at two shillings. Perhaps the 
hitter is the more attractive of the two, being readable any¬ 
where—in bed, travelling, out of doors, at any moment 
of available time. The other is, essentially, as it is called, 
a Library volume, dignified and sober, but a little large 
and heavy for enjoyable reading, except under the best 
conditions. 

Will these new editions be much read, however? We 
wonder, for the mental and spiritual outlook of a genera¬ 
tion past and the mental and spiritual outlook of to-day 
are enormously different. The peculiar interest of this 
particular re-publication, in fact, apart from the literary 
greatness of George Eliot, is the contrast this spiritual 
idealist presents to the undeniable spiritual movement now 
struggling into life. For it is long since the culture of 
the soul has been more conscious and absorbed. Pre¬ 
occupation with the life above, and beyond the material, 
temporary, and earthly life, 's spreading like a wave from 
continent to continent. And George Eliot was one of the 
most pre-eminently spiritual novelists in the English lan¬ 
guage. The motive below all she undertook was the 
awakening of the soul and the revealing of the beauty and 
contagion of it. In every volume she ever wrote it was 
the soul only she wrestled with, analysed, anguished for, 
the soul alone that became of moment to her. Neverthe¬ 
less, between the idealism of George Eliot and the idealism 
of to-day is one great point of divergence. The spiritualism 
of to-day regards itself above all as an inspiration due to a 
higher condition of soul, independent of the material life 
and the concessions made to it. In its most perfect form 
it is the beautiful spiritualism of Doffkiosky’s Grime and 
Punishment, where Sonia, the girl who has long led a 
debased life, is shown to possess a soul of Christ-like beauty 
and radiance. The nature of her means of livelihood has 
never been able to reach or corrupt her soul. The former 
was a disaster of the earthly life, a bitterness brought upon 
it by the harsh complexities of temporary existence, 
but the compromise was of the body, not of the 
spirit; and it is the inner life of the spirit that 
is alone of importance. Nothing can exceed the 

spiritual insight of Doffkiosky m the delineation of Sonia. 
It is as if for a moment the blindfolded condition of human 
judgments had ceased, and for a second the true value of 
man’s earth failures and earth condemnations had be- 
wilderingly emerged. But in its development, and expan¬ 
sion this new spiritualism has taken on elements not visible 
in Sonia. To have mystic vision, to feel security and 
communion with the unknown worlds, has grown to exert 
a preponderating influence. To the demands of one’s soul 
everything must be sacrificed, and the reward comes largely 


in visions—in stirring signs of another existence surround¬ 
ing and continuing this. The spiritualism of George Eliot 
was of a sterner and more sombre material. Devoid of 
mystic qualities, it possessed, on the other hand, an un¬ 
deviating coui age in grasping the laws of life, and in accept¬ 
ing the impossibility of all escape from them. Disregarding 
thfe soul’s thirst for inspiration and ecstasy, George Eliot 
yearned to see it always in action—action being to her the 
final and irreparable test upon which to render judgment. 
The self-soothing attempt to make evil bear the same fruit 
as good she fought incessantly as a bitter and corrupting 
delusion. And the question with her remained unalterably 
what had been done, never what had been felt, of spiritual 
comfort and loveliness. 

No book George Eliot wrote can quite touch the sus¬ 
tained beauty of Adam Bede , and in none has she unfolded 
the whole extent of her spiritual belief with more com¬ 
pleteness and clarity. And in opposition to the leniency 
of to-day, George Eliot’s spiritualism forgave no sin, ac¬ 
cepted no weakness, passed over no debts not paid back to 
the uttermost farthing. The kingdom of heaven, she 
believed, could not be got otherwise than painfully. With¬ 
out wrestlings and agonies, and fierce battles against 
temptations, no soul could gain security of foothold. I’n- 
relaxing self-abnegation was the only means of journeying 
upward. This terror of eartlrly care, moreover, speaks 
witli a wistful loveliness from neariy all her best characters, 
but never with a more moving power than from the mouth 
of Dinah Morris^-Dinah Moms, who brings with every 
page tears of love and envy into one’s throat. And very 
early in'the book Dinah says, speaking of the results of her 
pleaching in various places: 

It’s wonderful how rich is the harvest of souls up those 
high-walled streets, where you seem to walk as in a prison 
yard, and the ear is deafened with the sounds of worldly 
toil. I think, may lie, it is because the promise is sweeter 
when this life is so dark and weary, and the soul gets more 
hungry when the body is ill at ease. 

This is the conviction of all George Eliot’s writing. Dinah, 
moreover, repeats the same belief towards the end of the 
book, when urged by delightful Mrs. Povser to stay with 
her : 

Your wish for me to stay is not a call of duty which I 
refuse to hearken to because it is against my own desires ; 
it is a temptation I must resist, lest the love of the creature 
should become like a mist on my soul shutting out tile 
heavenly light. 

A few lines previously she had explained that she felt 
the life one of ” too great ease and luxury, in which we 
have all things too richly to enjoy.” Curiously enough, 
nevertheless, ir spite of this overmastering religious ardour, 
George Eliot has never exerted a great influence upon 
emotion or cliaracter. She makes no disciples, submerges 
no temperament, constitutes no turning-point in the career 
of the bewildered and guide-seeking soul. Probably she 
was too great a thinker. The gigantic force of her work 
goes inevitably through the brain to the heart, and not 
from the heart to the intelligence. Also, she lacked one great 
quality—the moving power of any intense enthusiasm. To 
the very essence of her being, George Eliot was a pessimist. 
Even of love she wrote : " It is not true that love makes all 
things easy ; it makes us choose what is difficult.” And 
just because of this preponderating sense of the im¬ 
placable tragic and suffering, George Eliot can never 
become to any great extent an epoch-marking author. 
Moreover, she saw and understood everything; her compre¬ 
hension, indeed, is often appealing in its profundity, but 
she saw without imagination, without fancy, without a 
moment’s submerging emotion, and always with a per¬ 
fectly clear consciousness of the physiological law behind. 
To a great extent she may he said to have been an 
enormous brain, but not an enormous personality. 
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Nothing, for instance, is ro difficult to realise ns the fact 
that she was practically twice married. The impression 
given is of a woman incapable of inspiring a great love— 
of a woman who 1ms hungered lor, but never known, the 
humanising experience of a boundless human tenderness. 
For the feeling is invariably .1 an imagination idle behind 
its pity, of a sensibility chill below its knowledge. Some¬ 
times even George Eliot suggests a tlun streak of uncon¬ 
scious cruelty—a fleeting insensiiiveness of temperament. 
Certainly she never flinched before the just punishment of 
sinners, and there are one or two little phrases as regards 
the hanging o f poor Hetty that tighten the reader’s throat 
with a sense of absolute physical sickness. To discuss 
George Eliot, however, in passing, is impossible. There 
is no manageable point to stop at under a volume. The 
colossal dimensions of the figure pygmies words, while a 
handful of them reach cover about a nail’s breadth of the 
gigantic whole Her attitude, however, towards the grim, 
perpetual problem of disastrous marriages has at the 
moment as intense and special an interest as her religious 
outlook. Fo- it is time whin this familiar tragedy has 
fastened itself like a vice upon the imagination. And 
again and again—in Romola, in Janet's Repentance, in the 
case of Dorothea Casaulion, of Grandcourt and Gwendolin, of 
Rosamund and Lydgate—she returned to the subject, and to 
the question of a man or woman's duty—their soul’s duty 
—in the face of the insurpa-tsab'v difficult situation of a 
calamitous marriage. Nothing concerned her more deeply, 
in fact, than the discovery of how much or how little 
should be endured, physically, mentally, and spiritually, 
before conscience could rightfully he absolved from a 
continuance o' responsibility. That she should choose the 
most, difficult solution was in keeping with her tempera¬ 
ment, and the fine asceticism of her religious conceptions. 
Moreover, a mistake to her, no less than a crime, con¬ 
stituted a thing rigorously to be paid for. It is the law' 
of nature that every nature mi stake should bring inevitable 
retribution, and the effort to escape from any natural law 
struck her as a piteous futility. Secondly, that the soul 
could shake off the yoke of any accepted responsibility 
would never have been accepted by her for a second. 

On the other hand, Nora, in Ibsen’s The Doll’s House, is 
a superb example of the modem view of a soul’s righteous 
course in the grip of an overwhelming materialism. Half 
dazed by ti magnificent instant of inner illumination, Nora 
rakes knowledge that her soul and her husband's had never 
communicated, that he was not her soul's husband, that her 
soul, indeed, was the very last thing he could realise or 
desire. And with a w'ondorful vision of the truth below 
all surface appearances, she goes, shutting the door behind 
her. Dealt with by George Eiiot, she would have been 
kept there, to reap the seeds of the poor blind past, and 
to bring fori': the blossoms of her soul, only through 
anguished endurance of the conditions created by them 
both. 

Nevertheless, though the contrast- is very marked between 
George Eliot and the idealis.s of to-day, there is a 
certain value in thinking of them together. For between 
the growing increase of spiritual serenity and George 
Eliot's thirst,—not for what n;ay he seen and foretasted, 
but what must he done and suffered—there is no root 
antagonism. They round and complete each other. 
George Eliot missed the smiling gaiety of those who have, 
as in a vision, realised how small an item are both the 
tears and the sins of earth, but she had a tragic courage, 
a strength and nobleness of endurance in dark places, and 
an immovable integrity of conscience that can never 
depreciate in beauty. 


Things Seen. 

The Candlesticks. 

It seemed a perfect ending to a dusty day of tramping to 
sup in that inn-parlour. It was as though I had suddenly 
been transported to the cool twilight of an earlier century', 
and at any moment I was prepared to hear the tootling 
of a coach horn and the clash of hoofs on the cobble-stones 
without. The room gleamed contentedly; light was re¬ 
flected from polished, black oak beams, from copper-warm¬ 
ing pans, copper kettles, and a set of old brass pestles and 
mortars. But what took me particularly was a pair of 
brass candlesticks, which served to hold the illumination 
for my feast. They were simple candlesticks enough, but. 
had an exquisiteness of line which somehow reminded me 
of “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” I could fancy wigged heads 
nodding near them, old stories circling about them, old 
wine sparkling in their neighbourhood. And then the 
mark8 of the hammer were plain upon them, the authentic 
touches of the artificer. I felt that I might be happy for a 
week if I could possess myself of such a treasure. 

The landlord came in. I praised his beef, his beer, and 
— more cautiously—his candlesticks. “ Oh, them! ” he 
said. “Like ’em, do you, sir? Well, that’s queer! My 
son, he made ’em only t’other day. We haves a kind of 
wot they calls a handicraft exhibition in the village every 
year. But my son never gets no prize.” 

I had no heart to praise the candlesticks after that. 
The awful thought came to me that perhaps the son had 
made the kettles, the warming-pans, even the brass pestles 
and mortars, as well. 


Mother Earth 


I came out of the Temple, and walked westward, sick of 
everything. The day was hateful, the Strand was full of 
idle people, mere obst rectors of the passage of those who 
possessed a purpose. To avoid them I turned aside' from 
the main thoroughfare, and in Tavistock-street, to the 
south of the yard where vegetables are dealt with at 
Covent Garden, I got relief. It was simply an odour: the 
smell of country earth, the smell you get when you are 
wandering in deep Cornish lanes, and something tempts 
you to pull a fern by its roots from the hedge. Tliat 
changed everything, for as I went on my way I was no 
longer in London. I was away in the West again, and I 
had dined with the doctor, and had smoked and talked of 
hooks, and of the slow-moving life of the country, in a 
beautiful old garden. Then, conscious of an infirmity of 
the eyes, and of an utter lack of the sense of locality, I 
entreated him and his friend to see me some part of the 
way home across the sand hills, to the bungalow where I 
was stopping. So we set out, three of us, and left the 
sleeping town, and gained the wide expanse of the sand¬ 
hills, overgrown with a short turf for the most part, but 
sometimes rising into high mounds, and these covered 
with the reedy spire-grass. There was a sea fog, and the 
moon was not yet up. The white stones, set for the 
guidance of travellers, were far apart, and frequently we 
wandered from the track. Suddonly I stood still. One 
could have sworn that there was nothing but sand for a 
good mile, and yet here, hidden in the white fog, there 
was a patch of ground from which there came just that 
same odour—the smell of the roots of a fern newly torn 
from the ground. We stood for a long time, and when we 
continued our journey, I still had that surprise of the 
night in mind. It all came back to me now in Covent 
Garden, and there was a sea-foir, and the breath of Mother 
Earth in it, all the way from Tavistock-street to 
Piccadilly 
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Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

M. Marcel Prevost has written a pretty, somewhat 
fragmentary story, he Domino Jaime . the youthful romance 
of a diplomat. The volume is charmingly illustrated, and 
might be offered as an acceptable gift, to a married woman. 
For the traditional Young Person will never be so emanci¬ 
pated in the esteem of her elders as to be allowed an 
indiscriminate abuse of the literature of M. Provost. But 
he is now a convert. He has sown his literary wild oats, 
which, unlike the process generally with the sons of per¬ 
dition, has been one of exceeding lucrativeness. Discreet 
and virtuous fiction, like M. llene Bazin's exquisite Terre 
nni meurt, or M. Le Roy’s striking and charming Jacquou 
It Croquart, does not run at a bound into several editions, 
and nobody yearns to dramatise it, like the too deplorably 
famous Demi-Vierges. So M. Prevost, with an attentive 
eye upon the next vacant arm-chair under the Cupola, has 
settled down to take life and fiction seriously, and accept 
the fact that men and women have a thousand other in¬ 
terests besides mere sexual relations. He is beginning to 
take a healthier and larger view of love itself, and in time 
I have hopes that he will even come to understand what 
love really is. This is an old quarrel between M. Prevost 
and myself, a quarrel carried on, however, on the best of 
terms. I belabour him most dreadfully, and he smiles- 
like the Heathen Chinee. He is not even put out when I 
tell him that the greater part of his books should be burnt 
on the public place; he only strives to persuade me that 
English novels are greatly more immoral than his. He 
once, good-humouredly and perfidiously, wrote an article in 
the Journal to prove that a novel of mine was worse than 
anything he would have dared to write in sober French. 
The Journal believed him, and possibly he believed him¬ 
self. Anyhow, we have mutually forgiven each other, 
and I welcome him to the fold of respectable fiction as a 
sort of recovered soul. Still the suppression of a word 
here, a suggestion there, would have bettered this new 
little work—a sort of holiday task. He meets a diplomat 
abroad, who sentimentally confides the broken romance of 
his youth to him. The lad has been brought up by his 
mother and the inevitable M. l’Abbe in the most delicate 
fashion. He is pure, incurious, and well-bred. His chief 
sends him into the arms of oblique adventure by asking 
him to go in his stead to a masked charity ball. There he 
meets and is pursued by a yellow domino. She asks him 
to carry her off. It is the first time he has come in 
contact with Woman—lovely Woman—and it would not 
be in nature to expect him to back out of the obvious 
responsibilities of his position. He hails a fiacre., and 
drives her to a fast and fashionable night restaurant he had 
heard his polished uncle mention. There he endeavours 
to make love in the usual way, having, by a stroke of 
inexperienced genius, ordered a perfectly correct supper. 
To his stupefaction the lady, who has practically carried 
him off, is ice to his advances, and at a given moment 
behaves with incredible impropriety. Just as she does so, 
and his puzzled brain is swimming from emotion and sur¬ 
prise, the door opens, and they are confronted with the 
injured and irate husband and the majesty of the law. 
The lady disappears, leaving him broken-hearted, and the 
mystery is only cleared up years afterwards. She hated 
her husband and loved another. She longed for divorce, 
but French law forbids marriage with the co-respondent, 
so she seized hold of this well-bred and sympathetic 
“ youth ” to play the part of false co-respondent, which 
brought about the desired divorce, and enabled her to 
marry her lover. 

M. Paul Marguerite assures us, in his preface to the 


late Jean Lombard’s extraordinary Byzance, that the 
writer is a prosatenr of great genius, that Byzance is a 
seizing poem. The word “ vast,” which he applies to it, is 
in its place, if it implies an insatiable ambition and an 
immense effort, not in any way crowned by a proportionate 
achievement. If Jean Lombard was thinking of 
Sahnnmho , he went, to work after the fashion of Zola, with¬ 
out the style, the tact, the taste of such an artist as 
Flaubert., or the. force of the king of naturalists. The result 
is a nightmare of erudition and wildly eccentric French— 
French that defies the custom of ear and eye, and looks 
like a remarkably ugly foreign tongue, and a desperate 
crowding of Byzantine characters. ■ Perhaps some in¬ 
genious and painstaking person would read this book at 
a sitting, but it took me a week, with compulsory pauses 
of twenty-four hours after each half-dozen chapters. At 
the end I was no better off. I closed the volume with the 
sensations of a schoolboy who has reluctantly got through 
a dull and difficult task. This is the way Jean Lombard 
writes : “ Des hymnes, vivacement; cliacun debout,” And 
again: “ Seule elle se rasseynit, avec toujours en son 

intellectuality, pas assez, rudimentaire pour n’avoir 
conscience de ce qui adviendrait, l’aigue aperception des 
dangers obseurement latents pour Ouvraque.” Any sentence 
out of the four hundred long, closely-printed pages 
might be offered as a puzzle to those who know French 
well enough to feel confronted with the unintelligible. 
The author had been hearing of the Browning and 
Meredith laurels in the path of obscurity, or perhaps 
he hoped to retire into poetic darkness with the late 
Mallarme. But he has none of Mallarme’s musical 
suggestiveness. He is simply rough and barbarous. For 
those who like to follow M. Paul Marguerite in his admira¬ 
tion of Jean Lombard, I add this passage from his pre¬ 
face : “ His forgotten work reappears, beautified, with a 
fresh youth ; it is vivified, it rises, and behold it coming 
towards us glittering with gems, in the hieratic stiffness 
of its robe, incrusted with golden enamel athwart this 
strange book, Byzance! ” 

M. Eugene d’Eichthal has published a veiy lucid, 
learned, and interesting study of Socialism, Collectivism, 
and Communism. He shows us how socialism is not of 
our days, but existed throughout every civilisation that 
has flourished and disappeared. The war between the rich 
and the poor is as old as wealth and poverty, and has 
confronted all forms of government with unsolvable 
problems, animated with irrational sentiments towards each 
other. M. d’Eichthal does well to recall to a Christian 
race that cradled its religion, that the Ancient Testament 
is “ profoundly impregnated with a sentiment of protesta¬ 
tion against social inequalities; with an appeal to a Provi¬ 
dential plan in favour of the oppressed, to which the history 
of humanity has responded by long echoes ” ; and that the 
law of Moses, which commands the Sabbath rest, is but 
a legal protection of the labouring classes. I have not 
space to write more fully about this interesting study of a 
burning theme, but, in the face of this quotation from a 
cure of the seventeenth century, we may admit that social 
unrest in France dates long before the Revolution: “ Poor 
people, you bear all the burden of your kings and princes, 
who are your first tyrants ; you are then charged with all 
the nobility, the clergy, all the monkery, the men of justice 
and of war, and finally with all (he idlers. For it is but 
by the fruits of your harsh labour that they all exist. And 
yet by nature all men are equal, and have equal rights to 
the goods of earth.” 

H. L. 
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The Red-Hot Library. 

In that vast, intricate, and seething organisation known 
as the Salvation Army there are many departments, and 
one of these, probably one of the least, is the Book 
Department, which, from No. 100, Clerkenwell-roitd, 
diffuses a highly specialised literature of saintliness. The 
Army Book Department flourishes. It is forced to flourish, 
by the ecstatic and yet calculating energy which radiates 
from General Booth, whose last vibration distends the 
cheek of the salvation comet-player on the Indian plain. 
Salvation Army publications do not fail; they enjoy no 
tepid success of curiosity. They have got to “ go ” ; 
therefore they go: it is ordained. The Departmental 
catalogue lies now before us, and it strikes us as an 
admirable instance of the adaptation of means to an end. 
One can perceive in it the shrewd native skill, the rough 
and careless power, the tireless faculty for ramming-honie, 
which have made the Salvation Army what it is. You 
must not suppose that the Army has encircled the world 
by dint of wearing out trousers at the knees, or of catch¬ 
ing pneumonia at the street corner on wet nights. Behind 
all these public phenomena of yearning and of appeal is 
a great brain, a brain which we have no hesitation in 
describing as Napoleonic in its imagination, its genius for 
detail, and its choice of assistance. If such a brain were 
not at this moment tyrannising over the Army, the Army 
would be a miracle; and there are no miracles. Take 
this item from the Catalogue: “ Books that Bless. —A 
series of Pungent Reviews reprinted, by request, from the 
War Cry. Not a dry paragraph in the whole book. 
Just the sort of literature to keep the heart warm and 
enthusiastic for souls. 191 pages. Cloth, Is. 6 d. ; 
Paper, Is.” Or titles like these— Bible Battle-Axes, A 
Ladder to Holiness, Life and Death: Stirring 
Addresses to the Unsaved, Red Flowers of Martyrdom. 
Such telling phrases were not chanced on by luck ; they 
came from some subordinate brain, at the bidding of the 
same imperious, original force which causes the drum to 
vex the drowsy ear of Sunday morning on village greens 
and municipal squares. It is a rare fine thing to rule, and 
General Booth rules. He informs, energises, and inspires. 
One can hear him saying to his Chief of the Staff, Mr. 
Bramwell Booth, who has dominion over literature, that 
literature must just set to and save souls by any means it 
can; that any stick is good enough to beat the devil with ; 
and that the Book Department had better move along with 
the times—and quick, too 1 Then Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
and all his, begin to look round and observe what the 
literary world is doing. The literary world happens to 
lie in the midst of a predilection for “ series ” and 
“ libraries,” outcome of a device for making one book sell 
another. Obviously, then, the Salvation Army Book 
Department must have its Library. A name, a name for 
that Library, a name that shall startle, arrest, and lay 
the reader prone! What epithet, so fitting, so entirely 
apposite and descriptive, as “ Red Hot ” 1 Lo, therefore, 
the “ Red Hot Library,” in red-paper covers, price six¬ 
pence, stern, ugly, and magnificently in earnest! 

The particular volume of the Red Hot Library which 
has reached and impressed us is Commissioner Dowdle, 
the Saved Railway Guard, by Commissioner Railton. One 
can smile the superior smile of indulgence at the title- 
page, but nobody who admires force and singleness could 
possibly condescend patronisingly towards the actual con¬ 
tents of the book. The biography is a document of 
genuine interest. There is no question of any literary 
performance, of the various arts and wiles of the penman. 
Commissioner Railton’s sole object is to get the stuff 
down on the paper, somehow, anyhow. He revels in the 
abundance of his material, and never wastes a word. 


Suojeci is everything with him, treatment nothing. This 
is not literature: it is soul-saving, a contrivance tc 
keep you out of hell, and despatch you to glory. Naught 
else matters in all the world, but the fear of hell. Com¬ 
missioner Railton would certainly have no patience with 
people who chattered about art, while one soul was left 
on the broad road. And if you told him that he wrote 
much better prose than many novelists, he would probably 
regard you as tedious. If you said that this life of James 
Dowdle was a remarkable piece of work, he would, no 
doubt, refer you to his apostrophe on p. 110: “Oh, that 
God may raise at least a few readers of the story to be 
proper Blood and Fire followers of the Saved Railway 
Guard! ” One is not in the least surprised at his en¬ 
thusiasm for James Dowdle, for James Dowdle was an 
astonishing man. The recital of his career makes you 
forget even the absurdity of that name—-Dowdle. As a 
youth he played the bass-viol for the Church of England. 
Then he went to London in service of the Great Western, 
and took to evil courses. After some “ weeks of agony ” 
he was converted at a religious service held by a converted 
actor in a music-hall. He slid back, however, once or 
twice, and it was not till the age of thirty-two that he 
appeared publicly as the agent of God among sinners. 
From this time henceforward his God, that exceedingly 
anthropomorphic conception of the Salvation Army, directed 
his activities. One is bound to admit that the man was 
never left in the lurch. He kept an intermittent diary, 
which is full of the superior influence: “ The hall was full 
at six. At (>.:!(> perfect jam. Preached. The power of 
God rested upon the meeting. Three souls professed con¬ 
version.” Again: “ Monday, Nov. 10th—Felt rather 

Mondayish. Visited several. God is working. Took tea 

with Mr. S-, an old saint that has prayed much for 

Kettering. Seventy-nine years of age Happy in the 
Saviour. Hallelujah! ” Again: “ My faith seems 
stronger .... Band meeting. Good attendance. 
Speakers too long. May God give us point and power.” 
Mrs. Dowdle helped efficiently in these meetings. She 
writes : “ I had often to put some out, and if I did it there 
was no row'; but if any man tried, there would be a fight. 
So I just used to stick my knuckles into their neck, and 
out they would have to go.” And after this the Diary 
proceeds : “ Chatham. I desire to be like a flame of fire 
here . . . Lord give us power! ” " Open air, very cold, 

but the people listened.” That was at 10 a.m., but. an 
hour later, when “ Mr. M. preached at the Lecture Hall, 
the people were very restless.” We like the following, at 
:i p.m. on the same day: “ Mrs. Booth preached. Body of 
the Hall full. They heard the truth for once.” On his 
thirty-third birthday he writes: “ My desire is to be all 
for God, and to spend and be spent for God in winning 
souls, and for this make me wise.” Over twenty years 
later comes this entry: “My 55th birthday—a recon¬ 
secration of myself to God for His service. This last year 
we have held 521 indoor meetings, besides open-air meet¬ 
ings, and marches, and demonstrations ; 2,403 seeking God 
at the penitent-form; travelled 8,820 miles by rail and 
water, spending six weeks with The General in his 
Australian Campaign, being in 84 indoor meetings, and 
travelling 3 195 miles; making a grand total this year of 
12,015 miles and 605 meetings.” On which Commissioner 
Railton comments, with the brutal directness characteristic 
of the Army : “ Suppose your last fighting year has ended, 
have you left any tales of victory for God that will do 
anybody good to read? If not, may God bless this story to 
you! ” 

God comes into every sentence, and every sentence shows 
the trust, of the Army in God's special alertness on it* 
behalf. Here is an instance: An officer wanted a certain 
Town Hall for a certain night, and announced the meet¬ 
ing. But the hall had been previously hired for a 
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secular entertainment. “All that night, unable to sleep, 
the officer wandered the floor, praying.” The next day 
a delay on the railway made it impossible for the agent 
of the entertainment company to carry out his contract. 
“ So delighted was the officer . . . that he praised God 
aloud ...” Whereupon the agent remarked—and it is 
difficult not to sympathise with him—“ 1 wish God would 
let my engagements alone.” 

It was in the streets that James Dowdle seems most 
brightly to have shone. He formed the habit of stopping 
in mid-street for silent prayer. The stones which 
inevitably greeted him he calmly ignored, and his reply 
to the curious Bradford gentleman, who asked him what 
he meant to accomplish by this silent prayer, is unfor¬ 
gettable : “ Raise the dead! ” he said. Nothing could 
abash him. He said to a light woman : “ We want you to 
go to Heaven, for there is no happiness in sin,” and the 
light woman succinctly answered, “ Not much,” a retort 
which might have discouraged Dwight L. Moody himself. 
But Dowdle replied: “ The w T ages of sin is death,” where¬ 
upon the woman burst into tears. He followed her to her 
room, and shortly she was converted. “ What do you know 
about what God says ? ” demanded an angry adulterer in the 
street. Dowdle answered: “ I know He says ‘ Marriage is 
honourable in all, and the bed undefiled; but whore¬ 
mongers and adulterers God will judge.” The adulterer’s 
face fell before Dowdle’s solemn gaze, and “ he walked 
silently away.” He must have had an extraordinary way 
with cabmen. When the Dowdies removed to 37, Mayola- 
road, Clapton (three rooms), this entry occurs in the 
Diary: “ The cabman who brought us got saved in the 
passage—the first trophy in this new house. Praise God! ” 
The catalogue of such episodes might be continued in¬ 
definitely. 

Towards the end of the volume are a number of letters 
written to Dowdle by his “ affectionate general.” We like 
them; they show the man. He writes on the voyage to 
India: “ Have I not thought of you 1 Of course I have. 
And do I not pray for you, and all my comrades who are 
at the battle’s front? Of course I do. And I know you 
remember me before the Throne .... 0 Lord, have 
mercy on the littleness of our faith! And help us to open 
wide our mouths . . . We must go ahead faster. We 
don’t believe in ourselves half enough, and we don’t be¬ 
lieve in God hardly at all.” And thus, when Dowdle was 
ill: “ I hope He comforts and keeps you—and dear Mrs. 
Dowdle. I have prayed for you. I have asked Him to 
heal you. He must. I am middling in health. I keep 
at it. Yours very busy, but very sincerely.” And later: 
“ Now, we are all praying for you. You are in God’s 
hands; He keeps your heart in peace. The cleansing 
blood is applied—all will be well. Much love to Mrs. 
Dowdle. Pray for me, ant', believe for me as ■well. 
We are lost for want of faith. Believe me, yours, de¬ 
termined to believe through thick and thin, William 
Booth.” “ Nothing will do,” says the General in another 
letter, “without the Holy Ghost. We must , push the 
spiritual side of things this autumn. Oh, that I had a 
thousand tongues, and a thousand lives! But I have 

not.Keep believing, and working, and saving : and 

always think of me as Your Affectionate General.” The 
letters of the late Mrs. Booth are equally striking. We 
have noted particularly the epistle to the Oldham Corps, 
written with her dying hand : “ My comrades, as I lie here, 
just outside the gate of the City, looking back on the path 
upon which I have been travelling for so many years gone 
by, I find nothing that gives me real satisfaction but what 
has been done in God, and for God, and for the benefit and 
blessing of the poor dying world .... Good-bye. I 
will meet you in the Morning.—Yours, washed in the Blood 
•of the Lamb.” We say this is fine. We say it is not 


grotesque, despite the atrocious image—that image which 
seems to have a sinister fascination for all militant 
Christianity. 

The saved railway guard died last year, aged fifty-nine. 
“ ‘ Hold me up! ’ he said; and the Brigadier raised him a 
little—but it was only to see him go ‘ up higher,’ to the 
eternal welcome.” The General telegraphed to his widow, 
“He has fought a good fight and won the crown.” We 
think so. W’e shall remember Dowdle as a man who, 
amidst a world of despicable dilletantism, was in earnest 
about something. The phenomenon is rare. We can 
almost envy him his funeral procession, with the Flag on 
the coffin, and his cap and fiddle on the Flag, and the five 
thousand who wept at the grave. This is fame. After all, 
what is culture? Not exactly all in all. Creeds are 
dying, and what creeds shall follow them? The sea of 
faith withdraws. Only the Dowdies find depth in it now. 
They triumph by the very insolence of their faith. Once 
when “ Mrs. D.” was in trouble over her washing, Mr. 
Dowdle said: “ Don’t you think the Lord is as much con¬ 
cerned about it as you are ? ” Such an intimate possession 
of such a Lord—and “ Dover Beach ” would never have 
been written. 

The book is as fierce as the Crusades. Jagged fragments 
of it stick themselves into the mind in the most absurd 
manner. Among these is the author's rude query on 
p. 78 : “ Do you ever go anywhere out of your usual path¬ 
way to do anybody any good ! ’’ 


To a Tudor Tune. 

When all the little hills are hid in snow, 

And all the small brown birds by frost are slain. 

And sad and slow the silly sheep do go, 

All seeking shelter to and fro, 

Come once again, 

To these familiar, silent, misty lands, 

Unlatch the lockless door, 

And cross the drifted floor, 

Ignite the waiting, ever-willing brands, 

And warm thy frozen hands, 

By the old flame once more. 

Ah, heart’s desire, once more by the old fire, stretch out thy 
hands. 

Ford M. Hueffek. 


A Night Piece. 

But, of those better tides of dark and melancholy, 

When one’s abroad in a field, the night very deep, very holy, 
The turf very sodden a-foot, walking heavy, the small ring 
of light, 

Of the lanthom one carries, a-swinging to left and to right. 
Revealing a flicker of hedge-row, a flicker of rushes—and 
night 

Ev'rywhere ; ev’rywhere sleep and a hushing to sleep— 

I know that I never shall utter the uttermost secrets aright. 
They lie so deep. 

Ford M. Hueffer. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 101 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a pri/e for the best set of new coined words 
likely to be helpful in literary criticism. Perhaps this task was ill- 
suited to the languors of August. We have reeeived very few replies, 
and these are more conspicuous for r<*ckles> humour than for serious 
invention. The best list, however, does not fall under this criticism, 
though in its own kind it is, perhaps, a little alarming. To _the 
sender. Mr. H. G. Turner, 20, Camden-street, Oakley-square, a 
cheque for One Guinea has been sent. 

Mr. Turner’s list is as follows : 

Phonoseril**—a writer who uses the phonograph. 

Phonoseril>ed—spoken into a phonograph. 

Noisicrueians—winters of the sensational religious novel. 

Sangferratic—tending to blot*! and irou ; writing of the Kipling 
order. 

G rapomau ia—ex cessi ve O mu risni. 

Scriptograde—rate of writing. 

Monotonist—a writer of uninspired verse. 

From other papers sent in we take the following proposed words : 

Shamorist the writer of imaginary love-letters and confessions. 

Jammu—pertaining to the school of Henry James : Mrs. Edith 
Wharton is a Jamiau writer. 

Mndistic- writing with an eye to success at the circulating 
libraries : instances nr** too numerous to mention. From this root we 
also get Mudiolatry. Mudism, Ac. 

Fictioneer—a writer of “ machine-made’’ fiction. 

Jingler—a would-lx- post with more rhyme than reason. 

Lullerv— prosy, ineffective writing. 

Mnga/inist—the average reader (usually as a term of contempt). 

One competitor throws his list into paragraph form as follows : 

As a poet the critics sometimes railed him a minim, sometimes a 
bardlet ; later on he achieved the dignity of a Thrash ling. In prose 
he attempted birrelling , and succeeded in cultivating macaulagfiotvers 
in a fascicle of historical studies. He wrote a play which failed, 
though he introduced the charlcg-antirs of the farcical histrion. He 
courted the weeklies, who by prizes encourage lot tergt arc ; as a toady 
of celebrities in the Society papers lie was a thorough Bozzgtivist. In 
his monograph on the Bard of Avon he adopted the shaconistic hypo¬ 
thesis. Always something of a Whitmaniac, in his diction he tried to 
steer between the Scylla of Pater-patter and the ( harvbdis of Carh/hsc. 
On Sundays his charthmanitg was undeniable, and he eschewed 
Byronie nature-worship and the bhu-Homcr religionists. 


Competition No. 102 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the l>est prose eulogy of The 
Tomato. Not to exceed 250 words. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, Septemlicr 4. Each answer must Ik* accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : other¬ 
wise* the first only will ho considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 


An American Transport 

in the Crimean War. 


By Capt. CODMAN. 

In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 

Transport in the Crimean War.. 

The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 

Frontispiece. 198 pp. Price 3s. Gd. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON Jc CO. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

AND AFTER. 

No. 295. — SEPTEMBER, 1901. 

THE IRISH NUISANCE and HOW TO ABATE IT. By Edwakd Dicrr, 
C.B. 

LORD ROSEBERY'S ESCAPE from HOUNDSDITCH. By Siditev Webb. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY and the CORONATION. (With Plans.) By 
Soukks Clakkk, F.S A. (Architect to St. Paul’s Cathedral). 

THE FIRST BRITISH SETTLERS in SOUTH AFRICA. By the Rev. 
Dr. Wibgmax (Canon of Grahamstowu Cathedral;. 

RECENT SCIENCE. By Pkikce Kropotkix. 

INTERNATIONAL BOAT-RACING. By W. B. Woodoate (ex-Amateur 
Champion of the Thames). 

LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. By Walter Fkkwkn Lord. 

THE SIEGES of DERRY and LIMERICK. By Hkicby Mvxgaw. 

SKETCHES in a NORTHERN TOWN. By Mrs. H>:xur BiKCHEXnAVGir. 

ASSUMING the FOUNDATIONS. (Concluded.) By the Hoa. Auberox 
Hekhert. 

"TENNIS.” By His Excellency Mons. Jcsseraxd. 

AN ALTERNATIVE to KAFFIR LABOUR. By Joxkiieer Yaw Citteks. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemycs Reid. 

London: SAMPSON* LOW, MARSTON k CO., Ltd. 


MCJDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

For the ClltCl LATlON and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N.B.-Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Club* supplied on Liberal lermt . 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

Now Ofkkkbd at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 

Sent Gnu is anil post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT. HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SGIKNCB, nud FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, ami RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET : 

211, Brompton Road, S.W : 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., London ; 

And at Barton Aroade. Manchester. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST (1901 EDITION). 

DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
DEBRETT’S BARONETAGE. 
DEBRETT’S KNIGHTAGE. 
DEBRETT’S COMPANION AGE 

(Illustrated and Increased to 1|950 pp.) 

Including a!l recent Honours and an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. 
Royal Edition, complete work, 31s. 6d , cloth gilt; or Library Edition, 2 vo!s.„ 

16s. 64. each. 

ALSO 

DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF 
COMMONS AND THE 
JUDICIAL BENCH. 

Clllustrated. 450 pp.) 

Gives particulars of results at last two General Elections and at all Bye- 
Elections, Biographies of M.P.’f*. Judges of High Court®, County Courts and 
Colonies, Recorders, dc., &c. Cloth gilt, 7s 6<J. 

DEAN & SON, Limited, 160a, Fleet Street, London, t.C. 
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NOW HEADY. 

Was Alfred King of England ? 

By a saxon. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6<1. 

A brief review of one of our latest text-books, 
8howiD.tr the true relations of Prince Alfred both to 
ths Saxon people in England and to her Roman 
invaders. __ 

Habrisos & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


THE OLDEST AID BEST (1901 EDITION;. 

DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
DEBRETT’S BARONETAGE. 
DEBRETT’S KNIGHTAGE. 
DEBRETT’S 

COMPANIONACE. 


“The Thrush.” 

Edited by MULLETT ELLIS. 

"Thk Trsi sw,” a Periodical for original Poetry, is 
intended to taring thoughts of beauty and the consola- 
1 tion of exalted ideas into the hearts of the people. 

Since its origin, on the first day of the new Century, 
“The Thrush” has published many beautiful Poems 
, by the following writers:— 

Dr. Richard Garnett, W. E. Henley, F. Provost 
I Batterst)?, Keble Howard, Harold Begbie, A. P. Graves, 
Nora Hopper. L. Alma-Tadema, Norman Gale, C. W. 

| Wynne. I)r. Gill>ert Murray, John Hutchinsou, Hon. 
I Albmia Brodrick, Arthur Symons, N. Carruthers 
Gould, Clifton Bingham, Lady Margaret Saekville, 
I Hamilton Ah 1<$. Edgar Fawceit, Lady Gilbert, Lady 
Florence Douglas, Rev. W. J. Dawson, Rev. F. 
I Bentley Greeves, Victor Plarr, 8ir Wvke Bayliss, 

| P.R.I., the 1st Lord Lytton, and Mullett Ellis. 

I In future unrulier* we are promised the work of 
many of the leading Poets of our day, including the 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Dean 
of Armagh, the Rev. Canon H. D. Rawnsley, Herbert 
Morrah, Israel Godanez, M.A., Win. Canton, Edwin 
Hamilton. M.A., Justin Huntly McCarthy, Dollie 
Hanford, Louisa Chandler Moulton, Sir Lewis Mori is, 
M.A., Frankfoit Moore, and Thomas Hardy. 

“Thk Thrush” for September contains tbe Ode 
of Welcome to the Trades Union Congress by Sir 
I Lkwis Morris. 


(Illustrated and increased to 
1,950 pp.) 

Including all recent Honours and an Appendix 
of Rvjal Warrant Holders. 

Royal Edition, complete work, Sis. 6d., cloth 
gilt; or Library Edition, 2 vols., 

16s. 6d. each. 

ALSO 

DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF 
COMMONS AND THE 
JUDICIAL BENCH 

(Illustrated. 450 pp.) 


| The Rules for a Prize Poem Competition, open to 
Subscribers to “Thk Thrisu,” are contained in the 
August Number. 

THE FIRST PRIZE IS £10 STIRLING. 

See “THE THRUSH.” 

By order at all Booksellers’. 

i SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER & SHE PH CARD'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

WORKS BY DR. MAOLARRN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, i>ost free. 

THE GOD of the AHEN, and other 

| Sermons. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

! Sermons. 


Gives particulars of results at last two 
General Elections and at all Bye-Elections, 
Biographies of M.P.’s, Judges of High Courts, 
County Courts and Colonies, Recorders, kc , 
ko. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


i THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

:CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

j mOQB. 


DEAN & SON, Limited, 160a, Fleet street, London: ALEXANDER k SHEPHKARD, Limited, 
London, E.O. I 21 and 22, Fumjval Street, Holborn, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. — With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKB, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROAD8. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN. and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, I 
1 LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. ( 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVHY. 

OONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BBTTW8-Y-COED, SNOWDON, A FE8TINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOhGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIKTH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


Is.—THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world.__ 

“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for »nch a guide-book aa thia, whioh 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scone of such volumes r’—The Timet. 

“It very emphatically tops them all.“— Daily Graphic. 

“Tbe best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Pott. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.—00 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Flans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Reference* to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON k CO. 

London : Sncrxnr, Msasuit, Huntror, Kent. A Go. Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 

Paris and New v ork: Bbbtamo’s, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 

•■RITA’S” NSW NOVEL. 

A JILT’S JOURNAL By “Rita.” Author 

of “Vanity." “The Confessions of a Court Modiste,"Ac. 
(Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) (is. 


New Book by the Author of “The 
Treasure Seekers.’ 

NINE UNLIKELY TALES fop CHILDREN. 

Told by E. NESB1T. Pictured br H. R. MILldVR. 
Cloth, M. _ _’ 

A STORY FOR QIRL8. 

MARGARET HETHERT0N. By E. L. 

KIESOW. With Frontispiece. Cloth. As. 


JOSEPHINE EMPRESS of the FRENCH. 

lly FREDERICK A. OBER. Fully Illustrated. Clcth, 

7.- (hi. net. 

A Life of Josephine, presenting her childhood as well as her 
brilliant and tragic womanhood, and containing a collection of 
letters that passed Itetween Josephiue anti Naiadeon.. 

FROM SQUIRE to PRINCE. Beinsr the 

History of the House of Cirkscna. By WALTER PHELPS' 
1)0IHJE. Author of “Piers Gavestou," Ac. Illustrated. 
Cloth, los, «d. 


AMELIA I. BARR'S NEW NOVEL. 

SOULS of PASSAGE. By the Author 

of '* The Maid of Maiden Lane," Ac. (Unwin’s Green Cloth 
Library ) Gs. 

A NEW BOOK BY LOUIS BROKE. 

BY ROCK and POOL; or, An Austral 

Shore By the Author of "By Hoof and Palm,” Ac. 
(U nwin’s (ireen Cloth Library.) 6s. 


BARRY PAIR’S NEW BOOK. 

DE OMNIBUS. By the Couductor (Barry 

PAIN). Cloth, ‘A .; paper. Is. 

London : T. Fisher Uhwix, Paternoster Square,E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 8 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospeotuaes of Terms free on application. 


BOOK 8ALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


SO to 34, NSW OXFORD STREET ; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W. j 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, K.C., London ; 

And at 10-U, Barton Arcade. Manon.st.b. 

PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE ACADEMY” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and 
New Celebrities in Literature, may ttill be 
obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
Si. 6<i., on application to the Office, 48, 

Chancery Lane, W.O. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 

Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish am OCTOBER 18 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

By GRAHAM BALFOOR. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 

This highly important Work is the authoritative life of Mr. Stevenson, and has been written by Mr. Balfour at the request of 
Mr. Stevenson's family. .-Is the demand for it will be very great, ordtrs should be placed with the Booksellers at once. 

Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish on SEPTEMBER 13 a long atul highly important Novel, 

entitled 

THE HISTORY OP SIR RICHARD CALMADY. 

\ By LUCAS MALET, Author of “The Wages of Sin,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 

As there will be a considerable demand for this Book. Messrs. METHUEN suggest that the public place their orders with the Book¬ 
sellers without delay. In view of the almost certain wish of a large number of the public to possess an Edition of this Book, somewhat more 
luxurious than the ordinary Edition, Messrs. ME VHUEN have arranged to print a small Edition in two volumes at 12s. 


METHUEN'S POPULAR 

FORTBNE’S DARLING. Walter Raymond. Sept. S 

The YEAR ONE J. Bloondklle-Burton. Sept. 3 

ROYAL OEORGIE. S. Baring-Gould. Sept. 6 

RICKERBY’S FOLLY. Tom Gallon. Sept. 10 

SIR RICHARD CALMADY. Lucas Malet. S,pt. 13 

MASTER of MEN. £. Phillips Oppknheim. Sept. 20 

A GALLANT QUAKER. M ARGARET ROBERTON. Oct. 1 
CLEMENTINA. A. E. W. Mason. Oct. 2 

The ALIEN. F. F. Montressor. Oct. 2 


NOVELS.— SIX SHILLINGS each. 

TALES of DUNSTABLE WEIR. Zack. Oct. 4 

, ANGEL. Mrs. B. M. Croker. Ort. 4 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. (3«. Gd.) W. W. Jacobs. Oct . 11 

CHRISTINA McNAB. Mies 8. Macxaiightan. Oct. 11 
1 A FOOL'S YEAR. E. H. Cooper. Oct. 18 

The EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. W. E. Norris. Oct. 18 

The PROPHET of BERKELEY SQUARE. 

Robert Hichens. Oct. 25 
1 FANCY FREE Eden Phillpotts. Nov. G 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The LETTERS of LORD CHESTERFIELD to his SON. Edited, with an Introduction, by C. Strachey, and 

Notes by A. <’ALTHORP. 2 vols., crown Svo, gilt top, 0s. tach. This is the most complete edition ever published, aud give* the authentic text as it 
left the bauds of its author. 

“ For excellence, of t opography, lightness in the hand, and scholarly revision, this edition is a worthy sequel to Dr. Birkbock Hill’s * Memoirs of Gibbon,' and 
higher praise could not be given.”— Morning Leader. 

The MALVERN COUNTRY. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top, 3s. ; leather, 3s. Gd. net. [Thk Little Guides. 

A BOOK of BRITTANY. By S. Baring-Gould. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. Barine-Gould’s well-known books on Devon, Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

44 Full of interesting matter, of gossip aud antiquarian lore.”— Literature. 


FICTION. 

A NEW NOVEL BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

The SERIOUS WOOING. By John Oliver Hobbe3, Author of “ Robert Orange.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The book describes in brilliant fashion a characteristic page of modern social life with no little spirit aud vivacity. It is full of good things.”— Daily Te?rjra y't. 
“ A constant flow of bright, and lively talk. The most vivacious story that she ha- written.”— Globt . " Entertaining from lieginning to etui.”— Morning f\-st. 

"Worked out with a singular cleverness and with masterly insight into character. The whole storj- is admirably written, and will achieve even greater 
l>opularity than any of it- predecessors."— Punch. 

44 Mrs. Craigie is as brilliant as she ever has been ; her characters are all illuminated with sparkling gems of description, and the conversation scintillates w.»th 
an almost bewildering blaze.”— Athemeum. 


A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Author of “ Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ A book for which one i9 grateful. There are charming Hashes of humour .”—Mu ruing Post. 

The THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By George Bartram, Author of “ The People of Clopton.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The stories impress us by their full-blooded liens. They have unflagging vivacity and carry us along in thunderous style .”—Manchester Guardian. 

JOHN TOPP, PIRATE. By Weatherby Chesney. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 A good, breezy, sailory story, made for reading from cover to cover.”— Outlook. 

44 It is well written, with that Bwing and dash which toe subject seems to demand.”— Glasgow Herald. 

A GREAT LADY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

•‘There is much skill ia the study of tho female characters and the story is attractive.”— Manchester Courier. 

BOTH SIDES of the VEIL. By Richard Marsh, Author of “ The Seen and the Unseen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 Here we have Mr. Marsh at his best.”— Glob*. 44 Quite eugros.sing.”— Morning Linder. 44 AH the stories are clever and ingenious.”— Glasgow Herald. 

MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Will attract a multitude of admirers.”— Daily Telegraph. 0 

The WOOING of SHEILA By Grace Rhys. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 A really Hne hook ; a l>ook that deserves to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who ha> lived in a novelist’s pages for many a day. Every scene and every 
incident lias’the impress of truth. It is a masterlv romance, and one tuat should be widely reu 1 and appreciate!.”— Morning Lender . 

44 A remarkable study of Irish life .”—Irish Times. 

The SKIRTS of HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. Marriott Watson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

44 Holds our attention completely.”— World. 

“The hero has a freshness, cynicism, and an engaging impudence which are admirably portrayed ."—Saturday Rcnctc. 

The STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of ‘ Children of the Mist,” ‘ Sons of the Morning,” 

Ac. Crown Svo, 6s. . 

“ Admirable both in conception and execution, and can do nothing but add to Mr. Phillpotts’® high reputation. —Morning Post. 

The DEVASTATORS. By Ada Cambridge, Author of “ Path and Goal.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The plot chosen is a powerful and suggestive one. In choice of characters the authoress lxjrders on genuine artistic achievement."— Academy. 

The MILLION. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of “ The Supreme Crime,’’ “ The Conquest of London,” &c. 

Crown 8 to, 6s. 

PROM the LAND of the SHAMROCK. By Jane Barlow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MESSRS. METHUEN will send their NEW BOOK GAZETTE post free on application. 

METHUEN & CO., 36 , Essex Street, W.C. 
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in connection with the Bookman, probably in monthly parts, 
and will be issued in two or three years from this time. 
For this many novel features have been arranged. It is a 
dream of mine to establish a <[uarterly wholly devoted to 
English literary history and criticism. Such an organ is 
greatly needed for the publication of texts, the discussion 
of problems, the making known of discoveries. Many 
figures in our literature ought to be deliberately re-esti- 
mated. Such an organ cannot, in the nature of things, 
bring much money to anyone connected with it; but 1 
think that, in the British Empire and in America, a con¬ 
stituency could be found numerous enough to provide 
against loss. I shall greatly value communications on this 
subject, and shall do my best to answer them. 


Commenting on Mr. Alfred Nutt’s letter to ourselves, in 
a recent, issue, on the relations between literature and suc¬ 
cess, Mr. Andrew Lang criticises Mr. Nutt’s contention 
that theVe have always been successes among bad books. 
Mr. Nutt doubted if Dickens sold so well as G. P. R. 
Janies and Harrison Ainsworth. On this point, says Mr. 
Lang, 

statistics are not perhaps to be procured, unless the publishers 
of James and Ainsworth look over their old books and 
accounts in the interests of science. But Forster’s Life of 
JH'i.ms certainly seems to imply that the successes of the 
author of Pirkinck were infinitely greater than those of the 
authors of The Tou-er of London, and of—well, I don’t know 
what. G. I*. It. James did write. As to Reynolds (I am no 
better seen in Reynolds), his was a subterranean success. 
Nobody called his work “literature.” lie was not perused 
by the class which now lays down its six shillings fora 
novel by the authors who are censured by the (Quarterly 
Ur vim'. Deans did not give readings to ladies from the 
works of Reynolds, nor of G. P. R. J. These gentlemen 
were not recommended or denounced in sermons. They 
were not, like the foes of the Quarterly to-day, looked on as 
oracles in matters of social philosophy, science, and religion. 
The great popular novelists whom the educated classes read 
were Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer Lytton, George 
Eliot, and Kingsley. 


in a state of imbecility. They are sent there by their' 
friends to pass away their time. I remember there was one 
gentleman who used to blow his nose very loudly every 
half hour. I incpiired who he was, and I was informed 
that he was a mad person sent by his friends. He made 
extracts out of books and puddled away his time there." 


Apropos of insanity and reading, the bibliomaniac is 
certainly sometimes a kleptomaniac. Under the heading 
of “ Losses,” in a report to the State Library of Kansas, 
its late librarian writes: 

All the world over there are more or less kleptomaniacs 
among bibliomaniacs. The disease spreads in all seasons of 
the year, and in all climates with equal facility. Persons 
exposed to old libraries containing many rare books filled 
with choice plates and illustrations, seem most liable to the 
contagion. The symptoms of the disease are so variable that 
it is difficult to detect it, and it often requires long and 
patient watching to make the proper diagnosis. It may be 
chronic in the least suspected individual. The mild-man¬ 
nered gentleman of middle age, with a bald head, whose 
language is precise and cultivated, and who is a zealous 
student of some scientific specialty, may be in the worst 
stages of the malady, and the librarian not know it until too 
late. This is but one specimen of the bookworm that 
destroys more than he devours. Nothing approaching a 
s|iecitic has ever been discovered for this devastating disease. 
Probably the nearest to it is detection, trial, conviction, and 
speedy execution. 

Tho writer then proceeds to set. forth the missing items 
and concludes as follows: 


It seems an incongruous collection for purposes of larceny 
The party in pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, who 
purloined Mr. Young’s work on The Conduct , Manners, <tr., 
of the Most Refined Society, will scarcely tind in it a precedent 
for this act Dillon on the Removal of Causes might have 
suggested its removal ; but the moral hunger of the man 
who abstracted the Revised New Testament is something 
appalling. 


A correspondent writes on liooks for Dante readers: 
“ Messrs. Methuen have almost ready Mr. Toynbee’s Dante. 
Studies and. Researches ; and although the volume is made 
up principally of articles which have appeared before in 
English or Continental reviews, yet even those who are 
familiar with them will be glad to have them collected into 
a single volume, and, of course, to others the book will 
be new. Another book, of which Messrs. Wicksteed and 
Gardner are the authors, will treat of the correspondence 
between Virgilio and Dante, and much other related 
matter, and will include, besides introduction, critical text 
of the Latin verses, translation and notes, the literary 
remains of Virgilio and Musatto. Also Dr. (Eisner’s 
translation of the ‘ Purgatorio ’ will be published shortly 
by Dent’s, completing their edition of the comedy. It 
is to be hoped that the editors of this series will continue 
their good work, and give us translations of the ‘ Convito, ’ 

‘ De Vulgari Eloquentia,’’ and the ‘ Vita Nuova.’ Alto¬ 
gether disproportionate attention is bestowed by editors 
ti]M>n the ‘ Coinmedia,’ to the almost complete neglect of the 
minor works. Now that we are in a Dante floodtide, may 
we hope that it will bring, before ebbing, some non-Comedie 
studies? ” 


Mr. Fohtescue, Keeper of Printed Books at the British 
Museum, has been telling the Library Association that 
’“ there is always a tendency among such as are close to the 
abyss of insanity to cleave to the public library.” This 
has reminded a contemporary of the evidence given by 
Carlvle before a Commission on the British Museum, which 
sat fifty years ago. Said that writer of books, “ There 
are several persons who come to read in the British Museum 


In the New York Times Saturday Review Mr. J. C. 
Evans continues his reminiscences of Thackeray, whom he 
met, among other places, at the Garrick Club. 

He told some curious stories of his American experiences, 
one of them being of a waiter at the Planters’ Hotel in 
St. Louis, who nudged a fellow-servitor and said to him, in 
a hoarse whisper: “See that man?” “Yes, who’s lief” 
“ That’s the great Thacker.” “ Hell What’s he done ! ” 
“ D-d if 1 know.” 

Thackeray appears to have had a passion for the American 
oyster, and frequently feasted on what Mr. Evans calls 
" the gentle substance of that marine concretion.” 


The same paper prints an interview with Mr. George 
Moore, who delivered himself of these astonishing remarks : 

There can he no revival of English literature, for the 
simple reason that the medium through which it must speak 
is not capable of revivification ; the English language is 
dead, just as surely as the Latin and Greek languages are 
dead. . . . There has never been a really good English novel 
written ; they are all simply about classes, not about 
humanity. 

Asked by the interviewer whether lie would not except 
Thackeray’s novels, Mr. Moore replied : 


Thackeray ? Certainly not. The way one thinks of 
Thackeray is carving a round of beef, after piously giving 
thanks for belonging to the glorious Brixton Empire, with 
its highly respectable standards of tradesman’s morality. 


If Mr. Moore really believes that the English language* 
is dead he has our profound sympathy in his efforts to 


resuscitate the Irish. 
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Mh. Doolet lias been translatin'; Lord Kitchener's 
Proclamation to the Boers. His version is not unfair, 
though it is farcical, hitting : 

Lord Kitchener wrote tli’ notice. He’s a good writer. 
“ Ladies an’ Gintlemen,” he says, “ this war as a war is now 
over. \e may not know it, but it’s so. Ye’ve broke th’ 
rules, an’ we give th’ fight to oursilves on a foul. Th’ first 
principle iv a war again England is that th’ inimy shall 
wear r-red or purple coats with black marks f’r to indicate 
the location iv vital organs be day an’ a locomotive head¬ 
light be night. They shall thin gather within aisy range 
an’ at th’ wurrud ‘Lire!’ shall fall down dead. Anny 
remainin’ standin’ aftherward will lie ronsidhered as 
spies. Shootin’ back is not allowed be th’ rules, an’ is 
severely discountenanced be our ladin’ military authorities. 
Any attimpt at concealmint is treachery. Th’ scand’lous 
habit iv pluggin’ our gallant sojers from behind rocks an’ 
trees is a breach iv internaytional law. liethreatin’ when 
pursooed is wan iv our copyrighted nianoovers, an’ all in- 
fringmints will be prosecuted. At a wurrud fr’m us th’ war 
is over an’ we own ye’er counthry.” 


It is not altogether surprising that Mr. Joseph Conrad, 
having departed from his usual sea matter, should have 
found his critics somewhat bewildered over The Inheritors. 
In a long letter to the New York Times Saturday Review 
he explains the intention of the book, written, it will be 
remembered, in collaboration with Mr. F. M. Hueffer. We 
cannot enter into the broad question which Mr. Conrad 
opens up, but his concluding words are interesting in 
themselves, and may be quoted alone : 

Fiction, at the point of development at which it has 
arrived, demands from the writer a spirit of scrupulous 
abnegation. The only legitimate liasis of creative work lies 
in the courageous recognition of all the irreconcilable 
antagonisms that make our life so enigmatic, so burden¬ 
some, so fascinating, so dangerous—so full of hope. They 
exist I And this is the only fundamental truth of fiction. 
Its recognition must be critical in its nature, inasmuch that 
in its character it may be joyous, it may be sad, it may be 
angry with revolt, or submissive in resignation. The mood 
does not matter. It is only the writer's self-forgetful 
fidelity to his sensations that matters. But, whatever light 
he Hashes on it, the fundamental truth remains, and it is 
only in its name that the barren struggle of contradictions 
assumes the dignity of moral strife going on ceaselessly to a 
mysterious end-—with our consciousness powerless but con¬ 
cerned sitting enthroned like a melancholy parody of 
eternal wisdom above the dust of the contest. 


Book II.— Bona Doha. 

II. 

Bona Roba was a type of the fair lady who has appeared 
in the history of every nation since the days of Helen of 
Troy—one of those exquisite creatures whose lovely eyes 
and rosy mouth exercise a function in the State. This is as 
broad a hint as one can give in a ladies’ magazine, without 
losing serial rights. 

But Bona Roba’s diplomatic wit and inHuence were alike 
exploded before our story begins : you will find no trace of 
them here. 

She had raven hair worn over the forehead, a golden 
complexion and violet eyes—a curious blend. 

Book V.—Love. 

1. 

Bona Roba was notorious in Rome, but she had but to 
tell the Hon. Rossi that Home was mistaken, and he 
believed it. Then they went fox-hunting together. 

“ Oo lub me 1 ” he said as the night fell wonderfully over 
the old Campagna. 

The wools awakened in her a memory—Soho, a cold 
night, a little Italian boy, an accordion, a monkey. 

She saw it all. 

It was Fate. 

Book VII.— The Vatican. 

II. 

“ Eminence,” said the Pope one day to the chief of his 
staff, “may 1 have a word with you ?” 

“ Holiness, you may.” 

“ Eminence, is there any reason why a Pope, l>efore he 
becomes Pope, should not have a wife and a family ! ” 

“ Holiness, none whatever. But it is not usual.” 

“ Eminence, I thank you. ” 

III. 

At thnt moment a ring was heard at the Vatican door. 

“ What is it, Eminence ! ” 

“Holiness, the army wish to come in.” 

“ I will go to them,” said the Pontiff. 

He slowly descended, and standing on the doorstep, bide 
the army enter and do its worst. 

Not a man but wept, and, Hinging aside his arms, fled 
away. 

Book IX.— Mrs. Grundy. 

I. 

And Bona Roba ? Alas ! Young women who misbehave 
with Prime Ministers cannot be let off by Manx moralists. 
She died young. 


We review in this issue Mr. Caine’s Eternal City. The 
incorrigible wag of Books of To-day and Books of 
To-morrow 1ms written a “ pocket version ” of the story. 
Here are some extracts: 


Prologue. 

On a doorstep in Soho crouched a little Italian boy with 
an accordion and a monkey. As is usual in such cases, it 
was Christmas Eve and the boy had lost his way. He was 
hungry and homeless, and it was snowing as it never does 
on December 24 in real life. He moved further into the 
limelight and prepared to die. At that moment an Italian 
refugee Doctor fell over him. 

“ Corpo di ltarco.' ” he cried. 

He looked at the boy closely. 

“ Italiano ? ” asked the Doctor. 

“ Si Signore." 

It was enough. He led him into the house, where they 
were met by Roba, his tinv daughter. 

“ Oo a bov 1 ” she asked.' 

He smiled. 

“ Oo me brudder ? 

He paled. 

“ Oo lub me ?” 

“ This is rather sudden,” he managed to gasp. 

So are destinies moulded. 


An educational establishment is to be opened shortly in 
London, with the object of making the study of Russian 
both easy and pleasant. Hitherto, those wishing to acquire 
the language have had to take the usual course of lessons 
or reside for a time in Russia, the latter course being ex¬ 
pensive and inconvenient to many. The new establish¬ 
ment for resident students will supply all the advantages of 
a Russian home, without certain of its inconveniences. It 
will give the student opportunities to converse in Russian, 
and will familiarise him in a practical manner with such 
Russian customs as would be helpful should he ultimately 
have to travel or reside in Russia. A house in the Anerley- 
road, Upper Norwood (facing the Crystal Palace), has been 
secured for the purpose by a Russian family which has 
had educational experience in Russia. Qualified native 
teachers will be resident in the house; all attendants, 
too, will be Russians, whilst the management of the house 
will be in the hands of an English lady. Regular courses 
of readings, musical and literary recitals, and other enter¬ 
tainments and games, will be organised, everything to be 
performed in Russian. Several collections characteristic of 
Russian art, industry, ethnography, etc., have already been 
acquired, and certain rooms will be fitted up in Muscovite 
style. There will also be a Russian library of classical 
authors, and current periodical papers and magazines. 
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is intended to receive resident students on the ordinary 
terms of a good boarding-house, extra charges to be made 
only in case individual tuition is required. 

A contemporary comments upon the fact that the 
libraries have declared that any novels which they 
circulate must have their edges cut all round. We are 
entirely with the libraries. The reasons which hold good 
w ith other uncut books do not, save in the rarest instances, 
apply to novels. Most navels, to say tho least, are 
ephemeral, and are not likely to need rebinding. It has 
always appeared to us most unwise in publishers to issue 
uncut liction, and it is certainly unfair to young and 
unknown writers. The book which one likes to cut and 
linger over in the process is not the novel ; and, after all, 
the value of novels to the bookseller cannot be much 
affected either way. It is a question which public con¬ 
venience should decide, and there is no doubt that the 
public prefers its light literature cut. 


EvKHYrm.vr; nowadays comes under the eye of the 
specialist—tailors go to the Academy to criticise pictures, 
and genealogists pick holes in novels. Mr. Anthony 
Hope, it appears, according to a writer in the Genealogical 
Magazine, went to an actual case in the Peerage books 
for the groundwork of Tristram of Blent, but failed to 
understand just why his hero was illegitimate. It is a 
nice point, but Mr. Hope’s genealogy and law are near 
enough for the ordinary reader. 


Messrs Brm, are to publish this month a biography and 
study of Professor Hubert- von Herkomer, bv Mr. A. L. 
Baldly. The volume is to contain sixteen photogravure 
plates and about ninety half-tone blocks, and will be bound 
in a cover specially designed by Professor Herkomer. The 
price of the ordinary edition is fixed at tlu'ee guineas, that 
of a large paper edition, with duplicate plates on India 
paper, at five guineas. All the latter are already sold. 


We have received from Messrs. Blackwood the fifth and 
sixth volumes of their “Warwick Edition ” of (leorge 
Eliot, consisting of Scenes of Clerical Life and Silas 
Maraer. 


Bibliographical. 

I note that Miss Edna Lvall’s new novel, In Spite of All 
(embodying, 1 presume, the same story as that of her recent 
drama so-named), is to Ire published by Messrs. Hurst A 
Blackett. Miss Lyall issued her Doreen (1894), her Way¬ 
faring Men (1897), and her Hope the Hermit (1898) through 
Messi's. Longman, who had previously published her Auto¬ 
biographies of a Truth (1886) and of a Slander (1887). Her 
Derrick Yaughan( 1889)is in Messrs.Methuen’s list, ami some 
minor things of hers have the imprint of W. A R. Chambers, 
J. Clarke, and Simpkin. Messrs. Hurst A Blackett were, 
however, Miss Lyall’s first publishers, and still issue the 
best known of her fictions. These, I bake it, are Donovan 
(18*2), He Two (1884), In the Golden Days (1885), Won by 
Waiting (1886), Knight Errant (1887), The Hardy Xorse- 
man (1889), and To Right the Wrong (1893). These seven 
novels, by the way, were brought out by Messrs. Hurst A 
Blackett, in uniform style and in a case, so recently as 
1900. 

In the current British Weekly “ Claudius Clear ” quotes 
the following lines by Anna Seward: 

Come that I may not hear the winds of night, 

Nor count the heavy eave-drops as they fall. 

“ Mv belief,” he remarks, “ is not only that these arc 


Tennysonian lines, but that they are the only Tennyson inn 
lines before Tennyson. This is a bold thing to say.” It is ; 
and it implies a limited aequainhmce with English poetry. 
Long ago, for instance, was it pointed out that in the old 
tragedy of “ (lorbodue ” there are at least two lines quite 
quaintly Tennysonian both in style and sentiment: 

For right will always live, and rise at length, 

But wrong can never bike deep root to last. 


The subject, however, is too large to be disjxiscd of in a 
parngi-aph. 

The “ Cloister Library ” of Messrs. Dent is really a good 
idea, and one is glad to see that it is to contain a reprint of 
Digby's Broad Stone of Honour, which is well worthy of 
reproduction, but has not been reprinted for many years. 
Welcome also will be the resuscitation of .Sir Arthur Helps’s 
Cloister and the Crowd and Companions of My Solitude. 
Of the former there was a cheap reprint in 1883. The 
latter reached its tenth edition in 1885. Both are deserving 
of revival. In the “Temple Library” Reade’s Peg 
Woffington is to be included. It looks ns if it were going 
to be accepted definitely ns a “ classic.” Into their “ Little 
Library ” Messra. Methuen will introduce Cmshaw’s Steps 
to the Temple, and Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. Both 
works are accessible, but the first of the two has yet to be 
popularised, as, no doubt, it now will be. 

A selection from the writings of James Anthony Fronde, 
such as Messrs. Longman announce, should find a large 
public, the more especially as it is to be part and parcel of 
the Silver Library. The thing ought to have been done 
before, and one wonders why no one thought of it. Books 
of this class are, of course, “ snippety ” and unsatisfying, 
but they do good when they send the reader to the works 
which have been drawn upon. The list of prose “ selec¬ 
tions ” extant, is now a long one. Thackeray, Charles Reade, 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold—these are among the first that 
occur to one as having successively survived this process, 
always very trying to an author. Books of “ gems ” anil 
“ sayings,” “ wit and humour,” and so forth, are, of course, 
on a different plane, though not without uses of their own. 

The Mr. John Buchan who has been appointed secretary 
to Loiil Milner is, it seems, the young Oxford man who, 
during the last five or six years, has been so fertile in 
literary production. Mr. Buchan already has to his credit- 
the following works of fiction : Sir Quixote of the Moors 
(1895), Scholar Gipsies (1896), John Burnet of Barns (1898), 
A Lost Lady of Old Years (1899), Grey Weather : Moorland 
Tales (1899), and Half-Hearted (1900). We also owe to 
this writer a book on Brazenose College (1898), and Musa 
Piscatri.r (1896),one of the Bodley anthologies. (Where are 
those anthologies now ?) I presume, too, that the Stanhope 
Essay on Sir Walter Raleigh (1897) and the Newdigate 
Prize poem on the Pilgrim Fathers (1898) are from Mr. 
Buchan’s pen. 

This month’s “new writer” in the Bookman is Mr. 
Joseph Conrad, who is so far from being new that his first 
book— Almayer's Folly —appeared in 1895. Since then we 
have had his An Outcast of the Islands (1896), The Nigger 
of the “Narcissus” (1897), Tales of Unrest (1898), Lord 
Jim (1900), and, with Mr. F. M. Hueffer, The Inheritors 
(1901). If the enterprising conductor of the Bookman 
could not think of any really “ new ” writer, why did he 
not “ discover ” one ? There is a lot of latent genius in 
Scotland! 

I have commented lx'fore now on the interchange of 
titles going on between the novelists and the dramatists. I 
see that Mr. W. Le Queux proposes to call his new romance 
The Court of Honour, which is the name of a clever and 
interesting play produced a few years ago at the Royalty 
Theatre. Then I see that Mr. G. W. Cable has written 
a story called The Cavalier, which makes one think at once 
,of “ The Cavalier ” of Charles Whitehead. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Florence and Dante. 

The Two First Centuries of Florentine History. By Prof. 

Pasquale Villari. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

An English Commentary on Dante's “Divina Cominedia. 

By Rev. H. F. Tozer. (Clarendon Press. 8s. fid.) 

This cheap edition of Prof. Villari’s essays in Florentine 
history, for which we have had to wait so long, is still 
more than 15 per cent, dearer than the original Italian 
edition, published eight years ago, that is, the English 
demand for a work of this kind is one-fifth of the Italian, 
or the publisher in this country will not work except at 
a much larger profit than satisfies his Italian confrere, or 
the price of the English version was put up to 
nearly five times that of the original (accurately, the ratio 
is 8 lire to 30s.) in the hope that if the first harvest 
failed the aftermath would more than make up for any 
loss on the venture. Whatever the explanation—and the 
above alternatives by no means exhaust them—the poor 
student is too often rewarded for his unusual taste by being 
compelled to defer purchase until the work has lost its 
first freshness. 

Fortunately, the value of Prof. Villari’s researches in 
Italian archives has not, as the indebtedness of 
Dante experts show, been diminished bv later work, 
although the first essay appeared in the Milan Politecnicn 
so far back as 1866 ; indeed, we may securely accept the 
author’s statement that the many monographs, disserta¬ 
tions, and treatises bom since these lectures were first 
delivered not only do not weaken his arguments, but not 
infrequently corroborate them. Although the essays have 
been written during a period extending over a quarter of 
a century, and each is complete in itself, yet collected they 
form a coherent whole, and present, competently and 
vividly, many aspects of the Republic and Parties at the 
time of Dante. If occasionally the language is diffuse, and 
sometimes tautological, we are not sure that it is not a 
gain, remembering how intricate the problem is, the most 
intricate, perhaps, ever set the scientific historian—the 
causes which led to the rise and dominance of Florence. 

As the author’s intention is to get behind the pheno¬ 
mena which appealed to contemporary diarists and 
chroniclers, he is necessarily concerned with the philosophy 
and interpretation of events rather than with their por¬ 
trayal ; but, for all that, the reader will find his interest in 
the chronicler historians, like Villani and Campagni, 
sharpen as his insight into the forces controlling the politi¬ 
cal revolution deepens. Villarii’s story is too fascinating, 
his manner too charming for us ever to consent to his 
neglect, were he ten times more inaccurate, and his causal 
conceptions a hundred times more childish ; in point of 
fact, he is an invaluable authority when treating of his 
own times. Had the modern historian no need of him the 
student of the Comedy would be in sorry case could he not 
illuminate many a trenchant and brief phrase in the poem 
by Villain's or Compagni’s brightly quaint descriptions. 
Compare, for instance, Dante’s reference to the Buondel- 
monte tragedy—“ 0 Buondelmonte, quanto mal fuggisti le 
nozze sue per gli altrui comfort if (" O Buondelmonte, how 
ill thou fledst its marriage at another’s suggestion ") with 
Villani’s: in the latter one reads how Buondelmonte, 
on Easter Day, 1215, returning from his nuptials, 
elegantly attired, with a wreath on his head, and 
riding a white horse, waR slain, at the foot of the statue 
of Mars, by the friends of the lady he had abandoned, and 
how this was the cause of the wretched Ghibelline and 
Guelf factions, although long before there were disputes 
among the nobles, and these disputes existed because the 
Church and Empire were at variance. Commendation is. 


however, superfluous. * Giovanni Villani,” writes the 
author, " with his incomparable gift of observation, supplies 
such minute descriptions of events, reports so many details, 
that, almost unawares, we find ourselves carried back to 
his day. Sometimes, when descending to particulars, he 
apologises for detaining the reader on topics of small 
moment, little foreseeing what value we later generations 
would attach to all those details of the trade, instruction, 
revenue, and expenditure of the Republic, or how we should 
long for more facts of the same kind.” 

Prof. Villari hints at his own ideal in distinguishing 
between the work of the historian and the philosophic 
interpretation of the age of which he treats: 

The genius of the historian emits, as it were, Hashes of 
light ; but these, while illuminating some occasional point, 
only leave a confused and uncertain view of past ages in our 
mind. We require to know men and institutions, parties 
and laws, as they really were. Nor is this enough : we 
must also comprehend now all these elements were fused 
into unity, and how laws and institutions were begotten by 
these men in those times. 

We do not think any philosophy of histoiy will ever 
succeed in fusing all these elements into one. There 
is no golden rule for connecting events ■ nor for 
distinguishing between immediate and essontial causes, 
nor, again, for detecting—a most important matter— 
whether the cause of an event is simple or complex. The 
interpreter of history selects from the whole body of 
documents just those facts which seem sufficient to make 
up a causal system ; even then he is driven to transform 
come of the records, to ignore others, and ultimately he 
depends on his intuition to help him to string together 
his events so that there shall seem no unnatural 
break in their succession. Prof. Villari’s theory compel:, 
acceptance because it is competent to describe tht 
phenomena—political, social, and commercial. But we are 
still left asking, as. we close this volume, with its tre¬ 
mendous array of facts and demonstrations, why 
Florence became pre-eminent in art and letters at the 
close of the fourteenth century. An excellent a priori 
demonstration could be made out from the data given in 
this volume, that Florence was poorer, artistically, at the 
close of the fourteenth century than London at the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth-. Briefly, in the following passage the 
author suggests the difficult problem, well-nigh insoluble, 
which the philosophic historian has to solve: 

The vicissitudes of the Florentine Republic can only be 
paralleled with those of the most flourishing periods of 
Athenian freedom. Throughout modern history we might 
seek in vain the example of another city simultaneously so 
turbulent and prosperous, where, despite so much inter¬ 
necine carnage, tine arts, letters, commerce, and industry all 
flourished equally. The historian almost doubts his own 
veracity when bound to recount how a handful of men 
settled on a small spot of earth, extended their trade to the 
East and the West, establishing banks throughout Europe, 
and accumulated such vast wealth that private fortunes 
sometimes sutticed to support tottering thrones. He has 
also to relate how these merchants founded modern poetry 
with their Dante, painting with their Giotto ; how with the 
aid of Arnolfo and Brunelleschi, and of their Mi< haelangelo, 
who was poet, painter, sculptor, and architect in one, they 
raised the stupendous buildings which the world will 
lastingly admire. The first and subtlest of European 
diplomatists were Florentines : political science and civil 
history were born in Florence with Machiavclli. Towards 
the end of the Middle Ages this narrow township seems a 
small point of tire shedding light over the whole world. 

Much of the political and social history of Florence can 
be shown to be a natural outcome of its geographical 
position. Florence is in a valley, girdled by hills studded 
with castles, at that time the strongholds of Teutonic 
knights, left over from flic Longobard and Frank in¬ 
vasions; these knights used to raid the Florentines’ lunds 
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and levy blackmail on the merchants passing along the 
great trade routes. Here, then, we have a barbaric society 
brought into conflict with a city of artizans. The history 
of that conflict begins about 1100, and ends with the 
passing of the Enactments of Justice—the Florentine 
Magna Charta—in 1283, when, politically, the nobles lost 
every vestige of their power. Whilst Florence was peculiar 
in the form of its struggle, every important Commune in 
Italy had to determine whether the lower or higher society 
should become dominant. This race conflict and contact is 
the real significance of the Guelf and Ghibelline con¬ 
tentions. But this struggle for supremacy may be in¬ 
terpreted in other ways: it may be regarded as a fusion 
of Homan law with a Feudal code : or, better still, as the 
building of a Roman edifice on Germanic foundation ; or as 
a result of the Emperor and Pope both striving for temporal 
power. After the battle of Campaldino the nature of the 
conflict changes. The fat burghers (popolani grassi) be¬ 
came arrogant, and resisted the efforts of the ever-growing 
populace to obtain political representation, and they were 
always opposed to the members of the lesser guilds. This 
is the real origin of the Bianchi and Neri factions. 
Guelf and Ghibelline have ceased to be significant terms. 
Class distinctions within the walls does what racial hate 
had been unable to do; it undermines the power of 
Florence, aud prepares it for the Medici. The history of 
the collapse of this wonderful Commune is only hinted at 
in this volume. Before giving in one word the causes 
which brought about the collapse of the Communes, or 
which prevented the Communes from giving birth to the 
State without first becoming principalities, and the prey 
of despots with mercenary troops, we desire to leave this 
glowing description on the reader's mind of what was hap¬ 
pening in Florence at the moment of her greatness and 
the beginning of her fall: 

Every page of the Chronicles records the undertakings of 
very important public works—the erection of city squares, 
canals, bridges, and walls ; and simultaneously with these 
the most enduring monuments of modern art were springing 
up from the ground. During the same period Arnolfo di 
Cambio worked on the Baptistery, began the church of 
Santa Croce, and, according to the chroniclers, received 
from the Signory a solemnly worded order to reconstruct 
the old cathedral from the foundations bv erecting a new 
one “ of the moet magnificent the mind of man could con¬ 
ceive, rendering it worthy of a heart expanded to much 
greatness by the union of many spirits in one.” Undoubt¬ 
edly it was then that Arnolfo laid the first stone of the fane 
considered by many the finest church in the world. At the 
same time, a great number of monumental buildings and 
public works were being also carried on : Santo Spinto, for 
instance, Orsanmichele, and Santa Maria Novella. In 1209 
Arnolfo likewise began the Palace of the Signoria, another 
marvel of modem architecture, that seems to be so thoroughly 
in character with the Republic and expressive of the youth¬ 
ful vigour then animating the Florentine people. In the 
same year the construction of new walls suspended since 
1285 was also resumed. . . . What, too, are the names most 
frequently occurring in the records of those times amid the 
struggles promoting or following the Enactments of Justice 1 
At every turn among the Priors, the Gonfaloniers and 
ambassadors, or at hot deflates in Council, we meet with 
Dante Alighieri, Brunetto Latini, Giovanni Villani, lfino 
Compagni, and Guido Cavalcante, the creators of Italian 
poetry and prose. 

The methods of war after Campaldino began to change ; 

• be citizen soldier gave place to the trained mercenary 
horseman, who hired himself, regardless of the cause for 
which he was to fight, to the best paymaster. Soldiering be¬ 
came a profession. Another fact hastened the passing of the 
Commune: myopia of the magnates, who withheld from 
the clamouring populace those civil privileges, devotion to 
which in the past had enabled them to overcome everv 
obstacle to wealth and fume. 

The two concluding essays, on Dunto's exile and llenry 


VII., need not delay us, as the story has beeu told more 
than once, quite recently, in Dante text-books. In closing 
the book we ask ourselves the question : What is the 
seed which, in a democracy of free institutions, will in time 
effloresce into art and letters and political wisdom! It is 
a question of first importance to the State democracies of 
England and America. 

Mr. Tozer’s volume on the Comedy is a very serviceable 
and carefully compiled commentary'; the fact that Mr. 
Paget Toynbee read the proof-sheets, and that the text fol¬ 
lowed is Dr. Moore’s, is a warrant of its accuracy, and of 
the currency of its conclusions. Attention is constantly 
called to the metre, grammar, and archaic words—to men¬ 
tion unusual features first—and the difficult lines are 
paraphrased or translated ; the allusions, and every serious 
difficulty in topography and chronology receive concise, but 
generally adequate, explanation. We regret that, since the 
aim was “ to make Dante’s meaning clear to the reader of 
his poem,” he did not let slip into the volume a few' 
diagrams, tables, maps, and plans—why, for instance, is 
there no plan of Florence and no map of Italy?—occasional 
reproductions, and an index. As a commentary is at best a 
necessary evil, and as this particular one lays no claim to 
originality or research, no efforts should have been spared 
to tone down its harshness, and make the whole volume 
more attractive. 

In the matter of interpretation, where the meaning can¬ 
not be determined by appeal to documents, or where the 
principle of explaining Dante by Dante does not con¬ 
clusively close the controversy, the reader will reserve 
judgment. As only six pages on an average can be given to 
a canto each luogn oscuro can receive but one explana¬ 
tion, and that necessarily the one which commends itself to 
the author. This method of annotating, none the less 
misleading because inevitable: it binds the author over to 
a dogmatism which might really be alien to his nature. As 
we turned over the leaves, and our eyes caught a word or 
phrase which recalled many a dubious conflict, we 
thought surely here the author will give a sign ; but no, 
rarely was a sign given that there had been a conflict 
at all, and if the alert reader occasionally suspects a 
difference in interpretation he will be convinced by the 
time he has worked through the commentary that every 
battle is either won or lost: 

If divine justice ( nostra , as it appears to us in Heaven) 
seems to men to be unjust, this is an argument in favour, 
not of unbelief, but of belief (because it shows that God’s 
judgments are incomprehensible, and therefore should be 
accepted without questioning). 

Who would suspect that the above is an explanation of a 
passage for which, so far, no entirely satisfactory explana¬ 
tion has been given, and we would ask how many are there 
who will credit Dante with such a banal thought ? This is 
by no means, an isolated example : it is a pity that the 
device of enclosing within square brackets was not adopted, 
as an indication that one out of many explanations had been 
chosen. For another kind of interpretation which we can¬ 
not classify in a few words, but which we advise the young 
student diligently to-scrutinise before accepting, we select 
the following: 


“Wherefore I confer on thee plenary jurisdiction over 
thyself.” The two words roroao and milrin are used to 
strengthen by repetition the force of the expression. No 
doubt they contain a reference to the Imperial and l'apal 
crowns as being emblems of the two supreme powers which 
governed the world ; but they must not be regarded as 
implying that Virgil conferred on Dante self-government in 
spiritual as well as temporal matters ; to do this would be 
beyond his powers, and a usurpation of the function of 
Beatrice, who was Dante’s spiritual guide. Consequently 
all reference to religious belief, and seen to religious life, in 
initrio must be excluded; and if anything is intended by 
the passage beyond the simple meaning which has beeq 
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given above, it can hardly be more than that corrnn should 
refer to conduct and mitrio to conscience ; and even this 
seems doubtful. 

Most of this note is entirely irrelevant; the simple facts of 
the case are that, as Dante is now purified from all his sins, 
he assumes the state which Adam enjoyed before his expul¬ 
sion from Eden. In other words, now that his judgment is 
free, right, and healthy (“ Libero, dritto e sano & tuo 
arbitrio ”) he is entirely outside the jurisdiction of Pope or 
Emperor. That Dante used the words corono and mitrio 
deliberately is evident from a sentence in the De Monarchia 
(Bk. iii., chap, iv.), which says in effect that if man had 
remained in the state of innocence in which he had been 
made by God he would have had no need of either imperial 
or ecclesiastical guidance. There is, therefore, no attempt 
on the part of Virgil to invade Beatrice’s domain, and had 
Mr. Tozer been content to explain Dante by Dante he would 
not assuredly have subtracted from the exquisite beauty of 
Virgil’s final charge, nor detracted from the full significance 
of the lines by such enervating criticism. 


The Chariot of Aminadab. 

/S’. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines. By Rose 
Graham. (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.) 

The only religious order of English origin was founded 
in the reign of Stephen. It was distinguished particularly 
by the attempt to combine in a single community members 
of the two sexes, as had been done in the Order of St. 
Benedict, tic cording to its primitive institution. The 
relations between the canonB and nuns are fitly symbolised 
by the plan upon which the churches were built. A wall 
ran down the middle of the nave, parting the men from 
the women—a wall five feet thick. 

The wall was high enough to prevent the men and women 
from seeing each other, but it did not reach to the roof, 
that the women might hear High Mass, celebrated daily at 
canons’ altar by two or three canons chosen by the Prior, and 
• the sermon preached on feast days. A few feet from the 
east end stood the door in the dividing wall, which was 
opened for the processions, in which the whole community 
took part on the fourteen great festivals of the Order. Just 
beyond the door was the turn-table window of the commu¬ 
nion, through which the canons passed the chalice and 
restored it to their care when Mass was over. [One would 
have supposed that the primary use of the window of com¬ 
munion would have been the administration of communion.] 
The window of confession . . . was of “ the length of the 
finger and hardly of a thumb in breadth,” and was pro¬ 
tected by an iron plate. 

The rule was based for the canons mainly on that of 
St. Augustine, and for the women on that of St. Benedict; 

to all,” adds John Capgrave, the original biographer 
of the founder, “ was offered the example of Christ and 
His saints.” The national spirit of puritanism outcrops 
in the regulations of life and conduct peculiar to the 
order. Prioresses, and all others who cut the garments 
of the canons, shall “ take care that neither cloaks, tunics, 
nor cowls touch the ground by their exceeding length, 
because he who boasts himself in this kind of garment 
is, without doubt, reprobate of God.” Even the horses 
were docked of their tails and manes. “ He who writes 
letters shall write simply, and, above all, shall avoid the 
vanity of profound and swelling words.” Well, that, 
anyway, is very good puritanism. Organs and every kind 
of chant were prohibited. Like the Cistercians, the 
Gilbertines had no sculpture or “ superfluous ” pictures 
in their churches; nor was a multitude of lights permitted, 
save on the feast of the Purification or Candlemas, and 
at the office of Tenebrae, in what Miss Graham (following 
Sir Henry Irving) calls Passion Week. 

The Order found favour with Henry II., who granted 
it his charters as “ free and special alms.” And his pro¬ 


tection was invoked against aggressors. Such, for instance, 
was that Agnes de Vescy. who, “ with a great number 
of women and dogs and other things,” insisted on making 
a hostel of the house at Watton. Anyway, she was a 
sporting lady whose importance rendered necessary an 
appeal to the royal patron; and he ordered the sheriff 
to approach her in person and admonish her to find 
another hunting lodge. With the Roman Pontiffs, too, 
did the sons of St. Gilbert find favour. Thus, when 
in the evil days of John Plantagenet the land lay under 
an interdict, they were permitted to recite their office 
and celebrate mass as usual, save only that it must be 
without ringing of bells, in low voices, and within closed 
doors. Their modest high-water mark of prosperity was 
reached in the reign of Edward I. The sons and daughters 
of the nobility enriched the houses of the Order which 
they entered; money bought from the needy king the 
right to acquire lands and churches, the Statute of 
Mortmain notwithstanding; and the wool trade, in which 
it was greatly interested, flourished. Then, partly in 
consequence of the encroachments of greedy neighbours, 
a decline set in. Here is an unpleasant sidelight on the 
dark side of mediaeval life: 

In 1337 fifty men broke into the Priory of St. Margaret 
at Marlborough, and burnt the trees and timber tliere. 
In 1316 the Priory of St. Catherine, Lincoln, lost “by 
hunger ” the greater part of five hundred sheep, which 
were driven out of the close. In 1330 certain knights 
broke the banks of the fishery at Haverholnte, so that the 
water which flowed to the priory mills ran out through 
the breaches and flooded three hundred acres of meadow. 

In 1348 half the representatives of the Order perished 
from the epidemic known as the Black Death. And the 
gaps in its ranks were never afterwards filled up. When 
the days of pillage came, the Gilbertine houses were indeed 
spared in the earlier raid, though only four of them could 
show the statutory income of over £200 a yenr. When, 
later, the greater houses also were doomed, the Gilbertines 
melted rather ingloriously away. They furnished no 
martyr to the cause of ecclesiastical liberty. Only we 
read of the Prioress of Ambresbury that 

she rested and so remaineth in these terms : “ If the 
king’s highness command me to go from this house I will 
gladly go, though I beg my bread ; and as for pension, I 
care for none.” 

The canons of Sempringham slavishly wrote: 

Know that by unanimous assent and consent, with 
deliberate purpose, with certain knowledge and free im¬ 
pulse for some just and reasonable causes, being especially 
moved by our minds and consciences, we have of our own 
will and desire granted the Priory of Sempringham to our 
most illustrious prince and lord, Henry VIII., Supreme 
Head of the English Church. 

It is hardly matter for wonder if, while Black Friars, 
Grey Friars, White Friars, Monks of St. Benedict, flourish 
again in the twentieth century, no attempt has been 
made to revive the only English Order. 

The man to whose initiative the Order owed its inception 
was an English squire, and by his personal peculiarities 
might have furnished the text for one of Nietszche’s 
diatribes against the Slave. By some personal deformity 
he was rendered repulsive even to the servants in his 
father’s hall. In his youth he showed no great aptitude 
for learning; nevertheless, he was sent abroad, and 
studied at Paris in the dayB when Abelard was the rival 
of William of Champeaux. Upon his return he received 
at his father’s hands the benefices of Sempringham and 
West Torrington, and at once, according to his biographer, 
began to devote himself to the education of the boys 
and girls of those parishes, and to the practices of personal 
piety. His reputation for sanctity was presently spread 
abroad, and he was able to sacrifice to the Lord seven 
virgins whom he kept safe under lock and key for 
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the Heavenly Bridegroom. In the form into which it 
uP'mately grew, the Order is likened by this biographer 
to the chariot of Aminadab, " having four wheels: two of 
men, clerk and lay; and two of women, lettered and 
unlettered.” Gilbert died in 1188 at the age of a hundred 
years, leaving behind him nine chariots of four wheels 
and four of two—that is, houses of canons and lay brothers 
only. Upon the evidence of numerous miracles he was 
raised to the altars of the Church in 1201. 

As to the manner in which M iss ( !) Graham has 
carried out her task, it may be said that, great as are 
the pains she has bestowed upon it, they are less than 
would be necessary to an exhaustive work. Many of the 
houses, or their remains, she admits she has been unable 
to visit, and for information. regarding them has been 
compelled to fall back on " courteous help ” from local 
correspondents. Yet even so she appears to have been 
unable to make the best use of the matter to her hand, 
so that the book is heavy, not to say tedious, reading. 
Her ideas, too, of the Catholic liturgy are loose : no writer 
acquainted with the service books, for instance, would 
talk of the night office as vigils, or the hehdomada major 
as Passion Week, or imply, as she seems to imply, in a 
passage quoted above, that the nuns received communion 
under both species. 


A Teacher with Many Texts. 

Robert lirmi'viiKj an a Ueliijious Teacher: Ileiny the, /itirnei/ 
Essay for 1900. By Arthur Cecil Pigou. (Clay A Sons.) 

It is hard to give a coherent account of a philosopher's 
philosophy, but it is harder to give any account at all 
of a poet's. 

I shut myself in with my soul. 

And the shapes come eddying forth, 

wrote Hossetti. Browning also shut himself in with his 
soul, "and the shapes [came] eddying forth,” for, as a 
brilliant Irishman put it, he ranks as a creator of character 
next to him who made Hamlet.” But the creator 
of character is in essence the novelist, and such a man 
is, in proportion to the greatness of his art, elusive and 
undiscoverable. And so Mr. Pigou found it easier to gain 
the Burney prize than to fasten a lens over tho ultimate 
Browning; of the shapes he possibly missed not one, but 
!he shaper remained aloof. 

Another Hubert has stated that his namesake “thun¬ 
dered ” a negative when asked if he was a Christian. In 
that response he was, no doubt, anti-dogmatic rather 
than anti-Christian. Sympathy with Christianity is, as 
Mr. Pigou suggests, implied by the bare fact that he 
has dramatically created St. John, David, and others who 
were " presumably believers in the Gospel story.” Indeed. 
Mr. Pigou glides into the view that, “ for practical purposes, 
lit accepted the main doctrines of Christianity.” 
"Practical!” It is an admirable paradox that so so'lid 
an adjective should so often be at the service of ambiguity. 

It is certain that, as a poet. Browning needed beautiful 
conceptions. Christianity gave him tho conception of 
God martyred of His own will by man as an atonement 
for the sins of man. Iri the crucible of the poet: 

The agony in the Garden expands throughout the ages, and 
becomes a ' 

“divine instance of self-sacrifice 
Which never ends and aye begins for man.” 

The face of the Crucified stirs from the fixed point that has 
been assigned to it in time, and, soaring hevond the range 
of historical criticism, neither falters before the gaze of 
philosophy, nor dwindles across the darkness, but 

“ rather grows, 

Or decomposes but to recompose, 

Become my universe that feels and knows.” 


Obviously, if such ideas were to be labelled “ Browning's 
Philosophy,” his reputation as an optimist should sink 
low. There is nothing really more repugnant to optimism 
of the purest type than the idea of God in pain. If the 
Heart of the Universe sutler for the world's sin, how 
callous must tho world be that is all “ right.” But 
Browning was an optimist, and we may be pretty certain 
that a God in pain was not a stationary vision in his 
mind. Of evil and good he had the confused notions 
resulting from the inexorable prejudices of the flesh. He 
would not believe in a black that white could not dis- 
intensify, and the only hell he allotted mortals was the 
inevitable detention in grosser moulds due to their unfit¬ 
ness for finer ones. Heaven, lie seems, in " Prince 
Hohenstiel Sehwangau,” to have figured as an equivalent 
of an unquiet Nirvana: 

The thunder-glow from pole to pole 
Abolishing, a blissful moment space, 

Great cloud alike and small cloud, in one fire. 

To seek truth is, in his opinion, more important than to 
find it. We must 

. . . shake 

This torpor of assurance from our creed 

Our agnostical age may smile wanly at that. But to 
shake off assurance is not to shake off hope. That is 
strong in Browning; it has, like the sea-mew of another 
poet: 

Wide eyes that weary never, 

And wings that starch the sea. 

We note that "La Saisiaz ” and “A Beanstripe " are 
among the poems to which Mr. Pigou has most frequent 
lecourse. His little book is intelligent, though necessarily' 
rather futile. We part with it not without some “ private 
smiling ” for thinking of Mr. Alfred Austin’s admonition 
ol 1870: "Let the sane general public take heart and 
bluntly forswear Mr. Browning and all his works,” lest 
they incur “ the misery of living in an age which gibbeted 
itself beforehand for the pity of posterity, by deliberately 
calling a man a poet who ... is not specifically a poet 
at. all.” Fortunately. Mr. Pigou has called him in his 
title " a religious teacher.” 


The Return of the Jews. 

.1/ eaasseh Ren Israel’s Mission to (Hirer Cromwell. Edited 

by Lueion Wolf. (Macmillan.) 

Among the volumes dealing with quaint by-paths of history 
there are few more curious than those published for the 
Jewish Historical Society of England. The Return of the 
Jews to England has fascinated others besides Mr. Lucien 
Wolf, to whom we owe this reprint of the pamphlets pub¬ 
lished by Menasseh Ben Israel to promote the re-admission 
of the Jews to England in 1019-1050. The book has been 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by Mr. Lucien Wolf, 
and is illustrated bv some excellent reproductions of 
portraits of the great Jewish writer and diplomatist. The 
tracts have been printed in facsimile : not reproduced bv 
any photographic process, but entirely reset, in type’s 
similar to those employed in the original. Mr. Wolf's 
introduction w ill naturally be found by the general reader 
to be the most interesting part of the book, and it repre¬ 
sents what is the last word, at any rate for the present, in 
the matter by the light ot fifteen years’ studv and investimi- 
tion. ' ' r 

The Jews, who came into England with the Normans, 
were expelled by Edward I. in 1290, and for two centuries 
and more this country was to them little more than a 
bitter memory. ^ Then, when the Jews were also expelled 
from 8pain by I'erdinand and Isabella, the people wandered 
all over the earth, to those countries in which they were 
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tolerated. But they left behind them in Spain and 
Portugal the less scrupulous remnant of their race—rich 
Jews, who were disinclined to make sacrifices for the faith 
of their fathers, and who accepted the terms of the Inquisi¬ 
tion rather than abandon their wealth. But their conver¬ 
sion to Christianity was only simulated, and for two cen¬ 
turies they preserved in secret their allegiance to Judaism. 
These Iberian C'rvpto-Jews—or Marranos, as they were 
called—fought the Jesuits with their own weapons, and 
then “the Jewish blood and the Jewish heresy became 
distributed all over the peninsula, and crept into the 
highest ranks of the nation. The Court, the Church, the 
army, even the dread tribunals of the Holy Office itself, 
were not free from the taint.” At. a very early epoch the 
Marranos reached England, and we hear of them 
almost immediately after the expulsion from Spain figur¬ 
ing in a law suit in London. A Marrano, lioderigo Lopes, 
was Court Physician to Queen Elizabeth, and the original 
of Shakespeare’s Shylock. The Reformation in England first 
turned Jewish eyes towards the land from which they had 
been so long excluded. “ They were especially interested 
by Henry VIII.’s appeal to Jewish scholars during his con¬ 
flict with the Papacy in regard to his divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon. Still more deeply must their feel¬ 
ings have been stirred by Elizabeth’s struggle with Spain. 
All over Europe, indeed, the Jewish sympathies were with 
Elizabeth.” 

But what chiefly attracted the Jews was the increasing 
Hebraism of English religious thought, as represented 
by the Puritan movement; and when the Commonwealth, 
with its pronounced Judaical tendencies, emerged from this 
movement, the more mystical Jews began to dream, of 
the Golden Age, and the more practical to see that the 
time had arrived when it might lie reasonably hoped to 
obtain the revocation of Edward I.'s edict of banishment. 
Towards the end of 1655 the question of the re-admission 
of the Jews was brought to a climax by Menasseh Ben 
Israel’s famous mission to Oliver Cromwell: 

The evolution of English thought which rendered 
Menasseh Ben Israel’s enterprise possible is of considerable 
complexity, but its main features are easily distinguishable. 
The idea of religious liberty in England was due, in its 
broader aspects, to the struggle between the Baptists and 
the Calvinists. The Reformation established only a restricted 
form of religious liberty, and it was not until the Baptists 
found themselves persecuted as the Beformers had been 
before them that the erv arose for a liberty of conscience 
that would embrace all religions. In the Separatist Churches 
founded hy English refugees in Amsterdam and Geneva, 
tins idea grew and strengthened. The earliest noteworthy 
tract on the subject—Leonard IVosper’s “Religious Peace ; 
or, a Plea for Liberty of Conscience,” published in 1614— 
was written under the influence of these exiles, and it is 
noteworthy that already in that work the extension of 
religious liberty to the Jews was specifically demanded. 
Amsterdam was at that time the seat of a flourishing Jewish 
community, some of whose members came into contact with 
the philo-Jewish refugees. In this wav they probably 
learned to understand the political significance of the suc¬ 
cessive rises of the Puritans and Independents, for at the 
very beginning of the Civil War the Royalist spies in 
Holland noted that the Jews sympathised with the Repub¬ 
licans, and even alleged that they had offered them “con¬ 
siderable sums of money to carry on their designs.” 

Thus it was that the way was paved for Menasseh Ben 
Israel’s mission, which was also helped by the fact that 
there were few men in England wdtose minds had not been 
influenced bv Messianic and other mystical beliefs. 
Menasseh himself was the son of a Marrano of Lisbon who 
had suffered at the hands of the Inquisition, and had, as a 
result, taken up his abode in Amsterdam. Menasseh was 
ordained a Rabbi at eighteen, and became a mine of learn¬ 
ing, an accomplished linguist, a fluent writer, and a notable 
preacher. His attainments made u considerable noise in 


the world at a time when public attention was riveted on 
Biblical prophecy, and the question of its fulfilment, 
through the Jews. A solution of the Jewish question was 
arrived at towards the end of 1656, which to Menasseh Ben 
Israel was a compromise of a purely selfish nature, for it 
left his idea of a proclamation of a free asylum to the 
persecuted and scattered remnants of Israel as remote as 
ever. However, it seemed to the local Marranos all they 
required, and as it disturbed little, it enabled the Jews to 
survive the fall of the Commonwealth. Charles II. was 
indebted to the Jews, and he refused to expel them again, 
and so the agitation against them died down, and they 
were allowed to remain. Mr. Wolf has produced a fascinat¬ 
ing historical work, which is of interest not only to Jews, 
but to all students of English history. 


Other New Books. 


Miss Marie Corelli, Bv Kent Carr. 

“ The critics will riot like it, but her public will, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, eagerly welcome it.” Thus the 
editor of the “ Bijou Biographies,” introducing this book. 
We dare say he is right, Mr. Carr has sewn together a 
great number of published accounts of Miss Corelli's life, 
ambitions, quarrels, adventures, and, above all, her 
mission. We really cannot pretend to criticise a hook 
which, so far as it is a book at all, does not interest 11 s. 
We see no earthly reason why Miss Corelli’s life should be 
written yet; and we object to the style of this premature 
effort. A photograph of two pages of The Murder of 
De/icia, found in the Boer trenches after tire battle of 
Colcnso, and bearing, it is alleged, the marks of shots and 
bloodstains, leaves us cold. The circumstance is, of course, 
interesting to Miss Corelli and her bodyguard of admirers. 

We will make a little anthology of extracts from Mr. 
Carr's hook, which will help to fulfil the admitted destiny 
of the book—to annoy the critics and please the public. 

That Hall Caine should have rejected that astounding 
production [.! Romance of Tiro IVnrhh , which Mr. Caine 
“ read” for Mr. Bentley] says nothing for his business capa¬ 
city. A reader’s duty is to Hoat the stuff which has the 
best marketable value, and not to pander to private literary 
predilections. It is easy enough t» prophesy after the 
event, but it seems incredible that a‘ny man with average 
commercial instincts should have failed to perceive that in 
this young girl’s novel a very riot of saleable qualities lay 
to his hand. 

By the way, Mr. Hall Caine's business capacity has still 
some rather conspicuous supports left: 

Milton, as we know, essayed to justify the ways of God to 
men by a great epic. It was by “a plain history of strange 
occurrences happening to oneself ” that Miss Corelli sought 
to prove the actual certainty of a future state of being, and 
to clear up all knotty points on the subject of the Creation. 

As Miss Corelli has been taken very seriously by her 
public, if is not surprising to read: 

All sorts and conditions of people write to Miss Corelli. 
There are letters from Indian princes, addressed wdth a fine 
reverence to “one who is inspired with the truths of the 
Divine ” ; and curious communications from mites in the 
.schoolroom, who have discovered with amazement that 
commiseration in their scholastic woes is to be had from 
a grown-up source. . . . She has received many appreciative 
letters from various Royal personages. But on tins subject 
she exhibits a perhaps exaggerated sensitiveness. 

We do not. think that Miss Corelli’s hostile critics ought 
wantonly to make her seem tiresome or ridiculous. But 
this book is written by an admirer. (Druue. Is.) 
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The Saints and Missionaries ok By the Rev. 

the Anglo-Saxon Era. D. C. 0. Adams. 

Mr. Adams deserves thanks for this second series of his 
biographies of the Anglo-Saxon saints. Even those, and 
they are not many, who nowadays take an interest in 
hagiography probably know better the saints of any country 
and any period than our early Saxon saints. Nor is it quite 
surprising or blameworthy. Their names survive in many 
a church or township scattered over England ; but even Mr. 
Adams has been able to discover very little about the 
careers of many, or, indeed, most of them. All the more we 
welcome what is knowable. St. Boniface, St Dunstan, and 
the like, we know somewhat of. (Did not the latter per¬ 
form a delightful, if apocryphal, exploit on the devil with a 
pair of tongues?) But St. Ives, for instance, we know 
solely as an indispensable rhyme in connection with cats 
and old wives. Here you shall find that alas! he is “ not 
historical,” and a mere Persian bishop into the bargain, 
about whom nothing is known beyond the discover}' of his 
body in the eleventh century. Not even Cornish, and 
nowise connected with kits or cats, or old wives—not even 
by the latter’s traditional narrative capacity I But that is 
not Mr. Adams’s fault. (Mowbray. 6a net.) 

A Short History ok the Hebrews. By R. L. Ottley. 

This is a brief histoiy of the Judaic kingdom such as has 
long been needed, wherein the Scriptural records are eked 
out and illustrated by the most recent results of archeo¬ 
logical research, apd treated in the light of modem 
Scriptural criticism. It is a very able, symmetrical, clear, 
and well-informed volume, which forms an excellent com¬ 
panion and supplement to the Biblical narrative. At the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that Mr. Ottley leans 
towards the so-called “ Higher Criticism,” and is disposed 
to adopt with a bold confidence some of the adventurous 
speculative conclusions of this and the archaeologists or 
archaeological writers who have treated Hebraic history. 
Therefore it will be well for the cool-headed and dispassionate 
student to maintain an open and somewhat critical mind in 
regard to his more conjectural though confidently stated 
views, since no school of Biblical criticism or archmological 
research has reached within a measure of scientific surety. 
This caution apart, the book may be recommended with 
warm praise to the general student who wishes to under¬ 
stand the Bible narrative as it appears in the light of our 
recent ethnological, antiquarian, and historical discoveries. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 


Fiction. 

The Eternal City. By Hall Caine. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

There is scarcely any sentiment more widespread among’ 
mankind than the feeling of revolt against injustice, a 
feeling which always includes a vague desire to set things 
right. It is almost the most facile of sentiments, 
transitory, feeble, and liable to be aroused by trifling and 
theatrical phenomena of distress, while callous to 
the appeal of a profound and universal wrong. One 
characteristic of the ignorant and superficial Hunker is that 
injustice seems to him so unnecessary, foolish, and easily 
curable. Make him landlord, or magistrate, or legislator, 
or prime minister, or monarch, or God, and he would fix 
up Utopia in about a fortnight. His scheme is usually such 
a simple one that he wonders that no one else has ever hit 
on it. It comprises everything, allows for everything, 
adjusts everything—except human nature. On the other 
hand, the man who has acquired wisdom and prudence from 
history, who has lourut the extremely difficult arts of look¬ 


ing a fact in the face, and of conquering the tyranny of his 
own emotions, hesitates long before even tentatively 
suggesting a social remedy. He is aware that Nature will 
not be hurried, and that an assqmWag® of legislators is as 
much within the dominion of Nature as the crowded florets 
on a dandelion. Above all, he knows that systems are an 
effect, never a cause. Intimidated by Nature’s careless¬ 
ness, cruelty, obstinacy, and her magnificent leisure¬ 
liness, he is most probably content to sit and watch her, and 
to endure in silence the scorn of the neck-or-nothing re¬ 
former. We make these preliminary observations in order 
to throw a little light on the genesis of Mr. Hall 
Caine's new novel. It is not unfair to him to say that 
his consciousness of a mission to the world has deepened 
in proportion to the increase of his popularity as a novelist . 
Practically, he has been unable to refuse the world’s in¬ 
vitation to him to take himself very seriously. Book by 
book, his tendency to teach righteousness grows more high- 
flown and grandiose. This tendency seems to be insepar¬ 
able from sales in six figures: other striking instances of it 
are Emile Zola and Miss Marie Corelli. It must result, 
sooner or later, in an attempt to produce what is con¬ 
veniently termed a “ world-novel,” a novel in which are 
presented supreme types, comprehensively significant, and 
of a universal symbolism. In the case of Mr. Hall Caine, 
it was of course necessary that he should surpass The 
Christian. He goes to Rome, or he happens to go to 
Rome—“ the eternal city ” of the popular preacher 
who rounds a period with the impressive phrase, “ Ave 
Roma immortali8.” What more suitable theatre for a 
sociological prophetic romance could be found? It is the 
religious centre of the Occident, the grave of civilisations, 
the battlefield of two expiring forces, the Mecca of the 
artist, the archwologist, and the historian; it is the good- 
ness-knows-what! In short, it is the type-city. He seizes 
and fearlessly embraces it. The melodramatist in him 
selects by instinct the sheer melodrama of its history and its 
present situation, and uses it to give a picturesque life and 
movement to the dry bones of a social theory. And what, is 
that social theory ? It is the theory of a bom sentimentalist 
who chances to be an industrious novelist. It is given to few 
men to be both novelist and publicist. And Mr. Hall Caine 
is certainly not both. Apart from his craft, he stands re¬ 
vealed as your ordinary social reformer. It is “ the last 
day of the last month of the last year of the century ” (no 
doubt 31st Deecmber, 1900) when the novel begins, and 
in a few years of propaganda, plot, counterplot, and insur¬ 
rection, Italy—far more than Turkey “ the sick man of 
Europe ”—is cured of her ills. Bureaucracy is scotched ; 
militarism is Tooted out; vested interests are abandoned ; 
inherited instincts are annihilated; the Pope abdicates 
temporal power (Can’t you see him doing it?) ; the “ young ” 
King also abdicates temporal power, and the world city, 
pattern of all future cities, whose builder and maker is 
Mr. Hall Caine, comes into existence. And this proves that 
the pen is mightier than the sword; for the pen—at least, 
the novelist's pen—can force men to act in accordance with 
reason instead of in accordance with emotion—to think 
instead of to feel: a feat of which no large mixed body of 
men ever yet showed itself capable. 

The main fact of the novel is so wildly impossible, so 
unthinkable, as to render any serious criticism of the book 
as a realistic study entirely supererogatory. There is no 
humanity in the work, no genuine observation of life. 
Sentimentality stalks tlirough it on the stilts of obvious¬ 
ness. You cannot choose a single episode—from the first, 
of the Italian accordion-boy and his squirrel dying in a 
snowstorm under the portico of the great house in Soho- 
square, to the last, where the old gentleman, with a face 
“full of tenderness and a white head full of Jovian 
grandeur,” stands in front of “ a marble tomb which bears 
an inscription of one word only, Volunna ”—which is not 
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both sentimental and melodramatic to the extremity or 
crudeness. In the invention of the heroine's name, Roma 
Volonna, all crudeness is comprised. The hero is such a 
hero as Mr. Wilson Barrett would play with eclat for three 
hundred nights. The incident, which frequently shows con¬ 
structional ingenuity, is consistently theatrical. We will 
give one example, chosen at random from dozens we have 
noted: 

She felt a sensation of swelling in her throbbing heart’ 
and rose up with shining eyes. 

“Roma, I confess that when I escaped from the police I 
came here to avenge myself. They are following me, and I 
shall inevitably be taken. But if you tell me that it was 
only your love that led you to denounce me—your love, and 
nothing but your love—though I am betrayed and fallen, 
and may be banished or condemned to death—still . . .” 

“ I do say so ! I do ! I do ! ” 

“ Swear it, Roma.” 

“ I swear. . . 

“The woman lies,” said a voice behind them. 

The Baron stood in the bedroom doorway. 

Excellent old Baron, always ready for a crisis in the bed¬ 
room doorway. Even the venerable Pope is not allowed to 
abdicate without being convicted of youthful immorality. 
The chief villain is, of course, a rout. Listen: 

“ Let me pass,” said the Baron. 

“ Not yet, sir,” said Rossi, and he flung his soft hat on to 
the side table. “ You have something to do before you go. 
The lives of men like you are insults to every man who has 
a mother, a daughter, or a wife, and before you leave this 
room you will go down on your knees and begtthe pardon 
of your victim in the sacred name of Woman.” 

These two extracts will condemn the book more effectively 
than much analytic criticism. And if we multiplied them a 
hundredfold, as we could, their condemnation would not be 
more unanswerable. 

Judged as an exercise in popularity, The Eternal 
City has the grave fault of being tedious. In the matter 
of narrative, Mr. Hall Caine has much to learn from Miss 
Marie Corelli. It was an error of discretion to set forth 
in full the ponderous correspondence of the hero and heroine 
and the proclamations of the reforming hero. 


Love and His Mask. By Menie Muriel Dowie. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Love and war are the themes of Mrs. Norman’s new novel. 
She has chosen a larger canvas than in The Crook of the 
Bough, but the underlying motive of this clever story has 
not the significance of the former book. There she analysed 
the emot ions of a Turk under the don inion of one of the 
many counterfeits of love. Here w.. have a long and 
sensitive study of a modem woman—pretty, clever, com¬ 
plex, rich—who is always in love with love, and in the 
end finds the reality. But Mrs. Norman stops short of 
proving that it was really the reality. 

Her name was Leslie Rose, widow of Urquhart Rose, the 
sculptor. In many ways Mrs. Rose had been a happy 
wife. “ But the man to whom she would become all 
woman was not Urquhart Rose.” At the opening of the 
book the Boer War is in its oarly stages, and Mrs. Rose, 
having bought a typewriter, uses it to send long letters to a 
bachelor brigadier at the front whom she has never seen— 
General Heddington. The letters, of which some specimens 
are given, ar; not in the least sentimental. Kindly, in¬ 
formative, touched with feeling, they are eagerly read by 
the bachelor brigadier, and later, when he returns, in¬ 
valided, to England, to fall in love with Mrs. Rose, he does 
not guess that she was his unknown correspondent. Having 
refused the general, this emotional lady, by devious ways, 
finds her affinity in her old friend, Sergeant the lion. Sir 


Aubyn Tollemache, known as Tobey. The general returns 
to the front. This novel could only have been written by a 
woman. No man writer, no ordinary man writer, could 
sustain for over three hundred pages such a keen analytical 
interest in the ways and throes of love. Philanderers 
should learn something from this passage ■ 

Every woman of temperament would willingly go so far 
with any man who interests her. If he will keep quiet 
and do and say nothing alarming, she will—to change the 
simile—approach nearer and nearer, staring with all her 
soul, as beasts in a field will draw close to an artist seated 
with an easel. But let him stay still ! At the first 
“Hoosh” she is frightened. At a touch, should she have 
ventured within range, the emotions are set quivering; if 
each emotion has its pulse, what a racket in her veins. And 
then the self-questioning, the self-reproach, the discomfort¬ 
able sensations after. 

Love and His Mask is a spirited and readable story, with 
an unaffected tenderness that lingers in the memory. 


Notes on Novels. 

[T/tese notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.\ 

t 

The Octopus. By Frank Norris. 


This is tlio first story in Mr. Norris's promised trilogy of 
the “ Epic of the Wheat.” What has an octopus to do 
with wheat? Everything, when, as in this case, the Octopus 
is a tract of country in California which goes by that name. 
Mr. Norris gives a very business-like air to this novel by 
including a map of the Octopus district, and a list of the 
characters. These number twenty-seven. We have Magnus 
Derrick (the “ Governor ”), proprietor of the Los Muertos 
Rancho, his wife, his two sons, his neighbours and friends, 
and many humbler folk. Dipping into the book we find 
the loading of a grain ship put to a tragic use. The 
novel, it should be explained, is complete in itself. The 
scene throughout is California. (Grant Richards. 6a) 

A Sower of Wheat. By Harold Bindloss. 

We are accustomed to the coincidences that lay two 
novels like The Octopus and A Sower of Wheat on our 
table almost on the same day. Here also we are on the 
great corn prairies of the West, and the wheat rustles or 
tinkles through all. Fields, railways, and gold mines form 
the spacious background of this story of industry and love. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

The Million. By Dorothea Gerard. 

Madame Longard de Longarde’s newest, novel is founded 
on the following announcement in the Wernowice News : 

“ Thomas Morawek, notary in Lyczyu, has presented a 
million florins to his native town for the foundation of 
an orphanage, destined for the education of motherless 
girls. We are informed that the money has already been 
deposited. . . .” The story does not relate to the orphan¬ 
age, but to the means by which, to the amazement of 
his fellow citizens, Notary Morawek had accumulated his 
million. (Methuen. 6s.) 


From the Land of the Shamrock. By Jane Barlow. 


Readers of Miss Barlow’s Irish stories are likely to 
welcome this volume of short stories. Among the titles we 
notice “ Dinny and the Dans,” “ The Counsel of Widdy 
Coyle,” “The Vengeance of Joe Mahony,” and “Cocky’s 
Conscience.” (Methuen. 6s.) 
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Tub Awakening of Anthony Weir. By S. K. Hocking, 

Mr. Hooking's readers love to see a minister tempted 
(in books, we mean), and to wateli bis behaviour under the 
ordeal. One of Anthony Weir's temptations occurs on 
page 151, where we find him watching the gambling at 
Monte Carlo. “In his pulpit ministrations he had often 
denounced gambling as one of the most pernicious vices 
of the age . . . yet now . . . the moral or immoral 
aspect of the question seemed to pass completely from 
his mind : the chance of winning a heap of gold seemed 
to dominate every other consideration.” (Religious Tract 
Society. .‘5s. fid.) 

Heather’s Mistress. By Amy le Feuyre. 

A pleasant wholesome story for the young girl, witli 
fifteen illustrations. “ Heather's thoughts went back to 
that dreadful day, when she had sobbed out her heart 
upon the old dial. ... So to the cosy little thatched 
cottage they went, and Abigail opened the door 
herself. . . . ‘ Ay, sir, you have the best of the 
two, but I'm thankful Miss Bluebell has seen the error 
of her ways. . . . And Miss Heather has chosen well, for 
we've heard you are on the Lord's side yourself, sir.’ ” 
(Religious Tract Society. 3s. fid.) 

The Gold that Perishetii. By David Lyall. 

Another story of the “ fireside ” type, by the author of 
The Lund o’ the Leal. Mr. Lyall here forsakes Scotland 
for Essex. The story is built up on homely virtues and 
on the vanity of riches. “ There were no millionaires in 
Christ’s time, and I am sure He never intended there 
should be,” says the heroine. (Religious Tract Society. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Year One. By John Bloi ndelle-Bi rton. 

This “ Page of the French Revolution,” the author ex¬ 
plains, is laid principally in Paris during the Reign of 
Terror. He has not taken any of the great historical 
figures of the Revolution into his “ dramatis personae,” but 
has endeavoured to show the effects of their actions on 
the fortunes of humbler people ; and in this attempt he 
has gone to many original family records. Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton now has eleven “ romances ” to his credit, and 
five “ novels of to-day.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

By Donald Macdonald and 
The Warrioals’ Well. John F. Edgar. 

This “ North Australian Story ” is inspired by the 
Imperial idea, and sets forth the adventures of Jasper 
Meredith and Allan Ogilvie as the agents of the “ Outer 
Empire Exploration Company,” of which Sir Samuel 
Warrington is chairman. After a good dinner Sir Samuel 
said to the two heroes: “ A week agA there called at 

my office a man who told me a remarkable store'. For 
a sum of money he undertook to divulge the whereabouts 
of a region rich in many minerals, and to lead the way 
to it in person. . . . This man was wrecked some time ago 
on the north coast of Australia.” “ There may be Millions 
in it ” is the title of the next chapter. How the Megaphone 
Mine was found is set forth in the later chapters of this 
novel of pioneering. (Ward, Lock, fis.) 


The Strange Disappearance of 

Lady Delia. By Loins Tracy. 

The cover of this melodramatic story of a disappearance 
would almost run to meet you in a drawing-room, its 
yellow and black are so emphatic. Lady Delia was last 
seen at Victoria Station, and inquiry showed that she had 
entered a block of mansions at Chelsea in which there were 
six main entrances, seventy-two Hats, and no hall porters. 
The story lacks nothing of mystery and horror. (Pearson, 
fis.) 

The Snares of the World. By Hamilton Aide. 

Mr. Aide’s new novel opens in Westminster in 1897, and 
we are at once interested in Moyra O’Connell, a poor but 
proud Irish girl of good birth who, in her aunt’s opinion, 
has a great deal too much poetry and idealism about her, 
and ought to have accepted Lord Kilhaven. Moyra remains 
true to herself, yet gets into a false position in the 
house of Lord Desmond, whose ill-assorted marriage is 
important to the story. Moyra’s handsome looks and 
well-filled mind give her rather more power than she can 
wisely control, but after some tribulation and much ex¬ 
perience of modern society she is made happy. A whole¬ 
some Society story, rather longer than the average novel. 
(Murray, fis.) 

While Charlie was By Mrs. Poi ltney 

Away. Bigelow. 

Another book of letters with fold-over covers. We dip 
at a venture, and read: “Her little house in Belgravia 
is the prettiest thing of the kind I ever saw—white outside 
and in, everything in it white, except its owner. It 
goes by the name of the White Sepulchre, and certainly 
it is in one sense a mausoleum, where are bleaching the 
bones of many a nice, robust reputation.” (Heinemann. 
3s. fid.) 

The Darlington's. By Elmore Elliott Peake. 

We found a good novel —Sister Carrie —in the “ Dollar 
Library” the other day. This may be another. It opens 
at Ashboro’, where President Darlington, of the High 
Point, Rankelman, Ashboro’ and Southern Railroad, is 
addressing his fellow citizens on the prospects of the rail¬ 
way. He is followed by his daughter, the Auditor of 
the railway. The story is complex, and American to its 
inmost sentence. (Heinemann. Is.) 

God’s Reiiel By Hilbert Fi ller. 

Stories dealing with sociological questions in America 
are reaching us rather frequently. This is one, and the 
publishers think it will be of interest at the present time, 
in view of the great strikes of steel workers and engineers 
now proceeding. The story is long and full of varied 
matter. In the chapter called “The Evolution of a Grease 
Pot ” we are among oil tanks and pipe-lines ; in the 
chapter “ Going Down ” we are in a publisher’s office ; 
and in “ The Crimson Sign ” we are in the throes of a great 
American strike, with the militia out. (Jarrold. fis.) 


A Set of Flats. By Major Akthir Griffiths. 

No. 530, Victoria-street is the scene of the murder, and 
a list of the tenants in nine sets of flats is one of the first 
documents in the case. The murderer is believed to be 
a tenant. To extract him from the general population of 
the flats is the problem. A German professor, a journalist, 
a lady typewriter, and others, fall under the scrutiny 
of Inspector Phillipson. A brisk Scotland Yard story. 
(Milne, fis. fid.) 


Real Life. 


By Charles S. Marshall. 


A very artless story laid at a sea-side boarding-house. 
The author has everything to learn about narration. “ ' Are 
you comfortable, Alice dear?’ ‘Yes, thank you, dear, I 
am. It is so kind, so good of you to evince such a deep 
interest in me. I shall never be able to reciprocate your 
kindness.’” We cannot understand how such stories as 
this find their way into print. (Dranc. fis.) 
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On Certain Affinities. 

It is generally assumed that the curious phenomena in 
sensitiveness known as correspond avers, are intimately 
and uniquely associated with the decadent school of 
thought. In these correspond avers certain sense im¬ 
pressions stimulate in the mind the consciousness of a 
different, sense: light awakens sensations of sound ; per¬ 
fume awakens sensations of colour. The name of 
rorresponda nres was first applied to these abnormal 
sense-parallels in the works of Baudelaire, where the most 
striking examples of them are to be found. 

II est des parfinns frais conmie des chairs d’enfant, 

Doux comine les hautbois, verts conmie les prairies. 

Y erhaeren has written : 

Dites, la Mix des grands couchants en mer 1 
Dites, et lenr douceur et leur splendeur penchaute, 

Le soir, lorsque l’on croit, la-bas, dans le soleil, 

Que la lumiere chante ! 

Indeed, all the French “ Decadent ” poets- have been more 
or less subject to a like experience of sense transference. 

It is, of course, a mistake to consider this inter-relation 
of impressions ax necessarily dependent on a state of 
decadence, which is a state of disease. It is easy to prove 
that cor res pond anres have, in English literature, been 
experienced and acknowledged by poets of robust and 
vigorous mentality. Was not the author of Job before 
Verlmeren when he heard sound in light: “ All the 

morning stars sang together”? Did not Brown-, 
ing’s “ Abt Vogler ” rear out of sound a palace visible to 
the eye in colour and form, with “ rampired walls of gold 
as transparent as glass ” ? Have not Swinburne and Fiona 
Macleod and Edward Carpenter given us “ grey winds,” and 
“ green winds,” and “blue winds”? And to take an ex¬ 
ample from another art, does not Whistler intend to suggest 
music in his nocturnes in blue and silver, his symphonies in 
gold and grey? Indeed, there are not wanting signs of a 
time when these correspond anres shall be scientifically 
scheduled, and an actual relationship demonstrated be¬ 
tween, say, certain sounds and corresponding forms. 
Already experiments have proved that the notes of a scale 
have subtle parallels in colour. 

All the processes of the arts dovetail one into the other. 
Turner’s sunrises dissolve into music. Where shall we find 
a gallery of such pictures as the “ Faery Queone ” opens to 
us ? What sculpture is there to equal the sublime group 
of Milton’s “ Samson Agonistes ” ? 

This tragedy of strength is written for us, as it were, in 
a medium of stone. The movement is so slow as to seem 
almost stationary: the despair is so huge as to lose the 
minor details of colour in an overwhelming grey. There is 
no flush of the emotions of the flesh : the poem is blocked 
in the sombre and shadowy lines of spirit. Like the 
grandest examples of sculpture, it is ascetic in conception: 
cold, restrained, spare. This Samson is the man of epic 
achievement, but even more he is the Nazarite, the ascetic 
of Hebrew times, avoiding strong drinks, temperate in the 
indulgence of the senses. His mental and spiritual fibre is 
as heroic as his physical ; he has the practical eye of the 


statesman for opportunities, as well as the insight of the 
seer. Hence the tragedy of his fall, out of which he has 
courage to distil the bitterest essence, and bear with a large, 
patient helplessness the evil days and evil tongues. “ Samson 
Agonistes ” dwells in the mind like the memory of some of 
those earliest sculptures, strong with the freshness of a 
vigorous world, and bearing in every line that sense of 
unmeasured tragedy, of exquisiteness eternally frustrated, 
which in such stones as the Elgin Marbles stir to tears. 

Blake's fragment of “ Samson ” is, on the other hand, 
almost entirely pictorial. You feel as if you had been 
looking through a portfolio of Blake's own drawings, 
inchoate, fraught with terrible and dazzling suggestion, or 
dim with tenderness. Indeed, could any drawing more 
adequately render the scene to the eyes of Dalila (im¬ 
portuning than these few words? 

He seemed a mountain, his brow- among the clouds ; 

She seemed a silver stream, his feet embracing. 

Could a drawing as adequately render this description of 
Dalila? 

Put on fair linen that with the lily vies, 

Purple and silver ; neglect thy hair, to seem 

More lovely in thy loose attire ; put on 

Thy country’s pride, deceit, and eyes of love 

Decked in mild sorrow ; and sell thy lord for gold. 

As Milton is sublime in stone, so Blake is tender in paint¬ 
ing. To place, for instance, side by side these two 
descriptions of the Angel, reveals a whole world of differ¬ 
ence, not only in method, but in fundamental conception. 
Here is Milton’s account: 

. . . An angel, who at last in sight 
Of both my parents all in flames ascended 
From off the altar, where an offering burned 
As in a fiery column charioting 
His godlike presence . . . 

These are Blake’s lovely lines : 

An angel from the fields of light entered the house. 

His form was manhood in the prime, 

And from his spacious brow shot terrors through the evening 
shade, 

But mild he hailed her. . . . 


It is to be noted that Dalila, not Samson, is the chief 
figure of Blake’s poem, which deals solely with the incident 
of the betrayal. The name of Dalila has become a byword 
through the ages for the woman who tempts and who 
deceives. Octave Feuillet has adapted her to modem con¬ 
ditions, and given her to us in all her fascinating repulsive¬ 
ness in his fine play “ Dalila.” Blake has chosen the 
moment when, lovely, tearful, she brings all her sinuous 
charms to bear upon the strong man’s heart, Milton has 
chosen the moment when she comes to mock him in his 
despair, revealing herself, " a manifest- serpent, by her 
sting discovered in the end.” Is there any passage in litera¬ 
ture more poignant with burning scorn than this descrip¬ 
tion of the temptress? 

But who is this ? What thing of sea or land ? 

Female of sex it seems, 

That so bedeck’d ornate and gay 
Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for th’ isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails filled and streamers waving, 

Courted of all the winds that hold them play, 

An amber scent of odorous perfume 
Her harbinger, a damsel tram behind . . . 


The woman is hardly to be found here at all, and one 
marvels how Samson should have fallen. But there is one 
medium of art. that makes his fall seem simple, credible, 
inevitable: it is the medium that frames out of three 
sounds, “ not a fourth sound but a star.” In Saint-Saens’ 
“ Samson and Delilah,” Delilah is just a golden voice— 
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young, fresh, exquisite; in his music the passion, dead for 
icons, relives and thrills once more through the hearts of 
us: the voice, sweet, persistent, wins to our very souls. 
What is there that moves like a voice? “That low voice 
my soul hears, a.s a bird the fowler’s pipe, and follows to 
the snare.” In listening, a soft forgetfulness steals over 
the senses; the being is absorbed in exquisite sound. And 
then you realise—for the first time, perhaps—how Samson 
loved: and the love-song that he and Delilah sing together 
echoes among the fairest love-notes that float about the 
temple of music. 

Music covers so vast a field of emotion that the other 
arts find little place in it. It would seem almost im¬ 
possible to visualise this opera of “ Samson and Delilah.” 
It is a-throb with crowded excitement—an excitment in¬ 
finitely remote from the Hebrew- spirit of Milton, the mild 
mysticism of Blake. There is a sense of crowds and clash¬ 
ing contrast, of glaring and exotic colour. The first prayer 
of the Hebrew captives has the softness and thickness of 
incense, all interpenetrated with pain. The dances—and 
in especial the dance of the priestesses of Dagon—are bar¬ 
baric, terrifying; they verge on the paths of unexplored 
feeling. Even the crystal vitality of the maiden choruses 
is at times poignant with foreboding; you hear the sound 
of elusive wind that foretells gathering disaster. The 
music completes the circle of the story that Milton litis 
sculptured and Blake painted. But in the music there is 
practically no Samson: the grindstone at Gaza is mute. 
And this is well: we could brook no music for this period 
of desolation beside the music of Milton's verse: 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day ! 

O first created beam, and thou great word, 

Let there be light and light was over all ; 

Why am 1 thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 

The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night 

Hid in her vacant interlunnr cave. ... 

E. W. 


Things Seen. 

The Younger Generation. 

He was a thick-set, sun-tanned boatman, and he spent the 
day lounging on the parade, wheedling the passers-by to 
sail or row. Many times I passed him with a shake of the 
head, but one day I said, suddenly, “ Yes! ” It was as I 
half expected. The coax went out of his voice, and I 
deduced that he would a deal rather sun himself on the 
parade than be at the trouble of dragging his boat down 
to the sea. We went out a mile. Willingly he rested on his 
oars while I talked to him. For he was a sailorman, and 
it is good to be with those simple, sterling souls who are 
beyond the trivialities of civilisation, and who know danger 
outside the printed page. “ You like being here? ” I asked, 
waving my hand towards the sea front, with its dignified 
hotels, and parade bordered with trim beds of tamarisks, 
geraniums, and cornflowers, and hoping that they would 
call forth his scorn. “ I like it very well,” was what he 
said. “And you don’t want to travel?” “No, this suits 
me very well.” “You have never been away from here? ” 
He shook his head. I was silent, asking myself, “ Is this 
the new generation of sailor-men ? ” Presently his eye fell 
on my white, rubber-soled shoes, and he said, “Those are 
nice shoes, sir.” I assented, and lit a cigarette. He also 
lit a cigarette. “ I thought sailors smoked pipes,” I re¬ 
marked. “ Pipes make me ill,” he replied. “ And what do 
you give for your cigarettes ? ” I asked. “ They’re five a 
penny.” Then we talked of mid things, of a bather who 


had been drowned that week. But dead or living, nothing 
roused this summer-day sailor of the younger generation. 
“ I’ve often found dead bodies,” he said. " The sea’s full 
of dead men. I found one the day before yesterday.” 
“Horrible! And did you bring him ashore?” I asked. 
“ No,” he answered, lighting another cigarette, “ I got a 
rope round him, but his arm fell off. He’d have fallen to 
pieces before I could have pulled him ashore. It’s a pretty 
place,” he added, nodding his head towards the beds of 
tamarisks, geraniums, and cornflowers. Suddenly he threw 
his cigarette away, leant forward, and fixed his eyes on 
mine. For the first time I saw a light in them. “ Once,” 
lie said, " I found a foreigner in the sea. He had a belt on, 
with a knife stuck into it.” And for a moment the trim 
flower-beds and the monster hotels faded away, and 
Romance stalked on the waters and beckoned. “ A belt 
with a knife in it,” he repeated, and his voice dropped. 


The Harbour. 

While we leaned on the pier-railing we were aware of two 
big steamers approaching the harbour—the one from 
the north (perhaps from Leith), the other from the south 
(perhaps from London). It was lazily pleasant to mark 
their august approach, to see funnels divide, masts shine 
out, and the upper works grow organic against the blue 
and moaning sen. It was Sunday, and but for these toilers 
the whole horizon was blank. 

As tlie laiats drew nearer it seemed that they must 
end their voyages by entering the harbour abreast. And 
they did. Suddenly, as by a common convulsion, we 
leapt on whatever platform offered, and held our breaths. 
This coincidence of arrival was like to end in a collision. 
The final curves seemed impossible. The furious screw 
actions of the ships told us that our fears -were not idle. 
A moment later the leviathans were mingled in a straining 
conflict of avoidance. Every ear anticipated the crash. But 
none came. There had been just sufficient room, and the 
steamers, drawing slowly apart, passed up the great har¬ 
bour, a tiny figure showing on each bridge. The Leith 
boat pushed its nose close behind the London boat: and 
even as the dusk deepened and the night, pure and quiet, 
came down on the immense waters, we knew by the very 
posture of the ships that the captains were swearing at 
each other, from bridge to bridge, as only Britons can. 


The Chief Baker. 


The cab dropped me at the corner, and a church clock 
somewhere off the Fulham-road chimed the third quarter 
after one. “ Good morning, sir,” said the cabman, who 
drives me every night from Fleet-street. “ Good night,” I 
replied. That is our invariable joke. And then, as I 
started up the quiet street which contains my garden 
gate, I was arrested—not in the ordinary sense—by a 
policeman. He was clambering laboriously upon a rail¬ 
ing which guarded the quiet side of the comer shop. I 
wondered, and watched. Gaining his foothold, he felt care¬ 
fully about the ledge above his head, and having found 
something, he tugged. It was surely a rope. “ What are 
you doing?” I enquired, with a sudden hope of catching 
a constable on the wrong side of the law. He said nothing, 
but seemed, like Pope’s spider, to live along the line he 
held in his hand. After a few moments tense silence 


relinquished the rope, returned to the pavement, and 
recognised me as a respectable ratepayer. “ It’s the 
baker,” he explained. “ He ties that rope to the comer of 
his blanket, and one of us calls him every morning. It 
pays him.” And as my baker rose to bake my morning 
roll, I wearily undressed in the hope of a night’s rest, which 
would give me an appetite to eat it. 
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A Good Old Book. 

A writer who has bright things to say on a great many 
subjects can hardly do better than produce a humorous 
or sentimental lexicon. This form excuses the brevity 
of his remarks, and softens the offence of his versatility. 
And if he needs a model he may find worse ones than 
the book, which, in its first edition, is thus entitled: 

THE TIN TRUMPET; 

OR, 

HEADS AND TAILS 
FOR THE WISE AND WAGGISH ; 

TO WHICH ABE ADDED 

POETICAL SELECTIONS 

IiY THE I-ATE 

PAUL C'HATFIELD, M.D. 

EDITED BY 

JEFFERSON SAUNDERS, ESQ. 

“Misce stu’tiHum cod sill is. "—.ffoi vice, 

W TWO VOLUMES. 

LONDON: 

Printed for Whittaker & Co. 

Avk Marla Lank. 

18:sc. 

The author of this book is Horace Smith, and wo may 
wave Paul Chatfield, M.D., and Jefferson Saunders, Esq., 
aside without much ado. The venerable doctor is pictured 
in the frontispiece, sitting in an attitude of benevolence 
and complacency, with a trumpet suspended by a cord 
from his neck. It pleased Horace Smith to describe him 
as a good man who in his old age travelled through 
Yorkshire administering advice and medicine gratis to the 
poor. But in the season he repaired to Harrogate to 
enjoy the society of his own class, and here he founded 
a little society called “ The Tea Party,” for tea-drinking 
and “ rational conversation.” Anything in the nature of 
a club he held iu abhorrence, and certainly “ The Tea Party” 
did not resemble one. To avoid the use of a hammer, 
which his simple mind associated with the chairman of a 
club, the Doctor employed an instrument which com¬ 
bined the offices of a trumpet and a pen. With the pen 
he registered the society’s proceedings, with the trumpet 
he regulated them. Set subjects were debated, and the 
Doctor’s commonplace hook was much in evidence. He 
was a mighty collector of stories, epigrams, antithetical 
phrases, and what not; taking his own and other people’s 
wisdom wherever he found it. This commonplace book, 
we are to believe, is presented to us by his editor and 
legatee in The Tin Trumpet. 

The book is a sort of meditative lexicon progressing 
alphabetically from A.B.C.darian. Ablative Case, and 
Ablution, to the final Yawning, Years, and Youth. A 
wide and wise Liberalism stamps the book, which often 
gives the impression of being in advance of its time. The 
style does not share this modeniitv. It has the gravity 
and balance which are now voted laboured. Yet the 
wurmest champion of staccato writing must acknowledge 
that here and there the slower pace of Horace Smith’s 
prose has both dignity and effect. Take the following 
passage under Jews: 

Our .Saviour was a Jew ; the greater portion of the Bible 
is Jewish ; the ten commandments, which constitute the 
basis of our morality, are Jewish Why, then, should we 
dislike our fellow-subjects, and spiritual half-brethren, 
because they happen to be Jews, more even than we hate 
Turks and Pagans, who are utter aliens and infidels? All 
persecution is demoralising, and the Jews have been long 
exposed to its worst species—that of public prejudice, 


aggravated by civil and other disabilities. Abolish all 
religious pains, penalties, and distinctions, and this oppressed 
race will quickly become elevated in the moral, as well as in 
the political scale. 

What a picturesqueness do these descendants of Abraham 
ini].art to the otherwise monotonous surface of society 1 
Far and wide do we travel, to behold the inanimate moulder¬ 
ing remains of Greece and Rome ; while in the Israelites, 
our neighbours and fellow-townsmen, we may contemplate 
the living ruins of a nation still more ancient and illustrious. 
Who can survey their adust complexions, oriental physiog¬ 
nomies, and dark-flowing beards, converting them into 
unfaded portraits of the old Scripture characters, without 
being carried back, in imagination, to the crowded streets of 
Solyma, and the glories of King David. 

It is idle to say that this is not good writing; yet hardly 
a clause would be accepted from a living writer. It 
would he worth while to examine the question of pare in 
style. In the above passage the pace is about half as 
rapid as the normal pace in the prose of to-day. Who 
now would call the Jews “descendants of Abraham”? or 
write of the “ inanimate mouldering remains of Greece 
and Rome”? We should blue-pencil all that, and sweat 
the passage down to something like this: 

Christ was a Jew ; the Old Testament is a Jewish mis¬ 
cellany ; the Decalogue was to the Jews. Why, then,annoy 
the Jew l He pays his rates, helps us to pay ours, and 
thinks with us as far as Malaehi. All bullying is a mistake, 
and the Jew proves it. Treat him properly, and see if it 
does not pay. 

What, a colour-note is the Jew ! We rush to look at 
stones in the Forum and the Parthenon, while the debris of 
a race gives majesty to Whitechapel. To jostle in that 
synagogue crowd is to see Laban and I ceali at the well. To 
read tile market report of Rothschilds is to vision the apes 
and peacocks of Solomon. 

This is quite by the way. The digression at least 
permits us to remark that the Tin Trumpet is always 
blown on the side of the oppressed, against, the oppressor. 
Horace Smith was a hater of every form of violence and 
cruelty. He defines an Angler as “ A fish-butcher—a 
piscatory assassin—a Jack Ketch (catcher of jack), an 
impaler of live worms, frogs, and flies, a torturer of trout, 
a killer of carp, a great gudgeon who sacrifices t he best 
part of his life in taking away the life of a little gudgeon.” 
It is clear that Izaak will have a bad time on the next 
page. The high priest of anglers, he is denounced as 
the “ Hooker of their piscatory polity.” How can anglers 
be pious? queries the Trumpet. Old Izaak must 
either have been a demure hypocrite or a blockhead. 
But because he could write a line as well as throw 
one he is supposed to have shed classical dignity on 
the art, 'What profanation ! It is a pleasant character¬ 
istic of the Trumpet that its fiercest blare usually dies 
away in the cachinnations of a jest, and it is a relief, after 
hearing Izaak Walton damned, to learn of a wealthy 
tradesman who, when his foreman told him he had found 
a “ chalybeate ” at the bottom of his fish-pond, told him to 
throw it into the basket with the other fish. 

It is unnecessary to state that the Trumpet calls men 
from War, not to it. War is “ national madness.” Under 
Soldier we have a neat meditation on the British officer 
which can offend no one : 

Nothing so much shows the triumph of usage over fact, 
of the conventional over the abstract, as that, a profession, 
apparently so much at variance with all their feelings, 
should he chosen by gentlemen of independence, humanity, 
and reflection. Nothing is more redeeming to our common 
nature than that such men, placed in a sphere so expressly 
calculated to make them both slavish and tyrannical, should 
generally preserve their good qualities from contamination. 
Few characters so honourable, few gentlemen so courteous, 
few companions so agreeable as a British officer ; but this is 
not in consequence, but in spite of his being in the army. 
Why he ever entered it we presume not to inquife, but we 
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arc bound to believe tliat his motive was not less rational 
and amiable than that of the affectionate Irishman, who 
enlisted in the seventy-fifth regiment in order to be near his 
brother, who was a corporal in the seventy-sixth. 

Not tlie oppressor and the man of violence, only, draw ad¬ 
monitory notes from the Trumpet. The Trumpet has its 
everyday bites noirs. Smoking and snuff-taking are 
among these. ‘‘As it was said of Virgil that, in his 
(leorgics, lie threw his dung about him with an air of 
dignity, so may we allow Vesuvius and Etna to smoke, 
without conceding that privilege to every puny whalller 
who may think tit to poison the air with the contents 
of his mouth.'’ The man who makes " a sort of concubine 
of his Club” fares no better. The Game Laws are fair 
game to the Trumpet, which defines a Partridge as “ A 
bird to which the Squirearchy are so strangely attached, 
that they will shoot, trap, and transport their fellow 
creatures for the pleasure of destroying it themselves.” It 
cannot he denied that prejudice and even vulgarity steal 
into pages which as a whole are radiantly sensible and 
witty. Celibacy is certainly not “ a vow by which the 
priesthood, in some countries, swear to content themselves 
with the wives of other people,” though it may sound 
witty to say so. 

We find no fault with the castigation of critics 
Criticism, says the Trumpet-, very often consists in 
measuring the learning and the wisdom of others, either 
bv our own ignorance, or by our little technical and 
pedantic partialities and prejudices. Everyone has heard 
of the mathematician who objected to Shakespeare, that 
his works “ proved ” nothing. Equally luminous was the 
remark of the lawyer, who, happening to catch the words 
“ a deed without a name,” uttered by the witches in 
“Macbeth,” repeated: “A deed without a name!—why, 
’tis void.” We hope it is not quite true to say nowadays : 

Of much of our contemporary criticism, which consists 
rather in reviewing writers than writings, we may find a 
fair type in the following passage from a letter of the cele¬ 
brated Waller: “ The old blind schoolmaster, John Milton, 
hath published a tedious poem on the fall of man ; if its 
length he not considered as merit, it hath no other.” 

On the other hand, the following witty definition of a 
Book seems to have been written to he quoted in this 
enterprising year of grace : 

Book.— A thing formerly put aside to he read, and now 
read to he put aside. The world is, at present, divided into 
two classes—those who forget to read, and those who read to 
forget Book-making, which used to he a science, is now a 
manufacture, with which, as in everything else, the market 
is so completely over-stocked that our literary operatives, if 
they wish to avoid starving, must eat up one another. They 
have, for some time, been employed in culling up each other 
ns if to prepare for the meal. Alas ! thev may have reason 
for their feast, without finding it a feast of reason. 

The stories in The Tin Trumpet are nearly nil of the 
first water, and they range from the merest accidental 
funniment to the set. story with a moral, told with con¬ 
summate skill. The absurd ones are delightfully absurd, 
like that of the man who, being invited to dine at the 
Green Man at Dulwich, unluckily told the cabman to 
drive him to the Dull Man at Greenwich, and lost his 
dinner; or that of the lady who, when reproached with 
having made a most inconsistent marriage, allowed that 
she had said she would never marry a Scotchman, a 
Presbyterian, or a parson , but. protested that she had 
never said she would not marry a Scotch Presbyterian 
parson; or the story of the Frenchman who when 
lie saw Ironmonger Lane written on the corner of a street 
in London read it as “ Irons man yer Vane ,” and ex¬ 
claimed: “Comment! Est re qte’on memyr t/es ernes 
r/ntis re pays ei? Metis, quelle nhsurelit!! ’’ 

Through the hook a low clarion note of cheerful, humble 


philosophy persists, and at last triumphs in verses of whic.i 
these are not easily forgotten : 

Life—death—are links of one unbroken chain ; 

Heirs to each other interchangeably. 

All things now dead have lived—will live again, 

And all that lives was dead—again will die. 

(tur ancestors are in the corn and trees ; 

The living fields are fertilised by death ; 

The dust was human once, and every breeze 
That blows around us has been human breath. 


Cement. 


He was superbly unaware of his deficiencies. For him 
the world was divided into halves—those who know 
" cement,” and those who did not. “ I've bin in cement 
ever since I was so ’igh,” he said proudly, “ an’ I’d like 
to meet anyone who knows more about it. It’s queer stuff, 
cement: takes a lifetime to know, it does. Why, these 
fellers that write about it in the papers, nine out o' ten 
don't know what it tastes like—an’ you got to know that 
if you want to know cement. Their articles look all right— 
learned, and all that—hut, lor! when you come to read 'em, 
'arf of 'em's wrong, and the other 'arf's cribbed out of the 
text-hooks word for word. I’ll bet yer what yer like they’re 
young fellers green out o’ college, but they might as well 
he babies. It takes a lifetime, cement.” 

We were seated at the ordinary of a small hotel in a little 
country town. Presently the /talk fell, curiously enough, 
on Tennyson and Browning. One or two spoke with 
knowledge, the rest were vaguely conventional in their 
remarks. Then spake the man of cement: 

“ I can’t say as I’m a thick ’un on potery nieself,” he 
began. " I never could make out what them chaps could 
find to gazzle about. Sometimes I take up a potery book 
and 'ave a look at it, hut, lor bless my soul! in five minutes 
I ’ave to chuck it away and go and get a drink, it’s such 
beastly dry stuff to read. What people want it. for I can t 
make out : give me a paper and a pipe, and I’m alright—but 
potery, good lor ! ” 

The table was already amused, and he was serenely 
happy, blissfully ignorant of it lie fact that some of us were 
laughing, not with him, hut. at hint. 

“ I was going up to Scotland once,” he went on, “ and a 
little old feller got into the carriage after me. Nice little 
old chap e was, an’ you'd never 'ave thought there was 
anything wrong with 'ini to look at: but he was clean gone 
on potery, fair dotty on it. He’d got a bootifully hound 
volume with ’irn that, 'e kept looking at, an’ presently 'e 
said to me : ‘ Do you like Browning? ’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ I can't 
say as I know much about ’ini, hut I ’ave ‘eard e’s a reg’lar 
out an’ outer in the potery line.’ ‘ That ’e is,’ said ’e. 

‘ ’Ere,’ he said, ‘ let me read you this,’ an’ he fumbled about 
till 'e found a pome called—I can’t remember exactly, 
something about, a busted statue, or something-” 

" You mean ‘ The Statue and the Bust,’ ” I interjected. 
“That’s it; you’re right,” he cried, and continued, not a 
whit disconcerted: “ Well, what with the noise of the train, 
and ’im reading too fast, and it being potery, an’ all that, 

I couldn’t, make ’ead or tail of it, and never ’eard anything 
about the bust from beginning to end. When ’e finished ’e 
said: ‘That’s one of the finest pomes in the English 
language, don’t you think so?’ ‘Out an’ away,’ I said, 
wanting to please ’im. ‘ I knew you'd like it,’ ’e answered. 

‘ Now just you read this and tell me what you think of it,’ 
an’ ’e gave me something all about a rose-tree. Thank 
goodness, it was short, but I couldn’t, make sense out o’ that 
either. ’Owever, I said it was lovely, very bootiful indeed, 
thinking to please him. But I couldn't get off with that. ’E 
gave me another, much longer, and much worse. That 
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made me fairly savage. ’Ere was I. holding this blessed 
hook and pretending to read as if I understood. ’E 
watched me all the time, an’ whenever I squinted my eye 
to look out of the winder, there ’e was st a finer at me to see 
what effect the pome ’ad, I suppose. Well, it reg’lar got 
on my nerves, an’ I felt as if I could chuck the blessed book 
down on the floor and jump on it. I got thro’ it some’ow, 
and gave ’im back the book, saying it was bootiful, to 
please ’im, ’e looked so anxious to see if I liked it. Luckily 
the train stopped then, an’ I changed carriages. I’d a’ 
killed ’im if it 'ad gone on much longer. That's put me off 
potery ever since.” 

M e all laughed, some of us with pity in our eyes, and 
perhaps a little contempt, but these things he did not see. 


Correspondence. 

‘My Life's Record.” 

—AMiile thanking you for your notice of my book 
{-1 /y Lite's Record ), will you kindly allow me to say: 

(1) That the book would never have been published at 
all had I not ascertained, beyond all sliadow of doubt, 
that a secret campaign was being carried on against me, 
founded, for the most part, on an incident in my early 
life which it was assumed I should not have the courage 
to face. 

(2) That in such an attempt, as my book represents, 
a plain statement of fact was obviously most appropriate, 
without any regard to that “literary touch,'’ the absence 
of which you seem to regret. 

(3) That the point with which I am most concerned is 
the assertion of the moral and Iegtd right of everv man 
or woman to live down any error or misfortunte. The 
moral right is, I believe, conceded by all reasonable people. 
The legal right has been established by deliberate judicial 
-decisions which are quoted in my pages.—I am, etc., 

F. Reginald Statham. 

10. Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W. 


The New “ Hazlitt.” 

Sin,—In connection with the forthcoming edition of 
Hazlitt s Collected M orks, I shall be very -_dad to hear 
from any one who may possess the fourth volume (in 
MS.) of the Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft. Three volumes 
-of these memoirs, written partly by Holcroft and partly 
by Hazlitt, were published in 1816.—I am, etc., 

A. R. Waller. 

Santon Lodge, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


“ The Anonymity Business.” 

Sir, —The article you print in the Academy of August 
24, under,the heading, “The Anonymity Business,” and 
credit to the New York Saturday Review, is a home-pro- 
duct. It appeared originally itr the Glasgow Evening 
Neivs .—I am, etc., A. B. 

[We are obliged to A. B. for the information.] 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 102 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for Th«* t* st prone eulogy 
of the tomato. We award the prize to Miss Madeline E. Jennings, 
Stortford Cottage, Chorley Wood, Herts, for the following: 

The eating of ripe tomatoes is a pleasure so refined and subtle that 
it seems to be almost a virtue in itself. To like them is a liberal 
education. For in this fruit’s flaming heart there is a taste elusive 
and delicious, at once vivid and austere. It suggests the brightne>sS 
of a scarlet flower, and the pungent freshness of a marsh upon a 
mountain side. To the imagination it confound* the elements, and :s 
fire luid earth and water all in one. I have had far more respect for 
Eve since I divined that the “pomme d’amour" of Paradise was a 
tomato. 

Other replies are as follows : 

Many grave disputes have you caused among the learned in 
vegetable and fruit growing. For a long tine it was difficult to 
assign you a place on the vegetable or fruit list of os.r c ountry. Much 
controversy has ended in a compromise. At the fashionable garden 
party in Park-lane, when served between delicate slips of bread and 
butter, you are a fruit; when tossed into the rude frying-pan of the 
navvy, beside a piece of fat bacon, your are a vegetable. And now 
•you fascinate the palate in sauce, and form an eatable cover to the 
succulent sardine. The City clerk, as he swarms into Leadenliall- 
street and Gracoehuroh-street pounces upon you with as much satis¬ 
faction as he did the pear and apple a few year* ago. A few fussy 
people tear off your cardinal skin bef« »re you meet their lips. They forget 
that, like the cucumber, you are more digestible with your jacket on. 
But whilst you satisfy many appetites, do not think that you have no 
enemies. You have been arraigned before the bar of public opinion, 
and solemnly accused as being the c ause of the increase in consump¬ 
tion. The charge has failed. You have as many rmdicinal propertie s 
as the onion. Yes, you are a choice fruit; a satisfying vegetable. 
You are* also named the love apple : but was not that after you upset 
the happiness of Mr. Pickwick and widow Bardell r 

[E. T. H., Cambridge.] 

I love the tomato. I like to look at it a* it grows, the fruit hanging 
heavy among the green leaves. I like to handle it, to touch its 
smooth soft skin, and feel its coolness against iny palm. But best of 
all do I enjoy eating it. To break away from the parent stem a quire 
ripe fruit, to remove tenderly the thin clinging skin, to divide in four 
the* now slippery pulp, to be alternately spendthrift and miser its I 
pour over oil from Lucca and vinegar from Spain—that is pleasure, 
the dish is ready, the gods are* served. For my voice is not that of 
the artist, for all the beauty of the round ripe fruit; nor of the 
gardener, though Lpvopt rsicum escnUntHm is prolific and grateful for a 
very little tending; nor of the cook proud of talents devoted to 
tomatoes, farcin, and macaroni d V lotldnur. But a lover of the love 
apple, a daughter of Eve, sings iu praise of the coolest, freshest- 
flavoured, least cloying fruit that grows. Call it vegetable if you 
will ; reflect on its connections—the deadly nightshade, the man- 
dragora, black henbane are all it* brothers, digitalis is its cousin. 

It comes of a family of poisoners. All the more honour, then, say I, 
to our tomato, who start id off on new lines, and has grown so 
wholesome and so good. I have only to add a caution to all who 
would enjoy to the full this prince of vegetables—Is ware of mixing 
with the delicate apple of love *• the rank and guilty garlic.” Alone 
and unadorned by any of its kin let it be dressed, and then will eye 
and palate rejoice, for both will be abundantly satisfied. 

[M. E. D Grantown-on-Spey.] 

Perhaps the greatest charm of the tomato lies in this, that it keeps 
at a respectful distance those who, for one reason or another, are not 
worthy of receiving its favours. By nature it is particularly exclu¬ 
sive. It is not eager for new friendships, and often proves distasteful 
to those who rashly seek intimacy at a first lie eting. Only solicitous 
and humble efforts to win favour are rewarded, and I have known 
worthy people whom it constantly rejected in spite of their perfect 
willingness to find if sweet and attractive. It stands apart, beautiful 
on the outside, hut containing within much unpleasantness for tho**e 
who have not learned to appreciate its peculiarly delegate and subtle 
flavour. Peeping from behind its covering of given leaves it invites 
a closer intimacy than that which the eyes can give; but if the in¬ 
experienced stranger be not careful of his manner of approach, it will 
refuse to give up its heart to him. It attract* admiration, but is 
anxious to keep it unexpressed. It reserves itself only for those whom 
it deems fit for its especial favours. 

For these reasons, and because the tomato has from the first treated 
me as a desirable acquaintance, I love it, and give it a place in my 
affections higher than those occupied by the peach or strawberry. 
My early admiration and respect have been rewarded by complete 
friendship, which no smile from the apricot or pear has l>een able to 
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A little bundle <>f salmon-coloured jelly and yellow pips, neatly 
done up in a tough skin of glossy vermilion and fastened at the top 
with a little knot of green. Such is the tomato, the fruit-vegetable 
of England. It is Nature’s own ice-cream, luscious as the grape, 
refreshing as champagne. The traveller, trudging along the hot 
roads of rural England, is wise if he have one in his poke ; he will 
find it sweeter, more inspiriting, than the belauded “ humming ale.” 
And it is a delight to the eye as well as the palate. Have you ever 
notieed it, reader, w hen it reposes in the salad bowl, amid the white 
circles of onion and egg and the green luxuriance of lettuce? Then, 
most of all, is it a delight to the artistic eye; it completes a pre- 
Raphaelite picture—in a pleasantly practical form. It is like the grape 
laughing in green attire, and it inspires enthusiasm. And what is 
enthusiasm but an ethereal kind of hunger? Tomatoes for ever, 
say I ! 

[H. A. M., London.] 

Ear lieyond the mere fact that it is the I.acopeesieum esculent uni. or, 
as others would have it. the Solatium l>/coj>erstctt/n ; more beautiful 
even than the truth that it is “much esteemed in England as an 
esculent, either raw or cooked ” (as the Eneifeloptedm liniinwica cor¬ 
rectly remarks; L the romantic aud spiritual side of the tomato. 

Is it not called the Love Apple ? 

And whence that name, if it be not the very fruit that Paris handed 
to the victorious Goddess of Beauty ? 

"Whence, also, that brilliant, everlasting blush, if not traceable to 
the same occasion r 

Did Paris give Venus an ordinary apple r 

Impossible ! He gave her a tomato ! 

But the title Love Apple may well have even an earlier origin. 
Perhaps the first lovers named it such, as it dangled seductively from 
the Tree of Knowledge. If that were so, how' great the temptation of 
Eve—how easy the task of the Snake ! 

Mark Twain has ventured to call the golden dragon-guarded apples 
of Hesperidcs oeavrpt ! No ! Would Hercules have shouldered his 
club, and rested among maidens, aiut swindled the giant Atlas, for a 
whole barrelful of oranges—wrappi*d up in tissue paper even ? No, 
sir ! I wish to assert that those “ golden apples ” were tomatoes. 

In short, the tomato is an ancient, excellent, and romantic fruit. 
Which think of next time you eat them fried. 

[H. W. G., London.] 

I would sing of thee, O Tomato, in jingling rhyme, but that I am 
forbidden ; therefore I must curb my pen and strive to do thee justice 
in prose. Art thou vegetable or fruit' Who cares?—thou art 
unique. What fruit eclipses thee in colour, what vegetable in 
flavour? And yet thy colour, thy dainty, rounded Hhape, was not 
enough—Nature, in a bounteous mood, must needs give thee a polish. 
Most shining, fascinating b:dl, how thou glowest amidst the break¬ 
fast bacon ! O incomparable Tomato, by thy lieauty and flavour 
thou makest the common necessary mutton-chop a dish for the gods. 
Reposing blushiugly on cool green lettuce-leaves, mine eyes would 
fain feast on thee for ever, ami to eat thee seems a sacrilege. ’Tis 
said—I can scarce believe it—that some do not like thee; they eye 
thee coldly and murmur that thou requirest an acquired taste. But 
surely, coquettish Tomato, is not this one of thy greatest charms? 
Thou d‘»st not court favour, but, conscious of thy worth, repulsest all 
half-hearted investigators. Alas ! when I see thy mutilated remains 
in labelled bottles, I sigh for what thou hast gone through to get 
there, and mourn for thy departed glory. When 4 is now thy tiery 
crimson? When- is now thy fresh and pungent odour? Yet, not¬ 
withstanding, with watering mouth and eager hand I pour thee out. 

[K. M. P., Bangor, North Wales.] 


New Books Received. 

THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 

Moule (H. C. G.), Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year. 

(Religious Tract Society ) 3/0 

Maclaren (8ha\v), “ Follow Th.-u Me ” : being Letters written on .Joining 

the Church of Scotland. (Melven) 1 » 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LErTRE8. 

Pater (Walter), Essays from The Goardian .(Macmillan) not 8/6- 


HI8TORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Cowan (Samuel), Mary Queen of Scots, and Who Wrote the Casket 

Letters? 2 vols....fDow) net 28 

Vivian (Olive) and Vivian (Herbert), The Romance of Religion ..(Pearson) 6 O- 
Carr (Kent), Bijou Biographies*. M;*s Marie Corelli.(imme) 1 0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Hallett (Oecil), The Cathedra! Ourch of R*pon .(Bell) 

Harper (Henry A.), An Artist** Waites in Bible Lands. 

(Religious Tract Society) net 


6 / 0 - 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Pike (Oliver G.), Woodland, Field, and Shore...(Religious Tract Society) net 6/0- 


MI8CELLANE0U8. 


4 ‘ R.,” Dress in a Nutshell..(Greening) 

Skirving (R. Scot), Our Array in South Africa. (Angus) 

Cruicksliauk (J. W. and A. M.), “ Grant Allen’s Historical Guides *’: The 

Umbrian Towns..(Richards) net 

Bright (A. D.), Three Christina* Gifts, and other Tales. 

(Simpkin, Marshall) net 


0 6 - 

3/6 

3 O 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Smith (D. Xicliol), edited l>v, Hazlitt: Essays on Poetry .(Blackwood) 

Soutar (George), Pope : Rape of the Lock, and other Poems ..(Blackwood) 

Wilson (Agnes), Lamb: Select E>snys..(Blackwood) 

Inttes(A. I).i, Wordsworth, Coleridge,and Keats Selections ...(Blackwood) 
Wyatt (Alfred J.), edited by. An Elementary Old English Reader. 

(Cambridge University Press) 

Willson (St. J. Basil Wynne), Virgil: .Eneid. Books V., VI. 

(Blackwood) 

Pontet (C. A. A. Dn). C:vf*ar Gallic War .(Blickwoxl) 

Leo (Elizabeth), edited bv. The George Eliot Reader.(Blackwood) 

God ley A. D.), The Fables of Orbilius. Part I.(Arnold, 

Bidder (Marion Greenwood) and Baddeley (Florence), Domestic Economy 

in Theory and Practice.(Cambridge University Press) 

Ottley i R. L.), A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman Period. 

(Cambridge University Press) 

Hamilton (J. G.) and Kettle <F.>, A First Geometry Book .(Arnold) 

Hamilton (.1. G.) and Kettle (F.), A First Geometry: Answers and Hints 

to Teachers... ....(Arnold) 

Thimm iC A.) and Marshall (J.), Russian Self-Taught .(Marllxmmgh) 

2,0: cloth, 

Finnemore (John), Boys and Girls of Other Days.(Black) 

“ 8ir Walter Soott” Readers for Young People: The Pimte .... (Black) net 
Speight (E. K.), selected and arranged by, Poems of Shelley ...(Black) net 
Neville (K. P. R.), The Case-Construction after the Comparative in Latin. 

(Cornell University) 


2 6 
2 , 0 - 
2/6 
2/5 

4/0 

1/6 
10 
2 0 
0,9 

4/0 

6/0 

1/0 

0/6 


2 0 
1 I 
0/6 
0 6 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Austin (Alfred), Alfred the Great, England’s Darling .(Macmillan) net 

Eliot (George), Scenes of Clerical Life ..(Blackwood) net 

Kliot (George), Silas Maruer... (Blackwood) net 

Cervantes (Miguel do , Don Quixote. Vol. IT.(Gowans<X Gray) net 

Thompson (Rolicrt), The Gardener’s Assistant. Divisional.—Wl. IV. 

r (Gresham Publishing Co.) 

Mac Coll Rev. Malcolm), Tli* Reformation Settlement ... (Longmans) net 


20 

2 O 
2 <> 
1/0 

80 

3 6 


Replies also receive*l from E. H. JL, Strcatham : F. G. A., Lee; 
R. W., Sutton : Miss P., Norwich; F. A. »S., Highgate; W. F., 
L>imooii; E. T., Bexhill-on-Sea ; A. I). B., Helsby ; A. H., South- 
port: W. R, C’lapliam: T. F. S., Manchester; G. H., Rhoseolvn ; 
C. H. B., Gateshead: A. S. H., Dalkeith; H. V. S., Shepherd’s 
Bush ; H. J., Hadley Wood. 


PERIODICALS. 

Blackwood’s, Contemporary Review, Univer^l and T.ndgate, Arg*»sy, 
Humanitarian, Genealogical Miitrti/.ine. Antiquary. Alpine Journal, Scribner's. 
Thrush, Architectural Review, Ainslee’s, Geographical Journal, Public School 
Magazine, World’s Work. 

* i * New Novell art acknowledged elsewhere. 


Competition No. 103 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best prose satire on auy 
social convention. Not to exceed 250 words. 

Rules. 

Answers, addiensed. “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.O.,*’ must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday. SeptemL-r 11. Each auswernmst be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other¬ 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 


Mu. Hfinfmann hits in preparation a series of liandy volumes 
on “The Great Peoples,” somewhat after the plan of John Richard 
Green’s celebrated Short History of the English People. The 
series is under the editorship of Prof. F. York Powell, and 
the first volume, on The Spanish People: Their Origin, Growth , 
and Influence, bv Martin A. S. Hume, will be followed by The 
Frnicli People, by Arthur Hasstll, M.A., and The Russian People, 
by J. Fitzmauriee Kelly. 

On September 11 Mr. Grant Richards will publish The Soverane 
Herl>e: a Historg of Tobacco, by 1\ . A. Penn. The lxtok is tire 
first attempt since 1859 to chronicle adequately the development 
of smoking. The manufacture of tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
pipes, the literature of tobacco, tobacco and genius, the hygiene 
of tobacco, and manv other matters are dealt w ith. 
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“The Thrush.” 

Edited by MULLETT ELLIS. 

“The Thrush,” a Periodical for original Poetry, ia 
intended to bring thoughts of beauty and the consola¬ 
tion of exalted ideas into the hearts of the people. 

Since its origin, on the first day of the new Century, 
“The Thrush” has published many beautiful Poems 
by the following writers:— 

Dr. Richard Garnett, W. E. Henley, F. Prevost 
Battersby, Keble Howard, Harold Begbie, A. P. Graves, 
Nora Hopper, L. Alma-Tadema, Norman Gale, C. W. 
Wynne, Dr. Gilbert Murray, John Hutchinsou, Hon. 
Albinia Brodrick, Arthur SjTnons, N. Carruthers 
Gould, Clifton Bingham, Lady Margaret Sackville, 
Hamilton AYd6. Edgar Fawcett, Lady Gilbert, Lady 
FloreLce Douglas, Rev. W. J. Dawson, Rev. F. 
Bentley Greeves, Victor Plan*, 8ir Wyke Bayliss, 
P.R.I., the 1st Lord Lytton, and Mullett Ellis. 

In future number* we are promised the work of 
many of the leading Poets of our day, including the 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, Dean 
of Armagh, the Rev. Canon H. D. Rawnsley, Herbert 
Morrah, Israel Gollancz, M.A., Wm. Canton, Edwin 
Hamilton, M.A., Justin Huntly McCarthy, Dollie 
Radford, Louise Chandler Moulton, Sir Lewis Morris, 
M.A., Frankfort Moore, and Thomas Hardy. 

“The Thrush ” for September contains the Ode 
of Welcome to the Trades Union Congress by Sir 
Lewis Morris. 

The Rules for a Prize Poem Competition, open to 
Subscribers to “ The Thrush,’* are contained in the 
August Number. 

TH« FIRST PRIZE IS SIO STERLING. 

See “THE THRUSH.” 

By order at all Booksellers’. 


NOW READY. 

Was Alfred King of England? 

By a saxon. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A brief review of one of our latest text-books, 
showing the true relations of Prince Alfred both to 
the Saxon people in England and to her Roman 
invaders. 


Barkisom A Sous, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


(Over MO pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Principal Work, in Oironlation at 
the Library 

ARVtANQCD under SUBJIOTS. 

Forming) a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature. 


Books of Permanent Interest on Political 
and Social Topics, the Abmy, Navy, 
Akts, Science, Philosophy, Spobt, 
Theology, History, Biography, and 
Fiokon. PHo . 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish. 

Price la. Sd. 


UODIE'S LIBRARY, 

80-94, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brampton Road; and 
48, Qaeen Victoria Street, London. 


AOVRIITIMMRHTS (Select Trade) for 
the OOVUt PAGES of the AOADEMY 
ehould be eent not later than Moon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
Terme, Ac., on Application. 


THE OLDEST ARD BEST (1901 EDITION). 

DEBRETT’S PEERAGE. 
DEBRETT’S BARONETAGE. 
DEBRETT’S KNIGHTAGE. 
DEBRETT’S 

GOMPANIONAGE. 

(Illustrated and increased to 
1,960 pp.) 

Inolnding all recent Honours and an Appendix 
of Royal Warrant Holders. 

Royal Edition, complete work, 31s. 6d., cloth 
gilt ; or Library Edition, 2 vole., 

16s. 6d. each. 

ALSO 

DEBRETT’S HOUSE OF 
COMMONS AND THE 
JUDICIAL BENCH. 

(Illustrated. 450 pp.) 

Gives particulars of results at last two 
General Elections and at all Bye-Elections, 
Biographies of M.P.’s, Judges of High Courts, 
County Oonrts and Colonies, Recorders, Ac., 
Ac. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


DEAN A SON, Limited, 160a, Fleet Street, 
London, E.O. 


SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER Sc SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MAOLARKM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“ The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Times . 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Weekly. 

THE UNCHANGING CHB1ST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and moat 
exquisite literary finish.”— Christian Leader . 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

“Felicitous exposition, ragged, intenso eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration.”— Word and Work. 

PAUL’S PRAYEBS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

New York Observer. 

London: ALEXANDER & 8HBPHEARD, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furnival 8treet, Holborn, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 

2 0 / on the minimum monthly balance*, M 

/o when not drawn below £100. / o 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

2 _1 0 / on Deposit*, repayable on rtl °/ 

2 /O demand. mm2 ' O 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 

Stocks and Share* Purchased and Sold for Customers. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 

6 °* FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 

TtUphone, No. 5, Holborn. 

Tilsirraphic Addrtu, " Biaaeica London. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 

NEW aiX-SHILLINQ BOOKS. 

1. A JILT’S JOURNAL By “Rita,” 

Author of “Vauity," “The Confessions of a Court 
Modiste." 

*‘I feel it is the best !>ook I have ever written.” 

Extract from a letter from the Author. 

2. A DOUBLE CHOICE. By James 

BAKER, Author of " The Cardinal’s Page." Ac. 

3. UNPROFESSIONAL TALES. 

•' NORMYX- 

i. SOULS of PASSAGE. 

BARK. 

6. BY ROCK and POOL. 

BECKE. 

6 . WHY NOT. SWEETHEART ? 

JULIA W. HEN8HAW (Julian Durham). 

7 . NINE UNLIKELY TALES for CHIL- 

DREN. Told by E. NE9BIT. Author of “The Treasure 
Seekers.** Pic tured by H. R. MILLAR._ 


By 

By Amelia B. 
By Louis 
By 


TWO FIVE-8HILUNQ BOOKS fort ho YOUNO 

TWO BUSYBODIES: a Chronicle of the 

Adventures of Hilary and John Chippendale Craven. By 
Mrs. S. G. ARNOLD. 

MARGARET HETHERT0N. By E. L. 

KIE8QW. With Frontispiece. 

FASCINATING STORIES OF GARRISON LIFE 
IN INDIA. 

THE ROMANCE of a HILL STATION, 

and other Stories. By Mr*. H. S. LAVERTON (Valete). 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth. 2s. Sd. 

‘The garrison stations of India are proverbially centres of 
romance, and these stories present, in a light ana interesting 
way, a picture of life and love there. Sometimes the results 
we happy ; often they are tragic." 

“ The author, who has for some years resided at Lucknow and 
Ranikhet, has had many opportunities of studying the varied 
phases of garrison life’there, with the result tliat these stories 
are eraioeufly true t o life." _ 

DE OMNIBUS. By the Conductor (Barry 

PAIN). Cloth, 2a ; paper, la __ 

THE LOVE LETTER8 OF AN EMPEROR. 

JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS of the FRENCH. 

By FREDERICK A. OBER. Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 
7a 60. ne t. _ 

AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 

IN TIBET and CHINESE TURKESTAN. 

By Captain DEA8Y. Fully Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 
cloth, 6s. 

London : T. Fisher Unwin, Patemoeter Square, E.O. 



and Up; 


OR, 


Cbe Common Sense of Caring. 


A Health Hand-book for Every Day, 
With Special Advice as to Diet and 
Regimen in Health and Sickness, 

A Popular Summary of the Symptoms 

OF DY8PEP8IA AND INDIOESTION, 

And a Note on the Scientific and 
Rational Treatment of those 
Ailments. 

lath EDITION. 


• * This little book may be recommended to 
the general reader as a sound and safe 
guide to the common sense management 
of the stomach. The Publishers, at 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, Loudon, will be pleased 
to send a free copy to any reader of the 
Academy. Early application necessary. 


LONDON: 

46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNO UN CEMENTS. 

THE FINEST ART PUBLICATION 
OF THE CENTURY. 

In Fortnightly Parts, price 7d. net. 

THE NATION’S PICTURES. 

A Se/eolion from the Finest Modern 
Paintings in the Publio Galleries of 
Grea' Br tain. 

Booh Part will oontain Four Piotures 
beautifully reproduced in Colours, 
with de ciptive text printed 01 seoarate 
tissues. 

Part I., ready Oct. 9th ; Part II„ Oot, 30th ; 
and fortnightly thereafter. 

*** -d FuII Prospectus will br sent on 
application to the publishers . 

CASSELL’S UNRIVALLED 
DICTIONARIES. 

CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

(French-English and English-French.) 595th 
Thousand. 1,160 pages. Cloth, 3s. 8d.; half- 
morocco, 5s. 

CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

'German-English and English-German.) 277th 
Thousand. 1,120 pages. Demy 8vo, Cheap 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, 5s. 

CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 

(Latm-English and English-Latin.) 132nd Thou¬ 
sand. Cheap Edition, 3s. Gd.; half-morocco, os. 

ENGLISH. 

Thirty-first Thousand. 

A FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By Prof. HENRY MORLEY. 
7s. 6d. 

THE STORY of ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURE. By ANNA BUCKLAND. Cheap 
Edition. Cloth hoards, 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 

An Entirely New and Revised Edition. 

CASSELL’S LESSONS in FRENCH. 

Bv JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. Parts I. and II.,. 
each 2s. ; complete in l V ol„ 3s. Od.—KE Y, 1 b. Id. 


LATIN. 

THE NEW LATIN PRIMER. By 

Prof. POSTGATE, with the co-oj>erfttion of C. A. 
VINCE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

THE FIRST LATIN PRIMER. By 

Prof. POSTGATE. Is. 

LATIN PROSE for LOWER FORMS. 

By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. Being a Series of 
Exercises adapted to the New and First Latin 
Primers. Fourth Thousand. Price 2s. ed. 


HISTORY. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 

H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A., M.P. Fully 
Illustrated. 5s.; or handsomely bound, cloth 
gilt, 0*. 6d. 

“When we consider the l>ook, and the price asked 
for it, we can only marvel that so excellent a work 
can be offered for so small a sum.’*— The Schoolmaster, 


PAINTING. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER- 

COLOUR. By J. MxcWHIRTER, R.A. With 
23 Coloured Plates. 5s. 


CASSELL'S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE will 
be sent post free on application. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


JARROLD & SONS' 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 

WAGNER BAYREUTH, and the 
FESTIVAL PLAYS. 


WITH SPECIAL PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT OF 
WAGNER. 


By FRANCES QERARD. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Author of " The Romance of King Ludwig II. of Bavaria," Ac. 

" Miss Gerard has done her work thoroughly well with a sym¬ 
pathetic insight into the value of Wagner's work .”—Daily News. 


JU8T PUBLISHED. 

A Story of « Ufo in New England.” 

MEMORY STREET. 

By MARTHA BAKER DUNN. 6s. 

Author of “Sleeping Beauty, - “ Lia's Wife,” &c. 

“A story delineating New Eudand character, full of the 
locAl atmosphere at its best. A charming story. The novel is 
bright and alert.”—Ronton Timet. 

NOW READY. 

G 0 D’S REBEL. 

By HULBERT FULLER. 6s. 

Author of “ Vivian of Virginia,” &c. 

A POWERFUL STORY OF SOCIOLOGICAL QUESTIONS. 

, The sceuc is laid in Chicago, the hero Vicing a Professor in 
Rockland University, who protests against the une<iunl dis- 
ini.unon of wealth anil the wretched condition of workmen, 
ills after career as a leader of labourers who are fighting to 
obtain their rights, is described with great earnestness." 

READY SHORTLY. 

HALIL THE PEDLAR 

(THE WHITE ROSE). 

By MAURU8 JOKAI. 6s. 

Translated by R. NISBET BAIN, 
mu R special Photogravure Portrait of J6 kai. 

The theatre of the story is Stambul in the eighteenth cen- 
turv, aud every ohase of life in the great metropolis is described 
with siugular fidelity. 

From the Swedish of Zacharias Topellus. 

THE KING’S RING. 6s. 

Translated by SOPHIE OHRWALL and 
HERBERT ARNOLO. 

With a Photocruvuro Portrait of the Author. 

B«ing an Account of the (treat Thirty Years' War. 

London: JAKROLD & SONS. 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E.C. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


LIST 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 

Pries 6s. each. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S 
NEW NOVEL, 

THE MAN I LOVED. 

THE JOSS: 

A Reversion. 

By RICHARD MARSH. 


QUEEN SWEETHEART. 

By Mrs. 0. N. WILLIAMSON. 


THE MAJOR-GENERAL: 

A Story of Modern Florence. 

By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


THE KING’S SECRET. 

By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE. 


D0L. SHA0KFIELD. 

By HEBER K. DANIELS. 


P. V. WHITE & CO., Ltd., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 

NEW BOOKS. 


TO THE 

SOUTH POLAR REGIONS. 

Expedition of 1898-1900. 

By LOUIS BERNAC0HI, F.R.G.S. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author, and 3 Charts 
of the Antarctic Regions. 

Price 12s. net. 

[Ready Septcrntjcr 10/A. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON. 

Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central 
Africa and some little-known Regions Traversed by 
the Tanganyika Expedition in 18#l) and li>00. 

By J. E. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S. 

lvol.,crown 4to, with numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Price 21s. net. 


THE HEARTS OF MEN. 

By H. FIELDING, 

Author of “ The Soul of a People,’* Ac. 

1 voL, demy 8co, 10s. 6d. net. 

[ Ready September 16 th. 

HEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


STRAWS IN THK WIND. 

By CARLTON DAWE. 

Author of “ The Yellow Man,” “ The Mandarin,” Ac. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CALL of the FUTURE 

By Mrs. BERTRAM TANQUERAT, 

Author of “ Hoya Corney,” Ac. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 

THE LITTLE TIN GODS. 

By JESSIE E. LIVESAY. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The inquiring reader must turn to Miss Livesay’g 
book, which he will undoubtedly find most entertain¬ 
ing and fresh.”— Scotsman. 


BLOOM OR BLIGHT. 

By DOROTHEA CONYERS, 

Author of “The Thorn Bit,” Ac. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The author gives some capital descriptions of 
hunting and racing scenes, and there is altogether an 
attractive ' out of doors ’ element about the book which 
gives it an atmosphere of its own.”— World. 


POOR ELISABETH. 

By m. Hamilton, 

Author of “ A Self-Denying Ordinance,” Ac. 

1 vol., crown rtvo, 0s. 

“M. Hamilton is a practised writer, and her last 
story is admirably constructed.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

“ People should read * Poor Elisabeth.* ” 

St. James's Gazette. 

BEQUEATHED. 

Bv BEATRICE WRLTBY, 

Author of “ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” Ac. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

1 vol., crown Hvo, 3 s. 6d. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13, Great Marlborongh Street, W. 
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The Literary Week. 

There is every prospect of a generous publishing season. 
We shall publish our usual Special Number containing the 
classified lists next month. In the lists we have already 
received we note the following interesting volumes : 

The Life of Pasteur. By Rene Yallory-Radot. 

The Life of It. L. Stevenson. By Graham Balfour. 

An Illustrated History of English Literature. By Richard 
Garnett and Edmund Gosse. Four vola. 

Some Women I Have Known. By Maarten Maartens. 
Poems. By Arthur Symons. 

Hypolympia ; or, The Gods in the Island. By Edmund 
Gosse. 

Sermons. By T. E Brown. 

Poems. By Alice Meynell. 

Robespierre. By Hillaire Belloc. 

New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Sons of the Sword. By Margaret L. Woods. 

The Garden of Olives. By Kassandra Vivaria. 


Christmas books, too, have begun to shape themselves 
along our shelves—a dozen of them. One of the most 
attractive is Fables and Folk Tales from an Eastern Forest, 
collected and translated by Mr. Walter Skeat. These were 
taken down from the lip3 of the Malay peasantry, in the 
twilight of their own tropical jungle, during the progress of 
the Cambridge Expedition of 1899 through the remoter 
States of the Malay Peninsula. The illustrations by Mr. 
F. H. Townsend are delightful. 


Lord Kitchener has something else to do than cultivate 
a style when he is inditing despatches. Still, his use of the 
word “ bag ” the .other day to describe the week’s sum of 
killed, wounded, captured, and surrendered Boers was re¬ 
gretted by many. No doubt it is difficult to find a word at 
once accurate and comprehensive. Why not, instead of 
“ the total bag,” have written “ our total advantage ” ? 


M. Huysmans, the author of La Bas and En Route , is as 
unfortunate as his heroes. We hoped that he had found 
rest at last with the Benedictine friars in the Abbey of 
Liguge. Bat it was not to be. Owing to the Associations 
Bills, the Benedictines are to migrate to Belgium. And 
.Joris Karl Huysmans must leave the cell he built alongside 
the abbey, where “I have spent three peaceful and com¬ 
forting years; where I wrote the story of the Saint of 
Schiedam; where, also, I have prepared my next novel, 
L’Oblat." “ Next month,” he said to a correspondent, “ I 
return to Paris. I hate the hum of the automobile, and will 
get into the remotest corner on the right bank of the Seine. 
Paris is preferable to Liguge one; the monks have gone. I 
can always take refuge in Saint Severin or Notre Dame, and 
the chants will make me forget the motor-cars.” 


We take the following from an advertisement on the 
front page of an American paper, suppressing merely the 

title of the book : “-is unquestionably the greatest work 

of the author of-and-. It is a brilliant character 

study, a story of tremendous dramatic power, a love-story, 
and a tale of curious psychological interest.” 


We have received from Paris, under the imprint “Edi¬ 
tions de la Revue Blanche,” a volume bearing this title-page : 

Nouvelles Conversations 1 

DE 

G'kthe 

Avec Eckermann 
1897-1900 

The volume is modelled on Eckermann’s monumental work. 
Browning, Kipling, Daudet, Anatole France, Ibsen, Maeter¬ 
linck, Sardou, Zola come in for a share in the talk. 


We understand that Mr. Fisher Unwin, who has recently 
purchased the English Illustrated Magazine from the pro¬ 
prietors of the Illustrated London News , proposes to trans¬ 
form it into a monthly literary magazine. 


The edition of Shakespeare which Mr. Henley is pre¬ 
paring for Mr. Grant Richards will present a noble appear¬ 
ance. The comely page will be folio size. It will be 
printed by Messrs. Constable on “sunny-white” hand-made 
paper. The issue will be in forty parts, or ten volumes, 
and limited to 610 copies for this country. 


Mrs. Meynklt,, who sailed in the St. Paul last Saturday 
for New York en route for California and Mexico, will deliver 
one lecture, of an hour’s length, in San Francisco and in 
certain colleges of the United States. The subject is “The 
Transition Period in Poetry from the Seventeenth to the 
Eighteenth Century.” American life and scenery seen 
through the eyes of the author of The Rythm of Life will 
have a particular interest. Articles on this subject will 
appear in the Pall Mall Gazette , in the oolumns of which 
for many years Mrs. Meynell wrote a weekly “ Autolycus.” 


Mr. John Davidson’s second “Testament” will be 
issued on September 18. It is entitled The Testament of a 
Man Forbid. The third, due in December, will be The 
Testament of an Empire-Builder. 


Mrs. G. W. Stekvens, widow of the war correspondent, 
has a volume ready entitled A Motleg Crew : Reminiscences, 
Observations, and Attempts at Pirn/- Writing. The section, 
“ The Opinions of an Old Lady,” is based on the writer’s 
recollection of Mrs. Oliphant. 


Messrs. Constaisde send us the second volume of Mr. 
Birrell’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which we 
confess we had supposed was new. As there is nothing 
whatever to indicate that it is a reprint, and as editions of 
Boswell are many, we pardon ourselves for the mistake, and 
the Daily Chronicle, which has also treated the edition as a 
new one, will doubtless feel as blameless as we do. What is 
new in the edition is the body of excellent illustrations 
chosen by Mr. Ernest Radford. They are accompanied by 
the “ Preface,” to which we took exception last week on the 
ground that it is more of the nature of an appendix than a 
preface. Mr. Radford seems to think that we complained 
' that his preface is not long enough. Nothing was further 
from our mind. But it is not a “ Preface.” 
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It is believed that Dr. Ibsen’s illness is fatal. A stronger 
word than “believed” is used by some, by Dr. (ieorg 
Brandes, for instance, who has written a very interesting 
letter to a friend in New York dated June 24 of this year. 
Dr. Ibsen is writing his apologia, writing it against time, 
and writing it in the secrecy of his room and of his own 
counsels. “ Even his attendants,” we read, “ must retire to 
the opposite end of the room while he is working.” Dr. 
Brandes’ letter is quoted as follows in the excellent 
“ Lounger ” columns of the New York Critic.. The letter 
is dated from Christiania : 

Literary affairs here are in a state of suspended anima¬ 
tion. Ever since the illness of Henrik Ibsen has been 
pronounced as incurable («.e., for over three months) a pall 
seems to have fallen upon all authors. People here still 
refuse to believe that the vigorous old man whom thoy 
used to see daily sitting at his window or on the balcony 
of his cafe sipping his cognac is doomed; that his life is 
to last but a few months only at the best. Nothing in the 
past could be compared with the intense interest everybody 
takes in Ibsen’s condition. Bulletins are posted three 
times a day, and an eager crowd is reading them silently 
and sadly. 

Three physicians, the most eminent medical men of the 
city, are attending him, the State bearing all expenses. 
Flowors, fruit, rare old wines, and delicacies continue to 
arrive at his house. Hundreds of personal inquirers come 
daily. Of all these attentions Ibsen is told, and he 
appreciates them very greatly. Nearly all day he rests in 
bed or on a lounge, being unable to move his legs. It is 
pitiful to see how helpless the old man is. He has become 
irritable beyond conception. He is quarrelsome, and fiuds 
fault with everything and everybody. But his mind is 
not affected. It is just as clear and sharp as it used to be, 
and he works almost daily for two hours. He is writing 
the &*o\oyla of his life (iwo\oyia, not apology). 

Whether this will be a drama or an essay no one knows 
and he himself will not tell. With characteristic stubborn¬ 
ness he refuses the aid of an amanuensis and writes every 
word himself. No man has yet been allowed to read it. 
Even his attendants must retire to the opposite end of the 
room while he is working. ... In one of his fits of 
auger he recently began to destroy the MS. of his auto¬ 
biography, and it took the combined efforts of all his 
friends to save his notes and the greatest part of the MS. 
Bjnrnsterne Bjbrnson is a daily visitor in Ibsen’s sick 
room; the feud between them has ended, and their rela¬ 
tions with each other are of the most cordial nature. 
No man congratulated Bjiimson more heartily and more 
sincerely at the success of “ Laboremus ” than did 
Ibsen. . . . 


King Alfred Millenary numbers will doubtless be the 
order of the day when the forthcoming celebration at 
Winchester is over. One of the first papers to announce 
such a number is the Friend , the organ of the Society of 
Friends, to whose peace-loving members the memory of 
Alfred necessarily makes a strong appeal. The number will 
be published on October 4, and will be illustrated. 


Except for its first and final chapters Mr. E. A. Bennett’s 
book of critical essays, just issued by Mr. Grant Richards 
under the title Fame and Fiction: an Enquiry into Certain 
Popidariiies , has in its substance appeared in the Academy 
as a series of critical “ Enquiries.” The first paper, entitled 
“ The ‘ Average Reader ’ and the Recipe for Popularity,” 
which is now printed for the first time, sets forth the 
defects of the average reader of fiction under several heads : 

The first and worst is that he has no sense of beauty— 
that is, the l>euuty of form. He ignores it, not only in 
imaginative literature, but in every art, and in lit’e. The 
most atrocious ugliness does not annoy him, and he has a 
blind spot in his eye for beauty. Perhaps the utter collapse 
of architecture, the most influential of all the arts, has 
something to do with this condition of things ; perhaps it 
is only an effect. But whatever the cause, the result is 
desolating for fiction. . . . 


Another limitation, scarcely less serious, is the inability 
to retire from an art-work and perceive it as a whole. Our 
reader’s attention is always diverted from the main contour 
by trivial accessories. If the accessories amuse or impress 
him, then all his well; if the accessories are not striking, 
that is to say, if he is not titillated with reasonable fre¬ 
quency, then nothing is well. Make him laugh or cry, or 
shudder or think, sufficiently often, pnd you need trouble 
about nothing else. Omit to attend to these matters, and 
you may have writton the Antiijone, but it will not be 
read. 

Further, the average reader has some of the instincts of 
the untutored savage. To employ the terminology of other 
arts, he likes glaring tints; he prefers the chromograph to 
the oil painting. Drums and trumpets will please his ear 
better than any orchestra of strings. He wants crudity, 
and he does not want fine shades. Unless he is knocked 
down, or blinded, or deafened, he does not consider that he 
has been impressed. And in particular he desires and will 
have crudity of sentiment. For him sentiment cannot be 
too gross, too cloying in its sweetness, too sickly in its 
pathos. All popular writers are highly sentimental, even 
those who most industriously pretend to be otherwise. 
Nothing has contributed more surely to the vogue of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling among the majority than his constant 
abuse and falsification of sentiment. 

Lastly, the average reader does not care to have the 
basic ideas of his existence disturbed. . . . He is capable 
of a personal animus against the novelist who with too 
much suddenness invites him to readjust his scheme of 
things. A book of revolutionary ideas sometimes succeeds 
enormously, but it is a success of scandal. If you wish to 
tell the average reader that the earth is round, you must 
begin by hinting that it has occurred to you that perhaps 
there is the slightest conceivable curvature in the flatness 
of it; but no violence, no haste, no directness ! On the 
other hand, though he resents a shock, he does not resent 
dulness. I am convinced that the average reader is seldom 
bored except by what is beyond his comprehension. In 
order to be bored, one must be sufficiently alert to know 
when one is bored; but the average reader is too somnolent 
to be self-analytic. From the relatively exciting portions 
of a book he acquires a momentum of interest which will 
carry him without fatigue through illimitable expanses of 
dulness. This strange phenomenon explains why some of 
the most prodigiously dull novels ever penned have achieved 
a firm and honourable popularity. 

These remarks are certainly shrewd, and well grounded on 
what we believe to be the experience of close observers. 
Mr. Bennett’s other new paper is an appreciation of the 
novels of Mr. George Moore. 


“ The Essay on Mood and Form ” is the subject of an 
article by Mr. Richard Burton in the Forum. Mr. Burton 
has not much that is new to say. He has a healthy 
conviction that Lamb is inimitable and alone, and he is right 
in distinguishing between the true discursive essay and the 
thought-laden organised compositions of Carlyle or Matthew 
Arnold. He is right in thinking that Franklin had in 
him the makings of a true essayist. There are things in 
Franklin’s books which are simply surprising. “ Deflected 
by utility or emoluments” is a good phrase by which 
to describe the divergence from the true essay of many 
of the writings of Mr. Dobson, Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, Mr. 
Barry Pain, and Mr. Le Gallienne. Among later Victorian 
writers Mr. Burton thinks that the essay in his special sense— 
that is, the button-holing essay—is found in the books of shy 
men like Alexander Smith and Richard Jefferies rather than 
in such as are “ more noisily famed.” We are therefore 
rather surprised by Mr. Burton’s concluding injunction : 
“ When a real essayist arrives, let him be received with due 
acclaim, and thanks special.” In any case, why not special 
thanks ? 


Professor Oscar Lovell Teiggs, of Chicago Univer¬ 
sity, has been in hot water in consequence of some remarks 
on literature and great writers which he addressed to his 
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pupils, but which speedily wandered to the ears of editors. 
He is reported as saying that Mr. Rockefeller is greater than . 
Shakespeare ; that the hymns of evangelical churches are all 
doggerel; and that Longfellow wrote “ drivel.” These 
remarks sound sufficiently rash, but the one about Shake¬ 
speare and Rockefeller carries in its very extravagauce an 
assurance that it was made in some paradoxical sense. And, 
indeed, Prof. Triggs has hastened to explain it in a letter to 
the New York Saturday Review. His reply, which strikes 
us as at once sound and unsound, is this : 

I really cannot understand why the juxtaposition of the 
two names mentioned should arouse controversy. It may 
be that in the public mind a poet is supposed to be a maker 
of verses, a manipulator of rhymes, a juggler with tine 
phrases, and therefore something essentially different from 
a secular business agent, a manipulator of immense 
physical properties. But I am accustomed to use the term 
poet—the “ maker,” that is—to describe not only one who 
moulds the forms of language, but also the painter, the 
sculptor, and the musician ; and again not the artist alone, 
but also the inventor, legislator, or religious prophet. The 
word poet is properly a generic name for all who create. 
The limitation of its use to writers of verse is both unfor¬ 
tunate and unwise, since such limitation tends to exalt the 
versifier—often a contemptible fellow enough—too far 
above his associates and further to obscure the essential 
relations existing between all persons who exhibit the 
creative spirit. At the time of making the comparison 
reported I was referring to Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, 
which is generally acknowledged to be the finest essay in 
English treating of poetry and the poet. “Poetry,” 
Shelley observes, “is the expression of the imagination 
and is connate with the origin of man.” And all who 
display imagination, the higher creative sense as distin¬ 
guished from the logical reason, Shelley declares are poets. 
He describes philosophers, like Plato and Lord Bacon, as 
poets, and in one place institutes a comparison between 
Cicsar and Homer, asserting that the true poetry of Rome 
lived not in Horace, Catullus, or Ovid, but in its institu¬ 
tions. 

Where, now, are the “makers,” the originators, the 
poets in American history ? Poe and Whitman perhaps in 
the field of literature; Washington and Lincoln, let us say, 
in respect to politics; Story and Marshall in the courts of 
law ; Mrs. Eddy in the realm of religion. Plainly the 
creative spirit does not manifest itselt greatly in these 
fields. We are inheritors of literature, laws, politics, and 
religion. We brought with us, for iust ance, the distinction 
between Catholicism and Protestantism, and inherited all 
the disputes of the Protestant sect. We have created 
nothing new in religion unless it may be “Christian 
Science.” It seems to me that in one respect only have 
we been inventors and “makers.” What we are creating 
on this continent is an industrial democracy. The real 
“poets” are working in the field of industry, and upon 
the structure of the ideal commonwealth. A thousand 
others besides Mr. Rockefeller might be mentioned as 
showing the direction of the social energy. Some day the 
same social energy may issue in literature, and a greater 
than Shakespeare may arise in the Western world. But 
meanwhile the best explanation I can offer my classes of 
the absence of a Shakespeare in America is that the Shake¬ 
speare energy is to-day absorbed in other than literary 
activities. Is America in the twentieth century to be con¬ 
sidered less in the total of its energy than England in the 
sixteenth century ? 

This as applied to literature is rather poor stuff; but as 
applied to America it is rather good stuff. 


The Professor’s reply about Longfellow will strike 
different people differently. It seems that he only said : 
“Longfellow’s poetry is of a minor order,” a proposition 
with which we entirely agree. He adds : 

The criticism in force to-day is largely derivative from 
New England. Not content with writing the greater 
volume of our verse, the Eastern men have imposed their 
critical judgment upon the people at lurge. Recently there 
have been signs of a shifting of emphasis. Longfellow is 
losing importance, and writers like Riley are gaining. In 


Longfellow’s sense of poetry Riley has not written poetry 
so much as a new and more democratic sense he has 
depicted life. In some way life has got into a book, with 
its own rhythms and accents ; and the book does not read 
like a book, but is known like a person. The humanisation 
of poetry may count for more in the twentieth century than 
does Longfellow’s poetisation of humanity. 


Tiik September number of East London Antiquities is 
of more than ordinary interest. An article by T. Forster, 
on “ East London and the Forest of Epping,” shows that 
at one period this ancient woodland, then known as the 
Forest of Essex, came right up to the borders of East 
London. It is difficult bo imagine the neighbourhood of 
Bow as a sylvan retreat, but it is on record that the stag 
was once hunted in that parish. Mr. Forster traces the 
gradual dwindling of the Forest, and gives some curious 
information about old landmarks. A valuable contribution 
is that by Mr. Thomas Downs, who has been termed 
“the historian of Stepney.” He discourses on Maritime 
Stepney, and tells the story of the great navigators who 
have been connected with Stepney in the days of old. 
Among other articles may be mentioned those on Old 
East Ham, by T. Forster; Nicholas Culpeper, the Spital- 
fields herbalist and astrologer; and “ Brick Lane, White¬ 
chapel,” by “ Rex ” and C. P. Hale. The magazine is 
published at (id., by Mr. W. A. Locks, East London 
Advertiser Office. 


To the Westminster Gazette Mr. Alfred J. Church has 
imparted, after forty years of literary work, some interesting 
particulars of his profits. These might be pondered with 
advantage by any young man who thinks of living by his 
pen. As a matter of fact, Mr. Church has made the greater 
part of his income by other occupations, but he is convinced 
that if he had given his whole time to the making of books 
his earnings would have been only a little, and certainly not 
proportionately, larger. As Mr. Church has produced, singly 
or in collaboration, sixty-odd volumes—of which his Stories 
from Homer , Stories from Viryit, Ac., are the best known— 
we can well believe this. It was as a compiler of school¬ 
books that Mr. Church began literary work forty years ago. 
He produced eight school-books of which a quarter of a 
million copies have been sold, and his total profits were 
£670. Turning to more popular work, Mr. Church has been 
a most industrious producer of “ books for the young,” 
among them the two books we have named, and many 
adaptations of classics, stories of Greek and Roman person¬ 
ages, Ac. He reports : 


For these I have received between four and five thousand 
pounds. The most lucrative has been the first published, 

Stories from Homer, the total for which is, up to the pre¬ 
sent date, £741 12s. I may remark that the royalties on 
these books are necessarily small, the cost of production 
being largely increased by the illustrations. I receive for 
a book published at five shillings serenpence farthing, and 
for one published at three shillings and sixpence fourpence ' 
three-farthings. The amount of copies sold I cannot give 
accurately, two of the books having been sold outright; 
but I may say that of the most popular about 25,000 have 
been sold. I will not weary my readers with further 
details about my books, but will give at once the total 
figures. The volumes which I have written alone, or in 
collaboration, amount to sixty-two (of which about 600,000 
have been sold), and the whole amount received for them 
may be stated approximately at £6,650. Dividing this 
sum by forty—the years during which I have been at 
work—I arrive at an average of £166. This is not an 
imposing figure—it has seemed incredibly small to more 
than one collector of taxeB, but then these gentlemen take 
optimistic views about the incomes of other people. It 
certainly goes to prove the truth of the remark that 
literature by itself is but a poor occupation. If I had 
given my whole time to it, the pecuniary results would 
have been somewhat, but not proportionately, larger. An 
author must limit his output. As it is, my sixty-odd 
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volumes may seem to some—and they sometimes seem to 
myself—preposterously numerous. It is only fair to say 
that I make no complaint against publishers. I have had 
dealings with several houses. I have commonly met with 
fair, aud sometimes with generous, treatment. 

Contrast these figures with those which are frequently 
furnished concerning the profits of successful novelists! 
One of Mr. Church’s statements concerning school-books is 
interesting. He says that his most profitable school-book 
was the one which cost him least labour. It was, in fact, 
merely a book of elementary exercises. But “ the more 
elementary the book the greater the return.” 


Memdouh Bey, a celebrated Turkish poet now in London, 
has been talking about the decline of poetry in the Sultan’s 
dominions. The Daily Mail reports his remarks as follows. 
It will be seen that they give Mr. William Watson another 
opportunity for a startling sonnet: 

The decadence dates from the accession to the throne of 
the present Sultan. Until that time there existed in 
Turkey not only a classic literature, but a school of artists 
and musicians; but so ba'eful has been the influence of 
the Sultan’s rule that all have been practically destroyed, 
as als > have chemical, astronomical, and even geographical 
researches. 

No one dares to publish a book of any literary value. 
Every writer is suspected of political motives aud is 
immediately subject to persecution should he attempt to 
write anything but commonplaces. The result is that 
nothing appears except worthless pamphlets eulogising 
the 8ultan and his system. 

It is in vain for thinkers to protest that the views to 
which they desire to give expression are those already pro¬ 
pagated by Buskin, by Voltaire, by Bacine, and other 
great writers; the only result of such protests is to secure 
the prohibition of all the works of these authors in Turkey. 

In consequence of this all the chief literary men of 
Turkish nationality have either suffered persecution or been 
obliged to become exiles in foreign lands. The Sultan is 
particularly hostile to poets, notwithstanding (perhaps 
because ot) the fact that his imprisoned brother, Murad 
Effendi, is a poet of no mean ability. He is also a clever 
musician. 

There was formerly a good supply of typical Turkish 
music, but it is now a thing of the past. There are writers 
and poets and artists of great potentiality, but they are at 
present held fast bound by the existing system. 

It is understood that Memdouh Bey is about to publish a 
Turkish political newspaper in London, in which some of 
his own poetry will appear. We can well believe that “ the 
great difficulty which Memdouh Bey is experiencing is to 
find a compositor capable of setting-up Turkish type.” 


Bibliographical. 

Mu. Andhkw Lang has just been telling us in Longman's 
that he “doesn’t know what G. P. R. James did write.” 
Such confessions of ignorance are good for the literary man’s 
soul. As for the circulation secured originally by James’s 
romances, that, I should say, would be difficult to discover 
at this time of day. Meanwhile, these facts may be noted : 
that, in 1881, Messrs. Routledge thought it worth while to 
reissue eight of James’s tales at two shillings each; that in 
1887-8 they reissued four at sixpence each ; that in the same 
year Messrs. Warne reissued six of James’s stories; that in 
1888 Messrs. Dicks reprinted his Richelieu at sixpence ; and 
that his Convict was reprinted in 1890, his Ayincourl , Rose 
d'Albret , aud The Forgery in 1891, and his Woodman in 
1892. No competent critic could claim for James a high 
place in the hierarchy of fiction ; but that is a very different 
thing from the disparagement which is based on non¬ 


acquaintance with his work. A good deal of contemporary 
criticism, unhappily, is founded upon a similar lack of 
knowledge. 

It is rather tiresome to find the London daily papers, one 
after the other, talking of Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s “Mercedes” 
as “ a new play.” To begin with, it is not, properly speak¬ 
ing, a play at all; it is little more than a dramatic episode 
in two scenes, the first of which is a duologue. As for its 
novelty, it was published in volume form at Boston, U.S.A., 
in 1883. It is also to be found in the volume by Mr. 
Aldrich published in England by the Macmillans in 1891, 
and entitled The Sister's Tragedy , and Other Poems. “ Mer¬ 
cedes,” by the way, was to have been played in London a 
month or two ago under the auspices of Mr. J. T. Grein, 
but the arrangement fell through. 

The old story of the nervous young barrister, who began 
his address to the bench with the reiterated phrase, “ My 
unfortunate client, my lord—my unfortunate client,” and t 
whom the judge promptly observed, “ So far, sir, the Court 
is with you,” has turned up again in the newspapers, the 
judge being identified with a legal dignitary of our day. As 
a matter of fact, the tale was told originally of Lord 
Ellenborough, and its authenticity may be said to be vouched 
for by Sydney Smith’s comment on the judge’s sarcasm (see 
the Life by Lady Holland). “This was, perhaps, irre¬ 
sistible ; but yet, how wicked ! how cruel! It deserves a 
thousand years’ punishment, at least! ” 

Dr. Sebastian Evans must have a very keen liking for 
that delectable comedy, “Le Monde on 1’On s’Ennuie.” 
Some years ago, in collaboration with his son, he produced 
an English version of the work, to which he gave the name, 
not very appetising, of “Culture,” and which was duly 
represented (or, rather, misrepresented) one afternoon at a 
London theatre. Now, I see, he announces another version, 
made by himself and a new collaborator, to which he has 
given a new and better title. Whether it is intended for 
the stage or not we are not told. 

Talking of the stage, I note, with some surprise, that in 
the discussion, of late, about Mr. Phillips's “ Paolo and 
Francesca,” and Signor D’Annunzio’s “Francesco da 
Rimini,” no allusion was made to the tragedy on the subject 
by the American writer, G. H. Boker. I have not read 
Boker’s work, and can scarcely believe that it had poetry in 
it; but his attempt, at least, deserves some recognition. It 
seems to have been well received by his compatriots. 

“George Paston” has done good service in drawing 
attention anew to N. P. Willis’s Ptncillings by the Way , 
which dates as far back as 1837>. Willis was an inveterate 
gossiper— vide his People I Have Met , which came out in 
1850. ( Famous People I Hare Met was, you will remember, 
the title of a book of small talk produced by Mrs. George 
Augustus Sala in 1892.) “George Paston” should now 
make a readable article out of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Sunny 
Memories of Foreign Lands. She has struck a literary vein 
which should yield a large measure of very tolerable ore. 

A slight measure of bibliographical interest attaches to 
the new edition of Mr. Seaman’s Horace at Cambridge. 
Apart from the general revision to which the edition of 1895 
has been subjected, there is the fact that Mr. Seaman has, in 
the new volume, omitted one of the original nineteen 
“ Horace ” pieces, and introduced a “ poem ” (as he calls it), 
entitled “ Quis pro Domina?” published in 1897. The 
omitted piece is “ Of the Travail of a Maker of Iambics.” 

The article in last week’s Academy on Horace Smith’s 
Tin Trumpet reminds me that so recently as 1890 Messrs. 
Routledge had the good sense to bring out a new edition of 
that readable little book. It would be interesting to know 
if copies are still obtainable. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Lady of Riddles. 

Mary , Queen of Scots. By Samuel Oowan. 2 vols 

(Sampson Low. Net 28 s.) 

The extraordinary fascination exercised by Mary, Queen 
of Scots, is inexhaustible. Regardless of the enormous 
number that exist already, a new biography of her can never 
be superfluous, because, to say the last word either upon her 
career or her personality is practically impossible. The 
murder of Darnley is an unsolved problem : her marriage 
with Bothwell is one of the most impenetrable mysteries of 
history ; while the character of the woman herself is as 
unexplained as anything in the dramatic disorder of her 
existence. 

To penetrate its intricate dilemmas and remain unmoved 
would be extremely difficult. Investigation of the truth 
concerning her rouses instant excitement, for, as a matter of 
fact, the fascination of the woman did not die with her, and 
her biographers, like her contemporaries, unable to feel 
indifference, are inclined either to hate or to love her. In 
the majority of cases they do the latter, for Mary’s charm is 
enormous, the more so that, like her beauty, it is a thing 
more felt than seen* a thing curiously indefinable, and, 
therefore, insidious, haunting, like a fever in the blood, the 
brain is unable to reach or to cope with. 

Was she guilty, cruel, secretive, a wonderful combination 
of passion, cunning, lies, and deception ? On the other 
hand, was she a tortured, tender, sinless creature, fighting 
single-handed against a very sea of hate, intrigue, and 
treachery ? Or was she a little of both—a little passionate, 
a little rush (she had been brought up in a Court where 
cunning was a fine art), a little cruel, and at the same time 
more innocent than guilty, more deceived than deceiving, 
more driven by fate than desire into horrible and inextricable 
situations—a woman, in fact, for whom pity cannot be too 
profound or unqualified ? The question has never been 
finally answered, and she still draws interest with the undying 
fascination of the unexplained, enticing always a half-rasped 
curiosity and a burning inclination either to love whole¬ 
heartedly or to hate unreservedly; her character, quite as 
much as her guilt or her innocence, having been torn piece¬ 
meal by speculation and controversy. 

Mr. Cowan’s two new volumes, moreover, have not 
minimised in the slightest degree the old uncertainty. 
Though they deal essentially with the supreme secrets of 
the Casket letters and the Bothwell marriage, we are no 
further in the matter than we were before. Mr. Cowan, it 
is true, does not believe that Mary either wrote the letters or 
was other than a piteous victim in the Bothwell abduction. 
But neither does Hosack, Strickland, Tytler, and many 
others, while Skelton only credits her with a part—and that 
a non-incriminating part—of the famous correspondence. 
Except, therefore, a deepened sense of the universal lying 
and baseness of the period, and of the mass of spurious 
documents and invented statements everywhere mixed up 
with the truth—in fact, an intensified conviction of the 
extraordinary difficulties of arriving at an opinion at all— 
Mr. Cowan’s book must be held to give us little fresh upon 
the subject, while certainly it throws no new light upon the 
wonderful, pathetic creature herself. 

His manner of writing also has a slight excess of con¬ 
fidence for a subject so beset by contention. Mr. Cowan’s 
brevity seems scarcely thoughtful enough to employ in a 
study where no opinion can be accepted lightly; where every 
opinion, in fact, must be laboriously explained and justified. 
In this new work upon Mary there is a tendency to forget 
that no statement can be presented as if contradiction 
were out of the question. For every statement has been 
contradicted,’every opinion weakened by an opposite, every 


document even practically given the lie to by another with 
a different story. 

Later on, as the subject grows in dramatic intensity, the 
writer’s style acquires more weight of manner. Neverthe¬ 
less, taken as a whole, and in spite of the inclusion both 
of the Riccio bond, with its incriminating signatories, and 
the gracious letter, presumably the last ever written by 
the maltreated Queen, its literature seems to us one more 
volume ardently expressing belief in Mary’s innocence, and 
little more. What Mr. Cowan has done, however, that is 
of new and valuable service, is to procure an admirable 
collection of photographs of Mary herself, though it is 
strange, that having got them together he remained dead to 
the opportunity they afforded of an entirely original study 
of this singular historical episode. For lives of Mary based 
upon ancient documents are many and voluminous. And 
the end of them all is virtually a confession that the 
mystery of her career is beyond solution by research. 
Nothing reported can be relied upon, so widespread was 
the treachery bred by the times, her position, and the 
bitter friction between herself and Elizabeth. One may 
believe her innocent, one may believe her guilty, according 
to the documents selected to rely upon—certainty is out 
of the question. 

But a Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, written by the light 
of her temperament, has yet to be written, and her tempera¬ 
ment a collection of her portraits puts well within the reach 
of understanding; for, though a good many of them 
undeniably differ, the large majority are absolutely alike, 
both as to the essential characteristics and as to the general 
impression conveyed. And the face and the life have an 
amazing oongruity, while it must be remembered no exist¬ 
ence can wriggle outside of the moulding grip of character. 
Its results must be produced ur.deviatingly within the limits 
of the nature dealing with it. Ambiguity is impossible in 
the consequences of a limpid, simple disposition, while inter¬ 
minable confusion issues invariably where motives are 
fluctuating, dubious and complicated. 

Mary’s face is in all her portraits, above all, the face of a 
woman capable of retaining many secrets. It is rather a 
oruel face, and that of a creature who would never be wholly 
what she seemed. At the same time it is intellectual, 
artistic, and of an astounding subtlety—a subtlety so 
extreme, indeed, that it is doubtful whether even she ever 
quite understood her own character or its consequences. 

The oval of her face is delicately voluptuous. There is 
no firm outline of jaw to give strength or decision. Her 
nose is too long and too pointed, with a downward tendency 
at the end, expressive of a certain grim insentiveness. Her 
chin is slightly over-small, her forehead slightly too high 
and too large. Coolness, self-possession, and a rather 
exceptional mental capacity, might be expected from the 
upper part of the countenance, but the little chin—it is 
said to have been slightly dimpled—reveals, more than 
anything, a desire to be loved much and often, to be loved 
sub rosa sooner than not at all. 

As for the eyes, it is impossible conscientiously to regard 
them as either spiritual or candid. For that matter they 
are not even beautiful, though they are incontestably 
attractive. Dangerously so even, because there is no 
fathomable end to their expression. But in nearly all the 
portraits they are small and sly, with a certain pitiless 
tranquillity, and an undesirable habit of looking sideways. 
Her mouth is small, fascinating, with a full under-lip; 
supremely, again, the month of a woman with a liking for 
kisses, though the manner in which the upper lip closes 
over the lower discloses also an immense capacity for self¬ 
suppression. The eyebrows are refined and delicate, the 
hair exquisite and full of a delightful emotionability. 
Taken as a whole, however, and in spite of its abounding 
possibilities, Mary’s appearance emphatically denies the 
saint theory, though at the same time it suggests strongly 
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that should a new biographer investigate her life with 
careful reference to her character, some, at any rate, of its 
present incomprehensibilities might become comprehensible, 
and certainly its love affairs, its disasters, its interminable 
complications. 

What we should like to see would be a life of Mary 
taking the tendencies of her disposition for guide wherever 
records are confusing, a life daring to believe it as at least 
possible that she was not entirely ignorant of the scheme to 
do away with the detestable I)arnley; a life deliberately 
putting the Casket letters on one side as documents 
impossible to form a reliable judgment upon, and then 
having the courage to write of her with tenderness and 
sympathy. For, granted even that she was very guilty, 
judged by the standards of guilt as they are to-day, the life 
of Mary that should be written would never attempt to 
estimate her by these standards at all. Murder, to begin 
with, is a totally different affair now to what it was in Mary’s 
time, when torture of every sort was a common practice. 
From early childhood the girl’s nerves had been toughened 
to violent deaths, to burnings, and to every kind of atrocity. 
Human life was held of so little account that men, women, 
and children were exterminated upon every conceivable 
pretext. Executions were common, whippings, and the use 
of the rack commoner still, while the savageness of the age 
seemed to create a positive lust for bloodshed. To Mary the 
signing of death warrants was part of the day’s business, 
and occurred too frequently even to stir imagination. At 
an early stage of her reign she had sent to their deaths 
Chastelard and Sir .John Cordon, and, viewed from present 
standpoints, they were both unspeakably cruel actions. 
Certainly, few women would have the stomach to behead a 
man—young, poetical, and good looking—merely for the 
sin of having loved them too inordinately. 

Besides recognition of the enormous difference in civilisa¬ 
tion, there is one other essential fact to remember as regards 
Mary—that is, Scotland’s own unutterable culpability in 
the business of her life. Nothing, indeed, is sadder or more 
piteous than the accounts of Mary’s existence when she first 
came, full of the ignorant confidence of youth, into her 
dreary kingdom. Bitterness and treachery confronted her 
almost at the landing-stage. From the beginning sonr- 
looking faces condemned the radiant vitality of her girl¬ 
hood. Knox actually denounced her to her face from the 
pulpit, thundering against “ the Queen's dancing, and little 
exercise of herself in virtue and godliness,” while the whole 
Court—harsh, austere, and suspicious—must from the very 
earliest days have chilled to the marrow her irrepressible 
young life. 

In remembering her conduct it should be remembered 
how pitiably at bay she stood in that cheerless country— 
she, who had just come from a Court where love-making, 
flattery, and a joyous lightness, had enveloped her like a 
perfume—surely she had more excuse than most people, not 
only in plucking sweetness from whatever roots she could, 
considering how rare it was, but in taking also a certain 
natural zest in defying for her parr, also, these contemptuous 
bigots, who had lowered lids at her with not one whit less 
derision, when she had first come, as a blameless juvenile, 
into their depressing society. 

But more, perhaps, than any, the Bothwell incident would 
gain by being rewritten with due regard to her temperament 
and to the appalling circumstances of her life at the time of 
its occurrence. During the period of her seclusion in a 
room draped with crepe, after the Darnley murder, the very 
doors of the churches were rendered pictorial with coarsely 
coloured caricatures of her, while the question as to the 
degree of fascination a nature such as Bothwell’s might 
have temporarily exercised over her can only be realised 
when the amazing complexity of her character has been 
definitely acknowledged. That the man possessed enormous 
force of personality is undeniable, and the lower part of 


Mary’s face suggests a woman likely to surrender to the 
relentless power of it. Bothwell w'as a brute : aud there is 
a certain type of woman to whom indomitable brutality is 
irresistible. When everything has been said, also as to his 
terrifying her into consenting to the marriage, one important 
fact is forgotten—the fact that this queer, ambiguous lady 
possessed a magnificent and unflinching courage. Her superb 
fearlessness, in fact, is the one thing about her uncontested ; 
the one quality nobody has denied, either during her lifetime 
or afterwards. Never in all the various dangerous vicissi¬ 
tudes of her existence was she ever known to be cowered 
and intimidated. Her death was exquisite, so tranquil and 
undisturbed that its courage is more prominent than its 
ghastliness. 

Could so intrepid a woman have been coerced by terror ? 
The question is not asked with a view of being answered, 
* because in all the accumulated mass of statements there is 
nothing to render a reliable answer possible. The Bothwell 
marriage, like all the rest, remains a mystery, surrounded, 
it is true, by suspicions, but not actually condemnatory 
circumstances. For from these same circumstances her 
partisans draw one set of conclusions, with admirably 
plausible reasons for maintaining them, and her adversaries 
another, also with extremely plausible reasons for conviction. 
But certainly a passionate nature—and Mary’s face is that 
of a passionate woman—might, under certain circumstances, 
become a prey to the horrible fascination of a Bothwell. 
In any case, she was a supremely interesting woman, but it 
is at least questionable whether, if only a certain faultiness 
could be accepted sympathetically, the fine achievement of 
her spiritual development during the agonised years of her 
captivity would not make her more deeply piteous than she 
ever could be as the colourless saint of so many advocates. 

Personally, we think that Mary, judged with allowances 
for the peculiar environment of her times, could hold her 
own unwhitewashed, were it only as a woman possessing 
superlative fascination, superlative patience and dignity, and 
an inimitable lovableuess towards all those who constituted 
her friends and adherents. 


The American Epic. 

John Qildart. By M. E. Henry Ruffin. (New York : 

W. H. Young &■ Co.; London : R. «t T. Washbourne. 

(is.) 

Tm-: publishers think well of this work. That is really 
understating the case. For when we caught sight of its 
preliminary announcement we knew it was on the cards, as 
it were, that we were on the very threshold of a new literary 
epoch. It is not every century that sees the birth of a 
national epic, and as this journal, though of respectable and 
discreet age, was too late to greet the advent of the Iliad or 
even of Paradis « Los/, it was a j >yous moment when we 
went in search of the “ Great American Epic ” in the hope— 
neither sure nor certain—of finding it at the nearest book¬ 
sellers. “ The Great American Epic,” so the announcement 
runs. “ There had been only four epics written—viz., the 
Greek, the Latin, the Italian, and the English.” It is 
rather unkind to leave out the Epic of Hades. For thus 
proceeds the announcement: “ John Qildart, is the world’s 
fifth epic. It is the only American epic, and the only one ever 
written by a woman.” An accompanying note, too, comes 
from the author, in which occurs this passage : “ Quite an 
interesting question has been raised by the literary people 
on this side as to whether John Qildart is the American 
epic, which so far has not been written.” Now here is a 
bolt to come from the serene blue of the dull season. If the 
American epic has been written, even Mr. Hall Caine must 
take—temporarily—a second place ; for this is the moment 
of a thousand years. 
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What is an epic ? When we had procured John Oih/mi, 
and had spent a quarter of an hour in his company, we 
began to suspect that neither publisher nor author knew, or 
that if they knew, they were skilful in concealing their 
knowledge. Without venturing on a final definition, it will 
be enough to say that Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton 
have set the fashion in epics, and have worn them full and 
long. They have taken each a big subject, the clash of 
nationalities, the birth of Imperial races, the relations of 
earth to heaven, and have risen to the height of that great 
argument, as Milton’s phrase runs. Moreover, they have 
gone to considerable length. One might emphasise other 
points about epic poems, but these will suffice. Now the 
American epic, which you would expect to be the biggest 
thing in epics ever put upon the market, turns out to be a 
very small affair, being little longer than one of the fou r 
and twenty books of the Iliad. It is true there are hints of 
a big subject in Mrs. Henry Ruffin’s poem, for the American 
Civil War was big enough, bigger than the seige of Troy, 
and when it has finally “ won its way to myth ” it will 
form the subject of the great American epic, should that 
epic ever be written. But here we have a mere sentimental 
story, accidently connected with the Civil War. .lohn 
flildart marries Ruth, and takes her to his mountain home, 
and presently come rumours of the opening struggle to the 
peaceful cottage. 

Through the night., 

Upon the silver silence of the bills, 

The little cottage flashed out like a gem. 

Many such pretty little lines occur. John flildart deter¬ 
mines to enlist. After many months’ hard fighting he hears 
that his wife is in trouble. So John, determined to visit 
her, goes for permission to his commanding officer. The 
general was asleep ; and John reflects thus : 

“ What matters his permission ? ” thought poor John, 

“ He would not grudge me one short visit home 

After my year of fighting; and he would 

Not—no—he could not—bid me stay, when Ruth, 

My wife, so needs me : and—I cannot wait. 

I came unsought, willing and glad to come. 

But now—O God! my wife !—my Ruth ! how can I stay ? ’ 

Unfortunately for simple hearts like John’s, commanding 
officers grudge short visits home to men on the eve of 
important engagements. And John, when he returned, 
found himself shot as a deserter. Nor can we simulate much 
regret for a young man so stupid that a year’s soldiering 
had not taught him the elements of discipline, which require 
personal emotion to be subordinate to the general good. 
But we may sympathise with Ruth, who comes to find her 
husband dead, and takes him home to his mountain cottage. 
It makes a pretty short story ; and a conscientious search of 
the American magazines would discover that short story many 
times told. Such a short story might conceivably be told in 
verse, though we can snggest no reason why it should, even 
with such interspersed lyrics as these, which have but to be 
seen to be avoided : 

As we pause to leave the day at eve, 

And watch it lovingly out of sight, 

A deeper day may steal away, 

And life drift down to a deeper night. 

As we bid good-bye to each sunset sky, 

In our sigh unconscious tears may dwell; 

All the crimson and gold that life can hold, 

May be fading away their own farewell. 

• l In onr sigh unconscious tears may dwell.” For all the 
confusion of literary landmarks there remains a distinction 
between magazine verse and the world’s epics, and such lines 
as that would make a magazine editor hesitate. It is the word 
“ epic ” which irritates one. And one would rather criticise 
the publisher than the writer, whose question whether John 
Qildart is the American epic is more pathetic than comic. 


“There is no teacher,” writes the publisher, “ who would 
object to having such poetry written by a former pupil. No 
minister would object tp having such literature emanate 
from his parish. No parent would lie ashamed of the child 
who produced it.” Every word of that is absolutely true. 
Teachers, parents, and the clerical editors of parish maga¬ 
zines, will find no word in John Qildart that deserves erasure. 
That does not imply that anyone else will find a word worth 
reading. 


1 

Poor Louise. 


An Episode on a Desert Island. By the Author of 
J fiss Moll//. (John Murray. 2s. (id. net.) 

I am writing to you to-night because, for many mouths 
now, after any episode, or crisis of thought or emotion, 
I have grown accustomed to turn to you for its comprehen¬ 
sion or its translstion, and it is difficult to abandon the 
habit; hut the letters, if these scattered thoughts grow 
into letters, will remain unposted, and if either of us read 
them it will be I myself in some far-off, undefined future. 


Thus the beginning ; and as all the book is in the form of 
letters, with soft flaps to the cover, and a green water-silk 
book-marker dangling between the leaves, and as it is 
published by Mr. John Murray, it is not difficult to place 
An Episode on a Desert Island. It is a love-letter book. 
The young woman who writes them is well-to-do and well- 
bred. One Theodore Bassett has aroused a passion in her 
not very young heart, a passion which Mr. Bassett was 
apparently unable to reciprocate. He behaved quite nicely, 
and went away without fuss. Louise was left leaning over 
the window “ like the Blessed Damozel ” thinking of him, 
and the “ so much ” that he stood for in her life. For the 
rest of the book she is annoyed by the attentions of Mr. 
John Elton, a bounder, but capable and popular. He wears 
a blue suit and puts the proper kind of questions to 
engineers and such people. Louise’s family wish her to 
marry him, but Louise is faithful to Mr. Bassett. At this 
juncture she joins a pleasure party on the yacht Miranda, 
bound for San Francisco, and is much annoyed to find that 
John Elton is one of the guests. The yacht is run down by 
a steamer, and Louise, Mr. Elton, and a sailor are cast 
ashore on a desert island. The bounder behaves very well, 
so well that Louise allows him to kiss her, and by the time 
they are rescued by a liner she is engaged to him. But the 
fine qualities that Elton showed as a castaway disappear on 
board the liner. Louise breaks off the engagement, and as 
their intimacy has become a nine days’ wonder, she, to right 
herself in the eyes of the absent Mr. Bassett, tells the whole 
story in these letters, and seals them in a packet, to be 
opened after her death. But Mr. Bassett returns to 
England, and on the last page we gather that Louise 
posted them to him. The packet will place Mr. Bassett in 
rather an awkward predicament. We wonder what he 
will do. 

The story told in the letters is not in the least poignant. 
Indeed, it is mainly amusing. The characterisation is neat, 
and Louise is more humorous than she thinks. None, not 
even a heroine with a blighted heart, should write such a 
sentence as, “ My voice is a rich, unhappy contralto.” The 
volume is described as being by the author of Miss J folly, 
which does not help us. But we take the author of Miss 
Molly to be a woman. Only a woman could make a man 
say to another man, in the smoking-room of an ocean 
steamer : “ She doesn’t like his goings on. And I’ll back 
C. to win. She’s a pertinacious chit, I know. I believe 
that he’s given her the chuck, and that’s why she’s so 
offish.” Tlie characterisation of the book, as we have said, 
is good, but the handling of the wreck and the desert island 
episodes are as mild as a chapter in the Girl's Own Pap>r. 
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Decaclante. 

Elizabeth , Empress of Austria and Queen of Hungary. 

By Clara Tschudi. Translated by E. M. Cope. (Swan 

Sonnenschein. 7s. C>d.) 

The popular biographer of royalty exists apart in a work¬ 
shop of his own. The mere panegyrist falls short, the mere 
truthsome person or calumniator fails to attain the mark of 
the biographer’s calling. The ideal popular biographer tells 
the best with unction, and never omits to contradict the 
worst. The biographer, to be successful, must appeal at 
once to the tears that gush from the surface of our emotions 
and to the reptile that struggles a little deeper for his 
provender. 

These remarks bubble up in this place with no immediate 
reference to the work in hand, except so far as that Miss 
Tschudi has made a special place for herself in the exposition 
of regal ladies. Marie Antoinette, Eugenie, and the spouse 
of the first German Emperor, have been passed by her in 
review, and she has won praise for her presentment of each. 
But, like the exceptional host, she has kept the best vintage 
till the last. In the presence of Elizabeth, who in Hungary 
has, they say, already superseded in the Magyar affections 
her namesake of the Middle Ages, these other valiant women 
by comparison are merged in the grey. 

This brilliant woman of ideals and superabounding 
activities was first cousin to Ludwig II. of Bavaria, the 
mad patron of Wagner, the hero and viotim of a thousand 
follies and scandals. The hereditary malady of her family 
would seem almost from the beginning to have tainted her 
troubled life. She was beset by the dread of the fate which 
she refused to believe had fallen upon him, with whom, long 
after he had become for the rest of mankind a hermit, she 
maintained a personal relation of innocent romance. In 
a life of easy obscurity she might have been a happy woman ; 
but the jar of a punctilious court, wherein as a child bride 
she was received with scantily veiled hostility, was fatal to the 
equipoise of so delicate a temperament. Even the solace 
she might have found in the care of her little children was 
denied her by the harshness of madame mere. She fell back 
upon literature and horsemanship, pursuing them with a 
feverish energy that frustrated their natural good effects. 
In the eyes of the world she became ridiculous; and her 
familiarity with the men and women of the circus gave 
abundant matter for vile oomment. On the one hand, she 
loved incognita to visit and relieve the afflicted ; on the other, 
she must fly from town to town, from village to village ; must 
build herself villas and castles against the intrusion of 
natural curiosity, and ride her headlong horse-races against 
the demon of insomnia behind the shelter of a fan. 

Passionless in the common sense, and innocent of every 
shadow of coquetry, she prized her rare beauty; but she 
dressed plainly, and wore thick boots. She grew up, by her 
own confession, the most ignorant princess in Europe ; she 
died a woman of learning. She loathed the business of 
politics, and did more than any soul of her contemporaries 
to knit the bonds of the dual monarchy. Her husband made 
her Empress of Austria, she made herself a shrine in the 
hearts of the Magyar peoples as Queen of Hungary. The 
fear of madness, of old age, of painful and lingering death, 
clouded her last years ; the merciful dagger of a nameless 
imbecile ended her fears while yet she was the Elizabeth of 
a people’s heart. 


Fiction.. 

The Octopus. By Frank Norris. 

(Grant Richards. 6s.) 

This is one of the most exciting novels that we have read 
for a long time. If you demand thrilling incident, here it 
is, in plenty. Even the description of the ploughing of the 
Californian wheat ranch—thirty-fix'e ploughs, five shares 
and ten horses to a plough, the whole accomplishing seven 
hundred miles of furrow per day—even this mere descrip¬ 
tion has the quality of a sensational episode. As for the 
holding-up of the vestibule-flyer by a single robber, the 
sudden apparition of the mad broncho-buster at Annixter’s 
big barn-dance, the pursuit and capture of Dykes the 
murderer by a sheriff’s posse, the interview between the 
angry Ranchers’ League and their representative who had 
ratted to the Railroad—such things are done with a large, 
free, tumultuous movement which would make the fortune 
of a feuilleton. We mention the book’s baser merits first; 
we wish to have it clear that Mr. Norris is never within 
miles of dulness, that he is always telling a story. This fact 
being established, we proceed to state that Mr. Norris has 
produced on a vast scale a really remarkable study of 
national manners. One of the principal characters in 
this Californian novel is a young poet named Presley, 
whose ideas were probably not dissimilar from Mr. 
Norris’s. 

Something (to his idea not much) had been done to 
catch at that life in passing, but its poet had not yet 
arisen. The few sporadic attempts, thus he told himself, 
had only touched the key-note. He strove for the dia¬ 
pason, the great song that should embrace in itself a whole 
epoch, a complete area, the voice of an entire people, 
wherein all people should be included—they and their 
legends, their folk lore, their fightings, their loves and 
their lusts, their blunt, grim humour, their stoicism under 
stress, their adventures, their treasures found in a day and 
gambled in a night, their direct, crude speech, their 
generosity and cruelty, their heroism and bestiality, their 
religion and profanity, their self-sacrifice and obscenity— 
a true and fearless setting forth of a passing phase 
of history, uncompromising, sincere; each group iu its 
proper environment; the valley, the plain, and the moun¬ 
tain ; the ranche, the range, and the mine—all this, all the 
traits aud types of every community from the Dacotas 
to the Mexicos, from Winnipeg to Guadalupe, gathered 
together, swept together, welded and riven together in one 
single, mighty song, the Song of the West. That was 
xvhat he dreamed, while things without, names—thoughts 
for which no man had yet invented words, terrible form- 
' less shapes, vague figures, colossal, monstrous, distorted— 
whirled at a gallop through his imagination. 

Here is something of the Whitmanesque spirit which has 
animated Mr. Norris. He evidently sought for a vast 
natural subject, and he was fortunate enough to find it, in 
wheat. The Octopus is the first of a trilogy of novels. The 
second novel, The Pit, will deal with the distribution of 
wheat from the “ wheat-] >its ” of Chicago ; the third, The 
Wolf, will deal with the relief of a famine in an Old World 
community. The whole is the “ Epic of the Wheat.” It 
would be difficult, after all, to discover a more elemental 
theme than that of food. The Octopus portrays the growing 
of wheat on ranches of incredible acres, and the long fight 
between the growers and the railroad about freight-rates. 
This fend, and nothing else, is the main topic of the novel. 
If you wish to know whether freight-rates can be made 
interesting, read the book. There are love-stories in it, too, 
and very fine ones, but these are quite subsidiary. The 
railroad (the “octopus”) by dint of corruption and 
relentless chicane, wins everywhere: one is made to see 
how an unscrupulous railroad can stifle the industries of a 
State. The final result is a whole congeries of tragedies. And 
yet, when Presley, full of dark wrath, goes to Shelgrim, the 
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tries to render it modern by means of the bicycle and other 
wonders of recent applied science; and then, when the 
mood of adventure is exhausted, he returns to “ the orchard 
once more.” And he writes : 

“ It cauuot be. Tom,” she said sadly. “ But always I 
will love thee, dear.” 

“ Don't talk nonsense. It can be, and it will be, Ever. 
Why d’you say it cannot Y ” 

“ I be no lady, Toni,” she said. “ Would thee have to 
wife a maiden of whom thee wast ashamed ? ” 

He laughed. ‘‘What? Ashamed of the loveliest and 
prettiest and sweetest little darling in all the whole world '? 
And she the Lady Ever Mohuu ! ” 

Ever shook her head. “ I be but a village maid,” she 
said, “ and thee the squire.” 

He kissed her with a cry of “ Nonsense ! ” 

And she let him kiss her, and there was love in her eyes 
as he kissed her under the apple trees. 

We boldly state that we would rather con Mr. Jane’s annual 
catalogue of all the world’s fighting ships than hear his 
variations upon that instrument which Mr. Meredith has 
called a penny whistle. Mr. Jane’s talent does not seem to 
ns to be at all in the direction of fiction. He holds the 
sailor’s and soldier’s view of the English maid as something 
daintily compact of innocence and lilies pouting half-blown 
under boskage. Though, in fact, dead as Ariadne, the 
pretty, milky creature survives for him, and her apparition 
will ruin every novel he writes. 


mighty “ boss ” of the railroad, in order to give him a piece 
of nis mind, Shelgrim silences him in a few words : 

“ Try to believe this—to begin with— that railroads huild 
thnnselves. Where there is a demaud, sooner or later there 
will be a supply. Mr. Derrick, does he grow his wheat Y 
The Wheat grows itself. What does he count for Y Does 
he supply the force Y What do I count for ? Do I build 
the Railroad Y You are dealing with forces, young man, 
when you speak of Wheat and the Railroads, not with 
men. There is the Wheat, the supply. It must be carried 
to feed the People. There is the demand. The Wheat is 
one force, the Railroad another, and there is the law 
that governs them—supply and demand. Men have only 
little to do in the whole business. Complications may 
arise, conditions that bear hard on the individual—crush 
him, maybe— hut the Wheat will he carried to feed the people 
as inevitably as it will grow.” 

Mr. Norris, through six hundred pages, hints often at the 
greatness of Shelgrim, and, at last, when Shelgrim is intro¬ 
duced for a few minutes, he actually makes him seem great 
—a rare feat. The moral conceptions of the reader are 
thenceforward enlarged, and the frightful scenes which he 
has witnessed take their proper place as mere trifles in the 
great life of that organism which is the United States. 
“ Men were naught, death was naught, life was naught; 
Force only existed— Force that brought men into the 
world, Force that crowded them out of it to make way for 
the succeeding generation, Force that made the wheat grow, 
Force that garnered it from the soil to give place to the 
succeeding crop.” That seems to be Mr. Norris’s watch¬ 
word, Force. There is much more force than beauty in this 
extremely powerful novel, and yet not a little beauty also. 
The author has clearly been influenced by the earlier work 
of Zola. If Zola had written The Octopus the literary world 
would have rung with its Titanic excellence. As it is, Mr. 
Norris will probably have to wait for his due of apprecia¬ 
tion. He can afford to wait. The Octopus is not fault¬ 
less ; it is somewhat too loquacious, it lacks restraint, and 
the poetically-just death of the railroad representative at the 
end is a sad blot on it; but it is a brave thing, and a 
decisive victory over all sentimentalism. It is alive. You 
cannot do what you like with it; you have got to read it. 
For ourselves, we await The Pit with eagerness. 


Ever Mohan. By Fred T. Jane. 

(Macqueen. 6s.) 

The expert in titles would guess from this title that theMohuns 
(Mo-hoons) had been either famous or notorious in ages 
past, and that Mr. Jane had written a novel about a modern 
Mohun in whom the family characteristics strikingly sur¬ 
vived. The expert would be wrong in his reasoning, but 
correct in his conclusion. The Mohuns of the story are 
ever Mohun, but “ Ever ” is the highly singular name of 
the sweet girl-heroine. Mr. Jane is a thorough-going senti¬ 
mentalist, and he writes about a lad and a lass in a Devon 
orchard with primeval and ungrammatical gusto. He 
writes: 

And, thinking of these things my mind goes back to the 
orchard, to the sunshine on the blossom, and the air full of 
its sweet smell. Primroses thick on every hedgerow, 
passing now, and looking big and sad as ever they do at 
their dying; little green sprouts on all the bushes, and the 
blossom of the orchard falling in pink showers at every 
little wind-puff. And in this orchard I see like a picture, 
as I saw them on the day in my mind’s eye now, a lad 
growing tall and big, and a little maiden nigh lost in her 
great sun-bonnet. Brown eyes and light-brown hair, not 
a mixture often to be seen, but to they two a token of 
their birth and name. For the lad was Roger and the 
maiden Ever Mohun. 

Having created the “ old-world ” atmosphere, he at once 


The Luck of the Vails. By E. F. Benson. 

(Heinemann. 6s.) 

Tuts is what we roughly classify as an “uncle” book. 
From time immemorial the wicked uncle has helped out 
the story-teller, as the mother-in-law has aided the jester. 
Mr. Benson, in his latest story, stands in the following of 
the /lubes in the Wood and Uncle Silas, so far as motif is 
concerned, while in manner his lightness of touch—let us 
stick to our uncles—is of the school of Mr. Wells’s Select 
Conversations with an Uncle, and is quite refreshing after 
the lumbering melodrama of even more popular writers. 
For this is melodrama without a doubt. The “ Luck ” of 
the Vails is a mysterious goblet, encrusted with precious 
stones, which in the life of the Vail family is alternately 
lost and found. Upon the goblet is this inscription : 

When the Luck is found again, 

Fear both fire and frost and rain. 

Young Lord Vail finds the Luck by accident, but does not 
at first worry himself with the threat—or the grammar— 
of the legend. But at the same time Uncle Francis, the 
next heir, comes upon the scene, an old gentleman of 
benevolent appearance and engaging, though somewhat 
exaggerated, manners. He takes up his abode with his 
affectionate nephew, who is forthwith assailed by the most 
amazing series of disasters from “ both fire and frost and 
rain.” Meanwhile, Uncle Francis is most solicitous for his 
nephew’s welfare, rejoices in his hairbreadth escapes, and is 
devoted to his flute. Uncle Francis has a grim habit of 
tootling gaily upon his flute at the crisis of his most diabolical 
plans, and the melodramatic touch is most effective. There 
is an old house, too, with secret passages, in which the plot 
is worked out, and at the end a most exciting scene of the 
midnight hide-and-seek order. But, after all, we are not 
sure that we do not like Mr. Benson best when he remembers 
that he once wrote Dodo, takes us away from wicked uncles, 
honeycombed houses, and mysterious goblets, to London, 
and Lady Oxted and Evie Aylwin (in love with Lord Vail), 
and permits us to prattle in the best society. 
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Notes on Novels. 

These nut <’•< on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The History ok Sir Erhard 

Calmary. By Lucas Malet. 

The first long and elaborate book by Lucas Malet since 
The Wage* of &in. The scene, which is laid in the moor¬ 
land country of the northern part of Hampshire, in London, 
and in Naples, opens in the year 1812. The action covers a 
period of about three-and-thirty years, and relates the 
experiences and adventures of an English country gentle¬ 
man of an essentially normal tyjKi of character, subjected— 
owing to somewhat distressing antecedent circumstances— 
to very abnormal conditions of life. An early chapter 
describes Sir Richard’s birth, and the agony of his mother 
and her relations at the sight of his allliction. The story is 
long, leisurely, and minute. (Methuen. Gs.) 

A Union ok Hearts. By Katharine Tynan. 

Mrs. Hinkson can be depended on for poetic and humorous 
delineation of Irish life, and one tastes her qualities at once 
in sentences like these : “The double doors of Festus 
O’Moore’s house at Raheenbeg stood hospitably open. A 
swallow flew in and out in low, rapturous flight. . . . 

A couple of logs from the log-box held the doors hospitably 
open. There were a good many people coming to ask for 
the O’Moore in these days. If the visitors were ceremonious, 
’twas easier for them, having rung the bell, to step out of 
the sun and wait while Tim O’Rahilly, the butler, got into 
his shabby livery.” (Nisbet. Gs.) 

Love Idylls. By S. R. Crockett. 

Mr. Crockett in a sentimental mood (“ the tricksy maid 
clapped her hands and laughed merrily ”). 'Flic volume is 
beautifully printed, enclosed in parchment covers, and before 
beginning to read you must untie the green silk ribbands. 
One of the “ idylls ” is over a hundred pages in length, one 
about fifty, the others are short, and at the foot of each are 
neat little numerals stating the date when it was written. 
(Murray. 5s.) 

Fortune’s Darling. By Walter Raymond. 

Mr. Raymond sticks to his own people. This story takes 
us to Homersetsliire again, and deals with the tribulations 
and joys of Margaret Lane, who was locally known as 
“ Fortune’s Darling.” Hays the cobler’s wife of her, “ She 
do wear her soles to a hole right in the very middle. And 
that’s a sure sign 0 ’ luck and her even disposition.” And 
with the repetition of these words the book closes. A 
ipiaint and charming story. (Methuen. Gs.) 

Cardigan. By R. W. Chambers. 

An American historical novel of over live hundred closely- 
printed pages, by the author of The King in Yellow. It 
begins: “On the 1st of May, 1774, the anchor-ice, which 
for so many months had silver-plated the river’s bed with 
frosted crusts, was ripped off and dashed into a million 
gushing flakes by the amber outrush of the springtide flood.” 
Indians stalk through the pages — Mohawks, Cayugas, 
Senecas, Ouondagas, and Tuscaroras.” (Constable. Gs.) 

Rrjkeuiiy’s Folly. By Tom Gallon. 

“ London, on a wild and gusty night in early spring. A 

night on which shutters were blown down, and-.” This 

new novel by the author of Tatlerleg presents a series of 
pictures of the career of a man who, “ coming to England 
on a merely quixotic mission, is plunged in a (moment into 
the most extraordinary tragedy—and this, too, in the heart 
of a quiet suburb of London.” (Methuen. Gs.) 


A Jilt’s Journal. By Rita. 

The title fits the book, which is by the author of The 
Confessions of a Court Modiste. There were three girl 
friends—Claire de Creux, Lesley Heath, and “ I, Paula 
Trent.” Just as they were leaving school for good Paula, 
at the instigation of the others, decided to keep a journal. 

“ You are a born scribbler,” said Claire, “ and you will be 
able to make even commonplace things picturesque.” The 
journal is in three parts : “ The Desire of Knowledge,” 
“The Fruit of Knowledge,” and “A Little Laughter, and a 
Little Love.” (Unwin. Gs.) 

Blue Bonnets Ur. By Thomas Pinkerton. 

One more romance of Prince Charlie, with passages of 
humour. “ It’s an awfu’ thing,” said Hamish, “the deeeit- 
fu’ness o’ reeehes . . . it’s no sae much the deceitfu’ness 
i’ thersels : I never saw a sax pence change intil a deid leaf ; 
it’ll just change intil bawbees that’ll buy as much ; but it’s 
what reeehes bring aboot that’s sae wearifu’. If people hae 
reeehes ye hae to be poleet tae them ; and they’re seldom the 
maist interesting folk about ye; and they r re always the 
maist exactin’.” (Long. Gs.) 

Royal Georcie. By S. Bari no-Gould. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s-th story is full of squires and 

parsons of the days of George IV., and the lovers are called 
“suitors.” The very names act like a signal to the 
investigating nose : Parson Thirkleby, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
Squire Hullett, Mrs. Hornblower. A Dartmoor love-story, 
a parson, a missing will, and the backgrounds loved of Mr. 
Dendy Sadler. (Methuen. Gs.) 

The Westerners. By Stewart E. White. 

Indians, half-breeds, miners, six-shooters, gulches, claims, 
and dedicated to Mr. Robert Barr. 

“ Where are you from ? ” he asked bluntly. 

“ Ontario.” 

“Woods?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I thought you wasn’t no tenderfoot. Ever hit the ' 
trail ? ” 

“Not on these plaius. In the woods many times.” 
(Constable. Gs.) 

The Te.mi'tuess. By William Lk Ouei n. 

Mr. Le <)ueux packs his stories so full of gas-flare 
incident that it is difficult at a glance to discover 
the main thread. This one opens with a convict’s 
wedding in New Caledonia, but it wanders to many 
parts of the world, including Soho. Adventure, incident, 
intrigue, and crime pulse through the liook, and we suppose 
that our eye alights on one of its minor incidents when we 
read: “ A local sensation was produced in the district 
between Denmark Hill and Camberwell Gate, and the 
devout parishioners prayed for the preservation and well¬ 
being of their popular but absent curate.” (Ward, Lock. 
3s. Gd.) 

Margaret Hetherton. By E. L. Kierun. 

This is one of those stories which begin with steady 
rain, some financial embarrassment, and a governess’s am¬ 
bitions. The result, however, is pleasant. As a bright 
and wholesome love-story, Margaret Hntllterlon will do. 
(Unwin. Gs.) 

Baurry’s Daughter. By B. and M. Van Vorst. 

An amusing novel—an American importation, we fancy— 
for which we will say this much “ right here ’’: it contains 
the suddenest proposal of marriage that we ever met 
with in fiction or in life. It goes off like a spring-gun, and 
we do not wonder that Bagsby’s daughter, Alias Viole 
Bagsby, “ was too startled to start." (Grant Richards. Gs.) 
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From Mr. Murray's Educational List. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 

SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 

Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Maminlen College, Oxford. 

I. —COMMERCIAL FRENCH COURSE. In Two Parts. 

By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Magdalen College,Oxford, Assistant 
Master at Merchant Taylors’ Schools.aud MICHAEL BECKER, Professor 
at the Ecole Alsacicnne, Paris, Author of “ L’Allemand (’ommereial,” and 
** Lectures Pratiques d’AUemand Moderne.” Witit a Map. 

Part I. - Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with 
occasional Business Letters, arranged in a manner suited for Practical Teach¬ 
ing, and containing in an Appendix a clear System of French Grammar, with 
special reference to the Verb. Crown Svo, 2s. fid. 

Part II., comprising an Advanced Commercial Reader, will lx) duly an¬ 
nounce* 1. 

II. —BRITAIN over the SEA. A Reader for Schools. 

Compile*! and Edited by ELIZABETH LEE, Author of “A School History 
of English Literature,’* Ac.; Editor of "Cowper’s Task and Minor 
% Poems,” Ac. With 4 Maps of the British Empire at different i>eriod.s. 
Price 2s. 6*1, 

IN PREPARATION. 

III. —COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of 

Business Methods and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. 

IV. —AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of POETRY. 

By L4.URIK MAGNUS. 

V. —THE SOIL. By A. D. Hall, M.A , Principal of 

the South-Eastern Agricultural College. 


WORK8 BY PROFESSOR T. D. HALL. 

* A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

With Historical Introduction, Copious Exercises, and Apitcndices. Care¬ 
fully Revised Edition. Crown Svo, .‘Is. 6d. 

* A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for ELEMENT- 

ARY SCHOOLS. With numerous Exercises and carefully graduated 
Parsing Lessons. A New Edition. Crown Svo, Is. 

A MANUAL of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With 

Illustrations and Practical Exercises. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

New Edition ready imuuduttily. 

A CHILD S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Comprising: a full 

Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. 2s. 

* TRANSLATION at SIGHT ; or. Aids to Facility in 

the Translation of £at.in. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, carefully j 
selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. 2s. 

GREEK TESTAMENT READER. For Use in Schools. 

Comprising consecutive Extracts from the 8ynoptic Gospels and Passages 
from the Epistles of St. Paul. Crown 8vo, 2s. fid. 

The Eton Oollogc Series of chool Books. 

THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. For Use in the 

Higher Fonns. By FRANCIS RAWLINS, M.A., Fellow of King'* 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton College, and Rev. W. R. 

INI is, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Revised Edition. , 
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The New Education. 

Some American Ideals. 

America is ia travail giving birth to a monster who will 
make great changes in political and intellectual life. Germany 
and England are looking on, keenly interested in the struggle. 
No one would judge from the Press that anything unusual 
was taking place. The Press, which painfully reaches the 
intellectual level of a hundred years ago, reports, it is true, 
the proceedings at prize-gatherings, when the thoughts of 
men are narrowed with the progress of the Chairman’s 
address and an ex-Cabinet Minister’s call to Classics, when 
a new Hellas and a new Rome float into the vision of rapt 
extensionists. But these authorities are not thinking of 
education—they are thinking of learning, of our commercial 
supremacy ; of anything, in fact, but the real thing. 

Seriously, what is the significance of the New Teaching ? 
We cannot tell, but its aim is to divert men of the most 
subtle and original intellects to the training of youth, so 
that the potential directive power in the school children 
shall be completely actualised. 

The idea is that an educated person is necessarily always 
changing and influencing the society in which and by which 
he lives. Now society can only live and grow by the con¬ 
servation of those vital forces which make for its own pre¬ 
servation, and since free institutions are always evolving 
from simple to more complex states, it follows that those 
individuals will be best fitted to add to the communal good 
of such a State the more complex, resourceful, creative, 
subtle, and energetic their powers are. It is sometimes 
thought that individual development will lead to despotism ; 
but a despotism only occurs where you have either a non-pro¬ 
gressive society as in Egypt, or a society where class hatred 
leads to legislation in favour of the dominant class, as in 
Florence and Athens. There can, however, be no class conflict 
when each individual is a class to himself, or if conflict there 
be, it will be emulative rather than destructive. 

“A great individuality,” says Mr. Nettleship—i|uoted on 
page 177 in H. T. Mark’s book on Individuality and Moral 
Aim in American Education (Longmans)—“is a person in 
whom the universal humanity has reached a very high degree 
of development or differentiation ; one who concentrates in 
himself a great deal of human nature ; a person, therefore, 
of many sides, who is very ‘ representative ’ and touches 
others at innumerable points.” As we have only referred so 
far to intellectual development, it may be objected that the 
above definition does not apply, since only a moral as well as 
an intellectual individual could fulfil the above conditions. 
This is an old objection, and the American educators are not 
to be frightened into acquiescence of the theory that the 
moral and intellectual sides of character are independent. 
Their contention is, in effect, that you cannot teach morals 
in vacuo, and that if free play is given to a child’s faculties, 
and its environment contihually provokes the exercise of these 
faculties, its moral nature may be left to look after itself. 

It may be interesting to quote, in this connection, Mr. 
8. T. Dutton’s remarks (quoted by Mr. Mark, page 185): 
“ Much that is unsubstantial and valueless has been written 
upon the subject of moral instruction in the school, as 
though morals oould be taught like speHing and geography, 
and were not rather to be lived and practised. The new 
and, as I believe, better conception is that the individual, 
however circumspect he may be when considered apart from 
his fellows, only proves his real moral worth when ho shows 
his ability to combine with others and do well his part in any 
community." 


In Mr. Mark’s report very little reference is made to the 
specific purpose and utility of the various subjects included 
in the curriculum, or to the characteristic differences in 
their presentation to the pupil. Speaking generally, we 
may say that the new education works through induction 
and experiment rather than through deduction in the teach¬ 
ing of what may be called demonstrable subjects—mathe¬ 
matics, logic, science ; but it is not so unphilosophical as to 
consider that there can ever be a complete separation of 
d priori and a posteriori reasoning. The child finds out for 
himself pleasurably what, by theold method, he had crammefl 
into him distressfully. The American teachers and parents 
—conferences of the two classes arc a feature of American 
life—are resolved that their children shall learn about things 
at first hand, and they believe that it is not the knowledge 
acquired which is the end of education, but the process of 
its acquisition. Consequently their immediate aim is to 
perfect this process, and to secure that every school shall 
be both like and unlike eveiy other school. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of American educa¬ 
tion is that 93 per cent, of its teachers for the whole of the 
cities of the United States are women. In Washington, 
out of 900 teachers only 100 are men. In one city the 
whole of the fifty-nine elementary schools do not contain a 
single male teacher. This fact may account both for the 
extraordinary enthusiasm in education and for the national 
faith in kindergarten and in psychology; possibly also it 
may point to what may become a conspicuous defect, the 
separation of practice from idea and the too great reliance on 
Froebel and Pestalozzi. In England we know how very 
inefficient as a body kindergarten teachers are, and yet their 
enthusiasms, their ideals, are irreproachable. No doubt the 
kindergarten of to-day compares very favourably with the 
infant schools of the last generation, but there cannot be 
much intelligence behind a system which makes a fetish 
of Froebel’s “gifts,” and is as word-bound as any of the 
systems which Froebel laboured to dethrone. 

With all the benefits that flow from a freer and pleasanter 
school life, one cannot help noticing a tendency, amongst 
the advocates of the new education, to superficiality and 
insincerity, a too great readiness to accept formula, and to 
reject in theory principles which unconsciously or insincerely 
they carry out rigidly in practice. Is this danger threatening 
America ? 

When an Englishman speaks of the utility of education he 
is generally thinking of the price which a knowledge of 
certain subjects fetches in the open market. If he refuses a 
place for classics in the school curriculum his rejection 
is not based on considerations of the superiority or inferiority 
of Latin and Greek as educational subjects, but simply that 
classical learning is monetarily indeterminate. The sub¬ 
jective value of studies, their use as instruments in stimulating 
thought and developing initiative in the learner, has no 
significance for him. But although this sense of utility is 
terribly current in England, yet here and in America there 
are a few who are striving with all their powers to give 
prevalence to the idea that education must always be 
considered in relation to the economic evolution and 
supremacy of the State ; or, to give a paradoxical turn to 
the idea, we might say that when the monetary equivalence 
of education is zero to the individual his value to the State 
is incalculable. Perhaps Horace’s line, “ rich in the common 
thing, poor in the private,” expresses best what is meant by 
educational utility. 

In answering the question, “ What do American educators 
accept as the true view of individuality, and how do they 
endeavour to relate it to the moral and social aim which is 
fundamental in education ? ” Mr. Mark very admirably says : 
“The type of individuality at which American school dis¬ 
cipline in the long run aims is one which shall prepare the 
child for community life.” It is for the future to show 
how this inspiration will work itself out in reality. 
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Reviews. 

Roman Public Life. 

Homan 1‘uhUe Life. By A. H. J. Greenidge. (Macmillan. 

IDs. 6(1.) 

Classical students in this country during the last half-cen¬ 
tury have, as a rule, been Hellenists rather than Latinists. It 
is noticeable that, of a hundred and twenty-four authorities on 
Roman constitutional history tabulated by Mr. Greenidge in 
his " Select Biography,” all but sixteen are foreign. It would 
seem, however that at this moment no little is beiog done to 
remove the reproach on English scholarship. All other writers 
on the subject are, of course, but as pigmies beside that 
colossus, Mommsen ; but, even if Prof. Pelham's muynnm opus 
hangs tire, Mr. Warde Fowler’s Jiuman Festivals and the school 
history of Messrs. How and Leigh, both written in Oxford 
during the last few years, are works which no historian can 
afford to despise. The same may be said of the volume before 
us, which, like Mr. Fowler's book, and au earlier essay on 
Greek constitutional history of Mr. Greeuidge’s own, forms 
part of the useful series of “ Handbooks of Arelnoology and 
Antiquities.” Under the title of Roman Public Life, Mr. 
Greenidge endeavours 

to touch, however briefly, on all the important aspects of 
public life—central, municipal, and provincial ; and thus to 
exhibit the political genius of the Roman in connection with 
all the chief problems of administration which it attempted to 
solve. 

Two opening chapters trace the growth of the Roman constitu¬ 
tion in its regal and republican stages. The developed product 
is then surveyed and analysed from various points of view. 
The status and functions of the various magistrates, of the 
populus and the senate, receive consideration in due turn, 
together with the external relations of Rome to the rest of 
Italy and to the extra-Italian provinces. The transition from 
republic to empire is next dealt with, and Mr. Greenidge dis¬ 
cusses at great length the ingenious methods by which Octavius 
and his advisers engrafted upon the old constitution the 
amaziug substantial novelty of the principate with the least 
possible disturbance of traditional forms. A study of the re¬ 
action of the principate upon Italy and the provinces closes the 
book. Originally, Mr. Greenidge proposed to make his scope 
sufficiently extensive to include the organisation of the Latin 
Empire by Diocletian and his successors. Considerations of 
space led him to abandon his design, but it is to be hoped that 
he will see his way to resume it in a separate treatise. The 
accession of Diocletian is, no doubt, a convenient point for a 
break, but the Roman constitution did not really cease to evolve 
itself when the principate was merged in the monarchy. Even 
as it stands, Mr. Greenidge’s book is of the highest value. It 
rests upon a base of real erudition, and displays in a marked 
degree those qualities of logical ordering, lucidity, and clear¬ 
headedness which so definite a subject as Roman history 
emphatically requires. It will serve not only as an admirable 
handbook for the schools, but also as a comprehensive and 
authoritative work of general reference. We know of nothing 
iu English which quite covers the same ground, although in 
German one might point to corresponding sections in the even 
more wide-reaching llawlliucli edited by Iwan von Muller, and 
the monumental treatise, translated into French but not into 
English, of Marquardt and Mommsen. 


Rome anti the Greeks. 

.1 History of Rome up to .1.1). A00, with Essays. Maps, awl 
Jols to Memory , arrintyrd for use in flie Iliyher Forms of 
Schools, at the Universities , anti for the Civil Service Examina¬ 
tions. By Eustace H. Miles, M.A. (Grant Richards. 8s. Od.) 

A History of Rome for Hiyh Schools ami Academies. By George 
Willis Botsford, Ph.D. (Macmillan. Os. (id.) 

.( Short History of the Hreeks from the Earliest Tims to U.Q. 
116. By E. S. Sbuckburgh, M.A. (Cambridge : University 
Press. Is. 6d ) 

Little Arthur's History if Greece. By A. H. Walpole. (John 
Murray. 2s. 6d.) 

Tub difficulty of breaking up history into portions that the 

average mind has time and power to assimilate is one that is 

ever bathing the pedagogue. With more or less success it is 


attempted in this direction and that, and constantly it is dis¬ 
counted by the protest of the person who looks “ with wide eyes, 
calm, upon the whole of things,” with the reminder that history 
is one, and that to dissever its parts is to shatter a diamond. 
Nevertheless, the human intellect and time and opportunity 
being limited, in practice it must be done. 

It is this desire for a historical whole that makes the history 
of the Roman Empire and the history of the Greek States 
matter of such perennial value. There, if anywhere, we may 
find a portion of history that is complete iu itself—having 
beginning, middle, and end. Documents are ample but not 
voluminous. The blessed restraint enforced by the absence of 
the priuting-press, scarcity of writing material, and a clumsy 
system of penmanship, has acted as an efficacious extinguisher 
of the ineffectual. The documents extend practically over the 
periods of complete evolution and deliquescence. The process 
by which the state grows, the natural stages of transition from 
one form of government to another, the recurrence of economic 
and social problems that vex our own day, may be watched iu 
these mirrors. 

It is iu such a spirit that Mr. Miles, Lecturer in Ancient 
History to the Cambridge Board of Civil Service Studies, 
approaches his subject. His book is arranged upon a plan that 
at first view is rather battling. The consecutive historical 
narrative is a mere pebble in the midst of a vast snowball. 
The bulk of the b .ok consists of Introduction and Supplement, 
comprising over a huudred essays on questions of never-failing 
interest to examiners. What bonds of union held the Romans 
together? What influences had Rome’s geography upon her 
success and failure ? What effects had Roman Religion upon 
Rome History ?—such are the questions which the author 
rightly holds to lie in the heart’s heart of history. His papers 
in response are the work of a man who knows his subject, as 
he is called upon to know it, through and through. “ Full 
marks ” is the verdict that one naturally brings in if asked to 
assess his little hard-boiled essays. Nothing probably could 
be contrived more effectually to fulfil their laudable purpose. 
There is only just this to murmur against—Mr. Miles seems 
rather too generously to accommodate his style to that which 
obtaius among the pupils whom it is his mission to form. 
F’or instance, on the “ Lessons which Roman History Teaches 
Us ” we read: “Our workhouse system has, perhaps, as many 
disadvantages as the Rome Corn-distribution, and it is worse 
iu one way, in that it often allows to the poor so large a quan¬ 
tity of luxuries and stimulauts: this is very unscientific.” 
Given the fact, it may be; but what does the sixth-form boy 
know about the economic question involved ? And anyway, 
why ” very ” ? But the book is a monument of whole-souled 
industry, for which, whatever its faults of style—and they are 
plentiful—the world of educationists may be thankful. 

From across the Atlantic—namely, from Cambridge, Mass, 
—comes Dr. Botsford’s History “ for high schools and 
academies.” This is good, plain-sailing narrative, remarkable 
at first view for the careful distinction between myth and 
history; this the author draws at every point. “ Myth 
asserts” is a favourite opening of his. In plan the book 
resembles the History of Greece, by the same' author, and the 
rather closely condensed narration extends to the time of 
Charlemagne. For educational purposes the running fire of 
questions which, under the title “ .Studies.” at the end of the 
volume searches the several chapters will be of service; aud 
there is a bibliography suggesting libraries appropriate to 
divers purses and inclinations, which should serve, at least, to 
keep humble such students as, having read such a volume 
as this to which it is appended, might be apt to rush away with 
the impression that they know something of the subject. The 
book is very freely illustrated. 

Mr. Shuckburgh’s Short History of the Greeks has a place iu 
the “ Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges,” 
which is intended iu the first place for the use of pupil teachers 
and candidates for certificates. At the same time consideration 
has been shown for the needs of Secondary and Public Schools, 
and from the point of view of these latter there is no reason 
why the present volume should not be warmly welcomed. The 
narrative is scholarly and clear, and the text, about which 
you find your way by means of convenient finger posts set iu 
every paragraph, is relieved with maps, photographs, and line 
engravings. What a wonderful little laud it was in which a 
dozen histories unfurled themselves in miniature; wherein 
intrigue and treachery and cruelty and all noblest and basest 
passions strive like animalcules in the water-drop, as if the 
bearing up of the firmament depended upon the predominance 
of this or that mere township. Only, of" wbatunits were they 
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composed ! Every craftsman an artist, Shakspere (say) at 
Drury Lane, Milton recited at the street corner, Pheidias at the 
command of the County Council, Demosthenes holding forth at 
the Marble Arch. Nothing wanting but a little kindness, a 
little mercy, a tinge of humility, a little forbearance—just so 
much as should temper the ravening of nature and the fierce¬ 
ness of the struggle for the extinction of the unfit. And 
because of that defect of a defect they have passed away, been 
thrown again into the melting-pot, to be shaped anew by the 
untiring artificer. Let us not forget to add that Mr. Shuck- 
burgh’s work is worthy of his reputation. 

We like very much the History upon which Little Arthur 
(who must be getting a big boy now; to our knowledge he 
was deeply interested in King Alfred and the cakes thirty years 
ago) is invited to concentrate himself. 


Stonyhu rst. 

Slimi/hurst, its Past History and /.if in the Present. My George 

Gruggeu, S.J., and Joseph Keating, iS.J. (Kegau Paul. 

7s. (id.) 

The history of the great Jesuit college has recently been told’ 
on the occasion of its centenary celebration of its migration to 
English soil, in the monumental Centenary Record of which 
Father John Gerard is the author. From the day of its founda¬ 
tion by Father Robert Persons, of hotly disputed fame, in 1 M'i, 
to the day of its final migration to Shereburn manor house, the 
property of the Weld family, the life of the institution was a 
series of struggles against suspicion, persecution, anil poverty, 
such as nothiug less than an heroic constancy could have over¬ 
come. From Eu the little company transferred itself to St. 
Omar in Artois. Thence it was compelled to decamp secretly, 
the boys going cheerfully forward in batches by waggon to 
Bruges. There, in 177J, during the temporary dissolution of 
the society, the authorities vainly endeavoured to force upon 
these young Englishmen alien masters—tried at the point of 
the bayonet, and must finally send for the Rector and Prefect 
of Studies out of prison to protect the soldiery. At Liege, 
under the wing of the Prince-Bishop, tbe college found a home 
till the French Revolution made the frying-pan hotter than 
the tire. Its members brought back with them to their native 
laud customs of study and of sport that epitomised its history. 
The classics were studied in the loose, voracious manner of the 
sixteenth century. It was not till lsfiO, such is the con¬ 
servative spirit of the Boy, that “ London” cricket superseded 
the game that 8hakspere played. The forms were named— 
indeed, are still named - Syntax, 1’oetry, Rhetoric, and the like. 
But the lapse of a hundred years has brought the curriculum 
for practical purposes into harmony with that of the public 
schools and the universities. The changes and development of 
the course of studies is carefully traced iu pages which should 
be of value to the specialist. The most singular feature of the 
existing discipline is the manner in which, in the case of the 
“ philosophers,” the liberty of university freshmen is wisely 
tempered with a discipline that ensures at least eight hours of 
solid work in the day. The wheel has gone full circle, and 
already have been gathered in the firstfruits of the policy which 
permits, iu more tolerant times, Catholics to enter gates of 
Oxford and Cambridge from which Persons and his fellow 
intransigeants came out. Fathers Gruggen and Keating have 
produced a book which should interest all who are students of 
English character and the history of polite letters. 


Health in the School. 

Hr hoot. Hyyieitr. By Ho] ic and Browne. (Cambridge; Univer- 
versity Press. Us fid.) 

Along with the d-maud for the expert iu modern life there is 
a concurrent demand that the expert shall constantly practise 
trespassing On his brother expert’s domain. Besides the differ- 
entiatiou of functions always going on in complex societies, 
there is continually associated with it their partial integration. 
The schoolmaster tends more and more to slough his " clerical ” 
responsibili'ies—a few committees still see in three letters 
warrant for virtue and scholarship—and to take on the duties 
of the family doctor. Especially is this the case with the 
country schoolmaster, who should know thoroughly the prin- 
cij’les of sanitation, how a “ trap ” acts, for instance, in pre¬ 
venting the escai»e of noxious gases, and that “ dry and 


impermeable rocks, slates, chalk, gravel, permeable sandstones 
are usually healthy and dry,” and make good foundations for 
school buildings. He should be competent to give first-aid to 
the injured, to bandage a limb skilfully, and to know what to 
do in raises of fainting, bleeding, bums, and bruises. He should 
have a knowledge, too, of children's complaints—their infec¬ 
tiousness and symptoms ; and should understand the physiology 
of the eye, to minimise strain and to detect defect in vision. 
For the urban schoolmaster this kind of knowledge is less 
essential, a doctor beiug usually within call. 

But all schoolmasters, urban and rural alike, should bo 
psychologists—that is, they should be trained observers, 
always alert for signs which betray listnessness, braiu fatigue, 
over-strain, and nervousness. And if to these qualifications 
the teacher is by nature something of an artist himself, the 
children under his care will learn to comprehend good literature 
intellectually and to feel it emotionally; they will learn, also, 
often sub-consciously, the beauty of natural forms in clouds, 
leaves, flowers, hills, waves, and to appreciate the beauty and 
inventiveness in imitative jtud symbolic forms in a piece of 
sculpture, line engraving, a yacht, and a Gothic moulding. 

Naturally Messrs. Hope and Browne do not deal iu a 
manual on hygiene with esthetic culture or sub-conscious 
influence; but they are none the less alive to the fact that no 
book and no routine and reliance on system will ever take the 
place of careful observation and study of child-life. If the 
doctor is allowed access to the schoolroom, it is not that he 
may oust the teacher from it, but that he may help tbe teacher 
to interpret in physiological language much that the teacher 
is familiar with psychically. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say that the schoolmaster has done no little in educating the 
medical expert. It is not so usual now for the medical man to 
withdraw a child slightly indisposed from the companionship 
of his schoolmates, and to commit him to the loneliuess of 
home life; nor does he talk with the irresponsibility born of 
purely anatomical studies of over-pressure and the necessity 
for complete rest. .Similarly, the parent who confesses to the 
schoolmaster that her boy‘‘loafs ” when at home, and that, 
therefore, he ought to have home work piled on so that the 
interval until bed-time may be filled up, is happily becoming 
extinct, and the modern parent is beginning to learn that 
“ loafing” is produced by repression, by an unnatural restraint 
which keeps a child at tasks which do not exercise his mind 
or body, and consequently when he is liberated he cannot 
make good use of his leisure. Never having learnt the 
fascination of doing what he likes, his leisure is ill-spent. 

Much of the preseut volume naturally has to do with what 
we may call tbe “ mechanics ” of hygiene, but the concluding 
chapters on overpressure will be found suggestive to many 
familiar with the literature of hygiene. We have space for 
two short passages only : 

The working of the higher intellect is an inscrutable mystery, 
and cannot be measured except in a rough and very inaccurate 
manner. It might be supposed that a ohild’s capacity to learn 
lesions would alford a safe guide to the oondition of its brain. 
But no—as well attempt to measure the healthiness of its 
digestion by its capacity to swallow food. 

Over-pressure is not a positive condition, but a failure to 
reach the potentiality of the bodily and mental strength in any 
given child, and due not to one cause but to the action of a 
number of small influences which should in the course of 
nature be allowed to make for perft ct development. 

The book should be read by all young teachers. 


Kn Masse. 

(Jar Public Hchools. By J. G. Cotton Miuchin. (Is. 

“ Few things,” says Mr. Minchin in his preface, “ iu the 
perusal of biographies have struck me more than the manner 
iu which the influence of the school and its surroundings on 
the subject of the biography, who spent his boyhood there, has 
been ignored.” The object of the author is to trace that 
influence, but we cannot say that he has done it with any con¬ 
spicuous success. That it exists is universally admitted, but to 
demonstrate it in individuals is a different matter. Mr. Miuchin 
is an industrious compiler of facts, and bis book forms a useful 
reference volume, consisting us it does of compart historical 
sketches of all our principal public schools. But with public 
school histories already thick upon our shelves, and at least 
two good series in course of publication, the book is recom¬ 
mended only by its rather painful comprehensiveness. 
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Text Books, School 


Books, &c. 


English. 

Lamb : Select Essays. Edited by Agues Wilson. (Blackwood. 
2s. 6d.) 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, and heals: Self linns. Edited by A. D. 

Inues, M.A. (Blackwood. 2s. (id.) 

Pape: Select Poems. Edited by George Soutar, M.A., Litt.D. 
(Blackwood. 2s. 6d.) 

Hardilt: Essays on Poetry. Edited by D. Nichol Smith, M.A. 
(Blackwood. 2s. (id.) 

These are four volumes in the recently started series known as 
“ Blackwood’s English Classics.” All four are. carefully edited 
by competent scholars; but they will not all be of equal use 
to practical teachers. Pope, for instance—who, at the best, is 
second-rate stuff for educational purposes- has already been 
edited ad nauseam ; and Dr. Soutar. like his predecessors, seems 
to have found it difficult to avoid overloading his text with 
annotations, many of which deal with topics of minimal im¬ 
portance. The volumes of Iamb and Ha/litt—especially the 
latter—break somewhat new ground for text-books. But here, 
again, the tradition of the commentator is rather at war with 
common sense. To set students to read Lamb and Hazlitt, as 
largely and as intelligently as possible, is excellent; to set 
them to get up the trivial contemporary allusions in either 
writer is lamentable. We notice, with some amusement, that 
both editors are called upon, or think themselves called upon, 
to write a note on the “Speaker” of Dr. William Enfield. 
Mr. Nichol Smith devotes forty-seven words to the point, Miss 
Wilson eight. We fancy it really deserves—none. For Mr. 
Innes’s volume on Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats we have 
nothing but praise. The selection is admirably made; the 
notes show strenuous restraint, but give all that is necessary. 
Perhaps the introduction is a little difficult for students of the 
class likely to make use of this series. 

Woodstock. Edited by H. Corstorphine. (Black. Is. (id.) 
Kenilworth. Edited by E. S. Davies, M.A. (Black. Is. 6d.) 
Old Mortality : a Continuous Reader. (Black, ls.net.) 

“Sir Walter Scott” Readers for Vouny People. 11 vols. (Black. 
Is. 6d. each.) 

Here we have Scott in three distinct forms, adapted to readers 
of three grades. We have already commended the earlier 
numbers of Messrs. Black’s “ School Edition,” to which 
Woodstock and Kenilworth belong, and we are glad to see 
further progress made in it- No better holiday text-books for 
fourth-form boys are in the market. For the Continuous 
Reader there is also a good deal to be said. It is Scott, with 
the longueurs cut out -a process which, if we remember right, 
Robert Elsmere found effective with a class of village lads in 
Surrey. The Readers for Young People, on the other hand, are 
not Scott at all. They are Scott's stories rewritten in simple 
modern English. Here, we think, the success of Charles Lamb 
with Shakespeare has been a pitfall to lesser folk, Charles 
Lamb was a genius. And, without the "Tales,” boys would 
have to wait a great deal longer for Shakespeare than they 
need do for Scott. 

In Memoriam. Edited by Arthur W. Robinson, B.D. (Pitt 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 

A ooop deal has been written from time to time about Jn 
Memoriam, but the student will hardly find a more intelligent 
and sympathetic guide than Mr. Robinson’s modest little 
edition. All the difficulties are fully explained out of a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and the parallel 
passages quoted to illustrate Tennyson’s thought from con¬ 
temporary thinkers, such as George Eliot, Dr. Martineau, 
Ruskin, and others, are particularly interesting. Just a few of 
Mr. Robinson's notes seem a little superfluous. Does any 
reader of 

Now burgeous every maze of quirk 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow, 

really need to be told that “ quick ” means “ quick-set hedge,” 
that “ squares ” are “ fields,” and “ ashen roots ” are “ roots of 
ash trees ” r We do not quite agree with Mr. Robinson that it 
was “ no part of my business as a commentator to venture 
upon any judgment as to the permanent worth of what 


Tennyson has written ”; but his caution to the student to 
make “ sparing use ” of the notes “ until at all events he has 
grappled for himself with the thought of the poet,” might with 
advantage be reproduced by many editors. 

Chaucer: The Prologue, The Knightrs Tale* The N mines Preslcs 
Tale. Edited by Mark H. Liddell. (Macmillan. 3s. (id.) 

Prof. Liddell is of opinion that no class-room text of 
Chaucer “ containing the most recent results of scholarship in 
this field, and written in English for English sjleaking students,” 
is at present accessible. Whether this be so or not, he is doubt¬ 
less himself well qualified, as one of the editors of the “ Globe ” 
Chaucer, to supply such a want. He writes for advanced 
st udents, and. though he does not wholly disregard the literary 
qualities of Chaucer, his treatment is mainly philological. He 
has critical footnotes ; explanatory terminal notes, which are 
not quite so full or 'discursive as Prof. Hkeat’s ; a good glossary; 
and a very elaborate introduction on Middle English phrase¬ 
ology, inflection, syntax, and versification. It is a very 
thorough piece of work ; but what we really want to see is 
a good school edition, which will give tbe minimum of philology 
necessary to enable a fairly intelligent boy to read the text 
without stumbling, and for the rest will approach Chaucer aB 
literature rather than as Middle Euglish. Mr. Pollard’s little 
edition of “ The Squire’s Tale” perhaps comes nearer to the 
ideal than others we have seen. 


An Elementary Old English Reader. Edited by Alfred J. 
Wyatt. (Pitt Press. -Is. 6d.) 

Tins hook is intended to be, with the same writer's Old 
English Grammar, an introduction [to Anglo-Saxon. It 
draws upon prose literature only, and the prose literature of 
Wessex. The extracts are taken from the translations of 
Orosius and of Gregory’s Cura Pastoral is ascribed to King 
Alfred, and from the earlier part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
which belongs to the same school. Mr. Wyatt is a safe guide ; 
he has graded the difficulties of the book by the use of greater 
or less fulness in the notes, and with the help of Miss Amy L. 
Lake has bestowed great pains upon the glossary. 

The George Eliot Reader. By Elizabeth Lee. (Blackwood. 2s.) 
Quite a fascinating little volume. Miss Lee has mainly 
confined her selection to George Eliot’s rural bits, and has 
arranged them under the headings of “England—1800-1830," 
“ Boys and Girls,” “ Country Scenes,” “ Portraits,” “ Sketches 
of Character,” “ T,overs.” The return to the soil is becoming 
rather a watchword of modern education, and we cannot 
imagine anyone having the good fortune to be introduced to 
literature through this Reader without loving country scenes 
and country folk the more for it ever after. 

The Picture Shakespeare: Julius Casar. (Blackie. Is.) 

This is practically a re-issue of the corresponding volume in 
Messrs. Blackie's “ Junior School Shakespeare.” It has been 
“revised by practical teachers” (an excellent plan), and 
furnished with some of Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations 
from the “Henry Irving Shakespeare.” No doubt all school 
books—at least, for junior classes—should he illustrated. 

An Introduction to the industrial and Social History of England 
By Edward P. Cheyuey. (Macmillan, (is.) 

A valuable handbook, serving as a useful summary of a great 
deal of research into social and economic history which has 
been done in England and America during recent years, and in 
which Prof. Cheyuey has taken bis own share It is clear and 
well-informed throughout, but the chapters on the medieval 
period are, perhaps, the best part of it. These deal with such 
interesting and difficult subjects as the manorial system, the 
rise and decay of guild-merchants and craft-guilds, and the 
economic changes of the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
On all these points, Prof. Cheyney’s treatment, which is upon 
broad, general lines, should be of great service to the student. 
A variety of interesting illustrations are provided, and good 
bibliographies. 


.Ira Outline History of the British Empire: from 1500 to 1870. 
By William Harrison Woodward. (Pitt Press, ls.6d.net.) 

This is an abridged edition of a larger work on the same 
subject by the same writer. . In spite of the title-page the 
narrative does not stop at 1870. Several events, such as the 
annexation of New Guinea and the assumption by the late 
Queen of the title of Empress of India, carry it beyond that 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Oataloguos forwarded pomt from on application* 


BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

General Editor—H. W. AUDEN. M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes 

College. 

CASAR.—GALLIC WAR. I.-III. By J. M. Hardwich, M.A., 

Rugby. 1 m. 6<1. 

CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR. IV., V. By St. j. B. Wynne-#im.son, 

L. M.A., Rugby. With nr without Vocah., Is. Oil. Vorali. separately, 3d. 

C/ESAR. CALLIC WAR. VI., VII. By C. A. A. DO PONTKT, 

M. A., Harrow. Is. Gd. 

VIRGIL.—CEORCIC. I. By J. Saiujeaunt, M.A., Westminster. 

Is. ftl. 

VIRGIL.—CEORCIC. IV. By J. Sarqbaunt, M.A, Is. 6<i. | 

VIRGIL—£NEID. V., VI. By St. J, B. Wynne-Wii.lson, M.A. 

Is. 6d. 1 

HORACE.—ODES. I., II. By J. S ARG K AUNT, M.A Is fid. ! 

CICERO.-IN CATILINAM. I.-IV. By h. w. Auden, m a. is. m . 

OVIO.—METAMORPHOSES (Selections). By j. H. Vince, W.A., I 

Brodfleld. Is. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES.—OLYNTHIACS. I.-IH. By H. Shabby, m.a., 

Hereford. Is. Gd. 

HOMER.—0DTS3EV. VI. By E. E. Sikes, M.A., St. John’s 

College, Cambridge. Is. Oil. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. I., II. By A. Jaggf.r, B.A., nymers 

College, Hull. Is. Od. 

IN THE PRESS. 

LIVY. XXVIII. By G, Middleton, M.A., and A. Sodtar, M.A. I 
SALLUST.—JUGURTHA. By J. F. Smedley, M.A., Westminster. 

BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A, formerly Examiner in 
English in the University of Aberdeen. 

MACAULAY.—LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. Niciiol Smith, M.A. I 

Is. Gd. 

COLDSMITH.—TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLACE, AND OTHER 

POIM8. By J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. Is. (Id. 

8C0TT.-LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. E.W .Collins, M a. Is. Od. 

MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I.-IV. By J. Logie 

ROBERTSON, M.A. 2a. Oil. 

COWPER.—THE TASK, AND MINOR POEMS. By Elizabeth 

LEE. 2s. 6d. 

JOHNSON-LIVES OF MILTON AND A0DI80N. By Professor 

J. W. DUFF, M.A. 2s. 8d. 

CARLYLE.—ESSAY ON BURNS. By John Downib, M.A 2s. Od. 

POPE-ESSAY ON CRITICISM, RAPE OF THE LOCK, ANO 

OTHMR POEMS. By (3. SOUTAR, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. 8d. 

HAZLITT.—ESSAYS ON POETRY. By D. Nichol Smith, M.A. 

2s. Gd. 

WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, ANO KEAT8. By A. D. Inne*, 

M.A. 2s. 6<f. 

LAMB-SELECT ES8AY8. By Agnes Wilson. 2s. 6d. 

SCOTT.— M ARMION. By Alexander Mackik, M.A. Is fid. 

[ Shortly. 

Other Volumes to follow. 

BLACKWOODS’ 

SIMPLEX CIVIL SERVICE COPY BOOKS. 

By JOHN T. PEARCE, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 

ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

No. 1.— Elements, Short Letters, Words; No. 2—Long Letters, Eeay Words; 
No. 3 Capitals, Half-Line Words; No. t—Text. Doublo Ruling Sentences; 
No. 6—Half-Text. Sentenees, Figures; No. 6—Intermediate, Tranxcriirtion 
Ac.; No. 7—Small Hand. Double Ruling; No. 8-Small Hand, Single Ruling. 

THE UNIVERSaTwRITING BOOKS. 

To accompany the above Series. No. 1 is adapted for Lower Classes. No. 2 for 
Higher Classes. Priee 2d. each. 

THE TEACHER'S GUIDE TO WAITING. By John T. Pearce, 

B.A., Leith Academy. Price 6<1. 


ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 

Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 

Rector, U.F. Church Training College, Glasgow. 

Bk. I., Is.; Bk. II., Is. 4d.; Bk. III., Is. Gd.; Bk. IV., Is. 6d. 

BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by R. BRIMLKY JOHNSON. 

Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo 
volumes, stiff paper covers, Is.; cloth. Is. Od. 

The Merchant of Venice. [Bendy, j The Tempeet. [Bendy. 

Richard II. [ Ready. Ae You Like It. [ Ready, 

Julius Caesar. [Ready. Henry V. [Ready. 

Macbeth. Immediately. 

Other8 in preparation. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

History of English Literature. Hy.I. Logic Robertson, M.A. 3s. 

Outlines of Inglith Literature. By the Sim* Author. Is. Gd. 

Inflish Verse for Junior Olaseee. By the 8amf. Author. Part I., 
Chaucer to Coleridge. Part 11., 19th Century Poets, is. Gd. net each. 

English Prose for Junior and Senior Claeses. By the Sun 

Author. Part I., Malory to Johnson. Part II., 19th Century Writers. 
2s. Gd. each. 

Infllsh Drama. By the Samf. Author. 2s. Gd. 

The Qeorge Eliot Reader. By Elc/ahith Lkr. With Introduction 
and Portrait. 2s. 

Storm on th’s Dictionary. College Edition, 7s. Gd.; School Edition, Is. 
103 Stories for OompOSition. In Alternative Versions. Is. 3d. 

Elementary Grammar and Composition. Is. 

Thinys of Every Day. A Popular Science Reader. Illustrated. 2a. 


L\TIN AND GREEK. 

Higher Latin Unseens- By H. W. Audkn, M.A. 2s. Od. < 

Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. Annex, M.A. 2s. Gd. ‘v* A 'ey, 5s. net. 
Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Wilson, M.A. 2s. Gd. Key, 5«. net. 

Lower Latin Unseens. liy W. Lonnie, M.A. 2s. 

First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. Wilson, M.A. 2s. Gd. 
Tales of Anoiont Thessaly. By J. W. E. Pk van;, M.A. Is.- 
Hlghsr Qroek Unseens. By H. W. Audkn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Qreek Prose. By H. W. Audkn, M.A. 2s. Gd. Key, 6s. net. 
Qroek Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. Audf.x, M.A. Interleaved. 3s. Gd. 
Qreek Tost Papers. By James Moir, Litt.D., LL.D. 2s. Gd. 

Key, 5s. net. 

Lower Qreek Prose. By K. P. Wilson, M.A. 2s. «d. •** Key, 5s. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Historical Reader of Early French By Prof. H. A. Strong, and 
L. D. Baknktt, M.A., Litt.D. 3s. 

All Fronoh Verbs In Twelve Hours (except Defective Verbs). By 
A. J. Wvatt. Is. I [Immediately. 

French Tost Papers. For Civil Service and University Students. By 
Em ilk B. le FK1N901S. f Immediately. 

The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. By Alkkkd 
Mkkcikr, L. cs L. 3a. 6d. 

Ths Children's Quids to ths Fronoh Language. By Anxik G. 
Fkkkikk. Is. 

Progressive Qerman Composition. With Copious Notes and Idioms, 
and FIRST INTRODUCTION to GERMAN PHILOLOGY. By L. 
Luhovius, Ph.D. 38.6d, Also in Two Parts : COMPOSITION, 2s. 6d. : 
PHILOLOGY, Is. 6d. Key to Composition , 6s. net. 

Lower Qrade Qerman. By the Six* Author. 2s. Gd. 

A Compendious Qerman Reader. By G. B. Biak, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
A History of Qerman Literature. By J. G. Robertson. Ph.D. 

j Immediately. 

A Spanish Grammar. With Copious Exercises in Translation and Com- 
IMisition ; easy Reading Ijcssnns and Extracts from Spanish Authors; a 
List of Idioms; a Glossary of Commercial Terms (Knglish-Mpauish), and 
a Copious General Vocabulary (Spanish-English). By William A. 
Kksskn. 3s. Gd. 

Arithmetic. With Numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination 
Papers. By A. V. Lothian, M.A., B.Sc. With Answers, 3s. Gd. 

Modern Qeoitetry of the Point, Straight Lino, and Circle. 

An KlementaryTreatise. By J. A. Third, M.A. 3s. 


WILLUM BLACKWOOD A SONS, 45, George Street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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date, and, as a matter of fact, it only concludes with the 
proclamation of British rule in the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State in 1900. (Technically, we believe, Mr. Woodward 
is incorrect in describing this proceeding as an annexation.) 
The book is, therefore, more up-to-date than it professes to be. 
Mr. Woodward writes clearly and with knowledge, but his 
method is too dry and snecinet to appeal very forcibly to ihe 
youthful imagination. And, from an educational point of view, 
we strongly doubt the expediency of picking out, at an early 
stage of training, one particular aspect of Knglish history for 
study apart from the rest. Why should the attention of a 
class l>e focussed for a whole term upon the progress of colonial 
enterprise to the complete neglect of other and more important 
sides of national life ? Surely the first thing is to get a com¬ 
prehensive notion of the whole development. Monographs on 
special aspects may be valuable to the advanced student, but 
the want ef perspective which they entail can only do harm at 
an early period. 

A nalysit of English History. By W. G. Pearse and I)r. 8 . 

Hague, LL.B. Revised by W. F. Baugust. (Murby. Is. fid.) 
An undisguised “ cram-book,” a sort of pemmiean of dates 
and facts designed with the aid of “ the judicious employ¬ 
ment of a variety of prominent type ” to facilitate an 
unintelligent preparation for examinations. We can only 
recommend a perusal of it to examining boards with a 
view to the discovery of means to checkmate it. As it appears 
to be in a niuety-seventh and revised edition, this problem does 
not seem to have yet been faced. It is rather amusing to find 
“ Crichton, sumamed the 1 Admirable,’ on account of his varied 
accomplishments,” included in a list of the thirteen greatest 
Elizabethan authors, and to learn that “Austen, A.,” is “the 
present laurpat,” and “Austin, Jane,” the author of Priile and 
Prejudice. 

“Famous Englishmen.”— Book I. Alfred to Elizabeth. By 

John Finnemore. (Black. Is. 4d.) 

This is a “Reader” on a new principle, for the class in 
elementary schools corresponding with what used to be known 
as the “Fourth Standard.” The idea, and a good one, is to 
teach history through the biographies of great men. Anglo- 
Saxon times yield Alfred the Great, Dunstan, Harold, and 
Hereward the Wake: from the Middle Ages proper Mr. 
Finnemore takes Becket, Langton, Simon de Montfort, the 
First and Third Edwards, Wyeliffe and Chaucer; from the 
fifteenth century, Henry the Fifth, Warwick the King-maker, 
and Caxton; from t.he sixteenth, Wolsey, More, Drake, 
Raleigh and Shakespeare. A very fine selection, though we 
miss 8 ir Philip Sidney ! There are some suitable portraits and 
other illustrations, among which it is rather surprising to find 
a photograph of Auguste Rodin’s “ Men of Calais.” 

Readings in Welsh History. Ily Ernest Rhys. (Longmans. 

Is. Nd.) 

This is doubtless an essay at bringing Pan-Celticism into the 
schools of Wales. It is compiled with great care, and, though 
simply written enough, has more literary quality than is usual 
in a reader. Practically the narrative ends with the rebellions 
of Owen Glendower, or Owain Glyndwr, whose wars “ brought 
such desolation that green grass grew in the Market Place at 
Llanrwst, and the deers fed in the churchyard.” 

French. 

Morceaux Choisis. Edited by R. L. A. du Pontet. (Arnold. 

Is. 6 d.) 

Since there are 104 selections in 122 pp. it is obvious that the 
average length of each morcean is little more than a page, and 
that therefore the editor pits the excitement of reading snippet 
quickly after snippet against the quiet enjoyment in longer— 
and possibly less attractive—selections. But as the book is 
intended for pupils who are competent to read French with fair 
ease, it is regrettable that the editor did not choose pieces 
which should give the effect of a “whole,” and that, 
instead of rushing the reader through specimens from fifty- 
six writers, why was he not content to leave on his mind an 
impression of a few typical styles P Educationally, then, this 
book is low; and excellent as the introduction on Style is, we 
fail to see how the pupils are to acquire a tsste for literature 
or to observe how les grands ferivains fit “ manner to matter,” 
since the effect of a rapid succession of impressions is to leave 
no single one definite, but a blur of all. 


School drum war of Modern French . By C. H. Cl ti ke and 

C. J. Murray. (Dent, :is. fid. net ) 

In a sense this grammar is a deflection from the rational prin¬ 
ciples enunciated more than once by Mr. Ripuinann, the 
general editor of Dent’s “Modern Language” series. The 
idea that a new language should be taught iu that language is 
so strictly adhered to iu the French and German text-books 
that even the notes and rnrubnlaries are in the language of the 
text. There was warrant for our iuferenee, therefore, that if 
a grammar were included in this series it would certainly differ 
from other grammars in this, at least, that the rule and the 
illustrations would be iu the same language. In this volume 
we have the rule stated in English and the illustrations of it in 
French ; but, as the French is not translated, and as it is more 
difficult to read the French examples than it would have been 
to read the rule stated in French, the duplex system is both 
illogical and unnecessary. Again, if a grammar is to be inter¬ 
esting to read, the rule should come after the examples, so that 
the reader could occasionally amuse himself by generalising 
from the material supplied. If it is retorted that the reader 
is not debarred from this exercise because he need not read the 
rule at all, we reply that this is no answer, as the principle on 
which a book is constructed will be the one the reader will follow. 
The good points of the book are its thoroughness, its careful 
attention to the language of Moliere and his contemporaries, 
and its non-separation of accidence from syntax. The grammar 
in the new method is still unwritten, and since Mr. Rippmann 
has made the great renunciation, who will volunteer ? 

An Pole en Ballon. Par V. Patrice. Adapted and Edited by 

P. S. Jeffrey. (Macmillan. 2 s.) 

Tins series is so well known that it is not necessary to say 
more here than that the notes and vocabulary are very full; and 
the appendices of words and phrases, of sentences for vied voce 
practice, and of passages for re-translation must tend to simplify 
the teacher’s work, and to rationalise his methods. 

The Age of Louis XI. By F. W. B. Smart. (A & C. 

Black. 2s.) 

V The object of this book,” the compiler states, “ is to set 
before the student a continuous period of French history as re¬ 
corded by contemporaries aud eye-witnesses, or by some of the 
most eminent of modern French historians.” Some of the 
writers drawn upon are Commynes, llarante, Michelet, 
Sismondi, Hugo, and Zola. 

Commercial French. By Messrs. W. M. Poole and M. Boekor. 

(Murray. 2 s. (id.) 

The authors are quite right in saying that this text-book in 
commercial French is tin- first, in which the direct method of 
teaching language has been followed. Consequently the whole 
of the first part—selections, questions, exercises—is in French. 
The enemy is propitiated in the vocabulary, which is Freuch- 
Euglish, and in the grammar, the rules of which are expressed 
in English. This compromise, however, proves the strength of 
the new method, and we have every faith that in the next 
edition, instead of destroying the reader’s natural love for 
definition by giving him a bald equivalent—saucepan for 
casserole, &o.—we shall read: Casserole—('tensile de cuisine en 
metal, d queue, d fond plat el a parois droit.es ct cylindrigues. 
The pieces selected are not very interesting. Now we have got 
the new method of teaching we are apt to forget that the old 
method is preferable, with all its irrationalities, to the most 
logical and consistent of new methods if the pupil cannot get 
up an interest in the subject-matter. It seems sometimes as if 
rationalism in method was in inverse ratio to its attractiveness. 
For instance, Dent’s Language series are perfect in idea, but the 
pictures which the children are to look at during the lesson are 
execrable, and entirely without educational value. 


Historical Reader of Early French. By H. Strong and L. D, 
Barnett. (Blackwood. 3s.) 


Without quite knowing for whom this book is intended, and 
confident that the material here supplied is much too slight to 
enable the student to follow the development of Latin into 
modern French, we can heartily recommend it to any reader 
interested in historical French, as it forms a very good intro¬ 
duction to Toynbee’s Specimens of Old French, the only other 
book of the kind published in England. The illustrative 
passages from writers from the eleventh to the sixteenth cen¬ 
turies are interesting in themselves, and the plan of giving 
translations where necessary in parallel columns aud notes at 


the foot of the page adds greatly to the attractiveness of the 
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volume. Considering the price—there are 200 pp.—the in¬ 
telligence of its method, and the selections, we hope that its 
sale will encourage the compilers to follow it up with another 
and larger volume. 

A Primer of French Literature. By E. Weekley. (Blackie. 

2 s. Gd.) 

Literature primers are usually fearsome things : experience 
has taught us that they are unreadable, uncritical, and un¬ 
utterably depressing, even when their utility is unquestionable. 
Here, however, is a primer which is not crowded with namos, 
which is full of discriminating, and sometimes subtle, reflec¬ 
tions ; and the ^greatest proof of its interest is that what is 
read is remembered. We select a few critical remarks at 
random. “ The esprit. ganlnis is the satirical spirit of disrespect. 
It runs on through those works which are most essentially 
French in character. ... In its highest form it appears in the 
polite irony of Pascal and the broadly human satire of Molicro. 
In its lowest form it is seen in the mocking, callous songs and 
satires with which private misfortunes or national catastrophes 
are alike greeted in France.” “France has no national poet 
in the sense that Shakespeare, Burns, and Schiller are national 
poets.” “It [French poetry] seldom rises to that meeting- 
ground of poetry and music attained by Shelley and Keats, 
Swinburne and Tennyson.” “ Before the nineteenth century, 
France produced no great poet, with the possible exception of 
the vagabond Villon,” It is a triumph of condensation, and 
those who read it once will read it again. The fault of 
primers—and this shares it with the rest—is that the literature 
it detached so completely from the history that one almost 
comes to think of literature and history as different sides of 
the same shield, whereas they are different aspects of the same 
side; but as in review of a primer, so in the primer, “space 
forbids ” detailed criticism. 

Contes and Melanges. Par Voltaire. (A. & C. Black. 2s.) 
Tiie feature of this book is the oral exercises based on the text 
which have been very intelligently put together. 

Concise French Dictionary. By (rose. (Bell. 2s. Gd.) 

This dictionary is printed in very clear type, and both its size 
and price will commend it to many. 


German. 

Schiller's Wallenstein. By M. Winkler. (The Macmillan Co. 
3s. Gd.) 

A very admirable text-book in print, paper, notes, introduc¬ 
tion, and illustrations. 

“ Self-Educator ” Series. — German. Edited by J. Adams. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. Gd.) 

This series has been written for those who wish to learn to 
read, rather than to speak, German. If a student is indus¬ 
trious he will succeed, if he perseveres long enough, by the 
study of this or a hundred other similarly constructed books, in 
learning German, 

German Cnseens. By W. G. Etheridge, (lllackie. 2s ) 

One hundred and thirteen “ Unseens,” collected for the purpose 
of giving boys practice in the translation of m idem German 
prose. It is well that boys should read modem pros a ; it is 
not well that they should learn to do so in this way. 


Latin. 

Livy. Book II. By R, 8 . Conway. (Cambridge: University 
Press. 2s. Gd.) 

This series is well known, and this particular volume, as 
the editor observes, differs little from the others in its general 
plan. It is not necessary to do more than commend it to the 
notice of readers of Livy. 

Macmillan's Latin Course. Third Part. By W. E. P. Pantin. 
(Macmillan. 3s. Gd.) 

A very clear enunciation of the differences between Latin and 
English idiom* to which are added ninety-one exercises for 
practice in writing continuous Latin prose. 


The Failles of Orhilius. By A. D. Godley. Part l. (Arnold. 9d.) 

Mr. Godley has constructed this little book so that beginners 
may learn Latin without tears. It is full of amusing illus¬ 
trations, accompanied by quietly humorous stories. The first 
sentence gives the key to the book : “ Thomas enpit esse niuta. 
Cur hoc faeit ? If ilia nautae sunt liberi et non debent Latinam 
lir.quam discere.” These are good times when laughter forms 
part of the Latin lesson. 

The Acneid of Virgil. Book VI. By H. B. Cotterill. 
(Blackie. 2s.) 

WE have had occasion more than once to call attention to the 
high general excellence of this Rories of classical text-books. 
The present edition of the sixth book is one of the best we have 
ever seen; it not only contains introduction and notes—the 
former especially are on a higher plane of critical insight than 
is usual—but it is well illustrated, and in short appendices 
there are interesting little discussions on subjects arising out of 
the text, such as the rivers of hell, Virgil’s doctrine of the 
universal mind and spirit, and summaries of Homer’s and 
Dante’s visions of the world of the dead, Ac. On p. 104 the 1 
author writes, “ The Acheron, over which Dante is ferried by 
Charon”; and, on p. 117, “Charon refuses to ferry the poets 
across.” As a mat'er of fact, it is not known how Dante got 
to the other side of Acheron. 

The Georgies of Virgil. Book IE. By S. E. Wimbnlt. 
(Blackie. Is. Gd.) 

The special feature of this volume is a very careful analysis 
of the metre—pp. xx.-xxx.—and a short account of the 
“ Georgies ” in literary history. The drawings of held instru¬ 
ments make many diftieult passages easy. 

Liny. Book I. By J. Brown. (Blackie. 2s. Gd.) 

In many respects a very satisfactory text-bjok. It is well 
illustrated, and there are short passages in English for re¬ 
translation. 

The Gallic War. Book V. By J. Brown. (Blackie. 2s.) 
Similar in plan to above. 

Ciesar: Gallic War. Books VI and VIt. By C. du Pontet.. 
(Blackwood. Is. Gd.) 

“ In preparing this edition I have endeavoured to avoid, as far 
as possible, turning the book, as it has so often been turned, into 
a manual of grammar, and making Ciesar’s narrative a peg on 
which to hang rules of syntax or a quarry to dig examples and 
exceptions.” Mr. du Pontet has succeeded by coloured plans, 
map, diagrams, and careful elucidation of difficulties, in making 
Ciesar interesting—no light task. 

Virgil: Aene.id V., V[. By St. J. B Wynni Willson. 

(Blackwood. Is. Gd.) 

This excellent series of classical texts we have so often com¬ 
mended that to save our praise from monot my wo are com¬ 
pelled to look only and pass on. 

A First Latin Reader. By R. Beresford. (Blackie. Is Gd ) 
The type and the spacing of this reader are admirable fora 
child’s text-book, and must produce a minimum strain on the 
■ eyes The author’s part has been done equally well. The 
pieces selected are interesting and not difficult. To teachers in 
need of an easy reader this book can be recommended. 

The. Latin Pronouns — is, hie, iste, ipse. By C. L. Meaden. 
(The Macmillan Co. $1,400. or 7s. Gd.) 

A very erudite study, of over 200 pages, on the evolution in 
meaning of the above particles. 

The Rise of IleJlas. By E. G. Wilkinson. (Black. 2s. Gd.) 

The story of the rise of Hellas, aud her struggle with Persia 
for supremacy, is told in selections from Greek writers. No 
effort is spared to make the matter intelligible by introduction, 
illustrations, and historical parallels. 


Jucenal. By H. P. Wright. (Gin & Co. Gs. Gd.) 

The whole of Juvenal’s satires, with the exception of the 
second, sixth, and ninth, are included in this edition. The 
notes are at the foot of each page—an excellent plan; and 
Juvenal's Syntax receives adequate, if concise, treatment in 
the introduction, to which constant reference is made in the 
annotations. 
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Greek. 

Elertra of SophnMes. By M. A. Bayfield. (Macmillan. 2a. fid.) 

After Sir R. Jebb’s “ incomparable editions of the poet’s 
works ” it is difficult to be original ; and even where Mr. 
Bayfield differs in interpretation from the master, he modestly 
admits that he has done so by the use of a judgment which the 
latter has done much to form. The metrical analysis of the 
lyric portions of the play are given in full, and the notes are 
not too learned for the private student. The three plates— 
one from a Greek amphora, aud the other two from red-figured 
Attic vases—will be especially welcomed by the younger pupils, 
as no art is more delightful to children than the combination 
of symbol and nature in archaic Greek art. It is interesting, 
as the author notes, that Sophokles' version of the story is 
much more recent than that of the Vases. We wish that editors 
of Greek plays would make a point of giving the story as 
recorded in picturesque and sculpturesque forms. 

The Mem of Plato. By E. 8. Thompson. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

Of the early dialogues the “ Meno ” is not the least interesting, 
perhaps for the effort Socrates is making towards inductive 
reasoning, and also for his treatment of the ever modern 
ethical problem, Can virtue be taught ? Besides very exhaustive 
notes—on an average, if we consider type, about ten pages to 
each page of text—the excursus on Plato’s use of S6(a and 
twurrhien is particularly pertinent to the present dialogue. 

Demosthenes: The Olynthiacs and Philippics. Translated by 
O. Holland. (MethueD. 2s. 6d.) 

The translator has endeavoured to reproduce in his version 
both the rhythm and to retain “ with the rarest deviations ” 
the order of the original. It will be fairest to the author to 
transcribe a sentence from the opening of tbe second Olyntbiac. 

In a great deal as anyone could perceive, gentlemen of 
Athens, I think, signs of the gift of God's favour being made 
very manifest to this city, not least would he do so in her 
present situation : for that those who will be fighting with 
Philip should have been both a century on his borders, and of 
power considerable possessed, and, weightiest of all, as regarding 
the war, tbeir opinions in such sort holding, as even any with 
him reconciliation, to begin with as suspicions, then of tbeir 
country to regard as the ruin, of a heavensent and divine sort 
quite has the look of benefaction. 

It is a plucky attempt, and, after Browning's “ Agamemnon,” 
should receive from scholars serious attention. We fear it will 
receive no criticism from those who know, and will be laughed 
at by those who don’t. 

Demosthenes : De Corona. By W. W. Goodwin. (Cambridg e 
University Press. 12s. (id.) 

This edition, which, if we mistake not, will be for some time 
to come the authoritative edition, contains a very full historical 
sketch from the accession of Philip to the battle of Cbioronea, 
and among other essays we might mention a very relevant one 
on indictment for proposing illegal measures. 

Theocritus. By R. J. Cholmeley. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 

The editor explains in the preface that he has “ tried to bring 
together the result of recent investigations into the literary 
history of the Alexandrian writers, so far as concerns Theo¬ 
critus,” and that the notes are of necessity somewhat full, 
because the Greek of the Idylls, “ naturally difficult, is ren¬ 
dered harder by his position at the beginning of a new epoch.’’ 


Mathematical and Material Sciences. 

A Short Account of the History of Mathematics. By W. W 
Rouse Ball. (Macmillan. 10r.) 

Euclid’s Elements of (leouietry. Books I.-IV., VI., and XI. 

By Charles Smith and Sophie Bryant. (Macmillan. 4s. Gd.) 
A Treatise on Physics. By Prof. Andrew Gray. Vol. I 
Dynamics and Properties of Matter. (Churchill. 15s ) 

An Introduction to the Study of Physics. Vol. I. Genera 
Physical Measurements. By A. F. Walden and J. J. Manley 
(A. & C. Black. 3s. fid.) 

The Self-Educator in Chemistry. By James Knight. (Ilodder 
& Stoughton. 2 s. 6 d.) 

Few teachers of mathematics make any attempt to vivify the 
subject or to create interest in the history of the subject; their 


aim is to work steadily through their text-books and get as 
many examples done as possible, the result being that their 
pupils regard all who have helped to make mathematical 
history as objectionable persons whose works ought to have 
been suppressed. Many a boy bewails the day that ever 
Euclid was born aud was permitted to construct the system of 
mental torture which bears his name. The thought that there 
are many others who have added to this load of mathematical 
sorrow is almost too much to bear, and he prefers not to be 
reminded of it. Yet a good teacher can make a lesson in 
mathematics really inspiring if he is familiar with the history 
of the subject; and if he has not this historical knowledge, he 
should obtain Mr. Ball’s book as soon as possible. A short 
account of the origin of geometry makes a far better introduc¬ 
tion to the subject than the dictation of a number of incom¬ 
prehensible definitions. The name signifies that the subject 
originated in land-surveying, but though land must have been 
measured in very early times, the beginnings of the science 
were in Egypt. In laying down the lines for the construction 
of the temples a plumb-line and a set-square were used, and 
angles were measured with sufficient accuracy to ensure that 
the light of the sun or a star shone straight down the aisle to 
the Holy of Holies at a certain time of the year. The Greek 
geometricians first derived their knowledge of the subject from 
the Egyptians, but they dealt with the science as an abstract 
science instead of an applied one. This fact affords an excel¬ 
lent example of the different characteristics of the two peoples. 
We have only mentioned one instance to illustrate how the 
interminable propositions and examples of the mathematical 
lesson might be varied by references to historical matters, and 
teachers will find that Mr. Ball’s book provides them with a 
fund of interesting information upon any branch of their 
subject. No one ought to be teaching mathematics who is 
indifferent to the use of so much excelleut material. 

The movement in favour of the improvement of geometrical 
teaching has led to the production of several improved editions 
of Euclid’s Elements. In the edition by Mr. Smith and Mrs. 
Bryant the vexatious phraseology of Simson’s translation— 
which is the one usually followed—has been superseded by 
more concise and less pedantic expressions. In our school days 
we should have doubted the accuracy of a revised version of 
Euclid as much as old-fashioned people do the revised version 
of the Bible, but we now know that revision is a sign of pro¬ 
gress. Euclid’s order is retained in the edition under notice, 
but many of the proofs have been modified or supplemented 
with alternative proofs. Personally, we should prefer Euclid's 
geometry to be used as little in schools here as it is in France 
and Germany, but, as this time is not yet, we are thankful that 
such a reasonable edition as the one by Mr. Smith and Mrs. 
Bryant is now available. 

Lord Kelvin’s successor at the University of Glasgow has 
produced a treatise on physics which, though not of the same 
elaborate and profound character as the renowned work of 
“ Thomson and Tait,” yet belongs to the same class. The 
work is not of the old-fashioned natural philosophy type, with 
numerous pretty pictures of experiments and phenomena, but 
a precise statement of the foundations and implications of 
physical science. Phenomena are not merely described; they 
are subjected to mathematical analysis, and are thus shown to 
be united by the bond of physical theory. This is the modem 
point of view of physics, and it is the only one from which 
lines of progress can be predicted. Serious students of the 
science of matter and motion will find Prof. Gray’s book a 
valuable means of training, and the young mechanical or elec¬ 
trical engineer who makes himself familiar with the dynamical 
principles described will have an excellent equipment for his 
career. 

Of a very different character is the b 10 k by Messrs. Walden 
and Manley. This is a manual for the use of beginners of the 
study of physics, and, so far as we can see, it has few original 
characteristics. The encouragement now given to simple 
m iasurements of physical quantities in elementary and 
secondary schools has led to the production of many books 
containing suitable courses of work. We are confident that 
teachers of physics generally will not approve of the style of 
the present manual-—an examination of the first chapter, which 
lays down laboriously the nature and scope of the subject, 
would be sufficient for them. Moreover, the authors succeed 
in conveying a wrong impression, in spite of their attempt to 
put the student in a right frame of mind. They state that 
natural science is the study of all things in nature, whereas 
the term is only used to comprise what is known as natural 
history. It is more important that the student should know 
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this than that he should be informed at length that the Greek 
signification of the word physics is not accepted as defining the 
scope of the subject. 

Mr. Knight’s book is an unsatisfactory production—of little 
use to students of chemistry and much beyond the capacity of 
the general reader. We have, fortunately; passed the day when 
such descriptive books as this were regarded as suitable vehicles 
of popular education in science. As with Greek, science should 
be studied more with the idea of creating a particular frame of 
mind than to gather information. People who merely read 
about scientific results have no real conception of the philo¬ 
sophic spirit, and they might employ their spare time better if 
they have not sufficient interest in nature to investigate 
matters for themselves. True, suggestions for experiments are 
given by Mr. Knight, but not in a way likely to lead to their 
being acted upon. The style is dull and often difficult, and 
the figures are rough line-blocks, mostly unworthy of repro¬ 
duction. 


Botany. 

Disease in Plants. By Prof. H. Marshall Ward. (Macmillan.) 
Grasses. A Handbook for Use in the Field and Laboratory. By 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward. (Cambridge; University Press. Gs.) 
Plant and Floral Studies for Desiijners, Art Students, and Grafts - 
nien. By W. G. Paulson Townsend. (Truslove, Hanson, 
& Comba.) 

The science of phytopathology, which comprises all that is 
known of the diseases that threaten the lives of plants, finds 
but a limited number of readers, yet it is an important and 
interesting branch of knowledge, to the extension of which 
more investigators every year devote their attention. Prof. 
Ward deals with the subject in the latest addition to the 
“ Nature ” series of Messrs. Macmillan, and his book is 
characterised by the clearness of exposition and the grace of 
expression that one has become used to associating with this 
writer on biological topics. The book is intended more 
especially for agriculturists and gardeners, and an examination 
of the volume shows that technical terms have been reduced to 
a minimum and that great care has been given to provide these 

^mDUMwORTH & CO.’S LIST 

IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS- s,«c ia i p, 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANT: Theoretical and 

Practical. By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A., F.L S. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

" Has met a distinct want. Very clearly treated, with the help of numerous 
and excellent illustrations.”— Staud^wd. 

A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. By 

BENJAMIN DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Liunean Society. 
Crown 8vo, Gs. net. 

44 An exhaustive and highly meritorious performance.”— Notes and Queries. 

A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By George 

MASSEE, F.L.S., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 02 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject/* 
___ ut eraturc . 


PROBLEMS of EVOLUTION. By P. W. Headley, 

Assistant Master at Haileybury College. With H Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 8 h. net. 

“ A remarkable book. Most valuable and suggestive/*— Guardian. 

THE POEMS of CATULLUS. Edited by H. 

MACNAGHTEN and A. B. RAMSAY, Assistant Masters at Eton College. 
8mall crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

" They understand their author, and they know where to give help/* 

8 pec t a* or. 

THE STORY of CATULLUS. With Translations 

of several of the Poems by H. MACNAGHTEN, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to .the STUDY of HISTORY. 

By CH. V. LANGLOIS and CH. 6KTGNOBOS. Authorised Translation bv 
G. G. BERRY. Preface by Prof. YORK POWELL. Large cr. 8v<\ 7s. 6a. 
•• The very book for the serious student of history.*'—Educational Times. 

WITTE’S ESSAYS on DANTE. Translated by 

C. MABEL LAURENCE, B.A. Edited by PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, 
M.A. Large crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

44 Admirably done. Most useful Ijook.”— Atheiueum. 

SPINOZA: his Life and Philosophy. By Sir 

FREDERICK BOLLOCK, Bart. New and Cheaper Edition. Domy 8vo, 
8s. not. MB LESLIE STEPHEN'S NEW BOOK. 

THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. Demy 8vo, 

3 vols., 30 b, net. 

Ask your Bookseller for special Prospectus. 

3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S 

EDUCATIONAL LIST. 

READERS. 

I—THE TEMPLE READER. 

A Reading Book in Literature. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. With 
an Introduction by Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D., LL.D. Illus¬ 
trated from the Works of Michael Angelo, Pinturicchio, Guido Reni, 
A. Van der Neer, Sir Joshua Reynolds, J. M. W. Turner, and others. 
Is. 6d. net. 

80MK OPINIONS. 

Prof. F. York Powkll, M.A., says: “It is excellent and the best that I 
have ever seen.” 

Prof. Joskt’H WutGFTT, D.C.L., Ph.D., says : “This new edition far surpasses 
any Reader I liave ever seen in any language/’ 

Good Words says: “ ‘The Temple Reador’ is the most charming and at the 
same time the most judicious selection from English literature with which I am 
acquainted.” 

II.—THE JUNIOR TEMPLE READER. 


Edited by CLARA L. THOMSON, Examiner in Literature to the Central 
Welsh Board, late of Somerville College, and E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. 
Large crown 8vo, 400 pages, with over 50 Full-Page Illustrations by many 
artists. Is. 6d. net. 

The late Bishop Creighton wrote:**I think it is admirably adapted to 
interest children, aud wish it every success.” 

The School World says: “ This volume carries on the deservedly high 
reputation which‘The Temple Reader’ secured for the New English Series. 
In compiling it. the same evident care and wido catholicity of taste is demon¬ 
strated, and the ability of its Editors is absolutely beyond question.It 

deserves a great and wide success.” 

Ill—THE MIDDLE TEMPLE READER. 

Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A. With many Illustrations. Is. 6d. net. 
The Middle Templo Reader, ns its name implies, provides reading 
matter for such children as are too old for the simplo folk-tales in the “Junior 
Temple Reader,” and too young to value the more difficult literature of the 
“Templo Reader.” It has l>een prepared with a view especially to interesting 
those boys ami girls who desire stories of life and movement, and it will be 
found to be full of stirring prose and poems. Most of the matter will be cpiite 
new to school children, and much of it will be of use to the teachers of history. 

IReady immediately. 

IV.—THE VILLAGE SCHOOL READER. 

Edited by CHARLES SAVILE ROUNDELL. Strongly bound in Illus¬ 
trated Cover, with many Illustrations. Suitable for Town School and 
Village School alike. Is*. 6d. net. 

The Journal of Education says: “We congratulate Mr. Roundell on his 
new essay. He has provided for small scholars a feast of good things, and wo 
hope their pastors and masters will take advantage of it.” 

Tho Manchcstt r Guardian says : “ Altogether the selection is excellent.” 
The Bradford Observer says : “ Every extract is a literarvgem, and therein 
lies its value as a school reader. It is suitable for the village school if the 
scholars can be got to read it with the seeing eye, and it is also eminently suit¬ 
able for the town school in that it is bound to arouse interest in country life 
and scenes.” 

A USEFUL HISTORY. 

A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

Written osjiecially for Younger Children. With Maps, Plans, and many 
Illustrations of Contemporary Subjects. Edited by CLARA L. 
THOMSON. In handsome cover, Is. 6d. [ Note ready. 


HISTORY IN POETRY. 

CARMINA BRITANNIA, 

A Selection of Poems aud Ballads Illustrative of English History. 
Arranged by CLARA L. THOMSON, Examiner in English Literature to 
the Central Welsh Board. Large 8vo, 250 pages, 2s. net. 

This book forms the completest collection of historical English poems which 
has l**en published in cheap form. It contains over one hundred selections, 
many of which are of contemporary date with the events described. 


THE NEW ENGLISH SERIES. 


. THE JUNIOR TEMPLE READER. 

Is. 0d. net. 

. THE MIDDLE TBMPLE HEADER. 

1b. 6(1. net. 

, THE TBMPLE READER. 

Is. Gd. net. 

. SELECTIONS from WORDS¬ 
WORTH. 6d.net. 

a TUB uvnf VHflt TBit 


6. CHARLES LtMB'S ADVENTURES 
Of ULYSSES, ls.net. \ 

6. THE ADVENTURES of BEOWULF 

9d. net. 

7. STORIES from the NORTHERN 

SAGAS. Is. net. 

8. SELECTIONS from TENNYSON. 

Is. net. 

POETRY BOOK. Is. net. 


N.B.—The above Works are in requisition in the chief schools of ail grades 
of Great Britain and the Colonies, and THI TBMPH RIADCR ha p, more¬ 
over, been adopted for teaching in such educational centres as the Uni varsities 
of Oxford, Brussels, Munich, Heidelberg, Groningen, Helsingfors, Czem owitz, 
and Breslau. ___ 

London ; HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, E.O 
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practical men witli the best treatment for the sick and 
languishing among their crops. But, in order that the remedies 
may be intelligently applied, sufficient explanation of the 
causes and nature of vegetable disease is placed before the 
reader. Each chapter is provided with a set of notes to explain 
where the student, anxious to go more deeply into the questions 
discussed, can go for fuller, trustworthy information, and the 
author more than once insists that there is no royal road to 
science ; for though it may bo possible to make use of “ tips ” 
provided by the man of science, yet it is only the practitioner 
who has studied vegetable morphology and physiology who 
can properly diagnose the diseases with which he comes in 
contact, and so apply suitable palliatives. 

Prof. Ward’s little book, in the series known as the Cambridge 
Natural Science Manuals, is of quite a different character. A 
single glance through it will be enough to warn a general 
reader that it is not for him. A student taking up the 
important branch of economic botany with which the book is 
concerned will find here a concise, well-arranged account of 
the common native British grasses. The descriptions are short, 
clear, well-illustrated, but severely technical. As a handbook 
for use in the field and laboratory it is excellent. 

To leave an audience with the author of the last two books 
for Mr. Townsend’s company is to breathe suddenly a new 
atmosphere. It is a case of passing from the laboratory to the 
studio. In this volume plants are regarded as things of beauty 
chiefiy fit to serve as constructive units for the designer. A 
hundred and fourteen black-and-white drawings of familiar 
plants are to be found here, accompanied by a comparatively 
small amount of letterpress. It is a little difficult to under¬ 
stand what use these descriptions will be to designers or crafts¬ 
men ; they contain a little botany, a little folk-lore, a little 
etymology, but scarcely enough of any single subject to be of 
real assistance or interest. Nor are the descriptions the best 
possible, if the author’s object was to make it easy for the art 
student to find the plants for himself. They may servo the 
purpose, however, of making the reader want to know more ; if 
so, they will be justified. The drawings are clear and correct, 
and should prove very useful for the purpose for which they 
were prepared. 


Technical Training - . 

Practical Draughtsmen’a Work. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 

(Cassell. 2s.) 

The Preceptor's Book-keeping. By T. C. Jackson. (Clive. 

Is. 6d.) 

Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry. By Fabian 

Ware. (Harper, os. tid.) 

Mr. Hasltjck gives a serviceable digest of very useful informa¬ 
tion contributed by various writers to the pages of Work and 
the Building World. The volume is one of a practical series 
valued by amateurs and intelligent artisans. 

A boy who has been trained in the principles of arithmetic 
does not need to study book-keeping, for if he enters any office 
he is able to understand any system of keeping books in a week 
or two. There are, however, a few ideas which it is desirable 
for a youth preparing to enter a commercial career to know, 
and he could learn something about them from Mr. Jackson’s 
book as well as from any other. 

Playing at business by drawing up imaginary balance-sheets 
and working at scholastic ledgers will not do much to educate 
the younger generation of to-day in the principles of future 
commercial progress. Mr. Fabian Ware shows in his book how 
our foremost rivals in the markets of the world have built up 
national and rational systems of education, in which the claims 
of industry and commerce are fully recognised, but not by the 
system of early specialisation in such subjects as book-keeping. 
Our schoolmen and examiners have yet to learn that the aim of 
education should be the development of the faculties of insight 
and common sense rather than the accumulation of scraps of 
information. There is less special education in Germany than 
in the schools of any other country ; and the sooner it is recog¬ 
nised that our educational efforts should proceed on the same 
principle, the better it will be'for our national prosperity. Mr. 
Ware reviews the educational systems of France and the Uuited 
States, as well as that of Germany, and describes our own 
invertebrate organisation, controlled by politicians and other 
public men who know nothing of tbe science of education, and 
are without the extensive sympathy essential in dealing with 
the subject. We hope that the book will do something to 
educate the Government and local authorities to a sense of their 
responsibilities. 


Lxtkeatukk says:—"It is realty lUlitihtful to see and handle school-books 
as nice as Messrs. Btackie's illustrated Latin Series.'" 

BLACKIFS 

ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 

General Editor-Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 

The Volumes arc published with or without Vocabularies. 

CAESAR—GALLIC WAR. Edited by Professor John Bbown, 

M.A. Books I., II., IV., 1 b. 6d. each ; Book V., 2s. 

CICERO-THE FIRST CATILINE ORATION. Edited by Pro¬ 

fessor C. H. KKKNK, M.A. Is. 6d. 

CICERO-THE CATILINE ORATIONS. (Complete.) Edited by 

I’rufeesor KEEN E. 2 b. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS— BOOKS I. and II. Edited by W. Cecil Laming, 

M.A. la. (id. 

LIVY—BOOK I. Edited by Professor John Brown, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
LIVY—BOOKS V. and VI. Edited by W. Cecil Laming, M.A. 

2s. 6d. each. 

LIVY— BOOK XXI. Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
HORACE-THE ODES-BOOKS I., II., III., and IV- Edited 

by STEPHEN 6WYSX, B.A. la. 6d. each. 

OVID-METAMORPHOSES I. Edited by Ernest Ensor, B.A. 

la. 0<l. 

SALLUST-THE CATILINE CONSPIRACY. Edited by the 

Rev. W. A. STONE, M.A. Is. (Id. 

TACITUS—AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. Flamstead Waltebs, 

M.A. Ik. Gd. 

VIRGIL—AENEID VI. Edited by H. B. Cottehii.l, M.A. 2s. 
VIRGIL—AENEID II. and III. Edited by Professor Sandford, 

M.A. Bonk II., 2s.; Book III., la. 6d. 

VIRGIL-GEORGICS I. and II. Edited by S. E. Win bolt, 

M.A. la. 6d. each. 


BLACKIFS 

ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 

General Editor-Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 

Messrs. Bhtckic Son have the pleasure to announce a New Greek Series 
under the above Title, edited b\/ Prof. Tyrrell, on the same gent rat tines as 
their" Illustrated Latin Series ,** which has attained so much popularity. 
The first Volumes arc :— 

AESCHYLUS—EUMENIDES. Edited by Lionel D. Barnett, 

M.A., Litt.D., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3a. Gd. 

HOMER —ODYSSEY —BOOK I. Edited by the Bev. E. 0. 

KVERARD OWEN, M.A., Assistant Maater at Harrow. 

XENOPHON-ANABASIS II. Edited by the Bev. G. H. Nall, 

M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster School. 


A FIRST LATIN READER 

By R. R. A. BERESFORD, M.A. 

Of this book, recently published, a Second Edition has been already called 
for. It consists of Three Parts, the first containitig more than forty small 
illustrations, each having a short Latin descriptive sentence below it. The 
Second Part consists of short and simple anecdotes, with illustrations. 
The Third Part contains longer pieces , with many full-page illustrations. 
With Vocabularies. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


Each Book consists of from thirty-two to forty pages, and contains, in 
addition to the French Text , a brief Introduction and short Notes. The first 
Books arc as follows :— 

RABELAIS—SELECTIONS. Edited by E. C. Goldberg, M.A., 

of Tonbridge School. Id. 

MOLIERE—SCENES FROM LE MEDECIN MALGRE. LUI. 

Edited by W. J. CLARK, M.A., l’li.D. 4d. 

LE SAGE-SELECTIONS FROM GIL BLAS. Edited by H. W. 

ATKINSON, M.A., oi UosshII School. 4d. 


London: BLACKIB A SON, Ltd., BO, Old Bailey, E.C, 
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Literature and Tobacco. 

Experience has tanght us to expect little from a book 
on tobacco. As Mr. W. A. Penn remarks in his extremely 
interesting book, 7'/ie Saver atm Her be (Grant Richards), the 
literature of Tobacco is wofully scrappy, unsustaining, and 
inferior. But we perceive that Mr. Penn has turned the 
tide. To say that one wants to keep his book is to pay 
him an unprecedented compliment. Nor are we displeased 
to find that Mr. Penn is aware, as a good workman must 
be, that he has done well. He really seems to have written, 
as he hopes, “ the most complete history of tobacco yet 
published.” 

To say that literature is closely associated with tobacco is 
a feeble and unworthy periphrasis. Shall we not rather 
acclaim their identity, since their association is too intimate 
and subtle ever to be recounted. Tobacco is the rolling 
cloud, literature the emerging lightning. Is there a novelist 
among ns who does not smoke ? A journalist ? And, 
saving Mr. Swinburne, a poet ? But it will be said that 
literature was produced during thousands of years by non- 
smokers like Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Chaucer. There is 
no gainsaying it. Even Mr. Penn admits that certain 
people figured on an ancient Egyptian tombstone were not 
smoking, but only blowing glass. He concedes that no tobacco 
pipe ever found, not even one which was plucked from the 
jaws of an ancient Milesian in a tumulus at Kildare, can 
boast a greater antiquity than Elizabeth. Yet the Greeks 
are known to have inhaled the smoke of dried coltsfoot to 
cure chest troubles, and the Thracians and Scythians are 
reported to have enjoyed the smoke of certain fragrant 
plants and of hemp-seed. They had no tobacco, but 
they may have had what we have lost ? What of that 
rare 

Nepenthes which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena ? 

The ages give and take away. Horace knew not tea, 
the author of Beowulf was a stranger to bananas ; and we, 
also, are born too early for delights yet unimagined by the 
epicure. 

Is not literature itself a great narcotic ? A few days 
ago three bookmen were discussing the question whether 
books really influence men in their lives and conduct. Two 
maintained that the moral influence of literature is a mere 
delusion. The third indignantly met their denial; and the 
wrangle was only settled on the basis that literature is at 
least a great narcotic, that it soothes and liberates the native 
energies of the mind. What are those companions of our 
waiting and agitated hours ; what are those precious frag¬ 
ments of verse and prose which we bring forth at odd 
moments, chanting them to the wind or to the rumble of a 
train, amid the racket and suspense of business ; what 
are these but the instinctively selected narcotic grains of 
literature ; and what is our sensuous enjoyment of them if 
it is not comparable to the paradaisical calm and aloofness 
of the smoker ? Is it for any other result that one murmurs 
a passage like this from “ Hyperion ” : 

His palace bright 

Bastion’d .with pyramids of glowing gold. 

And touch’d with shade of bronzed obelisks. 


Glar’d a blood-red through all its thousand courts, 
Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries ; 

And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 
Flush’d angerly: while sometimes eagle’s wings 
Unseen before bo gods or wondering men. 

Darken’d the place; and neighing steeds were heard, 

Not heard before, by gods or wondering men ?■ 

Or wherein, but in its simple power to empty the mind of 
worry and fill it with vast spaces and cadences, dwells the 
magic of Milton’s 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold? 

By long use and habit these unattached peacemakers and 
anesthetists present themselves silently, swiftly, when the 
care of little things and the unhappy frustrations of the hour 
become too much for ns. In all fine poetry and prose there 
is secreted a narcotic principle that never dies, that 
pervades its very fragments. In a few disconnected words, 
whose context is forgotten, whose meaning when taken alone 
is nothing, this blessed influence will survive. There is a 
passage in one of Mr. Francis Thompson’s poems which 
begins : 

On Ararat there grew a vine. . . . 

Often and often above the clamour of the street, and the 
never-so-wise charming of our industrious singers, we have 
enjoyed the vastness and cadence of those dissevered words : 
“ On Ararat there grew a vine.” 

It was the narcotic in that blessed word Mesopotamia 
that drugged the old lady into peace of mind for so many 
years. We once heard a bishop preach a sing-song sermon 
on the text “ In the valley of Achor, by the way of the sea.” 
And still, after infinite removal and lapse of time, we see the 
light fading out of the great eastern window of that northern 
cathedral church, and recall the warmth and the seclusion 
and the morocco scent of the hymn-books, as the voice 
repeats, again and again, in soft nasal undulations—“In 
the valley of Achor, by the way of the sea.” Not to have 
touched the mind to some such issues of vague and persistent 
consolation is to have missed one of the achievements 
of literature. Even Byron won to it when he wrote the 
stanza : 

A king sate upon the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis, 

And sli ips by thousands lay below, 

And men in nations. All were his ; 

He counted them at break of day, 

But when the Bun was set, where were they ? 


Lamb, writing under the spell of tobacco, communicated 
a subtler spell to many a sentence in his essays. For example, 
to these : 

A pulse assuredly was felt along the line of the Elysian 
shades when the near arrival of G. D. was announced 
by no equivocal indications. From their seats of Asphodel 
arose the gentler and the graver ghosts—poet and historian 
—of Grecian or of Boman lore—to crown with unfading 
chaplets the half-finished love-labours of their unwearied 
scholiast. Him Markland expected, him Tvrrwhit hoped to 
encounter, him the sweet lyrist of Peterhouse, whom he 
had barely seen upon earth, with newest airs prepared to 
greet. Aud—patron of the gentle Christ’s boy—who should 
have been his patron for life, the mild Askew, with longing 
aspirations leaned foremost from his venerable JKsculapian 
chair, and prepared to welcome into that happy company 
the matured virtues of the man whose tender scions in the 
boy he had himself, while on earth, so prophetically fed 
aud watered. 


Without a doubt words lull ns by their very ripple over 
the shingles of the mind. But the words which do this, not 
merely in our easily-satisfied youth, but throughout life, are 
written only by the greatest. Give a man the ultimate 
word or cadence of words for his feeling, and the pleasure 
of that feeling is heightened or its pain mitigated. It is no 
longer crude and little, but is lifted and enlarged and 
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touched with at least the luxury of woe. Horace’s Eheu, 
fugaces , Posloume, Postoume, has for centuries been a charm 
to reconcile men to their little span. Unfailing, unrivalled, 
come those cheerily mournful words down the populous 
centuries. Shakespeare, who does not mention tobacco, has 
thrown into one immortal speech the suggestion that life 
without some narcotic, be it physical or mental, or some 
veil and alleviation to which you may give any finer name 
you please, is unbearable. For when Iago has set his 
infamous snare, and already sees Othello’s life withered 
beyond cure, what words does he place in the lips of 
this triumphant despoiler of a life : “ Look,” says Iago, 
“ where he comes.” And as his victim enters the room he 
mutters : 

Not poppy, nor maudragora 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday. 

It is one of the regrets of Biography that Dr. Johnson did 
not smoke. His case was peculiar. He approved, but 
refrained. In this he seems to have been influenced by the 
general reaction against tobacco which, as Mr. Penn points 
out in his interesting chapter on the “Social Progress of 
Tobacco,” set in with the eighteenth century. Snuff alone 
was sanctioned by the elect. “ In France,” says Mr. Penn, 
“snuff had always been preferred to< smoking, and Georgian 
England, repudiating smoking for its popularity, began to 
snuff. In Pall Mall, the fashionable lounge, smoking was 
forbidden. Beau Nash enacted similar laws at Bath. For¬ 
getting that they had ever enjoyed a pipe, the higher classes 
speedily came to regard smoking with that odium which 
only the last generation has removed. It was tabooed by 
good society and snuff-taking substituted for it as an 
accomplishment essential to all who would be considered 
fine ladies and gentlemen.” Dr. Johnson rebelled against 
this law, yet kept it. He said: “ Smoking has gone out. 
To be sure, it is a shocking thing, blowing smoke out of 
our mouths into other people’s mouths, eyes, and noses, and 
having the same thing done to us. Yet I cannot account 
why a thing which requires so little exertion, and yet 
preserves the mind from total vacuity, should have gone 
out. Every man has something by which he calms 
himself: beating with his feet or so.” Here Johnson 
spoke as a restive social atom. One wishes he had 
enjoyed a discreet pipe at the Mitre, and blessed 
tobacco with some thunderous sanction, like that which 
must forever fortify the lover of the game of draughts. 
Writing a dedication to Payne’s book on that game, he thus 
addressed the Earl of Rochford : “ Triflera may find or make 
anything a trifle ; but since it is the great characteristic of 
a wise man to see events in their causes, to obviate conse¬ 
quences, and ascertain contingencies, your lordship will 
think nothing a trifle by which the mind is inured to 
caution, foresight, and circumspection.” It was not social 
convention that kept Professor Huxley from smoking for 
forty years. For that period, he told a sectional meeting of 
the British Association, tobacco had been a deadly poison to 
him. “ As a medical student I tried to smoke, but at every 
attempt tobacco stretched me upon the floor. On entering 
the Navy I again tried to smoke, and again met with defeat. 
I hated tobacco. I could have almost lent my support to 
any institution that had for its object the execution of 
smokers. A few years ago I was in Brittany with some 
friends. It was a miserable, drenching; day, and they looked 
so happy and comfortable with their pipes that I thought I 
would try a cigar. I did so. I smoked that cigar; it was 
delicious. From that moment I was a changed man, and 
now I feel that smoking in moderation is a comforting and 
laudable practice, and productive of good. There is no more 
harm in a pipe than there is in a cup of tea. A grain 
of nicotine, we have been told by our severer counsellers, 
kills a cat. “ A grain of theine,” says Mr. Penn, with 


happy adaptation, “ kills a frog instantly.” In his chapter 
on “ Tobacco and Genius,” he has collected many of the 
most illustrious personal traditions of the “ Soverane Herbe,” 
but we leave these, and much more, to the reader. Mr. 
Penn’s advocacy is discreet, and founded on knowledge and 
research. In his chapters 00 Tobacco Manufacture, Pipes, 
Cigars, and the Hygiene of Tobacco, he has wise words for 
the most practised smoker. His facts, too, are abundant 
and curiously interesting. To conclude, we will give one of 
his stories and tell him another. When Pope Pius IX. 
received a certain Englishman of high rank in private 
audience, he offered him a cigar. “ You will find this very 
good,” he said. “ Thank you, your Holiness, but I am not 
addicted to this vice.” “ It isn’t a vice,” cuttingly replied 
the Holy Father, himself a smoker, “ or probably you would 
be.” George Fox, the founder of Quakerism, was not a 
Pope, and he did not smoke. Yet once, when pressed to try 
a pipe, he placed it between his lips, drew one whiff, and 
returned it to his companion—to show, as he weightily 
remarked, that he had “ unity with the Creation.” 


Things Seen. 

By the Way. 

He was tall and lean, with a shaggy beard, and unkempt 
grey hair, a workman’s bag was slung across one shoulder, 
and his feet were swathed in rags. 

He pointed to the bicycles leaning against the hedge. 
“ I mind the very fust o’ they things as I ever set sight on. 
In Abyssinia that were, when my colonel rode on to the 
parade-ground, you should have seen the native fellers run, 
yellin’ with fear as he come nigh ’em ! ” He mimicked the 
gait and gestures of a scared native to the life. 

“Ay seen a bit o’ fightin’, I reckon, in my time I 
Abyssinia, China, India—walked into Cawnpore after the 
massacre ”—he ran into details. “ Ay, I’ve seen men fight 
like animals”—he leaned upon his stick—“ I’ve seen many 
breeds fight. I’d fight a-many yet myself, but the War 
Office say ‘ Too old ’ ”—he doubled a big gnarled fist in 
derision. “ I wrote to the old colonel an’ he called me a 
bloodthirsty feller; but there’s fightin’ left if they’d take 
me, there’s fightin’ left.” 

He looked down the smiling valley where the river ran 
noisily, and the woods stretched from the skyline to the 
water’s edge. 

The flow of reminiscence ran on, he talked well, vividly, 
whether truth or lie I could not tell. I recognised facts, 
dates, soldiers’ names, I saw the pictures as he drew them 
with deft words. The man was a born narrator. 

When I rode on there was something incongruous 
between the happy English valley and those echoing, fierce 
old war-tales in our ears ; and yet I somehow wished that 
he had not been so readily contented with a shilling. 


The Pursuit. 

“ Look 1 ” said the actress. I remembered that Burke had 
attributed Garrick's eminence as an actor to his keenness in 
watching men. We were outside the Magasin du Louvre. 
On the opposite side of the square were two people, the 
woman noticeable in the busy crowd, the man unremarkable 
for anything but being with her. She was of the working- 
classes, fair, tall, a girl grown early old. Her blouse was 
damp, and clung about her in folds which recalled theNike’s 
vest that we had just seen in the Louvre. She was common 
—and magnificent. I had done with her, I thought, and 
was looking away when the actress pressed my arm. The 
man, with extraordinary “ slimness,” had left the woman’s 
side and jumped into a cab. The cab was being driven 
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rapidly across the square in the direction of the Rue de 
Rivoli, and after it, head down, in a magnificent swinging 
. stride, rushed the woman. She was blind to the vehicles in 
the way, deaf to the shouts of warning. ... It is with 
precisely such a motion that Duse goes after Turiddu in 
Cavalleria. She must be killed. No ! She has caught up 
the fiacre , and, catching hold of it between the two wheels, 
is dragged along, her feet now on the ground, now off it— 
a sickening, rhythmical progress. Her death seems so near 
that the man is forced to stop the fiacre. She, apparently 
unhurt, gets in and drives off—a bare-headed Victory in a 
working blouse, by the side of a respectable, top-hatted 
gentleman. 

“ Oh, men I ” said the actress. The tears were in her 
eyes. They were still there when we sat down to luncheon. 


Correspondence. 

Twentieth Century Taste. 

Sir, —Mr. Lang, I see, is as troubled as the Quarterly 
reviewed about twentieth-century tolerance of second-rate 
literature. I gather that his distress is due chiefly to the 
approbation of deans and the recommendation of preachers. 
I should not have thought that clerical recognition was a 
sound test of a community’s literary taste; in the present 
instance it is an unfair one. There is a fashion in these 
matters as in all things ; pulpit references are allowed, nay, 
encouraged, now, which would have horrified the religious 
public of fifty years ago. .Moreover, the great writers of 
the mid-Yictorian era lend themselves far more to uses of 
edification than do their successors. In any case we may 
remember that the generation which read Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and Kingsley, also read Tupper in preference to 
Robert Browning or .Matthew Arnold. The Proverbial 
Philosophy was guyed by the critics as are the masterpieces 

of - or - nowadays. The guying never 

hindered the popularity or saleability of the book, nor, let us 
reflect, have the popularity and sales averted complete 
oblivion. 

Like Mr. Lang (see last week’s Pilot), I have been shut 
np in an inn, and have had to fall back upon old books. 
Luckier than he, Moore’s Byron fell to my share. It is 
amusing to find that Byron, backed up by .Moore, was 
greatly disturbed by the inevitable bad effect of Review 
reading upon public taste; in fact, the Quarterly and 
Edinburyh were scolded by him in much the same way as 
the Strand or Windsor are by our modern censors. It is 
amusing also to read, under date of 1807, that “Taste is 
over with us ; and another century will sweep our Empire, 
our literature, and our name from all but a place in the 
annals of mankind.” Most amusing to find that in 1813 
Byron, apparently with his biographer’s full concurrence, 
assigns the second rank among the poets of the day 
to—Rogers! whom he places far above Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. If I am not mistaken, the Quarterly of the day 
would have approved this judgment. 

Upon the whole, I venture to think that so far from the 
taste of the present day being worse or feebler than that of 
former times, there never was a period in which the good 
judges were so prompt and so unanimous in recognising new 
talent, or in which the public at large followed with more 
docility the opinions of good judges.—I am, &c., 

Alfred Nutt. 

Grand Hotel des Bains, Bex-les-Bains, Suisse. 


“ Insanity in Literature.” 

Sir,—I f it is not too late,' I should much like to express 
my, entire sympathy with the views set forth by Miss 
Hannah Lynch under the above title in your issue of the 
17th ult. The .holidays must excuse my tardiness. Miss 


Lynch is perfectly able to take care of herself, and her 
reply to Mr. Percy L. Babington was conclusive enough; 
but the subject is of more than momentary importance, and 
perhaps, therefore, you will allow me a few lines. Mr. 
Babington, in the letter which you printed on the 24th 
ult., takes vigorous exception to Miss Lynch’s vigour in 
stating her opinions, and he would evidently like to defend 
Pierre Louys. For my part, I enjoyed her vigour. It 
was needed, and especially in England, where there has 
been a disposition, even in the most respectable and dis¬ 
creet literary quarters, to take Pierre Louys seriously. 
One cannot too strongly insist that Pierre Louys is 
negligible. His appeal is merely pornographic. He 
writes well, very well (but so do scores of Frenchmen); 
he has considerable inventive skill, and a truly admirable 
sense of form ; but his imagination has no emotional in¬ 
tensity, no lyric force. If any of his stuff survives, it will 
be as facetke, in the same category as La Popeliniere’s 
Tableaux des\M<rurs du Temps, which for about a hundred 
years enjoyed the reputation of being the beastliest book in 
French, and which Charles Monselet was so ill-advised as 
to reprint in 1867. Pierre Louys is a finished craftsman, 
who has made up in impudence what he lacked in emotion. 
I should not care to assert that the grossest indecency can¬ 
not co-exist with art of a very high order; Balzac’s La 
Fide aux Yeux d'Or is a proof that it can. But the hard, 
cold brazenness of books like Louys’ Aphrodite is far distant 
from the emotional quality which pervades all true art. 
The whole school of the “ Societe du Mercure de France ” 
is contemptible, and it is typical of nearly all modern 
French fiction. Look at the weekly lists of French novels, 
and you will invariably find the words amour and vice 
imbedded in the titles. French fiction is, in truth, under 
a cloud of impudicity and dulness. With the possible 
exception of Zola, there are only two great writers left— 
Bourget and Anatole France. Miss Lynch does well to 
refer to the decadence of certain living novelists, and 
particularly Jules Lemaitre and Maurice Barri's. In regard 
to the latter, it is difficult to believe that the author of the 
exquisite Jardin de Berenice wrote Les Veracities, Miss 
Lynch might have added Emile Zola to her list. 

Some people may ask. What about the position of Marcel 
Provost, the brothers Margueritte, and the brothers Rosny ? 
As to the first, I agree with Miss Lynch. He has written one 
good book, Lea, two fairly good books, Fritterique and Le 
Jardin Secret (whose success he vainly tried to repeat in 
Heureux Menaye),s.n& a lot of fifth-rate concoctions. To put 
Marcel Provost in his proper position it is only necessary to 
compare the descriptions of London in Fridtriyae with the 
descriptions of Paris in Mr. George Moore’s A Modern Lover. 
We have a dozen men in England who could write Marcel 
Provost into the Bay of Biscay. As for the two pairs of 
brothers, one oheerfully admits that they are serious and 
honourable artists of a certain distinction, and I, personally, 
can never forget a vision of Walworth manners in a short 
story by those earnest students of London, the Rosnys. But 
these two suffer from the universal blight of tediousness, 
which is equivalent to saying that they lack force. Can 
anyone positively swear, hand on heart, that he has not 
found Le Di'sastre tedious ? It is as tedious as a novel by 
Paul Adam or Leon Cladel. 

The fact is, French fiction has fallen on evil days. 

I differ from Miss Lynch’s view that the Louys school 
succeeds by virtue of foreign markets. About a hundred 
thousand copies of Aphrodite have been sold, and no foreign 
markets could digest that mass, or a tenth of it. The 
Louys school fabricates for home consumption. Only a 
month or two ago Le Journal, a paper conducted with 
conspicuous journalistic ability, made as much preliminary 
fuss over the publication of a short feuilleton by Pierre 
Louys (which proved to be quite as blue as it was painted) 
as though it had been a new nov’el by Bourget himself. 
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Le Journal would not have put itself to this trouble if it 
had thought that Louys appealed only or chiefly to the 
foreigner.— I am, &c., E. A. Bennett. 

Hockliil'e, Beds. 


A Wessex Pilgrimage. 

Srit,—I have been greatly amused at the paragraph of 
American origin regarding the above, but I can well 
understand Mr. Thomas Hardy not seeing the humour of it, 
and being a little hurt and indignant; the whole thing is 
so characteristic of our cousins. They come as guests. 
They are grateful and appreciative, but their standard for 
natural beauty does not favour the purely pastoral. They 
are all for associations, either with persons or with places. 
The country through which they drove for seventeen miles 
will compare not unfavourably with the best of what is 
typical of English landscapes, but there were no fences, no 
plank side-walks, and they might as well have been in 
either Kent or Surrey for all that was new to their 
uninstructed eye and endeared to them by associations. Let 
them be excused, but they might have remembered the 
trouble taken by the organisers of a pleasant function more 
as a tribute to a great author than a day’s jaunt, and should 
not have forgotten their kindly reception by him and 
his strong love of his native county as expressed to 
them.—1 am, &<?., E. A. S. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 103 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best denunciation 
of some social convention. We award the prize to Mr. Henry A. 
Moore, care of Messrs. Nathan & Somers, 10, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., for the following: 

Hand-shakino. 

I was bom and bred in the tangled forests of-, and oame over 

to your mighty London for the first time a week ago. The buildings, 
the streets, and the traffic are peculiar enough—heaven knows 1—but 
there is a custom among your people which astonishes me more than 
ever. I noticed it directly I got into the station. A man went up to 
another man and seized his hand savagely, gripping and shaking it 
alout for some time. I was surprised that he was not angry, but 
rather appeared to like it. Another man went up to a woman, seized 
her hand with both of his and pressed it in a malicious manner. It 
must have caused her great pain because she was crying. Had I my 
club with me I would have brained him on the spot! In another 
place, called Piccadilly, I saw them doing it above their heads; this 
struck me as being rather silly, for they could not possibly hurt each 
other that way. When I told X. so, he laughed and said I was an 
uncivilised barbarian. 

Other replies are as follows : 

Compulsory Conversation. 

I have a bete noir that crawls at my heels through many a social 
function. It appeared to me first when as a pensive, rather than 
a loquacious, child of eight the cruelty of imposed sociability to 
previously “unexplored ” human-being was thrust uponme. “ Tony,” 
my mother said, pouncing upon me one fiery August afternoon, 
when I was digging for worms in my garden : “ Tony, there are 
friends on the lawn, and you must help amuse them. Talk to them 
when I leave you alone— talk, mind ! Or else, if you are a stupid boy, 
I shall come to you at bed-time. (A visit from my mother at bed¬ 
time meant chastisement, minus my little serge suit.) On the lawn 
my mother left me. I didn't mind the noise the people made much ; 
we kept a grammaphone, and I had visited “ Savage South Africa ” 
at Earl’s Court, but I instinctively feared the muslin and lace, silk hat 
and frock-coat part that kept it going. No one spoke to me. I stood 
stolid and silent. Then from afar I caught my mother's eye fixed 
uponme. . . A girl and a man were seated tfte-ii-tcte, in the shade 
of a crooked plum-tree. Young, ignorant, and in mortal fear of 
maternal wrath, I stalked boldly into their solitude. “I—I say, 
isn't it a c—cold day?'’ I stammered. The girl was a bright-eyed 
American. “I guess it just m, little boy—Nova Zcmbla way,” she 
answered cruelly. “ You trot off brisk and see ! ” 

[Miss /,. Mia, Whitby.] 


The Toil of Amusement. 

“Amuse us—or we die! Build more theatres—(No room? Pull 
down the ehurehes!)—pay actors as ambassadors—pet them—worship 
them—title them—anything to keep them good-tempered and amuse’ 
us ! ” It is done. In addition, actors are gathered from France, 
America, Germany, Belgium, Japan—from everywhere—to amuse us. 
America, with a just contempt for our intelligence, sends us plays of 
amazing silliness—to amuse us. Englishmen give us plays with a 
Gallic flavour, heard without a blush, having long ceased to honour 
or reverence women (did they not themselves teach us not to do so ?); 
and, as we laugh at whatever rubbish is given us for our amusement, 
do we ever think—say, of Africa—and contrast the comedy we are 
laughing at with the tragedy there, and the sons, brothers, lovers, 
husbands, fathers playing it ? Thousands of our dear ones have been 
killed or maimed—and it is all going on now .' Surely we should limit 
the indulgence of this childish passion for pleasure, and think of the 
gravities of life—of its duties as well as its poor pleasures. “ Ye little 
birds, how can ye sing, and I so full of woe?” The little birds do 
not know', but we do. Hard times are on us—worse are coming. It 
is not a time for amusement, but for sacrifice, foresight, and wise 
action. We have enemies all round us, and in our midst. Let the 
laugh wait till there is something to laugh at. 

[W. J. B., London.] 

Introduction?. 

Once, at a fine play, I was so powerfully impressed by the perform¬ 
ance, and my companion remained so stolidly indifferent, that, meeting 
the eyes of my neighbour, and seeing sympathy written there, I spoke 
to him. Only a few words passed between us, but we watched the 
play together, and our pleasure was doubled. But afterwards I found 
that I had committed a dreadful crime! “Who was he? How 
could I?” gasped my companion. I am sure I didn’t know—or 
care. Did it matter ? . . . Matter! Good gracious! ! I had 

not been introduced !!! No one had said, “ Mr. Jones—Moss Smith.” 
How horrible ! 

Until someone will take the responsibility of having commenced the 
acquaintance we must stand aloof—we must have someone to blame 
if things go wrong ; we cannot choose for ourselves. Casual friend¬ 
ships are sweet — unorthodox! — forbidden fruit! Has no one 
intuition ? Must everyone be guarded, and guarded against ? What 
sort of persons are the guardians ? and who chose them ? One who 
knows our several moods, passions, necessities? He should know 
these who chooses our friends. 

Do introductions keep lambe from wolves—a girl from insult, a 
lad from bad company—used as it is, tactlessly, thoughtlessly ? It 
is no barrier against craft and gold—rather a too frail fence behind 
which we lose independence and judgment. It might be a science— 
it has possibilities; it seems now but a Bcheme to separate many who 
should be happy in a harmony of brotherly sympathy. 

[G. M. W., Hull.] 

* The Afternoon Call. 

There is a Fetish enshrined in every heart, numerous are its com¬ 
mands ; women especially are addicted to blind adherence to its 
mandates. This Fetish is Custom, who, enthroned, blindfolded with 
flimsy gauze, crowned with the latest “creation” of the moment, 
holding in one hand her book of rules and in the other her rod of 
ridicule, issues—unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians— 
her stem decree: one of which is, that every woman with any pre¬ 
tensions to fashion should spend the better part of her day in paying 
calls upon people whom she cares not a jot about, or in receiving the 
same from people to whom she is but a name on their visiting list. 
Daily, with smiling faces but with rebellious hearts, they pour forth 
libations of tea mingled with milk, yclept cream, and cakes not a few. 
Fain would they cast off the weary and profitless yoke, but that they 
lack the courage. The noontide hours are devoted to this deity; then 
one may see its votaries arrayed for sacrifice, hurrying from house to 
house, at each house are the irksome rights performed, most often 
accompanied by hymns in praise or otherwise of the weather, or topics 
as thrilling, and after mutual endeavours to stifle their boredom, and 
to appear delighted with each other and everything, they part— 
Victims seeking other Victims. [K. M. P., North Wales.] 


Competition No. 104 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the most interesting account of 
an incident seen during a holiday this summer. Not to exeeed 2-30 
words. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, September IS. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to Is' found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : other¬ 
wise the first only will he considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 
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NO If READY. 

Was Alfred King of England? 

By A SaXOX. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 2s. 0d. 

A brief review of oue of our latest text-books, 
showing the tnie relations of Prince A'fred Ijotli to 
the Saxon people in England and to her Roman 
invaders. 

Baubisox k Sons, Publishers, 50, Pall Mall, S.W. 


“ The Thrush.” 

Edited by MULLETT ELLIS. 

"Tnt Thrush," a Periodical for original Poetry, is 
intended to bring thouirhts of bounty ai d rhe consola¬ 
tion of exaite<l ideas into the hearts of the people. 

Since its origin, on the flr*t day of the new Century, 
“The Tbkcsh” bas published many beautiful Poems 
by the following writers:— 

Dr. Richard Garnett, W. E. Henley, F. Prevo-t 
Battersbv. Keble Howard, Harold Begbie, A. P. breves. 
Nora Hopper, b. Alma-Tadema, Norman Gale, (V W. 
Wynne, Dr. Gillreit Murray, .John Hutchinson, Hon. 
Albinia BriKlrick. Arthur Symons. N. Carrutt ers 
Gould, Ciiftou Binghatn, Ladv Margaret Suckville, 
Pamilton Aid^. Edgar Fawceit, Ladv Gilbert, Lady 
Florence Douglas, Rev. W. J. Dawson, Rev. F. 
Bentley Greeves, Victor Plarr, Sir Wvk« Batli.ss, 
P.R.I., the 1st Lord Lytton, and Mullett Ellis. 

In future numlierg we are promised the work of 
many of the leading Poets of our day, including the i 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Derry and* Raphoe. Dean 
of Armagh, the Rev. Canon H. D. Rawn-ley. Herbert 
Mornth, Israel Go lancz, M.A.. Win. Canton, Edwin 
Hamilton. M.A., Justin Runtly McCarthy, Do'lie 
Radford, Louise Chandler Moulton, Sir Lewis Mori is, 
M.A., Frankfoit Moore, and Thomas Hardy. 

“The Thrush" for September contains the Ode 
of Welcome to the Trades Union Congress by Sir 
Lewis Morris. 

The Rules for a Prize Poem Competition, open to 
Subscribers to “The Thrush,” are contained in the 
August Number. 

THE FIRST PRIZE 18 £10 STERLING. 

See “THE THRUSH.” I 

By order at all Booksellers’. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUB8CRIPTION8 for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANT DATE. 

THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK 8ALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Seoond Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE POR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lofdojt ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Mawchkbti*. 

Now Ready, 8econd Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards. Is. 0 d., poet free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 

Lectures on the Principle of Nonconformity. By 
P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

“Explains the position of religious dissent with 
great force and eloquence."—J Manchester Guardian . 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Ltd., 

21 and 22, Furmval, Street, K.C, 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

fle., claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 

Loudon ! Simpkin, Marshall k Co. Llangollen: Darlington k Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. — With Speoial Contributions from His Excellenoy E. J. • 

PHBLP8, late American Minister ; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KIN GLARE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

« BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS. TINTBRN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, I 
i LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 1 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVRY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COKD, SNOWDON, A FE3TINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRtCCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALYERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

NORWICH, LOWESTOFT. YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 

Is.—THE HOTELS or the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 
the world. _ 

“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scone of such volumes 1 "— The Time*. 

“ It very emphatically tops them all."— Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued."— Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plana. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Reference* to all Streete and Places of Intereet. 

Llangollen: DARLINGTON 4 CO. 

London : Siicranr. Marshall, Hamilton, Krnt. k Co. Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers 

Paris and New v ork : Bketano’s. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S New Novels 

CLOTH, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

" One of the most striking books of the day." 

LOVE, THE ATONEMENT. 

By FRANCES CAMPBELL, 

Author of “For Three Moons," Ac. Cloth. 6s. 


Sr#ctalor.— u There is a great deni of very charming reading 
in ‘ Love, the Atonement.'anil a touch tf poetry about I»e« lish, 
the fantastic little heioinu, and tier dreams." 

I'amf// Fair.—" A charming story, with a rare blend of 
poctrv aud humour.” 

TotUr .— 1 “iidc of the most striking books of the dav." 

3 lornino Post.— * The story is mainly concerned with the life 
of Itccltsti (otherwise Lilly (Jna) and tier beautiful husband. 
Colonel ‘Teddy.’ The enaract^riwitiou is much al*»ve the 
avenue, and the Irish scenes, especially those wherein th«* racy 
dialect of old Dennis aud the charming nature of Fattier 
Terence are illuNtra ed, are ns full of life as thot>e wherein the 
lights ami shades of Australian society are painted. * Love, 
• he Atonement ’ has a distinct and very agreeable character of 
its own.” 

(flam/ow I/eraht .—“A p-ettPy-written hook....the children, 

Johnnie Mini Bui>a, are delightful-the author has a delicate 

and daintv touch ” 

Daily AW*.—’* A pretty and pleasing story — Deelish is a 
pathetic and charmful heroine, aud there are two really 
amusing children iu the hook. The story is fresh and decidedly 
readable.** 


World .—“The story is distinctly out of the common, for ita 
mixture of poctrv, humour, and at times dramatic fervour is 
not to be met with every day ** 

Queen .—" Mrs. Campbell has written a l>ook with plenty of 
story in it. wholesome in its sympathies, with at least two 
admirable sets of descriptions cf remote country life iu 
Ireland, and Government House life in Queensland. Mrs. 
Camp!>ell Fraud's great public bhould buy this hook.” 

Morning Leader.—" The story is a go-xl one. and not without 
geuuiue pat hoe anil humour.” 


A BLACK VINTAGE. Mobice Gebabd. 
THE MAIDEN’S CREED. Alan St. acbyn. 

THE CRIME of the CRYSTAL. 

Fergus Hums. 


HIS LAWFUL WIFE. Jean Middlemass. 
A DEAL with the RING. J. T. Findlay. 
A STOLEN WOOING. Seyton Heath. 

A SEA Of FORTUNE. Mrs RobebtJocelyn. 
WHOSE was the HAND ? J. E. Muddock. 


London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Houverie St., E.C'. 


’Twixt Plate 


and Lip 


OR, 

Cbe Common Sense or €ating. 

A Health Hand-book for Every Day, 
With Special Advice as to Diet and 
Regimen in HE4LTH and Sickness, 

A Popular Summary of the Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 

And a Note on the Scientific and 
Rational Treatment of those 
Ailments. 

lath EDITION. 

*,* This little book may be recommended to 
' the general reader as a sound and safe 
guide to the common sense management 
of the stomaeli. The Publishers, at 46, 
Holbom Viaduct, London, will Ik‘ pleased 
to send a free copy to any reader of the 
Accdrmy. Early application necessary. 

LONQON: 

40, HOLBOHX YIADUQT, E,C'. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

LIST. 

NO W HEADY. 

ROSA N. CAREY’S 

NEW NOVEL, 

HERB OF GRACE 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, Os. 

JAMES LANE ALIEN-HUCH THOMSON. 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, 
AND AFTERMATH. 

By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

With Illustrations by HUQH THOMSON. 

Cloth elegant, edges, crown 8vo, 8s. 

[The Chinkord Series. 

Also an EDITION DR LUXE, limited to 250 Copies, 
super royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


By WALTER PATER. 

ESSAYS FROM 

“THE GUARDIAN.” 

Demy 8vo, bound uniform with the Edition de Luxe, 
8s. 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE .—“Though these essays 
are slighter in bulk and intention than the rest of 
Pater’s acknowledged work, they are as carefully 
composed, and they have as full a measure of his 
exclusive charm, together with not a little naivete 
and playfulness.’* 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 

THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

By A. G. BRADLEY. 

\Vith Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

DAILY MAIL .—“The book is comprehensive, 
thorough, and, so far as one can judge, absolutely 
accurate and reliable.The little excursions, his¬ 

torical, humoarsome, and personal, are alike delight¬ 
ful.Mr. Pennell’s drawings are something more 

than clever.” 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 

By THOMAS HUGHES. 

CHEAPER IMPRESSION*—-Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE ROMAN THEOCRACY 
and the REPUBLIC, 

846-1849. By R M. JOHNSTON. 

8vo, 10b. net. 


THE EYERSLEY SERIES, 

Globe 8vo, red cloth, fis. per Volume, 

CONTAINS 

J. R. GREEN’S WORKS. 

14 Vole. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
NOVELS and POEMS. 

13 Vole. 

POEMS of THOMAS HOOD 

2 Voln. 

**• Send for New Complete List. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A SOWER OF WHEAT. By 

IIAIW LI) BINDLOSS, Author of 
“ Aim lie's Ju-ju.” 

'* We heartily recommend the book to all who want 
a good story .”—Daity Matt. 

” A really fine book. .. . It is really an epic of life in 
the Great North-West .”—Maiming Leader. 

THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY 
BLAOHLAIMD. By berth am 

MITFORD, Author of “ The Gun-runner." 

DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. 

By T). CHRIS TIE MUR R AY, Author 
of “ The Church of Humanity.” 

THE PURPLE OLOUO. By 

M. P. SHIEL, Author of “ The Yrllou) 
Banger." [Sept. 26. 


NEW THREE-AND-StX PENNY EDITIONS. 


ANDROMIDA. By Robert Bcchaican. 

TERENCE: an Irish Romance. By B. M. 

CROKER. 

THE INIMITABLE MRS. MA88INQHAM. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 

PHILIP WIN WOOD. By R. Neiusoic Stephens. I 

HATHCROOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles 
WORTH. 

THE FAMILY 80APEQRA0E. By James Pay*. 
PAUL PERROLL. By Mrs. Archer Clive. 

WHY PAUL FERRO cL KILLED HIS WIFE. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

SOUTH LONDON. By sir 

WALTER RES A NT. With an Etching 
by F S. WALKER, and 110 Illustra- 
turns. Cheaper Edition. Demy 8 vo, 
cloth, Is. 6 d. 

THE LADY of LYNN. By Sir 

WALTER BE8ANT, Author of "The Orange Girl.” ftc. 
With Bi Illustrations by G. Dimain-Hammond. Crowo Hvo, 
clotk, gilt top, (3s. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. 

By MAX OTtELL. Author of "John Bull and his Island, 

&c FOURTH EDITION. Crown Hvo. cloth, 3s. ttd. 

THE CANKERWORM: being 

Episodes of a Woman's Life. By GEORGE MANVILLE 
FENN, Author of "The Neir Mistress." &c. Crown Hvo, 
cloth, gdt top, Cs. [Oct. 3. ! 

A FIGHT to a FINISH. By Florence 

WARDEN, Author of "Joan, the Curate," Ao. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 68. I Vet. 3. 

A BLIND MARRIAGE, Ac. By 

GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown 8ro, cloth, 3*. ed. [Oet.'.i. 

THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told 

by HIMSELF, and “Dedicated to all who Love." Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, Os. [ Oct. 10. 

THE HOUSE on the SCAR: a Tale 

of South Devon. By BERTHA THOMAS. Author of 
" In a Cathedral City," Ac. SECOND EDITION. Crown 
Hvo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. |(>cf. 17. 

MAX THORNTON. By Ernest 

GLAN\ IDLE. With 8 Illustrations by J. a. Cromiton, R I. 
A NEW EDITION. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

| Oct. 17. 

THE JOY of LIFE. By Emile Zola. 

Edited, with au Introduction, by ERNEST A. VIZBTELLY. 
CrowD 8vo. cloth, 3s. ltd. [Oct. 17. 

IN MEMORIAM : Memorial Verses 

for Every Day in the Year. Selected and Arranged by 
LUCY RIDLEY. Small 8vo. cloth, red edges, 3s. lid. net; 
_leat her, bur nished edges, .‘is. <ki. net, INept. 30. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

of ROBERT BUCHANAN. 3 vela., ciuwn 8vo, buckram. 
gilt top, with Portrait in each volum e. 13b._ [ Shortly. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

ONE SHILLING Monthly.—Contents for OCTOBER. 
SOME EXPERIMENTS with JANE. By M. A. Cirtms 
MOUND MAKING BIRDS. By A. 11. Japp. LL D.-THE 
AMATEUR 1’EDIGREE-MONGEIL By 1* Evans Lr.wis- 
JEK\ LLIANA. Byi.MiL! J. Climenson.— ITAI.IAN CRADLE 
SONGS. By E. C. V vnmttart. — IRoNY and some 
SYNONYMS By H. W. Fowlkb.— REGICI DE in the NINE 
TEENTlt CENTURY. By S. Beach Chehter.-SmM E BY¬ 
GONE HAPPENING* in a l’EAKLAND TOWNSHIP. By 
John Hvdk.-TIIE LYRIC POETRY of VICTOR HUGO. 
By C. E. Mkhkkkrk. — THE RIVAL PHYSD IaNS. By 
N. P. Mi aniv.-" EVERYMAN." By Svlvanis Ukhan. 

London: CiiATroA Wixdus.III, St. Martin’* Lane.W.U 


Treason and Plot: 

Struggles for Catholie Supremacy in 
the Last Years of Queen Elizabeth. 

By MARTIN HUMB. De my 8TOj ie«. 

*'Tn write the story of those venrs a better man 
than Major Hume could hardly have been chosen.” 

Alhenceum. 

Italy To-day: 

A Study of her Politics, her Position, 
her Society, and her Letters. 

By BOLTON KING, 

Author of “A History of Italian Unity ”; and 

THOMAS OKEY. 

With Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

“ Will undoubtedlv become one of the most widely 
read and highly valued volumes on Italian life and 
prospects.”— World. 

The Social Problem: 

Work and Life. By J. A. HOBSON, 

Author of “John Ruskin, Social Reformer," Ac. 
Demy 8vo, 7 s. Ocf. net. 

A Woman s Memories 
of the War. 

By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 6s. 

“ The most interesting account of the war yet pub¬ 
lished.”—AY. James's Gazette . 

The Childhood of 

Queen Victoria. 

By Mrs. GERALD GURNEY. 

Daintily bound, and Illustrated with several Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 6*. 

This volume contains some remarkable letters and 
papers bearing directly on the education and up¬ 
bringing of the Queen , and now for the first time 
given to the public by permission of His Majesty 
the King. 

A NEW NOVEL. 

A Union of Hearts. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Journal of a 
Jealous Woman: 

A NOVEL. By PERCY WHITE. 6s. 

“ One of the cleverest works of fiction of recent 
years .”—Yorkshire Post. 

Messrs. NISBET & CO. will pub¬ 
lish on October 4 “ THE DOLLY 
DIALOGUESby ANTHONY 
HOPE, containing Four New Dia¬ 
logues, and Illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy. Price 6s. 

Also a Special Presentation 
Edition. Price 10s. 6d. 


J. NISBET k CO., Earners Street 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Roosevelt, the New President of the United States, 
has manured to crowd a good deal of writing into an active 
life. He has published no less than fifteen volumes, includ¬ 
ing Huntinq Trips of a Ranchman. The Wilderness llimter , 
American ldeals , and The Rouyh Riders. 


The bibliographer of Tolstoi will be hard put to it to 
complete his work. We are continually receiving extracts 
and snippets from Tolstoi’s writings in all manner of forms. 
This week four little green-backed booklets have reached us 
from the *‘ Free Age Press,” consisting of a first and second 
series of Popular Stories mid Ley tads, The Only Menus , and 
the Relations of the Sexes. A prophet nowadays is, perhaps, 
too much acknowledged by his disciples. 


Here are a few more interesting volumes we note 
amongst publishers’ autumn announcements : 

Anticipations : an Experiment in Prophecy. By H. G 
Wells. 

Poets of the Younger Generation. By William Archer. 

The Wessex, of Thomas Hard}'. By Prof. Bertram 
Windle. 

The Defendant: a Volume of Essays. By ”Gilbert 
Chesterton. 

’Twixt Dog and Wolf. By C. F. Keary. 

Nonsense Rhymes By the late Cosmo Monkhouse 
Illustrated bv Gilbert Chesterton. 

New Poems. By Theodore Watts-Duntou. 

Letters on Life. By Claudius Clear. 

Biographia Presbyteriana. By Patrick Walker. Edited 
by Dr. Hay Fleming, with an Introduction by 8. It. 
Crockett. Two Vols. 

Hawthorn and Lavender, a Lyric Sequence; and Other 
Poems. By W. E. Henley. 


From the autumn list of books to be published by Mr. 
Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Maine, we take the follow¬ 
ing announcement: 

A Year's Letters. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. A 
novel in thirty chapters (the story being related in the 
form of letters), together with a prologue of five chapters, 
by “ Mrs. Horace Manners.” Originally contributed to 
the Tatter in 1877, it has never been reprinted, and is 
undoubtedly one of the rarest of Swiuburn'ana. The copy 
of the Tatter from which our edition is made belonged to 
the late Frederick Locker-Lampson. 


Messrs. Chambers’s new edition of their Oyrlo/nrdia of 
Enytish Literal tire is to contain many new articles, including 
the following: 

Anglo-Saxon. By Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

Spenser and Elizabethan Authors. By E Imund Gosse. 
Early English Writers. By A. W. Pollard. 

Ballads. By Andrew Lang. 

Dryden. By Prof. 8aint«bury. 

Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. 

Knox and Buchanan. By Dr. Hume Brown. 

Restoration Literature. By A. H. Bullen. 

The first volume is to appear early in November. 


The new book by the author (or editor) of An English¬ 
woman's Love Letters, entitled .1 Modern Antteus, describes 
a child of nature who became a prodigy. The scene is laid 
in England, but the atmosphere is Italian. The volume is 
to have a cover design by Mr. Laurence Housman. 


The increasing interest in Tolstoi is marked this week by 
the publication of the first two volumes of Mr. Huinemann’s 
new Library Edition of his works,containing Anna Karenina. 
They are tall, handsome volumes, bound in dark-green 
canvas, each having a portrait of the author. The first 
shows Tolstoi at the age of twenty, in which wo see the 
broad nose and wide, determined mouth, as yet rather 
unformed, which are so familiar in later portraits. This 
edition claims to be the first complete translation direct 
from the Russian, and has been made by Mrs. Garnett, who, 
it will be remembered, was crowned by the Academy for her 
admirable translation of Turgenev. The spelling of Russian 
proper names has always presented difficulties to the trans¬ 
lator. In a note to the first volume Mrs. Garnett says : 

I have not adopted the form “Anna Karenina.” but 
“Anna Karenin,” since such a preservation of the feminine 
form of the surname is unparalleled in English. We do 
n»t speak of Marie Bashskirtseva or Sonia lvovalevskaia, of 
Madame Blavatskaia or the Countess Tolstaia, and it is 
not the Russian habit to retain these feminine terminations 
when speaking English. 

It will be noticed that Mrs. Garnett spells Tolstoi with a 
“ y ” and not an “ i.” 


The popularity of Maxime Gorki is rapidly becoming 
cosmopolitan. Ilis stories, studies in that particular form 
of sympathetic realism which distinguishes so many Russian 
writers, are already widely read in France, and now Messrs. 
Scribner have started an issue of his works in America with 
the publication of Foma Gordyeff. In Russia appreciation 
of Gorki takes the embarrassing form of cheering him when 
he enters a thea'.re. On one such occasion he protested by 
shouting : “ I’m not a ballet dancer or a Venus of Milo. 
What are you staring at me for ? Keep your eyes on the stage.” 


The New York Times Saturday Review states that Dr. 
Conan Doyle is thought to have a Boer story in his mind 
because he advertises in the London Times for the loan of 
officers’ letters relating do various battles in South Africa. 
This may be so, but we should have imagined that Dr. 
Doyle required the letters for the History of the War o 
which he is engaged. 


In a recent article on “ A Grammar of Shelley ” Mr. 

G. K. Chesterton said : 

It is a strange truth that no force has been so disruptive 
and iconoc'astie, has torn tip so many aueient roots, and 
pulled down so mauy holy places, as contentment with the 
world. 

At the request of a correspondent of the I taily News , who 
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desired an amplification of this passage, Mr. Chesterton 
replied as follows : 

What I meant by the passage, however, in case it was 
obscure, is roughly this: The force which lias driven men 
to improve the world has, I think, scarcely in any case been 
the sense that the world was vitally bad. It has rather 
been an immense love of the world, and a consequent belief 
that its possibilities for good were almost endless. Gloomy 
philosophers may have had every logical reason for 
improving the world, but they simply had not got the only 
valid reason—a burning desire to do so. Has it ever 
occurred to many persons, I wonder, that one of the great 
basic morals of existence can be found in the story of 
“Beauty and the Beast” the moral that it is only by 
loving a thing that we can make it beautiful ? In one 
sense, and at the beginning of things it might be said with 
all politeness, that existence was a Beast. It has been 
made more beautiful, and almost entirely by optimists. 
All the revolutionists, even those who have been maddened 
with starvation and insults, have been optimists about our 
elemental nature—Bums, Rousseau, the Socialist working 
men. I may notice, in conclusion, that this universal 
paradox of the union between a seraphic contentment and 
a desire for drastic change was nowhere more exemplified 
than in Christianity. The same creed which told men that 
they were the happy children of an utterly hospitable 
father doomed them to the most strenuous agonies of 
repentance and self-improvement. It has been the law 
of all progress, essentially illogi al, like the universe, that 
improvement comes only from hope, and hope comes only 
front satisfaction. 


Til K Xnrth A merican lleview prints a hitherto unpub¬ 
lished essay by Victor Hugo on Shakespeare. Originally 
written for the three-hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
birth, the essay was not included in the volume entitled 
Shakespeare, as it was not suitable for a critical volume. It 
is, indeed, a euloginm in the fervid Hugo manner. Here is 
a characteristic passage : 

Shakespeare the drunken savage ! Savage, yes, but the 
inhabitant of the virgin forest; drunken indeed, but with 
the ideal. He is a giant, beneath the boughs of enormous 
trees, who holds a great golden cup, and the light which 
he drinks is reflected in his eyes. 8hakespeare, like 
.Kschylus, like Job, like Isaiah, is one of the sovereigns of 
thought and of poesy, who, sufficient for the All Mysterious, 
have the depth of creation itself, and who like creation 
itself translate and illustrate this depth by a profusion of 
forms and images, springing from the darkness, in flowers, 
in leaves and in living streams. 


Apropos of Messrs. Macmillan’s recent issue of Mr. 
Walter Pater’s Pssays from “ The, Guardian,” Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn has an article in the Daily Xea-s on that writer’s 
style. Mr. Gwynn calls it an “unmistakably embarrassed 
style,” and he proves his point pretty conclusively by quota¬ 
tions from Mr. Pater’s work. Says Mr. Gwynn : 

Mr. Pater feels upon himself the weight of a cumulative 
culture: two centuries have passed since the days of 
Steele and Addison, and the world, he thinks, has too 
many intellectual side-currents to admit of a simple 
utterance. 

It may be surprising to some readers to have it pointed out 
that Mr. Pater’s grammar was by no means above reproach ; 
yet his involved manner made it almost impossible that he 
should escape the snares of the English pronoun. Even 
Marius —which Mr. Gwynn. frankly confesses is a work 
which he cannot re-read—is not free from such errors. 
Mr. Gwynn concludes as follows : 

There are also, of course, many minor instances where 
the stylist departs of malice prepense from the natural 
English idiom, as when he speaks of Richard III. “who 
has retained a so unflattering possession of the stage ” ; 
but it would be tedious to multiply examples. On the 
whole, there is no contesting the fact that the man who 
wrote the passage about Lionardo’s “ La Gioconda ” (if it 
be Lionardo's) beginning: “The presence that rose so 


strangely by the waters,” was a remarkable writer. But 
the proposition that his style was one to be imitated, or 
even in itself an admirable style, is one that I should be 
slow to accept. Its “ delicate blaudness,” to borrow a 
phrase from Marius, is the product of a stuffy atmosphere : 
I should like to hear it characterised by Dr. Johnson. 
There are china-shops—and this is one—where a bull 
would be a blessed apparition. 


In the history of publishing the name of Tauchnitz has 
an honoured place. In the Pall A fall Magazine Mr, Tighe 
Hopkins re-tells the story of how the first Baron Tanchnitz 
conceived the idea of publishing foreign authors in their 
own languages, and paying them, before there was any inter¬ 
national copyright. In the original prospectus issued to 
English authors Baron Tauchnitz said : 

Allow me to remark that I, as well as any other pub¬ 
lisher in Germany, have at present the right to embark in 
such undertakings without any permission from the 
authors; and that my propositions arise solely from a 
wish thereby to make the first step towards a literary 
relationship between England and Germany, and towards 
an extension of the rights of copyright, and to publish my 
editions iu accordance with those rights. 

From this generous dealing grew np the great firm which to¬ 
day has an unrivalled position on the Continent. Lord 
Lytton and Dickens were the first English authors to be 
approached by Tauchnitz. 


Ix the same magazine Mr. Henley has a somewhat 
discursive article dealing with Mr. Elliot Stock’s recent 
reprint of The Germ in lacsimile. Mr. Henley, we think, 
does Dante Gabriel Rossetti scant justice ; to call him “ an 
amateur in two arts” is too lofty a way of dismissing the 
author of Jenny, nor do we find any particular truth in the 
statement that he was a poet “ whose whole work is an 
impeachment of simplicity.” To say that his verse 
constituted “ mnsky, strenuous, high-piled achievements in 
words ” is nearer the mark. 


Tim current numbers both of the Xor/h A merle an lleview 
and the Pali Mall Magazine contain poems by Mr. W. E. 
Henley. The six sets of verses in the former complete the 
collection of lyrics which have appeared under the title of 
“Hawthorn and Lavender : Songs and Madrigals.” We 
quote the following : 

Silence, loneliness, darkness 
These and of these my fill 
While God in the rush of Maytide 
Without is workiug His will. 

Without are the wind and the wall-flowers, 

The leaves and the nests and the rain. 

And in all of them God is making 
His beautiful purpose plain. 

But I wait in a horror of strangeness - 
A tool on His workshop floor, 

Worn to the butt, and banished 
His band for evermore. 


EqiTAi.bY characteristic of Mr. Henley in another mood 
are the verses in the Pall Mall Magazine, entitled 
“ Pru’ludium,” which are to be included in his forthcoming 
volume of poems. Here are the concluding lines : 

But on the spirit of man 
And on the heart of the world there falls 
A strauge, half-desperate peace : 

A war-worn, militant, grey jubilance 
In the unkind, implacable tyranny 
Of Winter, the obscene, 

Old, crapulous Regent, who in his loins— 

O, who but feels he carries iu his loins 

The wild, sweet-blooded, wonderful wanton, Spring? 
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‘ C. K. S.,” in the Sphere, announces that Mr. T. W. H. 
Crosland, of the Outlook, is writing a book to be entitled 
The Unspeakable Seat, in which he is to deal with “the 
Scot in Journalism,” “ the Scot in his cups,” and so forth. 
Mr. Crosland is well known as a fableist, a parodist, and as 
the writer of odes to all sorts of people, but in this he is 
essaying rather a different task. Still, we wish him well. 

We have received from Mr. Brimley Johnson the first 
part of a series, to be completed in six quarterly parts, of 
Some Poems hi/ Edgar 'Minn Poe, with illustrations by 
Mr. James J. Guthrie. The present number contains an 
introduction by Mr. J. C. Wright, two illustrations, and only 
three poems. The first drawing, called “ The Genius of 
Poe,” does not impress us in the least; we can only say that 
the effort is misguided. 

In the course of a review of .Mr. John Stuart’s Picture s of 
JIM,-, the Morning Post, in whose columns most of the 
articles appeared, has the following : 

Tf you can imagine a very clever schoolboy, endowed 
with knowledge of the world and with philosophy, 
afflicted with an intolerable sense of wrong, who yet re¬ 
tains the schoolboy’s delight in life, and in the oppor¬ 
tunities it affords of displaying a cheerful contempt for 
his natural enemies, you will have an excellent idea of the 
way in which the book is written. 

It is rather hard on Mr. Stuart to be so labelled, in spite of 
the fact that the reviewer has just before stated that Mr. 
Stuart, on the spur of the moment, is able to quote from 
the Bible, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Henley, and Wordsworth. 
Besides, our imagination cannot conceive a schoolboy with 
knowledge of the world who remains a schoolboy. 

An anonymous writer in the World's Work has a very 
poor opinion of publishers’ “ readers,” and apparently not 
without reason. He produced a book, which he says 

was slowly written during a period of five years, was 
revised seven times, and several hundred dollars were spent 
for drawings from an artist in Europe. Eight duplicates 
of the mauuscript were simultaneously placed in the hands 
of eight publishing houses for preliminary approval or 
rejection, a mutually satisfactory contract to Ire hoped for 
later. Thirty-two publishers “ examined" the manuscript 
in two ye-rs. All refused to publish it. Six rejected the 
story because it had failed of approval by each of four 
readers. Four rejected it “ because its writer would not 
furnish them money to cover cost of publicati- n. and then 
give them nearly all money receipts from sal s of the 
book I ” Two of these four seemed hurt that what they 
called a “ reasonable ” suggestion was rejected by the 
“ uukuown writer.” Four reject- d the story because the 
writer refused to buy enough copies of the b ok when 
printed to cover their statement of cost of publication and 
seven rejected the story for the reason explicitly stited 
that its author was unknown, so the book would be “ an 
uncertain commercial venture, in spite of any merit it 
might have.” 

One publisher, whom he calls “ prominent,” told him that 
as not one manuscript in a hundred was accepted he could 
not afford to pay a competent reader to wade through every¬ 
thing, so he turned his typewriter girls on to the work as 
“ first judges,” paying them fifty cents, or a dollar for their 
opinion. Finally, this unfortunate author got the favour¬ 
able opinions of two writers of “ national reputation,” armed 
with which he invaded the offices of another “ prominent ” 
publisher, whose reader had previously rejected his book. 
“ The book,” we are told, “ is now on sale.” But these 
readers and publishers were American. 

The Bath lie/icon has been trying to prove that Shake¬ 
speare visited that city. “ It is natural to suppose,” says 
Mr. J. F. Meehan, who writes the article in question, “ that 
Shakespeare was here in 151*3 with ‘ my Lord Chamberlain’s 
servants.’ ” In support of this contention he quotes sonnets 


Nos. 1.13 and 151, which refer to a “fountain” in a 
“ valley ” which has “a dateless lively heat, still to endure.” 
We think it quite likely that Shakespeare did visit Bath, 
and w-e congratulate both Bath and its llear.on on that visit. 

We do not think that very striking results are likely to 
be achieved by collecting “ Wit and Wisdom from New 
Books.” Such compilation is, however, quite in the spirit 
of modern editorial enthusiasm for the thing of the 
moment, and an American paper regularly essays the task. 
Here is part of its last haul: 

What a fellow wants in a book is to know where he is. 
There are not many novels, or ancient works, for that 
matter, that put you down anywhere.— The Crisis. 

For the woman it is alwnys the God, whether crowned 
with thorns or roses—the bleeding feet of Christ or the 
burning pinions of Eros. God or Demigod, he is em¬ 
braced ; the sacrifice is to his altar, the incense to his 
nostril.— The Column. 

'The best thing that can happen to a man is to be ruled 
by his wife ; but she should rule him so discreetly, so 
diplomatically, that he could almost boast that it is he who 
rules her.— Her Royal Highness Woman. 

When a woman ceases to care how she looks, or a gentle¬ 
man loses restraint in the presence of his servants, the end 
is not far off - Arrows of the Almighty. 

Sitting still is a noble art that is goiug out of fashion.— 
Quality Corner. 

The importance of plain talk can’t be overestimated. 
Any thought, however abstruse, can be put in speech that 
a boy or a negro can grasp.— The Crisis. 

The following announcement appears in the September 
number of the Argosy : “ The editor of the Argosy regrets 
that he is no longer able to give consideration to MSS. 
sent to him, but those which reach the office will be care¬ 
fully returned.” This, as it turns out, was a forecast of the 
death of the Argosy. That such an old-established 
magazine—it was started by Mrs. Henry Wood some thirty- 
five years ago—should have to cease publication for lack of 
support is an ominous circumstance which does not augur 
well for the future of certain venerable publications whose 
names, at least, are well known to the reading public. We 
hear, indeed, of two other old magazines which are likely to 
be thrown on the market on account of a decreasing circula¬ 
tion, and yet these magazines have never been edited with 
greater spirit than they are now. 

Hardev an American magazine which we take up but 
has articles dealing with the historical novel, which has 
become quite a business in America—and a paying one. 
The In dependent has three, one of which is by Miss 
Jeannette L. Gilder, who gives biographical particulars of 
Mr. Charles Major, Mr. Winston Churchill, Miss Mary 
-Johnston, Mr. Maurice Thompson, and many others. We 
extract four paragraphs from the article. We cannot help 
thinking that they are the pith of it. and that Miss Gilder 
wrote gaily up to them. Here they are : 

Mr. Major has made so much money out of the book 
[When Knighthood mas in Flower ] and out of the play, 80 
delightfully interpreted by Miss Julia Marlowe, that, he 
has given up the practice of law and will devote himself 
hereafter to, well—if not literature, at least to writiug. . . . 

After the success of Richard. Carvel, Mr. Churchill 
bought land and built him a home at Cornish, X.H., on 
the border Hue of Vermont, so that his post-office address 
is not, the same as his house address. . . . 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has recently bought land and 
built a fine house on oue of the Seventieth streets in New 
York. The house, he says, he bought with the earnings of 
Janice Meredith , the book, and he furnished it with the 
earnings of “ Janice Meredith,” the play. . . . 

Miss Bertha Runkle is by way of making a fortune out 
of this one story [ The If* I met of Xanirre’], counting serial, 
book aud play rights. The play is to be produced in New 
York in December, and probably in London at the same 
time, ... 
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A correspondent writes: “Can any of your readers 
inform me of the name, author, and publisher of a novel in 
which the hero, exploring Central Asia, comes upon the 
original Carden of Eden? The novel has appeared within 
the last twenty years.” 


The Eternal Pitt, or Felo-de-se. 

Behold how time has justified the fable 

Of him who caught us with his “Who killed Cain ? ” 
For Caine has proved that he himself is Abel 
To do what critios tried to do in vain. 

G. S. L. 


Bibliographical. 

Th-da v (Friday) witnesses the publication of Mr. Arthur 
Symons’s English version of D’Annunzio’s Gioronda, the 
play in which Signora Duse made so deep an impression in 
London some little time ago. D’Annunzio is a comparatively 
recent “ star,” and it is only within the past three or four 
years that his work has been put before us in an English 
dress. In 1 SMS we had The Triumph of Death , translated 
by Georgina Harding, and The Child of Pleasure, also by 
Miss Harding, with verse translation by Mr. Symons. In 
the same year a version of 'The Intruder, by A. Hornblow, 
was published in New York. In the following year came 
The Virgins of the Pocks, translated by A. Hughes, and, in 
1900, The Dead City and 'The Flame of Life, translated 
respectively by Mr. Symons and by Miss Kassandra Vivaria. 
D’Annunzio, therefore, cannot complain that he has been 
neglected in England. 

I said the other day that Messrs. II urst A Blackett were Miss 
Edna Lyall’s first publishers. That was not quite accurate. 
As a valued correspondent kindly reminds me, Miss Lyall’s 
first story, Won by Waiting, was published in 1*79 by 
Messrs. Whittingham A Co., of Gracechurch-street. “ To 
Mr. W. B. Whittingham, of that firm, belongs the credit of 
‘discovering’ this since popular author.” Messrs. Hurst 
A Blackett did indeed publish, in 188(5 (and still publish), 
the revised edition of Won by Waiting, and they also issued 
(and still issue) Miss Lyall’s second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh novel. It is assuredly with them that 
Miss Lyall’s name and work has been most closely asso¬ 
ciated up to now. , 

We are told to expect a collected edition of Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell’s verse. “ Selected,” probably, would be the better 
word. Mr. Bell’s Spring's Immortality came out originally 
in 1*95 (with new editions in 1895 and 18%), his Pictures 
of Travel in 18%. But Mr. Bell seems to have begun to 
publish verse so long ago as 18711, when The Keeping of the 
Vow, and Other Versts, came out. Next came f erses of 
Varied Life in 1880, and, in 188(5, Old Year Leaves: Old 
Verses Derived. Perhaps these early books (already drawn 
upon, I believe) may yield something to the gleaner. Selec¬ 
tions from .Mr. Bell’s rhythmic work have already been 
made and published by Mr. J. J. Nesbitt and Mr. Albert 
Broadbent. 

The death of Lord Morris has led to the resuscitation of 
at least one venerable anecdote with which the deceased had 
no association whatever. It is the story of the extremely 
decolletee lady, of whose appearance (it was at a ball) some 
one said to a judge, “ Did you ever see anything like it ? ” 
To which the judge replied, “Not since I was weaned.” 
Well, this tale was told of Chief Justice Doherty in W. 
H. Harrison’s “ Reminiscences,” and a variant on it has 
place in the Diary of J. C. Young. Why does not some¬ 
body write a book on The History of Jests ? 

The recently deceased Mr. Samuel Neil deserves remem¬ 
brance—not so much as a writer on rhetoric, elocution, 
debating, and the like, or as an editor of separate Shakespeare 


plays for Messrs. Collins’s “ School and College Classics ”—as 
the author of a “ critical biography ” of Shakespeare, brought 
out in 18(51. Ten years later he produced a work on The 
House of Shakespeare, for which Mr. F. W. Fairholt supplied 
the pictorial illustrations. There can be no question that 
for “ the Bard ” Mr. Neil had a genuine enthusiasm. 

In none of the notices of the late Mr. Evelyn Abbott 
have I seen any reference to the fact that he was the general 
editor of the series of volumes called “ Heroes of the 
Nations ”—a series to which he himself contributed a book 
on Pericles. Mr. Abbott’s Hellenira, first published in 
1880, was reissued so recently as 1*98. His History of 
Greece is now twelve or thirteen years old. In the way of 
original work he did not do much. 

We may take for granted, I think, that Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s new volume of poems will include the contents of 
the little pamphlet of verse which he published through Mr. 
Lane in 1807— Jubilee Creeling id Spifheud to the Mini nf 
Greater lirituiu. This “greeting” was especially notable 
for the credit it gave to Queen Victoria for her active and 
persistent faith in Colonial expansion. Appended to it were 
four sonnets, in one of which the writer foreshadowed the 
remarkable spectacle of Colonial loyalty to the Mother-land 
exhibited last year and since. To the German taunt that 
England “ stands alone,” came the reply, penned four years 
ago : 

“ Europe,” saith England, “hath forgot my boys I— 

Forgot how full in yonder golden zone, 

’Neath Austral skies, my youngest born have grown 
(Bearers of bayonets now and swords for toys)— 

Forgot ’mid bolt less thunder—harmless noise— 

The sons with whom old England ‘ stands alone’ I ” 

The Jane Austen cult may be said to have taken its rise 
in 1870, when Dir. Austen Leigh published the first full 
biography of his aunt. Then came, in 1x84, the issue of 
the letters under Lord Brabourne's editorship. These no 
doubt stimulated the memoirs contributed rtspectively by 
Mrs. Cliarles Maldon and Mr. Goldwin Smith to the 
“Eminent Women” (18811) and “Great Writers” (1800) 
series. The volume on June Austen : Her Humes and Un- 
Friends, promised us by Miss Constance Hill and her sister, 
is to contain, it seems, new matter, without which, indeed, 
it would scarcely have much reason for existing. 

Though some of us feel as if we had been surfeited with 
garden books, it will not he denied that Canon Ellacombe 
(who announces My Vicarage Garden) has a right to be 
heard upon the subject when he chooses to lift up his voice 
thereon. We all remember his Plant, Lore and Garden Graft 
of Shakespeare, a delightful work, of which a new edition 
appeared fix e years ago. Some of us, too, have come across 
his In a Gliiiicistershire Garden (1895). He can properly 
claim a hearing, but it may be gently hinted to the publish¬ 
ing fraternity that it is possible to overdo the “garden” 
books. 

One is glad to note that Miss Margaret Benson’s pen has 
been at work again. She is to bring out a book called 7 he 
Soul of a < id, which, one assumes, will range appropriately 
with Miss Benson’s Subject to i unity, which appeared in 
18H5. This lady’s literary debut appears to have been made 
in 1801, with a little volume of “ plain papers ” on < 'ajdtal 
Labour, Trade, dr., published by the S.P C.K. Two and a- 
half years ago she was co-author with Miss Janet Gourlay 
of a learned work on The Temple of Mat in Asher, illus¬ 
trating the history and religions notions of the Egyptians. 

Mr. G. W. Smalley’s Reminiscences, when they come, will 
be read, we may be sure, with pleasure, and perhaps with 
profit. Few men can have a larger store of interesting 
recollections. He has already given us a taste of his 
literary quality. One has pleasant memories of his Lundmi 
Letters, and Others (1890), and since then we have had 
from him some Studies if Men (1895). His Reminiscences 
should rank with the best. 
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Reviews. 

The Serpent in Literature. 

77;e Life-History of British Srrpents. By Gerald R. 
Leighton, M.l). (Edinburgh and London : Blackwood 
A Sons. .‘is. net.) 

The rose, it has been often remarked, is a universal theme 
of poetry all over the world. No greater a contrast could 
be imagined than that between the rose and the serpent. 
Yet the serpent, in its peculiar way, has no less been a theme 
of poetry and literary interest from time immemorial. 
But its interest has been not merely literary. It has been 
religious, mythical, symbolical, mysterious. The tradition 
of Christianity displays it as somehow connected with the 
dim origin of the whole problem which man presents to 
himself. Other religions equally point to it as an object of 
superstitious fear, or a reverence which is rooted in fear. 

('onnected with the tree, it confronts us on the threshold of 
the Bible. Connected with the tree, it forms one of the 
oldest objects of heathen worship. The Christian dreads 
and shuns it. The pagan—in many lands—dreads and bows 
down to it. But both agree in regarding it with a fear in 
excess of its purely physical terrors, striking though these 
be—a fear which they do not accord to the tiger, the lion, or 
other creatures which refuse the general awe of man’s 
inferiors for man. Alone among man’s enemies it is a 
gliding death, which strikes once and needs to strike no 
more ; from whose evil jaw there is no escape, as there is 
from the tooth of the lion, or even the bullet of man : it 
does not tight fair, it deals in poison—and from the poisoner 
man recoils, whether it be a Brinvilliers with her Aqua 
J'ofana, or an African with his woorali dart. It is insidious, 
treacherous, soundless—but so is the tiger. It has a whis¬ 
pered repute of strange powers—not without evidence : 
powers of mysterious fascination, paralysing the limbs that 
would escape. And here we approach the secret of its 
peculiar abhorrent mss. It is the feeling of some unnatural 
potency, some peculiar and uncomprehended power, inimical 
to the warm springs of life, incarnated in those death-cold 
coils of sinister beauty, which instinctively freezes the blood 
of man, and strikes through him a loathing beyond terror 
at sight of the living evil we call a serpent. The contrast 
between this strange, instinctive perception and the beauty 
of the object which inspires it, adds to the unnatural 
mystery of the reptile. If death could become incarnate, 
this is incarnate death. s 

As such it has glided into literature. And it seems as if 
its life were the life of death rather than life indeed. It is 
corpse-cold—so cold that it seeks continually for heat. Its 
heart is so imperfect that there is no effective partition 
between the pure and impure (or venous) blood, as there, is 
in mammals. Its breath is so deathly-slow that the respira¬ 
tions can scarce be counted, for one lung is shrivelled. Its 
organs in general are one-sided in their development—even 
the female organs of reproduction. It has no activities 
save the activities of destruction. Its one pleasure is to 
'swelter in the heat denied its body, recruiting from the sun 
its fierceness and venom : so that vitality itself in it becomes 
malign, and when it is full of life it is full of death. 

One cannot wonder that literature is as full of the snake 
as of its opposite, the rose. Buskin has given one of his 
most perfectly phrased and suggestive passages to its beauty 
and repulsion. Milton has imagined its primeval splendour 
in the Garden of Eden. Virgil has described its passage of 
the sea towards the fated Laocoon. Spenser has expended 
upon it his luxuriant description : and Keats has woven a 
whole poem about the serpent-woman, Lamia : 

Slie was a Gordian shape, of dazzling hue. 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue; 

Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 

Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson-barred ; 


And full of silver moons, that as she breathed 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, or inter-wreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries. 


Upon her crest she bore a wannish fire 
Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne's tiar ; 

Her head was serpent, but—ah, bitter-sweet!—- 
She had a woman’s mouth with all its pearls complete ; 
And for her eyes, what could such eyes do there, 

But weep and weep that they were boro so fair, 

As Proserpine still weeps for her Siciliau air r 

To the serpent Coleridge went in describing bis Geraldine : 

A snake’s dull eye blinks small and shy, 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 

Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 

At Christabel she looked askance. 

To the sloughing of the snake Shakespeare alludes in his 
famous line : 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

It is not mentioned by the ordinary commentator, but is too 
obvious an allusion to have escaped notice. Take Mr. 
Packard’s description, in the book which has suggested to 
us these remarks : 

This moulting of the skin is effected by its being pushed 
oft’ by the upward growth of tine, temporary cuticular hairs. 
On certain parts of the body, as on the under side of the 
capsular skin and scales of the eyes, these hairs do not 
develope. After the skin is loosened it dries and is readily 
shutlled off. 


The snake, in fact, rubs off the skiu against branches, 
stones, or any other hard substance at hand ; as Shake¬ 
speare doubtless had often witnessed it in the woods of 
his Warwickshire Arden. 

With those mild, or comparatively mild, snakes of our 
own isles, Ur. Leighton’s very interesting and careful book 
deals. Here we have abundance of that charm which 
invests the snake, and but little of its darker side. The 
one fault we have to find in a book which has given us most 
pleasant and instructive reading, is the method of illustra¬ 
tion. Photography is ill fitted for the scientific figuring of 
a curved and convoluted object like a snake, where but a 
small portion of the body can be accurately in focus. The 
high refraction from the convex surface completes the 
mischief, and gives ns (in the portrait of the ring snake, for 
example) a mere coil of strongly contrasted black and white, 
with a few dark flecks on the near portion which is both in 
light and focus. Another portrait of the same snake shows 
a shadowed mass of scales, without markings at all. From 
neither can you learn anything but the shape of the reptile. 
It is a pity, because the photographs have obviously been 
obtained with great pains and industry, nor could they be 
better. The error lay in choosing photography at all. The 
strongly marked male viper alone conus out well. 

But the text is not only satisfactory and valuable to the 
professed student of the ophidians, it is bright and stored 
with interest for the general reader. There are but three 
species of snake in the British Isles, two harmless. Of the 
latter the common grass snake is well known, even to 
Londoners, by its exhibition in glass jars as a pet for sale. 
The smooth snake, which superficially resembles the adder, 
is unfamiliar and scarce. It is the adder or viper, the one 
poisonous kind, to which Ur. Leighton is specially devoted, 
and which occupies the bulk of his volume. He carefully 
notes its structure, discusses its habits and food (the 
latter a point he has closely investigated, as it needed in¬ 
vestigating), and minutely describes its variations of colour 
and its distribution among the English, Welsh, and Scottish 
counties. To this latter matter he devotes several chapters. 
He has also a very interesting discussion of a curious, point 
—its alleged habit of swallowing its young when it is 
alarmed. He gives good reason for thinking that if the 
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process takes place, the young are not really taken into the 
stomach, but only into the gullet, as a temporary refuge 
from enemies. 

Apropos of this, we may quote a curious letter from Mr. 
II. J. Horton to the author : 

I had a small ring snake (grass snake) . . . kept in the 
same case as a very large specimen, and one day I put a 
full-grown frog in the case, intending it for the large snake. 
The smaller one, however, immediately seized the frog, and 
after some difficulty swallowed it. I distinctly heard the 
frog croak in the snake several minutes after it had been 
swallowed. In a quarter of an hour or so the frog was 
disgorged all but the head, which was retained in the 
snake’s mouth. The frog was still alive, and did its best 
to free itself from its unpleasant predicament, but without 
success, and the snake began to swallow it again. This 
process took about half an hour to accomplish, and in 
another half hour (af'er the frog had been swallowed for 
the second time) I could still hear it give a faint croak. 

This looks like a case of complicated indigestion. But 
Dr. Leighton, from his own observations, gives sound 
reason for supposing that the frog was not really in the 
stomach, but in the gullet; and that the adder frequently 
keeps its prey in the gullet till the stomach is ready for it— 
perhaps because the stomach has already a tenant under¬ 
going digestion. There is no reason, therefore, why the 
gullet could not become a refuge for the young—a purpose 
for which it is large enough. Moreover, the young are 
described as wriggling or jumping into the mother’s mouth 
—as they certainly would not if they were wanted for a 
meal. It is a disputable subject, on which the author 
refuses a decision. But he gives a mass of testimony which 
—if it fall short of scientific pi oof—will, we think, leave 
little doubt in any candid mind that the thing is probably 
true. The more so, because it has been shown that the 
curious process certainly takes place in the rattlesnake. 
With regard to the viper, Mr. Jacob of Eythorne writes to' 
the author: 

Three or four different persons . . . have been unanimous 
in saying that the old one raised her head slightly . . , and 
the young ones jumped or spranij iloron the throat. They 
tell me that the young did not glide down on the level of the 
ground. 

On the other hand, M r. Prothero, a gamekeeper, writes : 

A few years ago I disturbed an adder in a field near 
I Underwood, Ewyas Harold (Herefordshire). She gave a 
repeated hissing noise, so I knew there were young ones 
about, as they never hiss more than once unless they have 
young ones with them. The repeated hissing is to call the 
young. She then put her lower jaw on the ground, and I 
saw a number of young ones swallowed. I killed the 
adder, which measured 22 inches in length, and found 
eleven young ones, about 21 inches long, inside her. 

Another observer also affirms that the adder put her lower 
jaw on the ground. But except as to this one moot point— 
whether the viper lifts her head or lays it on the ground 
when she opens her mouth, and whether, consequently, the 
young jump or glide down the throat—observer after 
observer tells the same tale, without variation of detail. 

The bite of the viper is seldom actually fatal to an 
adult; but a very few cases are on record. As regards 
children, one pretty recent case in Wales is recorded 
minutely by Dr. Leighton, from the testimony of the two 
doctors who attended the unfortunate boy. In most cases 
great swelling, inflammation, and fever accompany the 
wound, and it is some time before the injured limb is well. 
It is a common superstition that oil extracted from adders 
will cure their bite. Here is a lady’s account of the famous 
snake-catcher, “ Brusher Mills,” whom she met on a walk : 

He was carrying bis pouches full of writhing snakes . . . 
We strolled to a likely spot, “ Brusher ” fouud the adder, 
and quickly whipping out his tougs, seized it near the 
head. “ Now, inarm,” said he, “ would you like to see its 
teeth ?” “ Oh, yes,” said 1 ; and with the help of other 


tweezers he made the poor creature open its mouth wide, 
and I had a fiue view. I said that I had heard that he 
made oil from adders that would cure their bite, where¬ 
upon he pulled out a bottle of clear oil from his pocket, 
and showed me the dreadful bites on his own hands he had 
cured with the oil. I asked him how he got the oil, and 
with a grin he said that he baked the adders in an oven in 
a large jar. “Please, inarm,’’ said he, “ would you like to 
see this one have a run and me catch it again?” But 
this was more than I had nerve for, and leaving the old 
man a small present, I made off as fast as I could. 

“ Brusher Mills,” with his grin expanding beautifully 
over bis whole face, is photographed on the page accompany¬ 
ing the anecdote. The curious and captivating details on 
the subject of adders, which Dr. Leighton gives, would fill 
pages of quotation. But we refer the reader to the book, 
which will repay reading. It has clearly been a labour of 
love, and the author’s enthusiasm is infectious. 


A Prescription for the Twentieth Century. 

History of Intellectual Development By John Beattie 

Crozier. Vol. III. (Longmans. 10s. (id.) 

Dr. Crozier has already made himself known to all who 
care for high thinking, not only by the first volume of this 
work (Vol. II. has not yet been published), but by My 
Inner Life —that candid record of a soul’s adventures in 
pursuit of truth. Had we nothing whereby to judge 
him but this third volume, we should discern a mind 
eminently comprehensive and individual, at once broad and 
subtle to a rare degree. But even more than these qualities 
we are struck by his courage—a courage which is the out¬ 
come of a determined sincerity, a resolve to be content with 
nothing short of thoroughness. To relate the history of 
intellectual development in its length and breadth is a great 
task, yet perhaps even more courageous is the task he sets 
himself in the present volume. It is nothing less than to 
apply the principles drawn from his previous survey of the 
history of civilisation to the politics of the present day. Nor 
is he content with generalisations. He boldly endeavours 
to lay down the practical measures by which those principles 
may be made fruitful in actual politics. And he does so 
with a largeness of outlook, a resolve to embrace all factors, 
and select from the various schools of thought whatever he 
finds valuable in each, and capable (so to speak) of entering 
into chemical combination with each other, which no 
previous attempt has paralleled. It may be worth our 
while to lay before the reader, so far as can be done in 
limited space, the main lines and back-hone (as it were) 
of this contribution to political philosophy. For Dr. Crozier 
is a physician. After exhaustively considering his pre¬ 
decessors’ treatment, and acquainting himself with the 
diathesis and hereditary antecedents of his still infant 
patient, he has compiled this prescription for the twentieth 
century. The guardians of that young gentleman are con¬ 
firmed disbelievers in doctors. Will they let him swallow it ? 

Dr. Crozier starts with the view that the statesman of 
to-day, if he is to cope with the subtleties of social condition 
induced by the modern industrial era, can no longer proceed 
by the rule of thumb (so to speak) which had a rough 
efficiency in former ages. He needs to have before him a 
chart of the progress of civilisation, and to guide himself 
thereby. “ Ancient history ” is distrusted by English 
politicians and the English public as a guide to practical 
politics: and it may he admitted that it is small use to 
quote history to a democratic House of Commons or a 
democratic electorate. Yet it is needful for the statesman 
himself to know “ancient history.” It bis fallen into 
distrust through the defects of historians. They have 
drawn from history the most opposite conclusions, misleading 
to all who rely on them as practical guides, because they 
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survey history with too narrow a regard—by nations or 
periods: whereas the true process of civilisation can only 
be discerned by taking history in its totality, so that the 
individual variations of nations or periods fall into their just 
perspective position. Under the shadow of the Himalayas a 
Hindu peasant will hardly be persuaded that the earth is 
spherical. Surveyed from the moon the Himalayas would 
assume their veritable perspective as mere crumples in the 
general curve of the globe. The fly crawling over the 
sinuosities of a Malay kreese might stoutly deny that its 
total line lay straight from hilt to point. In this demand 
for an inclusive historical perspective on the part of those 
who would discern the trend of civilisation, Dr. Crozier 
strikes a right and important note. 

Without such a chart of the history of civilisation as ho 
proposes to them (he goes on to say), statesmen are open 
to numerous illusions. With regard to the present, they 
are liable to imagine that the particular state of society into 
which they are born, with all its concomitants, is a natural 
and permanent state ; instead of being an artificial product 
of evolution from the past, tending constantly to decay and 
relapse into the wild state (so to speak), unless fostered and 
safeguarded by the most anxious supervision. The trend 
and developmental aspect of present ideals and institutions 
is only to be known by a knowledge of their origins. 
Destroy (as men are ignorantly ready to do) the force 
behind them, and they decline. Dr. Crozier instances 
(among other examples) the gradual relaxation of the once 
sacred institution of marriage, since the religion which 
informed it has fallen into desuetude. Another illusion, 
from his point of view, is the regarding of ideals as ends, 
instead of means. He cites, in England, the doctrines of 
freedom of contract, Laissez-faire, Universal Suffrage, the 
Socialist Utopia, with its theory of general payment by 
labour-time alone. In so far as these ideals have any life 
in them, it is as means to an end—namely, the elevation of 
men en masse, and the procuring for them fresh instalments 
of justice. But they have been regarded as ends in them¬ 
selves, with the result that they have admittedly proved 
fallacious wherever they have been given a logical trial from 
that standpoint. All ideals, he considers, are similarly 
means, not ends; and the statesmen should treat them as 
means only. 

The course of Civilisation, as revealed by history at large, 
lies between opposing ideals. It zig-zags between their 
contending attractions as does a planet between centrifugal 
and centripetal force, but more roughly ; inclining now to 
one, now to another. These contending attractions may be 
summarised as the influence of the Ideal in general on the 
one hand, and of Physical Force on the other. But, in the 
course which Civilisation roughly keeps between them, there 
is, in our own time, a preponderance of the Ideal, which 
must increase, but cannot eliminate, a necessary balance of 
Force. True statesmanship would endeavour to minimise 
the loss of power from this zig-zag course by co-ordinating 
the opposing ideals regarded as means only : and to this it 
would be helped by the Chart of Civilisation in the past. 

Dr. Crozier then proceeds to sketch this process of 
Civilisation, as developed in his previous volumes. Suffice 
it here to say that the moral of it all, over and above the 
continuity of evolution, is this process between opposed 
ideals and the refusal of Providence to pursue any single 
ideal further than it continues to serve its end. “ God in 
many ways fulfils Himself, Lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world.” Here, as often, the poet has preceded 
the philosopher. It is a corollary of this that the scientific 
statesman must push forward no single reform till all colla¬ 
teral reforms have come into line and can be brought for¬ 
ward together. England has hitherto succeeded largely 
through her natural advantages. But, in the present pres¬ 
sure of competition, the scientific statesmanship which Dr. 
Crozier advocates has become a necessity. 


In approaching the application of this historical philo¬ 
sophy to the present day, he postulates that facts must be 
stripped of all theories based on experience less wide than 
the entire course of civilisation and universal human nature ; 
sweeping aside all the single panaceas of any school or party. 
There must be no partial remedy, but such as takes into 
account all the relations of the body politic. Each nation 
must follow its own genius in its contribution to the general 
advance of civilisation. The government of the inferior 
races by the superior is a necessity 0 !' this advance, as shown 
by the whole course of history. There must be neither 
mercantile exploitation of these inferior races nor a false 
cosmopolitanism. - And the statesman must remember (what 
he is little likely to forget) that a residuum of things must 
always be left to Providence. 

The author approaches the politics of the twentieth century 
with the preconception that Democracy, for all its drawbacks 
as an engine of government, until the proletariat attains its 
emancipation, is necessary as a moral instrument for its 
elevation. But it must be a practical Democracy, not the 
ideal Democracy of Rousseau ; and hence the motto of states¬ 
men must be Evolution, not Revolution. There must be no 
violent breach with the past. He lays down four rules. 
First, the preservation of the national type. A nation 
must assimilate its neighbour’s qualities only in so far as 
this can be done without injury to the national character. 
Secondly, there must be no abstract ideals, but evolution 
from an existing type. Thirdly, the gaps between social 
grades must be closed up, so that there may be free cireula- 
iation for talent from lowest to highest, and the whole 
people may move as one organism. Fourthly, reform must 
look towards the material and social conditions of states, 
not towards the character of their inhabitants. It follows 
that the chief aim of statesmen in the twentieth century 
must be the removal of barriers between grades of the 
existing hierarchy, without destruction of that hierarchy. 

With unshrinking valiance, Dr. Crozier attempts to apply 
these principles successively to England, France, and 
America ; but it will be enough if we can here give some 
view of his dealings with England. Following his principle 
that reform should approach the material and social con¬ 
ditions of a people, he considers the barriers between class 
and class in England And he finds the fault (originally 
enough) largely in the English contempt for mere intellect. 
Birth, wealth, or exceptional genius can alone pierce the 
guarded gates of society. There is no Napoleonic career 
opened to talent. If England wants intellect, she buys or 
imports it, paying the lowest prices to inventors and other 
men of pure intellect whom she happens to need. Intellect 
is not honoured socially, is not an ideal. This threatens 
to become a national danger in the present age of inter¬ 
national competition. Yet England’s great strength is her 
respect for character, apart from intellect. The necessity, 
then, is to superadd the one without destroying the other. 
The social hierarchy must be goaded so that there may be a 
free rise by means of intellect, not birth or money. Intellect 
will thus become a national ideal. So he arrives at his 
practical proposals. 

With regard to the land, he would have a far wider dis¬ 
tribution of ownership, but not on the French plan of petty 
holdings. He would have the new holdings graduated, from 
a not excessive maximum for the great landowners down to 
a competent minimum for the peasantry, considering value 
besides extent of acres. But how this redistributed hierarchy 
is to be compassed he gives no hint. Let us pass, then, to 
his ideas for the commercial, manufacturing, and city 
classes. 

He would graduate these also, starting from an income 
proportioned by the talent and energy spent in obtaining it, 
down to a point compatible with a decent livelihood. To 
effect this he takes a leaf from the Socialist book, and sug¬ 
gests that all routine public functions should be handed over 
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to municipalities or the State ; while monopolies created 
mainly by public demand (such as his pet aversion, the 
w althy brewer), ground values, and unearned increments, 
should be taxed. Thus possessions would, by a natural and 
gradual proeiss, come to bear some relation to the intellect 
exerted in acquiring them, and intellect itself would be 
valued. 

Further to lessen the gap between Labour and Capital, 
lie would have the Trades Unions improve their organisation 
till they should succeed in getting the principle of the 
“living wage” permanently recognised (a large “till”). 
Then the steps between Capital and Labour should be 
graduated to bridge over the gap, as will (he thinks) naturally 
happen when unearned increment, monopolies, Ac., are 
abolished, and talent is a passport to fortune. Further, he 
would break up the land for the purchase of plots in town 
and country, erect cheap dwellings, establish profit-sharing 
in production, no less than wholesale and retail trade ; would 
establish schools for the training of workmen in technique, 
Ac, and secure protection for their inventions—that by all 
these means the proletariat may still further be broken up 
as a separate class. 

Arts, sciences, professions, and so forth he would also 
graduate and throw open to intellect. Moreover, he would 
have the old titles of nobility extended to all (in preference 
to creating fresh titles), and bestowed for intellect alone. 
Yet, he adds, those chosen must be men of all-round culture, 
or they will lack respect, and the national homage for 
character will decay. 

I)r. Crozier sees that to make permanent such extensive 
changes their principles must be embodied in the education 
of the new generation ; and he goes on to make proposals 
for educational reform accordingly. But we have followed 
him far enough to show the main ideas of his book. It is, 
at any rate, a carefully thought out and widely considered 
attempt to apply an historical philosophy to actual politics. 
Whether, getting apart the difficulties of legislation, changes 
so radical would actually result from such measures as he 
indicates, may readily be disputed. He has at least done 
his best to be eclectic in his combination of ideas and 
remedies from many thinkers, and has produced a volume 
which must set others to think—which can be said of 
few such attempts. Looking at his book as a whole, 
one is inclined to ask whether the race of philosophic 
statesmen which it supposes would, if desirable, be possible ? 
The school of active politics does not breed the large and dis- 
imssionate view, the calm and patient reflection, the wide 
combination, which legislation and government on such 
principles must require. Those who possess such qualities 
arc usually found in the study, and seldom have the push, 
readiness, and active energy which could bring them to 
the head of nations, or the stern will which could keep 
them there. Again, it is an old truth that ideals must 
be co-ordinated if they are not to be mischievous. But 
does not !>r. Crozier confound ideals which are permanently 
true in themselves with such as contain but part truths, and 
are, indeed, incapable of being ends ? Yet politically he is 
doubtless right, though we should hesitate to endorse his 
principle in its entirety. We might remark, too, that his 
defence of intellect is itself based on sufficiently material 
grounds, omitting its immense influence on character when 
it is combined therewith, and arguing solely from its 
effect on national prosperity. Another and much wider 
observation is one that affects all modern speculators 
on the future. It never for a moment occurs to him 
to doubt that present European civilisation is on the 
road to anything but indefinite progress and expansion, 
and that this advance must be along the indefinitely widened 
lines of nineteenth century progress. That century was 
democratic—the future must be more democratic; it was 
scientific—the future must be more scientific; it was 
industrial—the future must be more industrial. That the 


new century may be destined to bring to the surface currents 
which have flowed beneath the loud superficial current of 
the last century, no writer dreams of entertaining. Still less 
that Western civilisation may have reached or passed the 
point of indefinite expansion, as has happened to those before 
it. But, of course, the assumption was a necessary one for 
Dr. Crozier’s purpose. If he regarded the winds, he could 
not sow. It is not the assumption, but the unhesitating 
confidence, which strikes us so strongly in modern thinkers. 
But the twentieth century might do worse than try Dr. 
Crozier’s prescription, or so much of it as he can manage. 
Unless, before he can take it, he should expire in the hands 
of his solicitous physicians. 


Alfrediana. 


Wax Alfred King of England? By a Saxon. (Harrison A 
Sons. 2s. (id.) 

The Story of King Alfred. By Sir Walter Besant. (Newnes. 
Is.) 

The Story of Alfred the Great. By Walter Hawkins and 
E. Thornton Smith. (Marshall. 2s. fid.) 

“ It is meat and drink to me to see a clown,” saith the 
parti-coloured one ; and the lucubrations of “ A Saxon ” 
upon King Alfred were a full meal for Touchstone. “ A 
Saxon ” endeavours to re-write cosmic history upon the basis 
of material derived from the book of Genesis, Sharon 
Turner’s History of the Anglo-Sa.ro/is, Mr. Henry Bradley’s 
Story oj the Goths, the works of Sir Edward Creasy, and a 
misunderstanding of Prof, lluxley. From him you learn 

that not only had Alfred no claims whatever to the title 
of “ the Great,” but that he was tnnre'y a Roman pretender, 
and never succeeded to the English throne Aud we may 
assure ourselves that the entire story has been built up, 
little by little during the last thousand years, with the view 
of furthering the aims and ambitions of the Papal power. 

“A Saxon’s” cosmic formula is the secular conflict 
between three white races, whom he calls, in Biblical 
language, Semitic, Hamitic, and Japhetic. It is all delight¬ 
fully simple. Thus the siege of Troy “ represents a 
struggle for supremacy between the Semitic Israelites aud 
the Hamitic Hebrews.” The Romans, who came with 
-Eneas from Troy, were naturally also Hamitic, and the 
Roman Empire in Europe really represents an Asiatic 
dominion over the native Japhetic peoples. 

As we learn that the Romans were governed by Consuls, 
we may more than conjecture that these Consuls were 
appointed by the Asiatic Great King, and that Rome had 
not yet secured her independence. 

Julius Cmsar was a revolted Consul, for “common sense 
forces us to conclude that the so-called Pompey—that is, 
‘the pompous one’—was none other than Arsaces XIV., 
the Orodes, the Asiatic Great King of Kings.” Pompey 
is succeeded by Antony (Arsaces XV.), whose generals, Brutus 
and Cassius, put down the revolt of Ca'sar, and Octavius is 
made Consul. The decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
really means the self-assertion of the Japhetic or European 
Teutons against the Hamitic invaders. All the Teutons 
worshipped a great God-King Hermann or Arminius. 
Incidentally it is observed that the Egyptians also had their 
God-King, “ the Amen.” 

The divine title, as handed down to us on the monuments, 
has been read backwards, aud the Great Auien, which still 
clings to our liturgy, appears as Mr. Mena. 

Coming now to the events of English history during the 
ninth century, we find in the tradition of Alfred nothing 
but an episode, singularly distorted in the relating, of the 
Japhetic-Hamitic contest for Europe. The chief repre¬ 
sentative of the Hamitic power was now known, not as the 
Consul of Rome, but as the Pope of Rome. Alfred, the close 
ally of Rome, aud anointed with holy oil by Pope Leo IV., 
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must also have been Hamitic, and is, therefore, falsely 
represented as an English patriot. Really he was “ tied 
body and soul to the Papal power,” and the true patriots 
were the Japhetic Danes and Saxons, who persistently made 
head against him. Their leader was Giuhrum, and Guthrum, 
not Alfred, was the true “ King of England.” 

Alfred was. no doubt, like Prince Charlie, a Roman pre¬ 
tender to the throne, but he was never King of England. 

The falsification of history in this respect is due to the fact 
that the chronicles were written after the Norman Conquest 
and from an Anglo-Roman or Hamitic standpoint. O11 
this point our author quotes Hardouiu the Jesuit, who 
believed all the works of the Fathers and the records of 
the Councils to be medimval forgeries; and also Cardinal 
Newman, who 

tells us “ that all knowledge of the Latin classics comes to 
us from the medieval copies of them, and they who 
transcribed them had the opportunity of forging or garbling 
them. We are simply at their mercy. . . . The numerous 
religious bodies then existing ovt-r the face of Europe had 
leisure enough in the course of a century to compose not 
only all the classics but all the Fathers, too.” 

After the breathless speculations of “A Saxon,” the 
ordinary sober accounts of King Alfred naturally lack 
savour. Were it otherwise we could highly recommend 
the posthumous Stor// of Kintj Alfred from the pen of the 
late Sir Walter Besant. With the exception of the volume 
of specialist essays edited by Mr. Alfred Bowker, upon 
which it largely draws, it is probably the best of all the 
swarm of works on the subject which we owe to the 
millenary celebrations. Most popularisers of history popu¬ 
larise, we suppose, with their tongues more or less in 
their cheeks. But Sir Walter Besant really believed in 
his task. He was convinced that, in literary matters, the 
democracy counted. 

I should like, if it were possible, to see before me. in 
imagination, tier beyond tier, stretching- far away in the 
distance, circle beyond circle, millions of white faces intent 
upon the story of tho English King. If they will listen, 
my voice will reach to the farthest circle: if they are 
interested, they will listen. Let mo see their faces light up 
as if touched by sunshine when the interest, of the subject 
fills them : let me see the changes as of passing rain and 
Bunshine on an April day on the faces of this vast audience. 
... I would rather write a book for the people than any¬ 
thing else that the world can offer. He who reaches the 
heart of the people becomes and continues an abiding force. 

Whatever one may think ubont the accessibility of the 
heart of the people tp literature, there is no doubt as to the 
ring of sincerity in this aspiration. Nor do we see any 
reason why Sir Walter Besant’s little volume should not 
appeal to a wide circle of readers. It is so admirably done 
as to make the wish inevitable that ho had been able to 
devote more of his time and talents to this sort of writing. 
Without pedantry, it betrays a minute knowledge both of 
the original authorities and of the erudite literature which 
has gathered round the subject. Without affectation, it is 
eloquent in the nervous lucidity of its English and in the 
spirit of whole-hearted admiration for Alfred and his people 
which pervades it. And if the expression of this admiration 
occasionally appears, to a critical ear, to reach the point of 
excess, that is a fault to which the heart of the people, in its 
present temper at least, is likely to be lenient. 

The other little “Story of Alfred” before us, that by 
Messrs. Walter Hawkins and Edward Thornton Smith, is 
carefully compiled for the benefit of “ the general reader 
who has no time for research, and the youthful reader who 
has no interest in it.” But it is so slight as compared with 
Sir Walter Besant’s, and so much less full of individuality 
and power of literary presentment, as to be, we fear, 
superfluous. Unfortunately, the multiplication of such 
second-rate books tends to make it very difficult for the 
first-rate one, when it comes, to secure its proper audience. 


Merejkowski’s “ Tremendous Task.” 

The (tenth of the (Ms. By Dmitri Merejkowski. Trans¬ 
lated by Herbert Trench. (Constable, (is.) 

Turs is the first of that trilogy of romances in which 
Merejkowski has set himself the tremendous task of present¬ 
ing and interpreting “ the everlasting contest between the 
idea of a God-Man and the idea of a Man-God ; that is to 
say, between the conception of a God incarnate for a while 
(as in Christ) and the conception of Man as himself God— 
gradually evolving higher types of splendid and ruling 
character which draw after them the generations.” The 
book under review deals with the life and times of Julian 
the Apostate ; the second of the trilogy, The Resurrection of 
the (rods, has Leonardo da Vinci for hero ; and the last, 
Anti-Christ , centres about the lurid and savage character of 
Peter the Great. 

The “ everlasting contest ” is depicted in The I tenth, of 
the Cods with a wealth of movement and of passion which 
at times has something of the dazzling effect produced on 
beholders by the enchantments of Maximus of Ephesus 
We are carried out of ourselves, as it were, to see in our¬ 
selves the ancient and inevitable tendencies which have been 
from the beginning, and Julian becomes a type of the 
eternal conflict between will and faith. 

Merejkowski’s genera! method is the method which has 
particularly distinguished modern Russian ^povelists from 
Gogol to Turgeniev and Tolstoy. He rejoices in lavish 
accumulation of detail, in the vividness of minor touches 
which serve to render the final impression living and com¬ 
plete. This is possible only to the highest art; to a lower 
the method has been, and always must be, disastrous. 
Merejkowski not only gives us the fact, which is a simple 
matter, but he also gives us the life behind the fact, lie 
sees behind the ancient worship the meanings which alone 
made it beautiful and worthy ; the divine limbs of Apollo 
and Diana represent an idea lovely and austere. To him 
everything is significant; he moves in a world of symbols ; 
he has in him much both of the poet and the priest. It is 
this mastery of the significance of things whi' h renders the 
/tenth of the Cods so vital and appealing a book. Merej¬ 
kowski makes a remote epoch live by reason of the human 
appeal which, in essence, never changes from age to age. 
The cry of Christ or anti-Christ is alive to-day as it was 
when Julian flung off the faith of the Galileans, though 
to-day it may not be the worship of the Olympians which 
draws men from the younger faith. 

The action of the story extends from the period when 
the boy Julian was a prisoner in the palace of Macellum to 
the time when the Emperor Julian was killed in the retreat 
from Ctesiphon. Merejkowski follows faithfully the main 
outlines of history. We see Julian learning doctrinal theo¬ 
logy from an instructor selected by the Arian Eusebius ; we 
see him reading the day’s lessons in the basilica of St. 
Maurice, overcome by the sight of adoring cripples and the 
mystery and terror of the Cross ; we see him restored to the 
favdur of Constantine and witness of the destruction of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; we see him invested with the 
imperial purple and marching from victory to victory in 
Gaul. His gradual falling away from the Christian faith is 
most skilfully suggested, until at last, on the day which 
crowns him Augustus Julian, he is initiated into the mys¬ 
teries of Apollo. “ From this day,” cries Maximus, “ I will 
cleanse you from this Galilean corruption—slay the shadow 
of Golgotha in the radiance of Mithra—warm afresh your 
body, frozen at baptism, in the hot blood of the sun-god ! ” 
Then follows an impressive scene, in which Julian, before 
his assembled army, renounces the faith of Christ : 

“ Comrades, our work is finished. Now we will go to 
Constantinople! Give thanks to the Olympiaus who have 
given us the victory ! ” 
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These words were only heard by the first ranks, but 
there were numerous Christians among them. These were 
roused by the last startbug expression. . . . But the more 
distant ranks, who had not heard Julian’s words, cried : 

"Glory to Augustus Julian! Glory! Glory!” and 
louder and louder yet, from outskirts of the hill, as far as 
they were covered by the legions, arose a cry repeated by 
thousands of voices—"Glory! . . . Glory! . . .” 

“ Look, look.” murmured the dismayed Christians, 

“ the Labarum is being lowered ! ” And, in fact the holy 
banner was being vailed before the Emperor. A military 
blacksmith came down from the wood with a bra/ier aud 
red-hot pincers. 

Julian, whose face, in spite of the ruddy gleams of the 
purple and the sun, wasdark with strong emotion, wrenched 
the golden cross, with its monogram of precious stones, 
from the staff of the Labarum. Pearls, emeralds and 
rubies were scattered on the grouud, aud the glittering 
cross buried in the earth stamped under the sandal of the 
Roman Caesar. 

From a casket Maximus immediately drew forth a little 
silver statue of the Sun-god. Mithra-Helios ; and the smith 
in a few instants soldered it tithe staff of the Labarum 
. . . Julian knelt before the standard, aud. stretching 

out his arms to the little silver image, exclaimed : 

“ Glory to the invincible Sun, king of all gods ! . . . 
Augustus worships the eternal Helios, god of light, god of 
reason, god of the gladness and joy upon Olympus ! ” 

The last rays of sunset lighted the bold beauty of the 
god of Delphi, and rayed his head. The legionaries stood 
in silence, save that in the wood the dry leaves could be 
heard falling. The conflagration of the sunset, the purple 
of the sacrificial king, the withered woods, all these 
breathed a magnificence as of sumptuous obsequies. Oue 
of the men in the front rank muttered a single word so 
distinctly that it reached Julian’s ear, and thrilled him - 
“ Anti-Christ! ” 

From this point the Apostate sets his energy to accom¬ 
plish the restoration of the old worship ; he organises 
Bacchic processions in Constantinople, and finds them to be 
composed of dancers, actors, and courtesans ; when he turns 
from the altar and cries, “ Men, the God Dionysus is the 
beginning of your soul's liberty,” he sees nothing but scorn 
and weariness in the upturned faces. “ Where,” he asks 
later, “ are the immortal old men, the austere heroes, the 
proud lads, the pure women in their white and floating robes ? 

. . . Galileans ! Galileans ! What have you done with 

these things ? ’’ He sees himself struggling against a faith 
too strong for overthrow, too vital to fear martyrdom ; yet 
he labours on until, at last, in the fatal expedition against 
the Persians, he renounces even his own gods : 

“ I swear by the eternal joy, locked here in my heart, I 
renounce You, as you have renounced me ! I abandon you 
as you have abandoned me, impotent deities ! Single- 
handed against you, phantom OlympianB, I am like unto 
you, but not your equal, because I am a man and you are 
only gods ! . . . ” 

The character of Julian is drawn throughout with perfect 
consistency and firmness. We are presented with the study 
of a great soul endeavouring to revive belief in a faith 
degraded and dead, in passionate conflict with a faith 
emerging triumphantly from much that had gathered round 
to obscure its splendid dawn. There can be no age to which 
such a character can fail of its appeal. 

The translation appears to have been well and carefully 
done. There are occasional awkwardnesses of expression, but 
the difficulties of a translator who endeavours to do real 
justice to his author are so many that such slight lapses may 
well lie excused. 


Other New Books. 

Thu Testament ok a Man Fouiud. By John Davidson- 

This second in Mr. John Davidson’s series of “Testa¬ 
ments ” has perhaps no single passage so fine as the con¬ 
clusion of the Testament of a Vtvisectnr ; but, on the whole, 
it is, we think, more level work. The “ Man Forbid ” is 
one who would cut off the whole past of man based on 
notions of the supernatural, and start afresh from the actnal 
present (or what he conceives to he the actual), all delusions 
of religion and art eliminated, lie is stoned forth by his 
fellows, of course, and lives with nature in surety of final 
victory. This melodramatic martyr of revolt, from Shelley 
and Byron downwards, is getting rather a bore in poetry ; 
and we wish Mr. Davidson could have developed the man’s 
personality without introducing this touch. Ileally, no one 
stones Mr. Davidson, whose views have much in common 
with those here set forth. But the poem has all Mr. 
Davidson’s sinew and undeniable poetic individnality, if 
somewhat of his occasional rant. The close is on a note of 
sheer beauty : 

With the Spring 

The west-wind thunders through the budding hedge 
That stems the futrowed steep— a sound of drums, 

Of gongs and muted cymbals; . . . 

The sombre furze, all suddenly attired 

In rich brocade, . . . overrides 

The rolling laud aud girds the bosomed plain 

That strips her green robe to a saffron shore 

And steps into the surf where threads aud scales 

And arabesques of blue and emerald wave 

Begin to damaseene the iron sea. 

In fine, the poem has strong work, if not wholly Mr. 
I lavidson’s best. (Grant Richards, (id. net.) 

Tub Ethic ok Fheeihought, 
and Other Ahhuesses and Essays. By Kare Pearson. 


The author has been led to revise and reissue this book 
(he tells us) by the reaction towards spiritual ideals manifest 
in Theosophy, “Christian Science,” and the like “super- . 
stitions.” Although he trusts the reaction to be but tem¬ 
porary, he feels it time for Freethinkers to organise, like the 
Positivists and Unitarians before them, and be up and 
doing. Certainly the battle is not to materialism just now ; 
and its innings has been so long that we doubt it may, in 
its turn, have to “ field out ” longer than he thinks. The 
opening paper is an attempt to erect a social and moral 
systenf on the basis of Freethought, after examining various 
philosophical systems, Eastern and Western. It is also a 
determined protest against “ natural theology ” and all other 
attempts to push science into the domain of the “ unknown.” 

Of the other articles, we may point specially to those which 
are historical, such as the review of Humanism in Ger¬ 
many. It is not only able and knowledgable; it is also 
strikingly and unusually fair in its estimate of the con¬ 
testants in the great battle of the Reformation period. It 
rescues, for example, Johaun Eck, the Catholic, from the 
torrent of more than Miltonic vituperation poured upon 
him by Luther and other opposing champions, even to the 
mild Melanethon ; and does justice to his powere of research 
and his studied moderation of language. Another study 
is that of the mystic Eckhart, which strikes a note of 
originality by showing his derivation from Averrhoes. 
Altogether, it is an able volume, to be studied by all who 
would know the modern apologetics of Freethought. 
(A. A C. Black. 7s. fid. net.) 


Woodland, Field, and Shore : Wild Nature 
Depicted with Pen and Camera. By O. G. Pike. 


This is a most attractive, even fascinating book. It deals 
chiefly with birds, observed mostly in the southern counties ; 
but occasionally aud iucideutaliy with animals, insects, or 
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even flowers. The conquering camera has been carried into 
English slums and foreign countries, helping the eye and 
pen intimately to record the habits and daily life of men 
remote from our own experience. Mr. Pike has done for 
birds what others have done for men : he has lived among 
them, so far as man can be admitted to the life of these 
shiest of Nature’s children—more exclusive than ant or bee 
in their separate and aloof existence. And he has brought 
among them, under the most difficult conditions, with 
unswerving patience, the vigilant eye of the camera, which 
sees and records what the human eye sees not. His text is 
full of sympathetic and observant detail, dear to every lover 
of nature ; and it is illuminated (rather than illustrated) by 
over a hundred careful photographs, the fruit of many a 
sedulous hour. Take this experience of the Hinged Plover 
on the Norfolk coast: 

While we were setting up our camera, one of the parent 
birds was seen to be running towards us, and then pretended 
to be bauly wounded, in hope of attraeting us further away 
from the nest. As we did not appear to take much notice, 
she ran a little nearer, and then laid herself on the ground 
with one wing hanging apparently useless, as if broken. 
Next she got up and ran round us in au excited state, all 
the time uttering a little plaintiff cry, pn-li. Her mate 
arrived from somewhere, and joined her in these determined 
endeavours to attract us from their home. 

Is this instinct? Or how did instinct foresee gunshot- 
wounds, and provide their mimicry ? Did the plover of the 
Saxon shore imitate this broken wing ? Or is it reasoning 
from experience ? Full of such attractive observation is 
this excellent book, which deserves a wide sale. (The 
Religious Tract Society. 5s. net.) 


We know of no illustrated paper which makes up iuto a 
volume so well as Country Life. The ninth volume of this 
justly-admired journal is now before us, and if we say little 
of its contents it is because they are too various for descrip¬ 
tion. Moreover, those who know Country Life in its weekly 
form do not need it, and those who do not should see the 
part before the whole. The admirable series of illustrated 
articles on “ Country Homes and Gardens Old and New,” 
is continued, and it serves again to convince one that the 
English country house is one of the triumphs of our old 
civilisation. Every form of country industry, sport, and 
lore seems to recsive attention in these pages, which also 
reflect to some extent the literary and artistic doings of 
town. 

Divisional Vol. IV. of Thompson’s Gardeners' Assistant, 
now being reissued in a thoroughly revised form by the 
Gresham Publishing Company, is concerned with the 
culture of fruit in the kitchen garden and the orchard. 
The scale of this work permits exhaustive treatment of every 
branch of horticultural work, and we imagine that few 
gardening experts will complain of any inadequacy in the 
space here allotted to the formation of orchards, the surgical 
treatment of trees, and the cultivation, in all their best 
market varieties, of apples, pears, plums, peaches, nectarines, 
Ac. The work is thoroughly scientific, yet we have found 
many pages of much charm, and the photographs of gardens, 
southern walls, and hot-houses lend great attraction to the 
volume. 

We find more publishing than profit in Mr. Joseph 
Shaylor’s compilation Some Farourite Bonks and their 
Authors. The white and gold cover, the ruled pages, the 
photogravure of Meissonier’s “ Student,” and the little leaf 
colophons scattered through the book, give great daintiness 
to the volume. Mr. Shaylor’s aim is to state “ a few interesting 
facts and details relating to fifty well-known books, together 
with some account of their authorship. The result is a 
supper jelly. It seems a pity to break it, the eating of it 
yields infinitesimal nourishment, but—it is harmless. 

The Library binds late, but it binds well. Such is our 
reflection on receiving from Messrs. Kegan Paul the very 


handsome first yearly volume of a new series dating from 
December, 1»D9, to September, l'.ioo. The Library , it will 1 
be observed, is still in the last century. Other criticism we 
have none. Every subject which belongs to the guardian¬ 
ship of books from “The Open Access Question” to 
“ Incunabula at Grenoble ” is within the scope of this ably 
conducted quarterly. 


Fiction. 


Fortune's hartiny. By Walter Raymond. 

(Methuen, (is.) 

This story falls considerably behind Mr. Raymond’s later 
work ; indeed, it gives us the impression that it must have 
been written long before Two Men o' Mcndip and A 0 Soul 
above Money. It has, of course, some of its author’s good 
qualities; the country-folk are delightful, and it is uever 
quite dull. Yet we are constrained to say that in parts it 
approaches dulness much too nearly, and the principal 
characters, who talk good English, are seldom really alive. 
To begin with, Mr. Raymond has chosen a plot which is one 
- of the worst as well as one of the oldest known to novelists. 
We have the heir to an impoverished estate, who proposes to 
one girl because she is rich, whilst he loves her cousin, who 
is comparatively poor. One can get up no sympathy for 
that time-worn hero, the more particularly when, as in this 
case, he allows the lady to lend him money. John Rumble- 
low, after his first introduction, fails to interest us ; he is a 
poor creature, in spite of all Mr. Raymond’s efforts to make 
us sympathise with him. Margaret Lane is better, but 
even she leaves us almost unmoved; her sorrows are not 
tellingly presented. Old Squire Rumblelow, on the other 
hand, is good from beginning to end, and the great cock¬ 
fight between his black-red birds and Sir Peter Wilkins’s 
ginger ones is as vigorous as may be. Also, as we have 
said, the country-folk are excellently done, and the feuds 
between the members of the Corporation of Bristlington are 
described with humour. But we are disappointed with the 
book. Mr. Raymond has done such admirable work that 
he cannot afford now to give us his second best. 


Sir Hei tor: The Story of a Scots Gentleman. By Robert 
Mach ray. (Constable. Os.) 

Mr. Mach ray has selected a period for his latest story 
which is certainly full of romantic possibilities, the period 
just prior to the ’45 rebellion. But there is little real 
romance in the book, in spite of much that, treated in the 
right manner, might have yielded romance enough and to 
spare. The whole story is unconvincing ; event follows 
event in the manner too familiar in plot novels ; what little 
character there is is of the most mechanical and primitive 
description. The dialogue, too, is painfully stilted, the 
opening chapter, unfortunately, being worse in that respect 
than its successors. One is already tired of the mother 
who on her death-bed, and in spite of the physical dis¬ 
abilities of nearing dissolution, explains at great length to 
her son that he is not what he supposes himself to be. And 
in this case the fact that Hector Maclean was really the son 
of the Marquis of Tullibardine, who was really the Duke of 
Atholl, does not seriously affect the story, for Hector, being 
a Whig, never had speech or dealings with that implacable 
Jacobite. We do not suggest that Sir Hector is without 
interest; the chapters dealing with proceedings on ’Change 
during the scares of the period are nimble and well-informed, 
and Hector’s ride to the rebel camp at Derby is ingeniously 
and effectively contrived. But as for the true spirit of 
romance, the spirit which suggests magic in a phrase, or 
conjures up a scene in a pen-stroke, we look for it in vain. 
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Mr. Machray is careful, conscientious, neat; his facts arc 
accurate, his local colour correct; yet we would gladly 
sacrifice these minor matters for a touch of vivifying power. 


Notes on Novels. 

\_These Holes oh the. Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reriews of a selection will tallow .] 

Stephen Calinari. By Julian Sturgis. 

Period 1S77. Scene: Oxford, London, and the world 
generally. Mr. Sturgis has a light, graceful pen, and he 
knows the lives of the leisured rich. At Oxford, Stppben 
Oalinari “ was the most conceited person in the College.” 
He leaves and arrives at his mother’s house ; “ the 1 best 
people’ went to .Madame Calinari.” Later, he makes many 
journeys through the world—to the Shipka Pass at the time 
of the Turko-Russian War, for example. A c'ever novel. 
(Constable. 6s) 

Tiif, Giant's Gate. By Max Pemberton. 

Well may this be called the “ Story of a Great Adventure.” 
Also it is Mr. Pemberton’s longest and (says his publisher) 
his “ greatest ” novel. It tells of a French soldier, a sort of 
brave Boulanger, whom the French people (oh! these 
novelists) wished to make Emperor. And there is much 
about a submarine boat which adventured to this country 
“ past the defences of the Thames.” Love, too ! For Mr. 
Pemberton knows his readers. “And looking down thence 
to the twinkling lights, which shone as stars in the valley 
below, he stood a moment to say : ‘ Good-night, Kathleen— 
beloved 1 ’ ” (Cassell. Us.) 

The Triumph ok Hilary 

Blaciilanil By Bertram Mitkoiid. 

Mr. Mitford has written many stories of South African 
adventure. The chapter headings of this work suggest a story 
of the South African War. For example : “ What happened at 
Bulawayo,” “ An Episode in Sievcr’s Kloof,” “The Retreat 
of the Patrol.” But, turning the leaves, we come upon these 
passages : 

“ Lo Bengula sat within the esibai/anrni —the sacred 
enclosure wherein none dare intrude—at his great kraal, 
Bulawayo. . . .” 

“ Lo Bengula sat alone. . . .” 

“ He looked around upon his sheep and goats. . . .” 

A spirited story. (Chatto. 6s.) 

Youth Goes a-Marketing. By J. H. Pearce. 

A Cornish tin and copper mine novel, sober and con¬ 
scientious, by the author of Ezekiel's Sin , “ When he had 

finished his supper, Ambrose put liis night’s provisions in 
his crib-bag, and having filled his water-flask with cold tea 
and water, he put on his hat and made a start for the door.” 

“Miff early, arn’t ’ee ?’ said his mother, clicking the box 
vigorously. 

‘ Got a bit of a job to do ’fore I go underground.’ ” 

A powerful story, with strong characterisation. (Allen. 6s.) 

Hearts in Revolt. By H. Gilbert. 

Of the religion and love variety. Tells of the growth of 
a youth in revolt against the conventions of religion, and 
the suffering of his young woman, “ torn as she is by her 
passion for him and the sense of her religious duty.” It 
opens in Camberwell, and on the title-page is Browning’s— 

Only I discern— 

Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 

(Allen. 6s.) 

A Double Choice. By James Baker. 

“ Geoffrey felt a thrill of intense pleasure as this man so 
talked to him. He looked at the card : ‘ Herbert Barker, 


Editor of The Year and IE Jr/.’ How often had be 
dreamt of his work being noticed in London.” This 
passage is from page 46, and is the beginning of the career 
of a journalist, whose experiences form the motive of the 
book. It includes also some episodes in the life of a 
“special” ; and to make the picture complete, the late Sir 
Walter Besant is introduced among the characters, and the 
name of Sir Wemyss Reid ligurcs in the dedication. (Fisher 
I'nwio. 68.) 

The Wooing ok Grey 

Eyes. By Riucardo Stephens. 

And other stories to the number of seven, filling nearly 
half the book. Urey Eyes is told in the first person. The 
style is not classical. It begins : “ To-night, August the 
First, Anno Domini 1600, I, James Dalrymple, otherwise 
Jim, bachelor, aged twenty-seven, begin my diary, a job 
that I have never attempted before, and that I don’t by any 
means promise myself to keep up long. 

“ Why do I have a shot at it ? ” 

(Murray. 6s) 

Herb ok Grace. By Rosa N. Carey. 

This is the title of a magazine edited by Miss Alma- 
Tadema, to whom the author (nineteen novels stand to her 
name on the title-page) apologises. A story of modern life 
told simply and naturally, with quotations at the heads 
of the chapters from Maeterlinck, Emerson, Clough, 
Swedenborg, Jeremy Taylor, Ac. The hero is Malcolm 
Herrick. “Nature intended me for an artist or a poet,” 
Malcolm would say, “ but circumstances made me a poet.” 
He was also a “a devout disciple of Emerson”; and once 
when strolling through Kensington Gardens, he “ electrified ” 
Anna by quoting a favourite passage from the essay on 
Friendship. Malcolm was certainly a prig. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

A Stolen Opera By Clarice Danvers. 

Founded on the American play, “ Heartsease.” Brandon 
Dale’s opera was calk'd “ King Lear.” In Chapter V., Part 
III., we are in the National Opera House ; “ Hildebrand,” 
was being played. From a box B. Dale cried out : “ ‘ Hilde¬ 
brand.’ No, I tell you it’s mine . . . mine! In the face 
of a thousand people I’ll swear it’s mine. A mother knows 
her own child. I know the children of my brain. It is 
not ‘ Hildebrand’—it’s ‘ King Lear.’ ” (Pearson. 6s.) 

I* N PROFESSIONAL TALES. By NoRMYX. 

Dedicated to Ouida, and containing sixteen tales, under 
such titles as “ A Mystery,” “ The Sentence,” “ Bella¬ 
donna.” The tales vary, says the publisher’s announcement, 
both as regards style and subject—“ some of them being 
modelled after the pattern of Edgar Allan Poe, while others 
are constructed upon the lines of the modern French 
school.” So! (Fisher 1’nwin. 6s.) 

Memory Street. By Martha Baker Dunn. 

Miss Dunn is an American writer. Her story is of New 
England life and character, cast in the autobiographical 
form. Thus the valedictory paragraph : “ It is a simple 
story that 1 have told, but it is a story of life. It lias no 
plot, except as a plot may be lived from day to day. People 
come and go in it as they come and go in real life, and the 
stage of its action is the stage of the world. Much is missed 
out of it that could have been better written by a stronger 
hand, and its only meaning—if it has one—is the attempt to 
find out God’s meaning.” (Jarrold. 6s.) 

We have also received Dauntless, by Ewan Martin 
(Pearson, 6s.) ; And Afterwards , by (Mrs. Harold E. Gorst 
(Greening, 6s.) ; Where the Oranges Grow, by N. A. Leykin 
(Greening, 6s.): The Key to the Riddle, by Margaret S. Comric 
(Nisbet, 6s.) ; The Crime of the Crystal, by Fergus Hume 
(l)igby, Long, 6s.) 
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The Glittering' Style. 

Among the first and last difficulties of literary art are these— 
to describe things as they are, to know what one feels, 
and to express that feeling plainly. Which means that 
the writer must possess the great gift of sincerity— 
rare in literature as in life. It is such writings 
only that live, making fresh appeal to generation after 
generation. The hymn “Nearer, my God, to Thee” has 
that quality, and so custom cannot stale it. It is the 
possessibn of George Eliot, Charlotte Bronti ; , the author 
of Julia Im/lesaiil , the author of Mark Rutherford, to 
name but four. It was as much a part of Darwin as his 
ill-health, and shines out, a pure, clear flame, in that short 
autobiography of his, especially the fragment which deals 
with his speculations on religion. It cannot be counter¬ 
feited. Let a writer try to conceal his insincerity as he will, 
it will out like moisture. 

One of the enemies of sincerity is the modern rage for 
glitter and cleverness in prose composition. We do not say 
that the glittering writer is necessarily insincere, but his 
anxiety to strike attitudes, to sparkle, to be saying con¬ 
tinually to his reader : “ Remark that admirable phrase, that 
arresting epithet, that bright conceit, that startling simile— 
am I not clever ? ” makes for insincerity. The cleverness 
of many modem books is colossal. < Iften, as we read, we do 
not say, “ What clear, good thought,” but, rather, “ Why, on 
earth, does he say what he has to say so oddly?” Some¬ 
times this cleverness is merely the failure to hide the marks 
of labour, a cra/.e for polish, the niggling use of a score of 
brush-marks when one broad stroke should have produced 
the effect. Take an example from an able and scholarly 
modern collection of short stories : “ He had the soft purr¬ 
ing ways of a cat, the tact of a Jesuit, the penetration of a 
money-lender, the sensibility of a musical amateur, and the 
morals of a maid-of-honour.” Is that good characterisa¬ 
tion ? No. I)o you believe it ? No. We are conscious 
of the writer’s ingenuity—that is all. Here are a few 
passages from another book, a successful and highly 
praised modern novel. Do they spell sincerity ? Hardly. 
But they certainly conjure up a picture of the author 
assiduously desirous to be at his best, to glitter, to show 
his cleverness. We can see him at work making the 
phrases: “She blinked sagely.” . . . “ He looked through 
her eyes into the East, and was aware of the stainless be¬ 
ginning of things—joy as yet unvocal, and sorrow with 
folded pinions.” . . . “ Her veins ran ichor; she was full 
of the unknown god, stamped and sealed the desired of 
heaven.” In contrast let us take, almost at random, a 
^passage from Ad am Bede. Ten lines and there is Dinah. 
You know her. You believe in her. She is alive. It is 
1 linah who makes the picture—not the personality of the 
author : 

But Dinah walked as simply as if she were going to 
market, and seemed as unconscious of her outward appear¬ 
ance as a little boy ; there was no blush, no tremulousness 
which said, “I know you thiuk me a pretty woman, too 
young to preach,” no casting up and down of the eyelids, 
no compression of the lips, no attitude of the arms that 
said, “ But you must thiuk of me as a saint.” She held 


no book in her ungloved hands, but let them hang down 
lightly crossed befoie her, as she stood and turned her grey 
eyes on the people. 

These are high matters. Let us now approach the 
volume that suggested these remarks. It is of American 
origin. The title is A .Journey to Nature, the author .Mr. 

J. "m. Mowbray, the publishers Messrs. Constable & Co. 
We know nothing of Mr. Mowbray. 1 his may be his first 
book, it may be bis fiftieth ; but one thing is certain-lie is 
an extremely clever writer, scholarly, observant, with a 
distinct gift of characterisation, and he can construct a 
book with the best. In this volume he set out to do what 
Thoreau did, but, unlike Thoreau, he utterly fails to per¬ 
suade us of his literary sincerity. His book has given us 
keen pleasure. We read it with interest, aud were sorry 
when the last page was reached; closing it, not with the 
conviction that here is a fine piece of literature, but that 
Mr. Mowbray is a very clever man. Possibly that is what 
Mr. Mowbray desired. Then full merrily all is well. 

If Mr. Mowbray wished to convince, his method is wrong 
from the beginning. We have never been inside the New 
York Stock Exchange, but it does not need that experience 
to tell 11 s what a Wall Street stockbroker is like. Imprimis 
he would not scatter through his autobiography references to 
Brahma, Wagner, Martiniau, Milton, Lucullus, Swedenborg, 
Darwin, Yirgil, and Balzac. A Wall Street stockbroker, we 
suggest, would not write like this (nor should Mr. Mowbray): 

One hot dav we lay flat on our stomachs und-r the 
shade of a beech, among the June grass and the daisies, 
peering down into a magic spectacle, and yet it was the 
planet’s history in petto. The great loom of the universe 
was working there with miniature continents. It was a 
pah 1'ontological glimpse of the pre-ivorld, as if Nature kept 
ceaseless memoranda iu shorthand of all her monstrous 
cycles of ebauge. There were the equatorial forests and 
the prehistoric monsters. All one had to do was to get the 
inverse scale adapted, and the gigantic fronds waved their 
plumes, aud strangling creepers wound in tangles, and 
strange forms of life wandered through. Green leviathans 
crouched in corners ; scurrying termites ran hither and 
thither. A slow-moving angleworm drew his ophidian 
length along the ancient geologic reaches, and an armoured 
pterodactyl, iu the shape of a dragon-fly, came in flaming 
gorgeousuess like Apobyon, and picked up an inhabitant 
or two. Here was the oldest Nihelungen Lied going on 
still, with real dragons amid the real elements in this 
demiurgic workshop. Somehow I fancy that Wagner, 
when he hea'd the eternal melodies, must have been 
lying on his stomach and looking at the eternal animate 
forces. 

Neither would a Mali Street stockbroker indite in the 
solitude of his chamber the string of sentences that follows. 
Mr. Mowbray should have denied himself the luxury. Not 
since we perused the war prose of Mr. Hales have we drawn 
so near to the purple : 

He is a delightful megatherium of an extinct school, 
and his corrective hellowiugs, muflled by distance, attorded 
me much amusement in my solitude. 

We had caught the old orb unawares in a positive 
dithyramb, aud as I watched the ehoric rythmus in the 
trees, flashing and leaping amid the gnarled branches that 
took on grotesque involutions, in one blessed instant I felt 
sure that there were satyrs and fauns, wet with the cool 
dew, cavorting in Attic exuberance under the trees. 

The white flesh of the mtonad birches flashed, marble¬ 
like, behind the solid junipers. 

The air was like children’s kisses, and as sweetly cogent 
a3 a mother’s prayer is to an infant that does not under¬ 
stand one word of it. 


These passages show the pit-falls that yawn for the writer 
who is not able to control his desire to glitter. The result 
is that the reader in his simmer of protest against tue manner 
of the writing is apt to disregard the matter. Aud Mr. 
Mowbray’s matter is good—very good. The scheme of the 
book is simple. He imagines a keen-witted, overstrained 
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New York stockbroker (we are unable to regard the con¬ 
ception of the book as anything else than a literary tour de 
/one ), who, in the opening chapter, suddenly discovers that 
the strain of living has become too much for him. His 
doctor, the “delightful megatherium” of the story, gives 
him six months of life, unless he will consent to retire into 
the wilderness and live there a year, divorced from every 
interest and detail of his past life. He consents (he is a 
widower), snatches his little boy from school, and migrates 
to a weather-beaten hut in the woods one hundred miles 
from Wall Street. There th»y live for a year. The 
narrative is never dull, and it is never quite real. Thoreau’s 
name wanders through the pages, suggesting on each 
occasion the inevitable comparison between the work of the 
author of Walden and the work of the author of A Journey 
to Mature. Thoreau wrote from an irresistible desire to 
express his brooding thoughts and inmost feelings. Mr. 
Mowbray because—oh! there are twenty reasons why 
moderns write. The result is that the one book is literature, 
the other a brilliant piece of literary work. \\ r e will 
conclude by giving two examples. They are both character- 
sketches of men the authors met in their retreats. Here is 
Mr. Mowbray’s picture of Gabe Hotchkiss : 

Gabe Hotchkiss was a forehanded veteran who had 
developed along “the c >ol sequestered vale of life ” until 
it was hard to distinguish him from the materials he had 
worked with. He wore the aspect of a sinewy old trunk, 
grey and gnarled, whose roots in the ground have out¬ 
spread the branches in the air. I was afraid his thrift 
was earthy. I could not quite make out if that stoop in 
his shoulders was humility or gravitation. His hair grew 
bushy and grey all over his head and down his jaws to a 
sort of mossy stalactite on his chin (I was gettiug bald at 
forty-four). He never was sick a day in his life after he 
teethed, barring three days that he was laid up that year 
of the Chicago fire by Squire Losee’s bull that hooked 
him under the rib and threw him over a stone fence. He 
had risen and set regularly as the sun for sixty-five years, 
and there was no physical intimation that he would not 
continue to rise and set for sixty-five more. He was as 
punctual as the gas-collector, or the seven-year locust, and 
he could cut and pile a cord of wood without stop] dug to 
take heed or to take breath, and then walk to town for his 
supplies when he wanted to save his horses. 

And here is Thoreau’s picture of the “ old brown-coated 
man ” from .1 Week on the < 'onrord and Merrimack Hirers : 

I can just remember an old brown-coated man, who was 
the Walton of this stream, who bad come over from New¬ 
castle, England, with his eon—the latter a stout and 
hearty man, who had lifted an anchor in his day. A 
straight old man he was, who took his way in silence 
through the meadows, having passed the period of com¬ 
munication with his fellows; his oil experienced coat 
hanging long and straight and brown as the yellow-pine 
bark, glittering with so much smothered sunlight, if you 
stood near enough—no work of art, but naturalised at 
length. I often discovered him unexpectedly amid the 
puds, and the grey willows when he moved, fishing in 
some old country method—-for youth snd age then went 
a-fisbiug together—full of incommunicable thoughts, 
perchance about bis own Tyne and Northurab rland. He 
was always to be seen in serene afternoons haunting the 
river, and almost rustling with the sedge ; so many sunny 
hours in an old man’s life, entrapping silly fish, almost 
grown to be the sun’s familiar; what need had he of hat 
or raiment any, having Berved out his time, and seen 
through such thin disguises ? I have seen how his coeval 
fates rewarded him with the yellow perch, and yet I 
thought his luck was not in proportion to his years ; and I 
have seen when, with slow st-ps and weighed down with 
aged thoughts, he disappeared with his fish under his low- 
roofed house on the skirts of the village. I think nobody 
else saw him : nobody else remembers him now, for he 
soon after died, and migrated to new-Tyue streams. His 
fishing was not a sport, not solely a means of subsistence, 
but a sort of solemn sacrament and withdrawal from the 
world, just as the aged read their Bibles. 

Yon can choose between them. 


Things Seen. 

Ordinaire. 

Til K woman Bat with her back to the wall in the little 
French restaurant near Piccadilly, and the man faced her on 
the opposite side of the table. They were French : they 
were obviously man and wife ; and they had the appearance 
of being modestly prosperous. Yet there must have been 
some need of small economies, for, with the meal that was 
just ended, they had divided between them a half bottle of 
ordinaire at sixpence. The woman’s glass was empty, the 
man’s half full : and so they sat, not ready to go yet, 
having no apparent reason for staying. They did not talk : 
they seemed to be considerably bored. The waiting at the 
little restaurant is as bad as the food is good : two men 
cannot do the work of five, however willing they may be. 
I was patiently expecting the arrival of my fish, and, for lack 
of a better occupation, I watched these two who interested 
one another so little. Chained to the leg of the table on 
the right of the man was a singularly naked black and tan 
toy terrier. It had been quiet to begin with, but at last it 
became querulous and attracted my attention. Looking at 
the woman again I observed a curious change in her 
expression ; it appeared that she had somehow recovered her 
interest in life. She said something to the man, who 
promptly bent down and patted the dog, as if to quiet it. 
She instantly took his glass, emptied the contents into her 
own, and drank the wine at a gulp. When the man looked 
up again she was leaning back against the wall, listless, 
absent-minded, utterly bored. 


The Rook. 


ITk was marching, when I first noticed him on the lawn, in 
that sedate, grenadier-like sentry-go which is the gait of his 
species. In the satisfaction of his appetite, which appeared 
to be considerable, this rook came on one of those overgrown, 
half-bleached worms the recent rain had stirred. The rook 
pulled up a monstrous length of worm which was drawn 
taut from the ground as his own head went back in a series 
of short jerks. He laid it down—as much of it as he had 
pulled out of the earth—and put his foot on it to keep it 
safe while he considered what he would do. A worm that 


size could hardly be fit for food ! 

The rook examined his capture carefully, holding it in 
one foot, his head slanted, his whole attitude showing his 
keen interest. “ Well, I’m—,” he said at length. “That’s 
a worm and a half,” he added, betraying his nationality by 
the idiom. Remember, I am not putting a single word into 
this bird’s beak he did not actually say—say as plainly as a 
dumb man speaks to those who understand his medium. 

At that moment a sheep, strolling aimlessly past, gave 
out sudden and sharp its sole exclamation. The rook 
sprang round, letting go the worm. Seeing nothing but the 
sheep he growled some uncomplimentary remarks on the 
animal itself, the particular breed to which it belonged, and 
sheep generally. Then he returned to his worm. It was 
gone. (It must have slipped back iuto its burrow.) He 
lifted one foot, then another, fearing he might have been 
standing on it inadvertently. He peered closely at the 
ground, turned irritably and took a few steps, stopped, 

muttered, “ Well, of all the-! ” He renewed his search. 

It was useless. 

A couple of starlings hard by jeered at him. There 
was the solution of the mystery. In a perfect fury he began 
his version of the old, old complaint: “ Nice thing, I can’t 
leave a worm out of my foot, not for one moment, but you 
rascals-,” and so on. He blamed everything and every¬ 

one but himself. The sheep had begun to graze, and did not 
care. The starlings just laughed. He might as well have 
saved his breath and better not have lost his temper. 
Whereby there seems to hang a moral. But that is neither 
here nor there. 
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The Novel—What Will it 
Become ? 

Au<>x<i those who regarded music rather as a mathematical 
exercise than as an eternal art there used to he a favourite 
topic for discussion. It was asked whether it would ever be 
possible to exhaust all the combinations of notes which pro¬ 
duce chords and melodies. I remember, some years ago, 
a pamphlet appeared claiming that already all the possible 
permutations and combinations had been utilised, and in¬ 
ferring from this somewhat disheartening fact that never 
more would a new piece of music be written. It was declared 
that however fertile the brain of the future composer might 
be, he could only string together phrases which already had 
done service. Interesting, indeed, and even charming might 
his themes be, but novelty and originality were for ever 
banished to the land of the unattainable. 

The discussion may be referred to the realm of prose- 
fiction, tracing the development of the modern novel 
from the simplest origins—the folk-tales, for example, of 
the savage tribes, the metrical stories of Caximon—-down 
to the higher development under Boccaccio and Matteo 
Bandello. Ultimately we arrive at Richardson and Fielding 
—and what then ? M ust we declare that thereafter the 
process of development was checked, that for a hundred 
years prose fiction simply revolved round a stationary 
axis? Indeed, there is some ground for so rough an 
assumption, for believing that all the possible combina¬ 
tions of love and hatred, ambition and despair, loss and 
gain, triumph and conquest, good and ill, have all been 
exhausted. Not easy is it to discover a hero who has not 
already strutted across a worthier stage, or a heroine whose 
course of true love has not been unsmoothed by the same 
storms of stress and fate. ' The whole course of modern 
fiction-writing seems to be a process of refurbishing the 
material of the old masters. Even our ordinary canon of 
criticism bears testimony to the same suspicion. We at 
onoe refer the new romanticist to Sir Walter ; to the dis- 
aivantage of the new-comer we point the comparison. We 
refer the ethical novelist, who possibly is the true novelist 
after all, to George Eliot, only to show him that his 
psychology is less penetrating, his analysis less severe, his 
ethics less subtly devised, his incidents less characteristically 
marshalled, his climax les3 convincing. We show the legion 
followers of Meredith that they halt as far behind their 
master as do the fewer disciples of Thackeray. We smile at 
the new Dickens, because so obviously he lacks Dickens’s 
humour, and we sigh that the parlour-maid can find neither 
friend nor comforter to touch her heart as did Mrs. Henry 
Wood. The whole tendency of such criticism is towards 
the bland assertion that the writing of fiction has touched 
its zenith ; there is naught left but the nadir of exhaustion, 
to which woful spot we are rapidly approaching. 

So far as regards the material. But what of the form ? 
Here, too, it would appear that under the sun of Art 
there is nothing new. The arbitrary division into 
chapters carries with it such an arrangement of plot- 
development and character-development that the expert 
reader, by glancing down chapter-heads, can discover the 
genius of the story with an unerring intuition. The very 
chapter-heads have become conventional. Thackeray and 
Meredith may enlarge them into epigrammatic sentences; 
the lady novelist may pepper-box her pages with four-line 
verse of an affecting type, sometimes, as in Miss Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler’s case, writing her own ; other novelists, 
as Mr. Kipling, may hide their orisrinal chapter-head light 
under the bushel of assumed quotation ; but in all cases the 
variance from the type is but small. The tradition of 
method holds all in its thrall, and in chapter-heads, as in the 
treatment of scenery, character, humour and pathos there is 
an orthodoxy as rigid as all other orthodoxy. 


The question assumes, therefore, a two-fold aspect. We 
may ask, Is there any new material which the novelist-genius 
of the immediate future will bring before us ? just as we may 
almost despairingly ask, Is there a new form into which he 
will put his novel material ? The questions give rise to 
interesting conjectures. What if something absolutely fresh 
Cime suddenly before us—something as bewilderingly new 
as was Sir ('hurlr* ({nhidixun to his generation! It will 
not be in vain if I attempt to prophesy the direction in 
wnich the long-looked-for genius will set to work, not merely 
in respect to form, but in respect to matter. 

Probably one of the characteristic features of the new- 
novel will be the relegation of the element of sex love to a 
subsidiary place. It may be that current fiction has rather 
exaggerated the importance of the love of a man for a maid. 
It is open to doubt if, in most lives, love is the be-all and 
end-all of existence, just as we may doubt if in any consider¬ 
able proportion of lives the baser sex problem, as fashioned 
by a certain class of novelists, has any influence at all. The 
instances where love is tragic in its incidence, where self- 
examination and introspection are called upon to decide 
subtle differences between true and false love, are probably 
very rare. Nor can it be said of the life we lead that mere 
marriage is the triumphal point of our work, the final stage 
of our life’s interest. Possibly, therefore, the new genius 
will not ruin nations, scatter empires into dust, and cry 
havoc generally, merely to let loose the bridesmaids in the 
last chapter. As it stands now, love is the thread of interest 
upon which we string the beads of life, some dark, some 
glittering ; surely the new genius will discover that life itself 
is the thread and love only one, though perhaps the most 
beautiful, of the beads. 

Again, there is the arbitrary convention, borrowed from 
the stage, whereby mankind is boldly differentiated into 
good and bad, with goodness as ultimately the best policy. 
Fiction is steeped in cheap utilitarian ethics. What daring 
fictionist could ever devise a life of goodness ending in a 
crucifixion ? Yet life has, doubtless, crucifixions without 
number, but the canon of convention yearns so for triumphant 
goodness that we dare not let the good be finally thwarted, 
as, alack ! so often it seems to be. And even the greater 
novelists are beset by the fallacy that life is a Day of Judg¬ 
ment separating the sheep from the goats. How rarely do 
we find the psychology, so evident in humanity itself, which 
manifests the vein of faultiness running through the fine 
marble of nobility of character! Even more rarely do we 
see the analysis of mixed motives, good and ill, for deeds 
which, as deeds, demand our commendation. The public do 
not want such deep investigation, is the ordinary reply ; to 
which it may be rejoined, that it is for the genius to teach 
the public what its wants should be. 

I am not confusing the novel of plot and the novel of 
character when I urge that we are now suffering from the 
hunger for climax. Denouement is the demon which sits 
on the pinnacle of the art of fiction. The tendency has 
manifested itself that without a culminating climax a novel 
had better not be written. The parent of this bastard theory 
is the unhappy publishers’ reader, with his formulae and his 
two-foot rule. The genius will lind life altogether interesting, 
and not merely centre his interest in one thunder-clap of a 
climax. Mr. Silas Hocking, in giving counsel to young 
novelists, advised them to keep the grand climax as far back 
as possible. It would be excellent advice to the genius—if 
he followed it logically and kept the conventional climax out 
of his work altogether. For he who lives knows well the 
myriad climaxes of his little days. The “one divine event” 
is the Now. 

Charles Dickens eschewed the reading of fiction, for he 
felt so keenly the influence of other writers that he feared 
the loss of individuality. Hence the new genius may be 
said to be a man without a master. If it were possible, 
somewhat after the fashion of the famous Platner experi- 
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merit, well-known to students of Hamilton’s Meln/i/i//sirx , to 
keep the genius apart from all knowledge of the workman¬ 
ship of others, while giving him a full knowledge of the 
facts of life, what a masterpiece we might expect! Thus 
might we find a greater Charlotte Bronte and a June L'i/re 
even more pulsing with fresh and vigorous life, aflame with 
the fire from the altar of knowledge. Unfortunately it is in 
the other direction that we have drifted, and even a school 
of fiction has been suggested with class-books and professors, 
as stultifying to real art as the serial itself. 

There have been a few revolutionaries in the past. They 
have paid the price of their daring. Some have revolted 
against the form merely, the form which is in danger of 
becoming archaic. Sometimes the small revolt has brought 
a measure of success ; even a volume of pseudo love-letters 
has attracted, because it has broken the chapter-head tradi¬ 
tion, if for no intrinsic merit of its own. But the genius 
will not merely be a revolutionary. He will be a leader ; the 
democracy of intellect will at length follow him, and the 
sentries at the gate of the public mind—the publishers’ 
readers—will be passed in their sleep, for the sand of 
materialistic considerations lies already heavily upon their 
eyes. The genius may be wounded and heartsore when he 
arrives at the citadel—but he will arrive. 

J. G. L. 


Mr. “How ToAgain. 

Even with the help of the author’s Preface, we do not 
clearly see for whom this addition to the “ llow To” series 
is written. We are told that “ it is intended for the use of 
those who, by reason of defective educational advantages, or 
because they lack the sense of order and thought-sequence, 
feel an inability to cope with all that is implied in the 
writing of an essay.” Why cope ? Is essay-writing a kind 
of sacred duty, or badge of manhood, which the young 
Englishman should blush to neglect ? We sometimes think 
it is regarded in that Spartan light. As a mere instrument 
of education essay-writing has its place and purpose, and an 
essay on an unforeseen subject in Government examinations 
is a powerful emetic by which to examine the contents of a 
candidate’s mind. The Essay Society, too, cannot be con¬ 
demned as a useless institution. These pages may help 
young men and maidens to shine in some winter evening 
firmament. 

The fact remains that the average mind, “ of defective 
educational advantages,” or “ lacking the sense of thought- 
sequence,” is incapable for all time of producing an essay 
that is worth reading. There is, therefore, an amusing 
unreality about an attempt to aid it in this vaulting 
ambition. The author of Hmr to Write mi Kxxny (Grant 
Richards) betrays here and there his perfect cognisance 
of this fact. His patience is not more conspicuous than 
his lack of enthusiasm. How does cue teach essay¬ 
writing ? We suppose that to a practised writer any 
exposition of the art must seem absurdly overwrought. The 
advice tendered to the novice will appal the expert. Yet 
how teach save by analyses, formal divisions, rules, sections, 
and sub-sections ? You must bid water divide as by a Red 
Sea miracle that the unchosen people may pursue the chosen. 
Mr. “How To” has done his best, and one can even con¬ 
gratulate him on his results in a rather forlorn business. 

He begins with “ The Psychology of an Essay.” We 
suppose there is such a thing as the psychology of an 
essay, though it is rather terrible t,o be told so. The 
first thing to be noted under this heading is “The point 
of view.” 

As a thorough grasp of this matter is of some import¬ 
ance, we will run the risk of unpleasing reiteration by 
taking two examples— 

1. My Impressions at Napoleon’s Tomb. 


2. The Destiny of Canada in Relation to the United 
States. 

Tn the first rase the course of procedure is perfectly 
obvious. I am not to write un essay on Napoleon’s cam¬ 
paigns or his work in France, not even specifically on his 
character, but I am to look at the man and his history in 
the light of a common destiny—f.e., I begin with death, 
and go back in retrospect over the life. Moreover, the 
impressions are to be personal, for this is a personal essay. 
I am not debarred from quoting Heine or any other writer, 
but primarily the impressions must be my own, and the 
language should have every evidence of spontaneity and 
deep feeling. 

This makes us wish to go for a walk. But, no, we will 
love instruction, and apply our hearts unto wisdom. There 
are three elements in an essay : 

1. The Materials : Facts and Ideas. 

2. The Process of Building : How to Make a Plan. 

3. The Finished Work : Beauty and Strength. 

It is necessary to have materials. “ Let your theme be 
‘Design in Nature’; it is evident that you must obtain 
knowledge of facts from some source or other.” It is, 
indeed ; and it is a comfort in this emergency to know 
that “ every public library has its collection of reference 
books.” The present writer, however, would not consider 
a three years’ subsidy and a bed-sitting-room in the British 
Museum an adequate preparation for writing a paper on 
“Design in Nature,” especially as it is added : “See that 
you get nil the facts.” 

Given the facts, what about “ideas”? Here (in Sub¬ 
section 2 of Part II.) we strike on one of those sunken 
rocks of truth over which the novice may he trusted to sail 
his cockboat with easy unconsciousness. “ The presence or 
absence of ideas depends, of course, on the nature and 
capacity of a man’s brain.” It is here that Mr. “ How To ” 
and his publisher exchange their first wink. Our impression 
is that it is the absence of ideas that gives young essayists 
their courage Doubtless it is his knowledge of this that 
emboldens Mr. “ How To ” to offer them tasks which we hope 
he would never be so unfeeling as to oiler to ourselves. 
Take the following :—“ Optimism or Pessimism : Which 
has the Deeper Root in Human Nature ? ” From such 
inquiries may heaven preset ve us. We should be plunged 
into life-long thought by the enquiry : “ Pepper or Mustard : 
Which would you Miss .Most ? ” But “ if you are writing 
on Enthusiasm ...” Now, fancy that. Is not such 
casualness the cream of flattery ? You might be writing on 
Enthusiasm ; you are probably not even feeling it, still _\ on 
might be writing on Enthusiasm—in the intervals, say, of 
“ writing down as many questions as you can about each of 
the following subjects” : 

1. The Prejudice of Historians. 

4. Total Abstinence. 

9. The Mystery of Sleep. 

12. The Use of Keeping Pets. 

13. Was 1 haekeray a Snob ? 

IS. Spiritualism. 

20. Pompeii. 

23. Electrocution. 

We pass by Mr. “ How To’s ” intricate disquisitions on 
“The Introduction of Contrast,” “The Laws of Associa¬ 
tion,” “ Plan-Format ion,” “ Enforcement, or Application,” 
“ Introduction and Transition,” Ac.—they are rather too 
advanced for us. Moreover, his pleasing remark that the 
essays in the Academy and other papers “may well make 
the youthful scribe wonder whether he will ever pen such 
productions himself,” decides us to be ourselves. We feel 
that, however much we tried we should never produce those 
essays on “Religion and Architecture,” “Impressions of 
Great Men derived from the Comic Papers,” “ The Advantage 
of Small Stature,” “ Cologne Cathedral,” “ Can We be Really 
Unprejudiced ? ” “ Flying Machines,” and “ Original Sin,” 
which must be child’s-play to those who follow’ the instruc¬ 
tions conveyed in these so ingenious pages. 
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Correspondence. 

“ Insanity in Literature.” 

Sir, —May the present writer, speaking, as you are aware, 
with some authority, support Mr. Bennett’s assertion that 
the French pornographic writers work chiefly for the 
home market ? French men of letters are undoubtedly 
privileged beyond those of any other nation in the possession 
-of a far more extensive export sale ; but still, in the main, 
writers and publishers rely upon and appeal to their 
countrymen. 

I can heartily sympathise with Miss Lynch’s feelings of 
disgust with and horror at the literature she attacks—a 
literature of which she has not cited the most abominable 
examples. At the same time I venture to think that the 
matter is far less important than she fancies. The natural¬ 
istic school was in the heyday of its expansion when, some 
twenty years ago, I was entering manhood. Then, as now, 
France was to me a second motherland, only less dear to me 
than my own. I can recall my feelings of disgusted dismay. 
It seemed to me at the time that with such a literature the 
whole country must needs be pitching head foremost into 
a slough of rottenness. I was full of the darkest fore¬ 
bodings for the land and the people I loved. Have they 
been realised ? Not in the slightest. Has there been 
diminution in the intellectual or in the moral vigour of the 
French people ? In every department of human activity 
they easily hold their own place in the first rank, and, as 
a matter of fact, the genius of France has within the last 
twenty years won distinction in fields from which, formerly 
at least, it seemed excluded by the temperament of the race. 
It is quite true that, as compared with certain periods of 
the past, the present is in France one of stagnation, of second- 
rate achievement. But this is the case everywhere, and to 
a far greater extent, it may fairly be argued, in England 
and in Germany than in Trance. The world at large is 
suffering from an absence of genius, as, indeed, was the case 
120 years ago, when, save in Germany, mediocrity seemed to 
reign supreme. And yet that period of stagnation was to be 
followed by an outburst of genius as wonderful as any 
recorded in history. In any case, no unprejudiced and 
capable observer of France and the French race would assert 
that either is decadent. 

The fact is, that I, when young, failed to remember, as 
Miss Lynch, being young, fails to remember, that the phe¬ 
nomenon which seemed to me then, as it seems to her now, 
■of such sinister import, is no new thing. For the last I!00 
years, at least, French literature has shown the same character¬ 
istics. From the writers of the fabliaux and Jean de 
Meung, through Villon, and Rabelais, and Lafontaine, and 
Voltaire and Diderot, how many of France’s greatest writers 
are stamped with the same mark ! The last French story¬ 
teller of genius, Maupassant, exhibits the ancestral traits as 
clearly as any of his great predecessors. Let us recall, too, 
that, save Aretmo, every “ classic of the obscene ” is French, 
and that the most famous, or infamous, examples of sexual 
psycho-pathology are French likewise, and we shall cease to 
attach too much importance to a phenomenon of such old 
standing. 

But, it may be said, “ The very facts you,cite prove how 
pernicious is the tendency yon make light of.’’ I do not 
think so. A candid Frenchman, if told that France has 
produced more monsters than, say England, would admit 
the fact; she has also, he would rejoin, produced a far 
larger number of saints. The French genius, he might 
urge, is logical and thoroughgoing ; in evil hs in good it 
likes to reach the end of the tether, and it is little wonder 
that the race which has produced a Jeanne d’Arc, a Vincent 
de Paule, a De Breboeuf, a Palissy, or a Millet (to cite 
examples of most diverse energy, yet having this in common, 
that all pushed matters to an extreme), should likewise 
produce a Gilles de Rais or a joli 3T«rquix. 


I am aware that to some minds what I have said may 
appear an apology for immoral literature : it is simply a 
plea not to attack immoral literature upon a badly chosen 
ground. The assertion that license in literature entails 
national decadence is almost a commonplace, but it is a 
commonplace for which there is no justification in history. 
There is nothing so harmful in ethics as invalid sanctions; 
you think the barrier is of iron, and capable of resisting the 
strongest assault; it proves to be papier-mache, and to yield 
at the first push. 

I would thus urge that the prominence of pornography 
io French literature of the day is neither significant nor, in 
reality, disquieting, and that the most effectual remedy, so 
long as certain limits are not passed, is silence.—I am, &c., 

0 crs ID HR. 


Crabbe. 

Sir, — The following from Crabbe's The Library 
(Hatchard, London, 1807,) may help to send modern 
readers to the recent editions of Crabbe’s works : 

But wbat strange Art, what M«gic can dispose 
The troubled Mind to change its native Woes 't 
Or lead us willing from ourselves, to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than we ? 

This, Books can do; . . . nor this alone; they give 
New Views to Life, and teach us how to live ; 

They sooth the griev’d, the stubborn they chastise, 

Fools they adinoni'h, and confirm the wise : 

Their Aid, they yield to all; they never shun 
The Man of Sorrow, nor the Wretch undone : 

Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 

They flv not sullen, from the suppliant Crowd ; 

Nor tell to various People various Things, 

But shew to Subjects, what they shew to Kings. 

— I am, Ac., J. Edwards Jones. 

“ Wynton,” Burrell-road, Ipswich. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 1 jq (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the most interesting 
account of an incident seen during a holiday this summer. We award 
the prize to Miss Violet W. Flashman, Aloa Villa, Dunoon, N.B., 
for the following : 

At a Farmhouse. 

While we were at tea a knock was heard at the door, and as his 
wife rose to open it, the farmer prepared himself for the visitor by 
drawing off the scarlet nightcap he wore and dropping it behind his 
chair. 

“Jock,” the shepherd from the “ hull,” was ushered in, protesting 
that he “ wadna wait,” and that “he had just ca’d in tae see hoo a’ 
wis wi’ us in the bygaun.” 

Nevertheless, he sat down to a large plate of boiled ham, talking 
with his host the while about sheep and “ beasts,” a conversation 
quite unintelligible to me. 

As talk became thinner, the farmer leaning down, alwently picked 
up his nightcap and replaced it on his head. Then he asked, “ An’ 
hoo’s a’ wi’ Macneil, the shepherd’s lad'r ” 

“Man, he’s a sair hertbreak tae his folks,” answered “Jock.” 
“Fine they want him tae stick by bis books, but aye when the laddie 
hears the bleatin’ o’ the sheep, he’s up an’ awa’ tae meet them. He’s 
a bom shepherd the lad, an’ they'd best lat him bide wliaur his 
hert is.” 

There was a silence, which the mistress broke, saying, “ Tak’ up a 
bit nuiir ham, Jock.” 1 

“ Na thenk ye,” he answered, rising, “ I’ve dune on common ” ; and 
bidding us “Glide uielit,” he departed. 

Looking out at the bonnie Scotch hills, and the sunset, and .still 
thinking of the shepherd laddie, I murmured, 

“ Books ! 'tis a dull, unendless strife ! 

Come hear the woodland liunet,” etc. 

Other replies were : 

The Dead Goat. 

We had gone for a picnic to a place called End der Welt (End of the 
World). More venturesome than the others, I attempted to scale the 
precipitous qide of the mountain which formed the cul-d<-$ac % and 
gave so appropriate a name to the rocky basin at the head of the 
valley. Toiling over the loose stones on the lower slope I came 
Digitized by vjv/vJSfiv. 
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suddenly upon an old man, sitting like a hermit in front of a narrow 
rave. At his feet lay a dead goat. He fixed his sad eyes upon me 
and pointed to the top of the cavern. Then I saw what had hupjiened. 
The poor animal had missed its footing 1 there, and met a terrible end 
lief ore the opening. The old man questioned me in his Swiss patois : 
Where was I going? What was 1 doing? I explained as best I 
could. He shook his head, muttered something I could not under¬ 
stand, and pointed to the desid goat. He then relapsed into silence, 
brooding, may Ik*, over the animal's fab*. I left him and continued my 
way, advancing now more warily. Half-an-hour afterwards I saw 
far below the figure of a man, with a strange burden on his bank, 
hurrying over the stout's. At that moment I slipjied a little, but re- 
e.over<xl my footing. Then only did I realise the meaning of the old 
man's gesture. With shaken nerves I slowly commenced the 
descent. [E. H. H., London.] 

The Bull. 

As we saw it from the top of the cliff it was a patch of dull red 
brown, round wliich shot white specks of sea-gulls that seemed 
afraid to settle. Below, in the little rock-bound bay, it was the 
eorjise of a young hull, the Hotsam and jetsam of a Transatlantic 
cattle ship. The salt water had kept it fresh enough to allow of 
approach from the windward, hut the gasses of putrefaction had 
begun to bloat the body from within. The limbs were stiffened in the 
attitude of the last effort, and, with the protruding tongue, told of the 
last maniacal desire to live, ft was curious how, as the beast washed 
up and down on the rubble, half covered with water, its legs seemed 
to stretch and lend, and its head to nod grotesquely, in a kind of 
mockery of the simpering of the June sea and the grave repose of the 
cliffs. A Hugo might have rhapsodised over it: a Sterne grown 
whimsical and sentimental: but a eoastguardsman, mindful of Board 
of Trade regulations, buried it the same evening where it lay, in the 
tiny cove—hopeless in storm for crew, but yielding some chance of 
salvage*—to which the Cornish wreckers once lured their quarry. 

[F. F. M., London.] 

The Eisteddfod. 

It was the closing incident of the last day of the Eisteddfod. The 
Male Voice Party Conqietition was just over, and the vast audience 
relaxed from the tension at which they had listened and criticised. 
The singing had been very close, so close, indeed, that the winner 
scored by only one point, and the adjudicators were long in coming 
to an agreement. Signs of impatience began to show themselves, and 
cries of “ Mahon ” brought that energetic and good-humoured worthy 
to the front. In answer to the demands that rose from all sides, he 
broke into an old Welsh time, and at the second line was joined by 
the audience. Gradually the melody swelled louder and louder as 
belated voices took up the strain, and before the second verse was 
ended it pealed from 20,000 throats. 

It was a sight to thrill one. That vast assembly on its feet, losing 
sight of itself and of all things as it flung its soul into the songs of its 
own land, in its own language. Songs that were in its blood. 
Something sprang into my throat and choked me. The sea of intense 
faces were blurred into a vague mist; tlie next moment Mabon gave 
the signal for silence. 

The adjudicators wore ready, and as he yielded his place to them, 
he remarked, with a bland smile of self-complacency: “The adjudi¬ 
cators say that nty choir is the best.” Over the rapt, exalted faces a 
smile flashed. That deejiened into a chuckle, and with a hearty roar 
the great Unity resolved itself once more into its 20,000 factors, and, 
stretching its multitudinous limbs, settled down comfortably to the 
important business of listening to and of criticising the adjudication. 

[J. P., London.] 

The Fkbry Boat. 

Standing on the outer pier of Scarborough harbour towards evening, 
when the reflection of a golden sunset lay caressingly upon ship and 
sail and sailor alike, I saw the old ferry-boat man embark fourteen 
passengers from the adjacent rude stone steps for the point of the pier 
opjxisite, seventy yards or so away. 'At Scarborough they are super¬ 
stitious, and the piers form almost a horse-shoe.) The sea was lumpy, 
and the old ferryman seemed to have some difficulty in controlling the 
boat. A stalwart girl near me, whose age might be anything from 
eighteen to four-and-twenty, and who was without hat and with 
bared, sunburnt arms, busilv knitting a fisherman’s guernsey, shouted 
to the old man: “ Now7 Orand’y, buck up l ” He did not lift his 
eyes, apparently recognising the voice, but he answered, slowly and, 
to me, hardly audibly : “ Nav, lass, me chest's bad.” The girl 
quickly put her work into the big pocket of her blue apron, and 
scrambled fearlessly down the steps. Sternly bidding the old fellow 
take a seat among his passengers, she took the oars, and, pulling 
straight and strong, the boat and its fourteen-penny cargo were soon 
cunningly across at the spot desired. [U. C., London.] 

The Blessing* 

It was the eve of the fishers’ departure, and the old men, the 
women, and the children, sole inhabitants of the village during the 
fishing season, were gathered in groups on the quay. The last 
farewells had Iteen said, and the nieu had joined their boats. In the 
bow of a vessel at the head of the fleet stood a white-haired priest, 
with arms outstretched. The lambent rays of the sun fell in floods 
o f mellow light about his head, and east a long cruciform shadow 


towards the shore. All heads were bowed as the priest lifted up his 
voice in prayer: “ O Thou who of old didst fill the fishers’ nets, bless 
the work of our hands. . . . When the heavens are black with 
thunder, and the winds and waters rage against us, stretch forth Thy 
hand and soothe the troubled seas, and deliver Thy servants iu the 
hour of their distress. . . .” There was a pause, the silence 
unbroken but for the sonorous voice of the sea with its untiriug 
surge and roll. 

Then sails were hoisted, anchors weighed, and, shaking themselves 
like birds before a flight, the vessels glided out of the harbour: and 
soon, very soon, the eyes of those left on shore were straining after a 
few black points marked off against the glittering band of light which 
divides the sea from the sky. And far away in the west the sun 
dropped beneath the waves, and the sea rippled on, heedlessly, 
rhythmically'. [J. R., London.] 

Aboard the State Express. 

It happened across the herring-pond. The sun had just ariseu, 
and the weary passengers aboard the famous State Express were 
lounging about in various stages of dhhubilc —some smoking and 
chatting, others trying in vain to woo that gentle sleep which is ever 
a rarity on a Trans-American rail way-train. 

Suddenly our speed slackened until our pace did not exceed six 
English miles per hour. I rose, yawned, stretched myself, and, walking 
across the corridor to the steps, looked out. Two farm horses had 
strayed on to the track, and the engine-driver, with the able assist¬ 
ance of some juvenile passengers, was vainly endeavouring to 
“chivvy” them from the line. In vain the passengers shouted, the 
syren hooted, and the small boys threw pebbles. Serenely', and 
apparently' unconscious of the interest they evoked, the equine 
vagabonds trotted on, careful only- to keep a few yards in front of the 
engine. 

All this time many' of the passengers were gathering flowers along 
the track, charting butterflies and otherwise disporting themselves, 
pleased at the break in the monotony of that otherwise dreary' journey. 
For eighteen miles we chased those wayward animals until at length 
a farm-steading appeared, and the frisky creatures neighed farewell 
and gill loped up to the home pasture. 

The train stopped, and for half an hour these enterprising, “liek- 
creation ” Yankees on board the record-breaking State Express swore 
at, discussed, and argued with the owner of the farm. Yet when we 
mentioned it to them, they' said: “Guess yew easy'-going, slow¬ 
coach Britishers (want lick the State Express, nohow.” 

[R. C., Alloa.] 

The Guide* 

Tramping about delightful Jersey, I found myself one day following 
two other travellers, who, constantly referring to a map, appeared to 
bo in doubt about their road—as was I Map-roads are so strikingly 
alike. My companion tramps were clearly on the look-out for guidance. 
Soon, a small, old countryman approached, carrying a bundle and a 
walking-statt'. On meeting my fellow-travellers, one stepped forward, 
saying: “ Will you kindly' direct us to the Castle of Mount Orgeuil r ” 
The old man stopped, hesitated, and said: “One moment, Sir.” 
Composedly placing his bundle and staff upon the ground, he fumbled 
in a baggy pocket, and produced what looked like a short, thick tele¬ 
scope. With a sudden dexterous movement he lengthened it a foot, 
sedately applied the taper end to his ear, extended the wider end 
invitingly' towards his questioner, and said: “.Vote, Sir.” The 
unexpected preliminary' to conversation, and the sudden manipulation 
of the ear-trumpet was irresistibly' amusing, and it was with laughing 
embarrassment that the question was repeated into the instrument. 
The old man, at great length, and iu Frenchified English, gave careful 
and exhaustive directions, which were gratefully acknowledged. lie 
then complacently picked up his bundle and staff, and with a benignant 
salutation resumed his journey'. We last saw him pointing with his 
stafl', and bowing like a chamberlain; and we could not but admire 
the kindly, courteous, old-world manner of our aged mentor, which 
contrasted so markedly with that of his English bucolic compeers. 

[E. H. H., Bristol.] 

Other replies received fmm the following:—W. H. G., Cutford ; 
Sigma, Manchester: F. B. 1)., Torquay : C. 0., London; D. T.,. 
London; E. M. /. C., Port Glasgow; G. M. W., Hull; A. F. H., 
Dalkeith; E. L.. Didsbuiy : P. C., Sydenham; T. S. W., Hanley ; 
K. M. P., Bangor: S. W. P., Liverpool; E. M. S., London; 
R. W. R., Clapham. 


Competition No. 105 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best suggestion for the plot 
of a short magazine story’. Replies must not exceed 200 words in 
length. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy. 43, 
Chancerv-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, September 2 ). Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : other¬ 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only^ google 
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Notice— To Dramatic Authors. 

110, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 

M R. STANHOPE 8PBIGG (one time 
Editor of the Windsor Magazine, late of 
the Daily Mail and Daily Express Literary 
staffs) bet’s to announce that he has now 
opened a branoh for Dramatic Authors at his 
General Literary Agency at the above 
address. For that purpose he has engaged the 
services of a well-known Dramatic Critic of 
one of the best London morning daily news¬ 
papers as Editor and Reader, and this expert 
will read and prepare written reports on all 
the plays submitted—which will be placed 
in due oourse before suitable managers in 
England and America. Communications in¬ 
vited from Dramatic Authors interested. The 
usual terms 


Y OUNG LADY, well educated, requires 
po»t as SECRETARY. Good shorthand 
and type - writing. French. Indexing — 
special system for indexing correspondence.— 
Address E. P., 22, Girdlers Road, West Ken¬ 
sington. 


■^ILFRID M. VOYNICH. 

FIFTH LIST OF BOOKS. 

Royal 8vo, pp. 515-801, and Plates LXII.-LXXII. 
Principal Contents: Bun ts, Italian-, Frisch, 
Spanish, English and Classical Litkbatchi, Early 
Printed Books, Ac.—P ost free, 2s. 6d. 

Catalogue No. I. out of print. Catalogues II., 
III., and IV., 2s. M., may be had, post free, on 
application at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


W ILLIAMS St NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

11, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


B AEDEKER’S * BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS' GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post 
free on application. 

Dulau Sc Co., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


CATALOGUE, 1901-1902. 
Publishers’ Remainders, comprising Books 
in all departments of Literature, perfectly 
Nkw in Condition and greatly Reduced 
in Price. 


W ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Disoonnt Bookseller, 

265, High Holborn, London. 

We also issne a useful Catalogue of Popular 
Current Literature at Discount Prices, and a 
Catalogue of French Literature. 


B ooksellers in Birmingham — 

“ Edward Baker, John Bright Street, is 
the best second - hand bookseller in that 
town.”—Editor, Bazaar. 

P RACTICAL JOURNALISM.—He buys and 
pays highest prioe obtainable for libraries 
and all sporting books and magazines, and any 
books with ooloured plates by Aiken, Cruick- 
shank, Leeoh, Rowlandson, and others. Rare 
Books supplied. State wants. — Baker's 
Grsat Bookshop, Birmingham. 


B OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 

25s. each offered for Moore’s “ Alps,” 
1864 ; •' Hawbnok Grange,” 1947. Rare Books 
Supplied. Catalogues free. — Holland's 
Great Book Shop, Birmingham. 


T ype-writing.—A uthors’ mss., neat, 

prompt, accurate, lOd. per 1,000 words. 
Duplicates, Translations, French Correspond- 
enoe, and Literary or Technical Work.— 
Mrs. Michel, 31, Craven Street,Charing Cross 


mYPB-WRITING promptly and aoourately 
1 done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Samples 
and references. Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss 
Messer, 18, Mortimer Cresoent, N.W. 


S WINKY LECTURES on GEOLOGY. 
Under the Direction of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, 

A Course of Twelve Lectures on the 
“ Geological Evidences of Fobmeb Geo¬ 
graphical Conditions" will be delivered 
by John S. Flett, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., in 
the Lecture Tbeatre of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington (by per¬ 
mission of the Board of Education), on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at 5 p.m., 
beginning Monday. October 7th, and ending 
Friday, November 1st. Each Leoture will be 
illustrated by means of Lantern Slides and 
Lime Light. Admission to the Course, Free. 
By order of the Trustees, 

E. Ray Lankestkb, Director. 
British Museum (Natural History), 

Cromwell Road, London. S.W. 


F OR SALE.—An interesting collection of 
ANTIQUITIES from the estate of Bakony 
Sz. Laszloer, Archbishop Stefan Mihalydi. 
This collection occupies five large glass cases, 
amongst them two with objects of the Stone 
period ; the others oontain Roman and Hun¬ 
garian Antiquities, amongst them the in¬ 
comparable Roman Eternal lamp, made of 
bronze, Celtic sword, helmet, arms, numerous 
interesting Bibles, Roman glass and earthen¬ 
ware, ice., ooiDS.—The collection can be Been 
until the end of this year, at the Manager of 
the Estate, Anton Fittinger, Bakony Szt. 
Laszlo, Hungary. 


’Twixt Plate and Lip; 

OR, 

XTbc Common Sense cf Eating. 

TWELFTH edition. 

Tliis little book may 1>e recommended to the 
general reader as a sound and safe guide to the 
common sense management of the Btomacb. 
The Publishers, at 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
will lx; pleased to send a free copy to any reader 
of the Academy. Early application necessary. 

London: 48, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


L eeds musioal festival, 

October 9, 10, 11, and 12,1901. 
Tickets Still to be Had. 
Wednesday Evening.— New Cantata, “The 
Blind Girl” (Coleridge-Taylor), Pianoforte 
Concerto ( Brahms ), Overture, “Boea- 
munde ” ( Schubert). —Mdme. Albani, Mr. 
Black, Mr. Borwick. 

Thursday Evening. —Overture, “Leonora " 
No. 2 ( Beethoven ), Scena, “ Marfa ” 
(Joachim), Cantata, “ A Song of Darkness 
and Light ” (Parry), Prelude, “ Romeo and 
Juliet” (German), Song and Chorus ( Chas. 
Wood). Finale of Act II., “William Tell” 
(Rossini), Song from “Carmen” (Bizet), 
Overture, “ Cheval de Bronze ” (Auber ).— 
Miss Nicholls, Miss Brema, Mr. Coates, Mr. 
Bispham, Mr. Greene. 

Friday Evening. —Overture, “Les Deux 
Jnurnees ” (Cherubini), Cantata, “ Rinaldo ” 
(Brahms), Variations for Orchestra (Elgar), 
Cantata (Glazovnow), Caprice, Piano and 
Orchestra (Saint.-Sal : ns), Balcony Duet, 
‘ Romeo and Juliet” (Gounod). Overture, 
“Benvenuto Cellini” (Berlioz ).—Mies 
Nicholls, Miss Crossley, Mr. Coates, Mr. 
Borwick. 

Saturday Evening.— Prelude, “Colomba” 
( Mackenzie ), Scena, “ Endymion ” ( Cowen ), 
Banquet Scene (Bruch). Aria (Spoutin'/), 
Concerto for Violin (Mozart), Overture, 
“ Frieschiitz " ( Weber), “With Verdure 
Clad” (Hadyn), Motet (Hadyn), Vocal 
Duet (Goring Thomas), Choral Ballad 
IPearsall ), Overture, “ Carnival ” ( Devorak ). 
—Mdme. Albani, Miss Nioolls, Miss Wood 
Miss Crossley, Mr. Davies, Mr. Black, Mr’ 
Greene, Dr. Joachim. s. d.' 

First Seats (Evening), Ground Floor 15 0 
Second Seats(/l) Saturday Eveningonly 10 6 
Second Seats(N) Saturday Evening only 8 0 
All Seats are numbered and reserved. 
Note.—All Serial and Morning Tickets 
are Sold. 

Applications for Tickets must be aooom- 
panied by the amount required. 

Fred. R. Spark, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Offioe : 38, Great George Street. 


A CHARMIN’ G GIFT BOOH! 

8s., claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London : Bixnpkin, Marshall A Oo. Llangollen: Darlington A Go. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellenoy E. J. 

PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.: ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 

BOSS, TINTBRN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL. BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8T. LEONARDS. 

J LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANOOR, PENMAENMAWR, I 
) LLANFAIRFEOHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. I 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, A FE8TINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MTD-WALES. 

NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


Is.— THE HOTELS Of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 

the world. _ 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ”— The Times, 

" It very emphatically tops them all.”— Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post . 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plana. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 

Llangollen: 1> ARLINGTON & CO- 

London : Bnonr, Maeshkll, Hunnor, Kiirr, St Co. Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 

Paris and New York : Bretano’s. 
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The Religions Tract Society’s List 

NEW ANNUALS. 

“AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A GIRL ” 

The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL 

H32 Pages, copiouslY Illustrated with Tinted and 
other Pictures. Bound in a pretty cloth cover, 
price Si. 

The volume contains long stories by Ethel Turner, 
Leslie Keith Mrs. G. De Horne Yaizey, and Emma 
Richards, with 25 short stories by other popular 
writers. Hut the main feature of the Annual is the 
variety of Helpful Papers for Sensible Girls, thus 
making the volume a most acceptable gift-book. 

“A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK.” 

The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL 

Containing 832 Pages of Reading and Pictures, 
with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates. The volume 
contains 62 stories by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
W. J. Marx, J. Macdonald Oxley, tjonis Becke, 
G. Manville Fenn, David Ker. Paul Blake, and 
many other writers; and a host of racily-written 
papers of interest and use to boys. Price 8s., in 
hands me cloth, gilt. 


** A VERITABLE LIBRARY OF GOOD READING.” 

The SUNDAY AT HOME 

ANNUAL. 

This annual volume contains long stories by Amy 
Le Feuvreand David L.vall; short stories by Sarah 
Douduey, A. Wade, K. F. Black, Marion King, 
M. B. Manwell, Mary Angela Dickens, Lena 
Tyack. and others. The volume also contains a 
host of interesting items for the Sabbath enjoy¬ 
ment ami profit of every member of the Christian 
household. 812 pages, imperial 8vo, profusely 
Illustrated wi»h Coloured and other Pictures. 
5s. 6d., in handsome cloth, gilt. 


THE 

LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL 

forms a most acceptable gift-book. It contains 
1,100 pages, with numerous Illustrations and 
Coloured Frontispiece. The volume contains the 
popular Illustrated Story in W Chapters by Silas 
K. Hocking, The Awakeniugof Anthony Weir.” 
Seventeen shorter tales by well-known writers 
are also included in the volume. It is a liook to 
open at any leisure half-hour, with a certainty of 
finding “ something to read.” A portable library 
in itself. Price 7s. 6d.. in handsome cloth, gilt. 

“ We can recommend no better present than this 
handsome volume.”— Spectator. 


NEW TALES. 

READY THIS DAY. 

THE AWAKENING of 

ANTHONY WEIR. 

A Now and Powerful 8tory. 

By SILAS K. HOCKING. Author of “God’s 
Outcast,” “The Day of Recompense,” “The 
Heart of Man,” “In Spite of Fate,” &c. With 
7 Illustrations by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ There is not only the deft weaving of romance and 
the strong characterisation which we expect from so 
practised a craftsman, but there is an intense glow of 
roligious purpose.”— Christian World . 

READY OCTOBER 1st. 

HEATHERS MISTRESS. 

By AMY LE FKUVRK, Author of “Probable 
Sons,” “ Dwell Deep.” •• On the Edge of a Moor,” 
Ac. With 16 Illustrations by J. S. Compton. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Cd. 

The GOLD that PERISHETH 

By DAVID LY ALL, Author of “ The Land o’ the 
Leal.” Ac. With 7 Illustrations by W. H. C. 
Groome. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. fid. 

DEB CLAVEL. 

By M. E. PALGRAVK, Author of “Driftwood,” 
“ How Dick Found his Sea Legs,” “Between Twi 
Opinions,” Ac. With 7 Illustrations by Prank 
Dadd. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

LADY DYE’S REPARATION 

By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “Janet 
Darney’s Story.” With 4 Illustrations by Percy 
Tarrant. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. fid. 


Published by the 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London. 


MB. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 

AN IMPORTANT NEW ART BOOK. 

OLD DUTCH TOWNS and VILLAGES 

?J,U\°,, ZlT P >ERZEE - By W J TUIN *n<l J. G. VELD- 
JlhhR Profusely Illustrated by J. G Yemuikkr aud 
W. O. J. Ni.cwenkamf. With Decorated Initials aud 
many wood cuts. Cloth. Jls. _ 
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NEW SIX-SHii.UNO BOOKS. 

JILT’S JOURNAL. By "Rita.” 

Author of Vanity,” “The Confessions of a Court 
MoJistc. ’ (l nwin s Green Clota Library.) 

I feel it is the best book I have ever writteo." 

Extract from a letter from the Author. 

DEATH the SHOWMAN. 

ERASER. 

3 . A DOUBLE CHOICE. By James 

BAKER, Author of 4 Tbe Cardinal’s Page,” 4c. 

4. SOULS of PASSAGE. 

BARR. 

5. BY ROCK 

BECKE. 

6. WHY NOT. SWEETHEART ? 

JULIA W. HENSHAW (Julian Dean am). 

7. NINE UNLIKELY TALES fop CHIL- 

I>REN. Told by E. NESRIT. Author nf "Th» Treature 
_bFvkvre. IVturcl by H. R. MILLAR. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNO. 

THE BLUE BABY, and other Stories. 

By A!ib. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated. Cloth,2j.6d. 

TWO BUSYBODIES = a Chronicle of the 

Adventures of Hilary aud John Chippoudale Craven. By 
Mrs. b. G. ARNOLD. Cloth, 5s. 

MARGARET HETHERTON. By E. L. 

_KIESOW. With Frontispiece. Cloth, Ss. 

AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 

IN TIBET and CHINESE TURKESTAN. 

Bv Oantatn DEASY. Fully illu«trated. Cheap Edition. 
Cloth, 6s. 

Loudon ; T. Pis ber Uittviy, PatemoBter Square,K.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 103i.-OCTOBER. 1901.- 21 . 6d. 

RECENT NAVAL PROGRESS. Bv “ACTIVE LIST." 

THE WESTCOTES. Bv A. T. tiUILLER COUCH. Chap,. 
I—III. 


FINDING THE WAY TO THE POLE. 

GAMES IN ULD AND MODERN FRANCS. By ANDREW 
LANG. 

A CHINAMAN IN LONDON. 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Cirara. IX.. X. 

THE LITTLE SON. liv MOIRA O'NEILL. 

CHINA REVISITED. Bv ALEXANDER MICHIE. 

Grand Fiasco-Ohdkai. of Tkrkor and Tf.mptatior— 
Rildiirs ok all Nations—Ravages of Foreign TKuors 
—Indian Contingent. 

TELLING MRS. BAKER. Bv HENRY LAWSON. 

MOSLEM CONFRATERNITIES OF N. AFRICA Bv W B 
HARRIS. 

M USINGS WITHOUT METHOD: - An, r,fa's Wise and 
Simple President-Tiif Cant of “Political Crime"— 
How TO Treat Anarchists—French and Enolish 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edikbc nan and London. 


A r 01V READY. 

Was Alfred King of England? 

By a saxon. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6(1. 

A brief review of one of our latest text-boobs, 
Hhowinct the true relations of Prince Alfred both to 
the Saxon people in England and to her Roman 
invaders. 

Harrison A Sons, Publishers, 50, Pal) Mall, 8.W. 


EBENEZER PROUT’S 

theoretical works. 

Bound, each 6s. net. 

HARMONY i its Theory and Practice. Thirteenth 
Edition. 

COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. 
PUQUE. 

FUQAL ANALYSIS. 

MUSICAL FORM. 

APPLIED FORMS. 

THE OROHESTRA: 

Vol. I.—“ The Teohuique of the Instruments.” 
Vol. II.— 1 “ Orchestral Combination.” 

AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, New¬ 
gate Street. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

3L.TST. 


READY ON Tt'ESDA Y 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S 

NEW BOOK: 

KIM. 

Illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELti 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. each. 

ROSA N. CAREY. 

HERB OF GRACE. 


AGNES and EGE8T0N CASTLE. 

THE SECRET ORCHARD. 

[Ready Oct. 1. 


B. K. BENSON. 

A FRIEND WITH THE 
COUNTERSIGN. 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.C.S. 

Author of “ Letters from Majorca,” &c. 

GLORIES OF SPAIN. 

With 86 Illustrations. Hvo, 10s. net. 

NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THACKERAY. 

THE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the 
Original Illustrauous, Facsimilesot Wrappers, «fcc. 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

Vol. I. VANITY FAIR. With Illustration* 

by the Author. [Ready Oi t. 1. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN-HUCH THOMSON. 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, 
AND AFTERMATH. 

By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 

With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, crown 8vo, 6s. 

[The Ck4n vokd Sebies. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 Copies, 
super royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


THE BORDER EDITION OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

Edited, with Introductory Essays and Notes, by 
ANDREW LANG. With 250 New and Original 
Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Complete in 
24 vols. Crown 8vo, green cloth, gilt, 3s. t»d. each. 
Also an Edition with the Original Etchings. 
In 24 Fortnight.lv Volumes (18 Now Ready). 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 6s. each. 


THE EYERSLEY SERIES, 

Globe 8vo, 6s. per Volume, 

Contains 162 Volumes, among which are — 

THE WOBKS OF WORDSWORTH. 

It Villa. 

CHARLES LAMB’S 

LETTERS and WORKS. 

7 Vols. 

JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 

11 Vols. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

10 Vole. 

V A New Complete Lift lent poet free oh application. 


MACMILLAN k OO., Ltd., London. 
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The Literary Week. 

The Letters of John Richard Green, which will be pub¬ 
lished next month, have been edited and prepared for publi¬ 
cation by Mr. Leslie Stephen. They form in reality a bio¬ 
graphy, since Mr. Stephen, while confining himself as far as 
possible to the employment of Green’s own words, has 
furnished introductory narratives in explanation of Green’s 
position during successive periods of his life. Information 
for this purpose has been supplied by Mrs. Green, who has 
supervised the whole work. 


Painters of “ literary pictures ” in search of a subject 
might consider the first meeting between Mr. George 
Meredith and Mr. Thomas Hardy. We are indebted to 
Mr. Edmund Gosse for the anecdote, who narrates it in a 
paper in the InterrwRonal Monthly called “The Historic 
Place of Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy ” : 

The first novel which Mr. Hardy wrote has never been 
published and will never see the light. The name of it 
was The Poor Man and the Lady, and it was full of the 
revolutionary and anti-social extravagances which are 
native to the unripeness of a youth of genius. It happened 
by a strange and interesting coincidence that the “ reader ” 
for the publisher to whom this M8. was submitted 
happened to be no less a person than Mr. Meredith. He 
saw the rough power in the book, and he recommended it 
for publication. But he also sent for the young man, and 
with great courtesy and friendliness urged him to con¬ 
sider whether it would not be wise to adopt, on his first 
introduction to the public, a gentler guise. The result was 
that Mr. Hardy asked leave to suppress The Poor Man and 
the Lady, and retired to write Detperate Remedies. 

Mr. Kipling's new story, Kim, which is as long, if not 
longer, than Captains Couraqems, will be published next 
Thursday. It is skilfully illustrated by Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling. The father of Kim, the hero, was an Irish 
soldier, but Kim was brought up as a poor white among 
natives in Lahore. Loafing there as a street arab of 
wide experience, and already known as “ Friend of all 
the world,” he meets a lama from Tibet who is on a 
pilgrimage to the Buddhistic River of Healing, where he 
hopes to be able to escape from the Wheel of Life. Kim 
accompanies him as chela. The account of the life by the 
Great Trunk Road, from the plains to the highest hills, 
gives Mr. Kipling the finest opportunity he has yet found to 
show shifting phases of Indian life, man and woman, priest 
and soldier, Hindu and Mohammedan, native and European. 

A new novel by Mr. G. Wi Gable may be expected this 
autumn. The hero of the story is Ned Ferry, the chief of 
Confederate scouts, and the heroine is a Confederate news¬ 
paper correspondent who was of great service to the leaders 
by furnishing them with valuable information. 

Of the French edition of Dmitri Merejkowski’s The 
Death of the Qods, which we reviewed last week, twenty 
editions have been sold. In preparing the work, Merej- 
kowaki visited all the spots where the hero of his romance 
had lived and made history. He followed the footsteps of 


the Emperor Julian through Asia Minor and Greece, and 
throughout the whole of France and I Germany. In prepar¬ 
ing the second volume of the trilogy—namely, The Re- 
awakeniny of the Gods, of which work Leonardo da Vinci is 
the hero—Merejkowski visited and stayed in all the towns in 
which Leonardo had lived, from the village of Vinci to 
Amboise. He has studied in the same thorough manner for 
the third and final volume. The Anti-Christ, the character 
and wanderings of Peter the Great. 


A correspondent writes: Please cordially thank the 
writer of the articles on style for this last, so timely and illu- 
minant, on the “ glittering,” and ask him to tell us more. For 
instance, is there anything in literary style and stylists which 
at some period in the man or the language reaches its meridian, 
passes, declines into the dark ? anything of self-will, vanity, 
incapableness, or inherent decay (decadent), as with the pear 
or the peach, which come slowly to their moment of per¬ 
fection, and then—tend to rottenness ? As, for example, 
not quite explicably, in prose with George Meredith, or 
Carlyle (compare his essay on Bums with “ Shooting 
Niagara ”), or Pater : and in poetry with Robert Browning. 
In architecture also : take the Gothic. Has not Amiens 
Cathedral reached the summit, slightly exceeding and 
toppling over from perfection ? and is not Milan, with all 
its glory, partly a decay ? our own Norman, too, passing 
into perpendicular, decorated, flamboyant, and then losing 
itself ? Do the arts of sculpture and painting hint at the 
same advance from ripeness to decay ? Where is the Greek 
grace of form, the middle Italian loveliness of grouping and 
tint ? And the nations—do we find the like law there ? 
Get someone to work out this aspect of the problem for ns. 


Mr. Pinero’s new play, “ Iris,” at the Garrick Theatre, is 
a stern lesson to the writers of sentimental novels and gallery- 
truckling dramas. Few, very few, authors show Mr. 
Pinero’s courage—the courage of forcing a character to 
be consistent to the end. The treatment of Iris in the 
last act by Maldonado and Trenwith, may harrow the 
pitying and sympathetic heart, but to the judicial 
observer of life, unmoved by sentimental considera¬ 
tions, their behaviour is natural. Mr. Pinero also shows 
another form of courage in this remarkable drama of 
modern life. He is content to hold his hand, at any rate in 
the first two acts, to allow the action to unfold itself 
quietly, even a little tediously, while preparing for the 
tragic crises of Acts III. and IV. The finale may almost 
be described by the much-abused word awful, but who can 
say that it is anything else but true to the facts of human 
nature ? We need not despair of the stage while there are 
such brains and temperaments as Mr. Pinero’s to work for 
it. The writing is never forced. Small witticisms, mild 
epigrams fall naturally, and it is not Mr. Pinero’s fault that 
the audience should laugh loudly at “ England, land of 
lean women and snug men,” or “ A financier is a pawnbroker 
with imagination.” It is refreshing to hear across the 
footlights such a reflection as, “ Sorrow and remorse have 
their egotism as ease and joy.” “ Iris ” is a play to see, and 
to remember. 
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In the October Fart nightly Mr. Nowell Smith writes on 
The Popularity of Criticism ” in a shrewd and interesting 
way. He conceives literary criticism—books about books— 
to be really a superior form of gossip. Moreover : “ Literary 
criticism has this further advantage over other gossips, 
that its personalities are current coin for so many. A 
literary cmixerie cannot, of course, have the intensity of the 
gossip of two housewives discassing the lady who lives 
between them; but then anyone, litieratis imbntm, can 
partake of it. So far are books from being ‘absolutely 
dead things,’ that they are better evidence of the existence 
of their authors than exists for that of almost any human 
beings outside of the scope of our immediate senses.” 
That literary criticism does not lack the spice of malice 
which is deemed necessary to the success of more worldly 
gossip is shown in Mr. Smith’s own remarks on that 
much-whipped horse, Prof. Saintsbury’s style. He contends, 
as many have contended, that Prof. Saintsbury’s always 
weighty opinions would have more acceptance if they were 
expressed in a less “atrocious” style—a style which he 
declares must be deliberately affected : 

He is constantly playing with more or less jocular allu¬ 
sions like the following (p. 410) :—“ Claudian . . . receives 
praise for his praise of Stilicho, and Dares (as we expect 
with resignation) for bis ‘ veracitj ’; indeed, the clere¬ 
stories toward that south-north are quite as lustrous as 
ebony.” This is all very well occasionally, though the 
allusions are, it must be confessed, often too obscure for 
the ordinary reader; but constant repetition of the trick 
is none the more excusable because it is a well-known pit- 
fall for the “man of letters.” And Prof. Saintsbury’s 
unflagging jocularity is most oppressive. “ In fact, those 
to whom the woman who killed Abimelech with a stone or 
slate is the patron saint of criticism.” . . . (p. 404): “But 
the carnal man cannot help sighing for a tractate—a 
tractatule even of the tiniest—on English verse, from the 
Venerable One ” (p. 403) : such iyorlogiTo, scarcely at 
home outside the sporting papers, may occasionally visit 
the sleepy lecture-room, but are only irritating when set 
down solemnly in the black and white of a substantial 
volume. And the Professor’s diction, his structure of 
sentences, if not his mere formal syntax, are such that one 
wonders how a lover of literature could write as lie does, 
or could expect lovers of literature to read him without 
constant disgust. 

The question occurs to us, however, How long is it worth 
while to go on baiting a writer about his style ? The style 
is the man, and when the man is well in years, neither the 
one nor the other is likely to undergo much change. Prof. 
Saintsbury’s good qualities are many and most valuable ; 
ought we not to rest contented with the all he can give ? 


1>r. Conan Doyle hopes to get out a new edition of his 
history of the Boer War very soon. In it he will include 
all operations up to the second year of the war. Since the 
first edition appeared Dr. Doyle has remained a close student 
of events, and has had many officers’ letters and diaries 
from the front through his hands. Meanwhile he has been 
talking to a representative of the Daily Expre •■>••* on the 
future of the war. He contends that the thing to be done 
is to capture the Boer Government on the principle that a 
serpent should be attacked on its head, not chopped about 
at its tail-end. And his recipe is this : 

To capture them, one should choose 3,000 of the lightest 
and hardiest men iu the Army, give them 6,000 of the best 
horses, one led horse for every man ; no guns, no baggage, 
and a young leader, Plumer or I)e Lisle for choice. Let 
them loose with a free haud, and help them by stopping 
the drifts. Let them follow their chase across Africa if 
necessary, but let them ride it down at last. 

We note, by the way, that Dr. Doyle shares our dislike of 
the use of sporting terras in despatches. 


What should be done to put down pernicious literature ? 
Some sensible remarks on this subject fell from the lips of 


Mr. Stephen Wigney, secretary of the Metropolitan Taber¬ 
nacle Colportage Association, the other day, in a chat with 
an interviewer. Mr. Wigney does not believe in denuncia¬ 
tion. His word is substitution. His colporteurs, number¬ 
ing between fifty and sixty, manage to turn over more than 
t'.'i,uo0 a year in selling books of distinctly moral and 
religions tendencies. Their aim is to offer good literature 
in the place of bad. The selection of such literature 
must be a difficult task. How compete with the penny 
dreadful ? Mr. Wigney confessed, "It is very difficult 
indeed,” and added : 

I sometimes spend hours skimming books and periodicals 
to decide if we can admit them to our list. Of course I 
have always the Committee, with Pastor Thom*8 Spurgeon 
as president, to refer to. Yes, it is dslieate and difficult 
to know where to draw the line. 

In publications for boys I object to slang and vulgar 
language. The characters, while adventurous, should 
always be animated by a noble spirit. Such books need 
not be always preaching, but they should breathe a pure 
atmosphere. I know that a boy cau and does enjoy such 
a book as John Halifax, Gentleman. We have sold numbers 
of that book very cheaply. We can now sell for three¬ 
pence such books as Queechy, I'nrle Tom’s Cabin, and the 
Wide. Wide. World. Speaking metaphorically, they will go 
on selling as long as the world lasts. A very nice book for 
the family is Ministering Children, which we can sell for 
threepence, in paper covers. I like the Tract Society’s 
publications, also some of Caasell’s, such as the Quiver. 


A i/aHi/ Xetrx leader-writer wrote breezily on Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning last Tuesday. While hailing her as a 
great poet, the writer does not spare her extravagances. 
Thus : 

Such a couplet as— 

“ Our Euripides, the human, 

With his dropping of warm tears,” 
gives to most of us a sickly and nauseous sensation. 
Nothing can be well conceived more ridiculous than Euri¬ 
pides going about dropping tears with a loud splash, and 
Mrs. Browning coming after him with a thermometer. 

And again : 

The great curse of the Elizabethans is upon her, that she 
cannot leave anything alone, she cannot write a single line 
without a conceit: 

“ And the eyes of the peacock fans 
Wiuked at the alien glory,” 

she said of the Papal fans in tho presence of the Italian 
tricolour. 

The writer contends, however, that Mrs. Browning’s failures 
are failures of power, not of weakness : 

This is the great and dominant characteristic of Mrs. 
Browning, that she was significant alike in failure and 
success. Just as every marriage in the world, good or bad, 
is a marriage, dramatic, irrevocable, and big with coming 
events, so every one of her wild weddings betwet n alien 
ideas is an accomplished fact which produces a certain 
effect on the imagination, which has for good or evil 
become part and parcel of our mental vision for ever. She 
gives the reader the impression that she never declined a 
fancy, just as some gentlemen of the eighteenth century 
never declined a duel. When she fell it was always 
because she missed the foothold, never because she funked 
the leap. 

She did not funk the leap, and occasionally came a cropper. 
Well, the argument is good if the language is free, and ic is 
well that this aspect of the “ glittering style ” should be 
considered. Unfortunately the opportunities for considering 
it are few. 


The Daily Xeuw has published an interesting article! 
by Signor Ugo Ojetti, on Mr. Caine’s The Eferna , 
City. Signor Ojetti is an Italian writer, whose know¬ 
ledge and point of view give his judgment more than 
ordinary weight. While granting to Mr. Caine’s story 
“ many qualities of emotion and conviction,” he says that it 
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is “ logically an anachronism, because it places men like 
Pope Leo X. and David Rossi, who are at best men of 
some remote future, in the contemporaneous atmosphere of 
to-day.” The writer points out that an Anarchist, and 
particularly a Christian Anarchist, is an impossibility in the 
Italian Parliament, and he proceeds to show how Mr. Caine 
has utterly failed to grasp either the social or political life 
of Rome : 

The Italian Government appears in The Eternal City 
more corrupt than that of Turkey; spies and delators— 
the masters of public affairs; Deputies reduced to such 
baseness that after' the Speech from the Throne they rush 
to the public lottery; the postal service so foolishly 
administered that Donna Roma’s letters to David Rossi 
end in the hands of the Pope; the Home Minister a 
brigand who introduces false letters into a public trial, 
decides the state of siege in the capital of the kingdom, 
and discusses it in the preseuee of his mistress with the 
highest officers of the State, treats the King as a school¬ 
master would not treat a pupil of ten years of age, and 
then unceremoniously sends a note to the Vatican to the 
Pope ; the police, so good that they do not sequestrate the 
Sunrise even when it contains the famous revolutionary 
Lord's Prayer, do not search the house where the Prime 
Minister is killed, so that a paper which would alone reveal 
the true assassin is found by the English Ambassador; 
and, lastly, our King, timid, a fool, in weak health, who 
goes secretly to recommend himself on his knees to the 
Pope to be saved from a supposed Anarchist attempt, 
creates a rascal Dictator, and on his death abdicates, 
sighing, “ Who will govern now ? ” 

As regards the King, although the Socialists and 
Republicans may think it necessary to-day or in the future 
to depose him, no one ,,f them doubts his iron character, 
his vast culture, his liberal views, the seriousness of his 
work, his will to do and not only to speak, his immaculate 
honesty, and the acuteness with which he judges men. 

This, I say, as an Italian and as a Roman. 


To this Mr. Hall Caine replied at length, and with his 
usual spirit, in the I tail// Xews of last Tuesday. The 
passage in his reply which fits the above remarks of Signor 
Ojetti is as follows : 

If it had been my purpose to impeach the Government 
of Italy, it is not offences of general application, but, more 
particular, corruptions, I should have spoken of. I should 
have spoken of the corruptions which led to the failures of 
your banks ; of your trusts ; of your subsidised mail ships 
which carry no mails ; of your Mafia, of your Camorra; 
of your Press Laws; of your Parliamentary system which 
is broken up into countless groups and hundreds of office- 
seekers, each playing for his own hand, and making a 
staple government of your country difficult or impossible. 
I should have balanced this picture of the Rome of Monte 
Citorio by a picture of the Rome of the Vatican, with 
Roman priests neglecting their pastoral duties while their 
Holy Head holds gorgeous ceremonials and discourses on 
Temporal Power. I should have depicted the bad system 
of your police, which is vitiating the foundations of justice. 
I should have told a story like that of your Acciarito case, 
wherein the man condemned for life for an attempt to 
assassinate King Humbert was neither hanged, as he would 
be in some countries, nor shot, as he would be in others, 
but tortured in his cell at Santo Stefano by sham prisoners, 
warders, superintendents, and directors, who forged letters, 
created children, and employed all the machinery of bad 
drama to obtain the denunciation of innocent men. I 
should have . . . 

Space forbids us to quote more of Mr. Caine’s cumulative 
defence, a controversy of which the importance is so doubtful. 


A whiter in the Westminster Gazette, has discovered 
humour in an unexpected place—the Official Guide to the 
Church Congress at Brighton. The editor of the Guide, 
wherever possible, has worked in ((notations “to enliven 
leisure moments during dull speeches.” These quotations 
are, he says, “ largely from the works of the late Mr. William 


Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon.” Here are some extracts 
from the Guide ; 

The vice-presidents of the Congress it describes as 
“ Reverend Fathers and well-learned Bishops ” (“ Richard 
III.”), the general committee as “ Doing nothing, with a 
deal of skill” (Cowper), the executive committee as “A 
little group of wis« heads” (Ruskin). OS the reception 
committee it says they “find you out a bed” (“Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream ’’), and refers to the executive 
officers in Pope’s words : “ Fire in each eye and papers in 
each hand.” and to Mr. Chambers himself, as Editor: 
“Contented, that he lopped a branch” (“Henry VI.,” 
Part III.). Even the time-tables are not sacred. “How 
poor are they that have not patience ” (“ Othello ”), “ Who 
hath brought the fatal engine in 'i ” (“ Titus Andronicus ”), 
“Stir not until the signal” (“Julius Cesar”), “She sat 
like Patience on a dress basket” (“Twelfth Night”), 
improved version, are quotations decorating the extracts 
from Bradshaw ; and to a footnote, “ Connexion at Havant 
uncertain,” is added: “Patient, though sorely tried” 
(Longfellow). The cycling visitors are warned: “ Better 
go on foot than ride and fall ” (Middleton). 


We have noted some curious dedications. In his newly- 
published book of papers entitled Likewise the Younger 
Women (Grant Richards), the Venerable Archdeacon 
Sinclair inscribes these religious papers as follows : 

TO THE 

MOTHERS’ TJXiox 

CHURCH OK EXGLAND WOMEN’S KELT SOCIETY 
GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS 

young women’s Christian association 

AND 

LONDON DIOCESAN SOCIETY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
THESE PAGES ARE DEDICATED 
WITH ALL BEST WISHES EOlt 
THEIR ADMIRABLE WORK 


The play on the subject of Francesca tin llimini, which 
Mr. Marion Crawford has written for Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, was originally written in English. A rough 
French version, which the author read to Madame Bern¬ 
hardt, was made by Mr. Crawford himself, but the actual 
version to be played will be made by Monsieur Marcel 
Schwob. This version is merely to be an accurate trans¬ 
lation, and does not raise M. Schwob into the position of a 
collaborator. Mr. Crawford has gathered the material for 
his play from the true story of Francesca tin llimini, and 
he believes that he has discovered the actual room in which 
Francesca was murdered. 


It cannot be said that there is no market for occasional 
verse while such publications as the Smart Set are with us. 
The latest issue contains no less than twenty-eight poems or 
verselets, and we have taken the trouble to count them. 


To the American Bookman l)r. Robertson Nicoll, who is 
always a close observer of journalistic tendencies, communi¬ 
cates his views on the future of the halfpenny newspaper in 
connection with the recent striking provincial developments 
of the Dailg Mail and Daily Ejpress. Referring to Mr. 
Harmsworth’s untiring enterprise, he says : 

I have good reason to believe that Mr. Harmsworth’s 
plans were on a larger scale than he has yet been able to 
carry out. It was proposed to purchase the Times, and to 
sell it at a penny. If the proposal had been carried 
through, no doubt a great company would have been 
formed for the purchase and publication of the Times and 
the Daily Mail, and such a combination would have been 
most formidable. With us, however, the halfpenny press 
at its present size must have limits. It is a small eight- 
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page journal, and cannot give anything in very full detail. 
For example, it could not report the meetings of the Man¬ 
chester Town Council or give the commercial news which 
Manchester men require. My own belief is that its deve¬ 
lopment is only beginning, that instead of receiving as at 
present a small sheet for a halfpenny we shall receive as 
much as is now given in a penny paper, the additional 
cost being made up by additional advertisements. Cer¬ 
tainly much money will be lost before all is ended, and 
perhaps some money may be won. 


From the annual report of the Public Libraries Com¬ 
mittee for the Borough of Finsbury we take the following 
table of books issued to readers : 


Science and Art ... 

. 11,510 

Social Science and Theology ... 

. 3,119 

History, Travel, Biography 

. 9,531 

Language aud Literature 

. 1,842 

Poetry aud Drama . 

. 990 

Prose Fiction and Juvenile 

. 83,435 

Miscellaneous . 

. 5,808 


It will be seen that out of a total of 110,295 two-thirds 
were “fiction and juvenile.” The lumping together of 
“ fiction and juvenile ” may, perhaps, be taken as an expres¬ 
sion of the Committee’s mild disapprobation. 


Tiie historical romance, which Mr. Howells, amongst 
many others, considered some time ago to have had its day, 
appears, in America at least, to be continuing its triumphant 
course. We hear of such books selling by their hundreds of 
thousands, and the production is not stayed. A writer in 
Harper's 11 'eekty tells of an American publisher who has ten 
or a dozen authors under contract to produce historical 
novels, which are to appear periodically during the next two 
or three years. Whether, before their production, the public 
will have grown tired of the “swashbuckler in literary 
opera-ljouffe " is an interesting matter for speculation. We 
think they will, though we hardly agree with the writer of 
the article that the religious novel is likely to get the next 
“ boom.” 


Bibliographical. 

That piquant actress, Miss R osina Filippi, who has 
appeared so little on the stage since h r marriage, appears 
desirous of a literary as well as a histrionic reputation. In 
1895 she issued a small volume of dialogues and Scenes 
from the Novels of Jane .1 listen, “ arranged and adapted for 
drawing-room performance.” In the preface to this she 
boldly asserted that Jane Austen “is essentially dramatic, 
and her characters assume shape, form, and colour; her 
plots are human, her people are alive. Her dialogues and 
scenes are complete in themselves.” Since then Miss 
Filippi has given us a dramatisation of “Pride and Pre¬ 
judice” (which, however, has not yet been published); and 
now she is announced as about to publish a play of Japanese 
life and character called “ The Mirror.” Some may re¬ 
member that she made a very pleasant appearance, some 
little time ago, in the “Japanese” play called “The 
Moonlight Blossom.” 

A bibliographic*1 interest attaches to the preface which 
Mr. Watts-Dunton has written for the three-and-sixpenny 
edition of his Ay Item —the “ Snowdon ” edition, as it is to 
be called, in recognition not only of the prominence given in 
the story to the famous mountain, but of the special accept¬ 
ance which the book has met with at the hands of Welsh 
readers. In this preface the author quotes from an idyll 
which is to appear in his Xew Poems —an idyll recording 
the further adventures of Sinfi Lovell, Aylwin, and 
\\ inifred. The writer has also something to say about the 
“ close portraiture ” in fiction of persons known in real life, on 
which subject an utterance by Sir W. Besant is cited. 


It is becoming quite the fashion for our bards, however 
young they may be, to issue an edition of their “ collected 
poems.” The latest to succumb to the temptation is Mr. 
Arthur Symons, who surely can look forward to a good many 
years of poetic effort. Days and Nights (1889), Silhouettes 
(1892), London Nights (1895', Amor is Virtima (1897), 
Images of Good and Evil (1900)—these, I believe, represent 
all Mr. Symons’s volumes of original verse up to now. Is it 
not a little early to “ collect ” ? Perhaps what Mr. Symons 
really intends to do is to sift , to select —which is a very 
different thing, when you come to think of it. 

With reference to the History of Jests , for which, the 
other day, I expressed a desire, an esteemed correspondent 
reminds me of Abraham 1 lay ward’s essay on “ The Pearls and 
Mock Pearls of History,” which is, of course, well known 
to me—as is also another thing to which he refers: Mr. 
Paley’s little collection of " (Ireek Wit.” There is, to l»e 
sure, the French work, L' Esprit dans V Hisioire ; but I was 
thinking rather of our own history and jests, and wishing 
that the latter could be traced to their actual sources, in¬ 
stead of being ascribed indiscriminately to all sorts of people. 

We shall all be glad to welcome the edition of Leigh 
Hunt’s Oltl Court Suburb, which Mr. Austin Dobson is to 
supervise. It could not be in better hands. Meanwhile, 
the whole book is so far alive that Messrs. Hurst & Blackett 
thought it worth while to issue it, a little more than three 
years ago, in a half-crown shape. It will be remembered 
that an edition of Leigh Hunt’s 7 he Town was brought out 
by Messrs. Gibbings in 1893 at 12s. (id. 

There should be room for the monograph on Richard 
Hurrell Froude which Miss Louise Imogen Gurney proposes 
to bestow upon us. J. A. Froude’s elder brother, R. II. 
Froude, is one of the “ inheritors of unfulfilled renown.” 
His character and work have not yet been popularised. He 
lives for scholars and theologians in Newman’s Apologia and 
Mozley’s Reminiscences ; he also lives, more or less, in the 
volumes of his Remains, published in 1837 and 1839. J. A. 
Froude discoursed of him in the Nineteenth Century for 
1879, but it is to be feared that to the average man and 
woman he is nominis umbra. He will be best remembered 
in connection with the Lyra Apostolica and the Tracts for 
the Times ; but what mark can a man hope to make (if he is 
not a genius) who dies at the age of thirty-three ? 

A volume of selections from the verse of Dora Greenwell 
was included in the “Canterbury Poets” series in 1889. 
One of our publishing firms now intends to do the lady 
honour by making a fresh choice from among her rhythmical 
productions. She has a distinct, and no doubt lasting, place 
among the feminine meditative poets of whom Christina 
Rossetti is easily first. There are six volumes of verse to 
select from—those of 1848, 1850, 1861, 1869, 1878, and 
1876. Miss Greenwell lived to a fairly good age (sixty-one), 
and is, perhaps, as well esteemed for her prose as for her 
verse, though neither is likely to obtain a permanent position 
in our literature. 

I read somewhere of a forthcoming edition of the poems 
of Tennyson, in which use will be made of the pictorial 
illustrations contributed by Rossetti, Maclise, Millais, and 
Holman Hunt to the volume of 1857. This should be a 
real boon for Tennysonians. I did once possess the volume 
of 1857, but it has been “conveyed” from me by someone. 
In place of it, all I have is a copy of an American edition 
of Tennyson, in which all (or most of) the said illustrations 
were reproduced, with the most painfully inartistic results. 
A careful reproduction of the 1857 drawings would be a 
valuable possession. 

.Mr. Grant Richards does well to promise, in the issue of 
his “ World’s Classics,” a reprint of Hazlitt’s Table Talk. 
The book is, I believe, on Messrs. G. Bell’s list, but of that 
I am not quite sure. Anyway, Air. Richards’s reproduction 
will be thoroughly acceptable. 
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Reviews. 

The Literature of Regret. 

A Vanished Arcadia: Being Some Account of the Jesuits 
in Paraguay, 1607 to 1767. By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. (Heinemann. its.) 

And Hu/.zab shall be led away captive, she shall be 
brought up, and her maids shall lead her as with the voice 
of doves, tabering upon their breasts. . . . Take ye the 
spoil of silver, take the spoil of gold: for there is none end 
of the store and glory out of all the pleasant furniture. 
She is empty, and void, and waste: and the heart melteth, 
and the knees smite together, and much pain is in all loins, 
and the faces of them all gather blackness. Where is the 
dwelling of the lions, and the feeding-place of the young 
lions, where the lion, even the old lion, walked, and the 
lion’8 whelp, and none made them afraid ? 

Some such refrain as this pervades Mr. Graham’s books* 
and we confess that we are greatly drawn to a writer who, in 
an age of Success, is consumed by these long and futile 
regrets. Consumed, did we say ? But we are not sure of 
that. There is in Mr. Graham an interfused cynicism which 
throws doubt on the word. We do not gather his creed so 
as to define it. A democrat of democrats in his views of 
life, he is an aristocrat in thought and feeling. Moreover, 
he is a preacher whose incidental cleverness obscures the 
mission it recommends. There he and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
are in the same box. 

Mr. Graham believes in the right of man to be happy, 
and he has travelled in Paraguay. Doubtless he believes in 
other things, and we know that he has travelled in other 
places, but this will serve. The right of man to be happy 
and undisturbed in a lowly and cheerful destiny is his 
favourite text; South America is the canvas on which he 
loves to embroider it. In his Thirteen Storm , published a 
year ago, we found Mr. Graham’s heart going out to strange 
Brazilian, Uruguayan, and Paraguayan folk of thirty years 
ago—a people changed and changing ; and to lost Gauchos, 
negroes, British wastrels, and the whole Spanish-Indian 
fringe of humanity in South America. He has wandered 
among this cheerful, unsuccessful humanity, and Europe 
cannot make him forget it. Hating plutocracies and 
disliking commerce in all its colossal forms, Mr. Graham 
loves the wandering, unachieving, easily satisfied peoples of 
the earth in whom gaiety, courtesy, and simplicity survive. 
So he has written this defence of the Jesuit rule in 
Paraguay between the years 1607 and 1767. He is probably 
under no delusions in the matter. He knows that the 
Jesuit rigime could not by any possibility have continued 
much longer than it did. But he points out that it kept the 
Indian population going, and the clue to his book is found 
in these sentences:—“ It has been nobly said that the 
extinction of the smallest animal is a far greater loss than if 
the works of all the Greeks had perished. How much the 
greater loss that of a type of man such as the Indians, 
whom the semi-communistic Jesuit government successfully 
preserved, sheltering them from the death-dealing breath of 
our cold northern life and its full, fell effects! ” In this 
illogical-chivalrous strain the book is written. It is a brief 
for the Jesuits, not a history. It may be a true brief, but 
the tone is that of the advocate with a lump in his throat 
and a bitter jest on his lips. We really cannot take the 
book more seriously than Mr. Graham does himself, and he 
remarks : “ Hutoricm nascitur , non Jit. I am painfully 
aware that neither my calling nor election in this matter are 
the least sure. ... I never took a note on any subject 
under heaven, nor kept a diary, by means of which, my 
youth departed and the countries I once knew so well trans¬ 
mogrified, I could, sitting beside the fire, read and enjoy the 
sadness of revisiting in my mind’s eye scenes that I now 
remember indistinctly as in a dream.” Thus it is that bad 
histories and good books are written. We do not call this a 


bad history, but chiefly it is a good and flavoursome book— 
“a hotch-potch, salmagundi, olla pcdrida or sea-pie of 
sweet and bitter, with perhaps the bitter ruling most, as is 
the way when we unpack our reminiscences—yes, gentle and 
indulgent reader, that’s the humour of it.” 

Mr. Graham had sight of his“ vanished Arcadia ” in I87C 
after the war between Paraguay and Brazil, and much of 
the charm of the book lies in his descriptions of such relicB 
of the Jesuit times as came under his view. The relics of 
a human society, be it a family or a tribe or a nation, have 
in them a profound pathos. For the individual we rightly 
care little unless he was our friend ; but even a stranger 
cannot stand unmoved before a deserted mansion, or mingle 
without tears with the last weedy remnants of a fine race 
doomed beyond hope. Everywhere in Paraguay Mr. Graham 
seems to have asked himself, “ Where is the dwelling-place 
of the lions and the feeding-place of the young lions ? ” 
Where walked the long procession of Indians going to their 
field labour at sunrise ? They were led by the Jesuits 
bearing some saint aloft, and as the procession advanced to 
the sound of sacred music the Indians dropped off one by 
one to their work in the fields until at last the priest and 
the musicians and the acolyte returned alone to the village. 
But now— 


On every side the powerful vegetation had covered up 
the fields. On ruined church and chapel, and on broken 
tower, the lianas climbed as if on trees, creeping up the 
belfries, and throwing great masses of scarlet and purple 
flowers out of the apertures where once were hung the 
bells. In the thick jungles a few half-wild cattle were 
still to be found. The vast estancias, where once the Jesuit 
branded two and three thousand calves a year, and from 
whence thousands of mules went forth to Chile and 
Bolivia, were all neglected. Horses were scarce and poor, 
crops few and indifferent, and the plantations msde by the 
Jesuits of the tree {Ilex Paraguayensie) from which is made 
the yerha mate were all destroyed. 


And this is the note of the book. It is suffused in regret 
for the vanished Arcadia, such as it was, in which the hard¬ 
working Jesuit priests sought to make the Indians good 
Christians and happy workers. It is certain that for nearly 
two centuries they maintained a form of government which, 
even if doomed to be swept away, did during that time 
enable generations of poor Indians to maintain their numbers 
in face of the white invasion, and live happily the while. 
The estancias and workshops were communistically managed, 
and payment for work and produce was made in food and 
cloth from the common stock. The arts of Europe were 
taught and practised, and the Indians, who, left to them¬ 
selves, wonld have wandered from plain to plain, settled in 
the little townships (each ruled by two Jesuits), and made 
boats, tanned skins into leather, built carts, and printed books. 
Feast days and processions lent some pageantry to this quiet 
life, in which neither ambition nor despair had place. Mr. 
Graham is quite conscious of the instability which besets all 
such cheerfully stagnant systems. To such objections he 
has always some charming ineffectual reply. “ One thing I 
am sure of—that the innocent delight of the poor Indian, 
Alfirez Real, mounted upon his horse, dressed in his motley, 
barefooted, and overshadowed by his gold-laced hat, was as 
entire as if he had eaten of all the fruits of all the trees of 
knowledge of his. time.” Or he philosophises like this : 


In the eternal warfare between those who think that 
progress—which, to them, means tramways and electric 
light—is preferable to a quiet life of futile happiness of 
mind there is scant truce, so that readers have to take 
their choice whether to side with Funes or A/.ara in judg¬ 
ing of the Jesuits’ rule in Paraguay. There is no middle 
course between the old and new ; no halting-place; no 
chink in which imagination can drive in its nail to stop 
the wheels of time; therefore, no doubt, the Jesuit com¬ 
monwealth was doomed to disappear. But, for myself, 
I am glad that, five-and-twenty years ago, I saw the 
Indians who still lingered about the ruined mission towns, 
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mumbling iheir maimed rites when the Angelus at even¬ 
tide awoke the echoes of the encroaching woods, whilst 
screeching crowds of parrots and macaws hovered around 
the date-palms which in the plaza reared their slender 
heads, silent memorials of the departed Jesuits’ rule. 

Such regrets may be in vain, but when they are finely 
expressed and have some root in the writer’s own memories 
they are good reading. They may also be illogical, but who 
will say that in this age of ruthless advance they are not 
medicinal ? 

Regret is not the only note of this book. Its ironic 
humour gives salt to its melancholy. Mr. (iraham has great 
sport with the arch enemy of the Jesuits, I)oo Bernardino 
de Cardenas, Bishop of Paraguay. That worthy’s crusade 
against the Jesuits is set forth in passages like this : 

Preaching one day in the Cathedral, after the consecra¬ 
tion, he turned towards the people, and, showing the holy 
wafer, said: ‘ I)o you believe, my brethren, that Jesus 
Christ is here ' ” All, being true believers, answered as 
one msn that such was their belief. In the same way as 
at a scientific lecture, when the lecturer holds up some 
substance, and says, “ You all know well that calcium 
tungstate or barium hydrocyanide has this or the o’lier 
property,” the hearers nod assent like sheep, being afraid 
to contradict so glib a statement from so eminent a man. 

Then said Cardenas : “ Believe as firmly that I have an 
order from the Kiug to expel the Jesuits.” The people all 
believed, and Cardenas forgot to tell them that by tho 
expulsion of the Jesuits twenty thousand Indians would 
pass into his power, whom he could then distribute among 
h>8 friends as slaves, as he proposed to divide the Indians 
of the missions among the Paraguayan notables to win 
them to his side. 

Within some eight and twenty years of the expulsion ef the 
Jesuits from Paraguay the Indians whom they bad preserved 
(if only in political amber) were a nation scattered and peeled. 
They withered, says Mr. Graham bitterly, before “that com¬ 
petition which has made the whole world gray, reducing 
everything and everyone to the most base and common 
denominator,” adding yet more bitterly : 

The world, it would appear, is a vast class-room, and its 
Creator but a professor of political economy, apparently, 
unable to carry out his theories with effect. Therefore to 
us, the Western Europeans, he has turned for help, and 
upon us devolved the task of extirpating all those peoples 
upon whom he tried his ’prentice hand. On us he laid in¬ 
junctions to increase at home, and to the happier portions 
of the world to carry death under the guise of life to 
those into whose lands we spread. 

All of which is fair as far as it goes. Thus we all think at 
times. But are we not as helpless, we who ride the whirl¬ 
wind, as those who perish beneath it ? 


The Kpistles of St. Paul Secundus. 

Passages from the Letters of Aujuxte Comte. Selected and 
Translated by John K. Ingram. (A. & C. Black. 3s. Gd.) 

Ecoism probably never made a more gigantic effort towards 
subjective immortality than in the case of the eccentric 
genius whose full name was Isidore Auguste Marie Francois 
-Xavier Comte. He was a man who repaired by rebuilding. 
As we read the names of the new months he imposed upon 
the year—Moses, Homer, Aristotle, . . . (this month is 
Shakespeare, by the way)—we find ourselves unconsciously 
murmuring Moses Comte, Homer Comte, Aristotle Comte, 
although Comte, the Founder of the Universal Religion and 
the First High Priest of Humanity, is merely claimed by his 
eminent disciple, J. H. Bridges, as the successor of Aristotle 
and St. Paul. 

The selection from letters to a dozen of his disciples now 
before us gives one a fundamental idea of the system which 
Lewes and Mill in Comte’s opinion misrepresented and 
Uarrdet Martineau ably summarised. Uppermost in the 


mind of the reader on closing the volume is Comte’s mediaeval 
regard for a submissive reverence. “ No association can 
really exist without inequality,” he remarks to Dr. Georges 
Audiffrent, whose Comte MSS. were placed at Dr. Ingram’s 
disposal. The association he has in mind is Positivistic, 
though Positivists, he informs Henry I)ix Hutton, 

destined—as they are—to direct the world of our time, 
some by counsel, others by command, cannot fulfil their 
mission aright without a constant feeling of their mental 
and moral superiority 

to “ the individuals and classes which now oscillate empiric¬ 
ally between retrogradation and anarchy.” 

It is the capacity for faith which is withdrawn by a habit 
of democratic irreverence. Therefore Protestantism, which 
crippled the priesthood and encouraged even inferior intel¬ 
lects to demand proofs of the statements of persons whose 
intellectual pre-eminence entitled them to the time-saving 
compliment of faith—Protestantism was obnoxious to him. 
In Roman Catholics he saw promising proselytes. He 
seems, indeed, to be borrowing from a Jesuitic defence of 
tl e saints as objects of supplication in the following 
passage : 

Theologism, especially in its monotheistic form, has . . . 
developed the taste for absolute perfection which disposes 
to a disdain of the real affections as unworthy of such a 
contrast. But in the Positive state it is sufficient that the 
adored being, without being considered perfect, should he 
really superior to us, even though this superiority should 
be only partial, especially if it concerns the heart, as in 
the ordinary case of feminine types, who are the principal 
objects of personal worship. 

In this passage we have a rationale for the homage which 
distributes itself in a pantheon ; and its excellent common- 
sense contains the germ of Positivistic mysticism—the 
adoration of Space, Earth, and Humanity. The mysticism 
is the climax of Positivism, and, ns in all philosophies, its 
exposure, its catastrophe. It would be strange if it were 
not, for the life of Comte is not that of a well-balanced 
being. It is not a well-balanced boy who comjtoses a letter 
categorically forbidding a professor from entering his school. 
It is not a well-balanced man who marries a registered 
file de jo ie, and who at least twice attempts suicide. A man 
of amazing information, a prodigy, Comte certainly was ; 
but we are of opinion that it was his versatility and his 
suspicious and industrious egoism which made him a phil¬ 
osopher. Vindictive one might also suppose that egoism to 
be ; for it might well wish to avenge his self-threatenings 
and that trying period of self-sinking when he collaborated 
with Claude Henri, Comte de Saint Simon, the voluminously 
incoherent father of French Socialism. 

The megalomania which is distinctive of rational thought, 
and consequently of philosophy, is most striking when 
Clotilde de Vaux enters his life. In 1844 he informed Miss 
Austin (Ranke’s translator) that she was the only lady of 
intellectual ability “ in whom I have had the happiness of 
seeing moral delicacy united with mental elevation.” The 
compliment was just in time ; a year later he met the incom¬ 
parable Clotilde. Derelict wife of a “lifer,” the tragedy of 
her marriage must have powerfully suggested his own. 
Gruber, Comte’s German biographer, is sceptical of the 
uncarnality of his attachment for her ; but an interesting 
passage in a letter to Henry Edger, the leading American 
Positivist (March 27, 18fifi)—a passage omitted by Dr. 
Ingram—has convinced us to the contrary. In that passage 
Comte seems to indicate that he had wholly surmounted his 
sensual nature at or soon after the age of thirty. Now, 
he first met Clotilde de Vaux in 1845, when he was forty- 
seven. We therefore accept bis famous friendship as 
idealistic, and willingly admire such a tribute as the follow¬ 
ing in a letter to Dr. AudiffTent (May 28, 1857) : 


I have lieon of late perfectly assured [on the final 
judgment of Posterity regarding Clotilde de Vaux] by 
recognising that her moral glorification is irrevocably 
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bound up with the intellectual conviction of the immense 
superiority of my Politii/ice over my Philotophie. In order 
better to measure this decisive superiority, I have read 
during the last few days the best part of the Philosophic 
Potitire —namely, the last three chapters. . . . Besides 
their moral dryness, which made me read immediately a 
canto of Ariosto to restore my tone, I profoundly felt their 
mental inferiority in relatiou to the true philosophic point 
of view at which the heart has completely established me. 

I'nfortunately Clotilde de Yaux was not merely for 
Comte an influence ; she was the “ mother of his second 
life ” and the “ positivist virgin.” These are expressions 
which indicate that, though he might eliminate Christ from 
a world remoulded to Positivism, he had a notion that he 
would not look ill himself in that seamless robe for which 
Roman soldiers cast lots. He contides to Henry Edger 
(April 8, 1857) the following “secret hope,” omitted by 
Dr. Ingram. After remarking that Holy Week recalls him 
every year to the principal catastrophe of his private life, 
he adds: 

C’est encore au Dimanche des Rameaux qui doit aprcs- 
demain survenirle fatal anniversaire oti commence l’eternite 
subjeotive desormais assurce a l’angelique inspiratrice do la 
religion positive. Mes intimes tableaux de la douloureuse 
semaine ainsi terminee, quand je les aurai sutHsamment 
publics dans la biographie promise pour 1<S64, seront peut- 
ctre destines a doter nos successeurs d’une commemoration 
annuelle mieux meritee que cello dont nos predecesseurs 
honorent la Passion ehimerique du pretandu fondateur du 
Catholicisme. 

That is a passage whose itch for imitation almost justifies 
the lines of Mortimer Collins, which record that positivism 
came in when tails went out. 

And yet it was a great man who died in the rne Monsieur- 
le-Prince at Paris forty-four years ago. Though one is sorry 
that he knew his own greatness so much more accurately 
than his weakness, there is undoubtedly something Messianic 
in his voice, even the voice that calls war a transitory 
accident, and advises ns to evacuate Gibraltar. It was no 
nebermensch that, under the benediction of nine new sacra¬ 
ments, sped the , altruist on the way to incorporate himself 
in the Orund Eire. But, and we say it with Carlylean 
intention and intensity, it was a man. 


Galopaud’s Goose. 

War Notes: The Dim/ of Colonel de Viilebois-Mamtil, 
from November 24, 1899 , to March 7, 1900. With a 
Preface by E. M. de Vogiie. (A. & C. Black. 5s.) 

The trad'tional soldier whose heart is on the battlefield as 
the traditional sailor’s is on the sea is still a son of France. 
The nomenclature of war remains French. Yet France 
produces soldiers whose ambitions she cannot satisfy— 
soldiers who cannot bear her defeats and find little scope in 
her enterprises. Such a man was the brave Colonel de 
Villebois-Mareuil, who fought against us in the present 
Boer War, and, refusing to surrender, was shot on April 5 
of last year while conducting a reconnaissance of Lord 
Methuen’s position at Boshof. 

This record, consisting of his diary in South Africa and 
an introduction by M. Vogue, of the Academie Francaise, is 
less important than interesting. It is French in every line, 
and an Englishman experiences that curious mixture of 
admiration and astonishment which French sentiment and 
French actions so often inspire. 

It is particularly interesting to have M. Vogue’s word 
that Villebois-Mareuil was a disappointed French soldier. 
The disasters of the French arms in 1870, and not less the 
gradual conversion of “ that mystic family, the army,” into 
a “good citizen guard,” embittered the young officer who 
had taken up the sword with the reverence of a priest 
taking orders. He resigned, and tried literature and 


politics. But his hand still felt for his sword, and “when 
the African Vendee [note the phrase) presented to all who 
were free and devoted the attraction of a noble cause to be 
served, he felt it quiver.” The unemployed soldier of 
France, the Othello-like lover of glorious war, went forth 
to fight with and for the Boer. “ He took the cross,” says 
M. Vogiie—“ that is the phrase we must ever use in speak¬ 
ing of men of this lineage ”—and of such he adds : 

They still answer, after so many centuries, to the call of 
ancestors who went to the Holy Sepulchre. Their modem 
crusades have changed in name and in object; they go to 
emancipate America with La Fayette, to liberate Greece 
with Fabvier, to defend the Boers with Villebois-Mareuil. 

. . . Alas ! the same disillusionment everywhere awaits 
them. It is apparent on every page of the Colonel’s 
diary. 

The hero weeping is of all figures dear to the French 
imagination. But, then, their way of putting things! 
Villebois-Mareuil was a brave man, that is certain, and we 
think that Lord Methuen’s special recognition of his chivalry 
might have been noted at the end of this volume. Looked 
at in another way, Villebois-Mareuil’s enterprise was ridicu¬ 
lous. Of all men he, the polished French soldier—an 
academician of war, so to speak—was least likely to be helpful 
to the Boers. And he was not helpful. He advised and 
implored in vain. He was beside himself with grief at the 
slow workings of the Boer mind and its enslavement to fatal 
habits. He could not bring home to the Boers certain 
principles of war; in vain he entreated them to do that 
little more and to be that little braver which might again 
and again have wrought havoc on our side. 

With true literary instinct M. Vogiie fastens on the 
manner in which Villebois-Mareuil spent his Christmas on 
the veldt as typical of his illusion. He whose dearest 
memories were of the struggle with Germany, he whose 
dearest wish had been for the revenge which his country had 
deferred or forgotten, he who had accepted the Boer cause 
as a last hope of proving himself the perfect soldier, spent 
Christmas night drinking champagne with German officers. 
We turn to the diary and read : “ The German officers 
invited us yesterday evening to drink champagne, Braun 
saying that, at the anniversary of the Christian era, Christian 
officers could not but unite confraternally. The conversation 
was very cordial, and I returned the invitation by asking 
them to dine with us this evening on Galopand’s goose.” 
There follows a humorous digression on the death of 
Galopaud’s unpaid-for goose, and then—the feast, and the 
skeleton at the feast. For while he disengaged the merry¬ 
thought it was borne in on Villebois-Mareuil that the irony 
of life had brought him and his companions into a curieus 
position. “ Between the Boers and ourselves there is the 
irreconcilable barrier of another religious cult, and between 
the comrades of the same military cult—drawn together 
through their isolation as foreigners—is the bitter recollec¬ 
tion of a mutilated fatherland.” Could the isolation, the 
homelessness, of the old-world traditional soldier, pure and 
simple, in the world of to-day be more vividly exemplified ? 
The bones of Villebois-Mafeuil’s career were that night 
picked even cleaner than those of Galopaud’s goose. But 
he was a brave man. 


The Latest Follower. 

Boshtan Ballads: Flotsam from the [sis, md Other Verses. 
By Lionel F. Begbie. (Oxford: Alden; London : 
Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. fid. net.) 

Mr. Beg hie is the latest follower in the track of l’raed, 
Calverley, Seaman, “ J. K. S.,” and the Hue of light poets 
who have sprung from the Universities. But we cannot 
say that he bears undimmed the torch which has been 
passed on to him. The fun is boisterous and obvious, not 
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to say puerile in many cases : there is little of the classic 
culture, neatness, and dexterity in style—nothing of the 
refined and arrowy humour—for which we have learned to 
look in verse of this kind. Perhaps “ Thoughts on Modera¬ 
tions” is as favourable a specimen as we can find. It is 
quieter and less exaggerated, with something, at least, of 
the note we have come to think traditional in verse from 
Oxford and Cambridge: 

Spring ! and the doomed of Spring’s exams, 

Lamblike, find solace in their Dams; 

Remorseless Moderators now 
Seek Deltas whereupon to plough, 

As swains beside the Nile; 

Now waggish 8—dgw—ck winks his eye, 

Inscribing on my paper “ * ” ! 

Or fiings me down a Gulf to die 
Like ancient gaol-birds vile. 

Now ghosts return of squandered hours 
When as I lolled in jismine-bowers, 

And careless or of book or desk, 

Perusing something Zolaesque 

Would charm the panting days on; 

Reproachful recollections throng 
Of social pleasures in the Long, 

Of hazel eyes which it was wrong 
For reading men to gaze on. 

O ye two chairs of wattled rush 
Ensconced behind the laurel-bush 
At Mrs. Prim’s til fresco dance 
In June, remember ye perchance 
How close ye came together! 

Ye scissors that I treasure still, 

Ye wrought a very venial ill 
In poaching hairs upon that hill 
’Mid purple-tufted heather. 

Alas ! alas! Is this the mind 
Of one who leaves all joys behind ? 

Is this the mood in which to tease 
The Bacohn 1 of Euripides r 
The (Edipus Tyrannus? 

Proud-prancing .I-lschylean words ? 

Terse Tacitus ? The Frogs ? The Birds ? 

V.L.’s by shoals ? N.B.’s by herds, 

Invented to unman us V 

O Barber, bare this burning brow 1 
Round it, my towel, nestle thou ! 

Shed thine effulgence, midnight oil! 

Thou coffee-kettle, haste to boil! 

(Be ye inscribed, my cuffs!) 

Ye Moderators all, beware, 

Dread what the desperate can dare ! 

Then, d-d be he who first cries “ Spare,” 

Come on, ye fell Macduffs! 

Even here we have the intrusion of blatantly mechanical 
humour in the last line; and it riots through the semi¬ 
political skits which open the volume. 


Edward FitzGerald. 

Notes for a Bibliography. By Col. VV. F. Prideaux. 
(F. Hollings. 6s. net.) 

In the spring of last year Col. Prideaux contributed to 
the columns of Notes mu! Queries certain “ Notes for a 
Bibliography of Edward FitzGerald.” These, with some 
additions, were issued later in the year, in pamphlet form, 
for private circulation, only fifty copies being printed. They 
now reappear, recast and augmented, in the form of a 
little bound volume of eighty-eight pages, published by 
Mr. Frank Hollings, of Great Turnstile, Holborn. The 
booklet is one which all true devotees of FitzGerald will 
hasten to acquire. Even the possessors of the privately 


printed “ Notes ” will not be able to resist the fascination 
of the present issue. And, first of all, because of the said 
augmentations. “ Notes ” of this sort are among the things 
that grow. New things come to light; the bibliographer 
has further opportunities, and hastens to avail himself of 
them. This is what Col. Prideaux has done. The notes on 
the Rubaiyat editions of 1859 and 1872 have been expanded 
with much advantage to the reader. Of the latter edition 
Col. Prideaux says : “ In the history of what is sometimes 
called the ‘ Omarian Cult ’ it is of importance, because it 
was not till after its issue that it first dawned upon the read¬ 
ing and thinking classes of the time that a new star had 
arisen in the literary firmament.” Other additions have been 
made in the way of useful and interesting foot-notes. 
The recasting of the text is a further boon. The “ Notes ” 
are now arranged under the headings of “ Separate Works,” 
“ Posthumous Works,” and “ Contributions to Books and 
Periodicals.” This is a distinct help. As in last year’s 
pamphlet, the bibliographer ignores the American editions 
of FitzGerald’s works, and contents himself with bare refer¬ 
ences to only the chief biographical memoranda and critical 
comments which have grown up round the name and fame of 
FitzGerald. A bibliographer has a right to limit his own field 
of inquiry ; but it is to be hoped and expected that, in the 
respects named, Col. Prideaux’s successors will repair his 
deliberate omissions. Already the biography and criticism 
of FitzGerald has assumed fairly large proportions. One 
may or may not regret this; but facts are facts, and the 
bibliographer must do his duty—he cannot shirk it, even 
when it is most unpleasant. By way of a bonne bouche. 
Col. Prideaux reprints, as an appendix, and by permission 
of Mr. Aldis Wright, the little known notes on Crabbe’s 
“ Suffolk ” which FitzGerald contributed to the Kent Anglian 
and Notes and Queries, and which have not till now been 
reprinted in this country. These, obviously, are very 
welcome, as an agreeable supplement to the Miscellanies 
(Macmillan). Lastly, there is the pictorial frontispiece— 
a reproduction, in photogravure, of the sketch of FitzGerald 
by Charles Keene owned by Mr. Bain, of the Haymarket, 
and reproduced with his consent. This presents only a back 
view of its subject, but it helps, nevertheless, to bring the 
man before us—within limits—in very graphic fashion. 
The typography of the present volume is all that could 
be desired. The paper is good, and the binding is 
neat, not gaudy. Author and publisher may both be 
congratulated. 


Other New Books. 

Alfred the Great : England’s By Alfred Austin, 
Darling. Poet Laureate. 

It speaks better for the patriotism than for the literary 
taste of England that this dramatic narrative (as its author 
explains it to be) should have reached a fifth edition, and be 
thought worth a cheaper reissue. For, regarded as a narra¬ 
tive in dialogue, as Mr. Austin tells us we should regard it, 
and dismissing all discussion concerning the legitimacy of 
such a form (which may be thought settled by Mr. 
Kipling’s prose work, The Storg of the Gadsbys), it is a very 
languid performance. From the poetic standpoint there is 
a preponderance of semi-prosaic or altogether prosaic language 
and conventional imagery. Once Mr. Austin indulges in 
such carelessness as “ the sinewy curve of each fresh keel.” 
Can a keel be sinewy (/.«., muscular) ? Or did the Laureate 
mean “sinuous”? When he would be bold, he talks of 
Saxon kings “with Woden’s thunder moaning in their 
veins.” An unhappier instance of daring which “ falls on 
the other side ” it would be hard to quote. A man may have 
lightning in his veins, for lightning is a fluid, swift and 
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fiery like eager blood. But thunder ia mere sound, and 
a man whose blood should sound like thunder would signal 
his approach a mile off. There is no correspondence in 
nature to excuse the singularly misguided and ludicrous 
image. Yet Mr. Austin is a craftsman and a man of talent. 
There are one or two happy lyrics, and many passages which 
capture a certain impressive poetic eloquence, deserving 
admiration. Occasionally there are lines of true poetry, in 
a minor and not very noteworthy degree. As a whole, it 
is clever rather than inspired work, which certainly does not 
deserve the hasty contempt that some have poured on it. 
But the limpness of the poem as an organism forbids us to 
call it a success. (Macmillan, is. (id. net.) 

Tub Poems ok Schiller. 

Translated into English by E. P. Arnold-Foster. 

It was a bold task indeed to translate the whole of 
Schiller’s non-dramatic poems. We admire the zeal which 
dictated such an effort; but it is impossible to say that Mr. 
E. P. Arnold-Foster has given us more than the “tolerably 
faithful rendering” which is all he lays claim to. Of 
Schiller’s poetry there is no suggestion in these dry bones. 
Compare, as an example, Mr. Arnold-Foster’s version of the 
Di/hf/ramb with Coleridge’s. The later version is more 
faithful, but it is shudderingly prosaic beside the spirited 
lines of Coleridge. The first lines are enough : 

Take my word for it 
That the gods never 
Wander alone. 

How conversational is this, when you see how Coleridge has 
put it: 

Never, believe me, 

Appear the Immortals, 

Never alone. 

Lack of elemental poetic taste has, we fear, made this laud¬ 
able and painstaking effort fruitless. The hexameters are 
especially terrible—as is the way of English hexameters. 
(Heinemann.) 

Pictures ok War. By John Stuart. 

In reprinting his letters from South Africa to the Morning 
Post Mr. John Stuart says: “ I knew that the ground of 
impressionist description would be covered by the late Mr. 
George Steevens, to my mind the greatest of all war corre¬ 
spondents. He could see as much as a whole General Staff 
put together, and had a marvellous power of remembering 
incidents in the order of their occurrence. ... I determined, 
therefore, to adopt a conversational style, only departing 
from that style when the gravity of the subject made such 
a departure desirable. And I tried to write as if I were 
talking in a London club to a soldier, a South African 
resident in London, who would appreciate certain local 
information, and to a man who would be attracted by inter¬ 
esting personalities and interesting anecdotes.” The result 
is an interesting and always lively narrative. The book is 
belated, of course, as books and belatedness go nowadays, 
but its merits are the same. We cull one passage which 
speaks for itself: 

We cantered along till we came to a steepish hill, and 
during its ascent the Queenslander tried to quote poetry. 
It is a national habit among Queenslanders. They know 
Lindsay Gordon by heart; they indulgently admit that 
Whyte Melville is nearly as good as he; they have planked 
their reputation on “ The Man from Snowy River,” and 
every district has a few dare-devils who, in the intervals 
between hard riding, hard drinking, and hard flirtations, 
compose really respectable jingles of rhyme, which first 
they show to the girl of the moment. Then they read 
them, after the billy and the damper, to a rather more 
critical circle of men, who are prepared to back their 
criticisms with their fists. Finally they send them to the 
local newspapers, and if they be at all good Australia rings 
with the verses for a week or a month. 


One night during the after dinner yarning I owned to a 
►urprised Queenslander that I had never read “The Man 
from Snowy River.” For one brief, painful moment he 
hovered on the verge of apoplexy. But in less time than 
the telling takes he had pulled himself together, and in 
fifteen seconds he was reciting the verses at an easy hand 
gallop. And I know a dozen Queenslanders who could do 
the same. 

(Constable. Os.) 

Glories of Spain. By Charles W. Wood. 

Mr. Wood is a traveller of the “ indefatigable ” order, 
and we believe this is not his first book on Spain. His 
In the Vullei/ if the Rhine is fresh in our recollection. He 
is a gossipping and picturesque writer of travels, and you 
know one of his books at sight by their multitudinous 
tables of contents and their rather florid illustrations. To 
this volume there is no preface. You plunge at once into 
an infinity of detail, anecdote, “ things seen,” descriptions, 
criticisms. We like the old-fashioned miscellany of chapter- 
contents. .Vs thus : “ Chapter I. On Calais quay—At the 
Customs-house— A lady of the past—Ungallant examiner— 
Better to reign than serve—Paris . . . Chapter Y. A 
Gerona senora—Grace and charm—Lord of creation— 
Morning greeting—Arcades and ancient houses—Conscrip¬ 
tion—Streets of steps . . . Chapter VI. Beauties of age— 
Apostle’s doorway—How the old bishops kept out of temp¬ 
tation . . . Chapter XIII. Barcelona—H. C.’s anxiety— 
Mutual salutes . . .” And so on. About such a book there 
is either very much or very little to be said. Space permits 
us to say only a little. Mr. Wood knows his subject, 
and everything interests him. Consequently he interests. 
But his is the pedestrian vivacity of other days. We dip at 
random—all dipping here is at random. The Ruins of 
Poblet: 

“ Then you don’t l>elieve the legend ? ” 

“ Not I, seftor. I believe much more in the jovial times 
the old abbots indulged in. At least we have a capacious 
refectory and inexhaustible wine vaults to prove what ttue 
banquets they had in the Middle Ages. We have come 
down to poor times, in my opinion. The world in general 
seems very much what this monastery is—a patehed-up 
ruin.” 

“ If the world were only half as beautiful,” said H. C. ( 
“ we should spend our years in a dream.” 

“It would not be my sort of dream, s»nor,” returned 
the old guardian drily. “ I have been here for twenty 
years, and confess I would give all the ruins in the world 
fora good and gay back street in Madrid or Barcelona. 
To you, senor, who probably come from the great cities of 
the world and mix with gay crowds—well, I daresay you 
think this paradise. To me it is a dreary wilderness.” 

Mr. Wood sees the world much as William Howitt did, and 
he has Howitt’s incapacity for growing weary of sight¬ 
seeing. But he has not Howitt’s aroma of style, nor the 
flavour of Howitt’s Quakerly reservations and complaisances. 
A very good gift-book, all the same. (Macmillan. Ids. net.) 

The Umbrian Towns. 

By J. W. and A. M. Cruikshank. 

This volume of the “ Historical Guides ” series, initiated 
by the late Mr. Grant Allen, is quite excellent in its way. 
You must not look to it for wbat Mrs. Meynell has called 
“the spirit of place”—the elements differentiating one 
town from another, and making it a living, recognisable 
individuality, an organism distinct as any man or woman 
of our acquaintance. It is an historical guide, and approaches 
the Umbrian towns as ardueological “finds,” palimpsests 
of history. But from this standpoint it is well and even 
lovingly done. The little resume of Umbrian history which 
begins the book is written with no less intelligence than if 
it were destined for a manual of history ; and makes the 
point (in effect) that the (stablishment of Italian republics 
during the feudal decline was the reversion of the Latins to 
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the old Latin municipal idea, held down by the superimposed 
feudalism of barbarian conquerors, against which it was 
constantly struggling. A type of the whole book is the 
treatment of the Church of S. Francesco in Assisi. The 
course of Umbrian art is carefully sketched, and the frescoes 
are treated according to the sequence of that historical 
development, not in their mere order of occurrence. Each 
fresco is labelled (so to speak), and the more important 
described and elucidated, with all necessary collateral infor¬ 
mation. It is a book interesting in the library no less than 
the tourist’s pocket. (Grant Richards, iis. (Id net.) 

Thk Cathedral Church ok 

Rii'o.v. By Cecil Hallett. 

“ A short history of the church and a description of its 
fabric ” is the sub-title of this book. For its style—well, 
take this casual passage : 

The great window in the central compartment is one of 
the finest examples of geometrical tracery, if not one of 
the largest windows, in England. It is over fifty feet 
high, is twenty-five feet wide, aud has seven lights. Of 
these the three at either end are compri-ed under a sub¬ 
arch, in the head of which are three cheque-foiled circles, 
while the central light of the seven is surmounted by an 
arch, not so high as its neighbours, but impaling upon its 
acute point a huge circle which fills the head of the window, 
and contains six trefoils radiating from the centre. The 
arch of this superb window is rather acutely poiuted aud 
richly moulded, aud has two very slender shafts worked 
on the stones of either jamb, with foliage on their capitals. 
Just above the ground below this window there may be 
observed in the wall one of the many architectural puzzles 
in which the cathedral abounds, a half-arch, rising towards 
the right and filled with masonry, except at the right side, 
where is a narrow opening that runs in for a few feet. 
A string course continued from the sides of the aisles passes 
below the three windows and round the buttresses, which 
are further relieved at a little height above it by a set-off. 

This is “ one of the many architectural puzzles in which ” 
the book abounds. It may be superlatively accurate, but to 
the general reader an elementary treatise on liquid air (for 
example) would, comparatively, be fascinating. For the 
scientific expositor does explain his terms as he proceeds. 
In other words, Mr. Hallett is too severely technical and 
dryasdust for all but architectural students. Yet the book 
has the outward guise of a popular account; and Ruskin 
has shown how architecture can be made attractive. Mr. 
Hallett has given a careful and valuable synopsis of the 
cathedral and its history ; but was it necessary to revel in 
technicalities as he undoubtedly does? We hope not, if 
architecture is ever to become a matter of general interest 
in England. (Bell. Is. 6d. net.) 

The “Arrow” War with 

China. By Charles S. Leavenworth 

Those who know China are absolutely certain that the 
present lull is only temporary, and that hostilities will break 
out again in a few months, exactly as they did last year. 
In their dealings with European nations the Chinese seem 
to forget everything and learn nothing. The history of 
each recurring dispute with China is simply a repetition 
of those which have gone before ; the details differ, but 
the main facts remain exactly the same. This is very 
clearly shown in the book before us, The “ Arrow ” War 
with China , a useful little volume which tells the history of 
the wars and negotiations with China from 1850 to 1800. 
The real cause of the conflict was the “ City Question,” or 
the right of entry into Canton, and of direct official inter¬ 
course with the authorities there, but the ostensible reason 
for hostilities wa3 the insult to the British flag which the 
Chinese perpetrated by boarding the lorcha Arrow, haul¬ 
ing down the Union .Jack, and arresting the native crew. 

The question of the ratification of the Treaties at Peking 
was the next cause of dispute, and the war went north. 


The capture of the Taku forts, the imprisonment of Mr. 
Parkes and Mr. Loch, and the capture of Peking followed, 
and need only be referred to, but a delightful specimen of 
bland Chinese impudence will be worth quoting. Mr. 
Bruce, the British Minister, had gone north to make peace 
and demand indemnities after the war, and the Chinese had 
so little sense of the real facts of the case that they sent him 
the following message in answer to what was really an 
ultimatum: 

The [English] despatch written on this occasion is, in 
much of its language, too insubordinate and extravagant 
for the Council to discuss its propositions more than super¬ 
ficially. For the future the British Minister must not be 
so wanting in decorum. The above remarks will have to 
be communicated by the Commissioner to the British 
Minister, whom it will behove not to adhere so obstinately 
to his own opinion, as so doing he will give cause to much 
trouble hereafter. 

The reply was the taking of Peking. Truly nothing changes 
in China, and this little book is but another witness-stone 
on the ever-increasing pile of evidence. (Sampson Low. 
:5s. (id. net.) 


Prescott’s great work, The Conquest of Mexico, has now 
been before the public for nearly sixty years. Its inclusion, 
in a three-volume edition, in the Bohn Libraries, is welcome, 
the more so because it is here accompanied by an intro¬ 
duction written specially for this edition by Mr. George 
Parker Winship, who, in a few competent pages, points out 
the weaknesses in a work of vast success and surpassing 
interest. Written with laborious care and art, and following 
the successful Ferdinand and Isabella, the Conquest was a 
great success, and, as Mr. Winship says, it has remained the 
standard authority for one of the most fascinating episodes 
in American history. Prescott was not a “scientific” 
historian, of course; and, beyond this, he lacked personal 
knowledge of Spanish and Mexican character. Hence, 
although his documentary facts are nearly always right, his 
interpretations are sometimes less satisfactory. “ He prob¬ 
ably never saw an American Indian,” says Mr. Winship, 
but concludes his strictures with the remark : “ Read as 
fiction, but as fiction very true to the facts, no one need ever 
regret the hours spent with Prescott’s romance of Cortes, 
the conqueror of Mexico.” 

A great deal has been written here and there, and from 
time to. time, about the childhood of Queen Victoria, 
but in The Childhood of Queen Victoria, by Mrs. Gerald 
Gurney (Nisbet, 6s.), we have a whole book, carefully com¬ 
piled and well illustrated, devoted to the upbringing of the 
Princess Victoria from her birth to her twelfth year. Mrs. 
Gurney has been industrious; she has “ waded through ” 
many volumes, “ each of which yielded perhaps but one tiny 
anecdote or remark.” She has been assisted, too, by some 
of the late Queen’s tutors and guardians. The result is a 
full and readable record. We should have preferred more 
illuminating page-headings than the names of places and 
palaces, as “Kensington, 1828 and 182!)” ; but this is a 
trifle. The description of Queen Victoria in the preface as 
“ perhaps the greatest sovereign the world has ever known ” 
has in it that amiable lack of the sense of proportion which 
seems to be inseparable from royal biographies. 

Messrs. .Macmillan send us a new edition of Mr. James 
Lane Allen’s story, A Kentucky Cardinal (6s.), illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Hugh Thomson. Do many remember the 
pretty personal dedication of this book; “This is to her 
from one who in childhood used to stand at the windows 
of her room and watch for the Cardinal among the snow- 
buried briars”? Mr. Thomson’s drawings are quite 
bewitching. 

A second edition of The Evolution of Sex (“ Contemporary 
SciGnce Series,” 6s.), by Professor Patrick Geddts and 
J. Arthur Thomson, is issued by Mr. Walter Scott. 
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Fiction. 

The History of Richard ('at toady : a Roma are. 

By Lucas Malet. (Methuen, (is.) 

When - you see Richard Calmady sitting at table he is an 
Apollo. His splendid head, his strong, clear-cut face, which 
has all that gallant beauty which comes only to the children 
of true lovers, his broad shoulders and noble carriage, all 
mark him clearly as a man among men. But see him 
stand upon the ground, the hideous deformity in his stature 
allowing his long arms almost to touch the floor, see the 
grotesque shuttle which is his laborious substitute for a 
walk, see him even sitting—when once the concealing table 
is removed and those legs ending at the knee are dis¬ 
closed in all their ghastly rigidity—and the Apollo is at 
once forgotten, and he becomes merely one of those repulsive 
freaks of a country fair with whom he himself could not fail 
to recognise his relationship. And the very clear distinction 
of these two impressions, scarcely ever confused, which are 
produced by his physical personality, is characteristic of his 
effect as a literary character The reader never sees him 
all at once. The table may be there to conceal his legs, 
and one’s admiration may be concentrated on the Apollo ; 
or the deformity may obtrude itself on the view, and one can 
think of nothing else. Richard is either one or the other, 
never a combination of the two. And the consequence is 
that he does not end in being a very real person. 

The artistic justification of Richard and his deformity is, 
in fact, not himself, but his influence upon others, and 
especially upon the opposite sex. He is himself more or less 
of a dummy, an ingeniously but rather morbidly contrived 
prism by which all the many colours in that very subtly 
blended spectrum, a woman’s sexual personality, may be 
ascertained, decomposed, and separately set forth. Many 
women are successively put under the lens and subjected to 
the experiment. There is Clara, the housemaid, who nursed 
the young dwarf in his youth, and wept when he resolved 
that he was old enough to have a valet. There is Mrs. 
Chifney, the trainer’s wife at the stables, who also wept— 
simple soul—because she thought he had a face with the 
resignation of an angel. There is little Lady Constance 
Quayle. She, too, wept when Richard released her from the 
engagement of marriage into which she had been forced by 
her relations. But the three important patients, the three 
characters which give the book its claim to be called real 
and vivid and alive, are Katherine Calmady, Helen de 
Yallorbes, and Honoria St. Quentin. In these three persons 
the author shows with very great skill the effect of the 
deformity on the perfect mother, the perfect sensualist, and 
the perfect virgin. 

It is difficult to say which of the three studies is the most 
admirable. In all the author shows a subtlety, a frankness, 
and a tact which are insufficient to conquer one’s distaste 
for the morbid instrument which has been chosen as the key 
to these women’s hearts. Moreover, all the three are drawn 
with an instinctive sympathy which is quite lacking in the 
portrait of the man, and which shows, even if we did not 
know that “Lucas Malet” is the pseudonym of Charles 
Kingsley’s daughter, that the book is written by a woman. 

Perhaps of them all, Katherine Calmady, Richard’s 
mother, is the finest. Pure with that purity of one who has 
once sounded love to its depths and, that love once lost, 
prefers rather to remain ever afterwards chaste in the 
memory of the past than accept any second best in the 
opportunity of the present, she walks through the book 
almost with a majesty, at any rate with that calm dignity of 
motion which in Richard’s eyes distinguished her so clearly 
from other women in a crowded room. 

The second of the three women, Helen de Yallorbes, 
Richard’s evil genius, if she is certainly not a pleasant 
character, is scarcely less real, except in a few moments of 
crude melodrama, than Katherine Calmady. With the 


artistic temperament’s capacities and limitations in emotion, 
but with no more sentiment or morality in her view of life 
than to take the most enjoyment out of it, she ends in only 
developing that side of human character which leads to 
passionate sensualism. She is cruel—she was the child who 
laughed at Richard’s infirmity—calculating in her pleasures, 
and with all the subsequent repulsion for the objects of her 
desires, which is the curse of ignoble passion. To her the 
grotesquely-deformed Richard becomes a subtle attraction. 
She begins by inspiring him with love, and ends by 
degrading that love to lust. The character is melodramatic 
at times, as when she is dressed in a “ Mowing, yet clinging 
silken garment of turquoise, shot with blue purple and 
shimmering glaucous green.” And the chief incident in her 
amorous relations with Richard is described with quite 
unnecessary elaboration. 

Beyond these three characters of. the book nothing else 
and nobody else matters. Richard does not matter ; he is a 
dummy or a shadow. It is, perhaps, just as well, for if one 
begau to consider this short-legged hero seriously he would 
very soon become ridiculous. Cyrano de Bergerac had to do 
a good deal of laughing at himself to maintain his heroic 
position in relation to his audience, but even he was only 
grotesque as a lover : he was not grotesque as a man and a 
warrior. The minor characters do not matter ; they are not 
drawn with originality or comedy, and they tend to become 
wearisome. The melodramatic absurdity of some of the 
scenes does not matter, although that of the clergyman, 
Julius March, discovering the old family legend in the 
library while the dwarf in the Velasquez picture opposite 
seems to grin at him through the growing darkness is 
absolutely Corellian in its obvious luridness. The whole 
idea of this explanation of Richard’s deformity by legend is 
unworthy of Lucas Malet; it should be left to the How 
/lells Novelette. The unreality of some of the dialogue 
does not matter, although it frequently includes curiously 
unconversational words, like “ casement ” and “ greensward,” 
and a speech by the old doctor, on page 404, reads exactly 
like a schoolboy’s essay, and quite unlike anything that any 
human being could have said in talking. Nothing matters, 
in fact, except that Lucas Malet has drawn three very 
real portraits of three very different, but all interesting, 
women. And, if we regret the rather grotesque figure 
which is made to assist in the development of these three 
characters, we can forgive the author for the truth and 
humanity of the chief characters. 


The Wooiiiy of <Irey Ryes. By Riccardo Stephens. 

(Murray, (is.) 

There is a certain kind of melodramatic story which Mr. 
Stephens writes extremely well—such a story, for instance, 
as Mr. Peters, which was so good that one wonders why it 
did not have a more marked success. Now, The Woniny of 
Orey Ryes is melodramatic enough in all conscience, but it 
lacks the qualities which distinguished the earlier work ; the 
characterisation is cruder, the situations more forced, the 
construction, one is inclined to say, amateurish. That the 
lady called Grey Eyes should have been wandering about 
Hawksheugh, and there have met Jim Dalrymple, is, 
perhaps, likely enough, but that her villainous husband, who 
is also Jim’s cousin, and supposed to be dead, should be 
wrecked outside Hawksheugh and be rescued by Jim is a 
coincidence quite unworthy of Mr. Stephens’s ingenuity. 
Further, the writing of the story is unequal: at first it is 
too slangy, later it is overdone with what approaches fine 
writing. The rest of the volume is made up of seven short 
stories, all good, and one or two excellent in their kind. 
That, for instance, called “The kittle General,” which deals 
with some experiences of a Roman Catholic priest in an 
Edinburgh slum, has both humour and effective pathos. 
Mr. Stephens evidently knows these people, and about them 
he writes with a sureness of touch which carries conviction. 
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From Hie Land of the Shamrock. By Jane Barlow. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

Tuf. charm of all primitive, homely things grows as the 
complexities of life increase, and stories dealing with the 
lives of village people, when not unbearably tragic, have 
a strong and half-tender fascination. Among this simpler 
society, the demands on the whole are so touchingly little, 
the humour is so shrewd, the pathos so profound and 
genuine. Life is set in such close proximity to nature and 
to natural things, that the fatigue of civilisation falls like a 
burden off one’s shoulders as one reads. From the Land of 
the Shamrock is a collection of Miss Barlow’s peasant sketches, 
all fragrant of a deep poetic feeling, and at the same time full 
of delicious and childlike humour, the humour of the Irish 
people. The entire book exhales the atmosphere of delight¬ 
ful people—the jieople who are brave and content upon 
very little ; the people who, for all their dirt and illiterate¬ 
ness, have so much to teach the cultured. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. 

A Prologue and six “ New Canterbury Tales,” dedicated 
to Mr. Frederic Harrison “ with sincere respect.” Five have 
appeared in English and American magazines, the sixth, 
Dan Costard, “ kept his story to himself.” This is Mr. 
Hewlett’s manner of introducing them : “ Here, then, yon 
have the tellers of these new Canterbury Tales: the Lady 
Prioress of Ambresbury; Master Corbet the Scrivener of 
London; Dan Costard the Prioress’ Confessor; Smith the 
Shipman of Hull; Captain Brazenhead formerly of Milan ; 
and Percival Perceforest, who was born in Gloucester. The 
first day brought them to New Alresford, the second to 
Waverley Abbey, the third to Reigate on the side of the 
hill; the fourth to the Abbey of Box ley in Kent; and the 
fifth to Christchurch, Canterbury. Now, then, Pergile , 
Pierides .” (Constable. Os.) 

Despair's Last Journey. By D. Christie Murray' 

The story of Paul Armstrong’s life—told by himself—in 
a desolate spot in the Rocky Mountains, where he, his ill- 
ordered career behind him, has just arrived to live the life 
of a Solitary. “ You have made a hideous muddle of 
things,” he said to himself, “ a hideous muddle. Nothing 
to fear, for everything has happened.” He asks the station- 
keeper if he has any whisky. The answer is “ Yes.” Upon 
which the Solitary remarks : “ It’s not unlikely that I may 
offer yon ten dollars for a drink — twenty—thirty—an 
hundred. ... If yon allow yourself to be persuaded to give 
me so much as one teaspoonful, no matter when or why. I’ll 
shoot you next day.” Then follows the account of his life— 
four hundred pages of strong writing. (Chatto. Os.) 

The Secret By Agnes and Egerton 

Orchard. ' Castle. 

The scene is laid in France. The book opens at the 
Chateau de Fitzroy, “ this golden month of September, this 
golden hour of the afternoon.” The company is aristo¬ 
cratic, and the style and manner of telling the story is of 
the easy, luminous character that we associate with the 
authors of The Bath Comedy. The pages are peppered with 
dukes, marquises, ladies’ sweetmeat names, and other orna¬ 
mentations. (Macmillan. Os.) 

The Follies of Captain Daly. 

By F. Norreys Connell. 

“ Zooks, that’s a rakehelly cornet on the bay.” The speaker 
was a former Duke of York, the period one autumn day 
when “ he and an allied Anglo-German army were being 


hustled across a Dutch river by seventy thousand breechless 
Frenchmen.” But the hero is the gallant Captain Daly of 
the Horse Grenadiers. His exciting adventures are here set 
forth. (Richards. Os.) 

The Diva. By Annie Thomas. 

A quick, brightly written story of modern life, one of the 
chief characters being Captain M‘Kay, who “ had displayed 
courage, endurance, the keen powers of observation of a 
scout, and all the other fine, manly qualities a soldier 
should possess under Kitchener of Khartoum.” The opening 
chapter finds the scout in “ Lady Betty Pottinger’s cosy 
little home in Green-street.” On page 44 the Transvaal 
President delivers his “linsolent and extortionate ulti¬ 
matum.” But that is by the way. Comedy is the note of 
the story. (John Long. (Is.) 

The Just and the Unjust. By Richard Bagot. 

A long, leisurely, serious story by the author of < 'asting 
of Nets. Hugh Lester, a younger son, through a Beries of 
deaths, succeeds to an earldom and forty thousand a 
year. The Earl married, but there was another lady with 
whom he had “maintained for some years past a liaison 
which showed no signs of wearing itself out.” Mr. Bagot 
is an industrious writer. His readers need leisure. (Lane, (is.) 

The Little Saint ok By Lady Fairlie Cunning- 
God. HAifE. 

“ There is material,” says the author in the preface, “ for 
half-a-dozen histories, and for a score of romances, in the 
adventures of the great leader of the Chouans, and of the 
Chouans themselves.” This, then, is the story of the career 
of the Marquis de la Rouerie, the Chouan leader. The 
author claims for The Little Saint of God (she was the 
Chouan leader’s beloved) that it is true, not in general 
outline only, but in almost every detail. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s.) 

Master ok Men. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

A pleasant story, with dramatic situations. It opens with a 
picture of Enoch Strone, foreman of Dobell’s engineering 
works, bicycling home to a cottage he has built on a hill, 
where he can enjoy hie books and nature in solitude. The 
Vicar calls upon him. Strone is rude, announcing that he is 
not a Christian, and that he doesn’t believe a word of the 
Bible. But the Vicar is a bookman. He has a first edition 
of the Sundering Flood —and—and Strone offers him a cup 
of tea. The Vicar was “ amazed at the extent and depth 
of the other’s reading.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

Death, the Showman. By John Fraser. 

A strange medley of characters troop on the stage in the 
first chapter, including Mukhtir Bey, a Duchess, a Prince- 
Bishop, Scbiindli, Dolores, and Billa, an Indian ape. They 
are assembled in Mrs. Jack Cade’s villa on the slopes of the 
Pusterthaal, for the purpose of giving “ a drawing-room 
adaptation of Ober-Ammergau’s solemn drama.” Sir John 
Clanes, of the 2nd Life Guards, kindly undertook the part 
of the Beloved Apostle. (Unwin, (is.) 

A Friend with the 

Countersign. By B. K. Benson. 

A bustling story of the American Civil War, told in the 
first person, and accompanied by thrilling pictures and maps. 
One of them illustrates this incident: “ Suddenly I began 
to take off my clothes—there in the tree. I must reverse my 
uniform, and must be a changed man before another 
Confederate should come my way.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 
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A Dreamer of Things 
Impossible. 

It is a singular and not very creditable fact that (as we 
have recently experienced) the tales of Edgar Allan Poe 
should be difficult to procure in their entirety—apart from 
complete editions of his works. It is the more regrettable 
and singular because these creations of genius touch on two 
sides two of the most popular modern schools of British fiction. 
Perhaps, indeed, this is the explanation of it: that the 
derivative has ousted the original. On the one side they 
have relation to the “ detective ” fiction of Dr. Conan Doyle, 
on the other they are in contact with the fantastic fiction of 
Mr. 'Wells. And between these two extremes is enthroned 
the very Poe—single, singular, with no predecessor and no 
authentic successor—unless it be the Stevenson of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. That central and—artistically—supreme 
class of his tales is difficult to describe, for, indeed, to 
describe it is to describe Poe himself. It has been the 
tendency of the modern romantic school, and of modern 
poets in general, to make themselves the heroes of their own 
work. Chateaubriand, Byron, Shelley, are instances that 
come at once to one’s mind, and Byron had strong influence 
on the early Poe. But not Byron, not even the author of 
Epipsyrhidion and Alas tor, hardly the author of .1 tain, had 
such a peculiar gift for arabesquing their own lives, for 
transcendentalising themselves, their happenings, and en¬ 
vironment. In nearly all these tales of idealistic terror or 
beauty, of which the House of Usher is an example, the hero 
is Poe himself ; while they constantly revolve round 
situations suggested by his own history. To consider Poe 
is to consider these tales, to consider the tales is to consider 
Poe. 

It is significant that his family was alleged to be descended 
from the Irish family of Le Poer—one of the English Pale, 
it is true, but thoroughly Irished by long residence and 
intermixture. The spirit of his work is Celtic, if the form 
of his poetry be not, indeed, of direct Celtic origin. It is at 
least possible that he should have seen some of Mangan’s 
poems, and that unfortunate Irish poet anticipates Poe’s 
peculiar form so strikingly that it is difficult to believe the 
resemblance can be accident alone. Yet, hardly less singular 
than such a coincidence would be, is the coincidence between 
the lives of the two men—identical in drudgery, misery, 
poverty, bondage to stimulants, and not far from identical 
in their deaths. It is the visionary and ethereal spirit of 
Celtic romance which informs the central group of tales no 
less than the poems. The Celtic temperament would go far 
to explain Poe’s weakness and strength ; his brilliant caprice, 
his pride and passion, his literary quarrels, his lack of robust 
moral stamina, his ready enslavement to alcohol. The Celtic 
visionariness, with its lack of hold on earth, is further 
accentuated in him by the love of strange ways in reading 
which he shared with Shelley. The trait is constantly 
appearing—implioit or explicit—in his heroes. The hero 
of the scarcely-sane Ligeia relates : 

With how vast a triumjih, with how vivid a delight, 
with how much of all that is ethereal in hope did I feel— 
as she bent over me in studies but little sought, but less 


known—that delicious vista by slow degrees expanding 
before me, down whose long, gorgeous, and all untrodden 
path I might at length pass ouward to the goal of a 
wisdom too divinely precious not to be forbidden ? 

His quotations testify to the same thing. Glanville, 

Raymond Lully, Platonists like Henry King; by his 
citation of them he indicates the shadowy and mysterious 
authors whom he found congenial to his mind. But not 
to penetrate them, so far as we can see, with the zeal of 
the thinker. He loved, as he says himself, “ those who feel 
rather than those who think." They give him dreams, 
suggest the stuff of tales or poetry ; they are, indeed, to 
him, in no disparaging sense, “ such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” When a mind thus exalted, and of such natural 
development in one supermundane direction, applies itself 
to fiction, the result must needs be strange, almost monetrous. 

The pearl is an abnormality, the result of external irritation 
which provokes the precious excretion. These tales are no 
less precious and abnormal. One feels the reading of them 
as it were an unlawful pleasure, wrung from pain, disease, 
calamity, and the fruitage of delirium. The cost is too 
great, and the pleasure itself scarcely human. We said of 
Ligeia that it was hardly sane ; we might have said thus of 
all the group to which we refer, l’oe was conscious of this, 
and absolutely suggested—before Lombroso—a relation 
between madness and genius. For the hero of Eleonora 
surely speaks in the name of Poe : 

Men [he says] have called me mad, but the question is 
not yet settled whether madness is or is not trie loftiest 
intelligence, whether much that is glorious, whether all 
that is profound, does not spring from disease of thought, 
from moods of mind exalted at the expense of the general 
intellect. They who dream by day are cognisant of many 
tilings which escape those who dream only by night. In 
their grey visions they obtain glimpses of eternity, and 
thrill, in waking, to find that they have been upon the 
verge of the great secret. In snatches they learn some¬ 
thing of the wisdom which is of good and more of the mere 
knowledge which is of evil. They penetrate, however 
rudderless or compassless, into the vast ocean of the “ light 
ineffable.” 

This perilous doctrine is at least not far from descriptive 
of Poe’s own genius. There was something uncanny about 
the man which forbade intimacy, almost approach. Of the 
hero (there is virtually but one) who paces through these 
tales in Poe’s image you feel that no woman could live with 
him without going mad—or dying. And death, accordingly, 
is Poe’s gift to all his women. The tales are vital with a 
wrongful vitality. They are told by heroes whose sensitive 
nerves have the preternatural acuteness of initial insanity ; 
colour, sound, scent—every detail of description in their 
rendering becomes morbidly distinct to us, like the ticking 
of a clock in the dark. In the House of l sher this feature 
becomes conscious of itself; the hero hears the beating of a 
woman’s heart while she stands without the closed door. 

Beauty and terror are alike portentous, “larger than 
human,” like figures in a mist. The landscapes are preter¬ 
human, painted as with fire, and blinded with a light such 
as only streams from the fountains of the dreaming brain. 

The heroes live by choice in chambers out of nightmare, 
where curtains like molten silver fall in cataracts on carpets 
of burning gold, lighted by coloured flames which writhe 
from antique lamps, and perfumed from carven censers; on 
golden tapestries phantasmal figures waver in the rushing 
of a continuous wind. Amid such surroundings women of 
unearthly beauty, or the shadow of Poe’s own child-wife, 
pass and die, and dying, give rise to tragedies of im¬ 
permissible terror ; the Red Death incarnates itself among 
the fated revellers; or a man flies through life pursued by 
the visible presence of himself. Beauty which cannot 
separate itself from terror, terror haunted by beauty, are the 
powers which rule this world of an opium-dream. 

It is the deliberate turning away of a man from the 
normal; it is the obsession by the desire for better bread 
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than is made from wheat. When Poe theorises on landscape- 
garden ng, he avows his preference for the artificial style ; 
but must have a “spiritualised” artificiality, an artifice 
which suggests the more than mortal. Yet this world at 
which the human heart aches becomes real while we read— 
there is the genius. The art is admirable in its sureness 
and delicacy. The imagination has seized these things of 
beauty and terror with more than the closeness of a poet— 
with the closeness of a dream ; and there is no closeness, 
either to terror or beauty, so appalling as that of a dream. 
The scope is strange and narrow, but the mastership is 
absolute. 

Yet the same man who can thus handle ideal horror and 
loveliness with the touch and arts of a poet is also, on 
another side, and within the limits of romance, one of the 
most convincing of realists. The man who wrote The Fall 
if the House, of Usher and The Mosque tf the Red I tenth 
wrote also The Xnrrntive of Arthur <Sordini /'i/m and The 
hesrent into the Muelstriim. For the dreamer was also a 
keen analyst and an amateur of science ; and had his active 
days in youth. Mr. Wells himself has not combined 
romance and realism more startlingly than that feat is 
achieved in Arthur tiordon Pynt. The seizure of the ship, 
and, above all, the whole episode of the storm and subse¬ 
quent starvation, are done with amazing wealth and 
verisimilitude of imaginative detail. In reading the 
description of the escape from the Maelstrom, in the other 
tale we have mentioned, it is hard to realise that Poe, in 
all probability, never was in the neighbourhood of the 
Scandinavian seas. The little vivid touches seem the result 
of experience. For instance : 

The boat made a sharp half-turn to larboard and shot 
off in its new direction like a thunderbolt. At the same 
moment the roaring noise of the water was completely 
drowned in a kind of shrill shriek—such a sound as you 
might imagine given out by the waste-pipes of many 
thousand steam-vessels letting off their steam all together. 

Or again : 

The rays of the moon seemed to search the very bottom 
of the profound gulf ; but still I could make out nothing 
distinctly on account of a thick mist in which everything 
there was enveloped, and over which there hung a magni¬ 
ficent rainbow, like that narrow and tottering bridge which 
Mussulmen say is the only pathway between time and 
eternity. This mist or spray was no doubt occasioned by 
the clashing of the great waters of the funnel as they all 
met together at the bottom ; but the yell that went up 
to the heavens from out of that mist I dare not attempt 
to describe. 

The hackneyed comparison is doubly intrusive in the 
mouth of a Scandinavian fisherman; but otherwise the 
passage has an admirable air of eye-witness. The effect of 
the story, however, is not in single passages, in any cataract 
of “ description,” such as an inferior artist would have 
attempted, but is gradually built up from the accumulation 
of small matter-of-fact details. It is the very opposite pole of 
style and art from that in the first-mentioned group of tales ; 
yet both are handled with equal power and effeot. Perhaps 
in this group of tales the MS. Found in a Jiottle most 
directly anticipates the wonder-tales of Jules Verne and 
Mr. Wells. The material is not, like theirs, scientific ; but 
the method strikes the note which all have since followed, 
according to their ability. 

Finally, this wonderfully original artist has struck out 
and set the method for yet another class of tale—the 
“ detective story ” now represented by Dr. Conan Doyle. 
For, with Mr. Blatchford, we refuse to concede that the 
deductive method is undeveloped in Poe’s tales of this class. 

Certain applications of the deductive method Dr. Doyle 
has developed from his medical experience which are not to 
be found in Edgar Poe. But the deductive method itself 
is used by Poe with consummate skill. Dr. Doyle may also 
pride himself that in many cases he has trusted his mystery 


entirely to the ingenuity of the problem ; whereas Poe holds 
back the essential clues the better to effect his surprise. 
But the merit of the tales lies deeper than their display of 
analysis. It is the finished art of construction and narrative, 
bringing out the ghastly element or the thrill of excitement 
with exact cresendn of effect; the beauty of the exposition ; 
and, over all, the style of a master, which can endow with 
immortality a thing in its essence so ephemeral as this 
species has shown itself in other hands. Let it be, if you 
will, that the great Dupin was the bungling pretender which 
the great Holmes, we know, once declared him to be. Yet 
Poe makes us believe in his greatness—and that is the thing 
which matters in art. Perhaps the truth is that Dr. Doyle, 
too, is an artist, and knows the artistic value of “ bounce ” 
in the right place. From the artistic standpoint, however, 
these latter tales —The Murder in the Rue Monjue and their 
kind—though they were the first to make Poe’s fame as a 
tale-writer, will be the last to keep it. It is on the two 
former classes that his fame must chiefly rest—and rest 
securely. 


Things Seen. 

The Optimist, 

Hkr cottage was to let, and she personally conducted me 
over it. Inside there were several beautiful pieces of 
furniture, and a quantity of mellowed ivories and bronzes 
but the dirt and disorder were unpardonable. In the 
second sitting-room there were three small round tables, 
and place for little else. She explained that it was arranged 
in that fashion because one did not invariably feel like 
having meals on the same spot; and, moreover, that to take 
food with other people was a most disagreeble practice. 
Eating, at the best of times, was a gross performance, and 
to have conversation worth the name with a person thus 
occupied was an insult to thought. She pointed out the 
figured Japanese blue silk covering the walls of both rooms, 
and drew attention to the richness of its colour. The silk 
was grey with age, and here and there frayed into slits, 
showing a hideous paper behind. 

In appearance she was herself a woman about forty-five, 
but lined with a literal net-work of nervous lines. She wore 
a short loose black cashmere jacket, buttoned down the 
front, but with two or three buttons missing, so that a 
Jaeger under-garment gazed out from the gap. She wore no 
corsets, and held a large pair of garden scissors in her hands 
from beginning to end of the interview. Her fingers were 
long and white, and on both sparkled a numl)er of antique 
rings. The face was cold, intolerant, but predominatingly 
refined. As a girl she might have been very good-looking. 

Passing into the kitchen and larder she explained that she 
had placed cupboards in single rows everywhere, so that 
each article of food might have its proper place: dairy 
produce—eggs, butter, milk—in one, meat in another, fruit 
in another, Ac. She opened one door with a magnificent 
gesture, and on the same shelf I saw a dish of greasy-look- 
ing butter, the remains of a leg of mutton, some fruit, lard, 
and a piece of Gruyere cheese. It did not disturb her. 

She escorted me into a wild-looking garden. “ Here,” 
remarked the owner of the cottage, “ is my sward of peace. 
Here I had the lawn laid to be like velvet; or, rather, like 
the velvet loveliness of moss. In this one patch,” and her 
eyes took in the appearance of seeing through sub¬ 
stances instead of at them, “ I allow no one to walk unless 
barefooted. It is my chancel to nature, and must be 
approached reverently. The lawn,” she added, perhaps 
obscurely conscious of the flowering mustard, “ wants 
cutting, but you see I am hard at work, keeping order. It 
is all so clear in my mind that I can afford to take it easily. 
The mere doing the actual work is nothing when you have 
once got the finished picture in your head." 
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She went with me to the gate, and, as we shook hands in 
a side pieoe of garden—a perfect wilderness of weeds twined 
about untrimmed rose-bushes — she remarked moodily : 
“ Action is always ridiculous—a tedious repetition of in¬ 
significant details. It checks imagination instantly, and 
imagination is the one thing the Lord gave us beyond the 
reach of money. We have the gratification of knowing 
that millionaires are incapable of purchasing it.” 

I lefc her .leaning on the gate. She looked harassed, but 
I have never been able to decide whether this lady was to be 
pitied as an eccentric, or envied for an astounding power of 
inward vision. 


The Traveller. 

Uncle Teddie put me in the train at Penzance, having 
arranged with the guard to paste a label, “For Ladies 
Only,” on the window. His instructions were precise. I 
was to speak to nobody. Then he left me. The next thing 
that happened was just the kind of thing that happens in 
sensational stories. The train was starting when tbe door 
was thrown open and a young man jumped in. He was 
in a state of wild excitement. For several minutes he re¬ 
mained with his head thrust out of the window, staring at 
the flying country. His body shook with emotion. I sat 
very quiet, feeling horribly nervous, wondering when the 
next stoppage would be, and how soon I could make up my 
mind to pull the communication cord. Suddenly he turned 
from the window and flung himself in the seat opposite 
mine. His eyes were extraordinarily bright, and clear, and 
curious. One hand clung to the window sash, the other 
clutched the cushion. He seemed to find the support 
necessary. All at once he asked, with a tremor in his voice 
as if half afraid of my reply, “ Shall we go any faster ? ” 
I made some sort of answer that I tried to make coherent. 
He looked about him with the quick movements of a bird, 
and asked the inconsequent questions with which a lively 
child pesters its mother; but he demanded quick, intelligent 
answers. I was thankful to find that my replies seemed to 
please him, for, at the end of an hour, he beamed upon 
me and said : “Where are you going ? ” “ Bath,” I replied. 
“ I’m going to Bath,” he said jubilantly; “ we shall meet 
there. I am so glad.” “But Bath is a large place,” I 
remarked. He coloured, and murmured: “ Oh, Bath is a 
large place.” He was quiet for a little while, and then said : 
“ Do you know I have never been in a train before. 
Never been in a train before to-day 1 ” Against my judg¬ 
ment, I could not help saying, “ How is that ? ” “ There 
are no trains in Scilly. This is the first time I have ever 
been out of the island. How splendid trains are. I shall 
never get tired of trains.” 


Paris Letter. 

{From our French Correspondent.) 

M. Octave Mirbeau is impelled by a generous instinct, 
which is the root of Socialism, to scourge ruthlessly all 
existing states of things. That everything might be better 
not even the airiest optimist will deny. But there are 
limits to the Apostle’s freedom of speech, limits to his just 
accusations, and M. Mirbeau leaps over these limits with a 
revolting indifference to tact and taste. The abhorred 
institution of his nightmares is the bourgeoisie. It is a hate 
he shares with Stendhal and Zola, whose detestation of the 
bourgeois lies in diametrically opposite sympathies. 
Stendhal has a passion for the upmost, not merely upper, 
ranks of society. Princes, ministers, duchesses, and 
cardinals—these are his privileged favourites; a taste he 
has imparted to his disciple, M. Bourget. Zola, on the 
other hand, worships the people—the scientific workman, 


the reforming dreamer. He, like M. Mirbeau, unjustly 
charges the unfortunate bourgeois with all the existing 
wrongs of humanity. On the fourth page of his unjoyous 
“ Yingt et un jours d'un Xeuraslhemijue ” M. Mirbeau 
remarks that the “ bourgeois classes are everywhere in a state 
of decrepitude, and their children, of impoverished growth in 
the putrid morass of marriage, belong already to the past.” 
Elsewhere he qualifies the bourgeois as immonde. Yet 
he has considerable talent if he could only be got to look 
upon life with a less jaundiced eye, and if he could 
accommodate his pity for the poor and oppressed to 
a juster appreciation of the oppressor. For assuredly 
it is not all rose-coloured virtue when we step below 
the rank of the bourgeois. Real Socialism should 
preach fraternity and not class hatred. M. Mirbeau is 
nothing if not “ actual.” And so one of his pet aversions, 
the minister, M. Georges Leygues, appears on the scene at a 
fashionable watering-place in the Pyrenees, and is made to 
hold forth appropriately by the terrible caricaturist. The 
cruellest and cleverest portrait is that of the Marquis of 
Portpierre, the friend of the Duke of Orleans. As a 
satirist it. Mirbeau has no sense of humour, but is bitterly 
mordant. The marquis is a false bon enfant , of a perfidious 
joviality, an accomplished trickster who takes in everybody 
—friends, electors, tenants, and the poor. When he poses as 
Parliamentary candidate he dons blouse and cap, treats his 
electors, slaps them on the back, and calls them “mon 
brave.” His opponent is a poor devil of a teacher, in a 
worn, well-preserved frock-coat and tall hat long since past 
its prime. The marquis, by coarse jeers at the mirh/lor, 
drawing attention to his own humble attire in contrast with 
the teacher’s habits de prince , succeeds in getting him hissed 
and insulted. The picture is overcharged, according to the 
laws of caricature, but it stands out strong and striking. 
You see the man hateful, jovial, sly. dishonest, and grand 
seigneur in the modern acceptation of the definition in 
France to-day. Another biting satire is the illustrious 
painter in despair before the corpse of his adored 
wife, who hitherto has been his eternal model. 
“ What is left him now that his beloved is gone ? ” 
Painting! He rejects the notion passionately. He has 
sacrificed the love of wife and child to art, and now he will 
break his palette, burn his brushes. “ But little by little his 
eyes lost their expression of sorrow, and little by little his 
glance, a moment ago anguished and wet, had that concen¬ 
tration, that tension of all the visual forces which narrow 
the eyes of the painter in a ferocious moment when he 
finds himself in presence of a nature that interests him. 
He cried : ‘ What tones, sacristi 1 ’ ” In another instant he 
has seized his brushes and easel, and is lilting an old studio 
song as he paints for dear life the dead beloved. He has 
forgotten all but his work ; and when the valet interrupts 
him to say that the “Pompes funcbres” are without, he 
•exclaims: “What Pompes funcbres?” The valet with 
difficulty makes him understand that the undertakers are 
there for his wife, and that the model is a corpse. “ And, 
gaily, with a schoolboy grimace on his lips, a grimace which 
brought back altogether the Bohemia he had once belonged 
to, he recommended : ‘ Tell the undertakers that they have 
mistaken the house : it is in the next street.’ And he 
returned to his painting.” 

This passion for reform of existing abuses by which the 
majority are made to suffer needlessly has induced M. 
Mirbeau to preface a book that might have been an im¬ 
portant document, and which remains merely a futile plaint. 
Un an de Caserne, by Louis Lamarque. M. Mirbeau 
takes this book very seriously indeed, and congratulates 
the writer on having chosen such a subject rather 
than endow literature with more symbolic princesses 
or Scandinavian legends, or obscure and mournful verse, 
the despairs of love and death, or the revelations of 
the depths of the Anglo-Belgian soul. And this from M. 
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Octave Mirbeau, the discoverer of Maeterlinck, whom he 
introduced to the world as “ the Belgian Shakespeare”! He 
tells ns pompously that this is a book “ lived,” and “ lived ” 
it assuredly is ; but how ? Here is a youth of twenty-one 
who goes to barrack in the same tearful mood of a child of 
ten facing school and separation from his mother for the 
first time. If he were departing for the colonies for ever 
he could not weep more grievously over himself and call 
more feebly for his mother and his mistress. He sits before a 
mirror and watches the expression of his face, and gravely 
writes : “I wore so sad an air that many visages around me 
softened, and more than one glance was full of pity.” 
Instead of telling us about general suffering, he invites us 
to weep with him as he sits at the window and thinks of the 
beloved, “his tender, unquiet, and so sweet love.” When 
an author sets himself the legitimate task of writing a book 
of the kind, he should begin by putting his private senti¬ 
ments under lock and key. We want to know the class of 
men he associated with, and how they fare : we want to see 
something of them, something of their officers and of their 
daily lives. But we are not in the least interested in 
M. Lamarque’s sentimental troubles, which apparently con¬ 
sist of a temporary separation from a facile fair one who 
continues to write to him ; and at twenty-one a youth ought 
to be able to leave his mother’s skirts without clamouring 
for the universe to stand still and pity him. And even as a 
soldier he seems to have had a particularly easy time. He 
paid a bmsseur to do his work. He had lodgings in the 
town, to which he was free to retire four hours a day. 
M. Mirbeau has wasted his indignation, and his preface is 
worthier a stronger case. 

I was offered Le Cmur dans la Main et TEstomac dans le 
Tahm by a youth just returned from the regiment after his 
year’s service. He told us it was hugely enjoyed by the 
whole regiment, and read aloud amid shouts of laughter as 
une bonne blague, a sort of French Three Men in a Boat. 
After M. Lamarque’s weeping pages, I was curious to look 
at a volume that had kept a regiment at Caen in shouts of 
laughter. It delighted me to know that a French regiment 
could laugh, and that all the men were not condemned to sit 
at the window lamenting their mothers and their absent 
mistresses. As a specimen of French humour it would be 
impossible to find anything more deplorable. Even M. 
Lamarque was better employed than the soldiers who enjoyed 
this shocking and indecent drivel. We were many and all 
grown up, and most of us turning gray, around the poor lad 
who wished to impart his regimental hilarity to ns, and the 
kindest word any of us could say to him was “ C’est idiot.” 
It is surprising how absent in the French is the schoolboy 
spirit. They seem incapable of conceiving such a thing as 
innocent fun. It is a thousand pities for the youth of the 
land. H. L. 


A Second-Hand Catalogue. 

Miss Millard’s catalogues have had their full share of 
attention of late, not only in the Academy but elsewhere. 
Mr. Walter T. Spencer is as worthy of study. Mr. Spencer 
is the Dickens specialist in New Oxford-street, opposite 
Mudie’s, whose window offers always Tore editions of that 
author and also of Thackeray, Cruikshank, and (strange 
companion for these twain) Richard Jefferies. Mr. 
Spencer’s new list, which reached me by post a day or so 
ago, is so remarkable that its fame must be at once diffused. 
It contains three unique items which the Boz Club ought to 
buy, but which will almost certainly make the Atlantic 
passage. These are a paper-knife, a pen, and a slate, once 
the property of Charles Dickens, and all vouched for. 

Mr. Spencer is a critic, an enthusiast, as well as a dealer, 
and the core, the beating heart of the prbsent catalogue, is 
his description of the emotions kindled in him by this 


paper-knife. Here he rises to poetry. The second-hand 
bookseller is transfigured, a nimbus shines about his rapt 
brow, eloquence visits earth once more. A writer in last 
week’s Academy was pleased to disapprove of the glittering 
style : how, I wonder, would he describe Mr. Spencer’s 
raptures ? But this is the glowing passage : 

In this catalogue will also be found Charles Dickens’ 
Pen (which please see). He generally wrote with a quill, 
an implement of such short life in those tireless fingers, 
that it was constantly being replaced. The Paper-Knife, 
liowevejr, besides being equally a “ Eight-Hand Tool,” had 
an infinitely longer existence. It must [sow he is warm¬ 
ing] be saturated in every fibre with the electric personality 
of the Master. Now he has dallied with it, a sheet cut 
now and then, as he read with appreciative interest; now 
the quick nervous hand would slash open the leaves, as the 
hour of an appointment drew near. How often, I wonder, 
has he sat back in his chair, eyes half closed, musing, 
planning, holding levees of characters invisible as yet to 
any eye but his own, with this little instrument, dot-and- 
dashing cablegrams from Fancy-land, as the unwearied 
mind wove its wondrous patterns out of gossamer into 
groundwork for fictions which will be still more dear 
to English and to American men, women, and children a 
hundred years hence than they are even now. 

This, I contend, is clever writing; almost brilliant. For it 
supplies the purchaser with precisely the suitable thoughts 
to accompany his bargain. Cannot you see him, this pur¬ 
chaser, in his home in the States, reproducing Mr. Spencer’s 
fancies ? conjuring up the right feelings ? Mr. Spencer 
adds that he never had a Dickens’ relic that he valued more 
highly than this, or parted from more reluctantly. Con¬ 
sidering the emphasis which he lays upon his Dickens’ 
worship one is surprised that he does part with it. Eighteen 
guineas ! 

Next, the pen. “ Sacred to the memory of Charles 
Dickens ... a relic worthy of being made an heirloom.” 
This is a quill that was removed from the Master’s desk 
immediately after his death. Mr. Spencer takes only a sip 
of Hippocrene in this connexion. His deep draughts are 
over; they stopped with the paper-knife, although that was 
only three guineas more. (But three guineas can command 
much rhetoric.) This is the burst of ecstasy reserved for 
the quill: 

Of a literary man, what more intimate, close, or charac¬ 
teristic memorial could be suggested than the pen which 
conveyed to his world of readers his golden thoughts ? 

I ought not, I cannot say more:—I leave it to his legion 
of admirers, and only hope it may find a worthy and 
final resting-place, where it may interest thousands yet 
unborn. 

Finally, also at fifteen guineas, we come to the Master’s 
engagement slate; but by this time Mr. Spencer is cool 
again. For the slate no minstrel raptures swell. It is 
described with business-like exactness, the price is added, 
and there you are. But probably it will be in Illinois 
before Christmas. 

The unique character of Mr. Spencer’s list is by no means 
yet exhausted. Dickens may be his hobby, but his pen 
touches gracefully or informingly on many another writer, 
and his appraisements are curiously interesting. Thus, 
the prices of autographs are, as usual, illuminative ly 
instructive. The signature to a letter “ With affectionate 
greetings, Hall Caine,” is five shillings—sixpence more than 
The Eternal ('ity less discount. But what a treasure to paste in 
the cover ! The transition from Mr. Caine to Miss Corelli 
(and vice versa) is always too easy: Mr. Spencer offers several 
letters from that lady to one Mr. Raslileigh, at varying 
sums, all higher than one would expect, or, in these times 
of Imperialistic income-tax, than one can stand. For a 
criticism of The Gag Lord Quex —with this terse and 
accurate judgment in it: “ All that is degraded in tone on 
the stage is invariably well done ”— £2 5s. is asked. What 
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can one not buy for forty-live shillings? Mr. C'ook will 
take you to Lucerne and back for something like that. For 
an invitation to Stratford-on-Avon, 10 s.; for an invitation 
to the theatre (not to The Gay Lord (far one feels sure), 
1 ss.; and for a note arranging to send the carriage to meet 
the gentleman, 18s. Says Mr. Spencer : 

Now, I beg to call attention to the fact that Miss Corelli 
haa always opposed an adamantine front to the autograph- 
hunting-demon, and has battled, as a rule, bis most 
insidious attempts. These four letters are, every one, to 
be reckoned as prizes, by the body of genuine autograph 
collectors, which, while it will not grudge liberal prices 
for good letters, would never stoop to obtain them on false 
pretences. 

I do not particularly desire any of this series; but I 
should not mind venturing a few shillings to have a sight of 
Miss Corelli’s next letter to her friend, on the subject of 
traffic in private correspondence. 

Let me conclude by quoting as a kind of postscript to the 
interesting Tin Trumpet article in the Academy a week or 
so ago, the MS. epigram by Horace Smith which Mr. 
Spencer copies from a sheet of paper, dated Brighton, 
1837: 

Let this plain truth those ingrates strike 
Who still, tho’ bless'd, new blessings crave, 

That we may all have what we like 
Simply by liking what we have. 

Y. Y. Y. 


Correspondence. 

The Lady of Riddles. 

8ir, —The author of an interesting study of Mary Stuart 
in the Academy (September 14) asks whether she was 
dominated by terror when Bothwell abducted her. He 
■d'jspairs of an answer, yet I think that an answer is possible. 
We know that along with Mary Maitland of Lethington 
was taken and carried to Dunbar. His position is mysterious : 
he had certainly been allied with Bothwell in the bond for 
Darnley’s murder. On the other hand, he had not signed 
the bond of April 19, 15<!7, advising Mary to marry Both¬ 
well, and he and Bothwell had usually been on hostile terms. 
■Consequently we have evidence that Bothwell, just after the 
abduction, threatened to slay Lethington. Now, Sir James 
Melville, in his memoirs, with Drury, in a despatch of the 
moment, and Mary herself, in the memoirs of her secretary, 
Wall, all combine in saying that the Queen rescued Mait¬ 
land, threatening Bothwell with extreme punishment if he 
touched Lethington. It would seem to follow that she was 
quite undaunted. On the other hand her action is not like 
that of a woman enslaved by a passion for her rough wooer. 
If she was neither terrified nor besotted by passion, her 
attitude is rather more of a riddle than ever ; while, if 
Maitland did not know of the contemplated abduction—so 
dangerous to himself—it is just possible that Mary was 
equally ignorant.—I am, Ac., Andrew Land. 


Mr. Pater’s Style. 

• Sir, —After reading your remarks re Mr. Gwynn’s Daily 
News article on Mr. Pater’s style, I would suggest (if 
yon can kindly allow me the space to do so) that those who 
are anxious to enjoy the charm of his writings should first 
apply themselves to Mr. Symons’s charming essay, “ Walter 
Pater ” (published by Leonard Siuithers, 1897), in Studies in 
Ttco Literatures ; then to “ Walter Pater ” direct, especially 
The Child, in the House, Imaginary Portraits, Appreciations, 
and Gaston de Latour, that delightful, unfinished romance, 
wherein one can read of the road “ like a white scarf flung 
across the land”; and, later, in that sweet land of “Peach 


Blossom and Wine,” how Gaston dallied for nine dreamy 
months with Montaigne and his young wife; and of the 
lingering, loving talks over books (of which Montaigne had 
a goodly store), of the quiet walks in the sun-kissed 
vineyards. 

As Mr. Gwynn rightly says, these “ Essays from the 
Guardian ” are Pater’s slightest words ! but, being his, are 
interesting, if not representative and convincing.—lam, Ac., 

Ipswich. T. E. Jones. 


“ The Ordinary' Commentator.” 

Sir,—T he writer of a review entitled “The Snake in 
Literature,” in pointing out what he considers is an omission 
of the “ ordinary commentator ” of Shakespeare, is himself 
at fault. Your reviewer says : 

To the sloughing of the snake Shakespeare alludes in. 
his famous line— 

“ When we have shuffled off this mortal coil.” 

It is not mentioned by the ordinary commentator, but is 
too obvious an allusion to have escaped notice. 

I was myself under the delusion contained in the above 
paragraph until 1 read a very interesting article by Mr. H. 
Courthope Bowen, entitled “ How to Study a Poem,” which 
appeared some time ago in the Educational Review. Fortu¬ 
nately I have found the actual article, and am able to give 
the verba ipsissima of the writer : 

A writer’s vocabulary may contain obsolete words, 
unfamiliar words, and, most puzzling of all, familiar words 
used in an unfamiliar sense. In dealing with such matters 
the rapid impressionist, through his habit of catching at 
the meaning as a whole, may sometimes score a success— 
though not infrequently he goes hopelessly wrong. The 
laborious pedant, on the other hand, is almost sure to air 
his leamedness, and give us a derivation which hardly 
ever helps a child, and seldom anyone, excspt to justify 
the meaning when found. The question is not what the 
word meant originally, but what it meant to the writer 
when he used it. When our laborious friend once catches 
that idea he scares heavily. Let us take an instance—from 
“ Hamlet ”: 

“ When we have shuffled off this mortal coil.” 

“That,” says the rapid commentator, “means when we 
are dead.” “ Yes, quite so; but please explain the 
metaphor.” “ Well, evidently it is taken from the idea of 
a snake’s sloughing his skin.” “Not so fast,” says the 
plodder. “Coil means skin ? Perhaps.” S> we tak» 
down Mrs. Cowden Clarke's concordance, and find that 
“ coil ” is used twelve times in the plays; and in the eleven 
other cases the context shows clearly that it means con¬ 
fusion. noise —no idea of skin, wrappage, or curl of rope. 

Shuffle” is used eight times; and in five of the seven 
other cases plainly means to practise shifts or tricks—to do 
in a perfunctory way, while in the remaining two the 
meaning is closely similar. One of our cases is from 
“ Twelfth Night “ Oft good turns are shuffled off with 
such uncurrcut pay” (/.«., thanks). So “shuffle off” 
means to elude, to get rid of somehow ; and our original 
statement has nothing to do with snakes, but means when 
tee have got rid, in one way or another, of the noisy confusion 
of our human life. 

—I am, Ac., T. L. Humberstonk. 

Coventry. 


Answered. 


Sir, — In answer to a correspondent’s query in last week’s 
Academy, I am writing to say that the book containing a 
description of the Garden of Eden is Eliot Warburton’s 
The Crescent and the Gross. I cannot give the publisher’s 
name as I have it in the Tauchnitz edition only.—I am, Ac., 
Littlefield Honse, Exmonth. A. L. Ferrand. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 105 (New Series). 

Last week wo offered a prize of One Guinea for the plot of a short 
magazine story. The result is not encouraging. A short story 
should deal with one incident and its ramifications. A volume would 
bo needed to work out many of the plots submitted. And we would 
remind amateurs in -tenoral that life is not entirely composed of 
murders, suicide, aud anarchist plots. We award the prize to Mr. 
W. B. Smith. 162, Adelaide-rond, N.W., for the following : 

When the Hon. Felix Foresitc accepted the portfolio of Transport 
in South Cooksliuid colonials expected great things. He was a 

live " man. and had to save their export trade. Their hated rivals 
in North Cooksland had cut them out in the Japanese market. 

So lie assembled all stoekowuers, and pooled their interests so 
cleverly that earcases should be delivered at Yokohama to sell three 
halfpence a pound cheaper than their competitors. He bought six 
steamers, fitted them with freezing-chambers, and with engines 
giving two knots more than any North Cook boat. 

When O’Shea, Premier of North Cooksland. read of these doings 
he sent for his nephew, who had been a ship's doctor, and therefore 
half a suilorman. He explained the dangers of this competition, and 
his nephew explained the use of ammonia as a freezing-agent and the 
properties of its gas. Both agreed that the first of the rivals reaching 
Yokohama would capture the trade. 

The doctor took passage to Yokohama by the rival line, on the 
Oharam. He ingratiated himself with all, especially the freezing- 
cliamlier engineer. The l’etn- O’ shea was sixteen hours behind when 
the Uhurasu passed through the Heads into Yokohama harbour. As 
the Oharam neared the wharf half the crew rushed on deck, and all 
the engine-band-. An escape of ammonia gas. 

The engines were now without control; the captain steered the 
vessel twice madly round the harbour, cut down half-a-dozen 
sampans, and grazed through the Heads again to open sea. The gas 
worked off by degrees, but the 1‘eter O'Shea had her cargo discharged 
first. The doctor dropped the key of the condeueing-chamber into 
tiic water and winked. 

Other replies are as follows : 

A French peasant woman, during the Franco-Pmssian War, finds 
a young wounded German scout. Moved by maternal compassion, 
and flunking of her only son, who. with his father, is absent in arms, 
she disregards the lad's nationality aud nurses him hack to convales¬ 
cence. The tendercst bond of sympathy is formed between the two. 
While talking (me day, she beseeches him to spare her son if hate 
should ever bring them face to face, and shows him a photograph of 
the bov. The scout recognises it as that of his first victim, whose 
agomsing face haunted him throughout his delirium. I nable to bear 
his position, he leaves the house without a word and hides in a wood, 
intending to make good his escape by night. Late the same evening 
the husband returns home invalided, and states that he found an 
enemy skulking round the house, and that, despite his disablement, 
lie liad killed him. He describes his victim. It was the scout. He 
produces a little gold rosary found in the dead man’s pocket-ixiok. It 
is the one the mother had clasped round her own boy’s neck when 
he had set out. [S. C'., London.] 

Hannah Poile is a dressmakt r whose hours all the week are tinted 
to the click of the sewing-machine, and whose Sunday s rest is in the 
quiet Baptist Chapel. Here, unconsciously, site learns to listen to 
the voice instead of the words of the young minister. In the front 
pew is always sealed a girl of Hannah's class to whom money has 
given a superior position. One day her engagement to the minister 
is annotmeed, and in Hannah this awakens a new, stinging conscious¬ 
ness. Time passes, and Hannah is chosen to make the wedding- 
dress when she 1ms to listen to those near confidences of woman to 
woman. The night before the wedding she takes the dress to the 
bride’s bouse, who, for superstitious reasons, refuses to put it on. 
Hannah is present to do so, and while the other is upstairs hunting 
for coral heads the minis ter enters. The dress aud the darkness 
deceive him. He advances with open arms—to discover Lis mistake, 
and reads the secret in Hannah’s eyes. He hurriedly takes his leave, 
aud when the bride returns the dress is lying in tempestuous folds on 
the table, and the little dressmaker has fled. 

[E. C., Gravesend.] 

The scene is laid in a village, where the actions of your neighbours 
aud the advent of strangers form the only excitements. A mother 
and daughter inhabit a small house there, and strive, by continually 
starving the servant aud a watchful economy in charities, to make a 
decent appearance. The result invariably leaves the local tradesmen 
with somewhat of a deficit. Into this society comes a young and 
wealthy novelist, whom the worldly-wise mother strives to ensnare 
into marrying her sordidly-minded daughter. The man, to whom a 
woman’s disappointment is but a mere incident, more amusing than 
otherwise, sees through the artifice aud flirts with her so desperately 
that both consider it a settled affair. They tell all their friends what 


a rich man he is, and Huger lovingly on the advantages of so gifted 
and wealthy a connection. The denouncement comes with the 
daughter reading a private letter in his room, where she finds that he 
lias only used her as a copy to make the love-scenes in his novels 
more sincere and realistic. [R. K. H., Epperstone.] 

Major A-is guardian to a young girl, Elsie S-, aged twenty 

years. On reaching the age of twenty-five she becomes heiress to a 
large fortune. The Major thinking that, all things considered, she 
will make an excellent wife for him, decides to projiose to her; but 
not being sure of the legality of a guardian marrying his ward before 
she is of age, consults a young barrister friend of his, railed Charles 

J)-, carefully omitting to mention any name or give any clue to 

whom he really refers. Charles I)-assures him it is quite legal, 

aud that a guardian may propose to his ward when and where lie 
pleases. The barrister then takes his departure, and the Major sends 
for his ward, but she is nowhere to lie found. I 11 alxmt two hours 
she returns, enters tile Major's room and informs him she is engaged 
to lie married, aud wants his consent, ”A\lio tor’ inquires the 
Major, aghast. “ Oh 1 ” says Miss Elsie, “ You know him well—he 
is a friend of vours—Charles I)-. Will you give us your con¬ 
sent:-” * [C.A., Howth.] 


.1 umi* Higsoti, a money-lender trading secretly unddr an assumed 
name, but known in good society, has lent money to Tretherfe : he 
has sued him. but eanuot get paid, since the security he took pro\ed 
worthless, and Tretherfe lives at home, and lias no property Higson 
can seize. Higson hears Tretherfe has married and taken a house 
with new furniture: his solicitor being away, Higson ptrsunulbi puts 
tlie bailiffs in and sells all furniture in the house during Tretherfe’s 
absence on honeymoon : subsiquently various solicitors write claimiug 
damages from Higson, the furniture sold being partly ill’s, drethorfe s 
and partly her brother’s, the latter having intended to live at the 
Tretherfe 1 s house and having brought his own furniture there : the 
bailiffs also claim damages for expenses incurred owing to wrongful 
seizure. Higson’s solicitor advises the claims are legal : Higson 
must keep out of Court to conceal his identity aud avoid ridicule, so 
perforce pays heavy damages to Mrs. Tretherfe and brother, which 
more than cancel Tretherfe’s debt. Later, Higson meets the Tre- 
therfos at a dinner-party, where Mrs. Tretherfe (American, pretty, 
vivacious) tells the whole story. Higson (being 1 ueoynito) lias to join 
in the general laughter at his own discomfiture. 

[E. W. H., Manchester.] 


Amgar flew down the Hill of Allen Hke a curlew, and was soon 
lost in'the starry bog on his way to count the foemen at Shanayoola 
(the-old-milkiug-place). Little he guessed that Morla, the Kings 
daughter, was the cause of his dangerous mission. Yet she had 
insisted on his lx'ing sent through girlish wilfulness, liecause lier 
father had upbraided her for loving Amgar. He returned pallid and 
bleeding, mid, after delivering the numbers, fell dead. Under his 
harper’s jacket were found two sUps of elm-wood with these lines : 


“ Oh 1 were I a wood and thou, the night dark with my trees, 

How I should keep thee, and have thee, and hold thee, 

Here in mv branches, here till the dawn ! 

But I am not a wood, and thou art a queen lovelier than the night. 
For ever beautifully moving away to the music of my heart 
Beating in vain from dawn to dawn. 

Morla went among the foeman disguised as a harpist, and having 
killed Am gar’s slaver, was stabbed on the spot. Sometimes in 
Glenaree i<ilen-of-tiie-Kings) the bogmen hear a woman weeping at 
night, and snatches of a mournful, passionate singing ; but many say 

it is tlie wind and the curlews. _ 

[W. A. H. B., Kildare.] 


RepUes al-o received from : E. H. H., London; F. L. TV., Brad- 
brd : H. V. S.. London: F. C. F., Cambridge; R. D., London; 
?. H., Leigh-on-Sea: F. B. G., London; P. A. L., Rugby; J. P., 
London ; G. N.. Bristol; E. M. W.. London; II. S., Corfe Castle : 
r HiIXt«l: A. M. B.. Godaiming; F. B. D., Torquay. 


Competition No. 106 (New Series). 

We oiler a prize of One Guinea for the best description of tbe 
pictures in a room of a private house. Aliy importance in the pictures 
themselves is immaterial; the prize will be awarded for the best and 
most vivid description. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Academy. 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, Octolier 2. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to* lx- found on the third page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany-each attempt with a separate coupon , other¬ 
wise tlie first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on, 
one side of the paper only. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


The HISTORY of SIR RICHARD CALMADY. By Lucas Malet, Author of " The Wages of Sin,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, Os. A Limited Edition in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. f Third Edit ion in the Preen. 

“ Unmistakable proofs of conspicuous liu-rary power and penetrating observation nliound in every page of this remarkablo novel. A daring story, daringly 
conceived, and daringly executed.”— Dally Telegraph. 

" A lxmk which arrests attention alike for tin- boldness of its main theme and the thoroughness of its workmanship.”— Daily Mews. 

'* A ]>erformftnc° of conspicuous merit. This novel, as a whole, shows talent almost amounting to genius.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ We proclaim an almost, unqualified admiration. To Lrieas Mulct the hardest tusks come easiest. A book of quite remarkablo interest and power. The story is 
told with perfect frankness, yet with the delicacy that is only possible to the strong. It is the sincere utterance of a woman who can write and who can think.” 

Morning Poet. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of “ Many Cargoes.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

I Next Friday. 

The FORTUNE of CHRISTINA MACNAB. By S. MacNaughtan. Crown 8vo, 6s. [avw Friday. 

TALES of DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Zack, Author of “ Life is Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [October is. 

CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of * The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” “ Miranda of the 

Balcony,” &c. Illustrated, crown svo, Os. 

The ALIEN. By F. F. Montresor, Author of “ Into the Highways and Hedges.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ANGEL. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition ;» th$ vreu. 
The SERIOUS WOOING. By John Oliver Hobbes, Author of “ Robert Orange." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Mrs. Craigie is as brilliant as she ever has been ; her characters are all illuminated with sparkling gems of description, and the conversation scintillates with 
an almost bewildering blaze.”— Athenaeum. 


A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Author of “ Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Second Edition. 


A 

A 


1 In this genre Mrs. Clifford holds very nearly the highest place among contemporary English novelists.”— StaiWard. 

“ We do not know any man alivo— save, perhaps, Mr. George Meredith—who could have wrttten it with the knowledge and insight displayed by Mrs. Clifford.'* 

GALLANT QUAKER. By Mrs. M. H. Roberton. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. Sheffield i.u a rapu. 


GREAT LADY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul.’’ 

•‘There is much skill in the study of the female characters, and the story is attractive .”—Manchester Courier. 

“ Brisk and readable.”— Spectator. “ An interesting and wholesome story .”—Birmingham Poet. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

"A l>oautiful rendering of the romantic life story of the hapless Mary Hamilton .”—Country Life. 

*' There can be no doubt that we hiw in ‘ M iry Hamilton ’ a most fascinating story—the most stirring and dramatic historical romance that has come in our 
way for a long time.”—Illustrated London News. 


The WOOING of SHEILA. By Grace Rhys. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 

“ This is a novel about Irish life, and we have rarely rend a book which reproduces so delightfully the charm and fascination of the Irish character.”— Atheneeum. 
“ A really tine l>ook ; a book that deserves to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who has lived in a novelist’s pages for many a day. Every scene and every 
incident has the impress of truth. It is a masterly romance, and one that should bo widely rea l and appreciated.”— Morning Leader. 

“ The story is a pretty one, very poetical, very dramatic, and full of tenderness and truth.”— Sphere. 

The SKIRTS of HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. Marriott Watson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. [second Edition. 

“ Unfailingly amusing.” — Globe. 

“ The book is written with a distinction of style which is not easily analysed, but which makes itself felt immediately.”— World. 

“ Mr. Watson’s light touch, his genuine sense of humour, his ingenuity, and, al>ove all, his polished and clear-cut style, will provide genuine entertainment.**— Pilot 
“ The reader is amused anti surprised at overy page.Ingeniously imagined, admirably pourtrayed .”—Saturday Review. 


FORTUNE’S DARLING. By Walter Raymond, Author of “ Love and Quiet Life ” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A quaint and charming story.”—Academy. 41 Mr. Raymond's admirers will be delighted with this story .”—Glasgow Herald. 

The STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of “ Children of the Mist,” “ Sons of the Morning,” 

Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“They are charming talcs of Devonshire lifo, told in local diction, picturesque and effective, and every one of them has some tender or humorous situation.” 
“Tragedy and comedy, pathos and humour, are blended to a nicety in this volume.”— World. Daily Telegraph 

“The whole book is redolent of a fresher and ampler air than breathes in the circumscribed life of great towns.”— Si*eetator. 

The DEVASTATORS. By Ada Cambridge, Author of “ Path and Gaol." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Powerful and suggestive.*’— Academy. “ A refreshing novel, with an uncommon and delightful heroine.”— World. 

The MILLION. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of “ Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The whole scheme of th9 book is brilliantly conceived and dramatically executed.”— Sunday Special. 

“ It is a powerful piece of writing, and in the intensity of its moral purpose the best thing the author has yet given ns.”— Morning Leader. 

FROM the LAND of the SHAMROCK. By Jane Barlow, Author of “ Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Miss Barlow has the truth in her, and the people she describes are roal people.”— Morning Lexter. 

“ A dolightftil volume.”— G’asgow Herald. “ Poetical and pathetic .”—Daily Telegraph. 

The YEAR ONE : a Page of the French Revolution. By J. Bloundelle Burton, Author of “The Clash of 

Arms.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Vivid and pictures-qne.”— Morning Advertiser. 

“ The historical background is painted in with no lack of strong colour, and the personnges excite a ready interest.”— eo/sman. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of “ Mehalah.” With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The book is one which will hold the reader’s attention from start to finish. An excellent story .”—Glasgow Herald. 

RICKERBY’S FOLLY. By Tom Gallon, Author of “ Kiddy." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MASTER of MEN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The LIFE of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Graham Balfour. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s net. 

• This, the authorised biography of Mr. Stevenson, will bo published on October lsth. Those of Mr. Stovo '.son’s admirers who desire to have a copy of the first 
edition of this book are advised to send in their orders to their bookseller, as it is probable that the first oditiou will be very quickly sold out. 

The LIFE of FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By Viscount St. Cyres. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PEACE or WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M. S. Methuen. With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, Is. [Seventh Edition. 

“The author of this small 1>ook lias at once taken a high place among English political pamphleteers. It combines not a little eloquenco, and a groat deal 

sustained force of statement, with a temper markedly at variance with that which is commonly known as pro-Boer.Writing as he does, Mr. Methuen has a rig 

to be rend, as he has been, widely, and to he read attentively.”— Guardian. 

DRAGONS of the AIR. By H. G. Seeley, F.R S. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The CONVERSATIONS of JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A., and JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest Fletcher. 

With many Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. fid. 

This highly interesting, racy, and stimulating book contains hitherto unpublished utterances of North cote during a period of twenty-one years. 

MESSRS. MET HUES' S SEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE u.ill be tent to any addrem. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LINKS with the PAST. By Mrs. Charles Bagot. 

With Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

MEMORIALS of the VERY REV. W. C. LAKE, D.D., 

DEAN of DURHAM 1808-1894. Edited by KATHARINE LAKE. Demy 
8vo, with Portraits, 16s. 

IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By Bernard Holland. 

Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

FINLAND : its Public and Private Economy. By 

N. C. FREDERIKSEN, formerly Professor of Political Economy in 
Copenhagen University. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 

THE BALANCING of ENGINES. By W. E. Dalby, 

M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E., &<*., Professor of Mechanical Engineering in the 
Finsbury Technical College. Demy 8vo, with nearly 200 Illustrations. 

A HANDBOOK of FERMENTATION and the FER- 

mentation INDUSTRIES. By O. G. MATTHEWS. Fully Illustrated. 

HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY and MORPHOLOGY. By A. 

KEITH, M D., F.R.C 8.Eng., Lecturer on Anatomy at the London 
Hospital Medical College. Demy 8vo, with nearly 250 Illustrations. 

A TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. By G. P. Mudge, 

A.R.C.Sc.Lond., Lecturer at the Polytechnic Institute, Regent Stnot. 
With 200 Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

PHOTOTHERAPY. By N. R. FInsen. Translated 

by J. H. 8EQUEIRA, M.D. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 

SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. By Charles Oman, 

Deputy Chichele Professor of Modem History in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated. ' 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE: A Reminiscence. By Lord 

MILNER, G.C.B. New Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 b. 0d. 

MONSIEUR VINCENT A Short Life of St Vincent 

de Paul. By JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of ** Stephen Remarx,” &c. 
With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

HUGH of LINCOLN. By Charles Marson, Vicar of 

Hambiidge, Taunton. Elegantly bound, with Portrait, 3s. 0d. 

BALLADS of the FLEET. By Sir Rennell Rodd, 

K.O.M.G. A New and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Poems. 
Crown 8vo. 


SOflflEHSCHElH & CO. 


THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA. 

By Clara Tsciicdi. With Coloured Portrait. Uniform with the author's 
** Marie Antoinette.” “ Eugenic, Empress of the French,'’ '* Napoleon’s 
Mother,” and ‘‘The Empress Augusta of Germany.” 7s. (3d. "Miss 
Tschudi has made a special place for herself in the exposition of regal 
ladies. She has won praise for her presentment of each; but, like the 
exceptional host, she has kept the best vintage till the last.”— Academy. 
‘‘As a biographer of crowned heads, Miss Tschudi has had notable 
success.”— Scotsman. 

A COUNTERPART OF “THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.’* 

THE LABYRINTH OF THE WORLD AND 

THE PARADI8E OF THE HEART. By J. A. Cowfwius. Translated 
by Count Liitzow. 6s. ‘‘More's ‘Utopia'and Campanella’s * Civitas 
Solis’ both intlucnccd -the writer of this allegory, which is more like 
* The Pilgrim’s Progress’ than any other work. Wo can heartily assure 
our readers that it is well worth reading, and that the translator has 
performed his difficult task admirably.”— llock. “The translation is 
conspicuous for its accuracy. It is, indeed, surprising that a foreigner 
should have attained such a mastery of our language. It will be found 
interesting to many readers. It is written in an excellent style, and the 
proverbial expressions with which it abounds give vigour to the 
narrative.”— Athtnttum. 


THE TRAINING OF THE BODY FOR GAMES, 

ATHLETICS, GYMNASTICS. AND OTHER FORMS OF KXERCISB, 
AND FOR HEALTH, GROWTH, AND DEVELOPMENT. By F. A. 
Sciimidt, M.D. ; and Eustace Milks, M.A., Amateur World Champion 
at Tennis, Ac. A very handsome volume ol 501 pp., with 307 Illustrations, 
large 8vo, with copious Index. 7s. rid. ''An a lmi ably full treatise. 
Few readers will fail to find in its pages that which appeals to tht-ir 
ceodsand experiences. Excellently produced and illustrated.”— Academy. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Their Influence on 

English History. By J. G. C. Mixchin. (Charterhouse. Eton, Harrow, 
Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, St. Paul’s, Westminster, Winchester.) es. 
“The book is filled with most interesting reading .”—Glasgow Herald. 
“The eight great public schools are here very adequately and graphically 
written of, and their influence on English history traced and proved.” 

Hook man. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


(1) PRINCE BABER AND HIS WIVES: The 

Slave Girl Narcissus and the Nawab of Lai put. By W. St. Clair. Os. 
“Tales of native Indian life, giving evidence of first-hand knowledge. 
The writer possesses imaginntion in no small degree.”— Bookman. 
“The author’s unusual knowledge of Indian life, and his insight into 
Eastern character, give the work a peculiar value.”— Scotsman. “ It. 
is long since we have read any tales more instinct with the naif spirit of 
the Eastern story-teller .”—Times of India. 


(2) THE MANSE GATE. By Tubal Cain. Cs. 

“Deserves high praise for the fearless candour with which it deals with 
hard facts and burning questions. We wish it were already in a six¬ 
penny edition, for we hail it as one of the first fluttering forerunners of 
the crusade that is to fill the years of our new century.” 

The loung Man. 

LIFE BY THE SEA-SHORE: An Introduction 

to Zoology. By M. Nxwniaiir, D.Sc. (Load.). 92 original Illustrations. 
3s 6d. not. “Thoroughly scientific, though intended for popular 
reading ."—Literary World . “ Well studied, interesting, and instructive.” 

Scotsman. 


KING EDWARD’S COOKERY BOOK. By Florence 

A. GEORGE, Teacher of Cookery in King Edward’s Schools, Birming¬ 
ham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. rid. 

TWO BABES in the CITY. By Christine Seton 

and ESTRA WILBRAHAM. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3g. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE FIERY DAWN. By M. E. Coleridge, Author 

of “ The King with Two Faces.” 6s. 

CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwiek. Author 

of “ The Grasshoppers,” “ The Inner Shrine,” &c. 6s. 

THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 6s. 

T’ BACCA QUEEN. By Theodora Wilson. 6s. 
HALF MY LIFE. By Capt. W. T. Hickman. 6s. 
MR. ELLIOTT. By Isabella 0. Ford. 6s. 

THE BETTALEY JEWELS. By E. M. Balfour 

BROWNE. 6a. 


THE ADVERSARIES OF THE SKEPTIC; or. 

The Specious Present: A New Enquiry into Human Knowledge. By 
Alfrki* Hoddkr, Ph.D. 6*. “Treated with much care, yet with 
sufficient boldness to aronse the reader t j take sides with L>r. Hodder, or 
Prot. Royce and Mr. Bradley.”— Scotsman. 

BEOWULF AND THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG: 

A Prose Translation. With Introduction, Notes, Bibliography, &o, 
by John R. Clark Hall, M.A., Ph.D. 12 Illustrations. 6s.net. “A 
clever, scholarly, and eminently readable translation.”— Notes and 
Queries. “It probably, for scholarly purposes, represents the original 
better than either that of. Messrs. Morris and Wyatt, or that of Prof. 
Earle.”— Academy. “ No praise is too great for the art of the translator, 
who has also adorned his task with a great deal of admirably-put matter 
in the elucidation of the many difficult problems.”— School World. 

PROF. BICKERTON’S TWO NEW BOOKS. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE EARTH. With 5C 

Illustrations. 2s. 6d. “ Full of interest, instruction, and delight.” 

School World. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS. With 

Diagrams. 6s. “The book is admirably written.”— Nature. 

PAGANISM IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

Bv Rev. W. J. Wilkins, Author of “Modern Hinduism.” 3s. Gd. “Mr. 
Wilkins uses his Indian experience to produce from heathon source 
parallels, which are often curious, to details of Romanism.” 

Yorkshire Post. 

THE TIME OF TRANSITION; or, The Hope 

of Humanity. By Fredrick A. Hyndman, B.A (Oxon.). of the Inner 
Temple. Us. “ Reflections upon matters of religious, poetical, social, 
and domestic interest, as these present themselves to a thoughtful 
observer as one century goes and auother comes.”— Scotsman. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford St., Strand. 
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Messrs. BELL’S Announcements. 


/Messrs. BELL’S MINIATURE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS RELATING to ART 
(No. 2) is now ready and may be had on application. 


Super royal 4 to, £3 3s. net. 

HUBERT VON HERKOMER. R.A., 

HIS LIFE AND WORKS. By A. L. BALDRY. With 10 Photogravure 
Plates and about 100 other Illustrations. With binding designed by Prof, 
von Herkomer._ _ _ [Ready. 

Small folio, £2 2s. net. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. An 

Illustrated Chronicle of his Art and Life. By H. C. MARILLIER. 
Second Edition, abridged and revised, with 1*5 Photogravure Plates and 
100 other Illustrations. With binding designed by Christopher Dean. 

___ [Ready. 

Continuation of Lady Dilke’s Work on French Art in the XVIIIth 
Centurv. 

FRENCH DECORATION AND FUR- 

NITURE IN THE XVIIlTir OENTTTRY. By LADY DILKE. With lfl 
Photogravure Plates, and 60 Half-tone Illustrations. Irapl. 8vo, 28s. net. 
Also a limited Large Paper Edition, with extra Illustrations. Folio, 
£2 2s. net. __ [Ready. 

Small 4to, 12s. fid. net. 

FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. By EDWARD 

C. STRUTT. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 62 other Illustrations. 
With binding designed by Christopher Dean. 

Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 

THE PRINT COLLECTOR’S HAND- 

BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum, Author of “Masters of Mezzotint.” With 
80 Illustrations._ [Ready. 

TWO BOOKS BY MR. BERNHARD BERENSON. 

THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 

ITALIAN ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. With 42 Illustrations. 
Small 4to, 108. 6d. net. [Ready. 

Contents : “Vasari in the Light of Recent Publications”—“ Dante’s Visual 
Images and his Early I llustrat ora Venetian Painting”—“Correggio”— 

“ Giorgione’s Lost Oiiginals ** Amico di Sandro.” 

LORENZO LOTTO. An Essay in Con- 

structive Art Criticism. Second Edition, revised. With 04 Illustrations, 
including many pictures which have never before been reproduced. 
Small 4to, 16s. net. 

Fcap. folio, £2 2s. net. 

THE CHATSWORTH VAN DYCK 

8KF.TCH-BOOK. By LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, London, Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and 
Works of Ait, Author of “ Anthony Van Dyck: An Historical Study of 
bis Life and Works.” With upwards of 10 Collotype Plates. 

The drawings in this celebrated Sketch-Book will here be reproduced by 
permission of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., for the first time. 

Two vols., small 4to, £1 Is. net each. 

HISTORY of theTOWER of LONDON. 

By Lord BONALD SUTHKRLAND-GOWKR, F.S.A. Profusely illua- 
trated with Photogravure Plates. 

Two vole., large post. 8vo. 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. By 

JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College. Cam¬ 
bridge. Largely compiled from new materials taken from the British 
official records. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 

In 6 vols., 6s. net each. 

A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. 

From the Fall of Constantinople. By the late THOMAS HENRY DYER, 
LL.D. A new Edit'on, revised and continued tc the end of the XIXth 
Century by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Maps. Vols. I. and II. Ready. Vols. III. and 
IV. Immediately. 

Two vols., demy 8vo, 15s. 

COVENTRY PATMORE. Memoirs 

and Correspondence of. By BASIL CHAMPNEYS. New and Cheaper 
Edition, revised. 


THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 

New Volume. 

The ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 

PAINTERS; Their Associates and Successors. By PERCY BATE. 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second 
and Cheaper Edition, with many now Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
7s. Od. net. 

Previous Volumes of the Series. 7s. 6d. net ouch. 1 

SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By MALCOLM BELL. 
LORD LEIGHTON. By ERNEST RHYS. 

SIR J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. By A. L. BALDRY. 

THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

New Volumes, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, 6s. net each. 

FRANCIA. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. [Rtculy. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By LEADER SCOTT. [Ready. 
MANTEGNA. By MAUD CRUTTWELL. [AV. 
REMBRANDT. By MALCOLM BELL. [Der. 
GIOTTO. By F. MASON PERKINS. ( 'Jan. 

WILKIE. By LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND- 
GOWER, F.S.A. [Feb. 

Others to follow. 

HANDBOOKS of theGREAT CRAFTSMEN 

Illustrated Monographs, Biographical and Critical, on the Great 
Craftsmen and Works of Ancient and Modern Times. 

Edited by G. G. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Editor of the “Great 
Masters ” Series. 

Imperial 16mo, with nnmerons Illustrations. 

The following Volumes are now in hand. 

THE PAVEMENT MASTERS OF SIENA, 
By R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. 

PETER VISCHER. By CECIL HEADLAM. 
THE IVORY WORKERS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By A. M. CUST. 

Others to follow. 

BELL’S M1NI4T0RE SERIES OF PAIHTERS. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, Is. net eaoh. 

PHOSPJECTtre ON A.I»aPX,ICA.TI03Sr. 

NEW VOLUMESof BOHN S LIBRARIES. 

PRESTCOTT’S CONQUEST OF 

MEXICO. Copyright Edition. With the Notes of JOHN FOSTER 
KIRK, and the Author's latest corrections. With a new Introduction 
by GEORGE PARKER WINSH1P, A.M. (Harvard). 3 vols.,3s. 6d. each. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. A 

Dictionary of Synonymous Words in the English Language, showing the 
accurate signification of words of similar meaning. Illustrated with 
Quotations from Standard Writers. By tho Yen. Archdeacon C. J. 
SMITH, M.A. With the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Re-issue in cheaper form, 0s. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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QUPHANT’S NEW BOOKS. 


BLACKIE & SON’S N EW ILL USTRATED BOOKS 

New and Revised Edition of “THE UNIVERSE.” 

By F. A. POUCHET. 

THE UNIVERSE; 

Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 

By F. A. POUCHKT, M.l>. Revised and Edited by J. R. AINSWORTH D« VIS.M.A.. Professor nf Biolnprv 
and Geology in Univrrsitv Collette, Aberystwyth Illustrated by 2(13 Engravings on Wood and 7 Coloured 
Pictures. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. <kl. . 


By O. A. TTENTY. ; 

WITH ROBERTS to PRETORIA; 

a Tale of the South African War. With 12 Full- 
page Illustrations by William Rainey, It.I., ami a | 
Map. Cloth dopant, Cs. , 

AT the POINT of the BAYONET: | 

a Tale of the Mahratta War. With 12 Full-page | 
Illustrations by Wal Paget, and 2 Maps. Cloth I 
elegant, Cs. j 

TO HERAT and CABUL: A Story of 

First Afphan War. With 8 Full-paRe Illustra¬ 
tions by C. M. Sheldon, and Map. Cloth elegant, 6 h. 

By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.X. 

IN QUEST of the GIANT SLOTH. 

With 6 Full-page Illustrations by J. Finnemore, 
U.I. Cloth elegant, 3s. Ikl. 

By E. ITARCOURT BURRAGE. 

CARBINEER and SCOUT: A Story 

of the ll(K)r War. With 4 Page Illustrations. 
Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

By H. ELRINGTON. 

IN the DAYS of PRINCE HAL; 

or. The Little Forester, Illustrated by Arthur 
Garratt, Cloth extra, Is. Gd. 

By FRED SMITH. 

THE BOYHOOD of a NATURA- 

LIST. Now Edition. With 0 1’ago Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

By HARRY COLLTNGWOOD. 

THE PIRATE ISLAND. New Edition. 

With 6 Pape Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

By S. BARING-GOtTLD. 

GRETTIR THE OUTLAW. New 

Edition. With 6 Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 

By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 

AN ORIGINAL GIRL With 8 Full- 

page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, (’loth 
elegant, <>s. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN. 

A GIRL of GALWAY. With 8 Full- 

page Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Cloth 
elegant, 0s. I 

By FRED SMITH. 

THE WORLD of ANIMAL LIFE. 

Edited by FRED SMITH. Profusely Illustrated 1 
with Engravings after F. Specht and other 
eminent artists. Cloth elegant, 6s. I 


By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 

THE DOCTOR’S NIECE- With r. 

Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Cloth elegant, 
3s. Gd. 

By BESSIE MARCH ANT. 

THREE GIRLS on a RANCH: 

a Story of New Mexico. With 4 Page Illustra¬ 
tions. Cloth elegant, 2 k. 6d. 

By .T. M 0ALLWELL. 

A LITTLE IRISH GIRL Illustrated 

by H. Copping. Cloth elegant, 2s. fld. 

By FLORENCE COOMBE. 

FOR the OLD SCHOOL. Illustrated 

by Paul Hardy. Cloth extra, 2s. 

By CATT. F. . BRERETON, R.AMC. 

THE DRAGON Of PCKIN : a Story 

of tho Boxer Revolt. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by W. Rainey, R.I., and Map. Cloth 
elegant, 5s. 

A GALLANT GRENADIER; a Story 

of the Crimean War. With 8 Full-page Illustra¬ 
tions by Wal Paget, and Map. Cloth elegant, 5s. 

By JOHN SAMSON. 

IN the DICTATOR S GRIP: a Story 

of Adventure in the Pampas and Paragmiv. 
With 6 Page Illustrations by Paul Hardy. Cloth 
elegant. 3s. Gd. 

By CHARLES SQUIRE. 

The GREAT KHAN’S TREASURE : 

a.Story of Adventure in Chinese Tartary. With 
0 Full-page Illustrations by Monro S. Orr. Cloth 
elegant. 3s. Gd. 

By ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
THOSE TWINS! With a Frontispiece 

and 28 Illustrations by 8. B. Pearso. Cloth 
elegant. 2s. 6<i. 

By JENNIE CHAPPELL. 
TERRIE’S TRAVELS ; or, The Adven¬ 
tures of a Small Boy, With 21 Illustrations by 
S. B. Pearso. Cloth extra, 2s. 

By SKELTON KUPPORD. 

HAMMOND S HARD LINES- By 

8KKLTON KUPPORD. New Edition. Illustrated 
by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. Gd. 

By JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 
LAUGH and LEARN: N ursery Lesrons 

and Nursery Games. By JENNETT HUM¬ 
PHREYS. New Edition. With 4 Coloured, anil 
many Black-and-White Illustrations. Square svo, 
cloth elegant, 2s. 0d. 


BLACK IE’S GRADUATED STORY BOOKS. 


Simple Stories by 

New Volumes of the Shilling Series. 

BEARS and DACOITS By G. A. 

HUNTV. New Edition. 

CRUSOES of the FROZEN NORTH 

111-Dr. GORDON STABLES. 

A Saxon maid. b 7 Eliza F. 

POLLARD. 

UNCLE BOB. By Meredith 

FLETJHKR. 

New Volumes of the Nlnepenny Series. 

CHERRYTHORPE FAIR. By 

MABEL MACKNKSS. 


By Elllnor 
By Bi:s-ie 


the Best Authors. 

LITTLE GREYCOAT. 

DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

TOMMY’S TREK. 

MARC11ANT. 

New Volumes a the Sixpenny Series. 

TWO LITTLE CRUSOES. By A. B. 

ROMNEY. 

THE LOST DOLL- By exnib 

CHAPPELL. 

BUNNY and FURRY. By Geral¬ 
dine MOCKLER. 


THE MAN OF THE MOMENT. 

Now ready .—With 15 Illustration*. Is. ; oloth, 1 s.Gel. 

SIR THOMAS LIPTON AND THE 

AMERICA CUP. By CHARLES T. BATEMAN. 

The Author has received much kind help from Sir Tlmmas, 
*o that tho I>ook iB as strictly accurate an it is intensely in¬ 
teresting. 

A’oip ready .—Crown Svo, 5*. 

ONESIMUS, CHRIST’S FREED- 

MAN. A Tale of the Pauline Epistle*. By CHARLES E. 
CORWIN. 

The period cover'd hy the, hoolc presents a most attraction field 
for the: novelist, and the author has availed f of the oppor- 

tunitu of prt*.ntiny a thrilling picture oj the h ie of the times. 

Note ready .—With numerous Illustrations, .is. Gd. 

THE SIGN OF THE CROSS IN 

MADAGASCAR. By Rev. J. J. KIPLING FLETCHER. 
Now read !/.—Price 2*. Gd.. cloth, red edges. 

PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 

HOME. Morning and Evening Prayer* for eight week*, 
with Prayer* for Special Occasions. Edited by a Committee 
of the United Free Church of Scotland. 

Now ready .—Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

MINISTERIAL LIFE AND WORK 

Being a Series of Lecture* on Pastoral Theology delivered 
at all the Scottish Universities, ut dcr the Authority of the 
General A«*oinhlv of the Church of Scotland. Bv .1A M ES 
STEWART WILSON, D.D., Author of “The Life-Educa¬ 
tion and Wider Culture of the Christian Ministry." 

Now ready.— Crown Hvo, 1*. 

THE KINGSHIP OF SELF-CON- 

TROL. Individual Problems and Possibilities. By 
WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN. 

RECENTLY PC HUSH ED. 

MISSION PROBLEMS AND MIS- 

SION METHODS IN SOUTH CHINA. By J.CAMPBELL 
GIBSON, D.D., Swatow. With Map and numerous Illus¬ 
trations. il*. 

A reviewer in the Daily News says: “ I have great pleasure 
In recommending the book to all who are interested in foreign 
missions, or the broader subject of the Far East." 

WINSOME WOMANHOOD; 

Familiar Talk* on Life and Conduct. By MARGARET E. 
SANGSTKR. With Illustrations. .Ts.ifd.net. 

“The volume is a fascinating one to all womankind, and 
chat* in the freshest, most delightful manner of the girl and 
tho woman."— Woman. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 

London; 21, Paternoster 8q. f E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


W. Thacker & Co/s New Books. 

Speeches by H E the Right Hon. Lord 

CURZON of KEDLESTON. G.M.S.I., G.C.I.E., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, lt>}»S-l901. Hvo, cloth, 
7s. 6il. net. 

The Great Anarchy : Sketohen of Military 

Adventure in Hindustan during the period immediately 
preceding British Occupation. By H. G. KEENE. C.I.E., 
M.A., Author of "A History of India," “The Fall of the 
Mogul Empire." Ac. With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 8vo.tis.net. 

Representative Indians: Short Biotrra- 

phies of Forty Native Indian Statesmen. Philanthropists, 
Jurist*. Scholars Social and Political Reformer*. Jour¬ 
nalists, sml other*. By G. P. PILL A I, B.A. With Por¬ 
traits. Second Edition. [In the press. 

Clowes’ Naval Poeket-Book, 1901, Edited 

by L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. The most valuable Work 
of Reference now available, containing a Full List of Battle¬ 
ships, Ironclads, Guuboats, Cruisers. Torpedo Boats, a List 
of Dry Docks, anil other valuable information concerning 
all the Navies of the World. Sixth Year of Issue. Cloth, 
ltfrao, 5s. net. 

The Imperial Russian Navy, its Past, 

Present, and Future. By FRED T. JANE, Author of “All 
the World* Fighting Ships” “The Torpedo in Peace and 
War,” Ac., Ac. With l5o Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, :W*. net. 

The History of China. By D. c Boulobr, 

Author of ** Chinese Gordon,” “Sir 8tamf<.r«l Rallies,” Ac., 
Ac. A New Edition. Revised and brought up to date. <V»u- 
tnining Chapters <»n the Recent Concession* to the European 
Power*. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., 
demy Hvo, 21s. 

A Summer In High Asia. A Summer 

Ramble through Baltistau aud Ladakh. Bv Capt. F. E. 8. 
ADA 1R, Author of “ Si»ort in Laiiikh.” With a Chapter 
on I’entral Asian Trade hy Capt. S. H. GODFREY. Illus¬ 
trated, aud a Map of tho Route. Medium Svo, cloth extra, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Bullet and Shot In Indian Forest, 

PLAIN, and HILL With hint* to Beginners in Indian 
Shooting. By C. E. M. RUSSELL. M. R. A la»e K.-uior 
Deputy-(‘on«ervator of Forests. Mysore District. With a 
Frontispiece by C. Whymper. Second Edition. Demy hvo, 
cloth. 11*. «d. 

The Fighting Races of India. A Hand- 

hook hy P. I). IloNAUJEE, Assistant In the Military De¬ 
partment of the Government of India. Crown hvo. cloth. Hs. 
Au Account of the Sikh*. Gurkha*. Pathann, Baluchi*. Pan¬ 
jabis. Dogm*. Rajput*. Mahratta*, and other Tribes from which 
the ludiau Army is recruited. 

Whyte-Melville’s Works. Edition de 

Luxe. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. G. TI. Jalland. Cecil 
Aldeti, C. E. Brock, Bernard Partridge, H. M. Brock, and 
others. Euli volume contain* a Coloured Frontispiece on 
Japanese Wllum. Edited hy the Right Hon Sir HER¬ 
BERT MAXWELL. Bart., M.P. Demy Svo. handsomely 
bound, with gilt tops, hand-made, deckle-edged paper. 
Complete in 24 vols. £12 12*. net 

W. TH AC KBit A C0. g 2, Creed Lano, London, E.C, 


BLACKIE’S NEW 

By CHARLES ROBINSON—WALTER 
JERROLI). 

NONSENSE, NONSENSE. With 28 

pages in Full Colour, 36 pages in two colours, 
cover design and end paper*., by Charles Robinson 
Verses by WALTER JKRRoLD. Picture board, 
10^ inches by 8 { inches, cloth back, Os. 

Bv H. B. NKILSON. 

AN ANIMAL A B.C. With 24 pages in 

two colours, and 20 page a in black-and-white. 
Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 


PICTURE 800KS. 

By STEWART ORR —JOHN BRYMER. 

GAMMON and SPINACH, rictus 

by Stewart Orr, Verses by JOHN BRYMKR. 
Cover design and 21 pages in Pu’.l Colour. Picture 
boards, cloth back, 6s. 

By FRED SMITH. 

THE ANIMAL BOOK: a Natural 

History for Little Folk. With a Coloured Frontis¬ 
piece and 31 Full-page Illustrations by P. Soeeht, 
Crown quarto, 11J inches by 9\ inches, picture 
boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S NEW TOY-BOOKS. 

In prices ranging from 2s. to 3d. 

BLACKIE A SON’S New Illustrated Catalogue of Reward Books, 4c., &c„ tree on application. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 60, Old Bailey, 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 

SOME IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sods' 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 

THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 

(UNIFORM WITH THE “ TEMPLE ShAKESI’KAKE.” ) 

Edited by LEADING BIBLICAL SCHOLAR*. 

Inltvols. each with rrefnce. Note-. Mar)-, 4c , ami Photogravure Frontis¬ 
pieces mainl.v after the k'rcat English Artists. Cloth, Is. Let; limp leather, 
Is. 6d. uet per vol. Fie-r V'oi.itMt.s (immeiliately):— 

QENE8I8. Edited by I’rof. A. H. Satck, D.D., r.L.D. 

EXODUS. Edited by Prof. A. H. S. Ktsstor, D.f). 

Companion VoLt'Mt (shortly):— 

INTRODUCTION to HOLY SCRIPTURE. ]!r the ttielit Rev. W. Hor n 
CitriNrlK, I).D., D.C.L., I.or.t Bishop of Ripou. 

•,* Pot'full list of Editors and other particulars, see Special Prospectus. 

A LARGE-TYPE EDITION OF THACKERAY. 

THACKER AY’S 

PROSE WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT BY O. E. BROOK. 

Edited by WALTER JEKROLD. In 30 vols., 3b. net per vol. {See prospectus. 

By Sjieeinf Arrangement with Mexsrs. Smith, Eliter Co., the Prose 
Works wilt be issued COMPLETE at the. rote of out novel monthly, com- 
meneing in October xcit'i VANITY FAIR (3 vols. . 


HAZLITT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Edited bv A. R. WALLER and ARNOLD GLOVER. With Intro¬ 
duction by W. E. HENLEY. With Photogravure Portraits. 12 vols., 
7s. Od. net ]>er vol. (Limited to 50o sets : vuls. not sold st para felt/.) 

[Set prospectus. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

Ed Pod bv ARNOLD GLOVER. With Introduction by AUSTIN DOB¬ 
SON. With 100 Illustrations by Herbert Rnilton, and numerous Photo¬ 
gravure Portraits. In 3 vols., large medium 8vo, Cl 2s. 0,1. net. Also 
Large-Paper Edition, with 30 Tinted Photogravure Portraits, limited to 
loo copies, price to be obtained of the Booksellers. \_Ses prospectus. 

FLORENTINE VILLAS. 

By JANET ROSS. Illustrated with Photogravure of Zocohi’s Engrav¬ 
ings, and Text Illustrations by N. Erichsen. C3 3s. net. Also limited 
Edition ile Luxe, of the Booksellers. [&■e prospect us. 


NAPOLEON’S LETTERS TO JOSEPHINE. 

Edited H. F. HALL. With Notes interspersed, showing the Events 
_concurr entl y Taking Place. 7s. Gd. net. 

LADY CHILLINGHAM’ sThOUSE PARTY. 

An English Version of “ La Monde oil l’on n’onnuie.” By Dr. SEBASTIAN 
EVANS and F. B. GOLPXEY. Illustmtod by II. M. Brock. 3s. Gd. net. 


HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 

SHOOTING. By A. Innes Shand. Illus- 

trated by H. L. Richardson and J. Smith. 7s. fld. net. 

MCDUCVAL TOWN 8ERIE8. 

SIENA. By R. L. Douglas LONDON. By H. B. Wheatley. 
CAIRO. By Stanley Lane Poole. 

CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

A SUMPTUOUS APT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

8 TOBIES of the TUB HAN ARTI3TS. By Albinia WherTy. 

Illustrated with over 50 Reproduction*. 10*. Od. net. 

GRIMM’S PAIBY TALES. Edited by Marian Edwards. 

With 103 Illustrations by R. Anuinn Hell. os. net. {Jus! published. 

THE GOSPEL STORY of JESU8 CHRIST. By Ida W. 

HUTCHISON. Hlustrated by Patten Wilson. Ss.net. 

ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND.— Second Volume. 

THE REIGN of KING 00LE, With 200 Illustrations by 

Charles Robinson. 4s. 6d. net. 

SAINTS of ITALY: Legends Retold by Ells Noyes. 

Illustrated after Old Masters by Dorn Noyes. 4s. 6d. net. 

BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. By Edmund Selous. Illustrated 

by Rev. H. D. Astley. 4s. fld. not. 

THE BAIRN BOOKS. 

Illustrator in Colours by Chfis. Robinson. I*, fid. not: or. 2 vola. inbox, 
2s. 0d.net. Fis-t Voi.fMK.c-A BOOK of OAY8 _ THE FARM BOOK. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NEW HOOKS ON APPLICATION. 


WORDS by an EYEWITNESS: the Struggle in 

Natal. By “LINESMAN.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 

“ Words by an eyewitness! You h,tcc there the words which a son of 
Adam, looking on the phenomenon itself, saw fittest for depict tiring it." 

Cari.ylk. 

LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 

SIR ROBERT MURDOCH SMITH, K.C.M.G., 

Royal Engineers. By his Son-in-Law, WILLIAM KIRK DICKSON. 
With Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15». net. 

[Ready October 7. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. By Andrew Lang. Being 

the New Volume of “ Modern English Writers.” Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

{Ready. 

CECIL RHODES: a Study of a Career. By 

HOWARD HENSMAN, Author of “A History of Rhodesia.” In I vol., 
small demy 8vo. {Shortly. 

SEPOY GENERALS: Wellington to Roberts. By 

G. W. FORREST, C.I.E., India Otlice. With Portraits. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. {October 2S. 

THE EARLIER RENAISSANCE. By Professor 

SAINTSBURY. Being Volume V'. of “Periods of European Literature.’* 
Crown 8vo, os. net. [Ready October 21. 

THE COLLECTED WRITINGS of JANETTA, 

DUOHE88 Of RUTLAND. With Portraits and Illustrations. In 
2 vols., post 8vo. [In the press. 

HURRAH for the LIFE of a SAILOR! Fifty 

Years in the Royal Navy. By Admiral .Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, 
K.C.lt. With numerous Illustrations. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8vo, Gs. 

A HANDY VOCABULARY: English-Afrikander, 

Afrikander-EnglisU. For the Use of English-Speaking People in South 
Africa. By G. M. G. HUNT. Small Nvo, Is. [Ready. 

A PALACE of DREAMS. By Ada Bartrick 

BAKER (Ada L. Buddkn). In 1 vol., crown 8vo. [ Immediately. 

LEADERS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in the 

NINETEENTH CENTURY, By S. H. MKT,LONE, Author of 
“ Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction.” In 1 vol., crown 
8vo. [in the press. 

IMMORTALITY, and other Sermons. By Rev. 

ALFRED WILLIAMS MOMERTE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College: and Morning Preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital, London, Ac. Crown 8vo,5s. [Ready October 14. 

SHIPS that PASS in the NIGHT. By Beatrice 

HARR ADEN. Twentieth Edition. Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations, 
3s. Od. iRcady. 

AT HOME in FUI. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 

With 7 Illustrations by the Author. Cheap Edition. Large crown 
8vo, 0s. [ Ready. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE MOST FAMOUS L0BA. By Nellie K. 

BL1SSETT, Author of “ Wisdom of the Simple,” “The Concert Di rector,’* 
Ac., Ac. With a Frontispiece. [Ready. 

JOE WILSON and HIS MATES. By Henry 

LAWSON, Author of “ The Country I Come From,” Ac. [Immediately. 

MONSIEUR MARTIN: a Romance. By Wymond 

CAREY. 

A MAN of DEVON, and other Sketches. By 

JOHN SIN JOHN, Author of " Villa Ruboin,” “Jocelyn,” Ac., Ac. 

[October 14. 

THE END of an EPOCH. By A. Lincoln Green. 

_ [October 2M. 


J. M. DENT A CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, Londou, W.C. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SOME NEW and FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


FROM THE HOUSE OF 


George Newnes, Ltd. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Plays and 
Poems. 

A New Pocket Edition in 3 vols. Printed in large, clear type on extremely 
thin but thoroughly opaque paper. Each volume, though 800 pages, will 
measure not more than i in. in thickness. Bound in limp lambskm, 
price 3s. 6d. net per vol. 

UNIFORM WITH ABOVE IN SIZE AND STYLE. 

The Complete Poems of John Milton. 

In 1' vol., price, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; lambskin, 8s. net. 

The Poems and Songs of Robert 
Burns. 

In 1 vol., price, cloth, 2a. €d. net; lambskm, 3a. net. 

Bon Quixote. 

In 1 vol., price, cloth, 8s. net; lambskin, 3s. 8(1. net. 

Modem Mural Decoration. 

By A. LY8 BALDRY. With 70 Full-Page Illustrations, 4 of which fire 
in colours, and many otherB in the text. Crown 4to, price 12s. 6d. net. 

THE OAXTON SERIES. 

ILLUSTRATED REPRINTS OF FAMOUS CLASSICS. 

Printed in large, clear type on antique wove paper, with Photogravure Frontis¬ 
piece, and from 10 to 14 Illustrations by well-known artists m hlack and 
white. Small fcap. 8vo, 01 in. by 4i in., cloth limp, gilt lops, designed end¬ 
papers, 2s, 6d. each net; limp leather, 3s. each net. 

Undine, and Aslauga’s Knight. 

By LA MOTTE FOUQUE. With Illustrations by Harold Nelson. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress from this 
World to That Which is to Come 

By JOHN BUNYAN. With Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 2 vols. 

In Memoriam. 

By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. With Illustrations by A, Garth Jones. 

The Serious Poems of Thomas Hood 

With Illustrations by H. Granville Fell. 

A Book of Romantic Ballads. 

Compiled from various sources, ranging from the Thirteenth Century to 
the Present Day. With Illustrations by Reginald Savage. 

The Sketch-Book. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. With Illustrations by Edmund J. 
Sullivan. 2 vola. 

The Story of Rosalind. 

By THOMAS LODGE. With Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 

Herrick’s Hesperides and Noble 
Numbers. 


In 2 vols. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

The First Men in the Moon. 

By H. G. WELLS. With Illustrations by C. E. Shepperson. Crown 
8vo, price Gs. 


Tregarthen’s Wife. 


By F. M. WHITE. With Illustrations by Frances Ewan. Crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 

Jim the Penman. 

By DICK DONOVAN. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 

“ Lem.” 

A New England Village Boy: his Adventures and Mishaps. By NOAH 
BROOKS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF FAIRY TALE8. 

Queen Mab’s Fairy Realm. 

** An Original Collection of Tales from the Literatures of England, France, 
Germany, and Spain. With 88 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 
Price 8s. 

A Real Queen’s Fairy Book. 

By CARMEN SYLVA (the Queen of Roumania). With 24 Full-Page 
Illustrations with designed borders in colours and Coloured Frontispiece. 
Price 6s._i_ 

NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Tales of Greyhouse. 

By R. S. WARREN BELL. With numerous Full-Page Illustrations, 
Price 6 s. 

Acton’s Feud. 

By F. SWAIN SON. With 12 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Heart of the Prairie. 

By JOHN MACKIE. With 12 Illustrations. Price 3s. 8d. 

Longfeather the Peacemaker; or, 
the Belt of Seven Totems. 

By KIRK MUNROE. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Boys of St. Elmo’s. 

By A. T. STORY. Price 3s. 8d. 

Valour for Victoria. 

By J. A. MANSON. Illustrated. Price Is. 6d. 

NEW VOLUMES IN “OUR NEIGHBOURS” 
SERIES. 

Dutch Life in Town and Country. 

By a Resident at the'.Hague. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 

Spanish Life in Town and Country. 

Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Italian Life in Town and Country. 

Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Lilies for English Gardens. 

By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. (Country Life Library.) 8vo, 10s. 0d. net. 

THREE NEW GIFT BOOK6. 

A Popular History of the XIXth. 
Century. 

By EDWIN HODDBR. Containing 760 Illustrated pages. Boyal 8vo, 
doth gilt, 108. 0d. net. 

Britannia Bulwarks. 

Containing 49 beautiful coloured pictures of British Warships, Past and 
Present. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

Beautiful Mamma. 

A Collection of 8tories about Children. By Miss WINIFRED GRAHAM. 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

THREE VOLUME8 IN THE LIBRARY OF 
U8EFUL STORIES. 

The Story of Fish Life. 

By W. P. PYCRAFT, With 18 Illustrations. Price la. 

The Story of Animal Life. 

By B. LINDSAY. Illustrated. Price Is. 

The Story of Euclid. 

By W. B. FRANKLAND. Price Is. 

The Animals of the Bible. 

By GAMBIER BOLTON, F.Z.8. With 54 Illustrations. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
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THE CARE of BOOKS: an Essay on the Development of Libraries and their 

Fittings from the Earliest Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. W. CLARK, M.A., Rcgistrary of the University of Cambridge. 18s. net. 

[Nearly ready. 

THE EABL7 AGE of GREECE- By William Ridgeway, M.A., Disney Professor of 

Archaeology in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Cains College; late Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork ; Author of the “Origin 
of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards,” Ac. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. now ready. 21s. 

SPECTATOR.—*• It is impossible to do justice to the close method of reasoning pursued by Mr. Ridgeway. Not one page of his six hundred and eighty-four is 
unnec* ssary or pointless, and we can only recommend all scholars who are interested in tho early literature and civilisation of Greece to study this—the most 
important of recent contributions to classioal scholarship.” 

FABLES and FOLK TALES from an EASTERN FOREST. Collected and Translated 

by WALTER SKEAT, M.A., M.R.A.S., F.A.I., sometime Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, lato of tho Federated Malay States Service, Author of 
“ Malay Magic.” Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. Fcap. Ito, white buckram, with Niue Full-page Illustrations und Map, 7s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the HEBREWS to the ROMAN PERIOD. With Maps. By 

R. L. OTTLEY, Rector of Winterbourne Bassett, sometime Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Seven Maps, 5s. 

SPECTATOR. —“ Mr. Ottley fuces with courage tho critical problem as it concerns Old Testament History. . . . On tho whole, Mr. Ottley’s book will be found 
a sober and cautious effort to accommodate tho old and the new. Something of the kind is absolutely necessary, and we are thankful for an honest and devout 
effort to supply the want.” 

GREEK and LATIN COMPOSITIONS. By Richard Shilleto, of Trinity College, late 

Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 0 d. net. [Nearly ready. 


LIFE and LETTERS in the FOURTH CENTURY. By T. R. Glover, M.A., Classical 

Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 

ENGLISH LAW and the RENAISSANCE (the Rede Lecture for 1901 .) With some 

Notes. By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
paper, Is. 6d. [Nearly ready . 


THE TEACHING of HISTORY. Edited by Lord Acton, Regius Professor of Modem 

History, and W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A. "With an Introduction by Professor MAITLAND. 2s. Cd. net. [Nearly ready. 

Among the contributors, each of whom will deal with a different aspect of history teaching, will be Professor Gwatkin, Mr. R. L. Poole, Dr. Cunningham, Mr. 
Tanner, Mr. Woodward, Mr. Marten, and Professor Ashley. 


THESAURUS PALAEOHIBBRNICUS. A Collection of the Oldest Monuments of the 

Gaelic Language. Edited, with Translation, Notes and a Glossary, by WHITLEY STOKES, D.C.L., Foreign Associate of the Institute of France, and 
and JOHN STRACHAN, M.A., Professor of Greek and Comparative Philology, Owens College, Manchester. In Two Volumes. Vol. I., 30s. 

[Nearly ready. 

ROBERT BROWNING as a RELIGIOUS TEACHER: being the Burney Essay for 1900. 

By ARTHUR CECIL P1GOU, B.A., Scholar of King's College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 0d. net. 

SPECTATOR “ A very careful study of a difficult subject. . . . Mr. Pigou’s essay may lie studied with much profit.” 


IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited, with a Commentary, by Arthur 

W. ROBINSON, B.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. Cd.; also IxidiuI in leather, with gilt top, 3s. Od. 


GUARDIAN.—" Simplicity, singleness of purpose, and self-snppressirn are the distinguishing characteristics of this edition of Tennyson s mnsterpiece. • • • 
We thank Mr. Robinson, therefore, on our own behalf, as well as that of tho 'general reader,’ for whom the l»ook has primarily been prepared, lor clearing a y 
some of these difficulties without raising others, and for allowing Tennyson to teach bis own lesson, as nearly as may be, in his own way. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 

General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of PHYSIOLOGY during the SIXTEENTH, SEVEN- 

TEEN'TH, and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By Sir MICHAEL FOSTER, K.C.B., M.P., M.D., D.C.L., See. R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy (Jvo, 9a. 

ZOOLOGY: an Elementary Text-Book.. By A. ^.Shipley,M.A., 


Christ’s College, Cambridge, and E. W. MACBRIDE, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lend.), Professor of Zoology in McGill University, Montreal. 
With numerous Illustrations. 10s. Cd. net. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—NEW VOLUMES. 

General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha-A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Begins Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 

A New List of net prices for the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges will lie sent on application. 

THE PSALMS. Books IV. and V., xc-cl. Edited by A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. f ready _ 
THE BOOK Of DANIEL. Edited by the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 

Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 2s. Od. net. 

GUARDIAN.— “Dr. Driver’s edition of Dnniel takes its place in the very front rank of the excellent series of commentaries to which it belongs. Its learning 
and completeness, indeed, lift it far above the level of a school or college text-book.” 


London : C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Aye Maria Lane. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S Autumn Announcements. 

THE BARBARIAN INVASION of ITALY. By Professor Pasqijale 

V lJiLAKl. Illustrated and with 3 Maps. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 

THE CONFESSIONS of a CARICATURIST: Beinpr the Autobiography of 

Harry J? urniss. Illustrated with over 300 Illustrations, many made specially for the volume. In 
2 vols. Super royal Svo, 32s. 

GIOVANNI SEGANTINI : His Life and Work. Edited by Luici V ILL A Hi 

\\ith upwards dl 80 Illustrations reproduced direct from the original paintinsrs. In 1 vol. With 
LhOcOgiavuro rrontispiece. Imperial 8vo, with specially designed cover, and boxed. Jtl Is. net. 

OLD uPF7,9l C TOWNS and VILLAGES of the ZUIDERZEE. By 

■nj'.L *,TuIN and J. («. \LLDllhER. Illustrated by J. G. Veldhecr and W. U. J. 2si;iuwenkanip. 
With decorative initials. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

IN the LAND of the BLUE GOWN. By Mrs. Archibald Little. 1 vol.» 

super royal 8vo. With over 100 Illustrations. 21s. net. 

BEFORE I FORGET : Being the Autobiography of a Chevalier d’lndustrie. 

Written by ALBERT CHEVALIER. Very fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, Ids. net. 

of SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. By Dr. G. M. 

1HEAL. Anthor of “ South Africa.’* “Theal’s Little History of South Africa,” Ac. Demy 6vo. 
cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 10s. 

in the EPOCH of UNIFICATION. By 

COUNTESS MARIINENOO OAKSARESUO. Cheap Edition. Demy Svo, cloth, 7b. fid. 

THE COLLECTED POEMS of MARY ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

/s. Ctl. 

HISTORY of FLORENCE. By Professor PASyUALE VlLLABI. Illustrated. 

Larifo crown Svo, clotli gilt, Popular Edition, 7s. (kl. 

THE HEART of the EMPIRE. StudieH in Problems of Modern City Life in 

England. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. Second Impression. 

IN TIBET and CHINESE TURKESTAN: Being the Record of Three Years’ 

Exploration. By Captain H. II. 1*. 1>EAS Y. With Appendices, Maps, and 80 Illustrations. Demy 
bvo, cloth gilt, Cheap Edition, 6s. net. 

A JILT’S JOURNAL. -By Rita. Crown Svo, cloth, 6g. [Gkesm Ci.oth Libiuuv. 
THE BOURGEOIS. By H. de Verb Stacpoolb. Crown Svo, cloth, Os. 

_ _ lGkkbn Ci.oth Ltiskaby: 

TWO BUSYBODIES. By Mrg. S. G. Arnold. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo 

cloth, Gs. 

YORKE the ADVENTURER, and other TALES. By Louis Broke. 

Crown Svo, cloth, Cfl. [Greh Cloiu Liukakv. 

CINDERELLA. A new long complete Novel by S. R. Cbockktt. 8 Illustrations 

Crown svo. Os. Cl;] b s Cloth Liuk'.mcv. 

A DOUBLE CHOICE. By James Baker, Author of “The Cardinal's Page,’ 

‘ Johu Westiicott, ’ “The Gleaming Dawn," “ Jly the Western Sen,” “Mark Tillotaon," Ac., Ac. 
Crown Svo, cloth, Os. l Gi:et!( Cloiu Libkw.v. 

DEATH, the SHOWMAN. By John Fbaser. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Grlkic Cloth Liuraky. 

THE MATING Of a DOVE. By Mary E. Mann. Crown 8vo, cloth, Gs. 

IGkeuc Cloih Library. 

BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP. By Louis Becke, Author of “Edward 

Burry," “ By Beef Hint Balm,” &c. Crown Rvo, cloth, (la. [ Gi;i. i:\ Cuira Liiiuakv. 

SOULS of PASSAGE. By Amelia E. Barr. Author of “Trinity Bells.” “Prisoners 

of Conscience,''Ac., Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. Gs. l Grkbn Cloth Liurvry. 

NINE UNLIKELY TALES for CHILDREN. By E. Nesiiit, Author of 

Thu Treusuiv Beckers," “The Would-ljc-GuoUtt, ' Ac. Profusely Illustrated. Crown Svo,cloth,0a. 

THE WOULD-BE-GOODS. A Continuation of “ The Treasure Seekers.” By 

E. NKBBIT. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6a. 

THE DISCIPLE. A Novel. By Paul Bourget. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER. By Charles F. Pidgin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
BERGEN WORTH. By Wallace Lloyd. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

UP FROM SLAVERY. The Autobiography of Booker T. Washington. Crown 

8vo, cloth, Gs. net. 

ALCOHOLISM—A STUDY in HEREDITY. By G. Archdall Reid. M B., 

C.M., K.R.S.E., Author of "The Present Evolution of Man”; Lecturer on Heredity in the 
University of Edinburgh, Ac., Ac. Large crown 8vo. Gs. net. 

STEPHEN KYRLE. By Katherine Andrews. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

WHY NOT, SWEETHEART ? By Julia W. Henshaw. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

WALES. By.O. M. Edwards, Lecturer on Modern History at Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Large crown Svo, cloth, Os. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 

[The Story of the Nations Series. 

MEDIAEVAL ROME: 1073-1600. By William Miller, Author of “The 

‘ Travels and Polities in the-Near East,” Ac. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Willi Maps 

[The Sioby of the Nations Series. 


Haitians,' 
and numerous Illustrations. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 
By R. A. Armstrong. 


A BOOK FOR GIRLS. 

MARGARET HETHERTON. By E. L. Kiksow. 

8vo, cloth, 5s. 

MAKERS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 

THE BLUE BABY, and Other Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of “ Carrots,” 

Ac., Ac. Illustrated. Fcap. bvo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

THE HERB MOON. By John Oliver Hoiiuks, Author of “The School for 

Saints,” “ Robert Orange,” Ac., Ac. Crown svo, cloth, 2s. Gd. | Unwi.n’h Copyright Novels. 

THE STORY of the ISLE of MAN. By A. W. Moore, M.A., Author of “A 

History of the Imo of Man,” Ac., Ac. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, Is. 


London : T. FISHEli UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


CHATTOsWINDDS’S NEW BOOKS 

MR, M ANVIL LE FENN'S New 
Novel, THE CANKERWORM 

(bein;/ Episodes of a Woman's Life), 
is Non• Ready. Crown Xvn, cloth, 6 *. 

Also A FIGHT TO A FINISH* 

by FLORENCE WARDEN. 
< 'rowii 8 ro, cloth, 6 s. 


A SOWER of WHEAT. By Harold 

BINDLosS. Crown Svo, cloth, 66 . 

“A strong, consistent piece of narrative, fresh aiul bracing. 
The book should appeal to most Englishmen.’* 

Munch nUr Guardian. 

“It is gratifying to see a writer of promise like Mr Harold 
Bind loss achieving a really fine book.. * A Sower of Whcnt * is 
really an epic of life in the Great North-West. Tln-re is a 
freedom and breeziness about it which is typical of that splen¬ 
did country, ami which no one could have put into his work 
win* was u<n at once a very sincere Inver of nature and an en¬ 
thusiastic believer in the future of Canada.” 

Hornin'/ Lv.adtr. 

“ We heartily rccommcud the book to all who want a good 
story.' - — bnilu Mail. 

“ A splendidly written story_To those desiring to know 

the ins aud nuts of settlement life * A Sower of Wheat’ is just 
the biuk.”— Irmh Tiling 

"The book is vividly real, tfce reader beiug continually 
fascinated by brilliant passages that make him feel as if he 
were taking part in the incidents described.”—LZo//*fs Aeu>«. 

THE TRIUMPH of HILARY BLACH- 

LAND. By BERTHA M MITFORD. Author of “ The Gun- 
Runner.” Crown svo, cloth, 6 s. 

“A spirited story.”— Academy. 

“Mr Mitford has given us in ’ The Gun-Runn-T,’ and other 
tales, many stories of absorbing and thrilling interest, but none 
more so than this yarn of 8011 th African life. Few writers have 
the 1 *ower of turning out a story which one reads with such 
zest from start to finish as lie does."— Scot swim. 

A tale i>f South Africa told with kuowledge, sympathy, ami 
spirit."— Out look. 

DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By 

I). CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “The Church of 
Humanity,” Ac. Crown Svo, elo h, 6 s. 

"A powerful story, which holds one’s curiosity and interest 
keenly sustained. Its writer has pioduced imthiug stronger, 
aud trie book is sure to be widely lead."— .xottman. 

“ Four hundred pages of strong writing ."—.•1 rude mi;/. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. 

Slil EL, Author of “The Lord of the Sea," Ac. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6 s. 

THE HOUSE on the SCAR: a Tale 

of South Devon. By BERTHA THOMAS. SECOND 
EDITION. Crown bvo. cloth, 69 . lOcf. 10. 


A BLIND MARRIAGE. &e. By 

(JEOROE R. SIMS. Crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6J. [Ocl. 10 . 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 


THE BLUE DIAMOND. By L. T. Mkahk. 

TERENCE. By B. M. C kokbk. With 6 Illustra¬ 
tions by Siducy 1 ageU 

THE INIMITABLE MR8. MA88INQHAM. 

By HERBERT CoMITON. 

ANDROMEDA. By Robert Buchanan. 

PHILIP WIN WOOD. By R. Neilsow Sikpiik.ys. 

HA r HERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Molls- 

worth. 

POCKET VOLUMES, handsomely printed uj.cn very thin 
paper, clotli, gilt top, ’.is. net each ; leather, gilt edges 
ms. net each, 

THE ST; flARTlN’S LIBRARY. 
THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 

By CHARLES KEADE. 

“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 

MEND.” Byl lJAHLES READE. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and 

BOOKS. Ity K. L. STEVENSON. |0rf.J*r In. 

IN MEM0RIAM : Memorial Verses 

for Every Day iu the Year. .Selected and Armuced l.y 
Ll’CV RIDLEY. Small t«vo, cloth, red edges, 6 d. net ; 
leather, .‘K 6 d. net. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: a 

Life study in Criticism. By II. BELLYSE B.YILDoN, 
SECOND EDITION, Revised. W itli a New Preface, aud 
- Portraits. Crown “vo, Luoknun. 6s. 

Lon clou; U ii a 110 & Wind us , 1 1 1, St. Martin' a Lane, W ,C. 
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The Literary Week. 

We publish this week a Supplement containing a classified 
list of books announced for publication during the autumn 
season. 


Me. Lockwood Kipling’s illustrations to Kim, which is 
reviewed in another column, while admirably illustrating 
the story, present a novel appearance in book illustration, 
being reproduced from bas-reliefs. Kim was published 
simultaneously in England, the Colonies, the United States, 
Canada, Germany, France, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
and it is said that this story cost Mr. Kipling more work 
than any of his former books, some of the sections having 
been re-written a dozen times. Mr. Kipling continues his 
custom of printing snatches of original verse at the beginning 
of the chapters. They vary in interest and quality. One 
runs thus: 

Here come I to my own again— 

Fed, forgiven, and known again— 

Claimed by bone of my bone again, 

And sib to flesh of my flesh ! 

The fatted calf is dressed for me, 

But the husks have greater zest for me, 

I think my pigs will be best for me, 

80 I’m off to the styes afresh. 


It is well known that many men holding appointments 
in Government offices devote a portion of their leisure to 
the writing, and also to the reviewing, of books. Never¬ 
theless it was something of a surprise to a certain 
highly-placed and exclusive official to discover the other day 
that two of the reviews of an important book lately 
published by him were from the pens of the two juniors 
in his department. 

There is an admirable suggestion for unsuccessful 
novelists in the practice which has just been adopted by 
the Rev. William Fergus, of Blvthswood Church, Glasgow. 
Mr. Fergus is about to publish a novel called “Satan’s 
Holiday,” upon which he has long been engaged. By way, 
presumably, of advertising it, he has begun to read portions 
of the manuscript to his congregation. Mr. Fergus says he 
does not wish to offend Scottish prejudice by any disturb¬ 
ance of use and wont, and hence, before beginning to read 
from his novel, he announces that anyone desiring to leave 
may do so. 


The forthcoming edition of the Collected Poems of 
Madame Duclaux will contain in a preface the following 
pretty and modest explanation of her identity and per¬ 
formance : 

Persuaded that no English readers will remember two 
foreign names, in addition to an English one, in con¬ 
nection with the person of one minor poet, I have reverted 
to that which I bore when first I wrote them. Mary 
James Darmesteter has no longer a right to exist. As 
regards the English public, Madame Duclaux has given no 
proof of her existence; she has before her a future of 
French prose, and leaves her Euglish verses to Mary 


Robinson. . . . Entirely lyrical, intellectual, or 

romantic, these poems must sound as the merest tootling 
of Corydon’s reed-pipe in ears accustomed to a heroic blare 
of trumpets or expecting the mystical melody of Tara’s 
harp. 


The current issue of the Candid Friend contains the 
following “ Special Notice ” : 

The proprietors greatly regret to have to inform their 
readers that the founder and editor of this paper, Mr. 
Frank Harris, whose personality and ability are too well 
known to need oommendation from them, has been com¬ 
pelled by ill-health temporarily to resign the editorship. 
They can but trust that Mr. Harris’s health may soon be 
restored sufficiently to permit him to resume the duties of 
the position; and, in the meantime, notwithstanding his 
absence abroad, they hope to be helped by his counsel and 
ripe experience. 


Chapter IV., Book I., of Mr. H. H. Joachim’s A Study 
of the Ethics of Spinoza is entitled “ God and His Modes.” 
This was misread by a certain scribe as “ God and His 
Moods,” and drew from him the comment: “ Dear me I 
What an excellent title for an article in the Spectator." 


Mr. Hall Caine in a speech the other day in the Isle 
of Man, referring to The Eternal City, said “ the Protestants 
complain that- it is not Protestant; the Catholics that 
it is not Catholic.” Our complaint is that it is not 
interesting. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. Bernard Shaw is to re-issue 
Cashel Jiyron's Profession in a revised form with a new 
preface. Stevenson found this witty satire on the conven¬ 
tional view of life much to his taste. Mr. Shaw is also 
about to publish a new version of the story in Elizabethan 
blank verse, entitled The Admirable Bushville; or, Constancy 
Unrewarded , and A Note on Modern Prize-fiyhting. 


The agricultural labourer will figure prominently in a 
volume, about to be issued, written by Mr. George Bourne, 
the author of a novel called .4 Year's Exile. The book is 
entitled The Betteswnrtli Book, and it consists simply of an 
exact record of actual “ talks with a Surrey peasant,” the 
peasant being an old man employed by the author for many 
years past as a gardener. Mr. Bourne achieved a consider¬ 
able degree of intimacy with this peasant, who reveals his 
mind on nature, the weather, employers, animals, social 
customs, Ac., &c., with much more freedom than labourers 
are wont to exhibit, except among themselves at the village 
inn. The book is put forward as a sociological document. 


Mr. Jacob A. Rns, author of that powerful and 
suggestive book, How the Other Half Lives, is about to 
publish, through Messrs. Macmillan, The Making of an 
American. Mr. Riis is a Dane. Once a starving day- 
labourer, he is now one of the right kind of philanthropists 
in New York. 
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Tiiby are discussing in America the desirability of reviving 
literary patronage. “ Were it not better to seek to please a 
wealthy gentleman of taste and culture than a vast rabble 
who demanded so many million pages of writing per annum, 
to supply a mental opiate in the intervals of toiling, eating, 
and sleeping ? ” The answer to this is that the manu¬ 
facture of mental opiates for the million is not the whole of 
the literary activity of to-day, and that if the advocate of 
patronage will open his eyes he will see that there is a public 
(far exceeding in enterprise and wealth any conceivable body 
of patrons) who do make honest and aspiring literature 
possible. The ease with which an artist can get good work 
published and recognised nowadays is ahead of anything 
that was possible in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, and his opportunities are slowly but surely widening. 
This is the way of freedom and naturalness. It is odd, too, 
that the writers who clamour for patronage as the remedy 
for the reign of money in the book-market suggest that this 
patronage should be the hobby of millionaires. “What we 
want is the millionaire turned publisher,” says a Chicago 
novelist and essayist. The artist is to write, and the millionaire 
is to stand the racket in exchange, we suppose, for dedica¬ 
tions. We see no salvation here. Moreover, the evidence 
that there is a flood of genius dammed up, waiting only the 
turning of a golden key, is scarce and unconvincing. 


Reminiscence and old-time gossip lend their aromas to 
the September issue of the Anglo-Saxon Review. Mr. 
John Fyvie writes about “ The Most Gorgeous Lady 
Blessington” in the comment-cum-quotation style which, 
unless it is done very badly indeed, is always interesting. 
Similarly Lard Ronald Sutherland Gower tells the life-story 
of another grande dame , to wit, Anne Luttrell, Duchess of 
Cumberland, whose unfinished portrait by Gainsborough was 
hardly known until Queen Victoria lent it to the Guelph 
Exhibition. Personal recollections of Rubinstein employ 
the pen of another gossipper, and Sir Algernon West, who is 
a social encyclopaedia, strings together his memories of some 
“Celebrated Women of Recent Times.” The flow of old 
memories is continued by Mrs. Amelia Young, who makes a 
volume of The World (1787) give up ins quaintnesses, and 
by Mr. Wilfrid Sheridan, who brings forward some unpub¬ 
lished letters bearing on his ancestor, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. In one of these the traditional “ Sherry ” is all 
himself: 

Chancery-lane, nr. Holloway’s, 
Wednesday. 

Dear Shaw,—I wish extremely you could call on me at 
the Albany before ten this evening; if not, I will meet you 
here punctually at twelve.—Yours truly, 

R. B. Sheridan. 

Alas t this note bears the indorsement of Shaw : 

He did not attend at either place herein mentioned. 
Mem. sent me to Mr. Moore, who, he said, had some money 
for me from him (Sheridan) I met Mr. Moore and men¬ 
tioned this. His answer was that he had none, &c. 

Altogether, a good number of the Anglo-Saxon , and not 
nearly so wanting in actuality as we have made it appear, 
for Mr. Julian Corbett writes on War Correspondence, Mr. 
Frederic J. Crowest on Coronation Music, and Mr. Earl 
Hodgson on Liberalism. 


Students of the religious novel—a form of fiction which 
we are told stands next on the rota of popularity—may like 
to make a note of some remarks dropped by Mr. James 
Macarthur, the pleasant literary gossipper of Harper's Weekly 
Mr. Macarthur says : 

Recently I had occasion to remark the distinction which 
Robert Eh mere and John. Injlesanl gained, in their time, as 
religious novels. I wonder if, half a century hence, they 
• will be as entirely forgotten as is Miss Jewsbury’s Zoe, or 


The Two Lives, which had its little day fifty years ago, and 
long since ceased to be. Zoe was not only the precursor of 
Fronde’s Nemesis of Faith, published three years after it in 
1848, but of Robert Elsmere. It is of some importance to 
recall the appearance of this work, for in modern English 
fiction Zoe was the first novel in which the hero’s career is 
made dependent on the victory of modern scepticism over 
ancient and orthodox belief. Like Robert Elsmere, he 
renounces religious orders and hierarchical distinction, and, 
burning with the desire to serve his fellow-men, devotes 
himself to humanise a half-savage people in one of the 
wildest iron districts of South Wales. His unwearied 
efforts are beginning to reap some reward when Mirabeau, 
on the eve of the French Revolution, arrives in England, 
and makes fierce love to the heroine, and a Methodist 
revival also reaches the village in which the hero has been 
labouring. The irony and tragic force of the closing 
chapters are very striking. The career of Miss Jewsbury’s 
hero ends in his being cast forth from the village as an 
emissary of Satan, amid the storm provoked by a rude 
and ignorant Methodist ranter. Although, like Robert 
Elsmere, he also is cut off by premature death, it must be 
said that the close of Zoe is far less commonplace than that 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel. 

Have any of our readers an acquaintance with Zoe ? 


The Fortnightly has a good article by Mr. Harold Spender 
on Ravenna. “ How lonely she lies to-day 1 Fringed with 
her melancholy pines, and lulled with no music except the 
croaking of the frogs, there she sinks into silent decay. Her 
streets are grass-grown. Her churches are empty. The 
very tourist shrinks from her depressed hostelries. He tries 
to come for the day and speeds away for the night, frighted 
by some vague rumour of fever, or ignorant of her claims to 
renown. And yet Ravenna took from Rome the fading 
glories of the latter Empire, and was lit for a brief space 
with the glory of that mighty sunset. Here was the twilight 
of the gods.” Mr. Spender is soon standing by Dante’s 
tomb, and walking under the frontage of Theodoric’s palace. 
He does not, of course, forget Byron, but we could wish 
that Byron had enjoyed a more proportionate mention. 
There are not so many things in English poetry better than 
Byron’s “ Ave Maria ” stanzas in “ Don Juan.” Some imp of 
darkness or accident made us misquote Byron a fortnight 
ago. We offer his shade the appeasement of this: 

Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 

The time, the clime, the spot where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 

Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 

And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d with prayer. 

Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer ! 

Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of love ! 

Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 
Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above ! 

Ave Maria 1 oh, that face so fair! 

Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty dove— 

What though 'tis but a pictured image strike— 

That painting is no idol, ’tis too like. 

Some kiuder casuists are pleased to say, 

In nameless print, that I have no devotion; 

But set those persons down with me to pray, 

And you shall see who has the properest notion 
Of getting into Heaven the shortest way; 

My altars are the mountains and the ocean, 

Earth, air, stars—all that springs from the great Whole, 
Who hath produced, and will receive, the soul. 

Sweet hour of twilight!—in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 

Rooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o’er, 

To where the last Cesarean fortress stood, 

Evergreen forest! which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Drydeu’s lay made haunted ground to me 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee 
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It is interesting to have Mr. Spender’s note on the present 
state of the pine forest: 

The pines are not so thick as when Dante walked in the 
Yicole de Poeti, or even when Byron rode out to his daily 
pistol-practice. But there is no danger that the world will 
ever lose these immemorial trees, instinct with a world- 
melancholy, born partly of association and partly of their 
own gannt mournfulness—-lofty trunks, bare up to a great 
height, and then lifting their burdens of stiff fir into the 
blue Italian sky. There is something profoundly mournful 
about these stern sentinels of Ravenna in her decay. They 
are so unlike Italy. They seem to have been left behind 
by that Gothic army of TVodorie that encamped there, to 
keep watch and ward over the bones of all those wandering, 
hapless exiles from the North who have found in Italy at 
once their paradise and their grave. 


Lovers of Scott will do well to possess themselves of the 
October number of Chambers’s Journal for the sake of Miss 
Eve Blantyre Simpson’s article on “ Last Links with Scott.” 
Some of her facts and stories appeared recently in the British 
Weekly, but others are added, and the whole forms a very 
interesting and touching record of the recollections of the 
little and ever-lessening band of those who remember 
him. Undoubtedly the most striking of these memories 
is Mr. George Croal’s. He distinctly remembers the speech 
in which Sir Walter avowed his authorship of his Waverley 
Novels, and the storm of enthusiasm it aroused. 


Some interesting particulars concerning the proposed 
Victor Hugo Museum in Paris are given by the New York 
Times Saturday Review. The Museum will be opened on 
February 2(1 of next year as part of the centenary 
celebration of Hugo’s birth at f>, Place de Vosges, then 
known as the Place Royal. The prime mover in these 
celebrations is the aged M. Meurice, Hugo’s Boswell, known 
of late to English readers by his presentment of Hugo’s love- 
letters. M. Meurice is over eighty years of age, and he will 
crown Hugo’s and his own careers by giving to the Museum, 
besides a goodly sum of money, a collection of MSS., 
portraits, busts, books, and other Hugoana. Of M. Meurice’s 
unflagging devotion to Hugo’s genius, M. Henry Fouquier 
made eloquent mention recently in the Figaro as follows : 

I cannot imagine a spectacle more moving than that of 
this magnificent old man—for Meurice is over eighty—a 
writer of great merit himself, content still to figure sis a 
disciple. He has constituted himself the guardian of the 
fame of Victor Hugo—that master of an entire literary 
generation— a master who seems a god. Yet this god of 
poetry really needs some defence against the disrespect of 
certain writers of our day. It would not be difficult to 
find, with a little research, a certain tiny chapel—so very 
tiny that its officiating prnsts may appear giants—where 
one of the articles of faith is that there cannot be found in 
all the works of Hugo one page that is worth the 1 r oiseau Jvre 
of Verlaine’s bel ami, Arthur Rimbaud. . . . This sort of 
disrespect may well be classed as the worst of literary 
snobbishness. 

A Victor Hugo monument is to be unveiled, and the Victor 
Hugo revivals will fill the theatres. 


“Number from First to Sixth, according to taste and 
service of audience.” In this note referring to the 
blank left in the last line of each stanza of his new verses, 
“ M. I.," published in the Windsor Magazine, Mr. Kipling 
confesses the banjo. But the verses are a very good banjo 
libretto, and they will be appreciated by the Mounted 
Infantry: 

I wish my mother could see me now, with a fence-post under 
my arm, 

And a knife and a spoon in my putties that I found on a Boer 
farm; 


Atop of a sore-backed Argentine with a thirst that you couldn’t 
buy— 

I used to be in the Hampshires once 
(Glosters, Lincolns, and Rifles once), 

Sussex, Scottish, and Yorkshires once! (ad lib.) 

But now I am M. I.! 

That is what we are known as—that is the name you must call 
If you want officers’ servants, pickets, an’ 'orse-guards an’ all— 
Details for buryin'-parties, company cooks, or supply— 

Turn out the chronic Ikonas 1 Roll up the-M. I. ! 

I wish my mother could see me now, a-gatherin’ news on 
my own, 

When I ride like a General up to the scrub an’ ride back like 
Tod Sloan— 

Remarkably small on my ’orse’s neck to let the shots go by. 

We used to fancy it risky once 
(Called it a reconnaissance once), 

Under the charge of an orf’eer once, 

But now we are M. I.! 

That is what we are known as—that is the word you must say 
When you want men to be Mausered for one-and-a-penny a day. 
We are no dollar Colonials—we are the ’ome-made supply; 
Write to the London Ikonas! Ask for the-M. I. 


We hear great things of the success of the new art 
magazine, the < 'ontioisseur, of which Messrs. Sampson Low 
are the English publishers. The October number has a very 
prosperous and inviting appearance. Reproduction of master¬ 
pieces in colour is apparently to be one of the < 'onnouseur’s 
strong points, that of Morland’s “ Farmer’s Stable ” in the 
National Gallery being admirable. There is also an excel¬ 
lent facsimile of a colour print by Kunisada, “ The 
Travellers,” with a landscape in the background by 
Hiroshige II. In the Sale Room column we have 
an interesting alia pmlrida of notes, from which we “ lift ” 
the following : 

One of the most curious books that ever was written by 
an adept in the art of unravelling mystery was seen in a 
London sale-room a month or two ago. It sold for ten 
shillings, and was therefore not worth mentioning from a 
merchantable point of view, albeit it was cheap at the 
money. It is known as Hermippus Redirivus; or, The 
Sage’s Triumph over Old Age and the Grave ; the author, one 
Hans Heinrich Cohausen, it seems—for no name is given 
on the treatise —a physician born at Heidelsbeim in 1065, 
who had the misfortune to die, in spite of his theory, at 
the comparatively early age of eighty-five. Had he not . 
been knocked down by a cart at Miiuster, he ought to have 
been living still, for the method of prolonging the vigour 
and life of man, as laid down by this sage, makes it as 
certain as anything can do—on paper—that no one who 
follows it can possibly shuffle off this mortal coil in a 
natural way till he is as old as Methuselah. Cohausen, in 
his search for the elixir, had come across an inscription on 
an old monument, which set forth that Lucius Clodius 
Hermippus, whose remains were entombed below, had lived 
to the age of a hundred and fifteen years and five days, 
“anhelitu puerorum”— i.e., by imbibing the breath of 
young boys—and his treatise is written to prove that this 
is no fanciful inscription, but conveys the sober truth. On 
paper, as we have said, he proves his case up to the hilt, 
and it is a thousand pities that the Miinster vehicle deprived 
him of life just at the very moment when it was beginning 
to become interesting. Hermippus is dead, it is true, and 
he died young; but that was because he did not know 
the whole truth—he was but a pioneer whom an accident 
foiled. 


The Rambler rambles this week into a tirade against 
“ The Real John Milton ”— accusing him, of course, of 
treachery, double-dealing, and domestic tyranny. “ All 
through his Life, Self was his God.” After a rapid and 
unsparing summary of Milton’s political and matrimonial 
life, the writer remarks : “ He devoted himself to Poetry 
and the dragooning of his Daughters,” and that is all we hear 
of his poetry : 

He died with scarcely' a Friend in the World,’Jus natural 
sourness intensified by Poverty, Blindness, and Disease. 
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It iB difficult to commiserate him, for, whatever Admiration 
his Poetry may inspire, we cannot forget that he reviled 
his murthered King. He died with querulous Complaints 
about evil Times and evil Tongues, unrepentant of his own 
W ickedness, full of Envy and Malice at the Restoration of 
that national Happiness which his scurvy Soul could not 
share. 

Milton’s is one of those lives which can never be cast into a 
form acceptable to all. He lived in warring times and took 
sides, and his partisanship will always signify, because the 
struggles in which he was engaged will always be deeply 
significant. To this welter of forces in which his memory 
dwells, must be added the incompleteness of his character 
and its harsh and masterful elements. These again will 
always signify, because they share the undying significance 
of marriage. All of which is no endorsement of the 
Rambler's high jinks in the judgment-seat. 


Wk have received from Messrs. A. Constable & Co. a set 
of twenty volumes of their new edition of Shakes]ieare. It 
is well printed on good paper, and each volume contains an 
illustration, printed in colours, by such artists as -Mr. Byam 
Shaw, .Mr. Leslie Brock, Mr. Jacomb Hood, and others. 
The volumes are to be issued at fortnightly intervals, and 
will be sold separately at half-a-crown each. 


Wk suppose the juxtaposition of the following para¬ 
graphs, which appeared in a contemporary, was quite 
accidental: 

In a glove fight at Fort Erie yesterday, buvb Reuter’s 
Buffalo correspondent, Jim Ferns knocked out Frank Erne 
in the fifth round. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have in preparation the first 
volume of the Cloister Library, a new series, which is to 
contain a choice selection of works of a meditative 
character. 


Bibliographical. 

It is a little surprising to note in the lists of forthcoming 
books a new study of Walt Whitman. One would have 
thought that the last word had been said concerning that 
strenuous personality. It is only a few years since we had 
—all within the same twelvemonth—the books on Whitman 
by J. A. Symonds, J. Burroughs, and T. Donaldson, two of 
which, at least, were worthy of remembrance. Prior to that 
came books on the same topic by R. (L Ingersoll (1891), 
H. L. Traubel (18!M), and W. Clarke (181>2). Going 
farther back, we come across the volume on Whitman by 
R. Bucke (I 883). But the number of such things is legion. 
One of the earliest and one of the fairest estimates of 
Whitman was that which the late Robert Buchanan included 
in his David dray and Other Essays (1808). “Artistic 
sympathies,” he then wrote, “ Walt Whitman has none ; he 
is that curiously-crying bird—a prophet with no taste. He 
sees vividly, but he is not always so naturally moved to sing 
exquisitely. He has the swagger of the prophet, not the 
sweetness of the musician. Hence all those crude metaphors 
and false notes which must shock artists, those needless 
bestialities which repel prudes, that general want of balance 
and that mental dizziness which astonish most Europeans.” 

.Messrs. Ward & Lock have just issued a story by Mr. 
Le Queux called The Temptress , and .Mr. Le Queux has 
promptly called attention to the fact that the work is not 
a new one, having been brought out originally in 1895 by 
the Tower Publishing Company. There can be no objection 
to this fact being known, but it is not quite clear that 
Messrs. Ward A Lock were called upon to blazon it forth. 
Th'TC is nothing in their edition of the tale which states 
or implies that it is a fresh productof the author’s ingenuity. 
I assume that Mr. Le Queux parted with the copyright of 
the story, and that the Tower Company transferred it to 


Messrs. Ward & Lock “ for a consideration.” The resuscita¬ 
tion of The Temptress has led sundry reviewers to deal with 
it as a novelty, but that is nobody’s fault but their own. 
The incident should be of value to young authors, who 
should be careful, when surrendering their copyright, to 
make certain stipulations about the future of their work— 
about the manner and circumstances in which it may be 
reproduced by and by. If literary beginners nowadays 
commit acts of folly, it is not from want of warning and 
exhortation. 

Let us hope the best from Lord Dufferin’s promised 
Introduction to the new edition of the works of Sheridan. 
About those works it is not perhaps possible to say anything 
new, but assuredly Sheridan owes very little to his critics. 
Macaulay was hostile; Mrs. Oliphant was utterly at sea. 
The most sympathetic of his censors was, I take it, Hazlitt; 
we must remember, too, the essay by Leigh Hunt. One of 
the most competent of the commentators was Mr. Brander 
Matthews, U.S.A., who wrote the biographical sketch for 
the edition of Sheridan’s “ Rivals ” and “ School for 
Scandal,” American in origin, which Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus sent out in 1885. This edition, by the way, had 
illustrations from the pencils of Mr. E. A. Abbey, Mr. 
C. S. Reinhart, Ac. 

Sir Rennell Rodd’s appointment to Rome has induced a 
few people to remember that he is not only a diplomatist but 
a writer of verses. As a matter of fact, he has been publish¬ 
ing rhymes for two decades at least. Since 1881, when he 
issued Songs in the South, he has produced Poems in Many 
Lands (1883), Freda, and Other Poems (1880), The Unknown 
Madonna, and Other Poems (1888), The Violet Crown and 
Sonys of England (1892), and Ballads of the Fleet (1897). 
As Sir Rennell is only forty-three years of age, we may look, 

I dare say, for more such volumes. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder, who is to give us the authori¬ 
tative Life of J. R. Lowell, should already be tolerably 
well known to the English public. Messrs. Sampson Low 
published in 1882 his monograph on A 'oah Webster 
(“ American Men of Letters” series); and his Childhood in 
Literature and Art (1894) and History of the Utided States 
of Amerva (1897) have both had English publishers. 
Certain other books of his—such as Boston Town (1881), 
The Bodley Grandchildren (1882), 7 he Bodley Family in 
England (1883), The Viking Jlodleys (1884), Stories and 
Romances (188(5), Book of Folk Stories (1887), and George 
Washington (1889)—have also had some circulation in this 
country. Mr. Scudder, I may add, anticipated Mr. Herbert 
Paul in entitling a volume of critical essays Men and Letters. 
That was in 1887. 

The latest biography of Wagner is to come to us from 
America, being the work of Mr. W. L. Henderson, who is, 
I believe, a Transatlantic critic of some note. No doubt it 
will show reasons for its existence, but meanwhile we are 
pretty well supplied with Wagner memoirs of one sort or 
another. One of the first was that which the late Dr. 
Hueffer contributed to the “ Great Musicians ” series in 1883. 
Then came a translation of F. Muncken’s book (1891), 
F. Praeger’s recollections of the composer (1892), H. T. 
Finck’s monograph (1893), and H. S. Chamberlain’s work 
(1897), to say nothing of a big biography, from the German, 
now in course of publication. Of Wagner’s correspondence, 
of course, several volumes have been issued. 

The recent revivals of Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.” will no 
doubt help to enlarge the public demand for the volume on 
Henry, “ the typical mediaeval hero,’’ which Messrs. Putnam 
promise us. Messrs. Benson and Waller have made Henry 
popular in quarters where next to nothing was known of 
him. It is now about twelve years since the Rev. A. J. 
Church wrote for the “ English Men of Action ” a sketch 
of the career of Henry. The coming volume will probably 
be a more elaborate performance. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The Old Quest. 

The Hearts of Men. By H. Fielding. (Hurst & Blackett. 

10 s. Gd.) 

This is a book by itself. It is not a great book, nor an 
epoch-making book, nor a book that libraries and clubs will 
buy. Divines will not use it as a text for sermons, and it 
will not be discussed at dinner-tables to the accompaniment 
of wandering inspections of frocks and stealthy glances at 
the menu. Yet it is, in its way, a rare, an exceptional book. 
It is sincere from cover to cover, the work of a lonely, 
brooding, introspective, but not unhappy man, on whom 
the riddle and mystery of existence has pressed heavily, and 
whose inner life-task nas been to discover what he believes, 
and what is the meaning of the world’s many religions. 
It is the search for a new faith, by a man “ who did 
not find it, because he knew not what he sought.” Many 
writers would have cast their reflections into the form of a 
novel, as Mr. James Lane Allen did in The Increasing 
Purpose. Mr. Fielding has preferred the directer form of 
veiled autobiography. For that we are grateful. The Boy 
referred to impersonally through these pages is himself ; so 
is the Man. 

We have called The Hearts of Men an exceptional book. 
Thai, is so, and only an exceptional nature can produce an 
exceptional book. With this author the child was father to 
the man. As a boy he was of those (unenviable, unhappy 
few !) who take things hardly, who must for ever be asking 
why, who are not content with conventional theories from 
earthy elders, who will not be fobbed off with specious 
explanations. The curious, rebellious mind of this child 
was not quieted by contact with the world, as so often 
happens. The same questionings pursued him as a man, 
and it almost might be said that Providence or Fate worked 
with him, so that he might win through, helped by an 
exceptional environment, to his goal. Not for this seeker 
after God the distracting life of cities, competition, and the 
exhausting struggle to pay the way. His career sent him to 
the East, whence has come “ all our light,” the birthplace of 
religions, the home of those whom Max Midler has called 
“ the most spiritual race the world has ever known,” the 
country, conquered and yet in vital matters all unconquered 
by us, where “ they carry their religion about with them,” 
where “ they are proud of it,” where “ they desire all men 
to know it.” There, in a house half-way up a mountain 
side, he lived many years, much alone, with his books, his 
thoughts, and the marvel of the dawn, continually asking of 
himself and of nature: “ What is the truth of things ? what 
do yon mean ? And I—what do I mean ? What is the 
secret of it all ? ” 

Old questions! The libraries of the world are dark with 
books that have attempted to answer them. Shall we listen 
to this inquirer for a little ? He comes with good credentials. 
Many quiet lives have profited by his former book, The Soul 
of a People. That was an attempt to understand a people, 
the Burmese; to understand a religion, that of Buddha. 
But he could not rest in Bnddhism, although its rule of Law 
—unalterable, unchangeable—known by the Buddhist “ long 
before onr scientific men found it in the stars,” held him 
with a firmer grasp than any other religion. He must 
pursue his Quest. 

It is a simple narrative, the work of one who feels, rather 
than of one who thinks ; mystical if yon like, never philo¬ 
sophical. The sentences are short, the style candid as a 
child’s face. He has nothing new to tell. Who, outside 
science, has ? In the course of his inquiry tradition and 
authority are gracefully returned to their graves ; creeds and 
other inventions of subtle minds are gently discarded ; and 
in the hearts of men and women alive to-day, whose personal 
religion, whose daily conduct of life, rises above their creeds, 


he finds his answer. But his path was long and tortuous. 
Let us follow him a little. 

We pass over his boyhood, and the agony he endured from 
being unable to reconcile the week-day code as shown in 
the daily life of a public school, and the Sunday code as 
taught in chapel and at prayers; we pass the awakening 
that came from reading the Origin of Species and the Descent 
of Man. and come to the man who is, for better or worse, 
committed to his Quest. It will not be denied. He must 
find his way or perish. Surely, he reflects, not an impossible 
task. In this Empire of ours all the great religions are to 
be found. “ It is the home of Brahminism, and of the 
mystical forms of Hinduism. There are more Mohamme¬ 
dans here than under the Sultan of Roura. There are the 
Parsees here, fugitives long ago from Persia on account of 
their faith, the only sun worshippers who are left. There 
are Jews who came here no one can tell how long ago, there 
are Christians who date back may-be eighteen centuries, 
there are Armenians and Arabs.” 

If anyone want a faith here are enough and to spare. 
“ Then-fore,” thought the boy, who had now becomes 
man, “ I will seek here for what I want. I know what I 
want. I have it clearly before me. I have even written 
it down. It is not as if I was undertaking a blind search 
for something of which I was not sure. These are my 
three essentials; a reasonable theory of the universe, a 
workable and working code of conduct, a ; romise in the 
after life that gives me something to really desire, to really 
hope for, to be a haven towards which 1 may steer. I will 
take each subject, each section of a subject, separately and 
readitup. I will read up these faiths from books, I willstudy 
them as I can from the people, and I will see what they 
are. Surely somewhere can be fouud what I desire, what 
I desire so greatly to find.” 

He bought shelves of books, and read them intently, hope 
always lurking in the unturned leaves. Books on Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, Judaism, Parseeism, Confucianism, 
Jainism he read, and on many other strange faiths. But 
most of all he read about Buddhism. Several years of his 
life were thus spent. Then he collected certain ideas from 
various faiths, correlated and compared them ; and, after 
endless labour, he had advanced no farther, we gather, than 
the conception (there the savage and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
join hands) that “ God is the Big Man who causes things.” 
One by one this Solitary rejected the faiths of the world, 
till there were left to him but two—Christianity and 
Buddhism—and these in time went the way of the others. 
He found neither in Christ nor in Buddha the models men 
follow, “ because men are sure that, though there be truth 
in their teachings, yet it is not all the truth, though there 
be beauty yet are there other beauties as great, nay greater 
than these.” And so, by slow degrees, always simplifying, 
he began to feel his way towards his goal, getting his first 
glimpse the day he realised that “ God arose, never out of 
reason, always out of instinct.” Finally he turns away 
from the creeds that the spiritual geniuses of the world have 
formulated, puts his books aside, and steps down into the life 
around him, saying : “ Man and his necessities are the 
eternal truth, and all his religions are but framed by himself 
to minister to his needs. I will now go to those who know 
because they know, not because they think. My books shall 
be the hearts of men.” 

There Part I. of The Hearts of Men ends. In Part II. 
he tells how, following this clue, he found the path that led 
to peace. He had learnt “ never to be deceived by theories 
or professions” ; that “ the desire for immortality is one of 
the strongest of all the emotions ; but the ideal which the 
theologian offers to the believer to fulfil his desire has no 
attraction. The more it is defined the less anyone wants 
it. . . . Dogmas and creeds are rot religion. . . . 
Never mind what the creeds say ; watch what the believers 
do. . . . Who are the happy men and women in the world ? 
They are the people who have religion. . . . Religion is 
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not what you say, but what you feel; not what you think, 
but what you do. . . . The creeds are but theories to explain 
religion. ... No matter where you go, no matter what the 
faith is called, if you have the hearing ear, if your heart is 
in unison with the heart of the world, you will always hear 
the same song. . . . Religion arises from instincts . . . 
There is no ‘ evidence ’ in religion ; you either believe it or 
you don’t. . . . The great doers have always been religious, 
the great thinkers rarely so. . . . The faiths are all brothers, 
all born of the same mystery . . . They all come from that 
fount whence springs the life of the world.” 

Which is to echo St. Paul’s words that the Spirit of God 
dwells in every man, the Spirit of that one “ God who is 
above all and through all and in you all.” 

Many are certainly inclining to some such simple faith, 
carrying with it simple rules of conduct. It is the business 
of living in this world, the duty of cheerfulness, the necessity 
of discipline in pleasure as well as in work, with which 
men are at last beginning to concern themselves. Some are 
even beginning to ask whether they desire immortality. In 
the September issue of the Forhiit/htl// Review, an Oxford 
don, Mr. F. G. S. Schiller, prints the following questions, 
which have been sent out broadcast by the American branch 
of the Society for Psychical Research : 

I. Would you prefer (a) to live after “ death,” or ( b) 
not ? 

II. (a) If I. (a), do you desire a future life whatever the 
conditions may be ? 

(i) If not, what would have to be its character to 
make the prospect seem tolerable ? Would you, 
e.</., be content with a life more or less like your 
present life ? 

(<•) Can you say what elements in life (if any) arc 
felt by you to call for its perpetuity ? 

III. Can you state why you feel in this way, as regards 

Questions I. and II? 

IV. Do you now feel the question of a future life to be 

of urgent importance to your mental comfort ? 

V. Have your feelings on Questions I., II., and IV. 
undergone change? If so, when and in what 
ways ? 

VI. («) Would you like to know for certain about the 
future life, or (/<) would you prefer to leave it a 
matter of faith ?■ 

A sign of the times. It is the life that tells. Who chooses 
a friend or a clerk for his creed ? It is a man or woman’s 
religion that makes and holds friendships, religion being (it 
is Mr. Fielding’s definition) “ the recognition and cultivation 
of our highest emotions, of our more beautiful instincts, of 
all that we know is best in us.” In the outward expression of 
his own hardly-won inner life man rises above his creed. 
The Newman who lives is not the subtle dialectician of the 
Apologia, but the man who wrote : “One secret act of self- 
denial, one sacrifice of inclination to duty, is worth all the 
mere good thoughts, warm feelings, passionate prayers, in 
which idle people indulge themselves ”; the Paul who 
holds the hearts of men is not the Paul of the “there 
are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial,” but the 
human heart which broke through the fine meshes that the 
intellect had been weaving in that great outburst : “ Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity. ...” 


A Great Surgeon. 

Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget. Edited by Stephen 
Paget, One*of His Sons. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 

It has been said that the worst biographer, and a great 
enemy of sound biography, is the Widow. We do not think 
that such an indictment can be brought against the Son. 
As a rule, we find sons’ biographies of their fathers good 
reading. They may err, as this and most biographies do, 
in being too long; but they are not seldom frank and 


manly. The life-stories of Sir John Millais and Archbishop 
Benson, as written by their sons, have these qualities, and 
the book before us is another example of a just biography 
by a son. Mr. Stephen Paget has in his father a subject 
which warrants, and demands, eulogy. Sir James Paget was 
a very fine man, who rose in life by unceasing effort yet 
with an unfailing natural dignity and humility. Thus he 
excites two kinds of admiration. Yet there is a carefulness 
and a studious quietude in all Mr. Stephen Paget’s praise of 
his father which are grateful to the reader. Not only 
there is the book good. Mr. Paget has an instinct for 
biography. He understands the charm of detail and of 
interiors. This is how he pictures his father working of 
an evening in his great house in Harewood Plaoe, where he 
lived and gave consultations for thirty-six years : 

He usually came in about five, for tea and letters. 
Dinner was a very plain meal, soon over; a Spartan sort 
of dessert was put out upstairs ; be fetched his books and 
papers from his study, unlocked his desk, and set to work, 
at a narrow segment of the table that we all used. Two 
feet and a half was enough for his desk, his letters, and 
his glass of wine ; and always, year in and out, he sat at 
the same point of the table’s compass, and made the least 
possible space do for everything. He began work at once, 
took his wine and his tea while he wrote; heard and 
praised the music, but did not stop writing for it; at 
ten read prayers, then wrote till twelve, and sent his first 
batch of letters to the post; then wrote again, or read 
pathology or surgery till one or two in the morning. Of 
all memories of Harewood Place, the most vivid is of him 
Bitting at his own small share of the big round table at 
his desk; and we knew the moment when he signed a 
letter, and the etching sound of his pen changed to a 
swishing sound as he wrote his name. 

Again, we wish to know the manner of a great London 
physician to his patients. It is one of the things that is 
asked and discussed in regard to every doctor. Mr. Paget 
does not fail us : 

His manner toward new patients was rather formal; it 
was an ordeal for some of them to consult him. He used 
to stand while he spoke to his patients, and was sparing 
of his words, but careful to write or talk fully and 
precisely to the medical man who had advised or brought 
the patient to consult him. With those patients who 
talked much he was silent; he said it was the quickest 
way in the end; and he was fond of trying in how few 
words he could write or say a thing. Once he was 
challenged to a sort of contest in brevity, and accepted 
the challenge. His adversary was a Yorkshireman, who 
came into his consulting-room and merely thrust out his 
lip, saying, •‘What’s that?” “That’s cancer,” he 
answered. “ And what’s to be done with it ? ” “ Cut 

it out.” “ What’s your fee ? ” “ Two guineas.” “You 

must make a deal of money at that rate.” And there the 
consultation ended. Be saved his words to save time 
and because it amused him to save them, and not from 
any love of talking in oracles. To be brief was to be 
wise, to be epigrammatic was to be clever; and his 
constant word of praise was “ wise.” 

We have plunged in medias res, and it is not our purpose 
to trace Paget’s long career from the year 1830, when he was 
apprenticed to a doctor in Yarmouth, his native town, to 
his death less than two years ago. It is a record of 
strenuous toil, slowly but at last richly rewarded. In the 
autobiograpliical memoir which he left, and which is the 
basis of this biography, he wrote : “ If I had died before I 
was forty-seven I should have left my wife and children in 
extreme poverty. ... If I had died or had become 
unfit for hard work before I was sixty, they would have 
been very poor.” This is the statement of a great West 
End surgeon who rose to the height of his fame and to the 
proverbial £10,000 a-year when most men are beginning to 
slacken in the struggle. Honour retarded his acquisition 
of honours, for during years of his early career he was 
joining with his brothers in the discharge of debts incurred 
by his father, whose good fortune had ebbed in late life 
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leaving Mm poor, but blameless in the eyes of a censorious 
world. 

Sir James Paget, like Dr. W. B. Richardson, has a 
good word for the old apprenticeship system, whereby 
a student learned at the outset of his career a great 
deal of miscellaneous medical knowledge and many points 
of practice. His early studios were continued at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, but under conditions very different 
from those of to-day. He crept slowly from one little 
success or appointment to another, and in his first year dis¬ 
covered, without getting much credit for it, the parasite 
Trichnia spiralis. At twenty-two, being only a little way 
advanced in his profession, and quite without prospects, 
^-Paget became engaged to be married. This indiscretion was 
the happiestevent of his life, “ the beginning of an engagement 
which for nearly eight years gave me help and hope enough 
to make even the heaviest work seem light, and then ended 
in a marriage blest with constancy of perfect mutual 
love not once disturbed. No human wisdom could have 
devised a step so wise as was this rash engagement.” What 
his work was in quantity and effort may be gathered from 
the pages of his own memoir. It included every kind 
of task, evfn teaching and medical journalism and the 
cataloguing of the collection in the Royal College of 
Surgeons Museum. A glimpse of his thoroughness and 
scientific methods is given in regard to this catalogue, 
which, occupied much of his time for seven years : 

I described every specimen as I saw it standing or lying 
before me; nothing was to be told but what could be then 
and there seen; nothing that could be only imagined or 
remembered ; there was to be mere translation from eyes 
to hand. And I venture to say that in tasks of scientific 
description no other method than this, where it is possible, 
should be trusted. 

The work seemed arid enough, but Paget’s mental fibre was 
of the best, and the long years of waiting, on an income 
averaging £170 a year, were lived by him in consistent 
effort and fidelity to his career. His tasks were so long and 
hard that “ nothing in after life could seem laborious.” 

It was as a consulting surgeon and pathologist, and as a 
lecturer on pathology, that Paget gained wealth and fame. 
. In practice, says his son, “ his highest excellence was 
not in operating, but in his calculation of all the complex 
forces at work on a patient—heredity, temperament, habits, 
previous illnesses; in his insight into the variations and 
abnormalities of disease ; and in his pathological knowledge 
or the characters, tendencies, and developments of surgical 
diseases.” With the highest medical and surgical sagacity 
went a rare talent in exposition. Paget was an orator, 
if into that word ‘you read the severe dominance of 
matter over mere eloquence, and of serious purpose over 
verbal art. The many extracts from his addresses which 
Mr. Stephen Paget qnotes prove that he was a master of the 
kind of oratory which could alone serve him and his hearers. 
We wish space permitted us to copy a good many of 
these passages. The following words from a lecture on 
Degeneration are specially worth quoting, because they deal 
with a subject on which he meditated much in relation to 
Mmself: 

To degenerate and die is as normal as to be developed 
and live; the expansion of growth and the full strength 
of manhood are not more natural than the decay and 
feebleness of a timely old age ; not more natural, because 
not more in accordance with constant laws as observed in 
ordinary conditions. As the development of the whole 
being, and of every element of its tissues, is according to 
certain laws, so is the whole process regulated, by which all 
that have life will, as of its own workings, cease to live. The 
definition of life that Bichat gave is, in this view, as untrue 
as it is illogical. Life is so far from being “ the sum of the 
functions that resist death,” that it is a constant part of 
the history of life that its exercise leads naturally to decay, 
and through decay to death. 


Comyiare these words, delivered during his thirties' before 
the Royal College of Surgeons—where some of his seniors 
were vexed to sit under “ a mere boy ”—with what he 
wrote to Sir Henry Acland as late as 1896 : 

I am, thank God, well, and may have been refreshed, in 
some measure, by my holiday. But I am growing very 
old, and as I watch the changes that old age brings, I 
constantly feel sure that they are such as one should be 
thankful for—including as they do the consciousness that 
the “ time draweth near,” and that, in the short time that 
may remain, there is very little claim or need for the work 
that almost wholly occupied one’s earlier days ; and that 
one’s mind is wholly unfit for the study of such subjects as 
used to be one’s delight and seemed to be one’s duty ; and 
that thus and by various other means one is being taught 
how best to use the time thus mercifully granted, and, as 
it wore, divinely set apart and exactly fitted for its best 
use. 

Thus becomingly did a well-knit, ordered and richly 
stored life draw to its close. We have not named a tenth 
of his occupations and triumphs. His friendships might 
have detained us. He bore the pall at Tennyson’s funeral. 
We find him at the Grillion Club, sitting between Gladstone 
and Matthew Arnold. George Eliot writes to him about 
medical points for her stories. Browning and Romanes are 
his guests at Harewood Place, where Paget’s firm, fine face 
lights up as Browning tells a story of a girl in their Italian 
lodgings who regularly stole their tea, which they bore with, 
but were angry when their candles went too, yet were molli¬ 
fied when they found out that she stole the candles to burn 
before a little shrine in expiation of her thefts from the tea- 
caddy. Well born in the best sense, as he tells us, well 
nurtured and companioned in his home, early married, 
faithful to himself and to his profession, Sir James Paget 
rose by the sheer headway of his character, without pushing 
or advertisement, until in the fulness of time he became a 
spectacle of all that is dignified and highly trained in man. 

Millais painted his portrait. Photography has perpetuated 
his kind yet firm features, and his mild yet lofty looks. 
When he stood under Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait 
of Hunter at the Royal College of Surgeons, to deliver the 
Hunterian Oration before an audience wMch included the 
Prince of Wales, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, Dean 
Stanley, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Tyndall, and many other dis¬ 
tinguished men, one feels that he must have earned from 
them all the judgment which Gladstone expressed after¬ 
wards, when he divided mankind into two sets—the happy 
few who heard that oration and the to-be-pitied many who 
did not. 


Good Art Criticism. 

The Study and Criticism of Italian Art. By Bernhard 
Berenson. (Bell. 10s. 6d.) 

A handsome book and one all alive is Mr. Berenson’s latest 
addition to the several volumes that bear his name. Vitality, 
indeed, is its most penetrating quality; vitality of style, 
vitality of content—and this in an age when Swinburne’s 
“apes of the Dead Sea” are nowhere more active than 
in the field of art-writing. Mr. Berenson goes forward with 
a stride, an ease, a certainty that, translated into terms of 
paint, would stamp him one of the masters; and his 
thoroughness is that of a German who has learnt to think 
in English. 

Mr. Berenson is always instructive, but with erudition he 
combines a rare gift for speculation of the right sort. His 
Vasari in the Lujht of Recent Publications, for instance, 
saves us any amount of trouble by establishing quite clearly 
how much and how little the Tuscan Boswell owed to his 
predecessors. Vasari was not the first writer to collect 
personal paragraphs about his beloved Florentines, but he 
was the first of any moment. The “Anonimo Haglia- 
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becchiano,” an industrious but flat-footed compiler, Antonio 
Billi, who preceded him, are so lucidly explained that, 
except for professional purposes, we feel nothing oould 
induce us to examine a body of material so inferior to the 
structure quarried from it by Vasari. The Tuscan was an 
artist; his predecessors were not. They did good service, 
however, in preparing the way and furnishing matter for 
those indispensable “ Vite.” 

Mr. Berenson, we make bold to say, is at his best in the 
paper on “ Amico di Sandro.” Like the late Dr. Owen, he 
constructs the entire animal out of some fossilised remains. 
In other words, he has found a new master, and, too, a very 
necessary one. “ There exists a group of Florentine pictures 
. . . which at present pass under the names of Filippo 
Lippi, Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, and Filippino Lippi”—this 
group is evidently the work of someone else. Mr. Berenson’s 
task is, primarily, to prove it homogeneous; secondly, to find 
the homo. This he does so convincingly that one of our 
most haunting doubts is gradually dissolved. In the royal 
apartments of the Pitti Palace, opposite the “ Pallas ” dis¬ 
covered by Mr. Spence, hangs a circular Madonna put up 
by the curator. Mr. Cornish describes his “find” as a 
Botticelli: arguing that there is nobody else to whom it 
can reasonably be ascribed. This Madonna is Botticelliesque, 
but inferior in quality to the real thing. It is second-rate, 
and might well be the work of one of Sandro’s followers; 
indeed, of the very person, who, on similar grounds, Mr. 
Berenson christens “Amico di Sandro.” We have not 
examined this piece with any minuteness, but, so far as we 
recollect, it bears much the same relation to a representative 
Botticelli that the Naples “Virgin and Child with Two 
Angels ” does to the Chigi Madonna. 

The speculative work to which we have just alluded is 
brilliantly carried out; no strain is put upon the intelligence 
—indeed, we turn from “ Amico di Sandro,” feeling more 
than anything the moderation with which his claims are 
urged. The like spirit infuses a highly exciting paper on 
“ Certain Copies after Lost Originals by Giorgione.” Not 
so very long ago Mr. Herbert Cook treated the same subject; 
but here Giorgione was lurking behind every tree. Mr. Cook 
was so anxious that no possible example should escape that 
he committed excesses. Mr. Berenson is content with a 
smaller haul, and never too eager to saddle his hero with 
the work of a lesser hand. He also, it is interesting to read, 
plumps for the Hampton Court “ Shepherd Boy.” Mr. Cook 
quite spoiled the case for the prosecution by a somewhat 
shaky ascription to Torbido, and by an enthusiastic accept¬ 
ance of work much inferior to the “ Shepherd Boy ” ; also 
by neglecting the morphological evidence which Mr. Berenson 
uses to such advantage. 

In conclusion, we must call the reader’s attention to some 
very excellent, if less mature, work on Correggio; to a paper 
dealing with the earlier Venetian masters as exemplified by 
the exhibition held some years ago at the New Gallery ; and 
to a very suggestive note on the actual images seen in the 
“mind’s eye” of Dante. The “Perugini,” on p. II, is a 
misprint for “ Perugino ”—nor would Charles Dickens’s son- 
in-law have it otherwise. The book is illustrated with many 
pertinent reproductions. 


Our Own Times. 

Modern Europe: 181-5 — 1800. By W. Alison Phillips. 

(Rivingtons.) 

Turs is an excellent book, which should certainly be in 
every newspaper office. In the space of fiOO pages Mr. 
Phillips contrives to give a connected and readable history 
of Europe from the Battle of Waterloo down to the out¬ 
break of the Boer War; and when we consider that this 
period includes the revolutionary upheavings of 1848, the 
Crimean, Franco-Austrian, Austro-I’russian, Franco-Prus¬ 


sian, and Russo-Turkish wars, together with the founding 
of two new Great Powers in the Kingdom of Italy and the 
Empire of Germany, the task may well seem Herculean. In 
order to effect it, Mr. Phillips has to cut all descriptions of 
campaigns, and, in fact, of all military affairs, as short as 
possible ; but perhaps this is no great loss. With the increas¬ 
ing complications of the military art, it may be doubted 
whether long descriptions of strategy and tactics such as 
Kinglake attempted in his Crimea have much permanent 
value. 

The story that Mr. Phillips has to tell may serve to 
remind us how quickly events once familiar are receding 
from us. To a generation which has seen Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bulgarian atrocity agitation and its faint recrudescence over 
the Armenian massacres, it seems odd to hear that the inde¬ 
pendence of the Greece which has been bo long the spoiled 
child of Europe was not accomplished without barbarities 
to which the Bulgarian and Armenian horrors are as 
feathers : 

The Greek clergy [says Mr. Phillips, in describing the 
insurrection of 1821], headed by Archbishop Germanos of 
Patras, took the lead in proclaiming a war against the 
infidel; and the Mussulmans of the Morea, taken by sur¬ 
prise, had no time in which to organise resistance. At the 
ou'burst of the revolt these numbered some 55,000 souls ; 
within six weeks none survived save the remnant which 
had escaped into the fortified towns. These, too, as one by 
one the strong places were starved into submission, were 
massacred with every aggravation of barbarity. The 
storming of Tripolitza followed by the deliberate slaughter 
in cold blood of 2,000 Mussulman prisoners of all ages and 
sexes, completed the fhst chapter in the history of the 
revolt 

When we consider that during the last Greco - Turkish 
war neither side had anything to complain of in the treat¬ 
ment of wounded or prisoners, we may flatter ourselves that 
public opinion in Europe has made some ethical advance 
in at least one particular. 

Whether it has done so in others is more open to doubt. 
Metternich is compared by Mr. Phillips to Mephistopheles 
as being the very spirit of unbelief; yet it is difficult to 
say that in point of public faith we have gone far forward 
since his time. Nothing is more striking in this history 
than the cynical way in which European statesmen—honour¬ 
able men as they no doubt are in private life—yet break 
their most solemn public engagements when once they have 
fulfilled their purpose. Russia, Mr. Phillips tells us, entered 
into the Black Sea Treaty of 1856 with the deliberate 
intention of repudiating it at the first convenient oppor¬ 
tunity, an opportunity which duly occurred during the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. But in doing so she very 
well knew what she was about, for the liberty to denounce 
it was the price, according to Mr. Phillips, with which 
Bismarck had purchased Russia’s neutrality, and even in 
certain circumstances her active aid against France as far 
back as 1867. We all remember “the traitor stab ” that 
France dealt Italy when she stipulated for the cession of 
Nice and Savoy as the price of her help against. Austria, 
but that was at least fair bargaining. But what shall we 
say of the treachery with which both France and Prussia 
plotted against Europe in the secret treaty for the partition 
of Belgium and Luxemburg, which was, fortunately, never 
carried into effect? Even Italy, it is said, in spite of the 
assistance she received from Prussia in achieving her own 
independence, was willing to throw in her lot with France in 
1870 on certain terms, and the only thing that prevented this 
was the dallying of Napoleon III. with the offer until it was 
too late. The diplomatists and statesmen of Europe appear 
in Mr. Phillips’s book as a set of cardsharpers apparently 
playing an open and honourable game, while secretly each 
one is scheming to obtain some unfair advantage from his 
neighbours. 

Mr. Phillips doe3 not conceal his own political bias, 
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although he seldom allows it to interfere with his impar¬ 
tiality. He is possibly right when he argues in more than 
one passage that England has done herself harm rather than 
good by the efforts she has made to check the expansion of 
Russia in Europe, inasmuch as she has thereby compelled 
the Czar to seek increase of territory in Asia. Setting aside 
the question whether policy has really much to do with the 
territorial expansion of nations, it seems to ns that Mr. 
Phillips’s contention will only hold good if Russia is really 
plotting the eventual conquest of India, a contingency which 
only time can make certain. The Crimean War is now 
enerally admitted by both political parties in England to 
ave been a mistake, and it certainly seems curious that if 
Russia’s eventual aim be India she did not make further 
efforts to achieve i£ when we were in the throes of the Great 
Mutiny. For the rest, Mr. Phillips passes over in silence 
the abandonment of the Soudan under Mr. Gladstone—a 
fault which he may perhaps consider wiped out by the 
subsequent reconqnest by Lord Kitchener; and, although 
he goes at some length into the partition of Africa, omits 
all reference to the surrender at Majuba. It is curious to 
be reminded by him that the idea of a Franco-Russian 
alliance is as old as the Treaty of Tilsit, and was declared 
by Lamartine to be “ the cry of nature, the revelation of 
geography, the alliance of war, the balance of peace.” He 
thinks that it only fell into abeyance through the abhorrence 
felt by the French democracy at the crushing of Poland 
by Russia, and later by the apparent instability of 
Republican government in France. In this, too, he may 
be right. 

Almost the only protest that we should care to make 
against Mr. Phillips’s dicta on such questions is the pro¬ 
position which he advances very early in the book, that “ in 
the national as in the constitutional movements of the age 
the motive power will always be found to be the pressure of 
material needs or interests.” This theory, wherein appears 
the leaven of the old Utilitarian philosophy, is, in fact, dis¬ 
proved by nearly every page of his book. It was certainly 
the pressure of no material need or interest that induced 
Europe to play the fairy godmother part in the estab¬ 
lishment of an independent Greece and an independent 
Italy. Nor was it material need, or, apparently, anything 
but jealousy of the rising power of Prussia, which caused 
all France in 1870 to egg the Emperor on to war. Even 
the aggressions of Russia on Turkey, resulting as they have 
done in the creation of a belt of autonomous Christian 
States between her and her supposed goal of Constantinople, 
do not here appear to have been dictated by the greed for 
territory. Rather, does Mr. Phillips say, their origin is to 
be sought in the mystical ideas of Alexander I., who 
thought himself called by heaven to be the champion of 
Christendom, and to the impress which that policy, once 
seriously taken up, has left upon the still doubtful character 
of the Russian bureaucracy. If there is a lesson to be 
learnt from Mr. Phillips’s history, it is that sentiment, and 
not reason, more than ever rules the world. 

It only remains to say that three maps, a very full 
bibliography, and a sufficient index make the book as 
valuable for reference as it is pleasant to read. 


Good Sense and Observation. 

A Motley Crew : Reminiscences, Observations, and Attempts 
at Play-Writing. By Mrs. G. W. Steevens. (Grant 
Richards, (is.) 

I only publish this Motley Grew because it was the wish 
of one whose word to me was—and is—law that it should 
be done. 

Should any part of the volume attain any measure of 
success, it would encourage me to go on, so let the critic 
and public beware. 

By all means let Mrs. Steevens go on ; in its way her 


book is entertaining. There is in it a brisk good sense, 
touched with a feeling of all the pity and difficulties of life, 
which goes home to the reader. We do not wonder that 
the late Mr. G. W. Steevens urged his wife to publish these 
sketches. The “ Sketch in Five Phases ” with which the 
book opens has for its theme a marriage like that in 
“ Locksley Hall ”—“ Thou art mated to a clod ” ; only 
the results are painted in darker colours. As for the telling, 
it is not a bit dramatic, but simply narrative and comment 
into which a slow Biblical simplicity and remoteness have 
crept. Good, too, in the same style is “ Fell by the Way ” 
—a young man’s error. In all we find observation and keen 
human sympathy. The essay on “ Charities and Charity,” 
reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette, is the straight talking 
of a woman of clever practical benevolence and quick wits. 
Best of all we like “ The Opinions of an Old Lady.” The 
old lady is Mrs. Oliphant, and the paper is a gay little 
record of her wise prattle about life, young women, and 
books, during a country visit. On a wet day her hostess 
said to her in the library : “ I hope, dear madam, that you 
find something you can read ” : 

She sniffed again, more decidedly this time, and drew 
her lips together, making what, if I had not so much 
respect for her, 1 should call a moue. “ I can read them, 
my dear,” she said, “ I have a robust appetite. I can read 
the Family Herald, which my maid takes in regularly. 
They are a eort of bane and antidote ; the Family Herald 
all victim and fine manners, the new literature the reverse. 

I think I prefer Lady Angelina, or even the angelic 
governess who triumphs over every temptation, to the 
flushed and walloping young woman of the others; but 
you know I am old-fashioned. I begin to lose myself in 
the sound, and dou’t know which is which—Keynotes, or 
Discords, or Eclogues, or Spasms—they are all in the same 
tone. The women are a trifle more indecent than the 
oung men, but neither the one nor the other, as far as 
can see, are acquainted with anything better in life than 
those beings whom in my time we called by disagreeable 
names, and desired to hear of as little as possible.” 

“ It is the reign of realism,” said I. “They all wish 
to depict things as they see them.” 

“The reign of fiddlesticks ! ” cried my Old Lady. 

The whole thing is airy, inconsequential, and wise—the 
pleasantest scourging and forgiving of the New Woman by 
the Old Lady : 

“There is that poor lady of the Heavenly Twins," she 
said. . . . “The best character in that book is the wicked 
husband who keeps kis word like a man and a gentleman, 
which is a great deal more than the woman does. It is 
perhaps the danger with us old people that we get too 
tolerant. A great many of the people who are dear to me 
do very wrong things, but it makes no difference in my 
feeling towards them. It is not what one calls forgiving. 

I think sometimes that it makes me understand how at 
the last——” 

She looked away over the vulley, and said no more; 
until after a minute or two her voice, which had become 
a little husky, came out quite clearly: “ I like that house 
among the trees—where you see the roofs only—no, not 
the others that stand up and grin at you across the 
coombe—the one with the roofs.” 

She talked of Gyp. “ I was passing through her district 
once, and I had the greatest mind in the world to call upon 
her and say, ‘ My dear, you are delightful; you are the 
gayest, the wittiest, the most enchanting creature; but why, 
oh ! why will you always gather that handful of nastiness 
and fling it in our faces at the end ? And there is no need 
for it; and it’s not your forte at all.’ ” 

The Old Lady’s final departure in a cab by which she 
had forestalled the carriage and luggage cart ordered for 
her is quiet humour that we like. By all means—by all 
manner of means—let Mrs. Steevens go on giving us her 
observations in such forms as these. 
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Other New Books. 

Unstoried in History. By Gabrielre Festino. 

The epithet, “some famous women,” seems at first sight 
rather in conflict with the title of this book, I distorted in. 
History: Portraits of Some Famous Women 0 / the 10th, 17th, 
and 181k Centuries. But the meaning is that tlmy were 
women in their way illustrious, who yet make no figure in 
formal history—and indeed are most of them without any 
conspicuous biography, if they have found a biographer at 
all, as is not always the case. Truth to say, some of them 
seem hardly fit subjects for the adjective “ famous,” being 
but very minor and inconspicuous personages in themselves, 
apart from the chance absence of literary conspieuousness. 
But it is an interesting book, just the thing which women in 
general do well, and better than men. These vivid glimpses 
into the feminine domesticities of bygone days, drawn from 
contemporary letters and records, as they appeal to a woman’s 
understanding sympathy, exactly suit the woman’s touch— 
light, discursive, and kindly. A man’s hand would crush in 
the handling these old scented robes of dead ladies. Here 
you may read how the “ heyiug and frisking ” of Queen 
Bess’s giddy-pated maids of honour did greatly incommode 
of nights reverend diplomatists, one of whom retaliated by 
parading the ladies’ dormitory in night-shirt and spectacles, 
declaiming Latin verses. Or how another lady stung all 
her fellows to bitter envy by attending a royal birthday-ball 
in a three-hundred-pound dress. Is it possible that these 
fluttering moths have passed to the same dread Assize as 
Elizabeth, Agrippina, and Semiramis ? They, with their 
gossamer ambitions and little scented passions ? It is a 
book yon will read to the last word, and thank the writer. 
(James Nisbet. (is) 

An Iseult IrtYiiii, and Other Poems. 

By 6. Constant Loinsherry. 

The title of this little volume does not stir us with any 
great promise of originality, and as the title are the contents. 
Polished, cultivated, supple verse, in the strict mode of the 
day; a pleasant music, languorous and thin ; derivative 
colour and derivative diction, such as we have encountered 
in a dozen similar little books of verse ; and under it all— 
nothing to say. Mr. Lounsberry (if we may at a venture so 
interpret the epicene name on the title-page) is best in 
descriptive passages, as most of this class of merely com¬ 
petent verse-makers are ; though it cannot be said that even 
these passages have any touch of magic, or originality of 
idea. The “ Ode to Bacchus ” may yield an example : 

Born and re-born, now sorrowful, now glad, 

Through change eternal rising from the sea, 

His are the tides that pulse, now slow, now mad, 

Within the blood of man and beast and tree ; 

His is the grape, a globe of fire and dew, 

Dusky as night, like day shot through with fire, 

An amber bead of sunshine and of rain ; 

To solace woe, for those who rightly sue, 

And drown despair or kindle dead desire, 

On to the mountains, hail him from the main ! 

Ye maids of Thebes, ye mothers, hurry hence, 

For madness mingles with the midnight air. 

The liberator Bacchus ! whither, whence ? 

Then follow, follow, track him to his lair. 

Unbind your tresses, let jour fillets fall, 

And seize ye each a thyrsus sharp and sweet, 

Forget not then to draw the dappled fawn 
About your foam-white shoulders as ye call, 

Ewi, Bacchus! hurry we to yrect 

The Ooil before the shy is strewn with dawn. 

That is good craftsmanship : but the phrases constantly 
suggest the model, not one has taken fire from its own 
motion, or draws its juices (so to sp°ak) from the intensity 
of the life underneath. (John Lane. :is. lid. net.) 


Sea and Coast Fishing. By F, G. Aflalo. 

We have read this work with a concern which is due to 
our respect for its subject; but we cannot say that Mr. 
Aflalo has (piite risen to the occasion. He has what a 
Scots reviewer once called “fatal facility.” Of this let 
us give an instance : 

I have lately come across several quite excellent sea-rods 
of various price and pattern, among the best being one 
supplied to me by Messrs. Allcock, of Bedditch, of sectional 
cane, and with some cork iD the butt. The fittings are in 
white metal, with a pin arrangement in the ferrules. The 
large rubber button or knob on the end of the butt is 
a great comfort when playing large fish, and the rod is, 
moreover, in two joints only—an advantage, I find, when 
putting it together in a boat. In putting a rod together 
on a bank, or even on a pier, the extra joint does not 
matter, and a three-joint rod has its advantages in packing 
smaller, as each of the three need be but a third the total 
length, instead of, as in the other case, one-half. 

This, no doubt, is eloquent; but it is a very loDg way of 
saying that a third is shorter than a half. Besides, Mr. 
Aflalo, if really he were a skilled fisherman, would not have 
waited until he was in the boat before putting his rod up. 
He would have put it up before he embarked. There are 
many other passages in this work which annoy us from the 
same cause—many passages, that is to say, in which Mr. 
Aflalo, assuming that all his readers are ignorant of his 
subject, goes prattling on in a manner which affirms great 
knowledge, whilst, as a matter of fact, he is writing about 
nothing of any importance at all. The illustrations, also, 
are exasperating. On page 82, for example, we find a 
picture very badly reproduced and under it this legend : 

Showing the “ Bates ” Sea Beel (Carter’s), Bernard’s 
new form of Landing Net, a sectional Cane Bed by 
Allcock, and a Paternoster by Farlow. 

This is very impressive to the untutored mind ; the trouble 
is that the advertisement which it gives to Carter, Bernard, 
Allcock, and Farlow is of absolutely no use, as the rod, the 
landing-net, and the Paternoster are quite indistinguishable 
in the picture from any others which Mr. Aflalo might 
have chosen for reproduction. In the text there are many 
signs that our industrious bookmaker pretends the virtue of 
knowledge when he has it not. It is not a good book; 
but we do not know of any on the same subject which 
is not just as bad. (Grant Richards, (is.) 


The one drawback to Mr. E. T. Cook’s Popular Handbook 
to the National Gallery has been its bulk. It was not for 
the pocket. Messrs. Macmillan have now issued the work 
in two thin-paper volumes in red leather. In this form the 
book may be easily taken to the National Gallery in the 
pocket. There has been much rearrangement of the pictures 
since the firet edition was published, and of all alterations 
and additions Mr. Cook takes count. He has also introduced 
many fresh notes. 

The Story of Fish Life , by Mr. W. P. Pycrafo (Is.), is 
added to Messrs. Newnes’s “Useful Stories” series. Mr. 
l’ycraft has caught the spirit of this admirable series, and 
his chapters on “ How Fishes Breathe,” “ Fish Liveries, and 
Why they are Worn,” and “ Courtship and Nursery Duties ” 
are especially interesting. 

Hands , and How to Read Them; a Popular Guide to 
Palmistry, by E. Rene (Pearson, Is.), is as convincing or 
unconvincing as you please. All we can say is, that it is a 
taking little book, well printed, well illustrated, and big 
with suggestion. 

.Messrs. Macmillan begin this week an edition of the 
novels of Thackeray at fls. 6d. per volume. The first volume 
is Vanity Fair, with Thackeray’s illustrations. The volume 
is excellent in form and size, and those who know and appre¬ 
ciate Messrs. Macmillan’s edition of the non-copyright novels 
of Dickens will be glad to have their Thackeray. 
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Fiction. 

New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. 

(Constable, tis.) 

Mb. Hewlett’s new book offers his admirers what might 
be called homeopathic doses of the usual mixture : six short 
stories of medkeval life strung together on a very slender 
thread of narrative. It marks no advance in his art tech¬ 
nically ; it is less interesting and piquant than the Little 
Novels of Italy ; but many persons, we imagine, will find-it 
easier reading than Richard Yea and Nay, although that 
work far excelled it in nervous force and lofty purpose. 
Whatever one may say about the artistic success of Richard’s 
history, there is no question but that Mr. Hewlett set himself 
a great task, and endeavoured with all his might to carry it 
out. Here he has taken his obligations more lightly. 

The stories are of the expected kind. Love is the motive 
of all save one, which tells, without much verisimilitude, of 
the abduction of a boy by the Jews. Two of the others 
turn upon those incredible exchanges of costume between 
youths and maidens which ought by this time to be ruled 
out of fiction by conscientious writers ; in one of them, 
“ The Cast of the Apple,” the same device (a commonplace, 
it is true) being employed to determine sex as that which 
the Widow used with the petticoated Huckleberry Finn 
—if Mr. Hewlett will excuse a comparison with aught so 
modern. The remaining three stories treat of the heroic 
chastity of a noble lady assailed by King Edward III.; of the 
tragedy following upon the seduction by one brother of the 
beloved of another (vitiated to the reader by the glaring 
unlikelihood—nay, impossibility—of Matteo having an 
illegitimate child without all Milan knowing not only of 
it, but of its father); and of an old hermit’s desperate 
endeavour to conquer his desire for a young girl, and of the 
winning of a soul from the powers of evil. In this last 
story Mr. Hewlett’s weakness is displayed : he can take his 
place with the best in a gay, romantic conle; his tales of 
dashing youths and lovely maidens go with a superb lilt; 
he has a gusto, a joy in his work which make him for a 
while a bracing companion ; but the history of a soul’s 
progress to spiritual peace is outside his field. He can 
record it, but nis heart is elsewhere ; we are not impressed. 

After the stories themselves comes the question of setting. 
Mr. Hewlett, we are afraid, would have some difficulty in 
rebutting the charge of perfunctoriness in this matter. It 
is not enough in styling a book “ New Canterbury Tales ” 
to collect half-a-dozen stories from one’s reoent output, and 
allege that they were told on the Pilgrims’ Way, in the 
fifteenth century, of a company of travellers. Chaucer, if 
we may be permitted to mention his name in this connexion, 
gave to his stories and their narrators a convincing unity. 
Mr. Hewlett apportions them with no inevitableness. In 
fact, we get tne impression that the whole Canterbury 
Tale machinery was an afterthought, and that it has 
bored Mr. Hewlett not a little. We never remember to 
have read anything by a capable literary man, master of 
literary artifice, so half-hearted and unpersuasive as these 
connecting passages. 


The Giant's Gate: A Story of a Great Adventure. By 
Max Pemberton. (Cassell. Gs.) 

_ It must be admitted that this is an ambitious story; more 
than that, it is worked out with a certain precision of 
execution which, in a detached way, we cannot but admire. 
To take Paris just after the affaire Dreyfus; to invent a man 
called Davignon who has a good deal in common with a 
General whom we need not name; to make Davignon a 
conspirator against the Republic which is to fall before his 
personality and give place to an absolute monarchy for the 
salvation of France—here, indeed, is ambition enough. 
But Anatole France, who had far more knowledge than 


Mr. Pemberton, wrote of the affaire with reserve and 
without heroics. Now Mr. Pemberton is nothing without 
heroics; this book is full of them. His characters are 
always in the limelight; they are rhetorical even when 
they are making love ; they are rhetorical when they are 
explaining impossible inventions ; they are rhetorical when 
they die. They strut about a stage where the cheapest 
epigram suffices; they overwhelm one in torrents of words. 
This, it must be said, is neither life nor any approach to 
life. If one were to believe in Air. Pemberton’s Paris and 
his conspirators, one would, indeed, have to believe in a 
nation of fools. It is because we believe nothing of the 
kind that we close The Giant's Gale with satisfaction—and 
a smile. Mr. Pemberton’s crowd is a stage crowd ; but we 
admit that he is an admirable stage manager. There are 
scenes in this book which would make some audiences 
howl with delight. 


Stephen Calinari. By Julian Sturgis. (Constable. €s.) 
Mr. SruRcrs is at some pains in this novel to display the 
cosmopolitanism of his culture. He delicately, carelessly, 
hints, or leaves you to understand, that he has walked round 
Life and Art as one might walk round the pond in Kensing¬ 
ton Gardens. Oxford, London, Peru, the Shipka Pass, 
Aristotle’s ethics, the modem newspaper, the great middle- 
class —the catalogue of his informations might be indefinitely 
extended. Yet he gives himself away completely in the first 
paragraph of Stephen Calinari as an inyenu of literature. 
Here is the first paragraph : 


Grey and green is Oxford in summer, 

A place of delicate vapours. 

Low by the river she lies, centre of sloping hills, 

And a light haze seems 

To float about her towers and pinnacles. 

A softened sunshine fills to the brim 
The walled gardens of her ancient colleges. 

Drowsy is all the air, 

Like the afternoon of lotus-eaters. 

The birds who babbled thick at dawn 
In the close shrubberies, 

Are silent in this slumbrous afternoon. 

Moisture and sun have made these shrubberies dense ; 
They push beyond their boundaries out 
On to the shaven lawns. 

Somewhat monotonous the grten may seem, 

And the grey ; 

But since the summer is young, 

The verdure has innumerable shades, 

And the grey walls 

Have been touched by time and weather to many tones. 


It is the sort of prose to send a young girl into raptures, 
and to make the reviewer smash up furniture like a Maldo¬ 
nado. It goes well in between descriptions of the following 
sorts : 


There was not half a length of daylight between the 
• boats. A rattle was sprung, a stroke quickened at the 
sonnd. But the gallant young stroke before them quick¬ 
ened even more, and for a moment it looked . . . 

“Madame Cally,” the world said in its terse, expressive 
language, “ really did you thundering well ...” 

She had the face of an angel, of a fashionable angel. 
Could this be she who two short years ago had followed 
him about with artless admiration and an apron . . . ? 

Her strong hands sought the keys as he went obediently 
to bis seat. It was a setting of “The Erl-King ” of 
Goethe. . . . The quality of her voice moved him to the 
heart. . . . Exquisite was the art which distinguished . . . 
cup of life . . . unplumbed sea. 

Add to these things a father dead and disgraced, who turns 
dramatically up about page 200, and you will perceive the 
materials of a thoroughly conventional fiction. Neverthe¬ 
less, Strohen Calinari is not so bad after all. “ The Coop 
family,” into which the great Stephen marries, seems tp have 
been genuinely observed. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily Jin al. 

Reviews of a selection vill follow .] 

The Right ok Way. By Gilbert Parker. 

A “ man-of-the-world ” (we borrow the epithet), melo¬ 
dramatic story. Mr. Parker had announced that The Lane 
That Had Xu Tuniiny should be his last work about French 
Canada. He has kept his promise, for this story was 
written before The lane. The hero is one Charley Steele, 
known as “ Beauty ” Steele. He is a barrister, and wins 
his wife by his skill in securing a verdict of not guilty for 
a man justly accused of murder. After marriage his wife 
discovers that he is a drunkard; that he had been drunk 
when he rose to address the jury. This book is the story 
of Steele’s struggle against his devil. (Heinemann. (is.) 

Mousmk. By Chive Holland. 

Japanese 1 An old friend ! It is the continuation of the 
history of the little lady who was first introduced to the 
public in My Japanese Wife. Mousmc and her husband 
leave Japan and come to London, where Mousmc pays visits 
to milliners and dressmakers, and rustles into English ways. 
When asked to sing, she replies: “ I cannot make velly 
big noise when I sing, but Lou say if I wear velly smart, 
nice kimono , people will listen.” (Pearson. 6s.) 

The Monomaniac. By Emile Zola. 

A translation by Mr. Edward Vizetelly of La liele 
Humaine. The translator contributes a breathless 
preface. Here is a passage: “ The story teems with 
incident from start to finish. Each chapter is a drama in 
itself. To name but a few of the exciting events that are 
dealt with : there is a murder in a railway carriage ; an 
appalling railway accident: a desperate fight between driver 
and fireman on the foot-plate of a locomotive, which ends 
in both going over the Eide to be cut to pieces, while the 
long train of cattle-trucks under no control, crammed full 
of inebriated soldiers on their way to the war, who are 
yelling patriotic songs, dashes along, full steam, straight 
ahead, with a big fire just made up, onward ; to stop, no 
one knows where.” (Hutchinson, (is.) 

A Losing Game. By Hume Nislet. 

A lurid story of Sydney in its infant days, with the sub¬ 
title of “An Australian Tragedy,” packed with exciting 
incidents. “ The hero of the following romance,” says the 
author in the preface, “ was a veritable personage, only ever 
so much worse than he is represented in these pages. Of 
aristocratic birth, he ran the gamut of crime without 
missing a single note. He was a monster with the instincts 
and conscience of a tiger, his will power all the more deadly 
by reason of his undoubted gifts and accomplishments.” So 
the reader knows what to expect. (F. V. 'White. 6s.) 

The Work ok His Hands. By Chkis. Healy.' 

A first novel, and a perfervid one. On the second page 
Mr. Healy refers thus to Charles Reade: “ That divine 
writer—may his soul rest in peace.” The characters in 
The Work of His Hands are of the people, the period is 
1871 , the opening scene a workshop near the Clerkenwell- 
road, the hero a wood-cirver “of genius,” but unstable. 
He “ passes through fire, but his good angel saves him,” 
and he becomes very pleasantly rich. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Purple Cloud. By M. P. Shied. 

Another of Mr. Shiel’s wild imaginings, less coherent, if 
that were possible, than The Lord of the. Sea, The Purple 
Cloud stretches over the cover, giving horrible fidgets to a 
gentleman in inky black clothes. On page 461 we read : 
“ We will fly west to one of the Somersetshire coal mines, 


or to one of the Cornwall tin mines, and we will barricade 
ourselves against the cloud, and provision ourselves for six 
months—for it is perfectly feasible, and we have plenty of 
time, and no crowds to kick down our barricades— and there 
in the deep earth we will live sweetly together, till the danger 
is overpast.” (Chatto. (is.) 

Silvia’s Ambition. By Adeline Sergeant. 

It was to be an actress, but the ambition is not fulfilled 
till the end of the book, and it is accompanied by troubles 
and explanations. The story is of the mild character, 
and will be pleasantly noticed by the religious press. In 
the beginning Tom Collis saves a woman with a baby from 
jumping off Blackfriars Bridge, and thereby wins a wife and 
a home, which was what honest Tom wanted. (Hodder. 6s.) 

Don or Devil. By William Westall. 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, 

Children of the devil, 

For I never turned my back upon 
Don or Devil yet. 

This gives the title to a bustling romance of fighting 
and adventures by sea and laud. The period is just after 
Waterloo, and Rufus, having been jilted by Miss Somerset, 
ships in the Campamlla, a unit in the British legion, to 
fight the Spaniards in Venezuela in the “noble cause of 
liberty.” (Pearson. 6s.) 

The Bourgeois. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. 

A story, light in character, slight in treatment, showing 
an easy knowledge of the superficial side of Continental 
life. “ The Bourgeois ” is the title of a play, and this book 
is mainly concerned with the adventures of Peter Alabaster, 
an American, and a ripe philanderer. Strange happenings 
accompanied the production of “The Bourgeois”—the 
theatre was gutted, and the damage was estimated at 
1 , 000,000 francs. (Fisher Unwin, (is.) 

Mooswa. By W. A. Fraser. 

Belongs to the Junylc /look class, and is well illustrated. 
In it animals are gifted with speech and power of reasoning. 
They choose a kiug, and in their councils Mooswa, a vener¬ 
able elk, is a leader. The boundaries are those parts of 
North America near the River Saskatchewan, a favourite 
hunting-ground for trappers. In return for kindness shown 
to them hy Rod, the young son of a trapper, they are enabled 
to save his life when at the point of death. 

Barbara West. By Keighley Snowden 

Contains, among other matter, some light sketches of 
Bohemian journalism in the ’eighties, but the book, we are 
informed in an accompanying note, “ is offered as a sound 
gospel of sex [whatever that may mean], and is the story 
of Barbara, lost by her ignorant disregard of Nature’s just 
and kindly purpose.” (Long. 6s.) 

The Court ok Honour. By W. Le Queux. 

The hero is one of a Continental gang of swindlers, and 
the heroine a young Russian lady of title. It begins : 
“ This curious drama of cosmopolitan life, a drama of love, 
. of hate, of avarice—indeed, of all the cardinal sins of man— 
was related to me by Frank Talbot, millionaire, the chief 
actor in it.” (F. V. White. 6s.) 

We have also received : Try < 'ardew, by Perrington Primm 
(Jarrold, 6s.) ; For Love or Crown, by A. W. Marchmont 
(Hutchinson, 6s.); In the House of His Friends , by R. H 
Savage (White, (is.); An III Wind, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
(Long, 6s.) ; The Leeds of Life, by B-ssie Dill (Long, (is.) ; 
Miss Faunc/f/rTs Peril, by Mrs. Charles Martin (Long, 
6s.) ; Romance of a Harem, translated from the French by 
C. Forcstier-Walker (Greening, 5 s.). 
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Mr. Kipling’s Way. 

Kim was published last Tuesday, and Mr. Kipling being 
a personage in the world of Letters, the volume was reviewed 
in troops of journals on that day. The opinions were 
bewilderingly conflicting, as was to be expected. For, in 
reviewing novels, few critics follow any canons of criticism. 
The reviewer should be judicial and impartial, keeping in 
mind certain masterpieces of fiction in construction, plot, 
and characterisation. But that, we fear, is a counsel of 
perfection. The reviewer usually succumbs to asking him¬ 
self such questions as : Does this book appeal to me ? Was 
I interested ? Has the reading of it carried me away from 
myself and my environment ? Does any part remain with 
me now I have finished it ? This method is not the narrow 
way of art, but it is natural, and the questions are familiar 
in many mouths. It is hard to overset temperamental 
predilections. One reviewer of Kim, we notice, finds the 
Lama “ a colossal bore,” complains that the book is “ without 
a vestige of love interest,” and decides that, as Mr. Kipling 
lacks the faculty of construction, he can never make “ a 
great novelist.” For ourselves, we can very well do without 
the “ love interest,” we do not find the Lama a bore, and 
we do not resent Mr. Kipling’s lack of the faculty of con¬ 
struction or his nngeometrical plot. Let there be no mis¬ 
understanding. Oftentimes in these pages we have enlarged 
upon the importance of the technics of the art of fiction; 
but technics, like creeds, are for the unilltimined. A man 
may override routine rules, as the Boers overrode the art 
of war laid down by European sapience. It is a dangerous 
game to play, but victory excuses all. This we tried to 
explain in our review of < 'apta ins Courageous. Mr. Kipling 
may never make “a great novelist,” because he is more 
interested in ideas, in the great interior movements that 
live and move in the deep-rooted instincts of man, 
than in the ordinary ways and moods of polite 
life. He is still untamed, unspoilt, and he has the 
courage to be himself. In Kim Simla is mentioned, but 
the petty details of Anglo-Indian Society life are ignored. 
There are no flirtations under the deodars, no rides, no 
boudoir prattlings, and the blessed word marriage is 
hardly mentioned. The plot wanders like a man on an 
uncharted walking tour. Clues are dropped, hints that are 
apparently full of pregnant meaning come to nothing, or to 
a fulfilment so episodic, so unvital to the development of 
the story, that they might just as well have been omitted. 
The prophecy in the early chapters of Kim of “ a Red Bull 
on a green field ” that was to influence Kim’s career, gives 
an opportunity for introducing a graphic picture of military 
life, and two Kiplingesque characters—an Anglican and a 
Roman Catholic chaplain—but otherwise it serves no end. 
Mr. Kipling is always more interested in the incident he is 
working upon than in the relation of that incident to the story. 
His joy is always in the present moment. And when he 
has written himself dry on the incident of the moment he 
just drops it: not often, happily, with the contempt with 
which he made an end of The Strange Ride of Morrowbis 
Jukes. 

Yet Kim has coherence. It is a book not about a set, or 
a circle, or a particular grade of society, but about a nation. 


The canvas is ablaze with the colours of India. Behind the 
brilliant, shifting scenes of that multitudinous life—detailed 
and broad in turn—that he is able at will to dig from his 
memory and present in living pictures, looms the background 
of things that are changeless while all around is changing. 
It is this consciousness of the Big Things Behind, in contrast 
with his quick, bright interest in the present, shown in a 
dozen of his best poems and stories—shown in this book, too— 
that constitutes Mr. Kipling’s claim to greatness. When a 
writer has that, it is not necessary to judge him by the 
ordinary canons of the novelist’s art. 

We can imagine that when Mr. Kipling began to plan 
Kim, a huge, shadowy central Motive emerged from that 
brooding period of incubation which always precedes the 
writing of a book that is not to pass into forgetfulness with 
the season. He thought of that arresting fact, so strange to 
Western minds, of a whole nation accepting and proclaiming 
their religion in their daily lives. He thought of that 
impulse, described in The Miracle of Pur an Jihwjat, which 
compels a certain type of native mind, holy man and lay¬ 
man, to renounce the world and go forth shorn of all worldly 
possessions to seek that peace which the world cannot give 
them. And so the Lama of this story grew into life. With 
him it begins, with him it ends, and about him the incidents 
of the narrative circle. “ The one remains, the many change 
and pass.” This personification of the unchanging ideal of 
the Oriental’s life dominates the pages—“an old man, wise 
and temperate, illumining knowledge with brilliant insight.” 
Tramping India in pursuit of his desire, everywhere he is 
received with the reverence that is always given to the holy 
man. Once only is he maltreated, but his assailants are two 
secret-service foreigners in the pay of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment. The object of his travels is to find the Buddhistic River 
of Healing, bathing in which the pilgrim washes away all taint 
and speckle of sin, and escapes from the Wheel of Things. 
He is prepared to spend “years in his quest ;• having 
nothing of the white man’s impatience, but a great faith.” 

“ The books of my lamassery I read, and they were dried 
pith ; and the later ritual with which we of the Reformed 
Law have cumbered ourselves—that, too, had no worth to 
these old eyes. Even the followers of the Excellent One 
are at feud on feud with one another. It is all illusion. 
Ay, mnya, illusion. But I have another desire”—the 
seamed yellow face drew within three inches of the curator, 
and the loug forefinger nail tapped on the table. “ Your 
scholars, by these books, have followed the blessed feet in 
all their wanderings, but there are things which they have 
not sought out. I know nothing—nothing do I know— 
but I go to free myself from the Wheel of Things by a 
broad and open road.” 

It is this typical figure—the aspiration of a nation made 
incarnate—huge, shadowy, but defined—that looms as the 
big motive behind these brilliant kaleidoscopic pictures of 
Indian life. That, we take it, was Mr. KipliDg’s foundation 
and corner-stone in fashioning this story. Against this 
figure he flings gleefully the personification of the modern 
spirit—the imp Kim, with the cunning and resourcefulness 
of a street arab, combined with Irish wit and devilry. In 
these two Mr. Kipling depicts that friendship between man 
and man which can be a task better worth achieving than 
ringing the changes on that “ love interest ” which the critic 
of the Daily ('hronicle misses. More ; he shows the gradual 
domination of the young intellect, taking its colour from the 
day’s experience, by the old head, bearing meekly the ancient 
knowledge. This may be prophecy : 

“ I am au old mun [the Lama says to Kim], pleased with 
shows as are children. To those who follow the Way there is 
neither black nor white. Hind nor Bhotiyal. We be all 
souls seeking escape. No matter what thy wisdom learned 
among Sahibs, when we come to my River thou wilt be 
freed from all illusion—at my side. Hai! my bones ache 
for that River, as they ached in the te-train ; but my spirit 
sits above my bones, waiting. The Search is sure.”. 
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The pull of the ancient wisdom, right or wrong, is too 
strong for Kim, and he drifts towards the mystical practices 
that have always held India. Even the British materialism 
of Lucknow railway-station cannot check him in the path 
along which he is being propelled, though very secretly. 
The East is slow-moving, as she is reticent. 

A very few white people, but many Asiatics, can throw 
themselves into a mazement as it were by repeating their 
own names over and over again to themselves, letting 
the mind go free upon speculation as to what is called 
personal identity. When one grows older, the power, 
usually, departs, but while it lasts it may descend upon a 
man at any moment. 

“ Who is Kim—Kim—Kim P ” 

He squatted in a comer of the clanging waiting-room, 
rapt from all other thoughts; hands folded in lap, and 
pupils contracted to pin-points. In a minute—in another 
half second—he felt he would arrive at the solution of the 
tremendous puzzle ; but hero, as always happens, his mind 
dropped away from those heights with the rush of a 
wounded bird, and passing his hand before his eyes, he 
shook bis head. 

A long haired Hindu bairngi (holy man), who had just 
bought a ticket, halted before him at that moment and 
stared intently. 

“ I also have lost it,” he said sadly. “ It is one of the 
Gates to the Way, but for me it has been shut many years.” 

“ What is the talk ? ” said Kim, abashed. 

“ Thou wast wondering there in thy spirit what manner 
of thing thy bouI might be. The seizure came of a sudden. 
/ know. Who should know but I ? ” 

The lavish mind that projected this book has given us 
much else. There is the varied life of India of to-day, 
touched deftly in with clean, clear-cut characterisation. 
Here again the shifting panorama is presented agains^ a 
background that is permanent where all else is restless. 
This background is the Grand Trunk Road that runs 
straight “bearing without crowding India’s traffic for 
fifteen hundred miles—such a river of life as nowhere else 
exists in the world.” It haunts the imagination. As Kim, 
the imp, dances against the Lama’s grey, inimitable per¬ 
sonality, so the bright peripatetic life of India flashes 
against that passive, unchanging highway. The pictures 
sink into the memory : 

A thin, high Kattiwar mare, with eyes and nostrils 
aflame, rocketted out of the jam, snorting and wincing as 
her rider bent her across the road in chase of a shouting 
man. He was tall and grey-bearded, sitting the almost 
mad beast as a piece of her, and scientifically lashing his 
victim between plunges. 

They met a troop of long-haired, strong-scented Sansis 
with baskets of lizards and other unclean food on their 
backs, the lean dogs sniffing at their heels. These people 
kept their own side of the road moving at a quick, furtive 
jog-trot, and all other castes gave them ample room; for 
the Sansi is deep pollution. 

Then an Akali, a wild-eyed, wild-haired Sikh devotee in 
the blue checked clothes of his faith, with polished-steel 
quoits glistening on the cone of his tall blue turban, stalked 
past. 

A solid line of blue, rising and falling like the back of 
a caterpillar in haste, would swing up through the quivering 
dust and trot past to a chorus of quick cackling. That 
was a gang of chata/ars —the women who have taken all 
the embankments of all the Northern railways under their 
charge—a flat-footed, big-bosomed, strong-limbed, blue- 
potticoated clan of earth-carriers, hurryiug north ou news 
of a job, and wasting no time by the road. 

A little later a marriage procession would strike into the 
Grand Trunk with music and shoutings, and a smell of 
marigold and jasmiuc stronger even than the reek of the 
dust. 

It was beavftiful to behold the many-yoked grain and 
cotton waggons crawling over the country roads: one 
could bear their axles, complaining a mile away, coming 
nearer, till with shouts and yells and bad words they 
climbed up the steep incline and plunged on to the hard 


main road, carter reviling carter. It was equally beautiful 
to watch the people, little clumps of red and blue and pink 
and white and saffron, turning aside to go to their own 
villages, dispersing and growing small by twos and threes 
across the level plain. 

“ And they are all bound upon the Wheel,” said the Lama. 
“ B und from life after life. To none of these has the Way 
been shown.” He shook himself back to this world. 

Kim is hardly a novel. It is a kinematograph of a 
people, telling also what they feel—what they have felt 
through time, and the effect of that immemorial feeling on 
those of to-day. Kim, the protagonist of the restless, quick¬ 
witted, eager present, and the Lama, the protagonist of the 
passionless past, full of replies, full of wisdom, represent 
Mr. Kipling’s two sides, and it is his way in prose and verse 
to fuse those two sides together. 


Things Seen. 

The Emigrant. 

For perhaps the tenth time in half an hour the train drew 
up with a sudden jerk, and the American tourist who shared 
the carriage with me threw down his paper and cursed Irish 
railways with fluency and unction. 

“ And this is the country they make such a row about,” 
he said, snapping down the window. “ Heavens, what a 
people 1 ” Outside the rain was falling pitilessly, 
and through it I caught a glimpse of a steep hillside 
split up by stone walls into tiny fields, dotted with sodden 
corn-stooks; and beyond the fields a black and sullen expanse 
of bog I and. On the dripping platform the guard, magni¬ 
ficent in braided uniform, stood watch in hand; while a 
solitary porter in tattered corduroys lounged on a bench and 
smoked a clay pipe with philosophic calm. 

The engine whistled impatiently; but just as the train 
began to move the door of our carriage was flung open, and 
an old man with a tin box under his arm climbed in panting. 
Even apart from the elaborate array of labels on his luggage, 
the battered top-hat and new suit of shiny broadcloth, that 
contrasted so oddly with his gnarled hands and face, seamed 
by wind and weather, proclaimed him an emigrant. He 
had been a herd on a mountain farm, he told us, but had 
grown too old for the work, and was now about to join 
his son, who had money, “somewhere in Chicago,” he 
explained vaguely. “ Magnificent city—Chicago 1 ” said the 
American, and launched forthwith into a description of its 
glories, to which the other replied listlessly, staring with a 
set face out of the window. 

Suddenly the shadow of a mountain loomed up in front, 
and the old man pointed eagerly : “ Slemish! ’ he cried, 
with a new ring in his voice, “ that’s where I lived—up 
there beyond the ridge—a fine place 1 ” As we whirled past 
it was only a bare hill, blurred by trailing wisps of mist, 
with a few sheep wandering over its stony pastures ; and I 
saw the tourist’s lip curl scornfully. But the old man’s face 
was alive with an interest all the wonders of Chicago could 
not quicken ; and he leant far out for a last look, the rain¬ 
drops glittering in his hair. 


The Caller. 

The cab dropped me at the corner, and a church clock 
somewhere off the Fulham-road chimed the third quarter 
after one. “Good morning, sir,” said the cabman, who 
drives me every night from Fleet-street. “ Good night,” I 
replied. That is our invariable joke. And then, as I 
started up the quiet street which contains my garden 
gate, I was arrested—not in the ordinary sense—by a 
policeman. He was clambering laboriously upon a railing 
which guarded the quiet side of the corner shop. I 
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wondered, and watched. Gaining his foothold, he felt 
carefully about the ledge above his head, and having found 
something, he tugged. It was surely a rope. “ What are 
you doing ? ” I enquired, with a sudden hope of catching a 
constable on the wrong side of the law. He said nothing, 
but seemed, like Pope’s spider, to live along the line he 
held in his hand. After a few moments’ intense silence he 
relinquished the rope, returned to the pavement, and 
recognised me as a respectable ratepayer. “ It’s the 
baker," he explained. “ He ties the rope to the corner of 
his blanket, and one of us calls him every morning. It 
pays him.” 

And as my baker rose to bake my morning roll, I wearily 
undressed in the hope of a night’s rest which would give me 
an appetite to eat it. 


The Irish Brogue. 

Thk strange vocabulary of the Scotch Lowlanders has long 
been a valuable literary asset; in Scott’s footsteps petty men 
have trodden their way to fame and fortune. It has been 
remarked that Great Britain is being divided amongst the 
novelists, who carve out kingdoms for themselves, like the 
Saxons of the Heptarchy, and, acquiring power with time, 
need fear no trespasser. The lord of Wessex, as in Saxon 
days, is the strongest ruler ; the Yorkshire Moors were held 
by a woman, whose fame grows, like a tree, in unmarked 
lapse of time; London is now mourning a kind master. 
Writers must illustrate the universal by the particular, and 
local colour, remote dialects, appeal also to the desire for 
novelty which is often the only strong passion of novel 
readers. Certain novels, written largely in broad Scotch, 
were received some years ago with so much enthusiasm that 
one could imagine the reading public to believe, like Mr. 
George Moore, that English was worn out as a means of 
literary expression. He has gone to his own, and his own, 
so far, have welcomed him not. Like nine-tenths of the 
Gaelic League, he has no Gaelic, and he scorns the English 
which his Irish fellow-countrymen speak. It is indeed 
strange that the gutturals of a Scotch farmer are held 
worthy of many phonographs, while the gentle Irish brogue 
always calls forth an English smile. Nobody seems to have 
studied the genesis and development of the English which 
Irishmen speak ; the speech of the potato-patch is ignoble 
compared with that of the kail-yard. Of course, Ireland 
has bred no such man as Scott, that leviathan, that Master 
of Ceremonies who has introduced two nations to one 
another. Unjust Fortune has cursed Irishmen with the 
fatal fluency of speech, which leaves them no time for 
writing or thinking, and wastes their energies on 
politics. Yet a study of the English spoken in Ireland 
is interesting and profitable to a student of English 
literature. The Irish accent is the result of arrested develop¬ 
ment. Everybody knows how Cromwell planted Munster 
with English colonists, how they throve therein until, after 
the Restoration, the Bishops harried them as Nonconformists, 
and the English Government closed all markets against them, 
and how they faded out of the joyless land which they had 
'made smiling and fertile. The native Irish learn readily, 
when they must, and never forget. The English garrison, 
Cromwell’s veterans, when they were established and 
dominant, taught the Gaels English. Since that time the 
Irish have learnt no new fashions in English speaking. 
They pronounce it to-day as Cromwell and his troopers, as 
Milton, Dryden, and even Pope pronounced it. Slight 
changes were made, as must be when a people learns an alien 
tongue. Still we may say on the whole that the brogue at 
which the English smile is the accent which Ireland learnt 
from the Puritan settlers. Mr. Flavin and his Tellows abuse 
the House of Commons in much the same tone as that 
which Cromwell once used to a more famous Parliament. 


It is no new suggestion that Irishmen talk better English 
than the English. Dean Swift wrote to Pope expressing 
his regret at some slighting remark of the latter’s concern¬ 
ing the Irish : “ The English colonies, who are three parts 
in four, are much more civilised than many counties in 
England, and speak better English, and are much better 
bred." It will be remembered that the Dean was an 
Englishman, and would thank everyone to remember it. It 
is possible here to give only a few illustrations of the survival 
of old words and pronunciations in Ireland. The many¬ 
headed multitude who are “ agin the Government ” use the 
old preposition which they learnt before it was modernised 
into “against.” The word survives, of course, in many 
rural districts of England, where there is little reading of 
books. Ireland keeps to the old fashions because the peasants 
are illiterate beyond English comprehension. The peculiarity 
of pronunciation which most strikes the tourist is the broad 
sound given to such words as “please, sea, beast, complete." 
Waller, Dryden, and Pope habitually pronounced them as 
“ plaze, say, baste, complate,” as all students of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century poetry have noticed. Dryden, for 
example, wrote : 

Neptune, yet doubtful whom he should obey, 

Held to them both the trident of the sea. 

Pope pronounced “ tea ” in the same manner as a Tipperary 
peasant does. One example, referring to “ great Anna,” is 
well known ; here is another : 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

Aud sip, with nymphs, the elemental tea. 

So in Munster the country folk talk of the “ lay,” meaning 
“ lea,” that pretty word which Englishmen have abandoned 
to the poets. It was the influence of French that made our 
ancestors pronounce “complete” and “theme,” and the 
influence still holds good over here. Listen to Pope again : 

Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the great, 

There, stamped with arms, Newcastle shines complete. 

English, with characteristic inconsistency, has kept the 
broad sound in “great.” “ Key,” in Dryden, rhymes with 
“ play,” and why does modern English pronounce “ quay ’’ 
in the same way as “ key ” ? Pope, who stood at the 
parting of the ways, was already inconsistent, and rhymes 
“ appear ” with “ bier.” In Milton editors have replaced, 
for “ height,” the proper spelling “ highth,” a noun formed 
regularly from the adjective, as “ depth ” from “ deep.” 
People find it ridiculous that the Irishman, faithful to his 
teachers, speaks of “ the hoith of good company.” So 
we have forgotten Shakespeare’s pronunciation of 
“ character,” but the Irish servant still talks of getting a 
good “ character.” - 

It seems as if Englishmen have quite lately rid themselves 
of the aspirate in words that begin with “ wh,” such as 
“ which,” “ what.” Dickens drew attention to its absence 
in the Cockney speech of his day by means of the spelling 
“ wot,” “ vich,” and it may have been strange in the ears of 
men of his time. The Scotch, as well as the Irish, have 
been true in this matter. Innovations make their way, 
even now, more slowly in Ireland. During the last century 
the Scotch diminutive “donkey ” has won its way all over 
England, but here the ass generally keeps his ancient name. 
Schoolboys “cog,” as they did in Shakes]leare’s time, when 
they have not learnt their work, but English boys “ crib.” 
By the same token, as Dean Swift used to say, all classes 
speak of a pack of cards as a “deck,” just as Pope and he 
used to speak of them. The peasantry believe as strongly 
as ever in a personal devil, and he lends his name to many 
landscapes ; appeals to him are on every tongue, but they call 
him “ the Divil.” That is the unvarying spelling of the 
word in the Elizabethan dramas, and it is hard to see why 
the spelling and pronunciation were changed. The force of 
association is such that one can hardly imagine stern Oliver 
and his saints speaking of their arch-enemy, the “ Divil." 
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Oliver himself must have pronounced his surname as 
“Crummle,” or why should the old, old curse be “the curse 
of Crummle ” ? The expletive “ sure,” which now indicates 
all that there is most Irish, was very common in Elizabethan 
times, and ever on the lips of the best society at Queen 
Anne’s Court. It runs riot in the pages of Congreve and 
Wycherley. Dr. Johnson did not fear to employ it in that 
most touching poem, Levett’s epitaph : 

His virtues walked their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 

And sure the Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed. 


The Conventional-Sentimental. 

A weekly contemporary which devotes itself largely to 
literature remarked the other day : “ It is not our business 
to criticise [popular] novels.” Nevertheless, popular novels 
must be and ought to be criticised. It is useless by ignoring 
them to pretend that they do not exist. They are a sign of 
the times, and since the period of Scuderi they have always 
been a sign of the times. Two works of fiction now before 
us— A Jilt's Journal, by “ Rita ” (Unwin) ; and Love 
Idylls , by Mr. S. R. Crockett (Murray)—are thoroughly 
“ popular ”—the production of respectable and dignified 
“hands” well-practised in the craft of distorting life 
prettily. In regard to “ Rita’s ” book, one knows, of 
course, that despite the title the jilt is not a jilt—not a 
real jilt—but a charming girl. A real jilt would be anti¬ 
pathetic to the reader, and “Rita’s” heroines are never 
antipathetic. This self-styled jilt—her name was Paula : a 
name common of late years among women who feel the need 
to be “ understood ”—commenced her journal at the age of 
seventeen, upon leaving school. 

It was a momentous occasion, and we felt its gravity. 
One phase of life had closed for us. We could never again 
be three schoolgirls interested only in the rivalries and 
duties of fully-occupied days. We were to stretch our 
clipped wiDgs at last and soar to the world beyond our 
safely-sheltered nest. 

The sentiment and the style are perfectly true—to fiction. 
In fiction a girl of seventeen would naturally write like that, 
in those pretty, if fatigued, phrases. Going home by train to 
her uncle-guardian, Paula read a novel by Ouida. “ I closed 
the book, and, looking straight before me, met the eyes of a 
fellow-passenger.” The fellow-passenger was the son of a 
yeoman farmer (“ plain Adam Herivale ”), much beneath 
Paula in station, but everyone knows instantly and 
instinctively that she will marry him in the end. She 
is bound to marry him ; just as she was bound to meet 
him in the train, and just as he was bound to be a very 
superior yeoman. She met him again in a ruined castle, 
and he then said : . 

“I mean—I just love it all, ruin or no ruin. These 
stones have a history for me. I know the names of ward 
and keep and tower as well as I know the look of the skies 
above them.” 

That is precisely how farmers express themselves when 
they have been “ born and bred under shadow ” of an old 
castle. Paula asked Adam what he did with himself between 
seasons. “ One thinks—and dreams,” he said. Exactly. 

Paula’s uncle-guardian was an archeologist and a pro¬ 
fessor. Therefore he ate his meals absent-mindedly. His 
domicile was conducted by a sour-faced housekeeper named 
Graddage. Because she was sour-faced her name was 
Graddage. On Paula’s retirement from school Graddage 
introduced a niece of hers into the house to act as maid to 
the young lady, and the young lady spoke thus to the niece : 

“ Come and sit down here, and let us have a talk. We’re 
both young, and though I’m mistress and you are maid, 
youth stands for much.” 


“ Youth stands for much,” said the philosopher of seventeen. 

Later, in the skating season, the beautiful and vicious 
Lady Braneepeth tried to make mischief between Paula and 
plain Adam. Lady Braneepeth used words like parti, adieu, 
and nil, and, having done her worst, 

she skimmed off, graceful as a swallow, her airy laugh 
ringing on the air, where it seemed the sting of her echoing 
words still lingered. 

In two years the whole jilting business is over, and the 
philosopher, now aged nineteen, thus crystallises her acquired 
wisdom : 

“ I have seen two worlds, Adam—the world of the 
country, and the world of the town. I know which is best, 
I think.” 


Mr. Crockett’s book is less homogeneous. It consists of 
several short stories, some of them (the best) done several 
years ago, some romantic, and some unromantic. Yet we 
think we can give the spirit of the volume in a single 
extract: 

The Count paused awhile in the leafy shadow of the 
porch, for it was pleasant there out of the heat. Suddenly 
there came a soft rustle as of wrings or summer draperies, 
a patter down the stairs, a rush out of a door, and a clear 
voice exc'aiming, “Why don’t you answer, silly old cur¬ 
mudgeon of a father ? Do you really think I cannot see 
yon hiding there in the porch ? ” 

Two arms were thrown impulsively about the Count’s 
neck, and then turning he found himself closely face to 
face with the dismayed, terrified eyes of the fairest maid it 
had ever been his lot to behold. The girl stood before him 
crimsoning from brow to bosom. Her hands had fallen 
from his shoulders to her sides, and had again been half¬ 
way lifted to her eyes as if to cover her face from the 
shame. She took her breath short, panting like a captured 
bird that fears mishandling. The Count St. Polten was 
equally surprised. His heart certainly jolted within him 
in a manner strange and unwonted. And when he awoke 
to himself, lo! he had his dirty campaigner’s cap in his 
hand, aud was bowing over the girl’s hand as though she 
had been the Empress-Queen herself. 

But suddenly, with a startled recognition of tardy 
dutifulness, the girl knelt before him and set his hand to 
her lips, kissing toe signet of the Count’s ring as her 
father had done. 

“ The Count! ” she murmured. “ I have been rude to 
the Count, my father’s gracious lord ! ” 


The Count St. Polten and the plebeian Gertrud (“ a rose¬ 
bud of twenty-one ”) thus behaved to each other exactly as 
Counts and village maids always have and always must 
behave to each other in popular romances. Mr. Crockett is, 
of course, well aware that in real life, mediaeval or modern, 
neither Count nor maid would have done as he says they 
did. He knows he is writing the sweetly untrue. “ Rita ” 
knows she is writing the sweetly untrue Every reader 
knows that both concoctions are a beauteous fraud, an 
iridescent lie, an elaborate and deliberate swindle. Maids 
never did embrace Counts under porches in mistake for their 
fathers. Maids never did meet their fated young men in 
the train going home from school. The chances are that 
wicked women are not beautiful and that they skate badly. 
The chances are that farmers do nothing but farm, that 
archieologists take a keen interest in their meals, and that 
sour-faced housekeepers are named Smith, Pratt, 
Cholmondelev. Certainly no sour-faced housekeeper was 
ever yet named Graddage. Such poetical appositeness could 
only happen in Dickens or in Paradise. All popular fiction 
is, more or less, the result of a desire for paradise. “ Oh ! 
to be wafted away from this black Aceldama of dailiness,” 
exclaims the average novel-reader ; and the popular novelist 
replies : “ I will waft you.” The fact is, life isn’t good 
enough for the average novel-reader. He thinks “ Rita ” 
and Mr. Crockett have improved on it. Life is bread and 
he wants toffee, and the more toffee he gets the more he will 


have. 
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In Memoriam II. C. M. W. 

Ana; st 8, liml. 

The wiud blows sweet through the valley, 

A strong wiud, pleasant and free ; 

It blows with a rumour of travel 
To the moorland up from the sea. 

The miles and the desolate distance 
It shatters them all at will, 

While we wait here for a message 
From a voice for ever still. 

0 wind from the great new countries, 

What know you of pain and loss ? 

We are weeping for him in England 
Who died ’neath the Southern Cross. 

Kosamuhd Marriott Watson. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 106 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
of the pictures in a private room. The essays sent in numlx-r more 
than forty, but sentimentality is the fault of too many. We like 
feeling, but this should lie natural and inevitable. We are glad, 
however, that two of our competitors show a souse of humour. 
Between these: Air. George (Jrui-kshauk, :ii>, Torphi,-hen-street, 
Kdinburgh, and Mr. I'. L. Napier. 4, Belsize-avenue, Hampstead, 
N.W., we have decided to divide the prize. A cheque for a half 
guinea has been sent to eaeh. 

As I entered the room, my eyes involuntarily scanned the walls. 
“ Real oil paintings ! ” said my host proudly. They were ; and as 
smooth and oily as furniture-shop pictures ( !) usually are. N'ot that 
I mean to insinuate that nty frieud had bought them along with his 
furniture—on the contrary, he soon began to inform me where and 
for how much he had picked them up ; pointing with pride to tin-, 
foreign signatures on the corners as evidence of value. “I can’t 
abide copies,” he said. “ I want pictures on my walls as no one else 
can never have the same ;is.” I said it was a worthy ambition, and 
made a dive in the direction of a small sketch in silvery tones half- 
hidden in a corner, which my trained eye had caught sight of. 
"Oil. that!” he went on. “Now, that is a thing which I wouldn’t 
have hanging on my wall nohow, only, you see” (lowering his 
voice! “ the artist is a friend of the missus, who is Scotch, you know. 
And this is by one of them Glasgow chaps as paints the rough, 
unfinished kind of pictures. For myself” (waving his hand 
towards tile walls with an air of conscious culture), “I like them 
refined and—ahem !—smooth ! ” 

As Turner used to say, “Rum thing art, ain’t it?” 

George < ’ruiekshank. 

It is tliree years and mole since I looked on my walls—once tilt- 
dear shrine of a dominant passion. Pale terra-cotta wall-paper, tilt- 
pictures kept strictly to the “line”—forming, in fact, a sort of 
shrunk dado round the room—these things show how I worshipped 
Hammorton. Much of my art passion, however, must have been 
blatant sentimentality. Witness five girls’ profiles; sweet, sim¬ 
pering tilings, posed against rose-bushes and what not. myrtle-green 
frames—all the “ Fee-fo-fum ” of the dealer in popular prints. 

How my soul revelled, too. in symbolism. But. to look on that 
water-colour of “Life and Death Fighting over the Sick Man” gave 
me thoughts unutterable. And ’tis a grim contest i’ faith. Skeleton 
Death, clad in bistre garment, pours from his horrid maw sliere 
h,-ll-fire. He is rushing upon his adversary', a fiery dart high 
poised above his head ready to fall. But, the tall man in the 
whirling red robe lias him tight clutched by the sword-arm. The 
flames may lick his naked breast and curl through his verv hair. 
He recks not. Neither dart, nor brimstone, nor ghastly, 
gnashing jaws, nor all the frightful powers of darkness can budge 
that noble Salamander ! 

A picture of another sort hung where that patch of darker terra¬ 
cotta half hides behind the head of Napoleon. No less than a 
Sam Bough, the scene. “Glen Carron. Ross-shire.” “This little 
gem.” said the catalogue, “ is the work of the painter's best period.” 
I had a cheque from the auctioneer. “ proceeds of sale, less cost of 
new gilt frame and our commission.” 

An elder brother grew rampant at the loss of such an heirloom. 
Heirloom or no. T needed cash to lay ghosts withal. And, besides, 
All no longer hath dominion over me as it was wont. 

Let me to my book again! IT. L. Napier. 


Two other replies are as follows : — 

It was a large, well-furnished room. Broad bay-windows opened to 
the east, giving a view of tile noisy, busy city below, of the 
tangled shipping ill the harbour, the wide bay, and the high hills 
bevond. The general disorder, the Bohemian lack of arrangement 
among tile tables and chairs, marked it as a bachelors living-room; 
and the number of canvases and sketches hung about the apartment 
marked its owner as a generous patron and a keen critic. Some of 
these were framed, and well placed for light and wall space ; others 
were tacked carelessly upon a panel, or stood singly or in groups 
upon the ledge of the high redwood wainseotting. 

There, in the place of honour at the end of the room, was a large 
canvas bv William Keith—an evening scene. The suns rays have 
just left the harvest field and tile great gnarled oaks which grew 
by the meadow brook, yvt. they still burnish the clouds above. The 
hay-gatherers are piling high the last wain of the day, and over the 
field of their labours, with the coming of the night, settles a quiet 
peace—a spirit of rest. On the right hangs the portrait of a tall, 
slender young lady—a figure of charming girlish grace. On the left 
is a woodland path in Fontainebleau, by Diaz. The late afternoon 
sun breaks through the forest foliage, and flecks the path and tree- 
trunks with sunlight. In tli- foreground two French peasants are 
gathering wood. Here below it on the panel-ledge stands an 
untrained sketch of an Algerian rug-market—a water-colour— 
glittering in the brilliancy of its tropical sunlight and its 
bright Oriental colours; and close by, in sharp contrast, 
a dark, threatening sky above an angry dashing surf. 
On the side wall appears a dark-eyed Neapolitan street-singer, and 
there beside her a clumsy Dutch windmill perched upon its pedestal 
of stone. 

But all these were more sketches as compared with the chcf- 
d'n uvrr of his little collection, which stood upon the easel near the 
door. Here was his famous picture. Hoffman's “Christ upon the 
Mount of Olives.” Before it one simply stood and gazed. That 
kneeling figure, with clasped hands, that face upturned towards 
tin- light, held one as by a spell. One could now understand why 
the child had stood b-fore this picture and wept. To look upon it 
was to pray, and before it all the other pictures and the room itself 
seemed to fade away and disappear. [II. S. S., London.] 

“ What do you think of that picture? ” asked my friend, during a 
lull in our talk of hooks and life. “ It is called ‘ Love and Death,’ and 
I often notice in tile evenings, when twilight steals into the room, 
how the dark figure of Death slowly fades out of sight, and the 
white form of Love remains alone. There is an idea for a sonnet.” 
he added. My gaze drifted away, however, to the red-chalk 
drawing, a copy of “ Rossetti, by himself, a>tat 18,” and there rested 
for awhile, captivated by that sensitive young face. It was the face 
of a thoughtful lover of beauty—a face not yet marred by pain, but 
with an elusive, inexplicable look, as of foivshadowings of griefs 
to collie. 

“And my ceiling-picture.” said my friend. “I do not think you 
have noticed it.” I looked up. and saw dark clouds and blue sky, 
and out of the clouds rose a beautiful winged form, with out- 
stietched hands. The eyes I could not understand. “She seems to 
be blind.” I said. “What does the picture signify?” My friend 
rose, and. taking from his shelves the little volume of “Sonnets of 
this Century.” hi- read me Robertson’s “The Lost Ideal of tile 
World”—“Blind, and in all the loneliness of wings!” I lay back, 
looking up at the picture, as lie read, thinking great thoughts, 
dreaming great dreams that the poet who wrote and the artist 
who painted had also known. [F. N\, Edinburgh.] 


Competition No. 107 (New Series). 

Wk publish this week a special supplement, containing publishers’ 
announcements for the autumn season. From the lists therein printed 
we ask our readers to pick out what, in their opinion, promise to he: 
((/) The two most interesting biographies. 

(//) The two most interesting works of history. 

(r) Tlie two most interesting works of travel. 

{d) The two most interesting religious works. 

( e ) The two most interesting novels. 

if) The two most interesting 1 looks for children. 

To the eonqxititor whose selection most nearly resembles that pro¬ 
duced by a collation of all replies received a cheque for a guinea will 
be sent. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, Tiie Academy, 43, 
Chancerv-lano, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, October 9. Eaeh answer must lx? accompanied by the 
coupon to lx* found on the third page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : other¬ 
wise the first only will Ik? considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 

** # (hr in;) to press (/re on our space Correspondence 
is held over. 
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Announcements. 


Fiction. 


The following lists have been crowded out of our Special 
Announcement Supplement: 


Messrs. Burns & Oates. 


The Madonna : A Pictorial Record of the Life and Death 
of the Mother of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by the 
Painters and Sculptors of Christendom, Reproduced 
from more than 500 of their Works. The Text Trans¬ 
lated from ths Italian of Adolfo Venturi, with an 

Introduction by Alice Meynell . 

Dziewicki (Michael Henry), The Little Flower of Jesus: 
being the Autobiography of Sister Teresa of the 
Child Jesus and the Holy Face, Carmelite Nun. 
Translated from the French, “ Histoire d’une Ame ” 
Kerr (Lady Amabel), A Saint of the Oratory : the Life of 
Blessed Antony Grassi, of the Fermo Congregation 

net 

Newman (Cardinal), Callista: a Sketch of the Third 

Century . 

Cecilia (Madame), The Retreat Manual: a Handbook for 

an Annual Retreat and Monthly Recollection . 

Avis (Whyte), The Catholic Girl in the World . 

Egger (Rev. Joseph), Meditations on the Sacred Heart ... 
Vaughan (H.E. Cardinal), The Reunion of Christendom 

net 


31/6 

6/0 

4/0 

2/0 

2/0 

3/6 

2/6 

0/6 


Forestier-Walker (Clarence—Trans, by), Romance of a 

Harem .net 

Seissons (Count C. S. de—Trans, by), from the Russian of 
Nicholas Levkeu, Where the Oranges Grow: a 

Humorous Story . 

Gull (C Ranger), The Cigarette Smoker. 

Gorst (Mrs. Harold E.), “-and Afterwards / ” a Novel 

Turner (Reginald), Cynthia’s Damages . 

His Grace’s Grace. By the author of “ The Hypocrite”... 
Sutcliffe (Constance), Our Lady of the Ice: a Story of 

the Alps. 

Williams (Ernest E.), An Exile in Bohemia .. 

Zola (Emile), A Dead Woman’s Vow ... 

Heaven (Louise Palmer), An Idol of Bronze: a Tale of 

Mexico . 

Melville (Lewis), In the World of Mimes: a Theatrical 

Novel ... 

Johnson (Grove), The Idealist . 

Monkshood (G. F.), My Lady Ruby. 

Pryce (Daisy Hughes), The Power of the Past. 

Sienkiewicz (Henrik), In Monte Carlo. 


5/0 


6 0 
2/6 
6 0 
6 0 
3 6 

6 0 
6 0 
3.6 

3/6 

6 0 
3 6 

1/0 

60 

0/6 


Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


Wells (H. G.), Anticipations: an Experiment in Pro¬ 
phecy . 1/0 

D aries of the Emperor Frederick during the Campaigns 
of 1866 and 1870 71 and His Journeys to the East 
and to Spain. Translated from the German by 
Frances A. Welby. Edited by Margarethe von 

Poschinger . net 12,0 

Garde-Chambonas (Count de la), Recollections of the 

Congress of Vienna (1814-1815) . 

Harper (Charles G.), The Norwich Road: an East Anglian 

Highway . 10/0 

Moore (Henry Charles), Omnibuses and Cabs: their 

Origin and History . 1/0 

Boyle (Frederick), The Culture of Greenhouse Orchids: 

Old System and New.net S O 

Duekitt (Hildagonda J ), A Cape Housekeeper’s Diary ... 4/6 

Ketab, Indian Dishes for English Tables . 3/6 


New Editions. 

A New and Complete Edition of the Novels of Samuel 
Richardson. With 78 illustrations, reproduced from 
etchings, by Thomas Stothard and E. F. Burney, and 

a portrait of Richardson. 20 vols.each, net 2,6 

Charles Dickens’s Works: The Oxford India Paper 

Dickens. 17 vols.each, net 2 6 

Lanteri (E.), Modelling: a Guide for Teachers and 

Students .net 15 0 

Hatton (Richard G.), Figure Drawing and Composition : 
Being a Number of Hints for the Student and 
Designer Upon the Treatment of the Human Figure . 9,0 

Harper (Charles G ), A Practical Hand-book of Drawing: 
for Modern Methods of Reproduction. With many 

illustrations showing comparative results . 7/6 

Gissing (George), By the Ionian Sea: Notes of a Ramble 

in S mthem Italy. 13 0 

Crane (Stephen), Great Battles of the World. 6 0 

Stamer (W. J. A.), 20,000 Miles of Road Travel in Central 

and Western Europe . 12 0 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall also announce new Art text-books 
and treatises. 


Messrs. Greening & Co. 

Kenyon (C. Fred.), Hall Caine : the Man and the Novelist 3/6 

Fyffe (Hamilton), Arthur Wing Pinero: a Study. 3 6 

“ R.,” Dress in a Nutshell ... 3/6 

Downing (Chas.), God in Shakespeare. New and Revised 

Edition, with New Preface . o/0 


Bevan (Tom), A Lion of Wessex ; or, How Saxon Fought 

Dane . 

Esler (E. Rentoul), The Awakening of Helena Thorpe ... 
Roper (Edward). Ice-Bound ; or, The Anticosti Crusoes... 

Graydon (W. M ), On Winding Waters . 

Johnston (William), Under the Sirdar’s Flag. 

Murray (Charlotte), Castleton’s “ Prep ” . 

Alexander (J.), Our Rulers : From William the Conqueror 

to Edward VII. 

Chappell (Jennie), Aveline’s Inheritance. 

Oxley (J. Macdonald), Norman’s Nugget . 

Barker (Henry J.), The Wonder Seekers. 

Mackenzie (Hannah B ), A Late Repentance. 

Mackley (Kate L.), Little Soldiers .. 

Phillips (L.), Will; or, “ That Boy from the Union ”. 

Hope (Lady), A Red Brick Cottage. 

Hobbs (David). A Noble Champion. 

Haycraft (M. S.). The Golden Doors . 

Michael (O. D.—Edited by). Heroes All . 

Holmes (F. M.), Surgeons and their Wonderful Discoveries 
Fenton (Farrar—Translated by), The Five Books of Moses 

net 

Stuart-Langford (E.), Shepherds and Sheep. 

Haycraft (M. S.), " Our Phyllis ”. 

Spear (Robert E.), Studies of the Man Paul .net 

Avery (Harold), All Play and No Work. 

Chappell (Jennie), Bernard or Ben ?. 

Uuiller-Coueh (Mabel), Paul the Courageous. 

Forster (William J.), Uncle Zeph and his Yarns. 

Skinner (Mrs. Charlotte), Key-Notes to the Happy Life... 

Phillips (E. C.). Won from the Sea . 

Chappell (Jennie), Aunt Armstrong’s Money. 

Burrage (E. Harcourt), John Blessington’s Enemy. 

Wolcott (P. C.), What is Christian Science ?. 

D. J. D., Our Pet’s Picture Book. 

J. D., Happy Playmates. 

D. J. D., Bible Pictures and Stories: Old Testament . 

Weston (James) and (D. J. D.), Bible Pictures and Stories: 

New Testament. 

Wane (Louis), Pussies and Puppies. 

8 weet Stories Retold: A Picture Story Book for Little 

Ones . 

Sweet Blossom: A Bible Picture Book for Young Folks 

Page (Jessie), Benjamin’s New Boy. 

Hurrell (Marion Isabel), Enemies . 

Hooper (Lizzie A.), Cherry Tree Place . 

For Eyes that Weep . 

Come Unto Him . 

A Frank Talk About Betting. 

Ballard (Rev. Frank) The Smoking Craze. 

Vernon-Harcourt (F. C.), From Stage to Cross. 

Falconer (F. C.), Errors of the Roman Catholic Faith ... 
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CASSELL & COM PA NY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE. 

Mr. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S New Volume of Stories, 
entitled “THE LAIRD’S LUCK,” will be ready on 
Wednesday next. Price 6s. 


IMPORTANT NEW PINE ART WORK. 

The National Portrait Gallery. 

Edited by LIONEL OUST, M.A., F.S.A., Director of the Gallery. Illus¬ 
trating every Picture in the National Portrait Gallery. Issued under the 
Banction and with the authority of the Trustees. 2 vols., £0 Ob. net. 
(This Edition will be strictly limited to 750 copies.) 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Social England. 

Edited by the late H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. With 
about 2,600 Pictures and numerous Coloured Plates, Reproduced from 
Authentic Sources. VoL I., containing about 800 pages, gilt top, 12s. 
net. 

The Earth’s Beginning. 

By Sir ROBERT ST A WELL BALL, LL.D., Ac. With 4 Coloured Plates 
and other Illustrations, 7s. 0d. 

Chinese Porcelain. 

By the late COSMO MONKHOUSE. Profusely Illustrated, and contain¬ 
ing 2-4 Plates in Colours, 30s. net. This edition will be limited to 1,000 
copies. 

British Sculpture & Sculptors of To-day. 

By M. H. SPIELMANN. Paper covers, 5s. net.; handsomely bound in 
cloth, 7s. Gd. net. 

A ilasque of Days. 

From the Last Essays of Elia. Newly Dressed and Decorated by 
WALTER CRANE. With 40 Full-page Designs in Colour, 6s. 

Wyllie’s Marine Painting in Water-colour 

By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 84 Coloured Plates, 5s. 

Behind the Scenes in the Transvaal. 

Being Reminiscences of an English Official. By DAVID MACK AY 
WILSON. 7s. 6d. 

Strange Adventures in Dicky .Bird Land. 

Stories told by Mother Birds to Amuse their Chicks, and Overheard by 
R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. Illustrated from Photos by O. Kearton. Cloth, 
3s. 6d.; and cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

The miitary Forces of the Crown : 

Their Organisation and Equipment. By Col. W. H. DANIEL. Edited 
by T. MILLER MAGUIRE, LL.D. Illustrated, 5s. 

London Afternoons: 

Chapters on the Social Life, Architecture, and Records of the Great City 
and its Neighbourhood. By the Rev. W. J. LOFT1E, B.A., F.S.A. With 
60 Full.page Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Life and Work of the Redeemer. 

With 8 Full-page Illustration. 6s. 

Early Christianity and Paganism. 

By the Very Rer. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 
Illustrated. 21s. 

The Child’s Bible. 

Illustrated with 100 New Full-page Plates, including 12 in Colours. By 
W. H. MARGETSON. Reset m New Type. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
10s. 0d. 

Cassell’s Family Doctor. 

By a MEDICAL MAN. With 8 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Giant’s Gate. 

By MAX PEMBERTON. 0s. 

This Work is already bring reprinted to meet Vie Ifitrge demand. 

The Princess Cynthia. 

By MARGUERITE BRYANT. With 4 Full-page Illustrations, 8s. 

Lepidus the Centurion. 

A Romance of To-day. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 6s. ' 

Alice of Old Vincennes. 

By MAURICE THOMPSON. With 6 Full-page IllustrationB, 6s. 

Royal Academy Pictures, 1901. 

With 5 Special Rembrandt Photogravures and about 200 Exquisite Repro¬ 
ductions. Clotb, gilt edges, 7s. (id. 

The Magazine of Art. 

YEARLY VOLUME. With nearly 1,000 Choice Illustrations and a 
Series of Special Plates, 21s. 

The National Gallery Catalogue. 

Containing upwards of lort Illustrations and a list of all the Pictures 
Exhibited. With an Introduction by the Director of tho National 
Gallery. 6d. net. 

Alfred Shaw, Cricketer. 

His Career and Reminiscences. Recorded by A. W. PULLIN ("Old 
Ebor"). With ft Statistical Chapter by ALFRED J. GASTON. Contain¬ 
ing 10 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs, 2s. 6d. 

The Automobile: 

Its Construction and Management. Translated from Gerard Lavergne’s 
" Manuel Thtforetique et Pratique de l’Automobile sur Route.” With 
Additions and New Illustrations. Revised and Edited by PAUL N. 
HASLUCK. 10s. 6d. net. 

Under the Great Bear. 

By KIRK MUNROE. With 12 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

With Redskins on the Warpath. 

By S. WALKEY. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 3s. Gd. 

Mrs. Pederson’s Niece. 

By ISABEL SUART ROBSON. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 3s. Gd. 

Tom and some other Girls. 

By JESSTE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey). With 8 Illus t 
tions. 3s. Gd. 

The Quiver. 

YEARLY VOLUME. With about 800 Illustrations. 7*. Gd. 

Cassell’s Hagazine. 

YEARLY VOLUME. With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations. 8s. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

YEARLY VOLUME. With numerous Illustration, nearly 1,100 p. 
7s. Gd. 

Little Folks. 

.CHRISTMAS VOLUME. With Pictures on nearly every page, together 
with G Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations printed in Colours. 
Picture boards, 3s. Gd.; cloth, os. 

Bo-Peep : 

A Treasury for the Little Ones. Picture boards, 2s. Gd.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Chums. 

YEARLY VOLUME. With 13 Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, 8s. 


NOTICE. — Mr. Allen Upward’s New Novel, 

THE AMBASSADOR’S ADVENTURE, 

Will be ready in a few days. Price 6s. 

This Is the first Novel front Mr. Upward’s pen for 
nearly two years. 


Dr. Kelghtley’s New Novel, 

A MAN OF MILLIONS, 

WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 

Price 6s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY , Ltd., 


London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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A. & G. BLACK’S LIST. 


A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. Edited by E. Ray 

LANKKSTER, M.A., LL.I)., F.R.S. NOW READY. Part IV. THE 

PlATY H ELM I A, MiSOZOA, and NEMERTINI. My W. BLAX- 
LAND REM I AM, D.Sc., M.A. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 12s. 6ci. net. 
Cloth, price I'm. net. 

44 Will be heartily welcomed as tillimr a distinct gap in zoological literature, 
and not of this country alone.”— nature. 

44 Admirably arranged and covers the whole ground.”— Outlook. 


USE-INHERITANCE. Illustrated by the Direction 

of Hair on the Bodies of Animals. By WALTER KIDD, M.D., E.Z S. 
Demy 8vo, paper hoards, 2s. net. 


THE ETHIO of FREE-THOUGHT, and other 

Addresses and Essays. Second Edition (Revised). By KARL 
PEARSON, F.R.S. NOW READY. Demy t»vo, cloth, price 7s. (kl. net. 

44 It is an able volume, to bo studied by all who would know the modem 
apologetics of Freethoughu” — Academy. 


WAR NOTES: The Diary of Colonel de Villebois- 

Mareuil from November U, 1*99, to March 7, 1910. Authorised transla¬ 
tion from the Paris Ltbertc, by FREDERIC LEES, with a Preface by 
E. M. de Vogiie, Member of the French Academy. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

44 By far the most valuable account wo have yet received of the war from 
the Boer side.”— Daily Chronicle. 

44 Will furnish pleasant reading to all who have taken an interest in the 
campaign.”— Times. 

44 It is French in every line, and an Englishman experiences that curioua 
mixture of admiration and astonishment which French sentiment and French 
actions so often inspire.’ 4 — Academy. 


AN ALBUM of ADVENTURES that HAPPENED 

in our HOLIDAYS. By A SCOTT R. HOPE, Author of 44 Hero and 
Heroine,” 41 Black and Blue,” Ac. NOW READY. Crown Svo, cloth, 
price 6s. 

44 There are adventures at home and abroad, on land and by the sea, with 
utlieient excitement to enthral any lad with lively imagination.” 

tShcJlie/d Inthpendt at. 

A. Sc O. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


READY on OCTOBER 15th. 


WALTER SOOTT’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 8s. 

PAULA: A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 

By VICTORIA CROSS, Author of "Anna Lombard,” Ac. 

44 No book bette* worth reading has so far come under our notice in the 
present season.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ No woman ha* written better fiction than this for some time past, and I 
question whether anv young writer of either sox has of late shown such 
remarkable power of insight.”— Free Review. 


Cbe Contemporary? Science Series. 

Edited by HAVELOCK KELTS. 

VOLUMES JUST ISSUED. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. With 91 Ill uet ratio os. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN RACE. 

By Professor §ERGI. 

In this book, which is almost entirely new, and has l»een specially prepared 
by ihc author for the 44 Contemporary Science Series.” Professor Sergi ban 
presented the first full statement of the foots and views that—s'nee he first 
brought them forward five years ago-have dono so much to revolutionise the 
Arran qii?stion. The evidence there contained tends to show that the race 
inhabiting Southern Europe and Northern Africa formerly occupied, and to 
some extent, still occupies, the greater part of Central and Northern Europe, 
including the British Isles, a d lias played the chief part in European 
civilisation. _ 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

Crown Svo, doth, price 6s. With numerous Illustrations. 

THE CRIMINAL. 

By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

It is ten years since this book was first published, and the author has now 
revised it throughout and brought it up to date. On account of the activity 
with which the stmlv of the criminal has boon carried on during recent years, 
it has been found necessary to enlarge, and in some cases re-write, nearly every 
chapter in the book. A great deal of new material hits thus been added. There 
are also over fifty new illustrations, mostly original. 


FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. With numerous Illustrations. 

THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. 


THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. 

With ILLUSTRATIONS by “ PHIZ,” CRUIKSHaNK. &c . 

Ia 17 foolecap Svo volumes. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., the owners of 
the copyright, have arranged to issue, jointly 
with Mr. HENRY FROWDE of the Oxford 
University Press, 

A COMPLETE COPYRIGHT AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 

CHARLES DICKENS, 

Printed in clear Loog Primer type on Oxford India Paper. 

The Seventeen Volumes will contain nearly 700 Illustrations 
reproduced from the originals. The covers either of cloth or 
leather are decorated in blind with outline drawings of the chief 
characters of the stories. 

Prices per Volume : 

In Cloth, 2 6 net. In Leather, 3/6 net. 

Ready on October 1.1th. 

( A TALE of TWO CITIES. With 10 Illustrations by 

l “ Phiz.” 

Vol. l-l A CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 4 Illustra- 

I tions by H. Mitchell, E. A. Norbury, and F. H. Towns- I 
! end. 

Vol. 2—THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by 

Seymour and " Phiz." i 

- ! 

London : i 

CHAPMAN A HALL. Ltd., I HENRY FROWDE, 

11, Henrietta St., W.C. I Amen Corner, E.C. ' 


Bv Professors PATRICK UEDPE3 and J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

Tn this edition tho volume has heoo h-ouirht np to dale, the altered state of 
biological opinion since 1889 1ms been taken due account, of, especially the 
modifications of Weismann’s position, the number of reference* increased, 
sundry criticisms accepted, but the general thesis remains the same. 

SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, prica 6s. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 

By Professor 8TARBUCK. Stanford TTniversitv. Oalifonra. With a Preface 
by Professor WILLIAM JAMES, of Havard University. 

“There is here, in the patient gathering and careful consideration of the 
subjective facts of religious life, the foundation of a new body of knowledge 
whh-h will find its place in psychological science and bear practical fruit in 
religious education and in theology.”— Vnychnlotjicnl Review. 


mew lEMtion of 3bscn’0 prose ©ramas. 

Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 

In the new edition each play forms a volume by itself. The typographical 
features of the original Norwegian editions are as far as possible reproduced. 
The names of the characters are placed above their speeches iustend of in the 
same line, thus giving the page a Fghrer and more attractive appearance. The 
volutes are of a size to range with Mr. Heincmann’s editions of Ibsen’s, Mr. 
Pinero's, and other plays ; and each volume contains n frontispiece, represent ing, 
as a rule, one of the leading ch traders as embodied by a well-known actor or 
actress. 

Royal 16mo, paper cover, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NOW READY. 

(1) THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. 

(2) PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 

(j) A DOLL’S HOUSE. 

(4) GHOSTS. 

(5) AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 


Cbe Canterbury poets. 


Gravure ” Edition, in rich 
Frontispiece in Photo* 


Square Rvo, cut and uncut edges. Is. per vol. Al«o “ Gr: 
ai t linen binding, each volume with Portrait or other 
gnivuic, 2s. per vol. 

NEW VOLUME. 

POEMS BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 

With ii Prefatory Note liyR. B. P. 8KKTCHLEY. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, I’ateraoater Square. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 

NEW and FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


** MEMORY IS THE FRIEND OF WIT.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price* 2s. Brl. 

HOW to REMEMBER: Without Memory 

SYSTEMS or WITH THEM. By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. 

“The eontonts of tHis volume ure decidedly pruitirnl. Students who are 
learning any ftyatem of memory training cimimt do belter than consult Mr 
Miles' book, which is sore to prove helpful and popular."— Liverpool Mr,; urn. 


“THINKBJS ARE AS SCARCE AS GOLD.” 

In small crown 8vo, neat folded wrapper, price Is. net; 
or, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, trimmed edges, gilt top, flat Ijack, 
price 2s. Od. 

THE ART of THINKING By T. Sharper 

KXOWLSON. 

"Is a sensibln and well-ananged little book, which should be in tho hands 
of every young man, and particularly, wo may add, of every journalist,” 

. Literature. 

Tho nmk w one that should appeal to manv. and if it does not fce toh them 
how to think it will show the way and quick the desire ”—/> iihj Tc'cgr.iph. 


Crovrn 870, sewed, in neat folded wrapper, price Is. net; 
or, crown *vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 

JOHN BUSKIN: His Life and Teaching. 

By J. MA.RSHALL MA.THF1R. With Bibliography and Portrait. 

It would he difficult to obtain a more timid and comprehensive idea of John 
Ruskin and his life work in a small compass than cm b? assured bv a careful 
study of that admirable liulo monograph. lu its revised and enlarged form ” 
Bays the Spectate. " the book is a most excellent ai l to the understanding of 
the verv nature of the great art critic and philosophe-, as well as of tho brilliant 
productions of his pen.” 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, price 2s. fid. 

ONE THOUSAND OBJECTS for the 

MICROSCOPE: with a Few Hints on Mounting. By M. C. COOKE, 
M.A., LL.D , A.L.S. With 13 Full-Page Plates depicting upwards of 500 
objects, and numerous Woodcuts in the Text. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. price 6s. per volume. 

SHELL LIFE: An Introduction to the 

British Mollusca. By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. With 32 Original 
Plates photographed from the actual shells, and upwards of 300 Wood- 
cuts. 

This is a very good introduction to the shell-bearing creatures of British 
waters, salt or fresh, and of British woods and lanes. Its chief aim is to arouse 
interest in the organic structure of the creatures themselves. From the Dar¬ 
winian standpoint the book has a place and value of its own, which should 
recommend it to the student of Nature behind a shell. The numerous and 
particularly excellent illustrations increase its value for the amateur in par¬ 
ticular, to whom it is chietly addressed.”— Academy. 

ELEVENTH REVISED EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 6s. 


By Sir Henry 


FOOD and FEEDING. 

THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., M.B. 

"Joining his unique experience as a distinguished medical man with h 
wide knowledge as a connoisseur of how food ought to be cooked. Sir Hern 
Thompson presents for the information and guidance of the public a Imok tl 
value and importance of which cannot be over estimated. It is written in 
bright and conversational style that commends it to every sort of reader ar 
contains a mass of interesting matter that those who desire to live well and t 
the same time wisely, should lose no time in assimilating. Five shillings la 
out in this way will go far to exorciso the demon indigestion.” 

Pall Mall Gazette . 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, fiat back, 2s. 6d., with Photogravure 
Frontispiece of the Author. 

DIET in RELATION to AGE ar 

ACTIVITY. With Hints ooncernbig Habits conducive to Longev 
By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, Bart., F.R.C.S , Ac. 

from TH* Prrt.vck.—“T he recommendation, and advice are 
» very large experience which an extensive practice compelled m< 
regard as much needed by men r.f all ranks and occupations among the w 
toolo classes of society, who bud reached, or perhaps passed, tho prime of li 
sendees "A? 8 ** “ bu6mess or professional pursuits or in varied pnl 

London : FEEDER 1 OK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.; and New York. 


MR. JOHN LONG S AU TUMN LIST 

SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

AN ILL WIND. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Author of 

" Bitter Fruit,” &c. [ Ready. 

BARBARA WEST. By Keighley Snowden, Author of 

“ The Web of an Old Weaver,” &c. [Ready. 

THE DIVA. By Annie Tiiomas (Mrs. Pender Cndlip), 

Author of " Dennis Donne,” " Comrades True,” &c. [Ready. 

THE LORDS of LIFE. Bp Bessie Dill, Author of 

"The Final Goal,” "The Story of Bell,” &c. [Ready. 

BLUE BONNETS UP By Thomas Pinkerton, Author 

of " The Ivory Bride,” &c. \ Ready. 

MISS PAUNCEFORTE’S PERIL. By Mrs. Charles 

MARTIN, Author of "Two Loves,” "Ethel Mildmay’s Follies,” " Petite’s 
Romance.” [Ready. 

THE LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON. By Florence 

WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” &c. [Next week. 

A SOCIAL PRETENDER. By Winifred Graham, 

Author of " Meresia,” “ The Beautiful Mrs. Loach,” &c. [Next week. 

IN the BLOOD. By William Sylvester Walker 

(“Coo-ee”), Author of " Virgin Gold,” Ac. With 1(3 Half-tone Illustra¬ 
tions on Art Paper by John Williamson. [Next week. 

THE CURSE of EDEN. By the Author of “ The Master 

Sinner.” [Immediately. 

THE REAL CHRISTIAN. By Lucas Cleeve, Author of 

" Plato’s Handmaiden,” &c. [Immediately. 

THE GOLDEN SPUR. By J. S. Fletcher. Author of 

“ The Three Days' Terror,” &c. I Immediately. 

A DAUGHTER of ENGLAND. By May Crommelin> 

Author of ” A Woman Derelict," Ac. 

HOUSES of IGNORANCE. By Frederic Carrel, 

Author of " The Progress of Pauline Kessler,” ‘‘Paul Le Mnistre,” &c. 

THE GREEN TURBANS. By J. MacLaren Cobran, 

Author of " I’d Crowns Resign,” Ac. * 

THE MISSION of MARGARET. By Adeline .Sergeant 

Author of " The Story of a Penitent Soul," “ Jacobi's Wife,” Ac. * ’ 

A MAN of IRON. By J. Morgan-De-Groot, Author of 

" A Lotus Flower,” " Even If,” Ac. 

THROUGH the MISTS. By Robert James Lees 

Author of " The Heretic,” Ac. * 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

PAPA, LIMITED. By W. Carter Platts, Author of 

*' The Tnttlebury Tales,” &?. With HI Illustrations by the Author. 

A CORNER in BALLYBEG. By Nicholas P. Murphy. 
FORBIDDEN PATHS. By Marcus Reay, Author of 

" The Love Affairs of a Curate,” Ac. 

AN ISLAND INTERLUDE. By John Amity. With 

Cover Design by Mrs. Mary F. Raphael. 

THE DESIRED HAVEN. Anonymous. With Frontispiece. 

LONG’S SELECT NOVELS.—New Editions. 

3s. 3d. each. 

THE STORY of LOIS. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
WHEN LOVE is KIND. By H. A. Hinkson. 

SENT to COVENTRY. By Esm6 Stuart. 

LONO’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY of COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

THE CRAZE of CHRISTINA. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRLS. By Florence Warden. 

THE VEILED MAN. By William Le Queox. 

THE CRIMSON CRYPTOGRAM. By Fergus Hume. 

A PASSING FANCY. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 

KITTY’S ENGAGEMENT. By Florence Warden. iOctober . 
OUR WIDOW. By Florence Warden. r October 


London: JOHN LONG, 6,iChandos Street, Strand 
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THIRD EDITION-IN THE PRESS. 

READY SHORTLY. 


“HENRY DRUMMOND” 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

(with Bibliography) 

By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 


The Spectator says: “This is mainly an account of 
Professor Drummond’s Evangelistic* work. There 
never has been a more sincere Evangelist, and never, 
we might say, one less bound by conventions. This, 
indeed, is literally true, for in the pro-Evangelistic 
days he hud a quite extraordinary mesmeric or 
hypnotic power. And housed this personal inllucnee 
in a very remarkable way, with a freedom and breadth 
of thought which is certainly not a common charac¬ 
teristic of the zealous persons who are preachers at 
revivals, missicners, or soldiers in spiritual armies, 
regular or irregular. This side of Henry Drummond's 
life is admirably described in this volume. Mr. 
Lennox is as tactful as he is sympathetic. Mr. 
Lennox's l>ook is a compact and iucid account of a 
great man and a great work.” 

The Expository Tinian says : “This is no abridg¬ 
ment of Professor Smith’s Lift ». It is wlmt another 
man's eyes have seen, what another man’s memory 
has stored. To sit down to the first page is to rise 
up with the last.” 

The Glasoow Daily Mail says : “Tt is well arranged, 
written with sympathy and insight, anti gives an 
excellent account of its subject all round.” 

The Outlook sa 3’8 : “ An excellent sketch.” 

The Record says: “We are much mistaken if 
“Henry Drummond” does not receive a wide and 
hearty welcome. The man himself—kindly, earnest, 
devoted, many-sided, always altruistic, and sunny to 
the end, in spite of his terrible suffering—absolutely 
lives in Mr. Lennox’s pages.” 

The Birmiuoham Post says: “We have graphic 
pictures hereof the virile professor, teacher, preacher, 
writer, man of science, and traveller, and Mr. Lennox 
is to be congratulated upon the ability with which he 
has drawn them portraying the man in his several 
rotes. The sketch is sympathetically, yet, we 
instinctively feel, truthfully written, and we get a 
clear conception of the true greatness of Drummond 
and of his achievements.” 

St. Andrew says: “Henry Drummond rises up 
before us with his keen, eager face, swift sympathies, 

magnetic personality.This volume shows much 

alxmt him that we can not only understand but 
admire, and not only admire hut love. Again we say, 
Mr. Lennox has done his work well.” 


PRICE as. 6d. NET. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim St., E.O. 


IN THE PRESS. 

READY SHORTLY. 

PRESIDENT 

MCKINLEY: 

THE STORY OP HIS LIFE. 

BY 

DAVID WILLIAMSON, 

Author of “ Gladstone : the Man,” “The Life- 
Story of D, L. Moody,” Ac. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 

London : 

ANDREW MELROSE, 1C, Pilgrim St., E.C. 


T. NELSON & SONS, Publishers. 


“ Man-els of compactness and neatness.”— Queen. “Light, Small, and Legible.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE MOST READABLE, THE MOST HANDY. THE MOST COMPACT 
POCKET VOLUMES EVER PUBLISHED. 


MELSOM'S 

MEW CENTURY 

. . . LIBRARY 


Of Standard Literature. 


In large type, on Nelson’s Extra Thin “Royal” India Paper. 

SUITABLE ALIKE FOB 

POCKET, LIBRARY, OR KNAPSACK. 

Each Work Complete in One Volume, and Unabridged. 


THE NEW CENTURY SCOTT. 


The complete Novels of Sir Walter Scott in 25 volumes (18 now ready). The series to be completed 
by December, 10 >1. The handiest and most readable edition of Scott ever published. 

“ Truly admirable issue .”—Attn tueum. 

Prices:—Cloth extra, 2s.net: half-bound, l Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net: leather limp, 4 Illne* 
trations , 3 1 . net; leather boards, crushed French morocco, 3*. (J d. net. 

THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY. 

Now ready, by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., the Complete Works of Thackeray, 
in 14 volumes. Sold in sets in handsome boxes, and in various styles of binding. 

J*rice from 31*. 0 d. net per set, according to binding. 

The volumes separately, cloth, 2*. net ; leather limp, with Frontispiece , 2s. Qd. met; leather 
boards, 3*. net. 

THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 


Twelve volumes now ready. 

“ For the pocket, there has never been a handier Dickens nor, wo may add, a handsomer.** 

West minster Gazette. 

, Prices:—Cloth extra, 2s. net; or in limp leather, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6 d. net; leather 

boards, 3*. net. __ 

8 ample Page and Prospectus post free on application. 

London: THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36, Paternoster Row, E-C. 

Parkside, EDINBURGH ; and NEW YORK. And of all Booksellers. 

F. V. WHITE & CO.’S LIST. 

NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

Price 6s. each. 

NOW READY, THE THIRD EDITION OF 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW NOVEL, 

THE MAN X LOVED. 


THE COURT of HONOUR. By William Le Queux 

IN the HOUSE of HIS FRIENDS. By Richard Henry Savage. 

A LOSING GAME. By Hume Nisbet. 

THE JOSS: a Reversion. By Richard Marsh. 

QUEEN SWEETHEART. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

THE MAJOR - GENERAL: a Story of Modern Florence. By 

MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 

F. Y. WHITE & GO., Ltd., 14, Bedfo rd Street, Strand, W.C. _ 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

AND AFTER. 

No. 296. — OCTOBER, 1901. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. By W. Laird Clowes. 

A BUSINESS VIEW of SOUTH AFRICAN PACIFICATION. By Hexby Birchknough. 

A WINTER’S WALK in CANADA. By Abxoi.d Hai l-tun. 

THE SAD PLIGHT of BRITISH FORESTRY. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart , M.P. 
RECENT EXPERIMENTS with SOUND SIGNALS. By the Rev. John M. Bacon. 

FRAGMENTS nf MR. GLADSTONE’S CONVERSATION. By tljc Hon. Mrs. Oooiihiet. 

OPERATIVE SURGERY in AMERICA. By Robert Henry Nesbitt, M.D. 

GEORGE ELIOT and GEORGE SAND. By the Hon. Lady Ponsonby. 

“THE BODY of CHRIST”: an Epoch-marking Book. By the Rev. Dr. Henry R. Percival. 
CONCERNING an IMPRISONED RANI. Bv Cornelia Sorabjx. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN TUNNY. By W. H. Grenfell, M.P. 

“A NEWK H ERR ALL.” By Mrs. R. M. King. 

THE GERMAN ORDER of the IRON CROSS. By Colonel Lonsdale Hale. 

SHOULD the UNIVERSITY of LONDON include POLYTECHNICS ? By Sir Michael Fostbr, 
K.C.B , M.P. 

ANARCHISM. By George Jacob Holyoake. 

LAST MONTH, By Sir Wemybs Rrid. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, and Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

A PERFECT PRINCE: the Story 

of /hr England of Alfred the Great. Bv 
FREDERIC B. JEFFERY. 

44 Mr. JcfTery has produced a delightfully readable 
life-history of Kin# Alfred. The reader who studies 
the pages of his book from first to last will not regret 
the time so spent.”— Rock. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, and Illustrate3, 3s. 6d. net. 

WHO KILLED AMY ROBS ART? 

Being some Account of her Life and Death at 
Gumnor, with Remarks on Sir Walter Scott's 
'* Kenilworth.” By PHILIP S I D N E Y, 
F.R.Hiat.S. 

" For historical students the book must have a deep 
interest .”—Catholic Timet. 

“ Mr. Sidney has arranged his matter admirably, 
and the book is interesting.”— Outlook. 


In demy 8vo, bound in cloth, Illustrated, 7s. 0d. 

S GILBERT of SEMPRINQHA M 

and the GILBERTT.VEH. By ROSE GRAHAM, 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society (late of 
Somerville College, Oxford). 

“ A valuab’e addition to ecclesiastical literature, for 
it contains a history of this, the only English monastic 
order which is noticeable alike for its completeness 
and for the careful accuracy with which it has been 
compiled. It may be taken as an absolutely reliable 
work .”—B istol Daily Mercury. 


In stiff paper cover, 6d. 

AMONG KENTISH HOPPERS. 

By J. E. REMINGTON JONES, Rector of More- 
worth, near Maidstone. 

•** This Work has been graciously accepted by 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

NEW BOOK ON THE WAR, 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 8s. 0d. 

an Imperial Yeoman at 

War. By “THE CORPORAL.” 

44 The reader may derive considerable amusement 
and interest from a perusal of tie Corporal’s 4 litero- 
military’ impressions .”—Border Count ice Advertiser. 

“The book is undoubtedly worth the attention of 
the public.”— Montgomery Church Times. 


NEW NOVEL. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 

LADY WILMERDINQ of MA ISON 

ROUGE: a Tale of the Riviera. By J. DUNCAN 
CRAIG, M.A., D.D., 86ci ddu Felibrice. 

11 Most interesting and instructive.”— Irish Times. 
** Distinctly a book which should l>c read by all.” 

Rock. 

NEW VOLUMES OP VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 0d. 

POEMS . By Elizabeth M. 

ALFORD. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 0d. 

A BOOK of VERSES. By Mrs. 

JAMES GLENNY WIL80N, N.Y., Author of 
44 Themes and Variations,” 44 Alico Landor,” 
“Two Summers,” Ac. 

44 A great charm pervades this book. Mrs. Wilson 
excels in description. She paints a scene with extra¬ 
ordinary effects of colour and atmosphere, and as 
many of her poems are inspired by scenes native to 
the country, the home reader experiences peculiar 
pleasure in reading them.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 0d. 

RUDOLPH SCHROLLE: a 

Tragedy in Blank Verse. By E. G. 

41 We are muoh impressed by this tragedy in blank 
verse, not only by reason of the remarkable Btory 
compiled by the unknown author from the plot of Do 
Qumcev’s tale of the Dice, as laid in Germany at the 
end ofthe seventeenth century, but because of the 
power and spirit of poetry winch fascinate us as tho 
narrative, with all its thrilling scenes, is unfolded to 
us,”— Church Bells. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 

62, Paternoster Bow, London, E.C. 


SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW LIST 


Gift for Children. By P. LANCASTER LUCAS 

JUST OUT. Klrffutit cloth, price :ts. *»*!.. profusely IllustruUil. 
Dedicated by special p.-rmitudnn to H.K.H. the DUCHESS 
of Cornwall and York. 

THE FISH CROWN in DISPUTE : a 

Submarine Fairy Talc for the Little Ones 
“I envy the little un*-s tu whom thi« cliarmine and original 
fairy Ih.oIc, with it* admirable illustrati-m*. will l*e presented 
an a Birth lay or Christina* Gift.”— L<xd\T* Pictorial. 


Gift for Children. This day. 

By MARGUERITE LLOYD. 

In most elesrant cloth, with Frontispiece aud another Illustra¬ 
tion by Mrs. Fakuii.ok. Crown Hvo, cloth, ‘-‘s. «d. 

THE LILY PRINCESS. An entirely 

New Story for Children. 

This day. By A. J. DAVIES. 

Crown Hvo, cloth, price its. «d. 

ATHIRT the DOWNS : a Tale ofthe 

Sussex Downs. 

This day. In royal cloth, crown 8vo, price 2s. net. 
II.M. THE KING has consented to accept a Copy 
of this Rook. 

THE CORONATION SERVICE, ac- 

cordine to the Use of the Church of England with Intro- 
duction and No-os. Edited by the R. v. JOSEPH H. 
PEM HERT'iN. Amontr the Chapters in this most interest¬ 
ing Rmk are: The Sovereign—The ruction—The Regal 
Vestments—The Coronation Oath—Early Coronation of 
Sovereigns—The Corou *ti->n of Edward VI.. written by 
Archbishop CmniniT—Sources of the Coronation Service. 
THE FORM AND oRDBROFTHE SERV'D E AS USED 
AT THE CORONATION OF v^UHEN VICTORIA. 


This day. By MAY WYNNE. 

Most elegant cloth, is. 

SYMPATHY. Human Sympathy— 

In Sorrow—In Joy—With Siuners—Divine Sympathy—With 
the Misunderstood—^With Our Life, <ko., Ac. 

Just out. Crown Svo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
price 3m. 6d. 

THOUGHTS, MEMORIES,and MEDI- 

TATIONS. Translated from the French by CONSTANCE 
WHITE. These exquisitely beautiful Devotional Medita¬ 
tions are from the Diary of Madame HOSKIKR, who. 
together with one of h<-r daughters, perished iu the fire at 
the fbiy.ir d«- la Charitf*. in Pari*, in The original 

book has had au enormous sale in France. 

“Will be read with pleasure by all tie-devout They are 
Ixmutiful because they reveal a very beautiful soul." 

Morning Pott. 

This day. By P. MEVRIOK, M.A., 

Rector of Rlicklimr. Noii-Regidentiarv Canon of Lincoln, late 
Fellow aud Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Crown Hvo. cloth, price 5s. 

OLD ANGLICANISM and MODERN 

RITUALISM. 

This day. By J. U. QLANVILLE, M.A. 

Crown Svo. cloth, price 2*. net. 

THE ACROSTIC POEMS of the OLD 

TESTAMENT. An English Version, Metrical and Alpha* 
beticaL 

By tho Rev. H. HOLLOWAY. 

With a Preface by the Right Hon. Viscount HALIFAX, Presi¬ 
dent of the English Church Union. With special Frontispiece. 
Crown svo, cloth, price fts. 

THE CONFIRMATION and COM- 

MUNION of INFANTS and YOUNG CHILDREN. 

This day. By FLORA LUOY FREEMAN. 

With Preface by the Rev. R. R. DOLLING, Vicar 
of St. Saviour's. Poplar. 

Cr**wn hvo, cloth, ‘-’s. rtd. net. 

RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL WORK 

AMoNGST Gl KL8. This most practical Manual will be of 
iuhnite service to all who work amongst girls. 

RIOHARD MARSH'S most striking Novsl. 

Crowu 8vo. cloth, price 3s. rtd. 

THE CHASE of the RUBY. 

44 Develops in tho .most ingenious and exciting way. 44 

Vorkthir <t Post. 


Just out. By ATHOL FORBES. 

Crown Hvo. richly Illustrated. .'Is. 6d. 

“ODD FISH.” Some East Coast 

Comedies. Delightfully humorous Stories of the Fidier- 
folk. aud other characters of our East Coast watering- 
places. Full of fun ajnl adventure. 

44 Athol Forbes's sketches are. for the most j»art. comic, some 
are pathetic, but pathos and fun alike are intensely human." 

Atht.wrum. 

"The seamen and other water folk are drawn with admirable 
reali.-m, and act aud talk to the Y\io"—Leeds Mercury. 

Third Edition. By DAQNEY MAJOR. 1b. 

THE HUMOURS of a HYDRO. A 

most Amusing and Humorous Skit on Life and Doings at a 
Modem “ Hydro." 


London: SKEFFINGTON k SONS, 
103, Piccadilly, W. 

Publishers lo His Majesty the King. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 
AUTUMN LIST. 


MARY ANNE OF PARCHMENT BUILD- 

INIJS. By LUCAS CLKRVK, Author of 
“ Lit/.urns,” 44 As the Twig is Bent,” &c. Pictorial 
cloth, Cs. [dust out. 


THE FIELDS OF DULDITCH, Bv 

MARY E. MANN, Author of “The Cedar 
Star,” 44 Among the Syriugas,” &c. Cloth, Os. 

[Shortly. 


A RACE FOR A WIFE. By L. T. 

MEADE, Author of “The Medicine Lady,” 44 The 
Desiro of Men,” &c. Cloth, 0s. [Just out. 

LOVE’S CROSSWAYS. By Mrs. C. M. 

DIEHL, Author of 44 The Garden of Eden,*' 
44 Passion's Puppets,’ 1 44 A Woman's Cross.” 44 The 
Last Throw,” Ac. Cloth, 0s. [Just out . 


LADY JOAN’S COMPANION. By 

FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The House 
on the Marsh,” &e. Cloth, Os. [Shortly. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By 

ELEANOR E. HOLMES. Author of 44 The Price 
of a Pearl,” “ Life’s Fittul Fever,” 44 A Hospital 
Romance,” Ac. Cloth, 6s. 


VENUS VITRIX. By Hrlen Mathers, 

Author of “Coinin' Thro’ the Rye,” “Bam 
Wildfire,” “ Cinders,” Ac. Cloth, 6s. 


THE CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL. By 

FERGUS HUME, Author of “The MysD'rj’ of a 
Hansom Cab,” Ac. Cloth, 6s. [Just out. 

LAST WORDS. By Stephen Crank, 

Author of 44 Tho Red Badge of Courage,’* 44 Active 
Service,” Ac. 

THE CALLING OF THE WEIR. By 

FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. Author of 
“ I ireams of Dania,” 44 Miss Honoria,” 44 Love has 
no Pity,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


IN DEEP WATERS. Bv Mrs. Baoot-Habte, 

Author of “Wrongly Condemned,” “At the 
Eleventh Hour,” “Bianca,” “A Daring Spirit.” 
Cloth, 6s. 


A STRANGE MESSAGE. By Doha 

RUSSELL, Author of “A Man's Privilege,’’ 44 A 
Torn Out Page,” Ac. Cloth, 6s. [Just out. 


A BID FOR EMPIRE- By Mnjor Arthub 

GRIFFITHS, Author of “The Rome Express,” Ac. 
Cloth, 0s. 


O’CALLAGHAN, THE SLAVE TRADER. 

By C. DUDLEY LAM PEN, Author of 44 Barcalli 
the Mutineer.” With Illustrations by C. Dudley 
Tennant. Pictorial cloth, 0s. 

LOVe, THE ATONEMENT. By 

FRANCKS CAMPBELL, Author of “For Three 
Moons,” Ac. Cloth gilt, 0e. 

Tatler .— 41 One of the most striking books of the 

Fair.— 4 A charming story, with a rare 
blend of poetry and humour.” 

Spectator.— 11 There is a great deal of charming 
reading in 4 Love, the Atonement.’ *’ 

Morning Post .— 44 Has a distinct and agreeable 
character of it» own.” 

Glasgow ILrald.—^k prettily written book.” 
Daily News .—“ A pretty and pleasing story.” 
World.— “The Btory is distinctly out of the 
common.” _ 


A DEAL WITH THE KING. 

By JAMES T. FINDLAY. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

Scotsman. — “The story is delightful in every 
respect, enthralling the reader from beginning to 
end. Not for many a day has such a striking story 
been offered to romance lovers.” 


JESSE. By Georgk Marlowe. Cloth, 6a. 

Manchester Courier. — 44 A well-writien and 
thoroughly interesting story. The author carries 
you impetuously with him from the first page to the 
last. Jesse is a very attractive and brilliant 
character.” 

Shrjlie/d Telegraph .— 44 Fascinating and compels 
attention.” 

Bookseller.—*' A clever and original story.** 
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300 The Academy. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION.—EGYPT and 

CH ALP/E A. Fourth Edition, Revised nnd Knlnrored by Prof. MASPKRO. 
Edited by tho Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by M. L. M< CLURE. With 
Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coiourod Plates. Demy 4to, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 24s.; half morocco, gilt edges,48s. [Nearly ready. 
This, the fourth of tbo English editions of “ LesOrigines,” has been thoroughly 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it t he results of recent research 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and submitted at Lie Mime time tho theories 
founded on them results to a searching critie’sm. This work and the two suc¬ 
ceeding volumes, it may be safety said, are the most important contributions 
which have ever appeared on the early history of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. A Homily of 

Clement of Alexandria, entitled “Who is the Rich Man that is being 
Saved?” By tho Rev. P. MOKDAUNT BARNARD. Small post 8vo, 
cloth lioards. Is. 

A HANDY BOOK of the CHURCH of ENG- 

LAND. By the late Rev. E. L. CTTTS, D.D. With an Appendix bring¬ 
ing the Book up to the End of 1900. Crown 8vo, cloth board, 5s. 

“ The volume is likely to make good its title of a * bandy book.’ ”— Times. 

“ This, which is one of the best known of Dr. Cntta’ numerous and admirable 
works, has proved itself an indispensable companion to thousands of Church¬ 
men.”— Church lli Us. 

PARISH PRIESTS and their PEOPLE in the 

MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND. By the late Rev. K. L. CUTTS, D.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. Od. 

" The Inok before us is a ]w*rfect mine of cm ions and interesting information, I 
and the materials are arranged with ereat skill and judgment. The re-suit is a 
graphic picture of the ordinary religious life of media val England such as, for 
fulness and gOLernl accuracy, is to be found nowhere else.”— 6’ aardian. 

“Exactly the sort of book with which every parsonage aLd every parish 
library in England ought to be furnished.”— Church Times. 

IN the DAY of TROUBLE. By the Rev. Charles 

T. OVENDEN, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick, Dublin. Small post 8vo, 
cloth 1 K>anis, 2s. 

“LIFE” in ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. By the 

Rev. J. GURNEY HOARE, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth Itonrds, Is. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: 

Studies of Non-Christian Religions. By ELIOT HOWARD. Feap. hvo, 
cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

Nine other Volumes have already appeared in this *S 'cries. 

A REVIEW of “CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 

By MARGARET BENSON, Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 

LEADING IDEAS of KEBLE’S “ CHRISTIAN 

YEAR.** By the Bev. CLEMENT PRICE. Imperial 32mo, clctli 
boards, Gd. 

CHRIST’S WORKERS among all CONDI- , 

TIONS of MEN. By Mrs. T. R. SEDDON, Author of “Saints and 
Heroes of our own Days.” Crown 6vo, cloth Ixrards, Is. 

THE STORY of FIFTY YEARS’ MISSION 

WORK in CHIIOTA NAGPUR. By the Rev. EYRE CHAT'T KRTON, 
B.D. With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP of CHJIOTA NAGPUR. 
With Map and numerous IIlustrations. Large crown 8vo, doth 
boards, Is. 


STAR ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the 

Stars from 1 to 0*5 Magnitude between the Noith Pole and 34° South 
Declination, and of all Nebula' and Star Clusters in the same Region 
which are visible in Telescopes of moderate Powers. With Explanatory 
Text by Dr. HERMANN J. KLEIN. Translated by EDMUND Mr CLURE, 
M.A., M.R.I.A.. F.L.8. With 18 Maps. Third Edition (R.A. and Deo. 
brought up to 21*00 as far as Text is concerned), Revised and Enlarged. 
Imperial tto, cloth boards, 10s. 

HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating 

the History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, 
and that of the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By 
EDMUND McCLURK, M.A.. M.R.I.A., F.L.S. Containing 18 Coloured 
Maps, besides some 60 Sketch Maps in the Text. 4to, cloth boards, 
leather back, 16s. 

“ Both the readers of ancient Church history and of modern missionary 
records will find abundant materials in it for their assistance/'— Ovardian. 

“A great ileal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of 
this Atlas.”— Academy. 

THE BIBLE ATLAS of MAPS and PLANS 

to ILLUSTRATE the GEOGRAPHY and TOPOGRAPHY of the OLD 
nnd NEW' TESTAMENTS and the APOCRYPHA. With Explanatory 
Notes by the late Rev. SAMUEL CLARK. M.A.; also a Complete Index to 
the Geographical Names in the English Bible, bv Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
Sixth Edition. Revised by Sir CHARLES WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S. Royal lto, cloth boards, Ids. 6d. 

[This work has been almost entirely Rewritten by Sir Charles Wilson, and 
brought up by this competent authority to date.] 

THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE.—SOUNDING 

the OCEAN of AIR. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston in December, 185*8, by A. LA WRENCE ROTUH, 8.B., 
A.M. Small post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

The ROMANCE of SCIENCE—The MACHIN- 

ERY of the UNIVERSE: Mecbnnical Conceptions of Physical Pheno¬ 
mena. By A. E. DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M., M E., Ph.D., Professor of 
Phxsica, Tuft's College, U.S.A. Small post 8vo, with several Diagrams, 
cloth Inmrds, 2s. 

MATTER, ETHER, and MOTION : the Factors 

and Relations of Physical Sc’ence. By A. E. DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M., 
M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English 
Edition, Edited by Prof. ALFRED LODGE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s> 

“ Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences 
and implii aliens of modern science. Prof. Dolbears pages are eminently 
readable, and his presentation of the philosophy of modern physics is lucid, 
interesting, exhaustive, and for the most part convincing.”— Literature. 

POISONOUS PLANTS in FIELD and GARDEN. 

By thp Rev. Prof. G. URN SLOW, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

EARLY BRITAIN : Anglo-Saxon Britain. By 

the late GRANT ALLEN. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, Cd 

REFLECTED LIGHTS from CHRISTINA G. 

UOSfjKTTre “The FACE of tho DEEP.” Selected and Arranged by 
W. M. L. JAY. Small post 8vo, cloth Itoards, 2s. Gd. 

VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted 

from “Called to be Saints,” “ Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the Deep/* 
Small post >3vo, printed in Red and Black on Hand-made paper, buckram, 
top edge gilt* 3s. 6d.; limp roan, 6s.; limp morocco, 7s. Gd. 

CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI : an 

Appreciation of the late. A Sermon by the Right Rev. B. F. WESTOOTT, 
D.D , D.C.L. With a Preface by the Rev. Probcndarv GLENDKNNJNO 
NASH, M.A. With a Frontispiece of the Memorial Panels at Christ 
Church, Woburn .Square. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 


THE 


S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPEDIC- DICTIONARY, 

THE CHEAPEST COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD, 


Consisting of 6,336 pages, imperial 8vo, 


Is the largest Dictionary published—over 200,00 0 Words. It is an easier, simpkir, handier Dictionary than any other, anil is 

an Encyclopaedia as well. , 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE 

Its thoroughly encyclopaedic character. 

The large number nnd practical character of its illustrations. 

The numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic in 
character, are in no sense mere embellishments, but in every caso help to 
elucidate the text. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC I/TCTIONARY. 

Its comprehensiveness, nnd its wideness of range in point of time. 

“The Knevcl«'pn*dic Dictionary,” by combining in one all these special 
Glossaries or Vocabularies, effects a double saving, an economy of time and of 
money. 

Its richness nnd completeness of the illn*tratlve quotations. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE HOME, THE COLLEGE, AND THE SCHOOL. 

In 7 vole., cloth, 2ns.; half hound, 32s. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN 

BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 


VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO .’ S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 

RUDYARD KIPLING KIM. RUDYARD KiPLINC 

Illustrated by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Yot- L now rmdy of tho Edition do Lux* of 

THE LIFE and WORKS of CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

In 19 Monthly Volumes. Medium 8vo. Uniform with Tennyson, Lamb, 
Kipling, and Walter Pater. This Edition is limited to 525 copies, 100 of 
which are for America. Pi ice 10s. Od. net per volume (sold only in Sets). 
Vol. I.—THE LIFE, in 4 vols. With Portrait from a Portrait painted bv 
LOWES DICKINSON. 


New Book by Oharies W. Wood. 

GLORIES of SPAIN. By Cnarles W. Wood. F.R G.S., 

Author of “Letters from Majorca,” &c. With 85 Illustrations. 8vo, 
10s. net. [Ready. 

A Now Volume of tho 11 Highway* and Byways” Series. 

THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A- G. Bradley. With 

Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Extru crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
6s. [Ready. 

Daily Tdeoranh .—“ A most charming and interesting volume.Mr. 

Bradley has done his work amazingly well.” 

Tho “ Cranford ” Series —New Volume. 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, and AFTERMATH. By 

JAMES LANE ALLEN. With Illmdratlons by HUGH THOMSON. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, crown 8vo, rs. [ Ready. 

Also an Edition dk Luxe, limited to 2>0 e pics. Super-ioyal 8vo, 80s. net. 


New Uniform Edition of Thackoray. 

THE WORKS of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the Oiiginal Illustrations, 
Facsimiles of Wrappers, Ac. In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. pi r volume. 
Vol. I.—VANITY FAIR. With Illustrations by the Author. [Ready. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

HPS. nOLFSWORTH’S NFW BOOK. 

THE W00DPIGB0NS AND MARY. By Mrs. Moles 

WORTH, Author of “ Carrots,” &c. With Illustrations bv H. II. 
MILLAR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6<1. [Ready, 

THE OLDE IRISH RIMES of BRIAN O’LINN. With Illustra- 

tions by S. ROSAMOND PH AEGER. 4to, picture boards, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 

OLD KING COLE’S BOOK of NURSERY RHYMES. With 

Illustrations in Colour by BY AM SHAW. Demy 4to, picture lwmrds. 6s. 

t Ready. 

GOD SAVE KING ALFRED. By the Rev. E Gllliat. Illus- 

tinted by GUTZON-BORGLUM. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant. Os. 

i Ready in October. 

THE BOYS’ ODYSSEY. By Walter Copland Perry. With 

Illustrations by JACOMB HOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. [Ready. 

TALES of the SPANISH MAIN. By Mowbray Morris. With 

Illustrations by GUTZON-BORGLUM. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 

Ready in October. 


THE LETTERS of JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Edited 

by LESLIE STEPHEN. 8vo. [Ready in October. 

THE LIFE of Sir GEORGE GROVE. By C. L. Grave?. 

8vo. [Ready in October. 

THE LIFE of the Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM MOLES- 

WORra, Bart., M.P., F.R.8. By Mrs. M. G. FAWCETT. With 
Photogravure Portraits. Extra crown 8vo. [Ready in October. 

THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. By Edward Armstrong. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready in October. 


THE SHERBRO and its HINTERLAND. By T. J. 

ALLDRIOGK, F.R.G.S., District Commissioner, 8horbro, Wtst Coast of 
Africa. With numerous Illustrations ami Maps. 8vo. [Ready in October. 

LIBRARY OP ENGLISH CLASS I OB.—NEW VOLUME. 

SELECT WORKS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH, com- 

pricing The Vicar of Wakefield, Plays, and Poems. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Od. net. 1 Ready October 8. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS to HIMSELF. In 

English by GERALD H. REND ALL, M.A., Litt.D., Head Master of 
Cnaiterhouse. l’ottHvo. 2s.6d.net. [Ready. 

NEW 6s. NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 

By the AUTHOR of “ELIZABETH and her 

GERMAN GARDEN.” 

THE BENEPA0TR18S. [Ready October 11. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 

HERB OF ORAOE. [Ready. 

By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 

THE EBORET OROHARD. [ Ready. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

MARIETTA i A Maid of Venice. [Shortly. 

By S. R. CROCKETT. 

THE FIREBRAND. [Ready November M. 

By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 

O'ROU META MOB. [Ready October 8. 

By STEPHEN GWYNN. 

THE OLD KNOWLEDGE. f Ready October 22. 

By Mrs. FARQUHARSON. 

AT. NAZARIUS. 

By ERIC PARKER. 

THE 8INMER And the PROBLEM. [ Ready October 8. 

By EVELYN SHARP- 

THE VOUNQEET QIRL In the 8CHOOL. With Illustrations 
by C. E. BROCK. [Ready. 

By B. K. BENSON, Author of “Who Goes There?” 

A FRIEND with tho COUNTERSIGN. [Ready. 


° 0 ° A Complete List of MACMILLAN <(.• Co.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS will be sent post fire on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OF THE ‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

Now Ready. SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES I. & II. 

ROYAL Svo, PRICE 15s. EACH NET IN CLOTH, OR 20s. EACH NET IN HALF-MOROCCO, OF 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Note — THE THIRD and CONCLUDING SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED on OCTOBER 25th 


TIMES. —'* Tbe character of the work makes it almost impossible to do 
adequate justice 1 o its contents within reasonable limits of space. . . . We have 
said enough, we hope, to show how varied is the fare and how skilful is its pre¬ 
paration in the admirable supplement to the admirable ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ *’ 

STANDARD. —“It will lie clear that ihe judicial standpoint, high literary 
merit, and exceptional knowledge which have hitherto distinguished the Dic¬ 
tionary are worthily sustained in its hnal volumes. - ’ 

SCOTSMAN.— “Tie Supplement has all the qualities of literature and 
learning that have given the Dictionary its rank » mong the greatest. biblio¬ 
graphical monuments of its time; and materially adds mm h to its value.” 


I) AIIjY CHRONICLE. —“ In the case of biographies of men of oar own time* 
tbe interest is the greater in proportion as it is more fresh and personal. . . . 
The supplementary volumes of the ‘ Dicuonary of National Bmgraphy ’ are 
likely, therefore, to he the most popular in the present day. As l>ooks of refer¬ 
ence they are mdisjiensable. They reveal the same careful sense of proportion, 
the accuracy and concision of statement, the constant reference to authorities, 
which marked -he main lsaly of the work. But these supplementary volumes 
ought to prove acceptable to many readers who cannot afford the money or tbe 
room necessary for the Dictionary at large. They are the personal chronicles 
of our own time.” 

%* A Prospectus of the u Dictionary of National Biography’’ 
and of the Supplement will be sent post-free on application. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP AN ADMIRAL. 

JUST PUBLISHED. With Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Over 10,000 Ooplom already mold In America, 

A SAILOR’S LOG. By ROBLEY D. EVANS, 

Rear-Admiral in the U.S. Navy. 

With a Photogravure Portrait of Sir Richard Newdigate. 

Large post Svo, 7s. Od. 

CAVALIER and PURITAN in the DAYS of 

the STUARTS. Compiled from the Private Papers and Diary of Sir 
Richard Newdigate, Second Baronet, with Extracts from MS. News¬ 
letters addressed to him lietween 1675 and 1661*. By Lady N BW DlGATifi- 
NKWDEGATK, Author of “ The Chevcrels of Chevercl Manor,” &c. 

NEW VOLUME OP MR. ROBERT BRIDGE8’ POEM8. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Small crown Svo, 6s. 

THE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 

BRIDGES.—Volume III. Contents : The First Part of Nero. Achilles in 
Scyros.—Notes. 

NEW WORK BY PR0PE880R JAME8 LONG. 

SHORTLY'. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

THE SMALL FARM and its MANAGE- 

MENT. By JAMES LONG, Author of “British Dairy Farming,” 
“ Farming in a Small Way,” “ The 8tory of the Farm,’’’ “ Our Food 
Supply,” Ac. __ 

In the Press. With a Portrait. Large post Svo, 7s 6d. 

MR. GLADSTONE: an ABSTRACT and 

BRIEF CHRONICI.E OF HIS LIFE. By HERBERT W. I*AUB, 
Author of “ Men and Letters ” 


MR8. DE LA PASTURE’S LATEST NOVEL. 

WORLD. — “Every page of the book is worth reading; Catherine is a 
sweet creature in the truest sense. ’ ’ 

CATHERINE of CALAIS. By Mrs. DE LA 

PASTURE, Author of “Deborah of Tod’s,” “Adam Grigson,” &c. 

Crown 8vo, 0s 

THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

PUNCH .— “ The reader of ' Deliorah of Tea’s’ expects much when he 
comes acr- ss a new novel by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. He will not be dis¬ 
appointed on taking up ‘ Catherine of Calais.’. . . . As Deborah being‘of Tod’s ’ 
was a great success, so Catherine is * of Calais.’ .... The characters, many 
ami various, arc drawn with unerring skill.” 

SI*ECTATuR .—“ Suffused with that charm of manner and gracious kind¬ 
liness which have always lent attractiveness to the work of this writer.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBKR. PRICK 

BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No. 8. By 

Mrs. Richmond Kiichik. 

LAYING UP THE BOAT. By A. T. 

Qvn.r.Eit-Couci!. 

MRS. CARLISLE and HER HOUSE¬ 
MAID. By Reginald Blunt. 

COCHRANE REDIVIVUS. By 

Patku k Vaux. 

A LONDONER’S LOG BOOK. IX. 
THE MOTIVE of TRAGEDY. By W. 

Basil Woiistold. 

A HOUSE of DREAMS. By Tmo. 

lAO l G LAN. 


ONE SHILLINQ. Contents: 

THE PERSISTENCE OF YOUTH. 

By U. S. Si KELT. 

THE TALE of the GREAT MUTINY. 
X. DELHI: HOW THE RIDGE 
WAS HELD. By tbe Kev. w. H. 
Fituhntt, LL.D. 

THE CIRCUS. By E. V. Lucas. 
"THE GRASS o’the GRAVES.” By 

Gekald Bkenan. 

COUNT HANNIBAL. Cha,.'ers 
X.WIII.-XXX By Stanley J. 

tV El,MAN. 


NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T, BULLEN. 

On OCTOBER loth. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Twidie, 
crown 8vo, 0s. 

DEEP SEA PLUNDERINGS. 

A Collection of Stories of the Sea. 

Bjr FRANK T. BULlEH, F.R.B.B., 

Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” "The Log of a Soa Waif," “The 
Men of the .Merchant Service/' Ac. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

SHORTLY. With a Portrait, Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE 

LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 

By R. BARRY O 9 BRIER, 

Author of “ The Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,” “ Fifty Years of Concessions 
to Ireland,” Ac. 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., Ac. 

IN 1 HE 1’KESS. With 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 

By W. H. FITCHETT. M.A., LL.D., A©., 

Author of “Deeds that Won the Empire.” “Fights for the Flag,” 

” Wellington's Men,” die. 


MEW HOVELS IN THE PRESS . 


STANLEY 
J. WEYMAN. 

By 

Mrs. 

HODGSON 

BURNETT. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 

By STANLEY .T. WEYMAN, 

Author of the” Few Rector.” “ A Gentleman of France,** 
*’ The Castle Inn, ’ &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 

[ Ready on October 25. 


The MAKING of a MARCHIONESS. 

By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 

Author of " The Little Lord Fauntleroy,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, 0s. [In October . 


By 

H. S. 

MERRIMAN. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 

By H. S. MERRIMAN, Author of “The Sowers,” “In 
Kedar’s Tents,” “The Isle of Unrest,” &c. Crown 
Svo, Cs. 


SARAHORNE 

JEWETT. 


THE TORY LOVER. 

By SARAH ORNF, JEWETT, Author of “The Queen’s 
Twin, and other Stories.” With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, fla. 


MORGAN 

ROBERTSON. 


RICHARD HALPIN : a Romance of 
the New Navy. 

By MORGAN ROBERTSON, Author of "Spun Vara ' 
” Where Angels Four to Tread,” Ac. Crown svo, 8s. ' 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


15, Wat it u loo Place, S.W. 
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SATURDAY: -5 OCTOBER, 1901. 


Harvest. 

Once more the harvest is plenteous. The first thing that 
strikes one in the announcements of publishers for the 
present season—printed in the ensuing pages—is the 
enormous mass of fiction offered to the public. We find 
that the new novels published and to be published 
exceed four hundred. In children’s books we fancy 
there is some falling off from the records of the last 
few seasons. If it be so the circumstance is neither to be 
wondered at nor regretted. 

It cannot be said that any new trend or tendency is 
discernible in the lists before us ; and the number of books 
of compelling and obvious importance is probably not larger 
than usual. Yet the announcements are anything but dull, 
and there are certainly some books for which permanent 
room will be made on many shelves. For example, the 
Illustrated History of English Literature, on which Dr. 
Garnett and Mr. Edmund Gosse have collaborated, is likely 
to receive prolonged attention in such bookish times as these. 
Allied to this work is Messrs. Chambers’ new and revised 
edition of their Cyclopirdia <f English Literature in three 
half-guinea volumes. This is practically a new work, 
and has been edited by Mr. David Patrick. Many 
will reserve shelf space for the forty parts of the 
Edinburgh Folio Shakespeare which Mr. Henley is editing. 
Another desirable work of the serious order is the illustrated 
edition of the late Mr. Traill’s Social England, in six 
volumes. The illustrations should be of great value , 
they will be about 2,500 in number, and they are taken from 
extant remains or contemporary pictures. The three supple¬ 
mentary volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography 
may fairly rank as the most important publication in the 

heavy brigade. . 

Books of considerable interest in history and biography 
and reminiscence are abundant. W e need only name at 
random Mr. Andrew Lang’s The Mystery of Mary Stuart, 
John Richard Green’s Oxford Studies, Lord Acton s and Mr. 
Archbold’s The Teaching of History, the Memoirs and Letters 
of Sir James Paget, Mr. Herbert Paul’s brief Life of Mr. 
Gladstone, the Correspondence of Lady Sarah Lennox, and— 
in lighter vein—Mr. Harry Furniss’s autobiography. 

Naturally we feel special interest in books of criticism, and 
belles lettres. Messrs. Macmillan’s announcement of eight 
new volumes in the “ English .Men of Letters ” series is in¬ 
spiriting Messrs. Blackwood will also add several volumes 
to their *“ Modern English Writers.” Mr. William Archer, 
greatly daring, has pronounced judgment on nearly all our 
‘‘Poets of the Younger Generation” in separate studies. 
His publisher has added their portraits, and marked the lot 
One Guinea. Dr. George Brandes’ Main < 'urrents in Nine¬ 
teenth Century Literature—& work of colossal range and 
sagacity—will be completed gradually in its English dress 
in six volumes. Dr. Richard Garnett comes forward with 
The Essays of an Ex-Librarian, Mr. Henley with 
another Views and Reviews —& series of appreciations 
on Art, and Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton with a volume 
of Essays. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s “ Blackstick Papers” 
are sure "of a welcome by lovers of literary gossip. In 
literary biography the books of topmost interest are Mr. 
Graham Balfour’s Life of Robert Louis Stevenson and a new 
volume of Edward Fitzgerald’s Letters. 

The Art Book, as it is called, is as conspicuous as ever. 
The term is more convenient than just, for it is applied to 
books of very different merit—to the really critical work 
and to the picture book round whose illustrations letter- 
press has been poured. It is to the higher class that the 


large volumes produced by Sir Walter Armstrong belong. 
This year he has been at work on Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., 
an artist who appealed greatly to Dr. John Brown and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. William Strangs /Aw(y 
E/rhini/s illustrating the Works of Rudyanl Kiplinq are 
bought up. A work of first-rate interest in this department 
will" be Mr. Lionel Clist’s National Portrait Gallery, with 
reproductions of all the portraits in the national collection. 
The art of Mr. Herkomer is sumptuously lllustiated in 
Mr. A. L. Baldry’s book on this artist. Mr. Marilher has 
prepared an illustrated chronicle of the art and life of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Lady Dilke proceeds in her surveys 
of French art. A large pictorial record of the Madonna is 

1D Of 6 poetry there is rather a dearth. The only volume 
that need be named in advance is Mrs. Meynell s Later 

PO6IIIS ^ 1 

The set and the series are still loud in the land. T wo 
new editions of Tolstoy’s works are in hand. George Eliot 
is going into her last complete copyright editions, Ihackerav 
into his first considerable non-copyright editions. French 
standard fiction is also being brought to the front Despite 
the existence of a very long series of histories of the nations, 
a new “ Great People’s ” series, which one imagines to be 0.1 
similar lines, is projected. Pocket series of standard works 
are especially active. 


Announcements. 

Mr. George Allen. 

Bebb (Principal), Oxford University Sermons, Arranged 
and Edited with an Historical Account of the Insti¬ 
tution and Ceremonial connected with the Delivery 
of the “ University Sermons” .......... ITV'T'V 

H» AMmU? oik*. V.r.e Trensl.tions of the Gtook 
Dramatic Poets, with Commentaries and Explana- 

Yol.^.Usc'hylus: the Orestean Trilogy. By Prof. 

Warr .net 1 <> 

II. Sophocles': CEdipus Tyraunus and Colcneus, 
and Antigone. By Prof. J. S. Phillimore 

net 16 

„ III. Euripides: Hippolytus and Bacchae with 
Aristophanes’ Frogs. By Prof. Gilbert 

Murray..net / 6 

. TV. Aristophanes : Clouds and Plutus ; the Tn- 
nummus of Plautus, and the Adelphi of 

Terence.• -.; • • • . n ?* ^ ® 

Belloc (Hilaire), The Path to Rome : Notes of Travel^m ^ 

Hodgson' (V.'C. ),' Early' Histo'ryof Yen ice', from the Origin ‘ 
to the Conquest of Constantinople in 1 -04 ..... . net i 0 

Grierson (Francis), The Celtic Temperament, and Other ^ g 

MaeSrhnck (M.h A New Voiunie of Essays. ...net 5,0 

Maeterlinck (M ), Sister Beatrice and Ardiane . Two Plays 

Trans, by Bernard Miall .. ■ ..-.. ■ - net d ” 

P, n Pictures from Ruskin, Descriptive Passages chosen 

by Caroline H. Wurtzburg. Two Series ...each, net, - 0 
Apperson (G. L.). An Idler’s Calendar: Essays on the 

Natural History of the Seasons .. ......net 

Dick (Cotsford), Society Snapshots taken at Random 

during a Trip through the World .. ■•”•••••• '> 0 

Thirlmere (Rowland), A Woman of Emotions, and Other _ 

Poems .;.: net ° U 

Blunt (Catherine) and Fielding (John), Transfiguration, 

and Other Poems ..... n< 7 . 

May (Ennis), Pansies: a Volume of Poems .net o <> 

Juvenile. 

Cuming (E D.), Wonders in Monsterland: the Wander- 

ings of Two Children into Prehistoric Dreamland. 60 

Scott (Edith H.), Mother Holda Stories.net 3 (> 
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Fallon (Sara M.), Bird Pictures. 3 6 

Stoney (T. Butler), Tom the Piper’s Son. 2 6 

Eaton (Mary), The Ark and Nonsense Bhymes. 1/6 

Books for Boys: 

Hewett (Rev. G. M. A.), The Open-Air Boy. 6 0 

Laughton (J. Knox), Sea Fights and Adventures. 6 0 

Fiction. 

Cossins (George), A Boer of To-day. 6 0 

Hodgson (Geraldine), A Tragedy of Errors. 6 0 

Patton (J. B.), The Sway of Philippa: a Romance . 6 0 

Keating (Joseph), Son of Judith: a Tale of the Welsh 

Mining Valleys. 6/0 

Bates (Havergall), The Believing Bishop . 60 

Price (Daisy Hugh), The Pasha : a Story of the Armenian 

Massacres . 6 0 

During (8tella M.), Malicious Fortune . 6 0 

Gilbert (Henry), Hearts in Revolt . 00 

Pearce (J. H.), Youth goes a-Marketing. 0,0 


Mr. Allen’s catalogue is a long one, and includes all his 
latest editions of the works of Raskin, and additions to the 
“Library,” “ Masterpieces of English Fiction,” and “ Pennes ” 
series. 


Mr. Edward Arnold. 

Bagot (Mrs. Charles), Links with the Past. 16 0 

Lake (Katharine.—Edited by), Memorials of the Very 

Rev. W. C. Lake, D.D., Dean of Durham, 1869-1804 16 0 
Milner (Lord), Arnold Toynbee : a Reminiscence. A New 

Edition . 2 6 

Lives of Holy Men : 

Adderloy (James), Monsieur Vincent . 3 6 

Mars on (Charles), Hugh of Lincoln. 3 6 

Adderley (James), Francis. 3 6 

Oman (C. W.), Seven Roman Statesmen. 6 0 

Holland (Bernard), Imperium Et Libertas .net 12 6 

Cook (E. T.), Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War .net 12/6 
Frederiksen (N. C.), Finland: Its Public and Private 

Economy. 0 0 

Peel (Hon. Sidney), Trooper 8,00,8 I.Y. 7 6 

George (Florence A.), King Edward’s Cookery Book . 3/0 

Essex House Press Publications : 

Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. Sir Thomas Challoner’s 
Translation (Elizabethan). With a set of illustra¬ 
tions, borders, frontispiece, and initial by William 
Strang, and a cloth cover in motly by C. R. 

Ashbee. 230 copies.. 63 0 

The Psalms of David. This book will be in the new 
type with fresh set of historiated ‘ bloomers ’ 

designed by C. R. Ashbee. 250 copies . 

American Sheaves and English Seed Com. Essays 

and Addresses by C. R. Ashbee. 

John Woolman’s Journal. I'niform with the “ Ban¬ 
yan.” In red and black, with white vellum 
cover. With a woodblock frontispiece by 


Reginald Savage. 250 copies . 42 0 

Yale Bicentennial Publications: 

Schwab (Prof.), The Confederates States of 

America.net 10 6 

Hopkins (Prof.), The Great Epic of India: its 

Character and Origin.net 17/0 

Gooch (Professor.—Edited by), Research Papers from 
the Kent Chemical Laboratory of Yale Uni¬ 
versity. 2 vols.net 32/0 

Fiction. 

Coleridge (M. E.), The Fiery Dawn. 0 0 

Sidgwick (Mrs- Alfred). Cynthia’s Way. 6/0 

Ford (IsabellaO.). Mr. Elliott: a Story of Factory Life... 6/0 

Wilson (Theodora), T’ Bacca Queen. 6 0 

Browne (E. M. Balfour). The Bettaley Jewels . 6 0 

Seton (Christine) and Wilbraham (Estra), Two Babes in 

the City ... 3/6 


Messrs. Bell. 

Baldry (A. L.), Hubert von Herkomer, R.A., his Life and 

Works .net 63 0 

Strutt (Edward C.), Fra Filippo Lippi .net 12 6 

Marillier (H. C.), Dante Gabriel Rossetti: an Illustrated 

Chronicle of his Art and Life .net 42/0 


Dilke (Lady), French Decoration and Furniture in the 

Eighteenth Century .net 28/0 

Berenson (Bernhard), The Study and Criticism of Italian 

Art.not 10 6 

Whitman (Alfred), The Print-Collector’s Handbook ...net 15,0 
Sutherland-Gower (Lord Ronald), History of the Tower 

of London . Vol. I.net 21 0 

Leighton (Stanley, M.P., The late), Shropshire Houses, 

PaBt and Present ...net 21/0 

I.aw (Ernest), Holbein’s Pictures at Windsor Castle ...net 80/0 
Cost (Lionel), The Chats worth Van Dyck Sketch Book net 42 0 
Bell (Mrs. Arthur), The Founders of the Church as 


Depicted by the Great Masters . 

Bell (R. Anning), The Odes of Keats.net 1/6 

British Artists Series: 

Bate (Percy), English Pre-Raphaelite Painters, their 

Associates and Successors.net 7/6 

Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture : 

Williamson (G. C.) Francia.net 5 0 

Scott (Leader), Brunelleschi.net 5 0 

Cruttwell (Maud), Mantegna . net 5 0 

Bell (Malcolm), Rembrandt.net 5 0 

Sutherland-Gower (Lord Ronald), Wilkie.net 5 0 

Perkins (F. Mason), Giotto .net 5 0 

Cossio (Manuel B.), El Greco .net 5 0 

Iltndbooks of the Great Craftsmen : 


Oust (R. H. Hobart), The Pavement Masters of Siena 

net 4 6 

Headlam (Cecil), Peter Vischer, Bronze Founder...net 4 6 
Cust (A. M.), The Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages 

net 4/0 

Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters: 

B-ll (Malcolm). Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. ...net 1 0 


Williamson (G. C.), Velazquez.net 1 0 

Williamson (G. C.), Fra Angelico .net 1 0 

Staley (E lgcumbe), Watteau and his Pupils.net 1 0 

Bateman (C. T.), G. F. Watts, R.A.net 1 O 

Cleeve (Rowley) George Romney .net 1 0 

Hird (Frank). King Fritz's A.D.C. : a Novel. .. 6,(1 

Si udall (Sir Walter J.—Edited by), The Works of Charles 

Stu -rt Calverley .net 6 0 

Pose (John Hollaud), The Life of Napoleon I. 

Dyer (Thomas Henry, The late), A History of Modern 


Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople. 6 vols. 

Each, net 6 0 

Gregorovius (Ferdinand), History of the City of Rome in 

the Middle Ages. Vol. VIII. 

Gatty (Mrs. M.), Parables from Nature: a Selection ...net 1 0 
Miles (Eustace H.), Mathematical Law in the Spiritual 

World .net 1 0 

Miles (Eustace H.), Better Food for Boys .net 1/0 

Ward (Edith), Light from the East: Selections from the 

Teaching of the Buddha. net 1 0 

Gasc ( F. E. A.), A Concise Dictionary of the French and 

English Languages . 3 6 

Handbooks of English Literature : 

Snell (F. J.), The Age of Chaucer. 3 6 

Seccombe (Thomas) and Allen (J. W.), The Age of 

Shakespeare . 3/0 

Bell’s Science Series : 


Jones (D. E.), Elementary Science . 

Walker (James), Inorganic Chemistry. 

Bourne (G. C.), An Introduction to the Comparative 

Anatomy of Animals . 

Lodge (A.), Elementary Differential Calculus . 

Basset (A. B ), An Elementary Treatise on Cubic and 

Quartic Curves... 

Handbooks to the Great Public Schools: 

Airy (Reginald), Westminster.net 

The Chiswick Shakespeare: 

The Merry Wives of Windsor—Love’s Labour's Lost— 
Measure for Measure—-King Henry VI., Part I. 
—King Henry VI., Part II.—King Henry VI., 

Part III.each, net, 

Bell’s Cathedral Series : 

Hallett (Cecil), Ripon.net 

Corlette (H. C.), Chichester.net 


4 6 


10 6 
3 0 


16 

1 6 
1 0 


New Editions. 


Proctor (Adelaide A.), Legends and Lyrics. Second Series. 

net 1 0 

Armstrong (Lieut. G. E.), Torpedoes and Torpedo Vessels 5 0 
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Bohn’s Libraries: 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols.each 3, 6 

Letters of Thomas Gray. Vol. II. 'V® 

Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Vols. V., VI., and 

..each 3 6 

Synonyms Discriminated (Ven. Archdeacon Smith) ... 6 0 

Messrs. Bell also announce new educational books in their 
“ Illustrated Classics ” scries. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 


Encyclopaedia Biblica. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyuo, 
D.D., and J. Sutherland Black. Vols. I. aud II. now 

ready. Vol. III. (L—P) in December .net 20/0 

Lankester (E. Ray—Edited by), A Treatise on /oology. 

Part IV. : The Platyhelmia. Mesozoa, and Nemertini, 

by W. Blaxland Beukam, D.Sc.net 15/0 

Who’s Who, 1002 ..net 5 0 

The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory, 1002...net 2 0 

Public School Annual, 1002 . 1/6 

Nicholson (J. Shield), Principles of Political Economy. 

Vol. III. (Books IV. and V.)... 13/0 

Kidd (Walter), Use-Inheritance : Illustrated by the Direc¬ 
tion of Hair on the Bodies of Animals .net 2/6 

Menpes (Mortimer), War Impressions. Transcribed by 

Dorothy Menpes.net 20 6 

Gardner (Percy), A Historic View of the New Testament 6 0 

Duff (Archibald), A Hebrew Grammar.net 2 6 

Menpes (Mortimer), Japan : a Record in Colour. Tran¬ 
scribed by Dorothy Menpes . 

Graham (Rev. Henry Grey), Scottish Men of Letters in 

the Eighteenth Century. 15,0 

Ingram (John Kells), Human Nature and Morals, accord¬ 
ing to Auguste Comte .net 3,6 

Gillie (Rev. R. C.), The Story of Stories : a Life of Jesus 

Christ for Children . 6, 0 

McLaren (E.T.), Dr. John Brown aud His Sisters. Pocket 

Edition.net 2 0 

Hall (Douglas B.) and Osborne (Lord Albert), Sunshine 

and Surf: a Year’s Wanderings in the South Seas ... 12/6 
Lees (Frederic—Translated by), War Notes : the Diary of 
Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil from November 14, 1S99, 

to March, 7, 1900. 5/0 

Hope (Ascott R.), An Album of Adventures that Happened 

in Our Holidays. 5,0 


Fictxox. 


Messrs. Blackie & Son. 


Illustrated Fiction, Gift Books, &c. 

Henty (G. A.), With Roberts to Pretoria: a Tale of the 

South African War . 6/0 

Henty (G. A.), At the Point of the Bayonet: a Tale of 

the Mahratta War . 6/0 

Henty (G. A ), To Herat and Cabul: a Story of the First 

Afghan War . 5/0 

Heddle (Ethel F.), An Original Girl. 6/0 

Tynan (Katharine), A Girl of Galway . 6/0 

Brereton (Capt. F. S.), The Dragon of Pekin : a Story of 

the Boxer Revolt. 5/0 

Brereton (Capt. F. S.), A Gallant Grenadier: a Story of 

the Crimean War. 5/0 

The World of Animal Life: an Introduction to the Wonders 

of the Animal World . 5/0 

Samson (John), In the Dictator’s Grip : a Story of Adven¬ 
ture in the Pampas and Paraguay . 3/6 

Pollard (Eliza F.), The Doctor’s Niece . 3/6 

Squire (Charles), The Great Khan’s Treasure : a Story of 

Adventure in Chinese Tartary . 3/6 

Stables (Dr. Gordon), In Quest of the Giant Sloth : a Tale 

of Adventure in South America. 3/6 

Marchant (Bessie), Three Girls on a Ranch : a Story of 

New Mexico . 2/6 

Adams (Ellinor Davenport), Those Twins !. 2/6 

Burrage (E. Harcourt), Carbineer and Scout: a Story of 

the Boer War. 2/6 

Call well (J. M.), A Little Irish Girl. 2/6 

Coombe (Florence), For the Old School . 2/0 

Chappell (Jennie), Terrie’s Travels ; or, the Adventures of 

a Small Boy . 2/0 

Elrington (H.), In the Days of Prince Hal; or, the Little 

Forester . 1/6 

Gammon and Spinach. Pictures by Stewart Orr, Verses 

by John Brymer . 6/0 

Nonsense, Nonsense. Ulustrated by Charles Robinson, 

Verses by Walter Jerrold . 6/0 

Noilson (H. B.). An Animal ABC . 2/6 

Smith (Fred), The Animal Book : a Natural History for 

Little Folk. 2/6 

My Pretty Picture-Book: a Book of Stories and Verses 

for Little Folk . 1/6 


This year Messrs. Blackie & Son are making many additions 
to their popular series of toy-books and picture-books. The 
new publications include an attractive series at Threepence 
(each book containing twenty-four pages, with four pages of 
colour), six new books in the Sixpenny Series, and two in the 
Shilling Series. 


Mitton (G. E.), The Opportunist 


6,0 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons. 


New Editions. 


Waverley Novels : New Pocket Edition, 25 vols....each net 

Strong (Very Rev. T. B.), A Manual of Theology. 

Graham (Rev. Henry Grey), Social Life in Scotland in the 

Eighteenth Century. Third Edition (revised). 

Handley (Rev. Hubert), The Fatal Opulence of Bishops : 

an Flssay on a Neglected Ingredient of Church Reform 
De Quincy’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 

Edited by John Downie . 

Modem Poetry: Selected and Arranged for Use in Schools. 

Edited by C. Linklater Thomson and E. E. 


Speight. B.A. 

Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning .net 

Lord Byron .net 

John Keats and Samuel Taylor Coleridge.net 

Lord Tennyson.net 

Percy Bysshe Shelley.uet 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.net 

New Sixpenny Editions: 


Brown (Dr. John;, Rab and His Friends and Other 
Papers. 

Farrar (Frederic W.), JuUan Home. 

Cliiford (Mrs. W. K.), The Last, Touches. 

Hornuug (E. W.), Under Two Skies. 


2 0 

5/0 

120 
1/0 
3 6 


0 6 
0/6 
0:6 
0 6 
0 6 
0,6 


Besides the above Messrs. Black's list contains announcements 
of other new editions aud educational books. 


“Linesman,” Words by an Eyewitness: The Straggle in 

Natal . 6/0 

Hensman (Howard). Cecil Rhodes: a Study of a Career... 
Dickson (William Kirk), Life of Major-General Sir 

Robert Murdoch Smith.net 15/0 

Forrest (G. W.), Sepoy Generals: Wellington to Roberts . 
Leighton (Gerald R), The Life-History of British 
Serpents : and their Local Distribution in the British 

Isles. 5/0 

Baker (Ada Bartrick), A Palace of Dreams, and other 

Verse . 5/0 

Ford (W. J.), A History ef Cambridge University Cricket 
Club. 


James (Capt. Walter H.), Modern Strategy . 

Fulton (T. Wemyss), The Sovereignty of the Sea: a 
Historical Account of the Claims to the Exclusive 
Dominion of the British Seas, and of the Evolution 
of the Territorial Waters, with Special Reference to 

the Rights of Fishing. 

Modem English Writers : 

Lang (Andrew), Alfred Tennyson. 

Whibley (Charles), William Makepeace Thackeray ... 
The County Histories of Scotland : 

Dickson (William Kirk), Edinburgh and Linlithgow 

net 

Periods of European Literature : 

Millar (J. H.), The Mid-Eighteenth Century .net 

The Earlier Renaissance .net 
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2 6 


76 

o 0 

6/0 
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Merz (John Theodore), A History of European Thought 

in the Nineteenth Century. Vol. IT. 

A Handy Vocabulary: English-Afrikander, Afrikander- 
English. For the Use of English-speaking People 

in South Africa. 1 0 

Irons (David), The Psychology of Ethics . 

Sprott (Rev. G. W.), The Book of Common Older of the 
Church of .Scotland: Commonly known as John 
Knox’s Liturgy. With Historical Introduction and 


Illustrative Notes .net 4 0 

Sprott, (Rev. G. W.—Edited by), Scottish Liturgies of the 

Reign of James VI.net 4/0 

Leishman (Very Rev. T.—Edited by), The Westminster 
Directory. 

Fiction. 

Blissett (Nellie K ), The Most Famous Loba . 0/0 

Lawson (Henry), Joe Wilson and His Mate 3 . 6 0 

Monsieur Martin: a Romance . 0 0 

Green (Lincoln). The End of an Epoch . 0 0 

Galsworthy (John), A Man of Devon, and other Sketches . 6,0 

Buchan (John), The Watcher by the Threshold, and other 

Stories. 

Munro (Neil), Doom Castle: a Romance. 6 0 

Grier (Sydney C.), The Warden of the Marches . 0 0 

Hutton (Edward). Frederic Uvedale. 6 0 

Constable (F. C.), Marrables’ Magnificent Idea. 0 0 

Franklin (Miles), My Brilliant Career. 0 0 

Lawson (Henry), The Country I Come From. 6 0 


New Editions. 

George Eliot’s Works (The Library Edition): 

The Ten Volumes are small demy Svo in size, and 
printed from new type, on a liue paper, A 
inature of the Elition is the Photogravure 


Frontispieces. 

Middlemarch .net 10 6 

Daniel Deronda . net 10 6 

The Spauish Gypsy : Jubal .uet 10 6 

Theophrastus Such : Essays.uet 10/6 

George Eliot’s Works (The Warwick Edition) : 

The Volumes, Twelve in all, consist of from 600 to 
900 pages, and bulk only about one half-inch each 

Middlemarch. 2 vols.net 2 0 

Dauiel Deronda. 2 vols .uet 2 0 

The Spauish Gypsy: Jubal, and other Poems.net 2.0 

Theophrastus Such : Essays. uet 2/0 

Beatrice Harraden’s Novels: 

Ships That Pass in the Night..... 3 6 

In Varying Moods . 3/6 

Hilda Strafford and the Remittance Man . 3/6 

The Fowler... 3, 6 

In addition, Messrs. Blackwood announce many new 
Educational works. 


Cambridge University Press. 

The Jutaka. Translated from the Pali under the superin¬ 
tendence of Professor E. B. Cowell. To be published 
in Six or Seven Volumes. Royal Svo, each 12s. (id. 
net: to subscribers to the Series who have paid their 
subscription before the publication of each volume, 
IDs. net. 

Yol. V.—Translated by H. T. Francis and R. A. Neil. 
Vol. VI.—Translated by Prof. E. B. Cowell. 

Wright (W.) Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the 


Cambridge University Library. 2 vols. 60 0 

Skoat (Walter—Trans, by), Fables and Folk-Tales from 

an Eastern Forest. 7/6 


Cambridge Patristic Texts : General Editor, A. J. Mason, 

D.D. : 

Srawley (J. H.—Edited by), Gregory. Ora’io Cato- 

ohetica . 

Stewart (H. F.—Edited by), Augustine. De Doctriua 

Christiana . 

Brightman (F. E.—Edited by), Serapion . 

Clark (J, W.), The Care of Books: An Essay on the 
Development of Libraries and their Fittiugs, from 
the Earliest Times to the end of the Eighteenth 

Century.net 18/0 

James (M. R.—Edited by), Canterbury Libraries : The 
Catalogues of the Ancient Libraries of Christ Church 


Priory and St. Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury and 
also those of Canterbury College, Oxford, and Dover 

Priory... 

Venn (John), Biographical History of Gonville and Caius 
College, 1349—1897, containing a list of all known 
Members of the College from the Foundation to the 
present time, with Biographical Notes, "t ol. III. ••• 
Stokes (Whitley—Edited by), Thesaurus Palmohiber- 
nicus: a collection of the oldest monuments of the 

Gaelic Language. Vol. I. '*'* ® 

McTaggart (J. McT. E.), Hegelian Cosmology. 8 *’ 

Wyatt (A. J.), An Elementary Old English Reader. ,6 

Wyatt (A. J.), An Old English Anthology... 

Sayle (Oharles) Early English Printed Books in the 

University Library, Cambridge. Vol. II. 

Skeel (Caroline A. J.), Travel in the First Century after 

Christ, with special reference to Asia Minor . o,0 

Laurie (S. 8 ), Essays on Educational Subjects. 

Blackman (F. F.), A Primer of Botany ...••• 

Acton (Lord) and Archbold (W. A. J.), Edited by, The 

Teaching of History ...net 2,6 

Maitland (F. W.) English Law and the Renaissance (Rede 

Lecture for 1901) ...cloth, 2 ,6 ; paper 1,6 

Kenny (Courtney Stanhope), A Selection of Cases illus¬ 
trative of English Criminal Law ... U o 

Montmorency (J* E. G. de), An Introduction to the History 

of State Intervention in English Education . 

Stevenson (William Henry), The Anglo-Saxon Chancery.. 
Walker (T. A.), A History of the Law of Nations. A ol. 

II. 

Roby (H. J.), Roman Private Law . 

Payn (F. W.), Cromwell on Foreign Affairs, together with 

Four Essays on International matters. 

Head (F. W.), The Fallen Stuarts . •t® 

Headlam.(J. W.), Germany, 1815-1890. 2 vols. 

Payne (E. J.), The Colonisation of South America . 

Brown (P. Hume), History of Scotland. Vol II.—. 

Verity (A. W.), Macbeth. With Introduction, Notes, 

Glossary, and Index.-. V® 

Kirkpatrick (A. F.—Edited by). Psalms : Books II. aud 

V. (xc.— cl.) . 

Besides the above the Cambridge University Press announce 
new Biblical and Theological Studies, Classical and Oriental 
studies and texts, and Mathematical and Educational works. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


Oust (Lionel—Edited by), The National Portrait Gallery 

net 126/0 


Wilson (David Mackay), Behind the Scenes in the Trans¬ 
vaal : Being Reminiscences of an English Official. 7 6 

Ball (Sir Robert Stawell), The Earth’s Beginning . 7 (i 

Spence (Very Rev. H. D. M.), Early Christianity and 

Paganism . 21,0 


Illustrated Edition of “ Social England ” : a Record of the 
Progress of the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, 

Arts, Industry, Commerce, Literature, and Manners, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
Various Writers. Edited by the late H. D. Traill. 

With about 2,500 Pictures aud numerous Coloured 
Plates, reproduced from authentic sources. Revised 
and partly rewritten. Vol. I. will contain about 
400 Illustrations and 7 Coloured Plates and Maps 

net 12 , 0 

Daniel (Colonel W. H.), The Military Forces of the 
Crown: Their Organisation and Equipment. Edited 

by T. Miller Maguire . 5 0 

The Child’s Bible. Illustrated with 100 new Full-page 
Plates, including 12 in Colours, and reset in new, 

handsome type. . 10 6 

Swaysland (W.), Familiar Wild Birds. 4 vols.each 3 6 

The Automobile: Its Construction and Management. 
Translated from Gerard Lavergne’s “ Manuel 
Theoretique et Pratique de 1’Automobile sur Route.” 

With Additions aud new Illustrations. Revised and 

Edited by Paul N. Hasluck.net 10 6 

Loftie (Rev. W. J.), London Afternoons : Chapters on the 
Social 1 ,ife, Architecture, aud Records of the Great 

City and its Neighbourhood.net 10 6 

Pullin (A. W.), Alfred Shaw, Cricketer: His Career aud 

Reminiscences . 2 ,6 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. 

By Mrs. ALEC TWEKDTE. With numernns Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Sketches by the Author, and New Map of Mexico. 1 vol 
crow 11 4to, 21s. net. L Early in October. 

TO THE SOUTH POLAR REGIONS. 

Expedition of 1808-1000. By LOUTS BERNACCHT, F.R.C, 8 Fully 
Illustrated by Photographs taken by the Author. Maps, Plans. ,fcc. 
12e. net. ' 

THE HEARTS OF MEN. 

By H. FIELDING, Author of “ The Soul of a People,” Ac. 1 vol demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

TO THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON. 

Being- an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa and some 
little-known Regions Traversed by the Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 
and 1900. By J. K. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S, 1 vol., crown 4to, with 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 

FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 

The First Traverse of Africa from South to North. By EWART S 
GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. Fully Illustrated 'by Drawings 
h.v A. D. McCormick (from Sketches made by K. S. Grogan), Original 
Drawings by E. S. Grogan, Photographs and Photogravure Pot traits of 
the Authors, Maps, «fce. 1 vol., crown Ro, 21s. net. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


IN SPITE OF ALL. 

By EDNA LYALL, Author of “ Donovan,*’ " We Two,” &c. Os. 

[October 21. 

STRAWS IN THE WIND. 

By CARLTON DAWE, Author of “The Yellow Man,” “A Bride of 
Japan,” &c. 6s. 

THE LITTLE SAINT OF GOD. 

A Heroine of the Red Terror. By Lady FATRLIE CUNINGHAME. 
Author of " A Wandering Star,” &c. 6s. 

THE CALL OF THE FUTURE. 

By Mrs. BERTRAM TANQUERY, Author of “ lToya Corney.” Os. 

FLOWER AND THORN. 

By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,” Ac. 6s. [October 14. 

THE MARRIAGE OF MR. MOLYNEUX. 

By CECIL HEADLAM, Author of “The Story of Nurenberg,” &c. 0s 

POOR ELISABETH. 

By M. HAMILTON, Author of “ The Dishonour of Frank Scott,” <&o. 6s. 

BLOOM OR BLIGHT. 

By DOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of “The Thorn Bit.” 6s. 

AYLWIN. 

By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. New and Cheaper Edition, In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, with introduction and Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

BEQUEATHED. 

By BEATBICE WHITBY. New and Cheaper Edition, 3a. Od. 


BURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W- 


SANDS & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Travel, History, and Biography. 

IN SICILY. By Douglas Slab by. This work con- 

tains an exhaustive and interesting description of the various mined 
Palaces, Temples, Ac., to he seen in tho country, with the must reliable 
information to be obtained on all matters concerning the inhabitants, 
customs, and archito dure of pri sent or ancient times. D. contains Maps 
and over 300 Illustrations, including 13 Plates from Oil Paintings specially 
executed for the work by Miss MARGARET THOMAS, and many repro¬ 
ductions of old engravings taken from prints out of works now practically 
unprocurable. No trouble or expense has boon spared to make this book 
the standard work on Sicily, In 2 vols. 4to, 3 guineas net. 

OUR GREAT VASSAL EMPIRE. By W. S. 

LILLY, F.R.S. This book forms practically the most recent history of 
India, with Maps and Tables. Large crown Svo, 7s. Od. 

THE LAND OF THE AMAZONS. By the late 

Baron I,E SANTA ANYA NKRY. Transited by Giotto* Hegrnruv, 
e.k.u.s. Liberally Illustrated and containing a Map of “ The State of the 
Amazon, and a very complete Index. Demy 8vo, 10s. not. 

MARY THE FIRST, QUEEN OF ENGLAND- 

RLn'„^'hL TO f' 1 ?' U Hi8tor Y? f Alary I. sa found in the Public Record a 
Despatches of Ambassadors, in Original Private Letters, and other Con- 
temporary Documents throwing a now light on her character and presenting 
a more broad mu .led and impartial view of her anions. A most important 
ad.Im.m to the historical knowledge of the day. The book contains nine 
well-known paintings and engravings, and a facsimile of a 
boimd 12s Cii' n nn e 1 r ‘ nees “ Mrtry 8 owa llaud - Dcm . v Svo, handsomely 

THE KISS, AND ITS HISTORY. By Dr 

CHRISTOPHER NYROP, Professor of Romance Philology at the Uni 
versity of Copenhagen. Translated by W. F. H A RVEV, M.A., Lecturer in 
Lnghsh at the Lni versity of Lund (Sweden). This book has gone through 
m r Denmftrk ’ nm } hft » been translated into German, Swedish, 
and Russian. Large crown 8vo, daintily bound, 7s. 6d. net. 

AFOOT THROUGH THE KASHMIR 

, I . ly A1ARIOX DOUGH rv. An interesting record of the 
PhntoSr / a. m ttn ( out-of-the-way region. Very fully illustrated from 
Photographs taken on the spot. Demy Hvo, 7s. 6d. 

GABRIELE ROSSETTI: a versilied Autobiography 

translated and supplemented by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI Gon- 
nma'dfisbf'i*™. 1 ll " s . tni ' i ' lus »{ universal interest and much hitherto 
unpublished information about the childhood of Dait. Gabhii.l Rossktti 
and CIIBISTI.VA Rosstrn. Crown8vo.78.6d.net. 

THE ASHANTI CAMPAIGN OF iqoo. Bv 

wown 01 '. A ;- F ' AIONTaNARO, R.A., and Capt. ARM IT AGP, D.S.O. 

. w 9t , ra . I r 0 ° S ’ plan of Klln - at>- Containing also a Chapter 

on the West African Goldfields. Dtrny 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE DANGERS OF SPIRITUALISM. By a 

Member of the Society for Psychical Research. Containing several nni<me 
n holograph* of Embodied Spirits, and a Reproduction 

or 1 lauchette Writing. Crown 8vo, oleth, 2s. Od. r 


Fiction. 


MEN v. DEVILS. By T. Kiygstox-Ci.arke. Illus- 

trated by JOHN HA9SALL. An Exposure of Malpractices on the Stock 
Exchange and the Tricks of Outside Brokers. First. Edition of 10 000 
Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

PRINCE CHARMING. By Rita. A Fantastic 

Episode of Court Life dealing with the Adventures of a Certain Royal 
Person in Ireland. Crown svo, cloth, 3s. t>d. 

OF HIS KIN. By J. D. M. Douqlas-Thomas. A 

Tale of a Devonshire Village. Crown Svo, cloth Cs. 

THE MARRIAGE OF LAURENTIA. By 

MARIK HAULTMONT. Crown Svo, cloth 6s. 

THE CASE AND THE CURE. By Gertrude 

GORDON. Crown Svo, cloth, 3e. Od. 

CONCERNING SOME FOOLS AND THEIR 

FOLLY. By NEWTON BANDARS. Crown Svo, cloth 6s. 

THE SACRED PRECINCTS OF THE 

CLOSE. By SYDNEY WARDASE. Crown Svo, cloth 3s. Od. 

PETER A PARASITE. By E. M. Albanesi. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 0s. 

THE PLACE OF DREAMS. By the Rev. W. 

BARRY, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London : 12, Burleigh Street, Strand. 
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Danes (Richard). Cassell’s Illustrated History of the Boer 

War. . . 

Cassell’s Family Doctor. By a Medical Man . 

Madden (Frank Cole), The Practical Nursing of Infants 

and Children .•••••••.. 

Stacpoole (Florence), Advice to Women on the Care of 
their Health, Before, During, and After Confinement 

Monkliouse (Cosmo), Chinese Porcelain.net 

Wyllie (W. L.), Marine Painting in Water-Colour . 

Spielmann (M. H.), British Sculpture and Sculptors of 

To-day . ne * 

Bankes (G. Nugent), An Eton Boy’s Letters. 

Crane (Walter), A Masque of Days : From the Last Essays 

of Elia: Newly Dressed and Decorated . 

The National Gallery Catalogue.net 

Newman Hall: an Autobiography . 

Wright (Walter P.), Pictorial Practical Fruit Growing ... 


7/6 

6/0 

3/6 

2/0 
30 0 
5/0 

7/6 

5/0 

0,0 

0/6 

6/0 

1/0 


Fiction. 


Arnold (Edwin Lester), Lepidus the Centurion: a Roman 

of To-day .••••. 6/0 

Keightley (Samuel R.). A Man of Millions. 6 0 

Bryant (Marguerite) The Princess Cynthia . 6 0 

Pemberton (Max), The Giant’s Gate. 6/0 

Quiller-Couch (A. T.), The Laird’s Luck, and Other Fire¬ 
side Tales ... 6,0 

Upward (Allen), The Ambassador’s Adventure. 6 0 

Thompson (Maurice), Alice of Old V incennes . 6/0 


Juvenile. 


Kearton (R.), Strange Adventures in Dicky-bird Land: 
Stories told by Mother Birds to Amuse their Chicks... 

Munroe (Kirk), Under the Great Bear. 

Walkey (S.), With Redskins on the War-path . 

Stevenson (R. L.), Treasure Island: a Story of Pirates 

and the Spanish Main. 

Ellis (Edward 8.). Blazing Arrow. 

Ellis (Edward S.), Chieftain and Scout . 

Hamer (8. H), Topsy Turvy Tales . 

Tiny Tots : Annual Volume . 

Hamer (S. H.), Whys and Other Whys; or, Curious 

Creatures and their Tales . 

Mansergh (Jessie), Tom and Some Other Girls . 

Robson (Isabel Suart), Mrs. Pederson’s Niece . 

Little Folks Christmas Volume. 

Kirby (W. F.), Familiar Butterflies and Moths. 


5 0 
3/6 
3,6 

3/6 

2/6 

2/6 

1/6 

1/6 

3 6 
3/6 
3 6 
3/6 
6/6 


Messrs. Cassell also announce several new illustrated serials, 
including Living London, edited by George R. Sims, which 
will be issued in fortnightly parts at 7d. each. 


W. & R. Chambers. 

An Entirely New Edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia of 

English Literature, 3 vols.each, net 10/6 

Davidson (Rev. Thomas), Chambers’s Twentieth Ceutury 

Dictionary of the English Language . 3/6 

The Nineteenth Century Series: 

Withrow (W. H.), Religious Progress of the Century 5/0 
Mille (Professor A. B. de), Literature of the Century. 5/0 
Stafford (Ezra Hurlburt), Medicine, Surgery, and 

Hygiene in the Century. 5/0 

Thornton (Percy M.), Continental Rulers in the 

Century.•••••••. 

Escott (T. H. S.), British Sovereigns m the Century. o/O 
Little (James Stanley), Progress of British Empire in 

the Century .••••••• 6/0 

Hopkins (J. Castell), Progress of Canada in the Cen¬ 
tury. 6/0 

Poetry of Robert Bums, with Life and Notes, by Wm. 

Wallace . '/ 6 

Juvenile. 

Timlow (E. Westyn), A Nest of Girls; or, Boarding 

School Pays .. 6/0 

Meade (L. T.), Girls of the True Blue : a School Story ... 6/0 
Fenn (G. Manville), The Kopje Garrison : a Tale of the 

Boer War .•. •••_•■ . '/(/J 

Meade (L, T.), AVery Naughty Girl ...... ... ............... o/0 

Courage and Conflict. A Series of Stones by G. A. Henty, 

G. Manville Fenn, F. T. Bullen, Fred Wbishaw, &c... 5/0 

Meade (L. T.), Cosey Comer; or, How we Kept a Farm.. 3/6 


Baldwin (May), A Popular Girl: a Tale 7/ School Life in 

Germany . 3/6 

Kenyon (C. R.), The Argonauts of the Amazon. 3,6 

Barrow-North (H.), Jerry Dodds, Millionaire: a School 

Yarn of Merriment and Mystery. 3/6 

Home (Andrew), Out of Bounds: a Series of School 

Stories . 3/6 

Molesworth (Mrs.), “ My Pretty ” and her Brother “ Too,” 

and other Stories.-. 3 6 

Cochrane (Robert—Edited by), More Animal Stories. 2 6 

Lassie.. V 0 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan. 2 vols. 12 0 
Pond (Major J. B.), Eccentricities of Genius: Memories 
of Famous Men and Women of the Platform and the 

Stage . 12/0 

Evered (Philip), Stag-Hunting with the Devon and 
Somerset: the Chase of the Wild Red Deer at the 

Close of the Nineteenth Century .net 16 0 

Jones (William), Crowns and Coronations . 3/6 

Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom (1902) 50/0 

Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities . 1/6 

McCarthy (Justin), Tho Reign of Queen Anne. 2 vols. 

each 12/0 

Merivale (Hennan), Bar. Stage, and Platform: Auto¬ 
biographic Memories . 12/0 

Baildon (H. Bellyse), Robert Louis Stevenson : a Life 

Study in Criticism . 6/0 

Fiction. 


Besant (Sir Walter), The Lady of Lynn . 66 

Mitford (Bertram). The Triumph of Hilary Blachland ... 6 0 

Murray (D. Christie), Despair’s Last Journey . 6 0 

Shiel (M. P.), The Purple Cloud . 0/0 . 

The Lover’s Progress. Told by Himself, and “ Dedicated 

to all who Love ”... 6 0 

Forbes (Hon. Mrs. R. D.), Dumb. . 6 0 

Croker (B. M.), The Cat’s-paw. 6 0 

Bindloss (Harold), A Sower of Wheat. 6,0 

Fenn (George Manville), The Cankerworm: being 

Episodes of a Woman’s Life. . 6 0 

Warden (Florence), A Fight to a Finish.. 6 0 

Thomas (Bertha), The House on the Scar: A Tale of 

South Devon. 6 0 

Gissing (Algernon), The Wealth of Mallerstang: an Up¬ 
land Tale . 60 

Meade (L. T.), A Stumble by the Way . . 6,0 

Bennett (Arnold), The Grand Babylon Hotel: a Fantasia 

on Modem Themes . 6/0 

Lindsay (Harry), Judah Pyecroft, Puritan: A Romance 

of the Restoration . 6 0 

Crompton (J. Shaw), Max Thornton .. 5 0 

Boyd (Mary Stuart), A Versailles Christmastide . 60 

Zola (Emile), The Joy of Life . 3/6 

Tytler (Sarah), Three Men of Mark.... 6/0 

Mitchell (Edmund), Only a Nigger. 6 0 

Webber (Byron). Sport and Spangles . 3 6 

Grace (A. A.), Tales of a Dying Race.. 3 6 

Sims (George R.), A Blind Marriage, &c. 3 6 

“ Sundowner,” Told by the Taffrail. 3 6 

Wemer (A.), Cbapenga’s White Man . 3 6 

Barr (Robert), The Adventures of a Merry Monarch . 6,0 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Wynne (Ven. G. R.), Spiritual Progress: a Book for 

Young Communicants. .. 16 

Cutts (Rev. E. L.), The Soul’s Daily Audience of God: 

or, How to say our Daily Prayers. 0/6 

Day (Rev. E. Hermitage), Intercessory Prayer: Some 

Brief Considerations on . 0/6 

Bellars (Mary E.), Wise Saws and Modern Instances . 1/0 

Archbishop’s Mission to the Assyrian Christians . 0 4 

Osborne (Rev. E.), Carew (Maud), Mallandaiue (C. E.), 

and Reade (F, E.), Church Festivals and Fasts. 2/0 

Fanuiloe (Edith), Little Citizens . 4 0 

Park (Carton Moore), The Child's Pictorial Natural 

History. Part 1. 1 0 

Fenn (G. Manville), Cking the Chiuamau, and His Middy 

Friends . 5 0 
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Chadwick (W. Edward), Ethel Hardman . 3 0 

Mallandaine (Catherine E.), “ Like Cures Like ” . 3 0 

Harrison (Frederick), From Playground to Battlefield. 3 0 

Daunt (Achilles). Out on the Llanos: Adventures in the 

Wilds of Colombia . 36 

Hollis (Gertrude), In the Da vs of S. Anselm... 2 0 

Hinkson (H. A.), Sir Phelim’s Treasure . 2/6 

Cowper (Edith), “ The Brown Bird ” and Her Owners: 

a Story of Adventure off the South Coast . 2 6 

Bedford (H. Louisa), Her only Son Isaac . 2/0 

Mount (Adela Frances), Kitty . 2/0 

Allen (Phu'be), Mefeking Day: a Snapshot from Beal 

Life. 2 0 

Lyster (Annette), One Woman’s Work... ... 2 0 

Jacberns (Raymond), Robin . 2 0 

MacSorley (Catherine Mary), An Irish Cousin . 1/0 

Bramston (M.), Golden-Hearted .. 1/6 

The Children’s Campaign . 16 

Cartwright (John), The Chronicles of Durnfcrd : a Public 

School Story . 1 6 

The Harvest of the Year; or, The Little Hop-Pickers. 1/6 

The Old Mill House at Alvermede . 16 

Price (Eleanor C.), Tina, The Wanderer. 1/6 

Radford (Beatrice), The Whispering Chair : a Story for 

Children. 10 

Curry (E. S.). A Girl’s Resolve : a Story of To-day. 10 

Mallandaine (C. E ), In Luck’s Way . 1 0 

Weedon (L. L.), Little John Cope: a Story of the Jacobite 

Rebellion of 1715 . 1/0 

Smith (Rev. J. Kinchin), Out of the Depths : a School¬ 
boy’s Story of St. Wilfrid’s. 1 0 

Neale (Rev. J. M.), Tales of Christian Endurance. 1 6 

Coleridge (Christabel), The Real Thing: a Missionary 

Story . l'O 

Blunt (Ellen M.), Jim’s Temptation. 0 0 

Bettison (Rev. W. J.), Roses, Sweet Roses : A istory of 

Gentle Influence . 0/9 

Farmer (F. Lethbridg-), Told by the Twins . 0/9 

Cballacombe (Jessie), Faithful Polite . 0 6 

Bettison (Rev. W. J.), Father’s Man. 0 6 

Vincent (C. M ), Prayer Book Stories . 0 0 

Debenhara (M. H.), the Roses of the Red House . 0 0 


The Clarendon Press, 

New Texts, Editions, & r . 

Hall (Joseph), King Horn... 

8 keat (W. W.), The Lay of Havelok the Dane . 

Macaulay (G. C.), Complete Works of John Gower. Vol. IV. 
Collins (J. Churton). Plays and Poems of Robert Greene... 

Boas (F. S ), The Works of Thomas Kyd .net 1.3 0 

Bond (R. Warwick), The Works of John Lyly . 

Smith (G. Gregory), Elizabethan Critical Essays. 

Badges (R.), Milton’s Prosody. 

Stone (William J.), Classical Metres in English Verse. 

Chaytor (H. J.), The Troubadours of Dante .. 

Bryce (Rt. Hon. James), Studies in History and Juris¬ 
prudence. 2 vols... . 

Barnard (F. P.), An Antiquarian Companion to English 

Hi-tory . 

Merriman (R. B.). Life and Correspondence of Thomas 

Cromwell, Earl of Essex. 

Morris (J. E ), The Welsh Wars of Edward I......net 9 6 

In addition to the above, the Clarendon Press Delegates 
announce many Greek and Latin texts, Biblical and Oriental 
texts and lexicons, and Biblical texts and studies. 


T. & T. Clark. 

Bigg (Rev. Charles), The Epistle of St. Peter and St. 

Jude : a Critical and Exogetieal Commentary . 10 6 

Rainy (Rev. Principal R.), The Ancient Catholic Church... 

Ball (W. E.), St. Paul and the Roman Law, and other 

studies on the Origin of the Form of Doctrine . 

Dalman (Prof. Gustav), The Words of Jesus . 

Hastings (Rev. James), A Dictionary of the Bible. 

Vol IV. 

Le Camus (Right Rev. E.), The Children of Nazareth. 

Davies (Principal David Charles), The Atonement and 

Intercession of Christ . 4/0 

Lilley (Rev. J. P.), The Pastoral Epistles . 
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Johnstone (P. De Lacy), Muhammad and His Power . 3 0 

Faiiweather (Rev. W.), Origeu and Greek Patristic 

Theology. 3/0 

Smeaton (Oliphant), The Medici and the Italian 

Renaissance . 

Murison (Ross G.), Rabylonia and Assyria. 

Forrest (Rev. David W ), The Christ of History and of 

Experience.. 6/0 

Robson (Rev. J.), Outlines of Protestant Missions. 


Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 

First List. 

The Works of William Shakespeare : in 20 imperial 16mo 
volumes with special coloured title-page and end¬ 
papers designed by Lewis F. Day, and a specially 
designed coloured illustration to each Play. The title- 
page and illustrations printed on Japanese vellum, 
cloth gilt, extra gilt top, gilt back, with headband and 
book-marker. To be issued at fortnightly intervals. 

Detailed prospectus on application .each vol., net 2/6 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson: with an Introduction by 
Augustine Btrrell. Illustrated with 100 Portraits 
selected by Ernest Radford. 6 vols. Sold only in 

sets..net 36,0 

The Novels of George Meredith. Pocket Edition. Printed 
on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured for this 
edition. Detailed Prospectus on application. 15 

vols.each, net, 2 0 & 3/6 

Wicksteed (Philip H.) and Gardner (Edmund G.), Dante 
and Giovanni del Virgilio: Including a critical 
edition of the Text of Dante’s “Eclogm Latina',” 
and of the Poetic Remains of Giovanni del Virgilio... 12/0 
Vallery-Radot (Rene), The Life of Pasteur. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. R. L Devonshire. With 

frontispiece portrait of Pasteur. 2 vols. 32/0 

The Prevention of Disease: Prophylaxis in Surgery 
Operations, the Treatment of Fractures and Disloca¬ 
tion Wounds, Deformities and Tumours, Medicine and 
Insanity. By Dr. Bing, Vienna ; Dr. Einhom, New 
York; Dr. Fischl, Prague; Dr. Flatau, Berlin; 

and many others.net 31 6 

Nisbet (John), Burma Under British Rule, 2 vols.net 32 (I 

Townsrnd (Meredith), Asia and Europe.not 10 6 

Brown (T. E.), Sermons. 

Haydon (Eleanor G.), Travels Rouud our Village: a 

Berkshire Book .net 7 0 

Stuart (John), Pictures of War. 7/6 

Wood (Walter), With the Flag at Sea. 6/0 

Meakin (Annette M. B.). A Ribbon of Iron . 6/0 

Morison (M.—Compiled by), Time Table of Modern 

History, a.d. 400-1870 .net 12/6 

Hope (W. H. St. John), The Stall Plates of the Knights 

of the Order of the Garter, 1348-1485 .netl20/0 

Rait (Robert S.), Five Stuart Princesses. 

Fiction. 

Gallon (Tom), The Man that Knew Better : A Christmas 

Tale. 6/0 

Hewlett (Maurice), New Canterbury Tales. 0/0 

Machray (Robert), Sir Hector: The Story of a Scots 

Gentleman. 6/0 

Chambers (R. W.), Cardigan. 6/0 

Capes (Bernard), Love like a Gipsy. 6/0 

Sturgis (Julian), Stephen Calinari. 6 0 

Setoun (Gabriel), The Skipper of Barneraig . 6/0 

White (Stewart Edward), The Westerners . 6/0 

Merejkownki (Dmitri), The Death of the Gods. 6/0 

McLaws (Lafayette), When the Land was Young. 6 0 

The Works of Tobias Smollett. With Photogravure 
frontispiece to each volume. With an Introduction 
by W. E. Henley. Vol. XII completing the Series. 

12 vols. Sold in sets only.per vol., net 7/6 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. 

New Books and New Editions. 

The Temple Bible (uniform with the Temple Shakespeare). 

17 vols.each 1 0 and 1 6 

Jerrold (Walter—Edited by), Thackeray’s Prose Works. 

30 vols.each, net 3 0 

Waller (A. R. )and Glover (Arnold), Edited by, Hazlitt’s 

Complete Works. 12 vols.per vol., net 7/6 
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Glover (Arnold—Edited by), Boswell’s Life of Dr. 


Johnson. IS vols.net 22/0 

Ross (Janet), Florentine Villas.not 63/0 

Also an Edition de Luxe. 

Hall (H. F.), Napoleon's Letters to Josephine.net 7/6 

Evsns (Dr. Sebastian) and Golduey (F. B.), Lady Chilling- 

ham’s House Party.net 3 0 

The Temple Classics : 

Goldsmith's Poems . 1 6 and 2/0 

Goldsmith’s Plays . 16 and 2/0 

Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington . 10 and 2 0 

Dante’s Purgatorio .. 1 6 and 2/0 

The Temple Primers: 

Northern Hero Legends . 1/0 

Northern Mythology. . 1 0 

Manual of Greek Antiquities.. 1 0 

Hill (Dr. Alex ) Primer of Physiology . 1,0 

Medie val Town Series : 

Wheatley (H. B.) London . 3 0 or 1 6 

Douglas (It. Langton), Siena .. 3 0 or -4/6 

Poole (Stanley Lane). Cairo . 3 0 or -4 6 

Jameson (Mrs.), Shakes]mare’s Heroines.net 5 0 

Lohse (J.—Selected by), Petrarch’s Familiar Letters ...net 2 0 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. Lane's Translation. 

C vols. 21/0 

The Temple Bronte : The Novels of the Brontfs. 12 


Dodd (A. F.), Short History of the English Colonies ..net 2/6 
Nouvelles Normandes : a Selection of Jean Revel’s 

French Stories.net 1 6 

The Temple Dickens : a Tale of Two Cities.net 1 6 and 2 0 

Shand (A. Inues), Shooting.net 7 6 

Stratton (Stephen S.), Mendelssohn.net 3 6 


Palgrave (M. E.), Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick ...net 4 6 


Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. 


Fiction. 

St. Aubyn (Alan), TIip Maiden's Creed . 6 0 

Griffiths (Major Arthur). A Bid for Empire . 6 0 

Campbell (Frances). Love, the Atonement. 6 0 

Gerard (Morice), A Black Vintage . 6/0 

Mann (Mary E.), The Fields of Dulditch . 6 () 

Crane (Stephen), Last Words. 6 0 

Holmes (Eleanor E.), To-day and To-morrow . 6 0 

Meade (L. T.), A Race for a Wife. 6 0 

Warden (Florence). Lady Joan’s Companion . 6/0 

Mathers (Helen), Venus Vitrix, and Other Stories . 0 0 

Hume (Fergus), The Crime of the Crystal. 6 0 

Wadsley (Lucy Helen), Lady Algive . 6/0 

Russell (Dora), A Strange Message . 0/0 

Sulmalla (Countess de), Under the Sword . 6,0 

Fenn (Clive R.), For All Time . 0 0 

Diehl (Mrs. C. M.), Love’s Crossways. 6/0 

Cleeve (Lucas), Mary Anne of Parchment Buildings . 6 0 

Rodney (H.). The Isle of Roses. 0 0 

Speight (T. W.), A Late Repentance . 6 0 

Middlemass (Jean), Fallen from Favour. 0 0 

Lampen (C. Dudley), O’Callaghan, the Slave Trader . 6 0 

Tytler (Sarah), I Restore Threefold. 0 0 

Laugbridge (Frederick), The Calling of the Weir. 0 0 

Winchester (M. E.), The Heart of Youth . 6 0 

Bagot-Harte (Mrs.), In Deep Waters . 0 0 

Sadi Grant, Folly' at Cannes . 6/0 

New Editions. 

Speight (T. W.), The Chains of Circumstance . 3/6 

Muddock (J. E.), In the King’s Favour. 3 6 


Messrs Duckworth & Co. 

Hastings (Charles), The Theatre: its Development in 
France and Eugland, and a History of its Greek and 

Latin Origins . net S O 

Owen (J. A.) and Boulger (Prof.), The Country Month by 

Month .net 6/0 

Stephen (H. L.—Edited by), State Trials: Political and 

Social. Second Series. 2 vols.net 5/0 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 

With 20 Illustrations by H. Pille, Etched by L. 
Menzies. 2 vols....net 5/0 


Guiraud (Jean), Saint Dominic. 3 0 

Puech (Ailin'). Saint Chrysostom . 3 0 

Lepitre (Abbe Albert), Saint Antony of Padua. 3 0 

Fiction. 

Kinross (Albert), Within the Radius : an Entertainment 6 0 

Stevenson (Burton Egbert), A Soldier of Virginia. 6,0 

Prdvost (Marcel), Fredrrique... 6 0 

Prevost (Marcel), Lea. 60 


Messrs. Gay & Bird. 

Bacon (Lee), Onr Houseboat on the Nile .net 6/0 

Wiggin (Kate Douglas), A Cathedral Courtship. New 

and enlarged edition. Illustrated by C. E. Brock ... 3 0 

Poe (Edgar Allan). The Raven .net 3 6 

Tennvson (Lord), The Lotos Eaters .net 3 6 

Ball (Reynolds), Paris in its Splendour. 2 vols.net 21/0 

Clement (C. E.), Rome. 2 vols.net 25/0 

Earned (1. N.), A Multitude of Counsellors. .net 7/6 

The Bibelots : 

Vol. XII. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.net 2/6 

,, XIII. Essays of Sir Roger de Coverley.net 2 0 

,, XIV. Persian Love Songs . net 2'6 

,, XV. Hazlitt’s Essays .net 2 6 

The Sportsman’s Classics: 

Vol. I. Walton’s Complete Angler .net, 1 6 and 2 0 

,, II. Nimrod’s The Chaceand the Road, net, 1 '6 and 2 0 

III. Nimrod’s The Turf .net, 1/6 and 2 0 

Bible Classics : 

Vol. I. The Book of Job.net 1/0 

,. II. The Book of Proverbs .net 1 0 

Bacon (Alice Mabel), Japanese Girls and Women. New 

Edition. Illustrated by Japanese Artists.net 7/6 

Repplier (Agnes). The Fireside Sphinx .net 6 0 

Kennedy (8 B.), Joscelyn Cheshire. 6 0 

Briscoe (J. Potter—Edited by), Tudor Love 8ongs.net 3/0 

Books I Have Read. The publishers, feeling that many 


renders would like to have a neat and handy little 
volume in which to record their impressions of the 
various works they read, have prepared the above 
work. Each page is arranged with space for title, 
author’s name, where read, &c. A nice writing paper 
has been selected, and the hook is neatly bound in 
cloth gilt . 2 0 


Messrs. Charles Griffin & Co. 

New Books and New Editions. 

Walton (Thomas'), Steel Ships: their Con-traction and 

Maintenance...net IS 0 

Thomson (Capri J. H.) and Redwood (Dr.), A Handbook 
on Petroleum : For Inspectors under the Petroleum 

Acts. net S 6 

Naylor (W.). Trades West: its Treatment and Utilisation 
Griffin’B Metallurgical Series: 

Rose (T. Kirko), The Metallurgy of Gold .. 210 

Roberts-Austen (Sir W. C.), Introduction to the Study 

of Metallurgy . 

Harbord (F. W.) The Metallurgy of Steel... . 

Beringer (C.) and Beringer (J. J.), Assaying: a Text¬ 
book of . 10 6 

Kerr (George L.), Elementary Coal-Miniue: For the Use 
of Students, Miners, and others Preparing for 

Examinations .. 

Kerr (George L ), Practical Coal-Mining: a Manual for 

Managers, Colliery Engineers, and Others..... 12/6 

Lawn’ (James G.), Mine Accounts and Mining Book¬ 
keeping : with numerous Examples from Actual 

Practice . 10 7 6 

Pettigrew (W. F.). A Manual of Locomotive Engineering 21/0 
Hurst (Charles), Hints on Steam-Engine Design and 

Construction .net 1/6 

Jamieson (Prof.), Steam and Steam Engines (Advanced) 8 6 
Munro (John) and Jamieson (Prof.), Munro and Jamieson’s 
Electrical Pocket-Book: for Electricians and En¬ 
gineers . 8 6 

Fidler (T. Claxton). Bridge Construction in Iron and Steel 30 0 
Rankine (Prof. Macquom), A Manual of Applied 
Mechanics: Comprising the Principles of Statics and 
Kinematics, and Theory of Structures, Mechanism, 
and Machines . .. 12/6 
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Google 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


From C ARTHUR PEARSON’S AOTUMN LIST. 


A SELECTION. 

A NOVEL BY THE WRITER OF 
“An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” 

ENTITLED 

A MODERN ANTAEUS. 

Price 6a. [Ready immediately. 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 

Uniform with “ The Origin of Species ” and “ The Voyage of a Naturalist.” 
2a. 6d. net. 

THE DESCENT of MAN, aad Selection in 

Relation to Sex. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 1,000 pages. 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Ready end of October. 

A NEW WORK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 

Author of “ The Light of the World,” Ac. 

THE VOYAGE of ITHOBAL: An Epic Poem. 

Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. [ Just out. 

**. . . A fine, stately, well-poised, and well-managed poem. , . . An 
epic in a day when we were beginning to wonder whether epics would ever be 
written again.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“. . . A masterly piece of work.”— Glasiow Herald. 

A NEW WORK BY S. R. CROCKETT, 

Author of " The Stickit Minister,” &c., &c. 

LOVE IDYLLS. Uniform with “An English- 

woman’s Love Letters.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 

“ Mr. Crockett has gone back to his earlier manner—the manner of ‘ The 
Stickit Minister.’ . . . Mr. Crockett has never written hotter than in these 
‘Love Idylls,’ and whosoever is in search of a few hours* enjoyment in the 
shape of reading is confidently recommended to turn to this book/’ 

The Dundee Advertiser. 


FOUR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE SNARES of the WORLD. By Hamilton 

AIDE. [Just out. 

THE WOOING of GREY EYES, and other 

Stones. By RICCARDO S TEPHENS, M.B., Author of “ The Prince and 
the Undertaker, ami What They Undertook.” \_Just out. 

THE CAVALIER. By G. W. Cable. 

I Ready next iceek. 

THE ROAD to FRONTENAC. By Samuel 

ME RWIN. [ Ready next week. 

MB. MURRAY’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 

Uniform with “A Compleat Bachelor.” 

ANTONIA. By Jessie Van Zile Belden. Crown 

8vo, Ze. 0(1. net. [Immediately. 

THE GATHERING of BROTHER HILARIUS 

By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. net. [Just out 

STRINGER LAWRENCE, the Father of the 

Indiau Army. By Colonel JOHN BIDDULPH, Indian Staff Corps, 
Author of ‘‘The XIXth and their Times.” With Portrait, Map, ana 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 


JOHN CHINAMAN. By E. H. Parker, Professor 

of Chinese in Owens College; Consul-Geneial in Corea, 1686-7 ; Consul- 
General in Kiung Chow, 1891, and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chineso Affairs to 
the Burma Government. Large crown Hvo, 8s. net. [Ready immediately. 

This book consists of a series of anecdotes derived from the writer’s own 
personal experience in China, and illustrating the character and customs of 
the Chinese in their social, political, religious, and commercial dealings among 
themselves and with other nationalities. 


FINLAND AS IT IS. By Harry de Windt. 

With Map and numerous Full-page aud other Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, Us. net. [; Shortly . 


AMONG THE POND PEOPLE. By Clara 

DILLINGHAM PIERSON, Author of “ Among the Farm-yard People ” 
*' Forest People,” &c. With Illustrations, crown 8v 0f 6s. * 

_ _ Ready next week. 

THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS 

PRELIMINARIES. A Study of the Evidence, Literary and Topo¬ 
graphical. By G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, 
and University Lecturer in Classical Geography. With Maps and 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Shortly. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


“ Exceptionally entertaining. . . . Not a dull page in it.”— Outlook. 

CYPRUS to ZANZIBAR 

BY THE EGYPTIAN DELTA. 

T ADVENTURES OF A JOURNALIST IN THE ISLE OF LOVE, 
THE HOME OF MIRACLES, AND THE LAND OF CLOVES. 

By EDWARD VI/ETELIY. 

With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 15s. 

“ Ono of the most charming and delightful records of travol and adventure 
we have had in recent years.”— G/ain/ou’ Herald. 

“ Will be read with widespread intorest.”— St. James's Gazette. 

THE ROMANCE OF RELIGION. 

• By OLIVE VIVIAN and HERBERT VIVIAN, 

Author of “Abyssinia,” •* Tunisia,” “ Scrvia.” With 32 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, 6s. , 

" Wo can promiso those who read this fascinating book that they will nna 
something to interest them in every page. The 32 Illustrations add greatly to 
the value of a most interesting book ."—Daily News. 


HOW OUR NAVY IS RUN. 

By ARCHIBALD HURD. 

With an Introduction by LORO CHARLES BERE8FORD. 

With 33 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“Lord Charles Beresford recognises the value of Mr. Hurds book by con¬ 
tributing a preface to it. It is a capital, popular book in simple, easily intel¬ 
ligible language, entirely free from dry technicalities .”—Daily lelegrapn. 

THE MIGHTY DEEP AND WHAT WE 
KNOW OF IT. 

By AGNES GI BERNE, 

Author of “ The Sun, Moon, and Stars,” “ Roy,” &c. 

With Illustrations. Extra crown Hvo, cloth, price 5s. I Now Teaay» 

MOOSWA, AND OTHERS OF THE 
BOUNDARIES. 

By W. A. FRASER. 

With 12 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, prico 6s. [Just Published. 
This is a story for old aud young alike. Animals which talk have, of course, 
a natural attraction for children, and the moral that is pointed is the necessity 
for kindness to animals. The Illustrations are exceptionally good. 

FRENCH’S CAVALRY CAMPAIGN. 

By J. a. MAYDON, Member of the Legislative Assembly of Natal 
J Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. [October 23. 


LORD KITCHENER. 

Bv HORACE G. CIROSER. 

Author of “The Life of Lord Roberts,’’Ac. 

With Portrait amt other Illustmi.ous. Crown 8vo, cloth, price. 2ft. uo. 

[Immediately» 


PEARSON’S NEW RECITER AND 
READER. 

ontaining Choice Selections from the Writings of KrPLINO, TKNNYSON, 
KOWNIN’G, W. S. GILBERT, MAKS TWAIN, BRF.T IIA.R1L, C. fa. 
UALVBItf.EY, DU'KKNS, amt many others. 


68. NOVELS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 

THE STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE OF 

LADY DELIA. By LOUIS TRACY. 

DON OR DEVIL? By WILLIAM WEST ALL. 
DAUNTLESS. By Capt. EWAN MARTIN. 
MOUSME : A Sequel to “My Japanese Wife.” 

By CLIVE HOI,LAND. 

THE GODDESS OF GRAY’S INN. 

By G. B. BURGIN. [October 1G. 

WILLOWDENE WILL. 

By HALLI WELL SUTCLIFFE. [October 23. 

London: C. A11THUK PEARSON, Ltd.; Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Rawson (Christopher), Gardner (Walter M.), and Layeock 
(W. F.), A Dictionary of Dyes, Mordants, and other 
Compounds Used in Dyeing and Calico Printing net 16/0 

Hannan (William I.), A Dictionary of Textile Fibres . 

Hurst (George), Garment Dyeing and Cleaning: a Prac¬ 
tical Book for Practical Men. 4 6 

Hurst (George H.), Painters’ Colours, Oils, and Var¬ 
nishes: a Practical Manual . 12/0 

Woof (Francis), Sanitary Engineering: a Practical 
Manual of Town Drainage and Sewage and Refuse 

Disposal. 

&c., Ac. 


Mr. William Heinemann. 

Armstrong (Sir Walter). Sir Henry Raeburn, E. A. (Uniform 
with Sir Walter Armstrong’s “ Life of Gainsborough ”) 

net 105/0 

Helmolt (Dr.—Edited by), World s History (to be com¬ 
pleted in 8 vols.)...each, 15,0; the set 120/0 

Great Peoples Series: 

Vol. I. The Spanish People. By Martin A. S. 

Hume . 6 0 

,, II. The French People. By Arthur Hassall ... 6 0 

,, III. The Russian People. By J. Fitzmaurice- 

Kelly . 6 0 

The Regions of the World. A Series of Twelve Volumes 
descriptive of the physical environment of the 
Nations. Edited by H. J. Mackinder. Maps 
by J. G. Bartholomew : 

Vol. I. Britain and the Biitish Seas. By the 

Editor... 6/0 

,, II. The Near East. By D. G. Hogarth. 6/0 

,, III. Western Europe and the Mediterranean. 

By Elisee Reel us . 6/0 

,, IV. Central Europe. By Joseph Partsch . (i 0 

,, V. Scandinavia and the Arctic Ocean. By 

Sir Clements R. Markham. 6/0 

,, VI. The Russian Empire. By Prince Kropotkin 

,, VII. Africa. By J. Scott Keltic. 6 0 

,,VIII. India. By Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich... 6 0 

„ IX. The Far East. By Archibald Little..'. 6/0 

,, X. North America. By Israel C. Russell. 6/0 

,, XI. South America. By John C. Branner. 6/0 

,, XII. Australasia and Antarctica. By H. O. 

Forbes. 6 0 

Norman, M.P. (Henry), All the Russias .net 15/0 

OolquhouD (Archibald R.), The Mastery of the Pacific...net 15 0 

Hinde (8. L ), The Last of the Masai .net 15 0 

Howells (W. D.), Italian Journeys.net 42 0 

Graham (R. B. Cuninghame), A Vanished Areadia . 9 0 

Iwan-Miiller (E. B.), Lord Milner and his Work .net 15 0 


Garnett (Richard) and Gosse (Edmued), An Illustrated 

History of English Literature. 4 vols. 

Literatures of the World: 

Vol. XI. A History of Modem Scandinavian Litera¬ 
ture. By George Brandes. 0 0 

,, XII. Hungarian Literature. By Dr. Zoltau 

Beiithy . 0 0 

American Literature. By Prof. W. P. 

Trent . 6 0 

Latin literature. By Dr. A. W. Verrall... 6 0 

Proveui/al Literature. By H. Oelsner. 0 0 

Hebrew Literature. By Prof. Philippe 

Berger. 0 0 

Persian Literature. By Prof. Denison 

Ross. 0 0 

Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. Trans¬ 
lated from the Danish by Dr. George Brandes. In 
6 vols : Vol. II. The Romantic School in Germany.— 

Vol. III. The Reaction in France. — Vol. IV. 
Naturalism in England.—Vol. V. The Romantic 

School in Frauce.—Vol. VI. Young Germany.. 

Garnett (Richard). The Essays of an Ex-Librarian . 7/6 

Symons (Arthur). Poems. 

Arnold-Forster (E. P.), Poems Selected from Schiller. 6/0 

Gosse (Edmund), Hypolympia; or, The Gods in the 

Island: an Ironic Fantasy. 3 6 

Chambers (Haddon). The Awakening ...cloth, 2 6; paper 16 
Marshall (R.), The Second in Command...cloth, 2/6; papor 1/6 
D’Annunzio (Gabriele), Gioconda. Trans, by Arthur 

Syrnors ... 3/6 


Fiction. 

Parker (Gilbert), The Right of Way. 6 0 

Dudeney (Mrs. Henry). Spindle and Plough. 6 0 

Dawson (A. J.), Joseph Khassan, Half-Caste. 6/0 

Woods (Margaret L ). Sons of the Sword . 6 O 

Bowles (Mamie), Gillette’s Marriage . 6 0 

Bateman (May), The Glow Worm. 6/0 

“ Kassandra Vivaria.” The Garden of Olives . 6 0 

Cook (T. A.), The Proveni/ale . 6, 0 

Wyllarde (Dolf), The Story of Eden. 6 0 

Maartens (Maarten), Some Women I have Known . 6 0 


New Editions. 

The Works of Tolstoi. Library edition. 7s. (id. each 
vol. Translated by Constance Garnett: 1. Anna 
Karenin.—2. Ivan Ilyitch.—&c. 

Uniform Edition of the Novels of Matilde Serao : 


The Ballet Girl, and On Guard, Sentinel. 6/0 

The Conquest of Rome . 6 0 

Sister Giovanna of the Cross. 6 0 

The Dollar Library of American Fiction : 

Peake (E. E ), The Darlingtons. 4 0 

Flandrau (M. Macomb), The Diary of a Freshman ... 4/0 

Lloyd (Nelson). A Drone and a Dreamer . 4 0 

Century of French Romance : 

The Chartreuse of Parma. By Stendhal. Introduc¬ 
tion by Maurice Hewlett. 7 6 

The Two Young Brides. By Honore de Balzac. 

Introduction by George Moore. 7/0 

The Black Tulip. By Alexandre Dumas pure. Intro¬ 
duction by Richard Garnett . . 7 6 

Mauprat. By George Sand. Introduction by “ John 

Oliver Hobbes ”.. 7 6 

Carmen; Coloinba. By Prosper Merimee. Intro¬ 
duction by Arthur Symons. 7/6 

Notre-Dame of Paris. By Victor Hugo. Introduc¬ 
tion by Andrew Lang. . 7, 6 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man. By Octave 

Feuillet. Introduction by Henry Harlaud. 7 6 

The Lady of the Cumelias. By Alexandre Dumas tils. 

Introduction by the Editor. 7 6 

Madame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. Introduc¬ 
tion by Henry James . 7 6 

The Nabob. By Alphonse Daudet. Introduction by 

Prof. Trent. 7 6 

Renee Mauperin. By Jules et Edmond de Goncourt. 

Introduction by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 7 6 

Pierre and Jean. By Guy de Maupassant. Introduc¬ 
tion by the Earl of Crewe . 7 0 


Messrs. 11 odder and Stoughton. 

Dillon (Dr. E. J.), The Life of Tolstoi. 

Maclaren (Dr. Alexander), The Resurrection of Christ, and 

Other Sermons . 

Walker (Patrick), Biographia Presbyteriana. New editUn. 

2 vols..net 25 () 

Rainy (Rev. Principal), Volume of Sermons . 

Miller (Rev. J. R ), The Ministry of Comfort. 3 6 

Nicoll (Rev. W. R.), Suuday Afternoon Prayers: Collected 

from the British Wnh'hj . 3 6 

Macgregor (Rev. G. C., The late), The Messages of the 

Old Testament, Genesis to Chron eles and Joel. 3 6 

Killen (W. D.), Reminiscences and Personal Experiences 6/0 
Forsyth (T. P ), Religion in Recent Art, with Illustrations 
reproduced from pictures by Holman Hunt, Burne- 

Jones, and Rossetti.net 10 6 

Thornton (G. M ), English Composition. 2 6 

A Gift Book for the Home : Poems by his Grace the Duke 
of Argyll, K.T., with Illustrations from the Old 

Masters, Ac. ‘ 0 

Cloar (Claudius), Letters on Life . 3 0 

Bullen (Frank), The Apostles of the South-East . G O 

Black (Hugh), Culture aud Restraint .... 

Watson (John), The Life of the Master.net 21/0 

Jowett (Rev. J. H,), Apostolic Optimism, and other 

Sermons. 6 0 

Nicoll (Rev. W. Robertson), The Church’s One Founda¬ 
tion ; Christ and Recent Criticism. 3 6 

Dillon (Dr. E. J.) The Life of Tolstoi . 

Orr (Rev. Dr. James), The Progress of Dogma.. 7,6 

Digitizes by V/jItUn Iv. 
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Maclaren (Alexander, D.D.), The Resurrection of Christ, _ ^ 

and other Sermons. ..•• / 

The Pulpit Bible. By Dr. Parker. Original Notes ana 
Comments on Holy Scripture from Genesis to 

Revelation .... , 

Fairbairn (Rev. Principal), The Philosophy of the 

Christian Religion .. .." V " ’A" ‘ V! 

Beet (Rev. Joseph Agar), The Immortality of the Soul. 

a Protest... 

Young (Rev. T. Diusdale), Neglected People of the Bible 3,6 
Neatby (W. Blair), A History of Plymouth Brethremsm... <>.0 
Morrison (Rev. G. H.), Flood Tide; Sunday Evenings in 

a City Pulpit. 

Christian Study Manuals (Edited by the Rev. R. E. Welsh). 
D’Arcy (The Very Rev. C. F.), Ruling Ideas of our 

Lord... v 1 

Margoliouth (Rev. Prof. D. S.), Religions of Bible 

Lands.... 

Orr (Rev. Prof. James), The Early Church, its 

History and Literature .. b.JJ 

Miller (Rev. J. fi.), The Story of Joseph. 


Fiction. 

Maclaren (Ian), Young Barbarians . 

Connor (Ralph), The Man from Glengarry. 

Cook (Mrs. E. T.), The Bride’s Book . 

Masson (Rosaline), Our Town . 

Ackworth (John), The Coming of the Preachers: a Story 

of Methodism.•■••••• 

Wallace (Helen), The Greatest of These : a Story of the 

Covenanting Times ... 

Sergeant (Adeline), Sylvia’s Ambition... 

Eden (Fannie), Mark Strathmore’s Renunciation . 

Le Feuvre (Amy), Cherry Tree : A Book for the Young... 

Holdsworth (Annie E.), Great Lowlands. 

Davidson (Mary M.), Edward the Exile. 

Lyall (David), The Redemption of Neil Maclean . 

Hal sham (John), Kitty Fairhall . 

Hocking (Joseph), O’er Moor and Fen . 

Keith (Leslie), Penance ... ••• 

Fowler (Edith Henrietta), The World and Winstow . 

Peterson (Maud Howard), The Potter and the Clay. 


6 0 
6 0 
e/o 

( 5/0 

6/0 

6/0 
0 0 
6 0 
2/0 
6 0 
6.0 
(i 0 
6,0 
3 6 
6,0 
6/0 
6/0 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett’s. 


Moore (J. E. 8.), To the Mountains of the Moon.net 21/0 

Fielding (H.), The Hearts of Men.net 10. 6 

Bemacchi (Louis.), To the South Polar Regions: Expedi¬ 
tion of 1898-1900 .net 12/0 

Pommerol (Mme. Jean), Among the Women of the 

Sahara .net 12, 0 

Grogan (Ewart S.)and Sharp (Arthur H ), From the Cape 
to Cairo : The First Traverse of Africa from South to 

North .net 21/ 

Hopkins (Tighe), The Man in the Iron Mask .net 7, 6 

Tweedie (Mrs. Alec), Mexico As I Saw It.net 21,0 

Miller (E. D.), Modem Polo .net 12/0 


Fiction. 


Lyall (Edna), In Spite of All.. . 6/0 

Dawe (Carlton), Straws in the Wind ... 6/0 

Cuninghame (Lady Fairlie), The Little Saint of God : a 

Heroine of the Red Terror. 6/0 

Tanquery (Mrs. Bertram),The Call of the Future.. 6/0 

Whitby (Beatrice), Flower and Thom. 6/0 

Headlam (Cecil), The Msrriage of Mr. Molyneux. 6/0 

Hamilton (M.), Poor Elisabeth... 6 0 

Conyers (Dorothea), Bloom or Blight. 6,0 

Newman (B. Paul), The Story of Roger King . 6/0 

Smith (Constance), Corban.. 6, 0 

Marsh (Richard). Amusement Only. 6,0 

Hume (Fergus), The Mother of Emeralds . 6/0 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 

Smythe (Lilian), The Secret Correspondence of Marie 

Therese and the Count d’Argenteau ..net 24/0 

Molloy (Fitzgerald), The Queen’s Comrade: the Life and 

Times of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough .net 24,0 

Gerard (Frances), A Grand Duchess and Her Court ...net 24/0 
Hole (Very Rev. Dean), Then and Now. .net 16,0 


Coates (T. F. G.), Marie Corelli: the Writer and the 

Woman ..-•••. 

Fletcher (J. S.), The History of the St. Leger Stakes. 16, 0 

Griffith (George), In an Unknown Prison-Land.net 1- • 

Lorimer (Norma), By the Waters of Sicily ......net 10,0 

Harmer (Ernest Geo—Compiled by), The Queen Victoria 

Birthday Book ... p.f? 

Chapin (Anna A.), Masters of Music . / „ 

Miles (Alfred H.—Edited by). The Tennyson Reciter ...... 1/0 

The Living Races of Mankind: a popular account of the 
customs, habits, pursuits, feasts, and ceremonies of 
the Races of Mankind throughout the world. By 
H. N. Hutchinson, J. W. Gregory, and R. Lydekker 
The Living Animals of the World. In Parts. Vol. I. 

0 net 10/0 

Wright (Arnold) and Smith (Philip), The Palace and 
Parliament of Westminster: the picturesque and 
romantic history of A Thousand Years in the Home 

cf The Mother of Parliaments .■■•••• 

Williamson (Mrs. F. Harcourt—Edited by). The Book of 
Beauty: Second Series. To be published by sub- 
scription... 

Fiction. 

Moore (Frankfort), A Nest of Linnets . 6 6 

“ Iota,” The Happenings of Jill . b /6 

Healy (Chris.), The Work of His Hands... 

Vizetelly (Ed.—Trans, by), The Monomaniac. By Emile 

Zola.••. 

Oxeuham (John), Our Lady of Deliverance . 

Everett-Green (E.), Olivia’s Experiment..... 

Marchmont (A. W.), For Love or Crown ... 6 0 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Marriage of Lydia Main waring... 6 o 

Griffith (George), Captain Ishmael ... 

Causton (J. F.), The Comedy of a Suburban Chapel. b /o 

Gibbs (George), In Search of Mademoiselle . ” O 

Keuealy (Arabella), The Love of Richard Herrick . b o 

Raine (Allen), A Welsh Witch .. /.. 

Francis (Marion), Where Honour Leads. 

Macdonald (Ronald), God Save the King . 

Bell (Lilian), The Expatriates . ■■■■■■ °,o 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. also announce that they have 
made arrangements for the publication of novels by the follow¬ 
ing well-known authors: Richard Wbiteing, Jerome 
Jerome, J. A. Steuart, Wm. Le Queux, B. L. Farjeon, Tom 
Gallon, Joseph Hatton, Percy W r hite, and A. W. Marchmont. 


Messrs. Isbister & Co. 

How (F. D.), Noble Women of Our Time . ”'6 

Jackson (Rev. George), Memoranda Paulina. 6/6 

Fiction. 

Munro (Neil), The Shoes of Fortune ... 6/6 

Coleridge (Christabel), The Winds of Cathngg. V 

Hare (Christopher), How Cynthia went a-M.aymg . 3/0 


Messrs. Jarrold & Sons. 


Juvenile. 

Norway (G.), Duance Pendray... 

Jacbems (Raymond), A Handful of Rebels . 

Abdy (Theodosia), Twinkling Stars. 

Browne (G. Waldo), The Hero of the Hills ■■•• ••• ••••••••• 

Braine (Sheila E.), The King’s Blue Boys : a Tale of the 
Giant Grenadiers of Prussia . 


Fiction. 


Bain (R. Nishet—Trans, by), Tales from Tolstoi . 

Priinm (Perriugton), Ivy Cardew... 

Jdkai (Maurus), Halil the Pedlar .... ... 

Josika (Baron Nicolas), The Scourge of God... 

Dunn (Martha Baker), Memory Street. 

Fuller (Hulbert), God’s Rebel .... .. 

Dunbar (Paul Lawrence), The Sport of the Gods. 

Bazin (Rem'), Autumn Glory. 

Lee (Albert), King Stork of the Netherlands.••••••••• 

Ohrwall (S.) and Arnold (R.), Trans, by—The Kings 
Ring, from the Swedish of Zacharias Topelius .. 


Digitized by 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 
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New Editions. 

Wishuw (Fred.), Called Back to Tsarland: a Maze of 
Mystery, beiug the Hairbreadth Escapes of Boris in 

Russia while seeking his Lost Father .. 3 6 

Gerard (Frances), The Romance of King Ludwig II. of 

Bavaria and his Fairy Palaces . 6/0 


Arnold (8ir Edwin), The Song'Celestial; or, the Bhagavad 

Gita ...net 

Tietkens (Ernest A.), The Heavenly Link : Poems . 

Hacon (Rev. Henry), The Incarnation, and other Poems 

net 


Fiction. 


Ross (John), Reversed on Appeal 


1/6 

5/0 

3/6 

6/0 


Mr. Brimley Johnson. 


Letters from John Chinaman .net 1/0 

Chesterton (Gilbert), The Defendant .net 5/0 

Baker (G. Howell), Penholm : Drawings .net 10 6 

Trevelyan (R. C.), Polyphemus: Poems.net 10/6 

Monkhnuse (Co-mo, The late), Nome; se Rhymes .net 2/6 

Hills (Major-General Sir John, R.E.), Points of a Race¬ 
horse .net 10/6 

Carpet Plays: 

Tarpey (\V. Kingsley), Crabbed Age and Youth ...net 0'6 

Snowe (Lucy), The Paying Guest .net 0/6 

Fitzgerald (S. Adair), The Parting and Waiting for 

the Train .net 0/6 

Cooper (Elise), Death or the Emperor, and A Sprig of 

White Heather.net 0/6 

Whitehead (Lucy), A Rustic Maid...net 0/6 

Black (Clementina), Kindergarten Plays .net 0 6 

Marshall (Archibald). The Babes in the Wood.net 0/6 

Fitzgerald (8. Adair), Birds of a Feather, and The 

Flower Fairies’ Frolic.net 0 6 

Fillipi (Rosina), The Mirror. net 0,6 


Monkhouse (Cosmo), Pasiteles the Elder, and other Poems 

net 5/0 

Ackroyd (Laura), Sonnets of Empire, and other Poems 

net 2/0 

Fiction. 

Toe Rainbow Garden. Written and Illustrated by 


Gratiana Chanter.net 5 0 

Keary (C. F.), ’Twixt Dog and W'olf. . 3 6 

Pentreath (Dolly), Beneath the Moon .net 1,0 

Strafford (Mary), Mrs. Hammond’s Children .net 1,6 


Chestertou (Gilbert), The Wonderful Story of Dunder Van 
Haedeu ... 


Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 

Gruggen (Rev. George) and Keating (Rev. Joseph), 

Catholic Colleges : a History of Stonyhurst . 7/6 

St. Maur (H.), Annals of the Seymours.net 50,0 

The Westminster Biographies : 

Thomson (Clara Luiklater), George Eliot.net 2/0 

Waller (A. R ) and Burrow (G. H. S), John Henry 

Cardiual Newman .net 2/0 

Ellis (W. Ashton), The Life of Richard Wagner. Vol. I. 
Translated and edited from the German of C. F. 

Glasonapp . 16/0 

Harris (Hon. W. T.), The Spiritual Sens9 of Dante’s 

Divina Commedia. 5/0 

Wilmot (Hon. Alexander), A Manual of South African 

History . 5/0 

Janssen (Johannes), The History of the German People 

at the Close of the Middle Ages. 2 Vols. 25/0 

Grimble (Augustus), Deer-stalking spid the Deer Forests 

of Scotland .net 21/0 

Wynne (Ven. Archdeacon G. R.), The Church iu Great ?r 

Britain .net 5 0 

Wanklyn (Prof. J. A.), Arsenic. 2/6 

Nickerson (Rev. D ), The Origin of Thought .net 6 0 

Paulsen (Friedrich), A System of Ethics .net 18/0 

In the Beginning : a study of the Origin and Antiquity 
of Man. Translated by G. S. Whitmarsh, from *• Les 

Origines.” By J. Guibert . 9 0 

Hylan (John P.), Public Worship : a study in the 

Psychology of Religion ... 

The “ Wolseley Series ” : 

Epauchiu (Col.) General Gurko’s Advance Guard. 10/6 

Brinkley (Capt. F.), The Art of Japan.net 150 0 

Buckland (C. E.), Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors 

net 31 6 

Scott (J. G ) and Hardiman (J. P.), Gazetteer of Upper 

Burma and the Shan States. 5 Vols.. 36/0 

Munby (Arthur), Poems : Chiefly Lyric aud Elegiac . 5/0 


John Lane. 

Archer (William). Poets of the Younger Generation ...net 21 0 

Mevnell (Alice), Later Poems .net 2 6 

Fea (Allan). King Monmouth : a History of the Career of 

James Scott, the Protestant Duke, 1649-16S5 .net 21, 0 

Hill (Constauc-), Jane Austen: her Homes and her 

Friends...net 210 

Windle (Prof. Bertram), The Wessex of Thomas Hardy net 21 0 
Ancient Royal Palaces in and near London. Twenty-four 

full-pags Lithographs by T. R. Way.net 21 0 

Gibson (Charles Dana), The Widow and her Friends: 

Large Cartoons...20/0 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Rendered into English 
Verse by Edward FitzGerald. With 12 Illustrations 
by Herbert Cole, and an Introductory Note by F. B. 

Money-Coutts.uet 15 0 

Tauntou (Ethelred L.) Thomas Wolsey: Legate and 

Reformer .net 15,0 

Thackeray (Rev. F. St. John) aud. Stone (Rev. E. D.), 
Edited by, Florilegium Latinum. Vol. II. Victorian 
Poets: Celebrated Passages mostly from English 

Poets, translated into Latin.net 7 6 

Seddiog (Johu D.), Garden Craft, Old and New.net 

Grahame (Kenneth), Dream Days. Hlustrated .net 7 6 

Watts-Dunton (Theodore). New Poems.net 5 0 

The Rubaiyat of Umar Khaiyyam. Done into English 
from the French of J. B. Nicolas, by Frederick Baron 

Corvo .net 5 0 

Ellacombe (Rev. Canon), My Vicarage Garden .net 5 0 

Milman (Helen), From the Heart of the Rose : Letters on 
Things Natural, Things Serious, Things Frivolous. 

Illustrated by E. H. New.net 5.0 

Skrine (Mary J. H ), The World’s Delight. 6/0 

Allen (Grant—-Edited by), The Natural History of Sel- 

bome. Illustrated by E. H. New.net 5 0 

Watson (Forbes), Flowers and Gardens.net 5 0 

Shakespeare’s Songs. With 11 full-page Illustrations, a 

Cover-Design and Ornaments, by Henry Ospovat...net 3 6 

Holmes (Edmond), Walt Whitman: an Essay.net 3 6 

Lounsbery (E. Constant), An Iseult Idyll, and other 

Poems .net 3 6 

The New Pocket Library (lambskin, 2s. net; cloth, 

Is. Od. net) (New Editions). 

Vol. I. Adam Bede. By George Eliot.net 2 0 

,, II. Scenes from Clerical Life. By George 

Eliot .net 2 0 

,, III. Tfte Warden. By Anthony Trollope.net 2 0 

„ IV. Barchester Towers. By Anthony Trollope 

net 2 0 

,, V. Dr. Thome. By Anthony Trollope.uet 2 0 

&c., &c. 


Juvenile. 

Sharp (Evelyn), Round the World to Wvmpland. 5 0 

Harker (Mrs. Allen), A Romance of the Nursery . 5 0 

Crane (Walter), Goody Two Shoes Picture-Book . 4 6 

Fiction. 

Bagot (Richard), The Just and the Unjust: a Novel. . 6 0 

Marriott (Charles), The Column : a Novel. 6 0 

Locke (W. J.), Tde Usurper: a Novel. 6 0 

Cobb (Thomas), Severance: a Novel . 6 0 

Stephenson (Nathaniel), They That Took the Sword : a 

Novel . 6 0 


Mr. John Long-. 

Clement (Hugh), In Heaven’s Porch . 

Fiction. 


The Curse of Eden. By the Author of “ The Master 

Sinner ” . 

Cleeve (Lucas), The Real Christian . 

Snowden (Keighley), Barbara West. 
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ELKIN MATHEWS’ LIST. 

Announcements and Recent 
Publications. 


CHRISTOPHER DEANE : a Character 

Sluily of School ami College. Bv E. If. LACON WATSON, 
Author of “ Au Attic iu Bohemia." Crown mo, »>s. 

[Immediately. 

Mr. Watson’s object in this book is to give as far as possible a 
faithful transcript from life at Winchester and Cambridge 
during the hist quarter of a century. 

‘•Another pbasan' budget of essiys is entitled 1 An Attic in 
Bjheima, by Mr. Licju Watson. Mr. Watson preiches the 
comfortable doctrine of the desirability of loafing without being 
idle, and discourses with genuine humour ami some philosophy. 
It the subject-matter is the obvious, the stvle is singularly 
fresh and graceful: it is always eisy. without’losing a pleasant 
literary flavour amt without degeuciating into slipsno.l slangi- 
ness. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to b • so, because 
he has the art of concealing his art) and a trifle subacid at 
tunes, whereby it loses n itlung iu piquancy. Of tin-seventeen 
essiys which makeup this little volume, there is not one which 
d< *es not cont ain (oaie happy fancy, tunic quaint couccit, or some 
shrewd reflection. 

Pall Mall Gazette on “ An Attic in Bohemia." 


Messrs, LONGMANS & CO.’s List. 


With G Photogravure Plate* (5 Portraits) and 15 other Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. net. 

THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 

By ANDREW LANG. 

[On Wednesday next. 

*** This book is an investigation into the character of Queen Mary, and etpenally as to her 
relations with the Earl of Bothwell and the other murderers of her husband. Lord Darnley. The 
author has enjoyed the advant aye of using authentic materials hitherto unknown to historians, nanwly, 
a number of the MSS. employed by Mary's tmonies in getting up their case against her. 

Svo, 10s. Gd. net. 

MAGIC AND RELIGION. 

By ANDREW LANG. 

This volume contains a series of criticisms of recent speculations about early Religion, espeialhj 
as regards Mr. Frazer's theories in “ The Golden Bough" Other Essays deal with the latest resul s 
of Anthropological research in the religious field, and in that of Magic. 


CHILD-LIFE In ART. By Estelle M. 

llURUi. With over Jo Photogravure and r the.r Plates 
after Velasquez, Sir Joshua Reynolds, tlain'-b .rough, &c. 
t Town mo, ob. ltnm<’llately. 

“The poetry of childhood is full of attractiveness to the 
artist, and many and varied are the forms in wlib n he inter¬ 
prets it. The Christ-child has been bis highest ideal.The 

influence or such art has made itself felt upon all child pic¬ 
tures. —PtlKKACE. 

POEMS. By Lily Thicknesse. Fean. Svo, 

2s. Ikl. net. | Head,, Tv-dau. 

JAMES FLAUNTY; or, the Terror of 

the Western Sens >A Drama in the old Skeltiau mauuer.) 
By JAt K II. \ EATS. With Illustrations by the Author, 
leap. Svo, la. net. \Immediately. 

The Illustrations iu a few Copies will be Hand-Coloured 
by the Artist, price 5s. net each. 

JUST OUT. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE ISLAVD RACE. ByHexKv Newh >r.T. 

Crown 8vo, as. fid. net. | Fourth Thousand. 

Of the forty pieces in this volume, twelve appeared in 
• Admirals All,” now in a Nineteenth Edition. 

“ Worthy to he put alongside the best ballad work of Tennyson 

are the ballads of Mr. Henry Newhdt_Gm.nl fighting sniff. 

The lines are full of tire, life, ami vigour; they make the veins 
tingle ami the pulses throb, and the upshot is that it is a 
magnificent thing to be au Englishman."—Mr. J. A. R. 
Mabkioit. in .VmsfdSHlfc Century and A /ter. 


With G8 Full-page Flutes. 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 

THE ART OF BUILDING A HOME: 

A Collection of Lectures and Illustrations. 

By BARRY PARKER and RAYMOND UNWIN. 

With 6 Portraits (3 Photogravures) and 4 other Illustrations. I'D. (id. net. 

MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SIR JAMES 
PAGET, BART., F.R.S., O C-L. 

Late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. IIIUER HAGGARD. 

With 31 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown Svo, 13s. 6d. net. 

A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: 

Being an Account of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and the Island or 
Cyprus, accomplished in the Year 1900. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. [On Wnh,'*day next. 


ADMIRALS ALL. Fcap. Svo, is. net. 

liYtnitamfA Edition. 

SONGS Of LDCILLA. Crown 8vn, 3s. 6d. 

Det - \Ju%t ready. 

“ The author of these verses shows a very considerable power 
of writing. She has not merely the a<.v..inpliHhin<nu of stylo 
and melody, but has a way of attacking her subject which shows 
real power—the power to think as well as to turn that wonder¬ 
ful verb 1 1 kaleidoscope which is the heritage of all the p >els of 
this generation — (The poem ‘ A Drunken Sityr *| is full of the 
spirit of Keats, ami suggests all through Keats'way of writing ; 
but nevertheless it arrests the attention as only a poem of 
some originality can."— Siwtator. 

“ We so rarely are able to enjoy the pleasure of recommending 
a volume of verse worthy to have ami hold a permanent place 
on the bookshelves devoted to poetry, that we experience a 
double delight ia pointing out ‘Songs of Lucilla’ as a book 

deserving of clapping hau ls and steadfast frien Is_“ 

.... . , , , . . Literary World. 

He has a good power of word-painting, and his strength 
lying in this descriptive faculty, his gift is best seen in his 
poems oa pictures."— Academy. 

•‘The anonym ms* Songs of Lucilla’ are all very short, but 
they make up a volume of consideraole attraction. The 
sonnets are notible less for formal rectitude than far origi¬ 
nality and force of expression, and in * Loss and Compensation ’ 
aud ’Heat Without Shadow ’ there is something more stimu¬ 
lating than the colourless competence of the merely accom¬ 
plished souueteer....Nature is usually approached with a 
vigorous fancy that, fresh and keen as it is. impresses more 
by the skilful use of fantastic analogy thin by a direct impres¬ 
sion. In Finis ’ there is a note of delicate and poignant 
sentimeut, and many of thes* pieces h ue au epigrammatic 
aptness that is more than a mere .ingenious conciseness.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

LONDON, CITE LUGUBRE. A Portfolio of 

Etchiugs, By WILLIAM MONK. R.E. £5 5s. net. 

I Just teady. 

POEMS- By 0. J. W. Faswell. Crown 8 vo, 

Js.6d.net. I Ready. 

^’’Remarkable for brevity, taste, and a true interpretation of 
Nature aud hum in life, couveyed iu simple lmgmure aud in 
mi-mcai form both charming iu its melody ana iu harmony 
with the .\iibject- treated. M luy of the poems are of rare 
beauiy, both in conception and expression." 

English Churchman. 

“ In reading this little volume one is immediately arrested 
by the feeling that here is something new, something consider¬ 
ably above the average—in a word, poetry, and nut mere verse.” 

JJiltith Weekly. 

A SONG to DAVID- By Cun. Smart. 

With an Introduction by R. A. STREATFE1LD. Fcap. 

svo, is. net. | Ready. 

Tuis poem was described by Tb-ssetti as “ th«* only gnat 
accomplish-d poeui of the eighteenth century." Mr. Edmund 
l»ot>,e also holds the “ .Song to David ” iu regard, and lias written 
of it as “it portent of beauty aud origiuality." For Browning's 
high estimate of the poem see Mr. SkreaUeild’s Introduction. 


With G Illustrations. Crown 8vo, os. net. 

ARTS UNDER ARMS: 

AN UNIVERSITY MAN IN KHAKI. 

By MAURICE FITZGIBBON, 

Classical Moderator and B. A. Trinity College, Dublin University ; late Trooper and Seregant- 
Major, 45th Company (Irish Hunt Contingent) Imperial Yeomanry. 

*** This is a history of the part taken in the Boer War by the Irish Hunt Corps from its 
formation to Bindley. » 

SIDE AND SCREW : being Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 

Game of Billiards. By C. D. LOCOCK. With Diagrams. Crown Svo, As. net. 

[On tV'dnr.sday next. 

WAGNER’S NIBELUNGEN RING, done into English Verse. 

(In t«ro \ domes.) Vol. II. Siegfried, and the Twilight of the Gods. By REGINALD 
RANKIN, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 4i A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife,” cVe. 
Fcap. Svo, 4s. 6d. 

FENELON : his Friends and his Enemies, 1051-1715. By E. K. Sanders. 
With Portrait. 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 

ROADS TO ROME: being Personal Records of some of the more 

recent Converts to the Catholic Faith. With an Introduction by His Eminence, 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN, Archbishop of Westminster. Compiled and Edited by tLe 
Author of “ Ten Years in Anglican Orders.” Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

%* Among the Contributors are Lord Brampton {Sir Henry Hawkins ), Sir Henry Bellingham, 
Bart.; Dr. Edward Herd or ; Monsignor Croke Robinson; the Bis* op of Clifton ; the Rev. Bede 
Camm, O.S.B. ; Miss Adeline Sergeant; the Bishop of Em mans ; C. Key an Taul, Esq.; the Rev. 
. O. Sutcliffe; and the Bishop of Hexham and yewcast/e. 

THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Reported by Cunningham 

GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. Mary’s, Barnstaple. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

[On Wednesday next. 

0 0 * Th Vicar and his friends in the pleasant evenings at the Bathn’ombc Vicarage discuss many 
subjects of the day, ecclesiastical, soeial , moral, literary, and theological; the speakers , both clerical 
and lay , varying the graver subjects by quiet humour and frequent digressions into popular natural 
history and elementary physical philosophy. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 

THE MAN PROM BLANKLEY’S, and other Sketches. Reprinted 

irom Ranch. By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versa,” “ Voces I’opuli,” &c. With 
26 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown Svo, 3s. net. 


London : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo St., W. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 

Digitized by Cj oogle 
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Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), An Ill Wind ... 6 0 

Vardeu (Florence), The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton. 6 0 

Fletcher (J. S,), The Golden Spur. 6/0 

Thomas (Annie), The Diva. . 6'0 

Crommelin (May), A Daughter of England6 0 

Carrel (Frederic), Houses of Ignorance . 6 0 

Graham (Winifred), A Social Pretender. 6b 

Dill (Bessie), The Lords of Life . 6 0 

Walker (William Sylvester), In the Blood 6 0 

Cobban (J. MacLaren), The Green Turbans . 6 0 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Mission of Margaret 6 0 

Morgan-De-Groot (J.), A Man of Iron . g0 

Pinkerton (Thomas), Blue Bonnets Up . . 6 0 

Marlin (Mrs. Charles), Miss Pauncefort’s Peril . 6 0 

Lees (Robert James), The Heretic . 6 b 

Kernahan (Mrs. Coulson), No Vindication 6/0 

Tytler (Sarah), Women Must Weep. 6 0 

Lees (Robert James), Through the Mists . 6b 

Platts (W. Carter), Papa, Limited . 3 6 

Murphy (Nicholas P.), A Corner in BaUybeg’.!!."!!!!!!!!!!!.’ 3b 

Reay (Marcus), Forbidden Paths.3 6 

Amity (John), An Island Interlude. 3/6 

The Desired Haven. Anonymous .3 6 


Messrs Longmans, Green & Co. 

Parker (Barry) and Unwin (Raymond), The Art of Build- 
tng a Home. a Collection of Lectures and Illustra- 

. turns.net 10/6 

Kristeller (Paul), Andrea Mantegna .net 70 0 

The Recollections of Sir Edward Blount, 1815 - 1901 . ' 

Jotied down and arranged by Stuart J. Reid, 
with portraits . 

Sheppard (Edgar), The Old Royal *Palace’ of Whit ehaii 

Lang (Andrew), The Mystery of Mary Stuart.net 18 0 

1 aget (Stephen Edited by). Memoirs and Letters of Sir 

James Paget, Bart., F.R.S., D.C.L.net 12/6 

bknne (Francis Henry), The Life of Sir William Wilson ' 
Hunter, K.C.S.I. 

Bowen (Rev. the Hon. W. E.),' Edward E, Bowen" a 
Memoir .. 


Maxwell-Scott(Hon. Mrs.), Henry Schomberg Kerr: Sailor 
and Jesuit. 

Gardiner (Samuel Rawson), Oliver Cromwell’.'.‘.‘.'.'.'.".’.’.'.net 5/0 
Oliphant (Nigel), A Diary of the Siege of the Legations 

dl »nug the Summer of 1900 .net 5/0 

Wilkins (W. H.), Caroline the Illustrious, Queen-Consort 

of George II. 2 vols. 

Smith (C. Fell), Mary Rich (1625-1678X Countess ofWar- 

wick : Her Family and F’riends. 

AUgood (Major-General G., C.B), Letters and Journals of 

the China War, 1860 . 

Fitzgibbon (Maurice), Arts under Arms: an University 

Man in Khaki.. net 5 0 

Lynch (George), The War of the Civilisations: being a 
Record of a “ Foreign Devil’s” Experiences with the 
Allies in China . 


Hamilton (Col. Henry Blackbuine), Historical Record of 
the 14th King s Hussars from a.d. 1715 to a.d. 1900 
Graham (Alexander), Roman Africa: an Outline of the 
History of the Roman Occupation of North Africa ... 
Baillie (Alexander F.), The Oriental Club, and Hanover 
Square. 

Tallmnyre (8. G.), The Women of the Salons, and other 

French Portraits . 

Rankin (Reginald), The Marquis d’Argenson, and Richard 

the Second. Two Critical Essays .net 

Creighton (Mandell), Memoir of Sir George Grey, Bart., 
G C.B., 1799-1882 . 


10/6 


WbittuU (Sir J. William), Frederick the Great on King- 

craft, from the Original Manuscript . 

Christie (Richard Copley), Selected Essays. 

Falkiner (C. Litton), Studies in Irish History and Bio¬ 
graphy ... 

Lynch (H. F. B.), Armenia: Travels and Studies .net 42/0 

Fountain (1 aul), The Great Deserts and Forests of North 

America .. . 9g 

Haggard (II. Rider), A Winter Pilgrimage: being an 
Account of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and the 

Island of Cyprus. ne t fo g 

Fremantle (Hon. T. F\), The Book of the Ride;;;;;;.";;;.... 
Locoik (C. D.), Side and Screw: being Notes on the 

theory and Practice of the Game of Billiards.net 5/0 


Mackenzie (Captain Cortlandt Gordon), Notes for Hunt¬ 
ing Men. 

“ Slam, ’ Modern Bridge...net 3/6 

Jtjvknilk. 

Lang (Andrew—Edited by), The Violet Fairy Book. 6/0 

Upton (Florence and Bertha), The Golliwogg’s Auto-Go- 

Cart.. go 

Adelborg (Ottilia), Clean Peter and the Children of 

Grubbylea .net 3 6 

Murray (Hilda), Flower Legends for Children. 6/0 

Penrose (Mrs.), Chubby : a Nuisance. 

Messrs. Longmans also aunouuce new books in Theology and 
Science and Technology. 

Fiction. 

Sheehan (P. A.), Luke Delmege . 

Howard (Lady Mabel), The Failure of Success. 

Levett-Yeats (8.), The Traitor’s Way. 

Anstey (F.), The Man from Blankley’s, and Other 

Sketches. Reprinted from “ Punch ” .net 

Rankin (Reginald), Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring, done 
into English Verse . 


Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons. 

MacLehose (Sophie H.), The Last Days of the French 

Monarchy.net 

Knight (Prof.—Edited by), Pro Patria et Regina: Being 
Poems from Nineteenth Century Writers in Great 

Britain and America .net 

Rawnsley (Rev. H. D.), Ruthin and the English Lakes net 
Macdonald (George), Catalogue of Greek Coins in the 
Hunterian Collection iu the University of Glasgow. 

Nineteenth Century Art: as Exhibited in the Collection in 
the Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901, with a 
Critical Essay on the Paintings and Sculpture by 
D. 8. MacColi, and a Supplementary Chapter on the 
Ivories, Bronzes, and other Art Objects by Sir T. D. 

Gibson-Carmichael . 

Scottish Historical Antiquities: as Illustrated in the Loan 
Collection in the Glasgow International Exhibition, 
with special articles ou the history of Scotland by 
Joseph Anderson, LL D., R. C. Graham, of Skipness, 
Rev. P. H Aitken, B.D., and others. 


6/0 

3/0 

4/6 

6/0 

3 6 
5/0 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

The Life and Works of Charles Kingsley. Edition de Luxe, 
in 19 Monthly Volumes. Medium 8vo. Uniform with 
Tennyson, Lamb, Kipling, and Walter Pater. The 
Life will contain a portrait engraved on steel by C. H. 
Jeans, a photogravure of the bust by Woolner, photo¬ 
gravures of a portrait painted by Mr. Lowes Dickin¬ 
son, and an etched portrait after the same artist. 

The Life will be reprinted from the original 
unabridged edition. The Edition is limited to 
525 copies, 100 of which are for America. 10s. 6d. 
per vol. Complete sets only. 

Strang (William), Thirty Etchings illustrating the Works 

of Rudyard Kipling .105 0 

Bradley (A. G.), Highways and Byways of the English 

Lakes . 6/0 

Capes (Rev. W. W.), Scenes of Rural Life in Hampshire 

among the Manors of Bramshott . 

Stephen (Leslie-Edited by), The Letters of John Richard 

Green . . 

Graves (C. L.), The Life of Sir George Grove. 

F'awcett (Mrs. M. G.), The Life of the Right Hon. Sir 

William Molesworth, Bart., M.P. 

English Men of Letters Series (Edited by John Morley): 

Lyall (Sir Alfred), Tennyson. 

Stephen (Leslie), George Eliot ... 

Harrison (F’rederie), Ruskin . 

Ainger (Canon), Crabbe . 

Birrell (Augustine), Hazlitt . 

Paul (Herbert), Matthew Arnold. 

Beeching (Rev. H. C.), Jaue Austen . 

Dobson (Austin), Richardson. 
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"Wright (W. Aldis), More Letters of Edward FitzGerald ... .VO 

Alldridne (T. J.), The Sherbro and its Hinterland . 

Wood (Charles W.). Glories of Spain . 

Davidson (Jan es W.), The Island of Formosa . 

Bury (J. B.), A History of Greece from the Earliest Times 

to the Death of Alexander the Great. 2 vols. 

Harrison (Frederic), George "Washington, and other 

American Addresses. 

Green (John Richard), Oxford Studies . 5 0 

Oliphant (T. L. Kington), Rome and Reform. 2 vols. ... 
Johnston (R M.), The Rornau Theocracy and the Republic 

Browning (Oscar), Handbook of European History. 

Reich (Dr. Emil), Atlas Antiques. 

Reich (Dr. Emil). New Historical Atlas for British History 
Reich (Dr. Emil), New Historical Atlas for Modem 

History . 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh), The Christmas Rose, and other 

Poems... 

Young (Sir George), Poems from Victor Hugo. 

Rendall (Gerald H.), Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to 

Himself.net 2 6 

Morshead (E. D. A.—Translated by), The House of Atreus: 
being the Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies 

of .Eschylus.net 2/6 

Foster (Sir M.) and Lankester (Prof. E. Ray), Edited by, 

The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huxley. 

Vol. IV. 

Howes (G. B.), Atlas of Practical Elementary Zootomy 
Being a revised edition of the zoological portion of 

the “ Atlas of Practical Elementary Biology ” . 

Avebury (Rt. Hon. Lord), The Scenery of England and 

the Causes to which it is Due. 

Benson (Archbishop, The late), Addresses ou the Acts of 

the Apostles . 

Hort (Rev. F. J. A., The lale), Notes on Clementiue 

R< cognitions. 

Hort (Rev. F. J. A., The late—Edited by), Book VII. of 

the Stromateis of Clemens Alexaudriuus. 

Chase (Rev. Dr.), The Credibility of the Book of the Acts 

of the Apostles .. 

Selwyu (Ed*ard Cams), St. Luke the Prophet. 

Mtnzies (Allan), The Earliest Gospel: a Historico-Critical 
Commentary ou the Gospel according to St. Mark, 

with Text, Translation, and Introduction . 

Kenyon (F. G.), Handbook to the Ttxtual Criticism of the 

New Testament. 

Beeching (Rev. H. C.), Inns of Court Sermons.. 

Purchas (Rev. H. T.), Johannine Problems and Modern 

Needs . 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh), The Corn of Heaven . 

Bayne (Rev. Ronald—Edited by), Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 

Polity. Book V.. 

Simpkinsou (Rev. C. H.—Edited by), Laud’s Controversy 

with Fisher . 

Bidgwick (Prof. Henry, The late), Philosophy : its Scope 

and Method . 

Baillie (J. B.), The Growth of Hegel’s Logic. 

Hobhouse (L. T.), Mind in Evolution. 

Juvenile. 


Gilliat (Rev. E,), God Save King Alfred. 6/0 

Perry (Walter Copland), The Boys’ Odyssey .. 6 0 

Morris (Mowbray), Tales of the Spanish Main . 6 0 

Old King Cole’s Book of Nursery Rhymes. 6 0 

Molesworth (Mrs.), The Woodpigeons and Mary . 4,6 

The Olue Irish Rimes of Brian o’ Linn . 2 6 

Dearmer (Mabel), The Book of Penny Toys: Poems and 

Pictures. ;j (; 

A Noah's Ark Geography . :j 6 

The Tale of the Little Twin Dragons . 3 6 

Fiction. 

Kipling (Rudyard), Kim. 6 0 

The Benefactress. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her 

German Garden ”. 

Crawford (F. Marion), A Maid of Venice . 6 0 

Crockett (S. R.), The Firebrand . 6 0 

Carey (Rosa N.), Herb of Grace . 6 0 

Castle (Agnes and Egerton), The Secret Orchard ... . 6 0 

Mitchell (S. Weir), Circumstance . 6 0 

Silberrad (Una L.), Princess Puck. 6/0 

Farquharson Mrs.), St. Nazarius. 6/0 


Gwynn (Stephen), The Old Knowledge . 6 0 

Sharp (Evelyri), The Youngest Girl in the School. 6 0 

Parker (Eric), The Siuner and the Problem . 6 6 

Benson (B. K.), A Friend with the Countersign . <j <> 

Merwin (S.) and Webster (H. K.). “ Calumet ' K,’ ” . 6/0 

Hodder (Alfred), Heirs of Yesterday . 6 0 

Davis (William Stearns), God Wills It: A Tale of the Fiist 

Crusade . 6 0 

New Editions. 

The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray : 

Vanity Fair ... 3 6 

The History of Pendennis . 3 6 

The Newcomes ... 3 6 

The Virgiuians . 3/6 


Cook (E. T.—Compiled by), A Popular Haudbook to the 

National Gallery. In 2 vols. 

Brink (Bernhard Ten), The Language aud Metre of 

Chaucer. Second Edition . 

The W'orhs of Richard Lewis Nettleship, Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Edited, with a Bio¬ 
graphical Sketch, by A. C. Bradley, Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford, and G. R. Benson, 
of Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vole. 
Vol. I. : Philosophical Remains. Vol. II. : Lectures 
on the Republic of Plato. 


Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son. 

Hortuu (Dr. R. F.), “Present Day Preachers” Series: 

The Trinity . 3 6 

Meyer (Rev. F. li.) “Present Day Preachers” Series: 

The Soul’s Ascent . 3 6 

Meyer (Rev. F. B.), Friendly Counsels.net 1/0 

Stephenson, D.D. (Rev. T. I!.), People’s Order of Divine 

Service . 16 

Harmer (E. O ), The Story of Burma. 1, 6 

Gregory (J. W.), The Foundation of British East Africa 

ret 6/0 

Fotheringham (James), Tennyson: an Introduction and a 

Critical Study.net 6/0 

Hughes (Rev. Hugh Price), The Morning Lands of 

History . 0,0 

Fiction. 

Keith (Lsslie), By Fancy Led. Illu tra'.el .. 3,0 


Mr. Elkin Mathews. 

Lacon Watson (E. H ), Christopher Deane: a Character 

Study of School and College. 6 0 

Newbolt (Henry), The Island Race. Cheap Edition...net 3 6 

Hurll (E. M.), Child Life in Art . 5 0 

Yeats (Jack B.), James Flaunty; or, the Terror of the 
Western Seas: a Drama in the Old Skeltian Manner 

net 1 0 

Thicknesse (Lily), Poems .net 2,6 

Songs of Lueilla.net 3 6 

Monk (William), London Cite Lugubre : a Portfolio of 

Etchings.net 105 6 

Bridges (Guy), Sea Verse. No. 4 “Vigo Cabinet Serb s ” 

net 1/0 


Mr. Andrew Melrose. 

Torrey (R. A.), How to Promote and Conduct a Successful 

Revival . 3 6 

Vance (James I.), Royal Mauhood . 3 6 

Wells Prof. (Amos R.), 156 Childreu’s Sermons . 3 6 

Lennox (Cuthbert), Henry Drummond: a Biographical 

Sketch (with Bibliography).net 2 6 

Charles Haddon 8purgeon: a Biographical Sketch. By 

One who new Him Intimately.net 2 6 

Guthrie (William), The Christian’s Great Interest . 2 6 

Trumbull (H. Clay), Prayer; its Nature and Scope. 1 6 

Told from the Ranks. Rf collections of Service duiing the 
Queen’s Reign by Privates and Non-commissiomd 
Officers of the British Army. Collected by E. Milton 
Small. New Edition . 3 6 
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Leighton (Robert), Under the Foeman’s Flag. A Tale of 

the Spanish Arnada. •*, 6 

Eady (K. M ), The Boys of Huntingley : a Public School 

Story . 3/(i 

Eady (K. M.) The Secret of the Fire Mountain : a Tale 

of the Solomon Islands . 3 6 

Groser (Horace (L), Out with the Old Voyagers . 3 n 

Boys of Our Empire . c 11 


Messrs. Methuen. 


Toynbee (Paget), Studies in Dante . 16,6 

Gibson (E. C. S.), The Life of John Howard. 3,6 

Lucas (E. V.), Lamb’s Essays on Elia, with 70 Illustrations 

by A. Gaith Jones . 10/(5 

Firth (C. H.), Cromwell’s Army : a History of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 

’"““and the Protectorate . 7, (5 

Mortill (W. R.), A History of Russia from Peter the Great 

to Alexander II. 7/0 

Lee (Capt. Melville), A History of the Police in England . 7/(5 

Lambros (Prof.—Edited by), Ecthesis Chronica .net 10/6 

Engel (E ), A History of English Literature : From its 

Beginning to Tennyson .. 7 6 

Innes (A. D.), A History of the British in Iudia . 7,(5 

Balfour (Granarn), The Li e of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

2 vols.net 25 0 

Cyres (Viscount St.), The Life of Francois de Feuelon..., 10/(5 
Fletcher (Ernest—Edited by), The Conversations of James 

Northcote, R.A.. and James Ward . 10 6 

Haddon (A. C.), Head-Hunters : Black, White, and Brown 15,0 

Bariug-Gould (S.), A Book of Brittany. (5 0 

Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs ), Women and Their Work . 2 (5 

Ditchfield (P. H.), English Villages. (5 0 

Paget (J. Otho), Sporting Memories . 12 (5 

Seeley (H. G ), Dragons of the Air. 6/0 

Robertson (A.), Reguum Dei: the Bampton Lectures of 

1901 .net 12 6 


Wade (G. W.), An Old Testament History. 6 0 

Keating (J. F.), The Agape and the Eucharist. 3/6 

Bigg (C.), The Imitation of Christ: a Revised Translation, 

with an Introduction . 3 6 

Barr (Robert), The Mutable Many . ;6 

Duncan (Sara J.), A Voyage of Consolation . /6 

Marie Corelli's Christmas Number . 1,0 

Methuen’s Sixpenny Library : 

Gerard (Dorothea), The Conquest of London. , 6 


Juvenile. 

The Little Blue Books for Children (Edited by E. V. 

Lucas): 

Lucas (E. V.), The Visit to London. Illustrated by 

F. D. Bedford . 6 0 

Cobb (T ), The Castaways of Meadow Bank . 2 (5 

Abbott (Jacob), The Beechnut Book. 2/6 

Hilbert (T.), The Air Gun : or, How the Mastermans 

and Dobson Major nearly lost their Holidays. 2/6 

Fiction. 

Malet (Lucas), Sir Richard Calmady: a Romance . 6(0 

Ciaigie (Mrs.), The Serious Wooing. (5 0 

Jacobs (W. W.), Light Freights .. 3/6 

Ma>on (A. E. W.), Clementina . 6/0 

Chfloid (Mrs. W. K.), A Woman Alone . 3,6 

Phillpotts (Eden), The Striking Hours . 6/0 

Phillpotts (Eden), Fancy Free . . . 6 0 

Keats (Gwendoline), Tales of Dunstable Weir . 6 0 

Roberton (Mrs.), A Gallant Quaker. 6/0 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.), A New Novel. 6 0 

Hichens (Robert), The Prophet of Berkeley Square. 6/0 

Montiesor (F. F.;, The Alien. 6,0 

Norris (W. E.), The Embarrassing Orphan. 6 9 

Baiing-Gould (8.), Royal Georgie . 6,0 

Raymond (Waiter), Fortune’s Darling . 6 0 

Gerard (Dorothea), The Million . 6, 0 

Harlow (Jane), From the Laud of the Shamrock . 6 0 

Rhys (Grace), The Wooing of Sheila . 0,0 

Gallon (Tom), Rickerby’s Folly. 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline), A Great Lady.,.. 6/0 

Hamilton (Lord Ernest), Mary Hamilton . 6/0 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips), A Master of Men.. 6/0 

Marsh (Richard), Both Sides of the Veil. 6/0 

Bartram (George), Thirteen Evenings... 6/0 


Watson (H. B. Marriott), The Skirts of Happy Chance ... 6 0 

Cooper (E. H.), A Fool’s Year. 6 0 

Burton (J. Bloundelle), The Year One : a Chapter of the 

Revolution. 6 0 

Cambridge (Ada), The Devastators . 6/0 

Chesney (Weatherby), John Topp: Pirate. 6 0 

New Editions. 

Carlyle’s The French Revolution. Edited by C. R. L. 

Fletcher. 3 vols..each 6/0 

Carlyle's The Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell. With 
an Introduction by C. H. Firth, and Notes and 

Appendices by Mrs. Lomas. 3 vols.each 6 0 

Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays. Edited by 

F. C. Montague. 3 vols.each 6,0 

The Works of Shakespeare: 

Craig (W. J.—Edited by), King Lear. 3/6 

The Little Library : 

Gwynn (S.), Christmas Books. By W. M. Thackeray. 

2 vols.each, net 1 6 

Gwynn (S.), Esmond. By W. M Thackeray.net 1/6 

Gissing (George). Christmas Books. By Charles 

Dickens. 2 vols.each.net 16 

Griffin (W. H.), The Eady Poems of Robert Brown¬ 
ing .net 1 6 

Lucas (E. V.), Our Village. By Miss Mitford. (First 

Series.) .net 1/6 

Buchan (J.), The Comploat Angler. By Isaac 

Walton .net 1 6 

Lucas (E. V.), The Essays of Elia. By' Charles 

Lamb. (First and Second Series.)..net 1/6 

Hutton (Edward), Steps to the Temple, and Other 

Poems. By Richard Crashaw .net 1 6 

Paul (H. W.), A Sen'imentat Journey. By Laurence 

Sterne .net 1 6 

The Novelist: 

XXIII. The Human Boy. By Eden Phillpotts . 

XXIV. The Chronicles of Count Antonio. By 

Anthony Hope . 

XXV. By Stroke of Sword. By Andrew Balfour... 


Mr. Murray. 


Jose (A. W.), The Growth of the Empire. 6 0 

Stephens (Riccardo), The Wooing of Grey Eyes: and 

Other Stories. 6/(1 

Arnold (Sir Edwin), The Voyage of Ithobal .net 5 0 

Bramston (Miss M.), The Sunrise of Revelation.net 5 0 

Chapters I. to IX. of Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England. Bound together in one volume for the 
special use of Candidates for the London University 

Examinations . 5/0 

Gamble (Rev. H. R.), Sunday and the Sabbath: The 

Golden Lectures for 1900-1 .net 2 6 

Biddulph (Colonel John), Stringer Lawrence : The Father 

of the Indian Army .net 5, 0 

Benson (Rev. R. M.), The War-Songs of the Prince of 
Peace: A Devotional Commentary on the Psalter. 

2 vols.each, net 5/0 

Cripps (Wilfred J.), Old English Plate : Ecclesiastical, 
Decorative and Domestic, its Makers and Marks. 

Special Illustrated Edition .net -12 0 

Robertson (Leslie S.), Water Tube Boilers .net 8 ; 0 

The Correspondence of Lady Sarah Lennox, 1745-1S26. 

2 vols. 

De Windt (Harry), Finland as It Is ..net 9 0 

Text-Books of Secondary Education : 

Warren (Algernon), Commercial Knowledge: A 

Manual of Business Methods and Transactions... 2 0 

The Works of Lord Byron: Letters. Volume VI.— 

1322 to 1324 ... 6 0 

Magnus (Laurie—Edited by), National Education: 

Essays towards a Constructive Policy. 

Bevan (A. Beekford), and Whitmore (Rev. H. B. 
Wolryche—Edited by), A Sailor of King George: 
Being a History of the Adventures of Captain HotF- 
man, R.N. 


Smith (G. C. Moore—Edited by), The Autobiography of 
Lieut.-General Sir Harry Smith, Bart., of Aliwal, 

G.C.B. 2 vols. 

Fremantle (Francis), A Doctor in Khaki: Impressions of 
War and of Hospital Work in South Africa 
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J. NISBET & C0. S NEW LIST. 


ROBESPIERRE. 

A Study and Biography. By HILA.IRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, Author of “ Dautou,” “ Paris,” &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. 

Portraits of some Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. By GABHIELLE FES TING. Ex. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CHILDHOOD OP 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 

By Mrs. GERALD GURNEY. Daintily bound, and Illustrated with 
several Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** It has been left for Mrs. Gurney to lift a veil from the child-life.of Queen 
Victoria, which enables one to get a knowledge of Her Majesty’s education 
such as no previous biographer has been in a position to furnish.”— Scotsman. 
** Will be read with the deepest interest .”—Doily Telegraph. 

LORD ROBERTS. 

A Life for Boys. By VIOLET BUOOKE-HUNT, Author of “ A Woman’s 
Memories of the War.” Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE STORY OF 

LITTLE BLACK MINGO. 

A Coloured Book for Children. By the AUTHOR of " THE STORY 
of LITTLE BLACK SAMBO.” In decorative cloth binding. Super¬ 
royal 32mo. Is. Cd. 

New Fiction. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

By ANTHONY HOPE. 

A New Series and New Edition, with Four New Dialogues, and with 
8 fine Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOTE.—A Special Presentation Edition, printed on largo paper, 
of demy 8vo, size, with 18 fine Illustrations by Mr. Christy, and with a beautiful 
binding specially designed, 10s. 8d. net. 


A UNION OF HEARTS. 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Handsome Bmndons,” &c. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8e. 

“Itmay be doubted if ever Katharine Tynan herself has written a more 
fascinating tale.”— Scotsman. 

“ The tale is not only an entertainment, but an instruction in the com¬ 
plexities of Irish character .”—Dundee Advert iter. 


WHEELS OF IRON. 

A New Novel. By L. T. MEADE, Author of “ The Cleverest Woman in 
England,” Ac. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


ONE OF THE RED SHIRTS. 

A Story of Garibnlrti’s Men. Written for Boys. By HERBKRT 
HAYENS, Author of “A Fighter in Green." Ac. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, gilt top. Os. _ 

THE KEY TO THE RIDDLE. 

A Historical Story of Huguenot Days. By MARGARET COM It [E. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 

Miss Conirie is a writer who is making a reputation as a writer of charming 
tales for young people. 

DEBORAH. 

A Tale of the Times of Judas Maccabreus. By JAMES M. LUDLOW, 
Author of “The Captain of the Janizaries,” Ac. Large crown 
8vo, 6s. _ 

WITH CUTLASS AND TORCH. 

A Story of Adventure for Boys. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 6vo, gilt edges, 5s. 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, London. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Publications. 


THE LAST OF THE MASAI. 

By SIDNEY LANGFORD HINDE (H.M. Collector British East Africa 
Protectorate) and HILDEGARDE HINDE. 

With Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. One vol., 16s. net. 

A VANISHED ARCADIA. 

By R. B. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM, Author of " Mogrob-ei-Acksa," Ac. 
One vol., 9s. 

THE GREAT PEOPLES. 

A Now 8crioo Edited by Professor YORK POWELL. 

i. THE SPANISH PEOPLE. 

Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. 

By MARTIN A. S. HUME, Editor of “ The Calendars of Spanish State Papers.” 
One vol., 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS. 

A Study of Colonisation and its Problems. 

By POULTNEY BIGELOW. One vol., 10s. net. 

The Contemporary Revieic. —“A book on colonisation which maybe com¬ 
mended for intelligence and sanity. Mr. Bigelow writes as one who 1ms 
observed and studied the problems of empire.” 

GIOCONDA : A Play. 

By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. Trantlnted by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
One vol., .’Is. (id. 

THE SOUL OF A CAT. 

Bv MARGARET BENSON. 

With Photographs and Illustrations by Madame Henkiktta Ronnkk. 
CLtb, 3s. 6d. 

' THE WORKS OP TOLSTOI. 

Newly Translated by CONSTANTS GARNETT. 

ANNA KARENIN. 

With Portraits. Two vols., 16s. 

NEW SIX-SHI LLIN© NOVELS. 
GILBERT PARKER’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE RIGHT OF WAY. 

By GILBERT PARKER, Author of “ The Lane that had no Turning,” Ac. 
The OrrLooK.—“* The Right nf Way' it the right stujf—romance the royal. 
It is dramatic. It abounds in good things. It is a powerful and moving 
novel in which strong and natural situations abound.” 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 

By HALL CATNE. 

The St. James's Gazette. —“Interesting, characteristic, and highly dramnt. c. 
A stirring, warm-blooded story that one is sorry to have finished.” 

SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. 

By MAARTEN MAARTEXS. [Fridmj. 

FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 

By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Last Sentence.” 

The Athenwum.—* 1 Briglitlj’ and pleasantly written.” 

LOVE AND HIS MASK. 

By MEN1E MURIEL DOWTE. 

The Academy .—“ A spirited story, with an unaffected tenderness thnt 
lingers in the memory.” 

FOREST FOLK. 

By JAMES PRIOR. [Second Impression. 

The Spectator .—“ One of the very best and most original novels of the year. 
The characterisation is excellent, the narrative is crowded with exciting 
incident, and the author has. in addition to an eye for the picturesque, a quite 
peculiar gift for describing effects of light and colour.” 

A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 

By BASIL MARNAN. [Third Impression. 

Th® Morning Post.—** Strong, clever and striking.” 

SISTER CARRIE. 

By THEODORE DREISER. 4s. [Dollar Library. 
The Academy.—** The book is thoroughly good, aliko in accurate observation, 
in human sympathy, and in dramatic power.” 

THE DARLINGTONS. 

By E. E. PEAKE. 4s. [Dollar Library. 

The Atheiueum .—“ It is distinguished by a catholic sauity of outlook, a suave 
tolerance, an t a remarkably keen and vivid insight into the minds and hearts 
of the human types with which it is concerned. The interest is alivo and 
unflagging from beginning to end.” 

THE DIARY OF A FRESHMAN. 

By CHARLES FLANDRAU. 4s. [DollarLibrary . 

Mr. Hcincmanns Notes on some Forthcoming Books, Fall 1901. 
Post Free. 

London: WM. HELNEMaNN, 21, Bedford Sirkkt, W.C. 
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Hertslet (Sir Edward), Recollections of the Old Foreign 

Office . 

Grundy (G. B.), The Great Persian War and Its Pre- 
limaries: A Study of the Evidence, Literary and 

Topographical..net 21 ft 

Pierson (Clara Dillingham), Among the Pond People. 5 d 

Thatcher (Oliver J ), and Sehwill (Ferdinand), A General 
History of Europe, 350—1900 . 

Fiction. 

Crockett (S. R.). Love Idylls .net .1 0 

Belden (Jessie Van Zile), Antonia .net 2 0 

Fairless (Mic hael), The Gathering of Brother Hilarius .net 2 li 
By the Wiiter of “ An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters,” 

A Modern Antaeus ... 0 0 

Cable (G. W.), The Cavalier : A Novel. 0 0 

Merwin (Samuel), The Road to Frontenae. A Novel. 0 0 


Messrs. Nelson & Sons, 

New Century Library : 

Complete Novels of Sir Walter Scott. 25 pocket 

volumes .each, net 2 0 

Complete Works of W. M. Thackeray. 14 pocket 

volumes .each, net 2 0 

Novels of Charles Dickens. 12 pocket volumes ready 

each, net 2 0 

Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, the Holy War, and 

Grace Abounding. 2 6 

Illustrated Works in General Literature, Tales or 
Adventure, Christmas Books, etc. 

Hayens (FL), For the Colours . 6/0 

Everett-Green (E.), In Fair Grauada . 5 0 

Forester (F B), Held to Ransom . 5 0 

Burnham (Hampden), Jack Ralston. . 5 0 

Everett-Green (E ), For the Faith . 3 0 

Hayens ( Herbert), Scouting for Buller . 3 6 

The Cape and its Story ; or the Struggle for South Africa 2 6 

Haverfield (E. L ), Jim's Sweetbeaits. 2 6 

Adams (E. Davenport), On Honour. 2 6 

Poynter (H. May), Madamscourt; or, The Adventures of 

a Fugitive Princess. 2 0 

Great Explorers .. 2 0 

Two of a Trede. 1 6 

Synge (Mrs. Hamilton), Dickie. 1 6 

Cameron (Ver- ev Lovett), Three Sailor Boys ; or, Adrift 

in the Pacific. 1 0 

Douglas (M.), The Story of Alfred and His Times . 1 6 

Clarke (Mrs. Henry), A Lad of Devon. 1 0 

Glasgow (Mrs), The Queen’s Shilling . 1 0 

Percival (Leila), Professor Archie. 1/0 

The Children’s Treasuiy of Pictures and Stories for 1902 ... 1/0 

Gunn (J.), Sunday-school Teaching. 1 0 

Panorama of the Caledonian Canal. 10 

Coronet ” Series: 

Everett-Green (E ), The Mystery of Alton Grange ... 2/0 

8 henac . 2 0 

Pansy, C ut in the World . 2 0 

Bates (Katharine Lee), Rose and Thorn. 2 0 

Pansy, Workers Together ; or, An Endless Chain. 2 0 

The Hermit of Livry . 2 0 

Tucker (Annie), Through the Gates. 2/0 

Reaney (Mrs. G. 8.), Not Thrown Away, But Given; 

or, The Story of Marion’s Hero. 2/0 

Pansy, Esther Reid. 2 0 

Prentiss (Mrs.), The Flower of the Family. 2 0 

Arthur (T. S.), Anna Lee . 2 0 

Milman (Constance), Aunt Sally . 2 0 

Everett-Green (E.). Gladys or Gwenyth 'i . 2/0 

Pansy, A New Graft on the Family Tree. 2 0 


Messrs. Newnes. 

Hodder (Edwin), The Life of a Century: A Popular 


Robinson (Commander Charles N.—Edited by), Britannia's 

Bulwarks. With coloured Illustrations...net 10 '6 

Jekyll (Gertrude), Lilies for English Gardens .net 10 6 

Praga (Mrs. Alfred). How to Furnish Well and Cheaply... 2/6 

Bolton (Gambier), The Animals of the Bible . 1/6 

Manson (James Alexander), Valour for Victoria : Stirring 
Stories of Brave Deeds which have Won the Queen’s 
Cross ... 1/6 


A Souvenir Edition of Dr. A. Conan D.yle's Great Detec¬ 
tive Stories. 3 vols., with specially designed 
cover, in ornamental case : 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Illustrated by 
Sidney Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt.—The Last 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Illustrated by 
Siduey Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt.—The Sign 
of Four: an Early Adventure of Sherlock 

Holmes. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt.the set 10/6 

Library of Useful Stories : 

Pycraft (W. P.), The Story of Fish Life. 1/0 

Lindsay (B.), The Story of Animal Life . 1 0 

Fraukland (W. B ), The Story of Euclid. 1/0 

Our Neighbours 8eries : 

Dutch Life in Town and Country. By a Resident at 

the Hague.net 3/6 

Spanish Life in Town and Country.net 3 6 

Italian Life in Town and Country .net 3 6 

Juvenile. 

Sylva (Carmen) (The Queen of Roumania), A Real Queen’s 

Fairy Book. With 20 Full-page Illustrations . 6 0 

Swainson (F.), Acton’s Feud: a Public School Story . 3 6 

Mackie (John), The Heart of the Prairie. 3/6 

Munroe (Kirk), Longfeather the Peacemaker; or, The 

Belt of Seven Totems . 3 6 

Story (A. T.), The Boys of St. Elmo’s. 3 6 

Bell (R. S. Warren), Tales of Greyhouse. 5 0 

Queen Mab’s F’airy Realm : an Original Collection of 
Tales from the Literatures of England, F’ra r >ce, Ger¬ 
many, and Spain. With 68 Illustrations . 6 0 

Graham (Winifred), Beautiful Mamma: a Collection of 

Stories about Children. 5 0 


Fiction. 

Brooks (Noah), Lem : a New England Village Boy. His 


Adventures and Mishaps. 6 0 

Wells (H. G.), The First Men in the Moon. 6 0 

Donovan (Dick), Jim the Penman. 6 0 

White (F. M.), Tregarlhen’s Wife. 6 0 


Messrs. Nisbet & Co. 

Belloc (Hiliare), Robespierre : a Study and Biography. 16 0 

Gurney (Mrs. Gerald), The Childhood of Queen Victoria... 0 0 

Brooke-Hunt (Violet), Lord Roberts : a Life for boys. 0 0 

Beacon (Robert). Folia Caduca..net 2 6 

Resting (Gabnelle). Unstoried in History : Portraits of 
some famous Women of the Sixteeuth, Seventeenth, 

and Plighteenth Centuries . 0 0 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement), The Child at Home . 0 0 

Pierson (Rev. A. T.). The Modern Mission Century. 10 0 

Buckland (Rev. A. R.) and Mullins (Rev. J. D.), The Mis¬ 
sionary Speaker’s Manual . 6 0 

Torrey (R. A.), How to Work : a Compendium of Effective 

Methods of Work for Christ . 7 6 

Mackenual (Rev. A.), The Evolution of Congregationalism : 

being the Carew Lecture for 1900-1901 . 5 0 

Murray (Rev. Andrew), The Key to the Missionary 

Problem . 2 6 

Torrey (R. A.). The Gist of the Lessons for 1902.net 1 0 

Coldstream (John P.), The Power of a Quiet Life. 

Matheson (Rev. Dr.), Times of Retirement: a volume of 

Devotional Readings . 3 0 

Family Prayers for P’our Weeks, by the author of “ Daily 

Prayers for Busy Homes ” . 2/6 

Murray (Rev. Andrew), Working and Waiting. 16 

Tuck (Rev. R ), Sermon Seed : Fifty-two Sermon Studies 6 0 
Drury (Rev. T. W.), Two Studies in the Book of Common 

Prayer .net 3 6 

The Church Directory and Almanack for 1902.net 2 0 

PTction and Juvenile. 

Hope (Anthony), The Dolly Dialogues. 6 ft 

This will in future be the only edition of the Dolly 
Dialogues. It contains not only the dialogues 
published before in a more or less fugitive form, 
but also four new dialogues to complete the series; 
and the volume has been illustrated by Mr. 


Christy. 

Tynan (Katharine), A Union of Hearts . 6 0 

Meade (L. T.), Wheels of Iron : a new Novel. 6 0 
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Hayens (Herbert), One of the Bed Shirts: a Story of 

Garibaldi ’8 Men. 6 0 

Stable* (Gordon). With Cutlass and Torch : a Story of 

Adventure for Boys . 5 0 

Coinrie (Margaret), The Key to the Riddlo : a Historical 

Story of Huguenot Days. 5 0 

Ludlow (Janies M.), Deborah : a Tale of the times of 

Judas Maccabieus. .. 6/0 

The Story of Little Black Mingo, by the author of “The 

Story of Little Black Sambo ” . 1/6 

The Illustrated English Library: 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel), The Scarlet Letter . 2 6 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel), Tne House of the Seven 

Gables. 2/6 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). The Blithedale Romance. 2 6 

Eliot (George), Adam Bede. 2, 6 

The Boys’ Holiday Library : 

Ballantyne (R. M.), The Coral Island . 2'6 

Ballautyne (R. M.), The Golden Dream . 2 6 

Caine (O. Y.), In the Year of Waterloo . 2 6 

Macaulay (J.), Strange Yet True . 2 6 

Stables (Gordon), From Ploughshare to Pulpit. 2,6 


Mr. David Nutt. 

Henley (William Ernest), Hawthorn and Lavender, a 

Lyric Sequence ; and Other Poems . 6 0 

Henley (William Ernest), Views and Reviews. Essays in 

Appreciation: Art.net 5/0 

Seton-Thompson (Ernest), The Lives of the Hunted ...net 6,0 
Arthurian Romances Unrepresented in Malory. No. 4. 
Morien. Translated for the first time from the 

original Dutch by Jessie L. Weston .net 2/0 

Marie de France: 8 even Lais done into English for the 
first time, with Introduction and Notes by Edith 

Riekert.net 3 0 

Shakespeare in Music: A Collection of the chief Musical 
Allusions in the Plays of Shakespeare, with an 
Attempt at their Explanation aud Derivation, 

together with much of the Original Music. By 

Louis C. Elson.net 6/0 

Winslow (Helen M.), Concerning Cats. My Own and 

Some Others ..net 6 0 

The Pleasaunt Historic of Lazarillc do Tonnes, a 
Spaniards, wherein is contained his marvellous 

Deedes and Life, drawen out of Spanish by David 

Rowland of Anglesey. 2 6 

Rae (W. Fraser—Edited by), Sheridan’s Plays. First 
Printed from his MSS. With a Fragment of his 

Mother’s Comedy, “ A Journey to Bath ”.net 10 6 

The Year Book of the Holy Souls. 3 6 

Potter (Murray A.), Sohrub and Rustem. Grimm Library. 

Vol. XIV. 

Popular Studies in Mythology, Rom nee, aud Folk-Lore : 

No. 11. The Mabinogion. By Ivor B. John .net /6 

No. 12. The Eddas ; or. The Heroic Mythology of 

the North. By Winifred Faraday.net /6 

Willmore (J. 8 .), A Grammar of Spoken Arabic.net 7/6 

Chinnock (E. J.), Notes upon Julian . 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


Whyte (Dr. Alexander), Bible Characters. Fifth Series. 

Stephen to Timothy. 3/6 

Smith (Arthur H.), China in Convulsion : the Origin ; the 
Outbreak; the Climax; the Aftermath : a Survey 

of the Cause and Events of the Recent Uprising. 21/0 

Dennis (Rev. James S.), Centennial Survey of Foreign 

Missions. 10/6 

Martin (Rev. W. A. P.), The Lore of Cathay; or, the 

Intellect of China. 10 6 

Warneck (G.), Outline of a History of Protestant Mis¬ 
sions lrom the Reformation to the Present Time . 10/6 

Rijnhbrt (Susie Carson), With the Tibetans in Tent and 

Temple . 6/0 

T» _ _ .. it . m ■ , • tt J.. 


Corwin (Charles E.). Onesimus, Christ's Freednun: a 

Tale of the Pauline Epistles . 5/0 

Fletcher (Rev. J. J. Kilpin), The Sign of the Cross in 

Madagascar . 3 6 


Scudder (Mrs. William W.), Nineteen Centuries of Mis¬ 


sions . 3/0 

Hattersley (Mrs. Neil S.). Bonnie Loch Lomon’ . 3 6 

“ Famous Scots ” Series : 

Simpson (James Young), Henry Drummond .net 1/6 

Barbe (Louis A ), Viscount Dundee.net 1,6 


Wallace (William), The Statesmen of the Revolution 

net 1 6 


Riacli (Rev. W. Lyon), Naaman, the Syrian Soldier. 2/6 

Wilson (James Stewart), Ministerial Life and Work. 
Being a Series of Lectures on Pastoral Theology 
Delivered at all the Scottish Universities, under the 
Authority of the General Assembly of the Church of 

Scotland . 3,6 

Macnaughtan (Rev. George D.), Two Hebrew Idylls. 

Studies in the Book of Ruth and the Book of Jonah 2/6 
Bateman (Charles T.), Sir Thomas Lipton and the 

America Cup . 1/0 & 1 6 

Jordan (William George), The Kingship of Self-Control: 

Individual Problems and Possi oilitios. 10 

Hogg (Jessie F.), The Story of the Calabar Mission. 

Written for Young People. /6 


Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson. 


Yizetelly (Edward), Cyprus to Zanzibar by the Egyptian 

Delta ... 5/0 

Pemberton (T. Edgar), Ellen Terry and Her Sisters: an 

Authorised Biography. 16 0 

Roberts (John), Modern Billiards. 6/0 

Vivian (Olive) and Vivian (Herbert), The Romance of 

Religion . 6/0 

Pallander (Edwin), The Lag of an Island Wanderer: 

Travels in the Southern Pacific. 6/0 

Stanley (Arthur), Patriotic Song . 5 0 

Hurd (Archibald), How our Navy is Run . 5 0 

Maydon (J. G.), French’s Cavalry Campaign. 3 6 

Groser (Horace G.), Lord Kitchener. 2 6 

Marks (Montague.—Edited by), The Home Arts Self- 

Teacher .net 7 6 

Pearson’s New Reciter and Reader . 2 6 

Football Who’s Who, l!K)t-l'.)02 ... 1/0 

O’Dell (Stackpool E.), Heads, and How to Read Them : 

a Popular Guide to Phrenology in Everyday Life. 1 0 

Rene (E.), Hands, and How to Read Them: A Popular 

Guide to Palmistry . 1 0 

Pearson’s Fortune Teller. 10 

How Shall I Word It?: a Complete Letter-writer for 

Ladies and Gentlemen. 1 0 

Things a Woman Wants to Know.... 10 

Juvenile. 

Berrey (Robert P.), Boys’ Book of Bravery . 5 0 

Scott-Gatty (Mr. A.), Domestic Ditties . 2 6 

Scott (G. Firth), From Franklin to Nansen, Tales of Arctic 

Adventure . 3 6 

Fraser (W. A.), Mooswa, and Others of the Boundaries ... 6 0 

Giberne (Agnes), The Mighty Deep and What We Know 

of it. 5 0 

Smith (G. Barnett), Heroes of the Ninteenth Century: 

Gladstone, Bismarck, Havelock, and Lincoln.. 5 () 


Mr. G. E. Farrow’s Books for Children : 

(Messrs. Pearson have taken over the publication of 
all Mr. George Edward Farrow’s charming 
children’s books, and are now issuing them at a 


uniform price of 5s. each.) 

The Wallypug of Why.. 5/0 

The Missing Prince . 5 0 

The Wallypug in London . 5 0 

The Little Panjandrum’s Dodo. 5 0 

The Mandarin’s Kite . 5 q 

Adventures in Wallypugland. 5,9 

Baker Minor and the Dragon. 5 0 

The New Panjandrum. 5 9 


Fiction. 


Sutcliffe (Hulliwell), Willowd»ue Will... 

Burgiu (G. B.), The Goddess of Gray’s Inn. 

Martin (Ewan) Dauntless ... 

Dai vers (Clarice), A Stolen Opera. 

Hill (Headon), The Peril of the Prince . 

Holland (Clive), Mousme . 

Westall (v\ illiam), Don or Devil ?. 

Tracy (Louis), The Strange Disappeatance of Lady Delia 


6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
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Religious Tract Society. 


The Boy’s Own Annual for 1001 . 8 0 

The Girl’s Own Annual for 1901 . 8 0 

The Leisure Hour Annual for 1001 . 7 0 

The Sunday at Home Annual for 1001 . 7 0 

Creighton (the late Bishop of London), The Story of Some 

English Shires . 6 0 

Harper (Henry A ), An Artist’s Walk in Bible Lards ...... 0 0 

Lovett (Rev. Richard—Edited by the), Thy Heart’s 

Desire. A Book of Family Prayers. G 0 

Pike (Oliver G.), Woodland, Field and Shore: Wild 

Nature Depicted with Camera and Pen.net .7 0 

Friendly Greetings for the People . .7/0 

Houle (Rev. Handley C. G., Bishop-Elect of Durham), 

Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year. 3 6 

Mackey (Rev. H. 0.), Points, Parables, and Pictures. 3 6 

Turner (Ethel), The Wonder-Child. An Australian Story 3 6 
Hocking (Silas K ), The Awakening of Anthony Weir ... 3 6 

Le Feuvre (Amy), Heather's Mistress. 3 6 

Lyall (David), The Gold that Perisheth . 3 6 

Pal grave (W. E.), Deb Clavel . 3 6 

Johnson (Henry). Uutrue to His Trust; or, Plotters and 

Patriots . 3 6 

Butler (Annie R.), By the Rivers of Africa . 2 6 

Vaizey (Mrs. George de Horne), More About Peggy . 2 6 

Giberne (Agnes), Anthony Cragg’s Tenant . 2 6 

Stretton (H»sba), David Lloyd’s Last Will . 2/6 

Doudney (Sarah), Lady Dye’s Reparation. 2/6 

Keith (Leslie), Cynthia’s Brother. 2 6 

A Happy Mothers’ Meeting; and Other Addresses for 

Mothers .. 2 0 

Cornwall (Nellie), The Hill of Fire . 2 0 

The Scripture Pocket Book for 1002. 2 0 

Beet (Joseph Agar), A Key to Unlock the Bible . 1 6 

Cornwall Legli (M. H.), Thorns and Thistles. 1 6 

Religion for the Heart; and Other Readings. 1 0 

The Pathway to Heaven, and Other Readings . 1 0 

&c., &o. 


Mr. Grant Richards. 


Henley (W. E —Edited by), The Edinburgh Folio Shakes¬ 
peare. 10 parts.per part, net 5 0 

Corvo (Frederick Baron), Chronicles of the House of 

Borgia .net 21 0 

Hollander (Bernard), The Mental Functions of the Brain : 
an Investigation into their Localisation and their 

Manifestation in Health and Disease.net 21 0 

O’Connor Morris (W.), Present Irish Questions .net 12/6 

Hall (Maud lb), English Church Needlework : a Prac¬ 
tical Handbook for Workers and Designers . 10 6 

Dawson (Rev. W. J.), The Man Christ Jesus: a Life of 

Christ. 10 6 

Hiller (H. Croft), Heresies. Vol. IV. 7 6 

Wall (Walter W.), British Railway Finance: a Guide to 

Investors .net 6/0 

Allen (Grant), County and Town in England: with a 

Chronicle of Churnsido . . 6 0 

Perris (G. H.), The Life and Teaching of Leo Tolstoy. 6 0 

Penn (W. A.), The Soverane Herbe: a History of Tobacco (i 0 
Bennett (E. A.), Fame and Fiction: an Enquiry into 

Certain Popularities. 6, 0 

“ How To ” Series: 

Vol. VIII. How to Succeed in Your Examination. 

By George A. Wade. 2/6 

,, IX. How to Study English Literature. By 

T. Sharper Kuowlson . 3/6 

„ X. How to Write an Essay. 2 6 

,, XI. How to Speculate in Mines. By Walter 


W. Wall.. 0 0 

Robinson (E. Kay). To-day with Nature. 6 0 

Burnley (James), The Summits of Success. 6 0 

Raymond (Walter), The Idler out of Doors . 6 0 

Read (Carveth), Logic Deductive and Inductive . 6/0 

Johnson (Edward Gilpiu), The Private Memoirs of 

Madame Roland . 6 0 

Russell (T. W., M.P.), Ireland and the Empire. 6 0 

Dearmer (Rev. Percy), The Parson’s Handbook . ,7 0 

The University Song Book .net 4/6 


Juvenile. 


The Larger Dumpy Books for Children : 

Vol. I. The Six-Inch Admiral. By George A. Best 2/6 
,, II. Holidays and Happy Days. By Hamish 

Hendry. 2/6 

,, III. Pillow Stones. By S. L. Heward and 

Gertrude M. Bradley. 2 6 

New Volumes of the Dumpy Books for Children : 

Vol. VIII. The Pink Knight. By J. R. Monsell. 1/6 

,, IX. The Little Clown. By Thomas Cobb. 16 

Fiction. 

Norris (Frank), The Octopus... 6 0 

Hornuug (E. W.), The Black Mask . 6 0 

Baeheller (Irving), D’Ri and T . 6 0 

The Revised Edition of the Works of Count Tolstoy : 

Vol. I. Sevast >pol. Trans, by Mr. aud Mrs. Aylmer 

Maude... 6 0 

,, II. Resurrection. Trans, by Mr. and Mrs. 

Aylmer Maude . 6 0 

Van Vorst (Marie and Bessie), Bagsby’s Daughter : a 

Novel . 6 0 

Connell (F. Norreys), The Follies of Captain Daly: a 

Novel . 6 0 

Butler (Samuel), Erewhon Revisited . 6 0 

Bullock (Shan F.), Irish Pastorals . 6 0 

Valdes (A. Palacio), The Fourth Estate. 6 0 

Forsslund (M. Louise), The S’ory of Sarah . 6 0 

Stoeveus (Mrs. G. W.), A Motley Crew . 6 0 


French Fiction of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by 
A. It. Waller. With Preface to each volume by 
Arthur Symons: 

Vol. I. Salammbn. By Gustave Flaubert. Trans. 


by J. W. Matthews.net 3 6 

,, II. The Latin Quarter. By Henry Murger. 

Trans, by Ellen Marriage.net 3 6 

Pain (Barry), Stories in the Dark . 1/0 and 1 6 


Messrs. Sands & Co. 


Sladen (Douglas), In Sicily .net 63 0 

Lilly (W. S.), Our Great Vassal Empire. 7 6 

Santa Anna NOry (Raron de), The Land of the Amazons. 

Translated by George Humphery .net 16 0 

Stone (J. M.), Mary I., Queen of England .net 12,6 

Nyrop (Dr. Christopher), The Kiss and its History. 

Translated by W. F. Harvey .net 7 6 

Doughty (Marion), Afoot through the Kashmir Valleys... 7 6 
Rossetti (William Michael), Gabriele Rossetti: a Versified 

Autobiography .net 7 6 

Wallace (William)—Collected by, The Life and Remi¬ 
niscences of Robert Wallace.net 16/0 

Montanaro (Lieut.-Col. A. F.) and Armitage (Capt.), The 

Ashauti Campaign of I960 . 7 6 

Coventry (W. Bulkeley), A History of Pont-y-tu-Prydd 

net 2 6 

McSwiney (James), Translation of the Psalms and Can¬ 
ticles, with Commentary .net 10 6 

Wilberforee (Very Rev. Bertrand). A Devout Commentary 

on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 3 6 

Procter (Very Rev. J.)—Edited by, The Triumph of the 
Cross. Translated from the Italian of Fra Girolamo 

Savonarola .net .7 0 

Steele (F. M.). The Convents of Great Britain . 7 6 

Leslie (Rev. E. W.), A Catholic Guide to Westminster 

Abbey. 2 6 

Power (Rev. M.), Anglo-Jewish Calendar for Every Day 

iu the Gospels.net ,7 0 

The Thames at Dawn and Sunset. Drawn by E. M. Pike, 

described by Herbert Baker . g 0 

The Seasons: Twelve Coloured Illustrations by Amy 

Sawyer . go 

Column (C. S.), Types of British Plants . g 0 

King (Capt. Bastion), The Diary of a Dug-Out. 10 

Pratz (C. de), French Dishes for English Tables . ;j 6 

Raupcrt (J. Godfrey), The Dangers of Spiritualism .. 2 6 

Juvenile. 


Hussall (John), A Naval A B C. g g 

Carse (Roland), A Pantomime ABC . g 0 

Aldiu (Cecil), Ten Little Puppy Dogs. 2 6 

Wright (H. Seppings), Ships... •_> g 

Wain (Louis), Cats . 2 6 
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HODDER & 


STOUGHTON’S AUTUMN 



Rev. John Watson, D.D 

THE LIFE of th« MASTER By 

Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D., Author of “The , 
Min'! of the Muster,” and ** Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” &c. With 16 Pull-page Illustra¬ 
tions in Colours by an Artist sent specially to j 
Palestine for the work. Roval 8vo, cloth jrilt. 
One Guinea net to Subscribers before publica- I 
tion. Prospectus on application. 

Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. 

THE PULPIT BIBLE Original 

Notes and Comments on Holy Scripture from 
Genesis to Revelation. By the Rev. JOSEPH 
PARKER, D.D. The Notes are printed in the 
margin of a handsome quarto Bible, specially 
printed in Now Type and strongly bound in 
Persian Levant. Price to Subscribers before 
publication, 35s. Prospectus on application. 

Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 

TUB CHUBOH’S ONE FOUNDA- 

TION : Christ and Recent Criticism. By the 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. , 

Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. 

CULTURE AMD RESTRAINT- By 

HUGH BLACK, M.A., Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, 6s., clolh. 

Rev. Principal Fairbairn, D.D. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of the CHRIS 

TIAN RELIGION. By the Rev. Principal 
FAIRBAIRN, D.D. Deray Svo, 12s.,cloth. 

Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 

APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other 

Sermons. By the Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A. 
(Birmingham). Crown Svo, Os., cloth. 

Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

THE RESURREOTION of CHRIST, 

and other Se mons. By Rev. ALEXANDER j 
MACLAREN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. | 

Rev. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. 

THE IMMORTALITY of the SOUL :! 

a Protest. By the Rev. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, I 
D.D. Crown Svo, 2s., cloth. 

Rev. Prof. James Orr, D.D. j 

THE PROGRESS of DOGMA: being 

the Elliot Lectures delivered at the Western ; 
Theological Seminary, Allegheny, U.S.A. By j 
the Rev. Prof. JAMES ORR, D.D., United Free 
Church Coll., Glasgow. Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d., cloth. 

Rev. Dinsda’e T. Young. 

NEGLECTED PEOPLE of the BIBLE 

By the Rev. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. Crown , 
8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. ■ 

The late Rev. G. H. C. Macgregor, M.A. j 

TAB MESSAGES of the OLD | 

TESTAMENT. Genesis to Chronicles, in- j 
eluding Joel. By tho lato Rev. G. H. O, 
MACGREGOR, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. Od., cloth. , 

Rev. G. H. Morrison, M.A. 

FLOOD TIDE: Sunday Evenings in 


His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

A GIFT-BOOK for the HOME. 

Poems. Jiy llis Grace the DUKK of ARGYLL, 
K.T. With Illustrations from the Old Masters, 
Ac. 8vo, 8s., cloth gilt. 

Frank T. Bullen. 

THE APOSTLES of the SOUTH¬ 
EAST. By FRANK T. BULLEN, Author of 
•‘With Cbiisfe at Sea,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6e., 
cloth. 

Claudius Clear. 

LETTERS on LIFE. By Claudios 

CLEAR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, LI..D. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON PRAYERS. 

Collected from the British Weekly. By the Rev. 
W ROBERTSON NICOLL,LL.D. Cjowu 8vo, 
3s. 0d., cloth. 

Biographia Presbyteriana. 

SIX SAINTS of the COVENANT: 

Pcden, Semple, Wei wood, Cargill, Can cron. 
Smith. By PATRICK WALKER. Edited, 
with Illustrative Documents, Introduction 
Notes, and Glossary, by D. HAY FLEMING, 
LL.D., with an Introduction by H. R. 
CROCKETT, In two handsome vole., royal 
6vo, 25s. tot. 

Rev. P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 

RELIGION in REGENT ART. By 

P. T. FORSYTH, D.D. With Illustrations re- 
produced from Pictures by Holman Hunt, 
Burne-Jones, and Rossetti. Largo crown 8vo, 
10«. net. 

Charlotte Bronte. 

JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte. 

To which is added “ The Moores.” With Intro¬ 
duction by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D,, 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

THE LIFE of TOLSTOY. By Dr. 

E. J. DILLON. Crown 8vo. 

Mrs. E. T. Cook. 

THE BRIDE S BOOK. By Mrs. 

. E. T. COOK. Crown 8vo, 6a., cloth. 


THE RED LEATHER SERIES. 
FIRST THREE VOLUMES. 12mo, !g. 6d. each net. 
Mary Wilkins. 

OINNAMON ROBES. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

IN MBMORIAM. With a Comment¬ 

ary by L. MOREL, LL.D. 

George Borrow. 

ISOPEL BERNERS. The Text, with 

Index, by THOMAS SBCCOMBK, Assistant 
Editor of tho ‘‘Dictionary of National Bio¬ 
graphy.” 


CHRISTIAN STUDY MANUALS. 

Edited by the Rev. R. E. WELSH, M.A. 

Among the Bari it Volumes icill be:— 

RULING IDT!AS of OUR LORD. By the Very Rev. 
C. F. I> AKUY, D.D , Deau of Belfast. 


Ian Maclaren. 

YOUNG BARBARIANS. By Ian 

MACLAREN, Author of "Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush." With 16 Full-page IUu.sirationa 
by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

Ralph Connor. 

THE MAN from GLENGARRY. By 

RALPH CONNOR. Author of "Black Rock" 
and "The Sky Pilot," Crown 8vo, 6a., cloth. 

Joseph Hocking. 

O’ER MOOR and FEN. By Joseph 

HOCKING. With 6 Full-* age Illustrations by 
Harold Copping. Crown Svo, 3s. Gd., cloth. 

Edith Henrietta Fowler. 

THE WORLD and WIN8TOW A 

Novel. By EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 
Crown 8vo, 0a., cloth. 

David Lyall. 

THE REDEMPTION of NEIL MAO- 

UK AN. By DAVID LYALL, Author of “The 
Land o’ tho Leal.” Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

Amy Le Feuvre. 

A CHERRY TREE: A Book for the 

Young. By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of 
** Live Tracy,’’ <fcc. Illustrated. Fcap. bvo, 
2 b., cloth. 

John Ackworth. 

THE DOMING of the PREACHERS: 

a Story of Methodism. By JOHN ACKWORTH, 
Author of “Clog Shop Chronicles,” Jtc. Crown 
8v<>, 6 h., cloth. 

Rosaline Masson. 

OUR TOWN. A Novel. By Rosa- 

LINE MASSON, Authort f ‘The Transgressors.’ 
Crown Svo, 6s., cloth. 

Annie E. Holdsworth. 

GREAT LOWLANDS. A Novel. 

By ANNIE E. HOLDS WO ITH (Mrs. Lee 
Hamiltoi), Author of “Th» Years that the 
Locusts hath Eaten,’’ &c. Cr>wn Svo, 8a.,cloth. 

Adeline Sergeant. 

SYLVIA’S AMBITION. By Adeline 

SERGEANT, Author of “The Conscience of 
Gill>ert Pollard,’’ Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

Sir George Douglas, Bart. 

COUNTRY SKETCHES. By Sir 

GEORGE DOUGLAS. Bart. Crown Svo. 

Leslie Keith. 

PENANCE. A Novel. By Leslie 

KEITH, Author of" Lisbeth," Ac. Crown Svo, 
6a., cloth. 

Maud Howard Peterson. 


a City rulpit. By the Rev. G. H. MORRISON, 
.M.A., Dundee. Crown Svo, 5s., cloth. 

Rev. W. D. Killen, D.D., LL.D. 

REMINISCENCES and PERSONAL 

EXPERIENCES. B.v Rev. W. D. KILLEN, 
D.D., LL.I)., President of Belfast Presbyterian 
College. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 6s. cloth. 

W. Blair Neatby, M.A. 

A HISTORY of the PLYMOUTH 

BRE THREN. By W. BLAIR NEATBY, M.A. 
Crown 8vu, Ca., clolh. 

Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 

THE MINISTRY of COMFORT. 

A New Volume of the “ Silent Time* Scries.’’ 
By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. Crown Svo, 
3s. 6d., cloth gold. 

THE STORY of JOSEPH. By the 

Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d., 
cloth. 

TO-DAY and TO-MORROW. By the 

Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. Christinas booklet, 
fully Illustrated. Ornamental cover. Is. 


1EMOIONS of BIBLE LANDS. By Rev. Prof. 
D. 8. MAK'KU.lol'Tlt, M A. 

THE EARLY CHURCH : Its History and Litera¬ 
ture. By Rev. Pr-»f. JAMES ORR. D.D. 
PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES. By Rev. J. Monro 
UIBSO.N, D 1). 

WiTNE 18ES to CHRIST. By Rev. E. Guifutii 

Junes, u.a. 

THE KEFOR1WATION in ENGLAND. By Rev. 

J. D. Mi (.LURE, LL.D. 

THE TWELVE APOSTLES. By Rev. J. G. Gkkkh- 

lloUuil. M.A. 

, THE SCEN B of OUR LORD’S LIFE. By Rev. Prof, 
j WADDY MOSS. D.D. 

j The Series of Christian Study Courses is intended to serve 
' a double purpose—<1 ) primarily to provide Manuals adapted 
for tiie higher religious instruction of Senior Classes, Guilds, 
Christian Endeavour Societies, and young students in 
Churches. Schools, and Collegi-g ; and fj) at the same time to 

f iresent to the general reader aud th? private student readable 
utriaiiietioDs to the study i.f Christian truth and history. 
Une of the paramount needs of the day is the more thorough 
1 education of English youth iu religious knowledge, abreast of 
the present advanced staudard of secular education. Kachan 
equipment is imperatively required as the best protective 
against curn nt errors which Hourisb upon ignorance of Scrip¬ 
tural teaching aud Christian history, these volumes, it is 
honed, will not only meet existing wants, but will stimulate 
' and extend the desire for such courses of study. 

Tin- \olumes. each containing about words, will be 

produced iu compact aud readable form. To come within the 
reach of classes and younger students, each is to be issued at 
UNE SHILLING NET. 


THE POTTER asd the OLAY. By 

MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. Crown Svo, 
Os., cloth. 

Mary M. Davidson. 

IDWABD the EXILE. An His¬ 
torical Novel. B.v MARY M. DAVIDSON 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

John Halsham. 

KITTY FAIRHALL. By John 

HALSHAM, Author of “ Idlehurst,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, 6s., cloth. 

Helen Wallace. 

THE GREATEST of THESE: a 

Stray of the Covenanting Times. By HELEN 
WALLACE. Crown 8vo, 6*., cloth. 

Fannie Eden. 

MARK STRATHMORE’S RENUN- 

CIATION. ll.v FANNIE EDEN, Author of 
“The Sins of the Fathers,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 
6s., clolh. 


London: IIODDEli & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row r , E.C. 
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Our Indians . 6/0 

Stoney (T. Butler), The Brave Old Duke of York. 2/0 

Fiction. 

Rita, Prim s Charming . ;i 6 

Kingston-Clarke (T.), Men v. Devils . 6 0 

Haultmont (Marie), The Marriage of Laurentia . (i 0 

Douglas-Thomas (J. D. M.), Of his Kin. 0 0 

Sandars (Newton), Concerning some Fools and their Folly 6 0 

Gordon (Gertrude), The Case and the Cure. 0 6 

Wardase (Sydney), The Sacred Precincts of the Close. 0 0 

Albanesi (E. F.), Peter a Parasite . 0/(1 

Barry (William), The Place of Dreams . 3 6 

Emanuel (Walter), Me and Some Others. 1 0 


Messrs. Sands draw attention to their “ Book Lovers’ 
Library” of standard works, mainly fiction (each volume 
2s. 6d.), and announce a new edition of their “ Pocket Falstatf 
Shakespeare,” in forty volumes, price 9d. net each ; in leather, 
Is. 3d. net. 


Walter Scott. 


The Contemporary Science Series : 

Zittel (Karl Von), History of Geology and Pula-on¬ 
tology to the end of the Nineteenth Century. 6 0 

Jastrow (Morris), The Study of Religion. 6/0 

Sergi (Prof.), The Mediterranean Race . 6 0 

The Scott Library: 

Mill (John Stuart), On Liberty. I/O 

Rawlings (Gertrude Burford), The Discourse on 
Method, and Metaphysical Meditations of Rene 

Descartes. 16 

The Canterbury Poets : 

Sketchley (R. E. D.), Poems by Alexander Smith. 1/0 

Archer (William), New Edition of Ibsen’s Prose Dramas : 

The League of Youth.paper 1/0, cloth 2 0 

Pillars of Society . 2 0 

A Doll’s House. 2/0 

Ghosts. 2/0 

An Enemy of the People. 2/0 

New Edition. 

Ellis (Havelock), The Criminal. Third Edition . 6 0 

Geddes (Patrick) and Thomson (J. Arthur), The Evolution 

of Sex. Fourth Edition, completely revised. 0/0 

Starbuck (Prof.), The Psychology of Religion. Second 

Edition . 6/0 

The World’s Great Novels: 

Dumas (Alexandre), Marguerite De Valois. 3 6 

Dumas (Alexandre), Chicot, the Jester (La Dame de 

Monsoreau). 3 6 

Dumas (Alexandre), The Forty-five Guardsmen . 3 6 

Dumas (Alexandre), The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

3 Vols.each 0 


Messrs. Seeley & Co. 


Benham (Rev. Canon) and Welch (Charles), Mediaeval 

London.....net. 5,0 

Church (A. H.), The Chemistry of Faints and Painting. 

Third Edition . 6 0 

Dawson (Rev. E. C.), In the Days of the Dragons : Talks 

with Boys on some Subjects of Interest to Them . 1,0 

Ady (Mrs. Henry), Sacharissa : some Account of Dorothy 

Sidney, Countess of Sunderland . 7,0 

Shand (Alexander Innes), General John Jacob, Com¬ 
mandant of the Sind Irregular Horse and Founder of 

Jacobabad.. 6 0 

Gilliat (Rev. E.), Forest Outlaws; or, St. Hugh and the 

King . 5 0 

Seeley’s Eighteenpenny Scries : 

The Life of a Bear. New Edition ... 1/6 

The Life of an Elephant. New Edition. 1 6 

Only a Dog. New Edition .. 1,6 

Fiction. 

Marshall (Beatrice), Old Blackfriars . 5 0 

“ Brown Linnet,” The Widow Wiley, and Other Old Folk 5 6 

Gaye (Selina), Coming; or, the Golden Year: a Talc. 5,0 


M cssrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Supplementary Volumes of tbs Dictionary of National 

Biography. Vols. I. to III.each 13/0 

These volumes comprise the lives of those eligible for inclu¬ 
sion in the Dictionary who died during the progress of its 
publication, and subsequently down to and including the death 
of H.M. Queen Victoria. Volume I. also contains a Memoir, 
with portrait, of Mr. George M. Smith, the founder and pro¬ 


prietor of the work. 

Fitehett (W. H.), The Tale of the Great Mutiny. 6 0 

O’Brien (R. Barry), The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen 10/6 
Bullen (Frank T.), Deep Sea l’luuderings: a Collection 

of Stories of the Sea . 6/0 

Shand (Alexander Innes), Wellington’s Lieutenants . 0/0 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bridges . 0 0 

Lea (Sidney), The Life of H.M. Queen Victoria . 

Evans (Robley I).), A Sailor’s Log . S 0 

Broome (Lady), Colonial Memories. 7,0 

Provincial Letters. By the Author of “ Pages from a 
Private Diary,” 11 Conferences on Books and Men,” 

&c. 6/0 

Ritchie (Mrs. Richmond), Blackstick Papers. Reprinted 

from the 11 Cornhill Magazine ” . 

Family Budgets .. 

A Londoner’s Log-Book. 0/0 

Newdigate-Newdegate (Lady), Cavalier and Puritan in 

the Days of the Stuarts . 7 6 

Paul (Herbert W.), Mr. Gladstone : an Abstract and Brief 

Chronicle of his Life . 7 6 

Lmg (James), The Small Farm and its Management . 6/0 

Ju'icher (Prof. A.), An Introduction to the New Testament 
Translated by Miss Janet Ward. With a Preface by 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Barlow (Miss Jane), Ghost-Bereft and Other Stories and 

Studies in Verse.net 3/0 


Fiction. 

Merriman (H. 8.), The Velvet Glove ... 6 0 

W’eyman (Stanley J.), Count Hannibal . 0 0 

Jewett (Sarah Orne), The Tory Lover. 6 0 

Burnett (Frances Hodgson), The Making of a Marchioness 6 0 
Robertson (Morgan), Richard Halpin: a Romance of the 

New Navy. 6 0 

Vogel (H. B.), Gentleman Garnet: a Tale of Old Tasmania 0/0 


Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. 

Meakin (Budgett), The Moors. Vol. Ill. 

Tsehudi (C.), The Empress Elizabeth of Austria . 

Cornish (F. W.), Chivalry . 

Powell (H.), A Social History of the Victorian Era. 

Albee (Prof.), History of Utilitarianism. 

Lutzow (Count—Edited by), Comenius’s Labyrinth of the 

World and Paradise of the Heart. 

Bullock (A. B.—Translated by), Schopenhauer’s Essay on 

Morality. 

Wilkins (Rev. W. J.), Paganism in the Christian Church 

Brooke (Rev. C. W. A ), Alternative Hymn Tuues . 

Grant-Duff (Sir M. E.), The Victorian Anthology . 

Clavicre (R. de M. la), The Art of Life . 

Baker (E. A.), A Descriptive Guide to the Best English 

Fiction . 

Mullett (It.), Poems. 


The Sunday .School Union. 


Cule (W. E.), The Captain’s Fags: a School Story . 

Clarke (Mrs. Henry), Into)Stormy Waters : a Story for 

Girls . 

Vaughan (Gertrude E. M.), The New Playfellow. 

Macdonald (E. A.), Stories from the Pilgrim’s Progress... 

Witts (Florence), The Story of Catherine of Siena . 

Peugelly (R. Ed.), Lord Shaftesbury: Peer and Philan¬ 
thropist . 

Edwards (Walter N.), How to be Well and Strong: Boys’ 

Book of Health .. . 

Hamilton (Rev. J. Miller), Newton Jones : His Life Story 

and Service for Christ. 

Haycraft (Margaret S.), Geordic’s Victory. 

Chappell (Jennie), Harley's Boy ...... 
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The Endeavour Greeting: a Manual of Information and 

Suggestion for New Members .. 1 0 

The “ Endeavour ” Library : 

Leslie (Emma), Constantia’a Household. 2 0 

Yennell (Rev. Rabson), Driven into the Ranks : £100 

Prize Temperance Tale . 2 0 

Edwards (Edith M.), Marion Harling’s Awakening... 2 0 

Scott (Sir Walter), The Monastery . 2 0 

Scott (Sir Walter), The Abbott. 2/0 

Scott (Sir Walter). Ivanhoe . 2 0 

Swan (Annie S.), Ursula Vivian: the Sister Mother... 2 0 
Swan (Annie S.), Carlowrie ; or, Among Lothian Folk 2/0 

Chadwick (W. E.), In Fellowship. 2/0 

Banks (Mra. G. Linweus), The Making of William 

Edwards . 2/0 

Pauli (M. A.), Benjamin Holbeck: a Story of the Siege 

ot Plymouth during the Civil War ... 2 0 


Besides the above, many Sunday School Diaries, Class 
Registers, Ac. 


Messrs. Skeffington. 

Holloway (Rev. H.). The Confirmation and Communim 

of Infants and Young Children . 0 0 

Glanville (Rev. J. U.), The Acrostic Poems of the Old 

Testament.net 2 0 

Buxton (Rev. H. J. Wilmot), In Many Keys: Thirty 

Sermons on Thirty Psalms . 5 0 

Corbett (Rev. F. St. John), A Thousand Things to Say in 

Sermons .net 5 0 

Skrine (Canon J. H.), Saints and Worthies. 3/0 

Mills (Rev. Barton R. V.), The Marks of the Church . 5 0 

Stone (The late Rev. S. J.), Parochial Sermons. 4/0 

Pemberton (Rev. J. H.—Edited by), The Coronation 
Service, according to the Use of tue Church of 

England .net 2 0 

Holden (Rev. H. W.), Justification by Faith. 2 IS 

Holden (Rev. H. W.), Guidance for Men . 3 0 

Holden (Rev. H. W.), Testifyings and Pleadings. 4 0 

Holden (Rev. H. W.), Grace and Calling . 2 0 

Meyrick (Canon F.), Old Anglicanism and Modern 

Ritualism . 5 0 

Freeman (Flora L ), Religious and Social Work amongst 

Girls . net 2 0 

Stewart (The late Rev. Henry), Outline Lessons on the 

Church Catechism . 2 0 

Potter (Rev. J. Hasloch) and Sheard (Rev. A. E. W.), 

Catechizings for Church and Sunday-school.net 2 6 

Wynne (May), Sympathy . 10 

Galton (Arthur), The Catholicity of the Reformed Church 

of England. 0/6 

Galton (Arthur), The Protestantism of the Reformed and 

Catholic Church in England . 0/0 

Fiction. 

Davies (A. J.), Athirt the Downs . 2/6 

Juvenile. 

Lucas (F. Lancaster). The Fish Crown in Dispute . 3 6 

Lloyd (Marguerite), The Lily Princess . 2 6 


Messrs. W. Thacker & Co. 

Selected Speeches by H.E. the Right Hon. Lord Curzon 
of Kendelston, Viceroy and Governor-General of 

India, 1898-1901 .net 7 6 

Keene (H. G.), The Great Anarchy: Sketches of Military 
Adventure in Hindustan during the period immedi¬ 
ately preceding British Occupation.net 6 0 

Pillai (G. P.), Representative Indians : Short Biographies 
of Forty native Indian Statesmen, Philanthropists, 
Jurists, Scholars, Social and Political Reformers, 


Journalists, and others . 

Whyte-Melville’s Works {Edition de luxe): 

The Gladiator. 

Good for Nothing. 

The Interpreter. 

Completing the Set. 24 vols.252/0 

New Editions. 

O’Donoghue (Mrs. Power), Riding for Ladies . 10/6 


Unicorn Press. 

The Artists’ Library : 

Holmes (C. J.). Constable . 

Cust (L’onel), Van Dyck. 2 vols. 

Weale (Frances C.), The Van Eyck . 

Little Engravings: 

Moore (T. Sturge—Edited by), Altdorfer : Reproduc¬ 
tions of the Whole of his Woodcuts. 

Binyon (Laurence—Edited by), Blake. 

Fisher (A. Hugh—Edited by), Jeau Francois Mille ... 

Berridge (Jesse), Trie White Altar. 

Turnbull (Monica Peveril), A Short Day’s Work . 

Whitby (C. J.), The Ness King. 

Bowles (F. Y.), Songs of Yesterday. 

Bottomley (Gordou), The Crier by Night . 

“ Israfel,” A Book of Beasts . 

The Letters of a Portuguese Nun. 

Crosland (T. W. H.), A Book of Parables . 

FYctiox. 

Goldie (T. Inglis), The Heart of a Caprice. 

Holmes (Arthur H.), The Voice of the World . 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Villari (Prof. Pasquale), The Barbarian Invasion of Italy. 

2 vols. 32/0 

The Confessions of a Caricaturist; being the Autobio¬ 
graphy of Harry Furniss. 2 vols. 32/0 

Villari (Luigi—Edited by), Giovanni S-gantim : his Life 

and Work.net 21/0 

Tuiu (W. J.) and Veldheer (J. G.), Old Dutch Towns and 

Villages of the Zuiderzee. 21 0 

Little (Mrs. Archibald). In the Laud of the Blue Gown, net 21/0 
Chevauer (Albert), Before I Forget: being the Auto¬ 
biography of a Cheva'ier d’Industrie.net 16/0 

Theal (Dr. G. M.), The Beginning of South African 

History . 16/0 

Dodge (Walter Phelps), From Squire to Prince : being the 

Rise of the House of Aiksena. 10/6 

Ober (Frederick A.), Josephine, Empress of the French, net 7/6 
Walker (H, de R ), The West Indies and the Empire: 

Study and Travel in the Winter of 1900-01 .net 7/6 

Caeseresco (Countess Martinengo), Italian Characters in 

the Epoch of Unification. 7/0 

Robinson (Mary), The Collected Poems of. 7/6 

Villari (Prof. Pasquale), History of Florence. 7/6 

Armstrong (R. A.), Makers of the Nineteenth Century, net 3 6 
Siam (Crown Prince of), The War of the Polish Succession 


net 3/6 

Hill (Edmund L.), Alfred the Great: a Play in Three 

Acts, Wrought in Blank Verse.net 2 6 

Molesworth (Mrs ), The Blue Baby, and Other Stories ... 2/6 

Hobbes (John Oliver). A New Haymarket Play ..net 3 6 

Taylor (Ellen), A Thousand Pities. 2/6 

The Heart of the Empire: Studies in Problems of Modem 

City Life in England . 7 /q 

Deasy (Capt. H. H. P.), In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan : 

being the Record of Three Years’ Exploration.uet 6 6 


Fiction. 


Rita, A Jilt’s Journal . 6 0 

Stacpoole (H. de Vere), The Bourgeois . (j /0 

Barr (Amelia E.), The Lion’s Whelp . 6 0 

Alexander (Mrs.), The Yellow Fiend .. 6'0 

Up from Slavery: the Autobiography of Booker T. Wash- 


Reid (G. Archdall), Alcoholism : a Study in Heredity...net 6 0 

Arnold (Mrs. S. G.), Two Busybodies. 6/0 

Becke (Louis), Yorke the Adventurer, and Other Tales ... 6 0 

Crockett ( 8 . R.), Cinderella . 6/0 

Fraser (Mrs ), The Saving Child .. 6/0 

Baker (James), A Double Choice . 6 0 

Amber (Miles), Wistons : a Story in Three Parts . 6 0 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), The Insane Root . 6 0 

Fraser (John), Death, the Showman. 6 0 

Mann (Mary E.), The Mating of a Dove. 6 0 

Sutcliffe (Halliwell), Mistress Barbara Cunliffe (the 

Combers) . 66 

Becke (Louis), Breachley, Black Sheep . 6/0 
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Barr (Amelia E.), Souls of Passage . 6 0 

Keel lit (K.), Nine Unlikely Tales for Children . 6/0 

Nesbit (E,). The Would-be Goods. 6 0 

Bourget (Paul), The Disciple. (i 0 

Pidgin (Charles F.), Quincy Adams Sawyer . (! 0 

Lloyd (Wallace), Bergen Worth .. 6 0 

Andrews (Katherine), Stephen Kyrle .. 6 1 ) 

Monro (A. M.), A False Position . (i 0 

Vartenie, Yestere: an Armenian Romance... 6 0 

Henshaw (Julia W.), Why Not, Sweetheart ? . 6,0 


Messrs. F. Warne & Co. 

Thompson (Sir Henrj), Diet in Relation to Age and 

Activity . 2 6 

Miles (Eustace H.), How to Remember: without Memory 

Systems or With Them . 2 (5 

Carnegie (Andrew), The Gospel of Wealth and other 

Timely Essays.net 8 6 

Knowlson (T. Sharper), The Art of Thinking. Popular 

Edition.net 1 0 

Thompson (Sir Henry), Food and Feeding. Eleventh 

Revised Edition. 5 0 

The Library of Natural History Romance : 

Step (Edward), The Romance of Wild Flowers. New 

Edition . 6 0 

Step (Edward), Shell Life: an Introduction to the 

British Mollusca . 6 0 

Moore (Thomas), Lalla Rookh : an Oriental Romance. 6 0 

St. Nicholas Book of Plays and Operettas . 2 6 


Gift Books and Juvenile. 


Clarke (Capt. Charles), An Antarctic Queen . n 0 

Picketing (Edgar), True to the Watchword . 3 6 

Walkey (S,). Kidnapped by Pirates. 3 6 

The Boy’s Modem Playmate. New Edition. 3 6 

The Girl’s Home Companion. New Edition. 3 6 

Burnett (Frances Hodgson), Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. 

New and Cheaper Edition . 3 6 

St. Nicholas: an Illustrated Magazine for Young Folk, 

conducted by Mary Mapos Dodge. Vol. XXVIII. ... IT 0 
Mather (J. Marshall), John Ruskin : his Life and 

Teaching. Popular Edition.net 1 6 

The Tennyson Birthday Book .. 1,6 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Library: 

Overton (Robert). A Chase Round the World . 3 6 

Pickering (Edgar), The Fortunes of Claude . 3 6 

Pickering (Edgar), The Dogs of War . 3 6 

Dale (Darley), Noah’s Ark. 3 6 

Armstrong (Annie E.), Mona St. Claire . 3 6 

Armstrong (Annie E.), My Ladies Three . 3 6 

Masters (Caroline), The Duchess Lass.. 3 6 

Masters (Caroline), The Shuttle of Fate . 3 6 

Masters (Caroline), The World’s Coarse Thumb. 3 6 

Jenkinson (Arthur), God’s Winepress. 3 6 

Armstrong (Jessie), My Friend Anne . ... 3 6 

Prize Library: 

One Hundred Stories from Britain’s History. In 

Four Volumes . 2 0 

Lang (Andrew—Edited by), The Nursery Rhyme Book. 

^-r J ni_TVKi.:_ „ 


Our Little One’s Object Book . j 0 

The Hurnpty - 1 umpty Nursery Rhymes Book . 2 6 

Baby’s Animal Picture Book. . 2 6 

Little Folks’ Book of Birds . 2 6 

Humpty-Dumpty’8 Nursery Rhymes . ) 6 

Old Mother Goose’s Nursery Song . ] i; 

Baby’s Birthday ABC.. ] 0 

Baby’8 Book of Birds . 1 0 

Hey Diddle-Diddle Picture Book. ] 0 

Randolph Caldecott’s Painting Book . 10 

The Wonder Toy Book. New Issue, Series A (6 varieties) 

each Id. 

Fiction. 

Cromie (Robert), Kitty’s Victoria Cross . f; 0 

Cay (Nowell), The Presumption of Stanley Hay, M.P. ... 3 6 

Hocking (Silas K.), The Fate of Endilloe . 3 fj 

Grand (Sarah), The Heavenly Twins. Popular Edition ... 6 


Steel (Flora Annie), The Potter’s Thumb, Popular 


Edition . /6 

Winter (John Strange), Booties’ Baby and Houp-L». 

Popular Edition . /6 


Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 

Davidson (Rev. J. P. F., The late), The Christianity of 
the New Testament aud our Modem Christian Life... 

Some Recollections of Jean Ingelow and Her Early 

Friends . 

Winnington-Ingram (Right Rev. A. F.), Words from 

under the Dome . 

Smith (Rev. William Kerr), Atonement aud the Eucharist 
Yongo (Charlotte M., The late). Reasons Why I am a 

Catholic, and not a Roman Catholic . 

Twells (Rev. Canon Henry, The late), Plain and Practical 

8ermon8. 

Aitken (Rev. W. Hay M. H.), The Ordinance of Prayer... 
Farmer (Rev. Edwin), The Transvaal as a Mission Field... 

Vernon (Rev. John R.), Old aud New Century Bells . 

Twells (Canon, The late), Hymns and Ocher Stray Verses 
Towu«end (M. E.), Voices of Prayer and Praise : a 

Manual of Daily Devotion . 

Proverbial Sayings: being Some Old Friends in New 

Dresses. Pictured in colours by Gordon Browne. 

Read (Emily). Nature Songs . 

Creighton (Mrs.), A Purpose in Life . 

Creighton (Mrs.). The Modern Home. 

Phillips (Rev. Sidney), The Conflict; or, Forewarned, 

Forearmed. 

Slater (Catherine Ponton), A Goodly Child. 

Austin (Stella), A New Edition of Stamps. 

“ The Midget ” Series : 

Bulley (Vfrs.), Life of Edward VII., King of Great 

Britain and Ireland, and Emperor of India . 

Juvenile. 

Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen, with Introduction by 
Edward Clodd, and Illustrations by Gordon Browne 
The Fairchild Family, by Mrs. Sherwood; Revised, with 
Introduction, by Mary E. Palgrave ; and Ulustrated 

by F. M. Rutland . 

Edwards (R. W. K.), Dick Vaughan’s First Term. 

Allen (Phiebe). The Forbidden Room; or, Mine Answer 

was My Deed . 

Avery (Harold), With Wellington to Waterloo.. 

Vol. XI. of Chatterbox Library: Sidney Yorke’s Friend . 

Father’s Book of Animals . 

A Second Series of Darton’s Sunday Pleasure Book . 

The following Annual Volumes :—Chatterbox, Chatterbox 
Christmas Box, The Prize, Sunday, Friendly Leaves, The 
Young Standard Bearer, Darton’s Leading Strings, Mothers 
in Council, The Commonwealth (edited by Canon Scott 
Holland, and others). Goodwill (edited by the Rev. the Hen. 
James Adderley), Rochester Diocesan Directory, &c. 


Messrs. 'Williams & Nor^ate, 

Saunders (Thomas Bailey—Trans, by). What is Chris¬ 
tianity, bv Prof. Adolf Harnack. Second edition ... 10 6 
Kellett (E, E ) and Merseille (F. H ), Trans, by, 
Monasticism : its Ideals and History and the Con¬ 
fessions of St. Augustine, by Prof. Adolph Hatnack -4/0 
Sense (P. C ), A Critical aud Historical Enquiry into the 

Origin of the Third Gospel. 

Craubrook (The late Rev. .lames), The Founders of Chris¬ 
tianity . 3 '0 

Smith (H. W.—Gathered and arranged by), The Garden 
of Life, Flowers of Thought on Culture, Conduct, 

and Character for Every Day in the Year . 

Church (A. H.), On the Relation of Phyllotaxis to 
Mechanical I,awe. Part I. Construction by Ortho¬ 
gonal Trajectories. 3 6 

Horton (J.), My Search for Truth and What I Found. 

Delbos (Leon), Nautical Terms in English and French 
aud French and English, with Notes aud additional 
Tables (thoroughly revised and much enlarged). 

Fourth Edition. 

Sheridan (R. B. C.), The Greek Catholic.Church . 1 0 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY. 

VOLUME III. 

Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

ENGLISH BOOK COLLECTORS. By W. Y. 

FLETCHER. Fcap. 4to, with Illustrations, I(>8. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


STON YHURST: it Past History and Life in the 

Present. By the Rev. GEO RGB GIlUGUEN, 8.J., and the Rev. 
JOSEPH KEATING, 8.J. Profusely illustrated. Large post 8vo, 7s. Od. 
*' The book tells an interesting story with much spirit.” 
t St. James's Gazette. 

“They [the anthors] have compiled a volume which will be widely read 

because of its brevity.The book is handsomely bound and well printed, 

while the illustrations lend a charm to the text not easily explainable.” 

Universe. 

The LITTLE FLOWERS of SAINT BENET 

Gathered from the Dialogues of Saint Gregory the Groat. With X 
Drawings and other Illustrations, and a Cover "Design by Paul Wood, 
rode. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

” The volume is prettily Ixmnd, and Mr. Woodroffe’s drawings are both good 
in themselves and in keeping with tne quaint ta;es they illustrate.”— Outlook. 


A HISTORY of the GERMAN PEOPLE at the 

GROSE of the MIDDLE AGES. Bv JOHANNES JANSSEN. Translated 
from the German by A. M. CHRISTIE. Vols. III. and IV. Demy 
8vo, 26s. Vole. V. and VI. in the press. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 

A Study of the Life. Resources, and Future Prospectsof the British Empire. In 
FiVE VOLUMES. With 12 Maps. Large post 8vo, 6s. per Volume. 
VOL. V. 

GENERAL. With an Introduction by the Right 

Hon. LORD AVEBURY, and 2 Maps. Post 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 

“The idea of the series is admirable. We get a frank, straightforward 
opinion from an independent source.”— Spectator. 

" library or institute should be without the complete series.”— Literature. 
“The volumes are of solid and permanent utility.”— Globe. 

BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDEA. 

A New Series by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE. Litt.D., Keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. Author of “First Steps in 
Egyptian,” “Tne Egyptian Reading-Book,” &c. f and L. W. KING, M.A., 
Assistant in the Department of Egyptian arid Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, Author of “First Steps in Assyrian.’' Uniform. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. I. EGYPTIAN RELIGION : Egyptian Ideas 

of the Future Life. By PL A. WALLIS BODGE, Litt D. 

Vol. H. EGYPTIAN MAGIC. By E. A. Wallis 

BUDGE, Litt.D. 

YoL III EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE: Easy Lessons 

in Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By B. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. 

Vol. IV. BABYLONIAN RELIGION: Babylonian 

Religion and Mythology. By L. W. KI \G, M.A. 

Vol. V. ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE: Easy Lessons 

in Cuneiform Inscriptions. By L. W. KING, M.A. [Heady October 10. 

Vols. VI.. VII.. VIII. The BOOK of the DEAD. 

An English Translation of the Theban Recension, with Supplementary 
Chapters, Hymns, &c. ; and nearly 400 Vignettes which do not appear 
in the larger edition published in 1897. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, 
Litt.D._[ Ready immediately. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

TEXT BOOK of PHYSIOLOGICAL and PATHO- 

LOGICAL CHEMISTRY. By G. BUNGE. Translated from the German 
Edition by FLORENCE STARLING. 8vo. [In the press. 

HYPNOTISM and SUGGESTION In THERAPEU- 

T!<'8, EDUCATION, and REFORM. By R. OSGOOD MASON, M.D., 
Author of “ Telepathy and the Subliminal Self.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Written always in a thoughtful and engaging manner, the book cannot fail 
to prove profitable reading to tho^e interested in its subject.”— Scotsman. 


WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Clara Linklater Thomson, 

Author of “ Samuel Richardson.” 16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 
2s. «d. net. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. By A R. Waller and 

G. H. S. BUHR J W. 16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Shortly, 

The BREAD LINE: a Story of a Paper. By Albert 

BIGELOW FALSE, irown 8vo, 6s. 

** Most amusing .. Tne various types of sanguine temperament who com¬ 
pose the dramatis persona are cleverly drawn, and the expomie of the false 
analogy on which taey hail built thair dreams of fortune is must dramatically 
-conti ived.."—Spectator. 

London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUES EH & CO. 


T. & T. CLARK’S LIST. 

A NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL, PHYSICAL, and BIBLICAL 

Map of Palestine 

Complied from the Latest Surveys and Researches. Showing all 
Identified Biblical Sites and Modern Place Names. 

By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. FR.SE., FRG.8, and 
Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH. LL.D , D.D. 

Mounted on cloth, and in c'oth case, with full INDEX, 10s. 6d.; mounted on 
rollers and varnished, with Index separate, 15s. 

“ We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the most complete map of 
Palestine in existeaee This beautiful chart.”— Methodist Times. 

THE EPISTLES of ST. PETElGand ST. JUDE. By 

CHARLES BIGG, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. (New Vol., “ Inter¬ 
national Critical Commentary.”) Just published. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A VALUABLE PRESENTATION WORK. 

DR. HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 

Vols. I., IT., and ITT now ready. Vol. I V. in the press. Price per vol., 
in cloth, 28s.; in half-morocco, 31s. Fall Prospectus , with Specimen 
Page, free on application. 

THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT. Being the 

Literature of the New Testament, arranged in the order of its Literary 
Growth and according to the Dates of the Documents. A New Transla¬ 
tion. Edited with Prolegomena, Historical Tables. Critical Notes, and an 
Appendix, by JAMES MOFFATT, B.D. Second Edition. 8vo, I6s. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF RITSCHL’S GREATEST WORK. 

JUSTIFICATION and RECONCILIATION. By 

ALBRECHT R1T8CHL. Edited by H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil., and 
A. B. MACAULAY, M.A. Svo, 14s. 

THE RELATION of the APOSTOLIC TEACHING to 

the TEACHING of CURIST. By R. J. DRUMMOND, D.D. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 10s. Od. 

THE MIRACLES of UNBELIEF. By Rev. Frank 

BALLARD, M.A., B.Sc. (London). Second Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 

THE SPIRIT and the INCARNATION. In the Liehfc 

of Scripture, Science, and Practical Need. By the Rev. W. L. WALKER. 

Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. 

THE ATONEMENT and INTERCESSION of CHRIST. 

By the late Principal DAVIE3, M.A., Trevecca. Edited by the Rev. 

’ D. E. JENKINS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

BIBLE STUDIES. Contributions, chiefly from Papyri 

and Inscriptions, to the History of the Language, Literature, and Religion 
of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Christianity. By Dr. G. A. 

DEI8SMAXN, Heidelberg. Authorised Translation, incorporating Dr. 

Deissmauu’s most receat Chauges and Additions, by Rev. A. GRIEVE, 

M.A.. D Phil. Now ready, in Svo, 9s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED AND ENTIRELY RESET. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINB of IMMORTALITY. 

By Principal S. D. F. SALMOND, D D., Fourth Edition. 8vo, 9s. 

NEW AND CHE4PER EDIT [ON. Post 8vo, 6s. 

THE CHRIST or HISTORY and of EXPERIENCE. 

By DAVID W. FORREST, D.D. [Just published. 

IS CHRIST INFALLIBLE and the BIBLE TRUE? 

By the Rev. HUGH Mt INTOSH, M.A. (London). Second Enlarged 
Edition now ready. Post 8vo, 9s. 

NEW SERIES. In neat crown Svo Volumes, price 3*. each. 

THE WORLD’S EPOCH-MAKERS. 

Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 

ORIGBN and GREEK PATRISTIC THEOLOGY. By Rev. 

W. FAIRWF.ATHKR, M.A. [October. 

MUHAMMAD and his POWER. By P. dk Lacy John¬ 
stone, M.A. [ October. 

ANSELM and his WORK. By Rev. a. C. Welch, B.D. 

SAVONAROLA. By G. Me Hardy, D.D. 

FRANCIS and DOMINIO. By Professor J. Hebkless, D.D. 

BUDDHA and BUDDHISM. By Arthur Lillie, M.A. 

(London). 

ORANMBR and the ENGLISH REFORMATION. By 

A. D. 1NNES, M.A. (Oxoii.) 

WESLEY and METHODISM. By F. J. Snell, M.A. (Oxon.). 

LUTHER and the GERMAN REFORMATION, By Prof. 

T. M. LINDSAY, D.D. 

WILLIAM HERSOHEL and his WORK. By James Sime, 

M.A., F.R.S.E. _ 

“ THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.” 

EIGHT VOLUMES now ready. 10s. 6d. to 12s. each. 

Prospectus free on application. 

“THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY.” 

TEN VOLUMES now ready. 8.s. Od. to 12s. each. 

Prospectus free on application. 

Now Catalogue free on application. 

Edinburtfh : T. & T. CLARK, 38 , Georjre Street. 

London: SIMPKIX, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KEN'T & CO.,-Ltd. 
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CONSTABLES ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

The Worts of William Shakespeare 

In 20 Imperial lfimo volumes, with special coloured Title-page and End¬ 
papers designed by Lewis F. Day,and Illustrations in colours by L. Leslie 
Brooke, Byain Shaw, Henry J. Ford, G. P. Jacomb Hood, W. D. Eden, 
Estelle Nathan, Eleanor F. Brickriale, Patten Wilson, Robert Sauber, John 
I). Batten, Gerald Moira, and Frank C. Cowper. The title-page and 
illustrations printed on Japanese vellum, cloth gilt, extra, gilt top, gilt 
back, with headband and bookmarker. Price 2s. C»d. net. To be issued 
at fortnightly intervals. Each volume sold separately. 

CONSTABLE’S POCKET EDITION OF 

The Novels of George Meredith 

In 15 volumes. Bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back, gilt top, with 
Mr. Meredith's Autograph on the side. A special pajier has been made 
for this issue. Vol. I. THE ORDEAL of RICHARD PEVEREL. 

Yol. II. BEAUCHAMP’8 CAREER now ready. Remaining volumes at 
fortnightly intervals. Price 2s. Od. net per vol., cloth; 3s. <kl. net, leather. 


New 6s. Novels. 

NEW CANTERBURY TALES. 

By MAURICE HEWLETT, 

Author of ** The Forest Lovers,” “ Richard Yea and Nay.” 

"Of all our legion of romancers, he is tbe one who takes us away furthest 
from our environment and carries ns most completely out of our troubled and 

perplexing epoch .Admirable stories they arc, and admirably told, with all 

Mr. Hewlett's perfection of workmanship.*’— The Standard. 

CARDIGAN. 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 

Author of “ Ashes of Empire,’* " The King in Yellow.” 

“The real thing is in Mr. Chambers, and the mistress be ser-es is no less a 

lady than the true romance.Mr. Chambers has not gone to little men in his 

search among the masters of literary style. He writes well ami in tbe language 
of romance. The imporlaut matter with Mr. Chambers is that ho has some¬ 
thing to say.With all his dash and excitement, there is no slovenly work¬ 
manship in this story.The genuineness of his observation cf savage nature 

is as noticeable as his expression of it is artistic.‘ Cardigan ' is a tine and 

inspiring story, fittingly told.”— Atherueum. 

THE STORY OF EVA. 

By WILL PAYNE. 

“ Mr. Payne has attempted, and not unsuccessfully, to do for Chicago what, 
Zola has done for industrial Paris ....Eva s'auds out tin central and con¬ 
spicuous figure, and all other characters are subordinated by her.”- Timet. 

"There is something of Harold Frederick here, something of Tolstoi, and 
something of Henry James, but Mr. Payne has a style of his own.” 

Saturday Review. 

THE DEATH OF THE GODS. 

By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI 

Translated by HERBERT TRENCH, late Fellow of All Souls’. 

‘•The novel ought to be judged on its own merits, and as such is without 
doubt a fine piece of work.”— Daily Teleoraph. 

“ With an ardour as of Flaubert, in * 8alammbo.* and perhaps more skill than 
Sieukiewicz in * Quo Yariis ? ’ he has sue’ended in re-ereatiug the wonderful 
scenes and characters of the period.”— Observer. 

KING’S END. 

By AL*CE BROWN. 

** T have found, says my Nautical Retainer, a moat perfect medicine in the 
refreshing pages of * King’s End’ (Constable). Here is no factitious pomp of 
melodrama, no tawdry bravery to hide the place where thepupoei s heart never 
so much as begins to beat. Yet there is nothing in the whole book that is 
obvious or unmeditated; each type has its own fresh piquancy; we seem not to 
have* met them before anti vet are never doubtful that they are to be met, and 
well worth the meeting.”— Punch. 

THE WESTERNERS. 

By STEWART E. WHITE. 

“ Since the days of Bret Harte’s immortal * Luck of Roaring Camp,* ro 
better story of the making of American mining camp has been written. A very 
commendable and cheery book.”— Daily Mail. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 


GEORGE ALLEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORKS BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 

BEATRICE and ARDIANE. 

TWO PIAYS. Translated by BERNARD MIALL. Crown 8 to, cloth, 
3s. 0d. net. 

THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 

Translated by ALFRED 8UTRO. 352 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
designed cover, 6s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette .—" Tbe book of truth and wonder.” 

Spectator .—" Exquisite in literary style.” 

THE CELTIC TEMPERAMENT, and 

other Essays. 

By FR ANCIS GRIERSON, Author of “ Modem Mysticism.” Fcap. 8vo, 
clotn, 3 b. Od. net. 

EARL7 HISTORY OF VENICE. 

From the Origin to the Conquest of Constantinople iir 1201. By 
F. C. HODGSON, M.A., Fellow’ of King's College, Cambridge. With 2 
Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Od. net. 

THE PATH TO ROME. 

Notes of Travel in Italy. By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of “ Danton.” 
*' Robespierre,” &c. With about 00 Illustrations from Drawings by,th > 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

AN IDLER’S CALENDAR. 

Open-Air Sketches and Studies. By G. L. APl'ERSON. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. Od. net. 

PEN PICTURES FROM RUSKIN. 

Descriptive Passages Chosen by CAROLINE II. WURTZBURG. 

The FIRST SERIE8 deals with PLACES, NATURE STUDIES, and 
THINGS in GENERAL. Crown 16mo, cloth, 2s. net. 

[Penseks Series. 

HEARTS IN REVOLT: 

A Novel dealing with the Struggle between Religion 
and Love. 

By HENRY GILBERT, Author of “Of Necessity.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Os. 

YOUTH COES A MARKETING. 

A Story of Cornish Lipe. By J. H. I’EARCE, Author of “Ezekiel’s 
Sin.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. not. 


SOCIETY SNAPSHOTS. 

Taken at Raidom on a Trip through the World. By COT8- 
FORD DICK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

WONDERS IN MONSTERLAND. 

Adventure* with some ok the Animai.n which Inhabited the Earth 
Thousands of Years Ago. By E. D. CUMING. With 62 Illustrations 
(4 in Colour) and Cover, by J. A. Shepherd. Crown 8vo, cloth, Us. 

BIRD PICTURES. 

With 20 Full-page Illustrations and a designed cover in colours. »By 
SARA M. FALLON, Author of An Animal Alphabet Book. 

The Text by Alice Whitby, with an Introductory Note by Professor 
P. J. White. Demy 4to, pictured cover, 3s. ud. 


Zbc HJounij England library. 

Edited by G. A. B. DEWAR, B.A. 

In Crown 8yo volumes, with specially designed Cover, 
at 6s. each- 

The Subjects will include :— 

1. The achievements by sea and land of heroic Britons. 

2. Popular and useful pursuits in and out of doors. 

3. Summer aud winter games; Natural History. 

THE OPEN AIR BOY. 

By Rev. G. M. A. HEWETP, M.A., of Winchester College. With & 
Illustrations by Morris Williams, and 4 in Colour, by T. B. Stoke y. 

SEA FIGHTS AND ADVENTURES. 

By J. KNOX LAUGHTON. M.A.. Author of “Nelson and his Com¬ 
panion in Arms,” Ac. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans of 
Battles. 

OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 


London : GEORGE ALLEN, 15G, Chabiwo CabiS Road. 
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A CHARMING GIFT BOOK 

6a., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE 

London: gnmn,Mimni * Co. Llangollen: Dablisgto* k Oo. 


DARLINCTONS’ HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contribution a from 

Hia Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Profesunr 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORFOLK BROADR. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


ROSS, TINTERN. and CHEP8TOW. THE SEVERN VAJ 

BRISTOL. BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR,» 

) LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. \ 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEV. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BBTTW8-Y-COED, SNOWDON, A FESTINIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRIOCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


Is.—THE HOTELS of the W08LD. A Handbook to the 

leading Hotela throughout the world. 


“Whatwould not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give foranch a 
guide-book as this, which teaches ao much that is outside the usual aoope of 
auch volumes ! ”—The Time*. 

“It very emohatically tops them all /*—Daily Graphic. 

“The beat Handbook to London ever issued .’'—Liverpool Daily Pott. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6a.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plana. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. 0. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 4,500 Reference* to all Streets and Place* of Interctt. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: Simpkin. Marshall, Hamilton, Kbnt k Co., Ltd. 
The Kail wav Rnokatalla. and all Bookseller*’. 

Poris and N»»v Tork : BrentaNO’b 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2a. 6d. poet free. 

CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of John Penry, 

Manyr. 1569—1593. By HERBERT M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by 
Frank H. SimpHou. 

•' Excellent, unusual prrasp of events, nobility of ideal, vividness, and grace 
of style.”—Rev. Akckibald Dost, D.D. 

Twenty-first Thousand. lamp cloth, price 6d„ post free. 

OUR PRINCIPLES: a Congregatlonallst Church Manual. 

By G. B. JOHNSON. 

Crown 8 vo. 2a. 0d. 

“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.*’ Devotional Meditations 

in the Haunts of Nature. By Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 
Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, la. 6d., post free. 

THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lectures on the Prin- 

ciple of Nonconformity. By P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

•* Explains the position of religious dissent with great force and eloquence.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


London: ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEABD, Limited, 21 and 22, Fur nival Street, 
Holliorn, W.C. 


’Twixt Plate and Lip; 

OR, 

Cbe Common Sense of Cating. 


A HEALTH HAND-BOOK FOR EVERY DAY, 

WITH SPECIAL ADVICE A8 TO DIET AND REGIMEN IN HEALTH 
AND SICKNESS, 

A POPULAR SUMMARY OF THE SYMPTOMS OF DYSPEPSIA AND 
INDIGESTION, 

AND A NOTE ON THE SCIENTIFIC AND RATIONAL TREATMENT OF 
THOSE AILMENTS. 


lath EDITION. 


*.* This little book may be recommended to the general reader ns a 
sound and safe guide to the common sense management of the 
stomach. The Publishers, at 46, Holbom Viaduct, London, 
will be pleased to send a free copy to any reader of the Academy. 
Early application necessary. 


with itn Introductioa, by EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 
8vo, cloih gilt, Us. 


. . FROM . . 

Mr. Grant Richards's Antonin List. 

THE EDINBURGH FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. Wu»d by 

W. K HKNIjEY. Forty Parts. One thouvaud copies only wrlll 1»* printed (six 
hundred un i fo'-ty of which are for England), aud the bo -k *ill bo sold ouly iu 
complete seta. Fcap folio. 5*. net per part. 

THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF MADAME ROLAND. Edited. 

Illustrated. Crown 

COLIN CLOUT'S CALENDAR : The Record of a Summer 

—April to October. By GRANT ALLEN. New Edition, Grown 8?o, buckram 
gilt. rtJ. 

“ lit* enlarges on many subjeots in the inimitable manner which Is all hii own. 
Whether Mr. Grant Allen is explaining why the catkin-l*earmg trees blossom 
before they put forth loaves, or showing th at the humming-bird is first cousin to 
the swallow, or that a species of couch grass is the aucestor of the wheat from which 
we obtain our bread, he gives us th-* information in such an attractive way that 
there are very few who would complain of having to> much of it.*— The World. 

THE SOVERANE HERBE. A History of Tob.ooo. By W. A. 

PENN. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, fis- 

“To say that one wants to -keep his book 1* to pay him an unprecedented com- 
pUmen*— He really seems to have written ‘ the most complete history of tobacco 
yet published.’ "—Ttut .-tradenit/. 

“ We should not be surprised, in fact, if it made not a few converts to the weed.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“ It contains so much quaint and interesting information that even those who 
are least partial to the fragraut weed eauuot but fiutl it entertaining." 

Glasgow Herald. 

FAME AND FICTION. An Enquiry into Certain Fopularilies. 

By E. A. BENNETT. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 

“He shows marked ability, insight, and honesty In his enquiry, and hla ex¬ 
tremely readable essays should help both thom who agree with him and those who 
disagree to a clearer understanding of thrir position with regtrd to literature." 

Morning Leader. 

“The l>ook reveals an original lodividuility that is most welcome.—Criticism 
In this sort justifies a hope of newer and better methods in discussing the art of 
Fiction, for there is a largeness of outlo >k and a deliberation of ut’trance in Mr. 
Bennett that will refresh all reader wearied bva certain kind of journalistic 
criticism with its old catchwords ar.d phrases, its jaded jog-trot, aud its perverse 
indifference alike to good or had."— Morning Post 

LIKEWISE THE YOUNGER WOMEN. By Archdeacon 

SINCLAIR, D.D., Author of “Unto You Young Men." Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, :is. 6d. 

THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. By Walter Raymond, 

Author of "Good Sauls of Ciderland." 4c. With Illustrations by R. W. Arthur 
Rouse, R.B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 0s. 

SOME FAVOURITE BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. By 

JOSEPH SHAYLOR. With Frontispiece in Photogravure. Fcap., cloth 
gilt, 3s. (Id. 

TO-DAY WITH NATURE. By E. Kay Robinson. Crown 

8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

TABLE TALK: ESSAYS ON MEN AND MANNERS. By 

WILLIAM HAZLITT. (** World’s Classics," V.) Leather gilt, 2s. net; cloth gilt, 
la net. 

THE UMBRIAN TOWNS. By Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Cbuick- 

SHANK. (Grant Allen’s " Historical Guides,” VI.) Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6cL net. 

•• HOW TO ” SERIES. 

HOW TO SUCCEED IN YOUR EXAMINATION. By 

GEORGE A. WADE, B. A, LoncL Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

HOW TO WRITE AN ESSAY. By the Author of "How to 

Write a Novel." Crown 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

HOW TO STUDY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T. Sharper 

KNOWLflON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fld. 

FICTION. 

THE OCTOPUS. By Frank Norris, Author of “Bhang- 

haled," “ Blix.” " McTeague," and “ A Man's Woman." 6g. 

The Daily Telegraph says: “ It is always fresh and vivid and alive_Veritably 

an epic....Each of his individualities has a real life of its own_An exquisite 

idyll." 

The Sunday Special says: “It Is an ambitious work and likely to prove the most 
Important of the season’s novels." 

The Times says : “The book is a remarkable book... .Colossally vigorous.” 

The Academy says: “It is a brave thing, and a decisive victory over all senti¬ 
mentalism. It is alive. You cannot do what you like with it; you have got to 
read it." 

The Live rpool Mercury says: "Told with extraordinary power, and abounding 
in imagination and beauty. There are passages that quite take the reader’s breath 
away, so living and vital aro they." 

The .V*u> Age sayB: “It gives one the Impression of almost Illimitable power. 
It reveals the i»oint of view of a mau concerned wholly with cl*mentals (no product 
of an eflfete and artificial civilisation)—a seer at first hand, dependent on no man’s 
interpretations. It is a breath of new life." 

The Daily Chronicle says: “The present work is something better than good. 
If it were merely an attempt that failed it would command respect from all who 
welcome sincere endeavour to express big ideas. But is bus not failed." 

The Daily A ews says: “ One’s mind iB full of it for days after its perusal." 

BAGSBY’S DAUGHTER. By Marik and Bessie Yan 

V0R8T. 0s. 

“An amusing novel.It goes off like a sprlnggun."— Academy. 

“ Notable for the creation of a new situation. The lie witched reader accepts the 
situation as readily as did the father and mother of the bride. There are other sur¬ 
prises in store, compounded and cleared up with contagious vivacity."— Punch. 

THE BLACK MASK. By E. W. Hornuno, Author of “ Pec- 

cavi," “ The Amateur Cracksman,’’ Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE FOLLIES OF CAPTAIN DALY. By F. Nobbbys 

CONNELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE FOURTH ESTATE. A Novel. Translated from the 

Spanish of A PALACIO VALDES. 6s. 

A MOTLEY CREW, Reminiscences, Observations, and At¬ 

tempts at Playwrighting. By Mrs. G. W. STEEVEN8. 6 s. 

“ Mrs. Steevens has gifts of clear vision and lucid expression."— Morning Leader. 
" There is need of good clean work like this."— Pilot. 

FOR OHILDRKM. 

UNCLE REMUS; or. Mr. Fox, Mr. Rabbit, and Mr. Ter- 

rapin. By JOEL CHANDLER HARRI8. With 9 Coloured and 00 other Illus¬ 
trations by J. A. Shepherd. Picture oover, fcap. 4to. cloth gilt, 6s. 


London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9. Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


CH iTTO *f IN BUS'S NEW BOOKS 

DEW SIX-SHILLING NOVElS. 

THE HOUSE on the SCAB. By 

B FIRTH A THOMAS, Author of “In a Cathedral City.” 
SECOND EDITION. 

THE CANKERWORM : being: Epi- 

nodes of a Woman’s Life. Bv QEO. MANVILLE IENN. 

A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By 

FLORENCE WARDEN. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO.’S 

NEW LIST. 

“MAD” LORRIMER. By Finch Mason. 

Price 3 s fid. 

EAST of SUEZ. By Alice Pebbin. 

Prioe 6s. 

DROSS. By Habold Tbemaynk. Prioe 6e. 
THE CASE of a MAN with his WIFE. 

By THEO. GIFT. Price .!«. 61. 

Daring Ocrooin Mr.s»iu. TREHERNE 4 CO., Ltd., will pub- 
llbh the followiuK Books 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nesbit. 


LIST. 

Globe 8vo, 5a. per Volume. 

THE 

EVERS LEY SERIES 

A SELECTION 


A SOWER of WHEAT. By Harold 

BINDLOS8. 

•* Wo heartily recommend the book to all who want a good 
gtorv" - baily Mail. „ , • . . 

“A nnlcudidiy written story.... To those des-nog to know 
the tin and <mi< k of s.ttlomeut life * A Sower of Wheat is just 
the book .”—Irish rimes 

THE TRIUMPH of HILARY BLACH- 

LtSD. By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of "The Gun- 
Runner.” 

“Mr. Mitford has given us in ‘The Ouu-Runn-r.’and other 
tales, inaov stories of ab-orbingand thrilling iuterest, but none 
more so than this varn of South African life. Few writers have 
the power of turning out a story which one reads with such 
zest from start to finish as he does.”— Scotsman. 

DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By 

D. CHRI-iTlK MURRAY. Author of “ Joseph’s Coat." 
“Mr. Christie Murray has never written a stronger or more 

Imp essive novel.We a r e fascinated by^the lonely man. 

A igorous and sympathetic piece of work."— Speaker, 

“ A capital story, told with Mr. Murray s ancieut teeling and 
vigour.''— OuUook. . „ 

“A praiseworthy piece of work; creditable to its author. 

Athmirum. 

“A powerful story, which holds one's curiosity and interest 
keenly tmstained. Its writer has piodu-vd nothing stronger, 
and tne i>ook is sure 10 be widely read."—.Scotsman. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. 

SHI EL, Author of “The Yellow Danger,” Ac. 

“The same breathless dariucr, the same power, the same 
breadth of idea mid freedom of expression that have already 
secured for Mr. Shiel first rank among our sensational story- 
writers ‘The Purple Cloud’ towers high over the ordiuary 
novel.”— Week End. 

THE WEALTH of MALLERSTANG. 

By ALGERNON GI33ING. tOcl. 17. 

THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told 

by HIMSELF, and “Dedicated to all who Lore.” 

I Oft. 21. 

THREE MEN of MARK. By Sarah 

TYTLER. Wei ‘iJ 

ONLY a NIGGER. By Edmund 

MITCHELL. I"ef 31. 


Price 6s. 

THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Dr. Helen 

BOBRCHIER. Prloo 6«. 

TATTY. By Peter Fbaser. Price 6a. 
THE WOMAN of ORCHIDS. By Mabvix 

DANA. Prioe 3«. fid._ 

READY SHORTLY. 

LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 

Edited by 8T AN HOPE SPRIOO 
(First Editor of the ” Wiudsor Magazine ». 
Containing nearly 1<»0 Original Illustrations by tin* famous Cat 
Artist, and coutributious from rnauy Literary Celebrities. 
Price Is. 


TREHERNE S 


SHILLINil 
SEKIES. 


SPORTING 


Mrn».TREHERNE A CO.. Luo., hive start'*1 u Monthly 
Shilling S.• ri... of Si.ortiug Novels l.y w.-U known R ritora 
The hooks, winch are uniform in appearance, are well bound 
in cloth, excellently prinUol on g.jod 5«H»er .. 

Thi first iHM.k. “LITTLE '’HERIE; or. the 
Trainers Daughter,” bv Lady FLORENCE DIXIE, is 
now on s ile. and His Majesty the Kin* has been 
a-racionsly pleased to command a copy. Next month 
a work by Mr HAROLD TKEMtYNE. en.uled “RfiMI- 
NTSCB 4 CES of a GENTLEMAN HeRSE 
DEALER" will be produced. 

NOW READY. 

LITTLE CHERIE; or. the Trainer’s 

Daughter. By L»dy FLORENCE DIXIE. Pricels.net. 

Onlooker. —“ Contains plenty of incident-readable cud 

interesting.” , . 

Country Life.—" A lively tale of racing. 

Scotsman.—" Brisk, eloquent, and animated. 
t’tided Service Gazette.—" A welcome addition to current 
literature." 

/ Vo/de.—“ The story is well told. 

Star.— ' An entertaining study of the turf. 

ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO.. Ltd., 
8 A (fur Street, Charine Croau. W.O. 

B. T. BATSFORD’S 

NEW ART BOOKS. 


GEORGE R. PLUS'S New Book, 

A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c.. is Now 

Ready. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 8s. 6 d. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. 

By MAX O’RELL. FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 
cloth,3». fid. 

*• Delightful reading.”— Westmintler QaeetU. 

ROME. By Emile Zola. Translated 

by ERNEST A- VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

“ By far the licst. regarded as a study of the actual Rome of 
to-day....It leaves the reader simply lost in amazement at the 
fidelity of the portraiture ."—Review of Reviews. 


POCKET VOLUMES, handsomely printed upon very thin 
paper, cloth, gilt top, iia. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 
3s. net each. 

THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 

By CHARLES READE. 

“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 

MEND." By CHARLES READE. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and 

BOOKS. By R. L. STEVENSON. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 

IN MEMO RIAM : Memorial Verses 

for Every Day in the Year. Selected and Arranged by 
LUCY RIDLEY. 8mall 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. fid. net; 
leather, 3i. fid. net. _ 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: a 

Life Study in Criticism. By H. BELLYSE BAILDON. 
SECOND EDITION. Revised. With a New Preface, and 
2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, fis. 

“A book which readers will find a useful preliminary to a 
first-hand study of the man and his performances.” - Globe. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

of ROBERT BUCHANAN. 2 vole., crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, with Portrait iu each volume, 12s. I Oct. 17. 


London -. ChattoAWixdus.III, St. Martin’s Lane,W.C. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE AROHI- 

TEOTURB in ENGLAND. An Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Tudor. Elizabethan, 
and Jacobean Periods. By J. ALFRED GOTCH, 
F.8.A. With 100 Plates and 250 other Illustra¬ 
tions. Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 

The object of this book is to illustrate and trace the 
development of Architecture during the 16th and 
early 1/th centuries. The development of the house- 
plan is illustrated by a series of examples. The various 
features of the houses of that time are dealt with in 
turn. As regards the exterior portion. Gateways, 
Porches, Windows, Gables. Parapets, Chimneys, 
Finials, Ac., a r e illustrated by numerous examples. 
Garden architecture is also touched upon. In illus¬ 
tration of the treatment of Interiors of Houses, many 
specimens of Panelling, Screens, Doorways, Chimney- 
pieces, Ceilings, Staircases, Window-glass, Ac., are 
given. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORKS of 

INIGO JONES. By H. INIGO TRIGG8 and 
HENRY TANNER, Jun„ AA.R.I.B.A. Contain¬ 
ing 40 Plates (14 in. by 11 in.), chiefly of Measured 
Drawings, and over Illustrations in the Text 
from Sketches and Photographs. Large folio, 
cloth gilt, 30s. net. 


THE DECORATIVE WORK of R. 

and J. ADAM. A Reproduction of all the Plates 
illustrating Decoration and Furniture from their 
“Works in Architecture.” 1778-1812. Containing 
30 large folio Plates, giving about 100 examples of 
Decorations. Large folio, old style. 30s. net. 


Detailed Prospectuses and Lists Post-free on 
a} > plication. 


B. T. BA.TSF0RD, 

91, High Holborn, London. 


OF 

Standard Works 

IN 

Prose and Poetry, 

FROM ALL 

Periods of English 
Literature. 

The ACADEMY writes : “ In truth, we 
can hardly imagine a pleasanter fate than to 
be locked for a year on some sunny inland, 
with trees, a few friends, some food, and a 
stoat wooden case containing the entire 
‘ Eversley ’ Heries.” 

THE 

EVERSLEY SERIES 

CONTAINS 

152 VOLUMES, 

And practically fallt into two main divitinns : 

O) 

STANDARD ENGLISH 
CLASSICS, 

SUCH AS 

SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 

LAMB. 7 vols. 

WORDSWORTH. 12 vols. 
CHAUCER. 2 vols. 
GRAY. 4 vols. 

MILTON. 3 vols. 

( 2 ) 

MODERN WRITERS, 

SUCH AS 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 13 vols. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8 vols. 

J. R. GREEN. 14 vols. 

DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols 
JOHN M0RLEY. 11 vols. 
EMERSON. 6 vols. 

HUXLEY. 9 vols. 

R. H. HUTTON. 6 vols. 

SIR R. JEBB. 1 vol. 

SIR JOHN SEELEY. 6 vols. 

AND 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 1 vol. 

*,* New Complete LUt tent pott free oit 
application. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mu. Thomas Hardy, in the preface to his new volume 
of poems, says : “ The road to a trne philosophy of life 
seems to lie in humbly regarding divergent impressions of 
its meaning’as they occur.” The first poem in the book is 
“V.R., 18191901.” Then follow war poems, poems of 
pilgrimage, and miscellaneous pieces. 


The scene of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s “ironic fantasy,” 
ffypolympia, is laid in a northern European island, in the 
twentieth century, and the volume consists of twelve 
tableaux in dramatic form, partly in verse, but mainly in 
prose. The little book is a rhapsody on the function of 
hope in a finite life. 


Wf. have not found any difficulty hitherto in distinguish¬ 
ing between the writings of Tolstoy j acre and Tolstoy tils. 
But it seems from a letter addressed by Tolstoy the younger 
to the Voxxirhe Zeituny that there has been confusion, 
especially in Germany. Tolstoy the younger suggests that 
in future any works written by him, if translated into 
German, should be distinguished from those of bis father by 
indicating their author as “ Leo Tolstoy son.” 


Mr. J. E. B. Mayor sends the following to The <'h/ssiral 
Review, under the title “ Charles Lamb also among the 
Prophets ” : 

In the twentieth volume (Berlin, Sehwetschke, 1901) of 
the Theologischer Jalireshericht, p. 178, is a curious proof 
that bibliographical industry may cast its net too wide. 
Under the heading “ Israelitischo Religionsgeschiehte ” I 
find: “ Lamb, 0 ., Essays of Elia. 2nd series. N.Y. 
Scribner (London, Macmillan)." I gladly bear witness to 
the general accuracy and astonishing diligence of the con¬ 
tributors to this serial, which stands at the head of its 
department. 


The Sketch states that the firm of Americans who started 
the cheap reprint of the Encyctopcr.dia Britannia/ in this 
country, and were also responsible for the Standard Library 
nf Famous Literature and several other similar undertakings, 
has made a profit of over a quarter of a million sterling. 


We regret to hear of the serious illness of Mr. J. H. 
Shorthouse, author of John Inglesant. Added to the severe 
suffering caused by muscular rheumatism is an internal 
trouble which prevents the system receiving proper nourish¬ 
ment. Mr. Shorthouse is sixty-seven. 


Mu. F. Wells, “a humorous bibliophile of Boston,” has 
projected himself into the twenty-second century, and has 
returned with a number of notes of a book-collector, which 
he has handed to the Editor of the < 'ritic (New York) for 
publication. Here are a few : 

My Last Visit to America, by Henry James. Translated 
into English by Brander Matthews and Harry Thurston 
Peck, author of Peck’s Bad English. Scotch Notes, by 
J. M. Barrie. Indiana Notes, by Booth Tarkington. 
Pink Paper Edition. 

/ and the Empire, by Rudyard Kipling, poet laureate 
of the Anglo-Saxon Empire from 1904 to 1934, author of 
o::e hundred and thirteen volumes of pamphlets, treatises 
on military tactics, street-car advertisements, and doggerel. 
Is mentioned in his own time as having written tales of 
adventure, most of which were destroyed in the Irish 
invasion of 1937. Two copies of the Jungle Book remain, 
and are to be found in the Roosevelt Menagerie Library 
in New York. This copy is of the famous Elephant’s 
Head Edition of 1913. Uncut. 

My Political Career, by Samuel L. Clemens, pseudonym 
Mark Twain, a political writer and controversialist of the 
Twentieth Century. In his own day widely known as a 
humorist. 


Mu. F. C. Vernon-Harcourt, “once a well-known 
figure in histrionic circles, but now a successful conductor 
of missions,” is about to publish his autobiography. It is to 
be called From Stage to < 'mss. This would seem to offer 
an opportunity to Mr. Wilson Barrett. 


The I)ial (Chicago), in its issue of October 1, devotes 
fourteen and a-half columns to reviews of recent poetry. 
“The names, for the most part,” remarks the reviewer, 
“ are unknown to fame.” In the advertisement columns of 
the same journal a new novel is announced as demonstrating, 
“ through the great principle of the universality of natural 
laws, the principle upon which all science rests, that the 
Darwinian theory of evolution and all undulatory theories 
are alike absurd and impossible.” 


The unpublished MSS. of the brothers de Goncourt 
have just been deposited at the Bibliothcque Nationale. 
They contain the correspondence of Jules and Edmond 
from 1851 to 189(1, as well as ths “Journal” covering the 
same period. The portfolios containing the MSS. are 
not to be opened for twenty years. 

Mr. A. C. McClurh. of Chicago, has ready A History 
of American Verse, by Mr. J. L. Onderdonk, covering the 
subject from the colonial period to the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 


We have received from Messrs. Cassell & Co. the first 
part of The Nation's Pictures, a portfolio containing repro¬ 
ductions in colour of “ 0 Mistress Mine,” by Mr. Abbey ; 
“ Autumn,” by Mr. Alfred East; “ Napoleon on Board th e 
Bellemphon," by Mr. Orchardson ; and “ An Idyll,” by 
Mr. Grieffenhagen. All are good. The reproduction in 
colour of Mr. Grieffenhagen’s beautiful picture, “ An Idyll,” 
is particularly successful. 


The following communication from a would-be con¬ 
tributor has the interest of novelty : 

Mr.-sends the enclosed contributions on approval, 

and hopes that if they are suitable the Editor will write 
in order that other copies may be recalled, and that if they 
are unsuitable the Editor will kindly return them in the 
stamped envelope. N.B. The contributions are short 
serious poems, suitable for a small empty space. 
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America has already read and reviewed Gorki’s novel, 
Foma Gordyeeff , for which in England we are still waiting. 
Gorki’s real name, by the way, is Alexei Maximovitch 
Pyeshkoff. He was born in Nizhni Novgorod on March 14, 
1HI1S or 18(5!) (he says), in the family of his grandfather, the 
painter Vasily Yasilievitch Kashirin. His father died when 
lie was five years of age. Gorki’s adventures as cook’s boy 
on a Volga steamer, man of all work at Kozan, railway 
watchman at Gzaritzyn, beerseller at Nizhni Novgorod, and 
finally as an author, are set forth by Miss Hapgood the 
translator of the forthcoming novel. Meanwhile America’s 
judgment is not specially favourable. One critic says: 
“ The immense talent of the author is evidenced on every 
page, but the story, on the whole, is disappointing, and, 
toward the end, becomes a trifle wearisome. It is really 
little better than a series of episodes and interminable dis¬ 
courses, the burden of which is the appalling ugliness of 
social conditions. But while Gorki speaks with ferocious 
derision of all institutions, he has nothing to put in their 
place. He does not preach any positive doctrine and has no 
system of constructive philosophy. He is satisfied with the 
conviction that our existence is an evil, that there should be 
no curb on the passions, that the only thing admirable in 
life is individual strength and passion, and that life itself 
should be a desperate search after something which, if found, 
would account for it, but which can never be found because 
it does not exist! The work is full of similar incoherences 
and contradictions.” We shall see. 


Mr. Sami'et, Bi ti.kr, whose Erewhon Revisited appears 
this week, has to his credit several books. His critical 
essay, The Authoress of the Odyssey , is good reading 
whether we accept the “ authoress ” or not. Erewhon and 
Erewhon Revisited are now published together. The Pre¬ 
face to the first edition of Erewhun (1872) was simply this : 

The Author wishes it to be understood that Erewhon is 
pronounced as a word of three syllables, all short—thus, 
E-rc-wbou. 

Upon this clever satirical fantasy Mr. Bntler spent ten years, 
whereas, he tells us, Erewhon Revisited was written easily 
between November, 1900, and the end of April, 1901. And 
he adds : 

There is no central idea underlying Erewhon, whereas 
the attempt to realise the effect of a single supposed great 
miracle dominates the whole of ita successor. In Ereirlwn 
there was hardly any story, and little attempt to give life 
and individuality to the characters; I hope that in Erewhon 
Revisited both these defects have been in great measure 
avoided. Erewhon was not an organic whole, Erewhon 
llerisited may fairly claim to be one. Nevertheless, though 
in literary workmanship I do not doubt that this last- 
named book is an improvement on the first, I shall be 
agreeably surprised if l am not told that Erewhon, with all 
its faults, is the better reading of the two. 

In his preface to Erewhon Revisited, Mr. Butler sets his 
readers right on one important point—his beliefs. “ I have 
never ceased to profess myself a member of the more 
advanced wing of the English Broad Church. What those 
who belong to this wing believe, I believe. AVhat they 
reject, I reject.” 


“The works of the ‘iocalisers’ I have not read,” says 
Mr. Andrew Lang in introducing his study of Tennyson 
just added by Messrs. Blackwood to their “ Modern English 
Writers ” series. “ The professed commentators I have not 
consulted.” “ I have not dwelt on parallels to be found in 
the works of earlier poets.” Mr. Lang seems to have 
thrown over a great deal of lumber, and he is surely right 
when he says : “ After all, what we must live by is, not his 
opinions, but his poetry. The poetry of Milton survives 
his ideas ; whatever may be the fate of the ideas of Tennyson 
his poetry must endure.” 


American critics are wrestling with those problems of 
popularity in literature which in England have been handled 
so interestingly by Mr. E. A. Bennett. The latest see-saw 
is a defence by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton of such novels as 
Miss Johnston’s, Mr. Leicester Ford’s, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s. Even Mrs. Atherton, however, merely pleads 
that these prodigiously circulated stories “ must have done 
much toward educating our immense lower middle class.” 
She looks to the future, and says: “ The truth is, there are 
as many separate publics for as many varieties of the novel 
as can be devised ; and that, with our growing wealth, 
educational facilities, and independence of character, to say 
nothing of flights to Europe on incomes ranging from a 
hundred thousand a year to five hundred economised dollars, 
there is no reason in the world why Mr. Henry James should 
not have a following of fifty thousand in the course of the 
next decade, nor why Tom Jones should not be revived with 
the same enthusiasm as recently attended the rebirth of the 
emasculated Wanderiny Jew." 


A correspondent of the Morning Post propounds a 
riddle which, in a less concrete form, has puzzled ourselves 
considerably from time to time. He asks : “ When is an 
author not an author ? I mean : John Smith wrote an 
Atyehra twenty years ago. He goes the way of all flesh, 
and fifteen years later James Brown revises the Atyelm, 
which is still published as Smith’s. Five years later, again, 
George Robinson re-writes the Brown-Smith Alyebra, and 
Prof. Jones, F.R.S., supplies the work with a preface. Is 
Smith’s Alyebra still on the market as the publishers lead 
us to suppose ? Anyone who scans an educational catalogue 
in almost any department of learning will admit the perti¬ 
nence of this query, and we hesitate to pronounce on the 
morality of the practice. An analogy will, perhaps, be 
helpful. A man buys an umbrella; next year he has it 
recovered ; another time, new ribs are put in ; a new stick 
follows next, and fresh mounts are added subsequently. Is 
it still the same umbrella ? Zeno’s paradoxes are nothing 
to this.” 


The clever fiction parodist who disports himself in 
Books of To-day and Books of To-morroiv has this month 
selected Richard Calmady the Younyer as his whipping-post. 
And his flicking and lashing is of the liveliest. We beg to 
lift the first three chapters : 

I. 

The birth of an heir to Sir Richard and Honoria came in 
due course. Whether the prize Dachshunds were too 
absorbing, or whether Lady Calmady had been reading 
too much gynecological fiction, or whether the child merely 
took after its father, is still a moot point; hut, he it as it 
may, the new Richard Calmady was, like the old, born 
without legs. Father and son stared at each other. 
Between them they hadn’t a leg to stand on. 

II. 

Lady Calmady did not learn the dread news for some 
weeks. At last it was impossible to keep it from her 
longer, and Dr. Knott was deputed to break it with his 
customary tact. 

He entered the sick room with a hang, hurled the nurse 
out of it, aud flung himself into the armchair at Lady 
Calmady’s bedside. 

“ Madam.” he said, bringing down a heavy fist on the 
sleeping babe in her arms, “ madam, it’s another freak.” 


III. 

Lady Calmady stood by the window. The Dachshunds 
must die, she had said, aud the deed of extermination had 
begun. Chifney, the chief keunel-man, was administering 
prussic acid in the middle of the lawn. Lady Calmady 
watched with heroic fortitude: her mother-in-law could 
not have shown finer self-control. Last of the Dachshunds 
came her own favourite, Edward Longshanks. He gave 
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one despairing glance at her window, barked pathetically, 
and fell with a dull thud. 

“To-morrow,” said Honoria, turning to Julius, the 
pale monk beside her, “ to-morrow we will begin to keep 
ostriches.” 


The controversy on “Fabian Fatuities” in the Daily 
News has drawn a long and characteristic letter from Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, in which his general argument is perhaps 
less interesting than his obiter dicta. One of these is a bitter 
oomment on our South African commissariat arrangements : 

What do you suppose, Mr. Editor, seems to me the most 
disgraceful fact in the whole war ? Forcing men to 
attend the executions of their friends, perhaps ? Or 
shooting under cover of the white flag ? Not a bit of it. 
If you may hang one enemy, why not force another to see 
you doing it, if it annoys him sufficiently ? A white-flag 
incident is only a particular sort of ambush: whether a 
man lures me within gunshot by biding behind a stone or 
waving his handkerchief on a stick matters nothing to me 
if he hits me when he fires. No : what makes me feel 
savage is that we have killed our own men by thousands 
because we had not energy and capacity enough to boil or 
•distil their drinking water. After that there is no use in 
waving flags and scattering Victoria Crosses and talking 
about the gallantry of our soldiers. It means that we are 
good-for-nothing duffers, miserable, hysterical sycophants, 
who, having no officers and no statesmen, are content to 
dress up a few chance donkeys in lion skins and togas and 
pretend that they are Crosars and Solons. 

Wf. understand that among seventy new members of the 
Dante Society are H.R.H. the Duke of Abruzzi, Count 
Costa, Count Plunkett, Lord Windsor, Mr. Choate, the 
Archbishop of Armagh, Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, Mr. 
Paget Toynbee, Mr. Asquith, and Prof. Saintsbury. The 
Dante cult was never more prosperous than now. 

More English as she is wrote. The writer of-a German 
trade circular, of recent date, introduces himself as a 
“manufactory of water-tight and fire-proof clothes for 
mining and industrial works,” and he promises to send 
everything “ free pockage fixed for cash.” He says : “ Since 
long time in mining and resembling works the fact is known 
and unpleasantly perceived, that leather clothes, which 
mostly have been used till now, by no means can suffice for 
the claims to be called for water-tight clothes. Therefore 
instead of leather clothes such ones of oiled or caoutchouced 
stuff have been tried to use, but these also have the incon¬ 
venience to be too much too havy and incommode to hinder 
the free movement of workmen.” He concludes as follows : 
“ Proves of stuff and whole clothes will be sent to, when 
desired.” 


A correspondent writes to us reviving the familar 
proposal that a series of epicene pronouns should be incor¬ 
porated in the language. In consequence of their absence a 
writer is compelled to use such phrases as “ he or she,” 
“him or her. Our correspondent suggests that the 
following words (all of which, we think, have been proposed 
before) should be brought into use : 

Heeah for He or She. 

Himmer ,, Him or Her. 

Hizzer „ His or Her. 

Hizzers „ His or Hers. 

It is sometimes bruited that Dickens’s reign is nearing 
its end. We do not believe it. But whether he is read as 
much formerly or not, his influence appears to be recognised 
as active in literature. Mr. Edmund Gosse points out in an 
article in the International Monthly, from which we have 
already quoted, that Mr. Meredith’s early debt to Dickens 
can be easily assessed. More novel, if less convincing, is 
“ Claudius Clear’s ” contention in this week’s British 
Weekly that in Kim Mr. Kipling has followed Dickens’s 
method of conceiving character and has even imitated some 
of his episodes. 


The Elizabethan Society is doing useful work, and has 
as its programme for the winter season shows, the support 
of some prominent workers in this field of literature. It 
is anxious to extend its scope, and we can recommend all 
students to consider its advantages. The new programme 
is as follows : 


October 0— 

“ Shakespeare’s Justice Shallow not a Satire on Sir 
Thomas Lucy.” 

By Mrs. C. C. Stores. 

November 6— 

“ Concerning Alfred the Great.” 

By Alfred Austin. 


December 4— 

“ An Elizabethan Conception of Beauty.” 

By Frederick Rogers. 

January 8 — 

“ Thomas Shad well.” 

By William G. Hutchison. 

February 5— 

“ Shakespeare and Contemporary German Criticism,” 
By Miss Elizabeth Lee. 

March 5— 

“ Shakespeare’s Prose.” 

By Sidney Lee. 

April 9— 

“ Inigo Jones and his Masques.” 

By Ernest Rhys. 


May 7— 

“ The Maid of Honour: an Unpublished Romance (of 
the Seventeenth Century) by Sir Henry North.” 

By A. H. Bullen. 

On the other Wednesdays of the session the society 
will meet at eight o’olock to read the plays of Thomas 
Middleton. 


The meetings take place at Toynbee Hall. 


Mr. Grant Richards’s proposal to initiate a series of 
Folios which may prove a type and exemplar of modern 
book-making makes a beginning with the first part (one of 
forty) of an edition of Shakespeare. It is a noble and 
comely production, a delight to the eye and to tbe touch. 
Mr. W. E. Henley, who is responsible for the text, will keep 
as close to the First Folio (1028) as he can, and “ will trust 
to common-sense and a becoming reverence for his Author 
for the rest.” 


Another beautiful edition of Shakespeare is the 
“ Windsor ” edition of Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, of 
Edinburgh. It is a one-play one-volume edition in maroon 
canvas, lettered and designed in gold. The photogravure 
frontispieces, consisting of portraits and views, are admir¬ 
able. Mr. Henry N. Hudson has supplied introductions and 
notes. The footnotes are of the appreciative as well as 
merely expository kind, and some readers of the straiter sect 
may think that the indication of beauties in the text is 
slightly overdone, as where Mr. Hudson says : “ This is the 
artfullest and most telling stroke in Antony’s speech,” but 
Mr. Hudson is a very interesting commentator, whose maxim 
is that annotations to Shakespeare can and should be enter¬ 
taining. Hence the more technical and scholarly notes are 
placed at the end of each play, the footnotes being such 
as can be at once assimilated. We imagine that this will be 
a popular as it is certainly a most comely and cheap edition. 
The price of each volume is 2s. net, and the first eight 
volumes are ready. Any volume can be purchased 
separately. 


Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons send us a big box of 
Christmas cards, almanacks, children’s booklets, Ac.—a 
budget of artistic kindliness we may call it. Christmas 
card seems, however, a poor term to apply to some of these 
productions. Large and highly finished photogravures and 
landscapes call for a more sounding name. One singularly 
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artistic New Year card represents 1902 as a child among 
corn, the whole being carried out in imitation of a copper 
bas-relief with great success. In the production of such 
dainties Messrs. Tuck are past masters. 


Mr. W. S. Git, hurt's “ letter of congratulation ” to Mr. 
Clement Scott on the occasion of the “grand birthday 
double number ” of The Free Lance is characteristic. 
“ Dear Scott,” it begins, 

Your ideas as to the duties and privileges of dramatic 
critics are so diametrically opposed to mine that I think 
we had better let matters rest as they are. Nor do I think 
that the fact that you will have achieved sixty years on 
the (ith October is a reason for a general jubilation. I am 
sixty-five, and nobody seems to care. 

I bear no ill-will towards you, but I have an excellent 
memory.—Yours truly, W. S. Gilbert. 

We presume Mr. Gilbert did not regard Mr. Archer’s “ Real 
Conversation ” as a birthday present. 


Bibliographical. 

I bead, concerning the late Major-General Drayson, that he 
was the author of a standard work on The Art of Practical 
Whist, and that he wrote also on billiards, geological and 
astronomical subjects, and sport in South Africa. That is 
so. The book on Practical Whist reached a fifth edition in 
1892, and in January of last year General Drayson brought 
out a little work on Intellectual Whist: Conversations, /dis¬ 
cussions, and Anecdotes on the Great Game. His Untrodden 
Ground in Astronomy and Geoloyy appeared in 1890 ; a new 
edition of his Among the Zulus in 1891. So recently as last 
year we had from him Early Days among the Boers ; or. 
Diamond Hunters of South Africa, which, however, was only 
a new edition (with a new title) of a book brought out by 
him originally in 18*9. I find he wrote The White < 'kief of 
the Cqffirs (18*6), From Keeper to Captain (18**), and 
Thirty Thousand Years of the Earth's History (1**8). But 
surely, in his younger days, General Drayson was a con¬ 
tributor of adventure-stories to a boys’ magazine which I 
read “in the days of my youth ” ? Perhaps some of my 
contemporaries, with a better memory than mine for boy¬ 
hood’s reading, may be able to tell me. 

Messrs. Wells Gardner have an excellent excuse for 
bringing out a new edition of Mrs. Sherwood’s Fairchild 
Family (albeit condensed). There has been no issue of the 
tale, apparently, since 1889. The worthy authoress seems 
to maintain her popularity fairly well. Her Little Woodman 
and his Dog (irsar came out at sixpence last year ; her book 
of reminiscences, Here, There, and Everywhere, was published 
over here in 1898 ; in the previous year we had had the 
opportunity of reading her Epistle to Posterity; being 
Rambling Recollect in ns of Many Years of My Life; and 
previously to that came her Art of Entertaining (1892), her 
Henry Milner (1891), her Popular Stories (1*91), her Indian 
Pilgrim (I *90), and so forth. 

I understand that the little book called Some Recollections 
of dean Inyelow and Her Early Friends is from the pen of 
a very near relative. It is pleasantly written, and is, of 
course, trustworthy ; but it is permissible to regret that the 
task of writing the biography of Jean Ingelow was not 
laid upon the shoulders of a competent man-of-letters. 

In addition to the illustrated History of English Litera¬ 
ture promised us by Mr. Heinemann, and the elaborate new 
edition of Messrs. Chambers’s Encyclopiedia of English 
Literature (which is in effect a history), we are to have, it 
seems, a History of English Literature, from its Beginning to 
Tennyson, from Messrs. Methuen. It is gratifying to gather 
from all this, that the public is taking an enormous interest 


in our literary works and record, but is there not some 
chance of the subject being over-done ? The “ histories,” 
“handbooks,” “manuals,” “outlines,” and so forth, which 
have been devoted to the topic during the last decade alone, 
are legion. To name only a few : Outlines, by Ryland 
(1890), History, by W. H. Low (1890-94), History, by B. 
Ten Brink (1*93-6), Outlines, by W. Renton (1*9:!), Short 
History, by E. S. Kirkland 1 1*93), Chaucer to Tennyson, by 
Peneoast (1*93), History, by J. Logie Robertson (1894), 
Biographical History, by Morell (1*95), Short History, by 
Meiklejohn (1*90), History, by Stopford Brooke, (1*97), 
History, by George Safntsbury (1*9*), Snort History, by 
T. P. Marshall (1*9*), History, by John Dennis (1899), 
History, by A. J. Wyatt (1900), and so on, and so on. 

And, during these ten years or so, there have been new 
editions galore of such books on English literature as F. A. 
Laing’s History (1*92), Pryde’s Biographical Outlines (1894), 
Austin Dobson’s Handbook (ed. Griffin, 1897), and Thomas 
Arnold’s Manual (1897). In my own view, a history of 
English literature cannot be written satisfactorily by one 
man, or even by two or three ; it must be written by a body 
of experts. Most works of the kind have had the fatal 
faults of superficiality, of opinions expressed at second¬ 
hand, of an assumption of knowledge where there was little 
or none. No one man, however industrious, can compass 
the whole field of English literature—not even if he devotes 
his whole life to it, which one is rarely able to do. Even 
our “professors” of the subject would be obliged to admit, 
if pressed, that they could lay no claim to omniscience 
concerning English literature “ from the beginning, to 
Tennyson.” 

Messrs. Bell are credited with the intention of producing 
a series of books, mainly for young women, the iir t of which 
is to be a new edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Shakespeare's 
Heroines, with illustrations by Mr. Anning Bell. No doubt 
Mr. Bell’s drawings will be all that could be desired, but are 
they wanted in this particular connexion ? Messrs. Bell 
published, in 1897, an edition of Shakespeare's Heroines, 
illustrated by photographic portraits of popular actresses in 
favourite Shakespeare parts—Miss Ellen Terry as Beatrice 
and others, Miss Ada Rehan as Katherine and others, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell as Juliet, Miss Mary Anderson as 
Hermione, and so forth. Would not these portraits appeal 
more powerfully to girls than any number of new drawings ? 
I may add that I think it a pity that the original title of 
Mrs. Jameson’s book should have been dropped, even in 
favour of one more directly descriptive. Characteristics of 
Women — Moral, Poetical, and Historical: that is what Mrs. 
Jameson called her w T ork. 

Mr. Punch's Dramatic Sequels, which are to appear 
shortly in volume form, are, of course, written in the vein 
of parody or banter. Treated seriously, the subject would 
yield material for a very readable little book. “ The Ticket 
of Leave Man ” was followed by “ The Ticket of Leave 
Man’s Wife,” “ Our American Cousin ’’ by “ Lord Dundreary 
Married and Settled ”—two instances which occur to me 
now out of the many which might be named. Sequels to 
popular stories might also be dealt with in the same volume ; 
the latest instance being that of the newly-published 
Erewhon Revisited. Something, too, might be said about 
prologues to plays and to novels. An English writer of our 
day has written a play leading up to the action in one of 
Dr. Ibsen’s dramas. Mrs. Clive, after telling what happened 
after Paul Ferroll killed bis wife, produced another narrative 
describing why he killed her. These are among the 
curiosities of literature. 

Announcement is made of a story by “ Dick Donovan,” 
to be called dim the Penman. This is the title of a well- 
known play by the late Sir Charles Young, with whom, 
however, it may not have been original. There was, I 
believe, an actual “ Jim the Penman.” 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

An Anthology of Conversions. 

Hoads to Rome: Being Personal Records of some of the 
More Recent Converts to the Catholic, Faith. "With an 
Introduction by His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. 
(Longmans. 7 s. (Id. net.) 

The sixty-five spiritual histories which form this book are 
remarkable reading. At the same time the interest and 
importance of the sketches vary considerably, and a weightier 
effect would have been produced by encouraging the thirty 
more capable writers to fill the space occupied by the less 
capable. But the difficulties of editorship must have been 
great, and Cardinal Vaughan’s introductory warning to the 
critics is not overdone. What we have here is a miscellany 
of personal narratives, and each narrative is itself rather a 
miscellany of episodes, selected memories, and phases of 
thought than a closely knit autobiography. The wonder is 
that so many interestiqg people could be persuaded to attempt 
a task of confession and at alysis such as a man may well 
postpone until his latest leisure, or leave undone. All these 
writers have been through deep waters, and believe that they 
have passed from darkness to light. We should not describe 
them as “all sorts and conditions of men,” yet their per¬ 
sonalities and occupations are sufficiently various. Some 
have made longer journeys than others, having journeyed 
from total unbelief or indifference to the arms of an “ in¬ 
fallible ” Church. In one case a member of the National 
Secular Society, a friend of -Mr. Bradlaugh, was led to 
examine spiritualism, whereby he became convinced of a 
future life. A chance visit to the < Iratory in the Brompton- 
road seems to have done the rest, though we readily admit 
that the inevitable lacumc in these brief narratives ought not 
to be taken advantage of by the critic, for in every case the 
process of conviction was probably longer and more complex 
than the pen has written. A Baptist minister and a 
Unitarian minister tell the stories of their momentous 
decisions, made in each case in mature years. Among lay 
converts we have a barrister, a novelist, a naval officer, a 
professor of anatomy, a publisher, and an ex-judge. But 
in the majority of cases it is the naturally ecclesiastical mind 
with which we have to deal, and more than twenty times 
we find the Anglican priest becoming the Roman Catholic 
priest. Nothing in the took is so striking as the pre¬ 
paration for Rome which Ritualism affords to its lovers. 
Again and again we seem to be watching the progress of a 
mind to which ecclesiasticism is meat and drink, and not 
seldom in the course of a candid narrative we find the step 
from Low to High Church described in terms of thankful¬ 
ness only inferior to those employed for the final entry into 
the Church in which ecclesiasticism puts forth all its power 
and beauty. The effect on the lay reader of the book is 
weakened by this pervading circumstance. He often feels 
that he is studying the effects of temperament rather than 
the call of faith. A passage like the following is so churchy 
that it excites a smile. It has almost the heightened tone 
which a half-satirical novelist might give : 

The “wicket-gate” by which I entered . . . was 
St. Michael’s, Brighton, where the services, though out of 
the same prayer-book as we had at St. John the Baptist’s, 
were yet as different as a fine day is from a wet one. I 
became converted at once. Yes, it was a case of instan¬ 
taneous conversion. I was introduced to Mr. Beanlands, 
the incumbent of St. Michael's, at the house of the Rev. 
John Purchas, whither a friend took me for an evening 
party. I took to Mr. Beanlands and he to me, I went 
to his church, and from that day until I became attached 
to St. Bartholomew’s, I loved that little church with a 
passionate devotion, being never happy away from it. I 
became detached from my home in a degree which would 
not be commended to a Catholic, and spent every spare 
moment at St. Michael’s. Its friends became mine; its 


religion mine. There I made my first Communion on a 
Maundy Thursday, having been prepared for it and for 
Confirmation by Mr. Beanlauds. 

This apologist was a Churchman through and through, 
and his conversion to Rome seems to have been—we can 
say it, we hope, without the least offence— of a professional 
kind. He passed from Church to Church in the warmed 
atmosphere of Church. High Anglicanism satisfied him for 
many years. 

Yet through all the happy hubbub of children’s voices, 
bright evenings, processionals and recessionals, High 
Celebrations, school treats, choir breakfasts, concerts, and 
entertainments, there was a word which rang ever and 
louder in my ears, and that word was ROME. Somehow 
it seemed to me to rhyme with “ Home ” (as indeed it did). 


As indeed it did. “ Up to the last day of my ministry in 
the Church of England,” he informs us, “ I believed in 
my Orders. It was the last rope to which I clung. . . . 
The storm burst midway in the reading of the Apologia. 
"When the last page was reached—indeed, before—I was a 
castaway. I could not resist the logic of the great thinker, 
the great convert.” In the same strain of ingrained ecclesi¬ 
asticism many of these converts pour out their experiences, 
until one fancies that what they sought was not so much 
truth as a more imposing and completer setting for truth. 
For example, in one paper we have this description of a 
High Church priest’s dissatisfaction : “ I had to go on 
Sundays to the village church. I used to rub my eyes, and 
say to myself, ‘ Is that man a Catholic priest ? ’ as the grey- 
bearded parson read ‘ Dearly beloved ’ in a sing-song, or 
sprawled over the north end of the Communion-table. I 
could not stay away from Communion on Sundays; yet 
1 thought it almost certain that I had made only a spiritual 
( 'ommunion." The italics, which are ours, mark his con¬ 
viction, so difficult to the “ broad-minded ” layman, that the 
Church sanctifies the faith, and not the faith the Church. 
Miss Adeline Sergeant, the novelist, tells how it tried 
her to reflect that she had probably no right to use the 
prayers of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Bernard which she 
found in her Anglican books of devotion, since these saints 
would have utterly repudiated the Church to which she 
belonged. 

As the way to Rome through Ritualism is the widest 
and best trodden road in this book, so is Newman, who 
footed it alone, the most frequently honoured guide. Indeed, 
the book is one long testimony to-his influence. Hardly 
a writer fails to mention him, and a great many name him 
as their most decisive counsellor. He led them like a kindly 
light to the Light. “ Cardinal Newman was, under God, 
the chief factor in my conversion,” begins one writer, and 
he ends by quoting Newman’s rapturous words at the end 
of his “ Discourse to Mixed Congregations 


Ob! long sought after, tardily fonnd, desire of the eyes, 
joy of the heart, the truth after many shadows, the fulness 
after many foretastes, the home after many storms . . . 
how can you doubt that she (the Catholic and Roman 
Church) is the messenger for whom ye seek ? . . . 

Come to her, poor wanderers, come to her, for she it is, 
and she alone, who can unfold to you the meaning of your 
being and the secret of your destiny. 


“ Certainly I owe more to Newman than to any one else,” 
writes “ A Barrister.” After reading Newman another 
barrister, who became a Roman Catholic priest, was actually 
able to see “the whole Papacy, infallibility and all, as a 
corollary to Butler’s Analogy." But, he adds, 

The work that settled all my doubts, perplexities, and 
hesitations was one of a lighter sort. In Loss and Gain 
I found my fears drawn out and marshalled in dire array ; 
they pressed me close and pierced me through and 
through. And then I saw my old bugbear, Catholic sub¬ 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles, in a light new to me 
indeed, but true beyond dispute. And what an ugly 
monster it was !—ugly and monstrous, not because it 
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disclosed itself as a baser piece of quibbling than was ever 
invented by pettifogging attorney (though that was my 
ultimate and free conclusion), but because I saw that there 
is something lower than a quibble, and that is a religious 
compromise. 

Among the literary influences noted, pone is quainter than 
that of Dr. Littledale’s well-known work. Plain Reasons 
Against Joining the Church of Rome. This book has been 
regarded as a sovereign specific against the Papistical virus, 
and doubtless, when taken in time, it has restrained many 
restive Anglicans and Dissenters from “ going over.” But 
just as certain medicines act differently on the same patient 
according to the stage of his malady, so the Plain Reasons 
seem to defeat their own end if they are introduced into a 
mind that is halting on the verge of decision. Their effect, 
then, is to precipitate the doubter into the arms of the Pope. 
“ Dr. Littledale’s work, Plain Reasons Against Joining the 
Church of Rome , gave me a great push,” says one convert, 
formerly an Anglican curate, “ I found it a shameless mass 
of untruths, misrepresentations, and misquotations.” The 
Rev. Robert Bracey, priest of the Order of St. Dominic, 
writes: “ Among books sent to me at this time was one 
which was an especial help, and took away the very last 
lingering doubt—Littledale’s Plain Reasons, i compared 
it with Father Ryder’s reply, and it had upon me an effect 
hardly intended by its author.” Another convert and priest 
is outspoken: “ Dr. Littledale’s Plain Reasons is a book 
gangrened with falsehood. These falsehoods have been 
exposed over and over again by Catholic writers.” “ This 
book finally helped me to become a Catholic,” says another, 
who tested its statements by reference to the Latin and 
Greek authorities; and a professor of anatomy, who took 
the same trouble, though at first struck dumb by its argu¬ 
ments, was quickly set at rest by Dr. Ryder’s equally well- 
known reply, Catholic Controversy. “And now I should 
like to know which of those two books made a Catholic of 
me ? ” is his comment. 

The instruments by which these converts were led into the 
fold are less important than the attractions of the fold itself. 
On these we shall say little. The unity and authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church are, throughout these experiences, 
the most irresistible and prevailing of her qualities, just as 
the disunity and lack of authority in the Anglican Church 
appear to some minds to be her fatal weakness. The eccle¬ 
siastical mind necessarily presses toward Rome. It may 
stop short, but thitherward it must press because all 
ecclesiastic ism outside of Rome is felt to be amateurish even 
by the most loyal adherents of the Anglican Church. Of 
course deeper and more heartfelt issues are involved, but few 
High Anglicans can suppress the feeling that Rome offers 
that whole of which his own Church offers the part. That 
is the note of these confessions, and it will appeal to the 
reader or it will not. But apart from assent and dissent, 
the book is extremely interesting. Its human touches and 
humours (if we may use the word) are many. A passage 
like this, for example, helps one to realise the uses of the 
Underground, and the complexity and variety of men’s 
business and desires as their faces flash by : 

I went up to London, took the Underground to South 
Kensington, and, leaving my portmanteau at the station, 
I went with trembling heart to ring the bell of the Oratory 
and to ask for “ one of the Fathers.” A good Father duly 
appeared in a parlour. “ I have come,” I said rather 
feebly, “ because I have been for a long time troubled 
about the claims of the Roman Church. Will you give me 
some advice '< ” I was relieved when he laughed : “ Well, 
if you want my advice, of course I advise you to join it! ” 
After this I laughed too, and we were at once excellent 
friends. The next day (St. Nicholas) I was reconciled, and 
the day following I made my first Co mmuni on. 

One good story, and we must make an end. It is from 
Mr. Kegan Paul’s interesting paper, and is applicable to a 


difficulty very common among those who go to Rome in 
the flesh before they do so in the spirit: 

A distinguished ecclesiastic was talking in Rome with a 
lady who, while in England, had shown some disposition 
towards the Church, but lamented that in the Holy City 
she had seen much that was to her quite disedifying, and 
quite unlike the pious practices she had known at home. 
He replied, "Ah. madame. it ne faut pas regarder de si 
pres la cuisine du Bon Die it.” 

We are not sure that the weightiest words in this interest¬ 
ing collection are not those of Lord Brampton (Sir Henry 
Hawkins). They are very brief and simple, but they 
reflect the best and final pronouncement of any sincere 
convert. “It was the result of my deliberate conviction 
that the truth—which was all I sought—lay within the 
Catholic Church. I thought the matter out by myself, 
anxiously and seriously, uninfluenced by any human being, 
and I have unwavering satisfaction in the conclusion at 
which I have arrived, and my conscience tells me it is 
right.” 


The Claim of the Artist. 

Gioconda. By Gabriele d’Annunzio. Translated by Arthur 
Symons. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

To the plain man, the man who hates all affectations, poses, 
and exotics, the man who remembers the perfect sincerity 
and straightforwardness of the classic masterpieces, there is 
something disconcerting, if not actually repellent, in the 
first glimpses of this play. It seems to be deliberately 
unusual, it seems wantonly to annoy that precious instinct 
of commonsense and social decency which always prevents 
the man of right reason from appearing too conspicuously 
different from his fellows. The dedication runs: “ For 
Eleanora Duse of the beautiful hands.” Why for, instead 
of to ? Why of the beautiful hands ? Is it entirely correct 
thus publicly to particularise the charms of a woman whom 
one admires ? Why Eleanora Duse at all—after the singular, 
the unspeakable portrait of La Foscarina in the author’s 
novel It Fuoco ? The stage directions begin : “ A quiet 
foursquare room, in which the arrangement of everything 
indicates a search after a singular harmony, revealing the 
secret of a profound correspondence between the visible 
lines and the quality of the inhabiting mind that has chosen 
and loved them. . . . Two large windows are open on the 
garden beneath; through one of them can be seen, rising 
against the placid fields of the sky, the little bill of San 
Miniato . . . and the church of the Cronaca, ‘la Bella 
Villanella,’ the purest vessel of Franciscan simplicity.” 
The plain man naturally exclaims : “ Secret of a profound 
fiddlestick ! ” He thinks of Bedford Park, minor magazines 
of high culture, and all Artiness and Craftiness. He stolidly 
objects to the commingling of architectural criticism with 
instructions to a stage-carpenter; there is a time for all 
things, and he is well assured that d’Annunzio has chosen 
the wrong moment to inform him that a certain church is 
the purest vessel of Franciscan simplicity. In one word, 
one word at once vulgar and unavoidable—Rubbish ! 

In our quality of being plain, we, too, were irritated by all 
this circus-caracoling of a soul too self-consciously “ artistic.” 
We were continually irritated in reading the play. We 
had no sooner recovered from the Franciscan simplicity of 
the Bella Villanella than we were overset by “ a pause, 
burdened with a thousand undefined and inevitable things." 
We tried to imagine how the page of another play would 
look if it were rubricated thus : 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose! 

Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures : ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed. 
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I’ll gild the faces of the grooms witha 

For it must seem their guilt. 

[Exit. Knocking within. A Pause, burdened with a 

thousand undefined and inevitable things. 

Macb. Whence is that knocking ? 

How is’t with me when every noise appals me P 

It is a mercy that Shakespeare happened to live before 
the infected age of artiness ! We refuse to consider what 
Hamlet would have been if Shakespeare had written it under 
the obsession that no one must for a single instant be allowed 
to forget what a terrific artist he was and what an inexpres¬ 
sibly deep feeling for art actuated and controlled his least 
utterance. 

We do not wish to lay too much stress on the lesser 
phenomena of d’Annunzio’s productions. But these dedica¬ 
tions, these solemn asides, and a thousand other trifles in his 
plays and his novels, do really point to the gravest defect of 
his individuality—namely, the tendency to magnify Art 
(with the majuscule) at the expense of all else, to pretend 
that nothing is worth aught save artistic beauty and the 
ability to perceive the same, and finally to go about beneath 
a banner with the legend : “ Watch me, I am an artist, not 
a man.” The fact is, d’Annunzio is as foolishly sentimental 
about Art as your English novelist is about Love. He can’t 
talk about anything else. He has got it on the brain. He 
is a creature of one idea. 

And having so vented our English spleen against the 
antics of this excessively self-conscious Latin decadent, we 
are at liberty to say with all heartiness that, in the essential 
qualities of imagination and of form, Ginconda is an 
extremely fine play—nearly fine enough to crush the preju¬ 
dice which it arouses. Of course it is preoccupied with Art, 
and of course the hero is an artist. These things must be, 
with d’Annunzio. Lncio Settala is a sculptor, and at the 
beginning of the piece we find him recovering from an 
attempt to commit suicide. Lucio was hopelessly divided in 
his allegiance between two women, his wife, Silvia, and 
Gioconda, the woman whom the artist in him loved. He 
sought death as an escape, but failed. Convalescent, 
unhappy as ever, he discusses the hopeless situation with 
his friend, Cosimo Dalbo. Cosimo advises that “ goodness 
will give him light.” 

Lucio Settala. 

Goodness ! goodness! Do you think, then, that light 
must come from goodness, and not from that profound 
instinct which turns and hurries my spirit towards the 
most glorious images of life ? I was born to make statues. 
When a material form has gone out of my hands with the 
imprint of beauty, the office assigned to me by nature is 
fulfilled. I have not exceeded my own law, whether or 
not I have exceeded the laws of right. Is it not exactly 
true ? Do you admit it ? 

Cosimo Dalbo. 

Proceed. 

Lucio Settala. 

[Lowering his voice ] The sport of illusion has mated me 
with a creature who was never meant for me. She is a 
soul of inestimable price, before whom I kneel and worship. 
But I am not a sculptor of souls. She was not meant for 
me. When the other appeared before me, I thought of all 
the blocks of marble hidden in the caves of far mountains, 
that I might arrest in each of them one of her motions. 

And this is part of his portrait of “ the other,” 
Gioconda: 

Lucio Settala. 

She is always diverse, like a cloud that from instant to 
instant seems changed without your seeing its change. 
Every motion of her body destroys one harmony and 
creates anothor yet more beautiful. You implore her to 
stay, to remain motionless; and across all her immobility 
there passes a torrent of obscure forces, as thoughts pass in 
the eyes. Do you understand P Do you understand P The 
life of the eyes is the look, that indefinable thing, more 
expressive than any word, than any sound, infinitely deep 


and yet instantaneous as a breath, swifter than a Hash, 
innumerable, omnipotent: in a word, the look. Now 
imagine the life of the look diffused over all her body . . . 
Imagine through all her limbs, from the forehead to the 
sole of the foot, that flash of lightning like life ! Can one 
chisel the look ? The ancients made their statues blind. 
Now, imagine, her whole body is like the look. 

The tragedy for Lucio consists in the fact that Gioconda 
is always waiting for him in the studio, of which she has a 
key. In the studio is an unfinished statue of her, which 
was to transcend any previous effort. He dare not go and 
he dare not keep away. 

Lucio. 

You should have let me die. Think, if I who was n- 
toxicated with life, if I who was frantic with strength and 
pride, if I wanted to die, be sure I knew there was an in¬ 
superable necessity for it. Not being able to live either 
with or without her, I resolved to quit the world. Think: 
I who looked on the world as my garden, and had every 
lust after every beauty ! Be sure, then, I knew there was 
an insuperable necessity, an iron destiny. You should have 
let me die. 

In the result the wife, braver than the husband, goes to 
the studio to encounter Gioconda. The meeting between 
the two women is the best part of the play, a piece of 
magnificent drama in which not a word is misplaced. In 
answer to Silvia’s repeated and almost hysterical assertion, 
“ He does not love you, he does not love you,” Gioconda 
flings the scornful retort: “ Your love cries out like a drown¬ 
ing man.” Defeated in argument and recrimination, Silvia 
boldly and desperately lies. 

Silvia Settala. 

Enough, enough. Too many words. The game has 
lasted too long. Ah, your certainty, your pride ! But how 
could you believe that I should have come here to contest 
the way with you, to forbid your entrance, to face your 
audacity, if I had not had a certainty far more sound than 
yours to warrant me. I knew your letter of yesterday, it 
was shown to me, I know not if with more astonishment 
or disgust. 

Gioconda Danti. 

[Overcome.'] No, it is not possible ! 

Silvia Settala. 

Yes, it is so. As for the answer, I bring it. Lucio 
Settala has lost the memory of what has been, and asks 
to be left in peace. He hopes that your pride will prevent 
you from becoming importunate. 

Then the rage of Gioconda breaks out. “ Ah, you have 
brought him to this ! How ? How ? Binding the soul, 
like the wound, with cotton-wool ? doctoring him with your 
soft hands ? He is unmade, finished, a useless rag. . . . 
Poor thing ! Poor thing 1 Ah, why is he not dead, rather 
than the survivor of his soul ? ” She rushes forward in fury 
to shatter the beautiful unfinished statue, and to save the 
statue Silvia cries out that she lied. But the statue is 
already falling, and Silvia’s hands are crushed beneath it. 
Gioconda flees. 

That is the end of the play, though there is another act— 
an act of much symbolic beauty in which Silvia’s child offers 
flowers to her mother, and Silvia cannot take them because 
she has no hands. “ What a cruel love ! ” exclaims the 
half-witted Serenata when Silvia says that she gave away 
her hands to her love—“ What a cruel love ! ” As for Lucio, 
he works in the studio, “ works, works, works, with a terrible 
fury ; perhaps he is seeking to rid himself of a thought that 
gnaws him.” And Gioconda is still there besid ■ him, silent. 
So it finishes, a drama of which the mere factual basis has 
been used in scores of pseudo-artistic novels of the Latin 
Quarters of every European capital, a story of the very 
tritest, yet made new and made original by the creative 
power of an artist who always treats his themes as though 
none had ever treated them before, . The moral which 
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d’Annunzio would have us draw is, no doubt, that Silvia’s 
sacrifice and ruin were part of the tribute which omnipotent 
art may rightfully demand from life, that Lucio and Gioconda 
were in lawful possession of the studio, serving Art (with the 
majuscule), while handless Sylvia could only offer her fore¬ 
head to the embrace of her child. But we are well aware, 
and every plain person is well aware, that such a moral is 
absolutely wrong. No beauty and no force can give 
authority to the antique pretence that the artist, alone of all 
men, may obey “ his own law ” in “ exceeding the laws of 
right.” D’Annunzio’s play is of “ the present time.” It is 
meant for spiritual realism of to-day. But strip off the 
embroidery of beauty, the verbal charm ; forget the dramatic 
appeal; remove the scene from “ Florence and the coast of 
Pisa ” to London. Put the house in Redcliffe-square and 
the studio in the Boltons. Conceive the actual trio of 
people ; conjure up the very circumstances; and then dare 
to say that Lucio was not either a scoundrel or a coward, or 
perhaps both. The moral position is untenable, and if 
d’Annunzio were fifty times d’Annunzio, he could not hold 
it against the attack of the simplest soul that lives. 
D’Annunzio is an extraordinary artist; he can do everything 
except the impossible; but that he cannot do. And so 
Qioconda remains a fairy-tale, unconvincing as a fairy-tale, 
vicious and handsome. 

Mr. Symons’s translation is entirely admirable. 


The Rough Drafts of Creation. 

Drai/ons of the Air. By II. G. Seeley. (Methuen, lis.) 

The fauna and flora of the world before the Flood—or of 
that world, at least, which we commonly call antediluvian— 
form a subject singularly fascinating to the imagination. 
It is a whole undiscovered country reclaimed to our modern 
knowledge, as fresh and as peculiarly ours as America was to 
the Elizabethans. For thousands of years this country, say 
rather this world, has been lost to romance, lost even the 
tradition of it. For centuries it has lain beneath the daily 
feet of men, a thin veil of earth more effectual than the 
spaces which cover the stars. The horses of Timour swept 
over the mammoth, the imperial feet of Cmsar trod upon 
the mastodon, the axes which quarried sovereign cities may 
have laid bare the bones of the plesiosaure—dead sovereignties 
less lasting than they. Sepulchres and ossuaries have not 
availed the bones of puissant conquerors, while those of the 
icthyosaure were sealed for immortality. But the opening 
of these primeval tombs and sarcophagi of the rocks profited 
nothing while there were none skilled to translate their 
meanings. In our own day, when as by a shadow of the 
final judgment the records of the perished ages are being 
unrolled, this most antique history is also being read which 
was before Egypt and the builders of Babel: its strange 
ancestries are expounded, its monstrous dynasties enscrolled 
like those of Assyria, its trees rise again from their long 
frost of petrifaction, its mummies are diseased from their 
swathing of stone. 

This is a romance in itself; but the romance which lies 
in these new and unimagined forms, hidden from the poets 
and taletellers of all previous ages, and given up to eyes 
almost satiate with wonders, has yet to find its writers. 
Perhaps the very vastness of unfamiliarity alarms adven¬ 
turers ; perhaps the difficulty of peopling it with a thinkable 
human interest holds them aloof. Tennyson has seen its 
uses for impressive and large allusion— 

Nature brings not back the mastodon, 

he has said, and referred to 

The bones of some vast bulk that lived and roared 
Before man was. 


Nor can any forget the allusion (in “ In Memoriam ”_) to 
those 

Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime. 


But Tennyson is almost alone even in the use of the theme. 
In an occasional later and younger poet you may find 
mention of the plesiosaure or other typical monster. But 
it is to the tellers of tales we might naturally look for fuller 
development of this virgin field, and the tellers of tales are 
as silent as the poets, .lules Verne, in one of his earlier 
books, gave us a fleeing glimpse of the mastodon and the 
“dragons of the prime’’ in the very act of battle, but 
dropped the half-lifted curtain as if fearful he had pushed 
beyond his powers, 

I first adventure ; follow me who list, 


he might have said with the English satirist: but none of 
whom we know has followed. Where is Mr. Wells ? Of 
all men he alone might successfully attempt this romance 
of the young earth. He has given us many a romance of 
the future ; will not his time-machine travel backward as 
well as forward ? 

When the solitary student, using such time-machines as 
science has provided him—of which Mr. Seeley’s able book 
now before us is one—travels back into those grey ages, he 
is bewildered at the novelty of the living world in which he 
finds himself. Some vague rumours there are of such 
creatures possibly still lurking in the mysteries of the deep 
seas : the problematical sea serpent has been surmised by 
some to be a relic of them. A certain gentleman contributed 
to a certain periodical an account of his meeting (in a 
Southern Asiatic island, if we remember aright) with a 
curious sea beast which, from his description, appeared not 
unlike to a miniature and modified plesiosaure. But the 
creature, unfortunately, could not be preserved; and over 
the periodical in question lies the trail of De Roitgemont, 
forbidding credence to any unsupported story in its pages. 
(That great romancer, by the way, might have done some¬ 
thing with this great field of romance.) In such wild 
rumours alone do we obtain any preparation for the actuali¬ 
ties which science sets down for us in cold blood regarding 
the infancy of the earth. We have strayed, it seems, into 
the ancient forge and workshop of nature, where she is busy 
with her first experiments. We watch her trying her 
’prentice-hand on the forms from which, when she has 
gained in mastery, she will develop the beings that popu¬ 
late our present earth. We see her industriously working 
at the great main conceptions we now know so well, but 
which here we can hardly recognise, so mixed and unshapen 
do they lie. We behold, cast off from her anvil, in 
bewildering rapidity of succession, shapes so fantastical, 
grotesque, and terrible, as never peopled the most lawless 
dreams of an Eastern haschisch-eater : apparitions of inter¬ 
twisted types and composite phantasms, more and more 
strange than all the brute-gods of Egypt. We are among 
the rough drafts of a creation. 

When the first strange compound of bill and beast was 
sent over from Australia (that dustbin where Nature’s rem¬ 
nants may still be picked out), there were men of science 
who would not believe it to be anything but a'clever “ fake ” 
worked up from the head of a bird and the body of an 
animal. Yet it is a mere hint, a faded sketch, of the 
things which once swarmed on earth. Nature then was 
feeling her way to the ultimate concep'ion of distinct natural 
orders; and among her other wonderful experiments she 
invented the pterodactyl. That singular product of her 
imagination has furnished Mr. Seeley with the materials for 
an elaborately studied book, which will be hailed with 
gratitude by every scientific student of his • theme. It 
results from the study, not only of the specimens stored in 
the museums of Europe, but of a great collection accu¬ 
mulated during years of toil by himself at his own uni- 
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versity of Cambridge. To the general reader it will have 
hardly less interest as a romance in the rough. For the 
pterodactyl is not bird, nor beast, nor reptile ; because it is 
bird, beast, and reptile—all, yet none. 

You may see, in fancy, a flying object which at first 
appears a large bat. But it alights, and, behold ! a bat on 
all fours, with a tail of enormous length relatively to its 
body. Then that body in shape is rather lizard than bat, 
and you perceive it stands on long, thin legs, bent inward 
at the knees like an old man ; while from the fore-legs 

slant upward and backward a pair of folded wings like 

the triangular sails of a yacht. And the head 1 Large, 
disproportioned, clumsy, something like an inflated head 
of a snake; with eyes seemingly copied from the make¬ 
up of the well-known Mr. Ohirgwin—the “ white-eyed 
Kaffir ” of the Halls. For they are set in a great oval 
depression of the skull, completing the irresistible gro¬ 
tesqueness of the whole oddity. And now another has 

flown down near us, of much greater size, and a more 

marvellous flying machine than the first A long tail like a 
slender spear-shaft is tipped at the end with a large leaf¬ 
shaped membrane, which might be the spear-head—as we 
see it in the spears of some Australian savages. And the 
head—like a snake’s with water on the brain—has a long 
bill like a heron’s (though differing in shape), which opens 
and shows long teeth. You now perceive, indeed, that the 
first creature has also long teeth—long and sharp like a 
miniature crocodile’s. Presently they are gone again, on 
great, sweeping, membranous wings. The maddening night¬ 
mares are pterodactyls. 

Disregarding anachronism, we have tried to paint the 
portrait of two species from different epochs. It is more 
or less the general likeness of the many species described in 
this fascinating book. And anatomically the mixture of 
bird, beast, and reptile is yet more pronounced. Those 
three great groups are not yet evolved as separate and 
distinct orders; and this is one of Nature’s trials on the 
road to achieving that evolution. But the evidence in 
favour of this view, and the relation of the pterodactyl to 
the dinotherium (another strange composition which is an 
important link in the chain)—these things must be sought in 
the book itself. The whole anatomical and evolutional 
relations and theory of flying reptiles in general are treated 
with extreme thoroughness; and the view of their evolu¬ 
tionary position, which we have very broadly and generally 
indicated, is put forward and worked out with great per¬ 
suasiveness and skill. It is the last and completest word, at 
present, on the flying dragons. 


Sarah. 

The Queen's Comrade : The Life and Times of Sarah , 

Duchess of Marlborough. By Fitzgerald Molloy. 

(Hutchinson. 24s. net) 

It seems impossible to have been a much more unpleasant 
Woman than Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Yet two 
people were found sincerely to love her—the weak but warm¬ 
hearted Anne (the famous Mrs. Morley of their correspond¬ 
ence) and her husband. That she should have been so much 
adored by even two persons suggests a kindly strain some¬ 
where beneath the overbearing surface. In the whole of 
Mr. Molloy’s bulky records of her, however, there is not a 
single charming trait to be discovered—there were none, 
apparently, to give. The main interest of the two volumes, 
in fact, is far less in their account of the tempestuous Sarah 
than in the intimate revelations made of three successive 
rulers and their Courts. 

The unnecessary bitternesses connected with the displace¬ 
ment of James II. are dwelt upon at some length. There 
is, indeed, a Lear-like desolation in the picture of his final 
struggle against his own children, and in his daughter 


Mary’s sickening deceptions towards him. As regard*, 
again, the inner lives and personalities of William and Mary, 
some curiously interesting details are given. They had 
ugly minds, these two, while Mary at least was such a com¬ 
plicated mixture of naivete and cunning, gloom and self- 
complacency, vindictiveness and a futile piety, that it is 
difficult to know whether to yield finally to contempt or to 
pity. The outpourings of her journal are almost pathetic, 
in the unconscious self-revelations made. In one of them 
she wrote : “ Upon everything that happened I prayed and 
meditated, and found myself grow in grace, for which ever 
blessed be the name of God.” Mary, it may be mentioned, 
had entered the palace from which she had ousted her father 
“ laughing and jolly as to a wedding feast.” 

William of Orange is perhaps done less than justice to in 
this life of Sarah. Brutal he undoubtedly was, but, as an 
international politician, he effected much for England. In 
reading Mr. Molloy’s descriptions of his singularly unengag¬ 
ing personality, it must be remembered that the results of 
his foreign diplomacy cannot easily be over-estimated. The 
Duchess of Marlborough, dominant as her presence naturally 
is in both volumes, is far less interesting than the successive 
royalties she badgered so incurably. Her intrigues, ambi¬ 
tion, and unworthy and unending quarrels, are already 
notorious, and the one charming story of which she is the 
principal figure owes its attraction, not to her own share in 
it, but to that of her unfortunate husband, the famous Duke 
of .Marlborough. And on the death of the latter she found 
in a cabinet, where he kept all he most valued, a mass of 
her hair. Years before, when 

furious because he disobeyed her, she resolved to mortify 
him, and kuovviug that her beautiful and abundant hair 
was a source of pride and delight to him, she had 
impetuously cut it irom her head. The shorn tresses had 
been left in a room through which he must pass, and in a 
place where he must see them. But he came and went, 
saw aud spoke to her, showiug neither anger, sorrow, nor 
surprise. When he next quitted the house she ran to 
secure her tresses, but they had vanished, and on a con¬ 
sultation with her lookiug-glass she saw how foolish a 
thing she had done. But she said nothing about her 
shorn locks, nor did he, and she never knew what had 
become of them until they were found by her among those 
things he held most precious. 

As regards the famous quarrel ending the long friendship 
between Queen Anne and the great Sarah, sympathy is 
irresistibly with the former. The final scene between them, 
however, has a certain dramatic value. The terrified but 
desperate queen, with her one dull sentence, “ You desired no 
answer and you shall have none,” is magnificent in its way. 
The stolidity of the repetition of this one phrase in the 
flaming wrath and “ disorder ” of the other has both the 
force of contrast and austerity. To retaliate would have 
been an overwhelming temptation to most. 


Other New Books. 


A Winter. Pilgrimage. By H. Rider Haggard, 

The very detailed title of this book (A Winter Pil- 
grimage; being an Account of Travels through Palestine, 
Ilalg, and the Island of Cgprus, accomplished in the Year 
1900) sufficiently describes the scope of its contents. It is 
not a classic of travel; it is not even literary journalism of 
that superlative distinction which we associate with the 
name of G. W. Steevens But Mr. Haggard, as a novelist, 
gives heed to the first and greatest of literary demands, for 
the traveller no less than the novelist—“ Thou shaft not be 
dry ” ; and, as a novelist, also, he knows how to observe it. 
He has an eye for the things which interest, and his book is 
entertaining—sometimes informing. He believes that "he 
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has found the site of the Crucifixion ; since the cliff in this 
spot (the “ Place of Stoning,” where the Jews stoned their 
criminals) has a fanciful resemblance to a skull—shown in a 
photograph. This supposes the cliff to have survived 
unaltered since the Crucifixion—though there was an earth¬ 
quake immediately afterwards. At Pompeii he notes an 
inscription proving that a certain player of farce there was 
a Christian : and gives amusing samples of the guides 
published for Western visitors in Italianate English. For 
instance, a bronze is described : 

The counterpoise represents a nice womanish bust with 
a covering on its head, under which are ivy-leaves; she 
has her hair curled on her deck. She leans softly on her 
cheek the index of her right hand, of which the pulse is 
adorned with a bracelet, and she turns her head on the 
right. A lamp and a beak; Jupiter, radiated on a disc, 
leaning on the sceptre and sitting between Minerva, 
armed with a lame, and the Abundance, with the cornu¬ 
copia, both seated. 

It is a nice “ derangement of epitaphs ” ; and there are 
others of equal felicity. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Through Rhodesia with 

the Sharpshooters. By Rennie Stevenson. 

The odd thing about South African War books is that, 
although they are far too many, each can plead, if it does 
not bear in its very title, a raison d'etre. Each has a public. 
Thus to some readers the record of the long and lonesome 
marches of Lord Dunraven’s sharpshooters must of necessity 
be the most interesting book on the war yet published, 
simply because it is concerned with themselves or their 
friends. But even the general reader, repleted as he is, can 
turn without dismay to a book which tells its story in only 
200 uncrowded pages. Mr. Stevenson’s aim is simply to 
describe thednside working of a squadron on the trek, and a 
very amusing and touching story he makes of it. The 
“ last post ” sounds drearily over a comrade’s grave; a 
Kaffir sells a jug of beer and forgets to bring back the 
change out of a sovereign ; camp humours, canteen talk, 
scares from hyenas, and difficulties with waggons lend 
variety to the eternal programme, described by a poetic 
trooper as : 

Trekking, trekking, trekking, always bally-well trekking, 
From reveille until lights out, our work is never done. 

No troops, we imagine, have seen more of the wild and 
desolate life of the veldt, jungles, and forests of South Africa 
than these sharpshooters. One of Mr. Stevenson’s most 
unnerving experiences was losing himself for several hours 
in the forest, with monkeys jeering at him from the trees. 
The sharpshooters ran all sorts of risks from wild animals. 
Sometimes a whole pack of hyenas and jackals would get on 
their track, as many as fifty of these dangerous beasts 
following them mile by mile, so that when a man wished to 
fall out three or four others remained to protect him. 
Scorpions, tarantula, and vermin afflicted the men in camp. 
The task of drawing water at night from the nearest river 
or well was not a comfortable one in view of wild-beast 
amenities; but the only lion with which our author 
actually tried conclusions (he fired directly between its eyes) 
turned out to be a pair of harmless glow-worms. 

Some odd things happened. “ One dark night, when we 
were sitting around the fire, a trader glided through the 
camp riding a white donkey. We were all thunderstruck. 
We thought there wasn’t a white man near us for at least 
eighty miles. One chap rather aptly expressed our feelings 
by crying out, ‘ Here, what's the name of that steamer ? ’ 
The trader never looked round, but passed away into the 
night as mysteriously and softly as he came.” That story 
has a weird quality that we like ; but, indeed, the whole 
book is a striking little record of such stern and fearless 
pic-nicing as Britons love. (Macqueen.) 


To-day with Nature. By E. Kay Robinson. 

Mr. Kay Robinson, reverting to the precedents of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, prefaces his book with 
a commendatory copy of verses by Mr. Harold Begbie. It 
is a book frankly without form—though we cannot add 
“ and void a mere collection of brief jottings on “ things 
seen ” in nature, arranged in series under the different 
months of the year, but otherwise without attempt at any 
thread of connexion. Nevertheless, these notes were worth 
publication ; they are pleasant, interesting, and full of 
information, the work of an observer with eyes and love to 
sharpen them. Take the notes on the flight of birds, which 
show that many heavy birds, slow and clumsy in their rising 
flight, move at immense speed when they are homing towards 
a perceived distant spot with a downward flight. He 
recalls the analogy of a “coasting bicycle,” and instances 
the vulture, with the swan and other migrant birds, nearing 
the home coast. They sometimes miss their mark, and 
rebound from the ground to a distance of several feet. 
Heavy land birds, or such as fly in large companies (in¬ 
cluding, however, the light skylark) avoid this by turning 
before they light, their heads facing whence they have come. 
Again, he notes the courting hare in February preparing 
for his “ March madness 

Often a couple playing a fantastic follow-my-leader 
game in and out of the hedges down a country lane will 
almost run between the legs of a pedestrian before they 
notice his approach. For the hare, like all hunted animals, 
has his eyes better placed for seeing behind than in front, 
whereas all animals that hunt have their eyes placed well 
forward. The same rule holds good with birds. 

He instances the forward eyes of the owl. Seldom, indeed, 
can you open a page without happening on something you 
did not know before, and are glad to learn now. A quite 
charming book to keep by yon and dip into. (Grant 
Richards. Gs.) 

How our Navy is Run. By Archibald S. Hubd. 

Lord Charles Beresford concludes his introduction to 
Mr. Hurd’s volume in these words: “ Write books, ye 
authors, and help the country to insist that the comfort and 
efficiency of the Fleet shall be commensurate with its great 
and historic associations ! ” Which apostrophe we echo, 
with the reservation that the books be accurate and well 
informed. Air. Hurd’s book appears to be both. It is 
popular in tone and style, and particularly popular in its 
illustrations. The author describes briefly and clearly how 
the “ handy man ” lives and fights, how he is dressed and 
how fed, what pay he receives and what promotion, if he is 
lucky, he may expect. It will be news to many readers to 
learn that the Admiralty allowance for paint for a man-of- 
war is wholly inadequate to keep her in fib condition : 

It is essential to suocess that the vessel be smart within 
and without, and the story is told by his shipmates that 
one officer, now an admiral, spent as much as £2,000 in a 
three-years’ commission in keeping his ship trim. . . . 
Not many officers spend as much as this. A first lieu¬ 
tenant in a battleship will, however, often dip into his 
pocket to the extent of £100 to £200 a year sometimes. . . . 

This is one of the things which are all wrong, and such 
books as Mr. Hurd’s should have some influence in putting 
them right. (Pearson, os.) 

From the Heart of By Helen Milman 

the Rose. (Mrs. Caldwell Crouton). 

We hesitate to say that anything which Mrs. Crofton 
writes is superfluous, yet there are chapters in tfiis book to 
which no other word would so well apply. The sub-title 
reads : “ Letters on Things Natural, Things Serious, Things 
Frivolous.” These letters range over a variety of subjects, 
from Matthew Arnold’s poems to Mr. G. F. Watts and 
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Magazine Clubs. Many of them were letters received by 
the author, and included in this collection because, no 
doubt, they appeared to her to have intrinsic interest. Some 
of them have, notably one from Mrs. Ritchie, which gives 
certain particulars about Thackeray’s method of writing; 
others have not. Why “ Monica’s Tea Party ” was included 
we cannot conjecture ; the chapter consists merely of a 
foolish piece of dictation, which, we are told, was set at the 
tea-party. But there are things in the book which are 
quite pleasant, and occasionally delightful. The garden 
chapters are nearly all good, though we seem to detect a 
lack of the freshness and friendliness which were conspicuous 
in In the Garden of Peace. The fact is, that too much is 
being written alx>ut gardens; the subject is too elusive to 
give any steadiness of inspiration; hence we are nowadays 
getting book after book which talks of flowers without 
giving us any of their exquisite suggestion. Now, Mrs. 
Crofton does sometimes give us that suggestion ; and it is 
because she does that we wish to see her more careful of her 
delicate talent. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

Highways and Byways in the 

Lake District. By A. . 6 . Bradley. 

The pen-work of Mr. Joseph Pennell would alone make 
this volume delightful. The Lake country seems made for 
effective pen-and-ink drawing, and Mr. Pennell has taken 
his opportunities. But the text is also good, providing an 
excellent itinerary in no stinted fashion, and a due share of 
those historical and local records without which no book 
of the kind would be esteemed complete. Mr. Bradley’s 
descriptive work, when he essays it, is as adequate as 
anything short of genius can make a species of writing 
which must—with rare exceptions—seem otiose beside 
poetry on the one hand and such drawings as Mr. Pennell’s 
on the other. It is a thoroughly interesting volume for the 
library, no less than for the pocket of the tourist. And 
that can be said of very few books of the kind. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

In the Ice World of By F. B. Workman and 

Hi mala ya. W. H. Workman. 

This record of mountaineering deserves the second edition 
it has obtained. It is a vivid and continuously interesting 
account of how an Englishman, and still more an English¬ 
woman, aided and accompanied by a Swiss guide, climbed 
some of the most difficult summits in the great Himalayan 
range, taking scientific records and photographs on their 
way. Apart from its interest for professed climbers and 
geographical experts, the record of natural difficulties over¬ 
come is stirring to every reader. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

An Artist’s Walks in 

Bible Lands. By Henry A. Harder. 

Mr. Harper was a considerable traveller in Palestine, 
Syria, and Egypt, and made careful records, both with pen 
and brush, of what he saw. This volume is made up of 
selections from work contributed to the Sunday at Home, 
and appears fairly representative of the best which the 
author accomplished. His drawings are accurate and sug¬ 
gestive, and the descriptive articles which accompany them 
are full of information, not too technically stated, abont 
the sacred places of bis pilgrimages. These include the 
modern Jerusalem, Golgotha and Gethsemane, Bethlehem 
and Bethany, the Dead Sea, and the Sea of Galilee. Mr. 
Harper’s method was to conduct his journeyings, as far as 
practicable, on foot, thus gaining points of view impossible 
to the ordinary tourist; and it may be added that he appears 
to have had a knowledge of Palestine in detail, and at first 
hand, which more ambitious writers on the same subject 
have not infrequently lacked. The volume is well and 
handsomely produced, and admirably serves the purpose for 
which it is designed. (Religious Tract Society. 6s. net.) 


Fiction. 

Despair's Last Journey. By David Christie Murray. 

(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

In his later work, Mr. Murray has shown a depth of purpose 
which was absent from his earlier books. Not that they 
lacked purpose ; but in Despair's Last Journey he becomes 
something of a preacher and a prophet; it was the same 
with The t 'hurch of Humanity. The present story is in many 
respects fine : it has cumulative force ; and it is full of strong 
character and observation. It is the history of a man who, 
largely through his own fault, is brought to the edge of the 
abyEs, but at last renounces his own despair ; he grows to the 
belief that “ God’s inexorable justice and infinite mercy are 
one and the same, that the human spirit which has not 
sinned knows no virtue, that the flower of the soul’s hope 
strikes its root in the soil of the soul’s despair”; which is 
certainly a good text, and not at all bad theology. Mr. 
Murray follows the career of Paul Armstrong from his first 
memories of childhood to the period of his great renounce¬ 
ment : it is the story of a life subject to the trifling accidents 
which make tragedy and the great emotions which so often 
end in nothing. The accidental meeting with Annette, 
Paul’s foolish drifting, the gradual degradation of the 
woman, are done with a simple firmness and directness 
which leave no room for criticism. The whole book turns 
more or less upon the relations of the sexes; but there is 
neither prudery nor pruriency in it. It is strong, full- 
blooded, sincere. As for the minor characters, they are 
many and distinct. George Darco, the theatrical manager 
and playwright, rolls and thunders his way through these 
pages with good effect. We come to believe in the man as 
much as he believed in himself. 


The Secret Orchard. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

(Macmillan. 6s.) 

We seem to have heard some rumour of a play entitled 
“ The Secret Orchard,” by Mr. and Mrs. Castle, and there 
are many things in this book to indicate that it was either 
founded on a play or written with the idea that a play might 
at some time be drawn from it. The theatrical scene com¬ 
prised in Chapters NXX1V. and XXXV., with its sudden elec¬ 
tric illumination in the middle, was almost certainly written 
originally for the stage. The authors have contrived, or 
got hold of, one of those powerful and terrible plots which 
no amount of usage can stale. Helen, Duchess of C'uny—a 
French title—was a beautiful and good American, given up 
to works of charity. On her beneficent excursions in the 
neighbourhood of Paris she had frequently met a fashion¬ 
able wanton who had devoted the leisure left from vice also 
to good works. This woman died leaving a daughter called 
La Gioja, aged eighteen, and unspotted, as all thought, by 
the mud of her mother’s reputation. The Duchess of Cluny 
adopted the girl. The Duchess adored, worshipped her 
husband, but she was blind to his defects, and this fragment 
of talk between the Due de Cluny and a friend shows what 
one of those detects was : 


“ And am I not a son of Adam ? ” said Cluny 
petulantly. “My God! and you too! Ah, come, dou’t 
tell me you have never slipped into the secret orchard and 
that you have never known the taste, sweet and acrid, of 
the forbidden fruit! Oh, you have not been immaculate 
yourself! ” 

Favereau straightened himself and fixed a glance of the 
saddest severity upon Cluny: the ghosts of the errors of 
his youth rose up before him. 

“ I have not,” he said. But the next moment, under 
the pulse of a surging thought, his eye flashed, his face 
became suffused, the veins on his temples swelled. “ I 
have not,” he repeated, throwing the words at his com¬ 
panion like an overwhelming indictment; “ but I have not 
been married to Helen ! ” 


Now, of course, La Gioja herself, the unspotted, proved to 
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be one of the light ones in whose company the Duke had 
visited the secret orchard. The tragedy to follow is instintly 
apparent, and the core of that tragedy is naturally the dis • 
illusion of the Duchess. 

The thing is well worked out in a style at once theatrical, 
conventional, and charming. Though a story of to-day, it 
is done in the romantic vein, with no attempt after realism 
of any sort. Mr. and Mrs. Castle have accomplished a story 
by Balzac or Merimoe in what we may call a Castilian 
manner—courtly, artificial, persuasive and effective by 
calculation. 


Notes on Novels. 

['I’/tese notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily Jinal. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The Laird’s Luck. • By 44 Q.” 

“ And other Fireside Tales.” Nine go to the book, and 
the theme of mo3t of them is the romance of war. “ Q.” 
can tell a tale, and his touch is as light and free as ever. 
“ The Laird’s Luck ” carries us back to Quatre Bras ; the 
titles of some of the other stories are “ Three Men of 
Badajoz,” “ D’Arfet’s Vengeance,” and “ l’hebus on 
Halzaphron,” a Cornish fantasy. (Cassell. Cs.) 

Light Freights. By W. W. Jacobs. 

Sixteen short stories go to this cargo, making the author’s 
fifth book. The mixture is the same as before—light, 
humorous, genial sketches of episodes in the day’s work of 
river and seamen. “ Speaking o’ money,” said the night- 
watchman thoughtfully, as he selected an empty soap-box 
on the wharf for a seat, “ the whole world would be different 
if w r e ’ad more of it. It would be a brighter and a ’appier 
place for everybody.” (Methuen, :3s. fid.) 

The Benefactress. 

By the author of Ftizabeth and Her Herman Harden. The 
lady is also described as the mother of the April, May, and 
June babies, which sounds extravagant. On page 2 we 
read : “ At eighteen Anna was so pretty that the perfect 
husband seemed to be a mere question of days.” The story 
tells of a young Englishwoman to whom a German relative 
leaves a fortune. She takes up her property in Germany 
and lives there. The novel is light-hearted and amusing. 
(Macmillan, fis.) 

The Brack Mask. By E. \V. Horni ng. 

Sheer yarning of the most unmoral kind. Those who 
read '/'he Amateur Cracksman will remember Rattles and 
Bunny, who became burglars from love of naughtiness and 
excitement. The amateurs have now become professionals, 
stealing, among other things, a costly treasure from the 
British Museum, “doing little in broad daylight, and 
nothing in our own names.” Perhaps not a book for an 
unbalanced juvenile, but all right for a politician or a J.P. 
(Grant Richards. Gs.) 

The Alien. By F. F. Montrksor. 

A story of middle age, by the author of Into the Highways 
and Hedges. “ I call this a story of middle age because 
Esther Mordaunt was well into the thirties when she became 
involved in it; yet, in truth, every event has a long pedigree, 
and God alone knows when or where any story really began.” 
True. (Methuen, fis.) 

Clementina. By A. E. W. Mason. 

“ The landlord, the lady, and Mr. Charles Wogan were 
all three, it seemed, in luck’s way on that September 
morning of the year 1719.” A romance of the Jacobites, 
somewhat after the manner of The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler. The old Pretender is introduced as one of the 
chief characters. The book is illustrated by Mr. Bernard 
Partridge effectively. (Methuen, fis.) 


A Gallant Quaker. By Margaret H. Robertox. 

Quakerism ! “ It seemed to me [the quaint old town of 
Driverton] to be the very setting required for an old-world 
tale, and I have therefore taken the liberty of placing my 
characters upon the stage of this ancient country town.” 
The story tells of a young wool merchant of the seventeenth 
century, the friend of George Fox and William Penn, who 
rescues the heroine, a high-born Quaker damsel, from many 
perils, also of the spread of Quakerism and of early per¬ 
secutions. (Methuen, fis.) 

The Coming of the Preachers. By J. Ackworth. 

Methodism ! “ This story,” says the prefatory note, “ is 

written to illustrate the use of Methodism, by showing how 
that great movement came to a representative small 
borough, and how it affected the lives, characters, and 
interests of the inhabitants.” 


Angel. By B. M. Choker. 

The sub-title is “a sketch in Indian ink,” and the 
story, laid in the North-West Province of India, tells of 
“a great responsibility—a young man’s burden—how he 
comes to accept and endure it.” The motto of Amid is 
from Coventry Patmore—a stanza grateful and comforting 
to the Fair: 

A woman is a foreign land 

Of which, though there he settle young, 

A man will ne’er quite understand 
The customs, politics, and tongue. 

(Methuen, fis.) 

The Potter and the Clay. By Maud Peterson. 

The author, we are informed, is “ only twenty-one,” as if 
that were a recommendation in the business of book pro¬ 
duction. Why, Miss Braddon has written as many books 
as the years of her life (see announcement). This is Miss 
Peterson’s first book. It deals with military life, and the 
various emotions that the words “ love and honour ” con¬ 
ventionally describe. (Hodder & Co. fis.) 

Farewell, Nikola. By Guy Boothry. 

We wonder what the Buddhist priests (novelists are much 
in debt to Buddha) think of the sallow, hoarding Doctor. 
For, incredible as it may seem, a Buddhist priest Nikola 
is now. “ When the wind howls around the house at 
night . . . I see a yellow-robed, mysterious figure, 

whose dark, searching eyes look into mine with a light that 
is no longer of this world. To him [ cry— 4 Farewell, 
Nikola!’” Convincing, is it not ? (Ward & Lock, fis.) 

Deiidra. By J. M. Ludlow. 

A tale of the times of Judas Maccabams. 44 King 
Antiochus, self-styled Epiphanes the Glorious, was in a 
humour that ill-suited that title.” These are the words that 
rang out from the royal lips : 44 By all the gods ! if Rome 
has the power, and Alexandria the commerce, Antioch shall 
be queen in splendour, though it takes all the gold of all the 
provinces to dress her.” (Nisbet. fis.) 

The Sinner and the Problem. By Eric Parker. 

A misleading title ! “ The Sinner and the Problem ” are 
merely seho ilboys who fraternise with an artist staying as a 
guest at a private school in a country place. There is little 
plot in this bright, well-written volume, which presents the 
ways and works of two picturesque and rather pathetic 
boys, and an artist’s enjoyment of nature as a background 
to his own idyll. (Macmillan, fis.) 


We have also received Manasseh, by Maurus Jbkai (Mac- 
queen, fis.); The Marriage of Mr. Molgneux , by Cecil 
Headlam (Hurst & Blackett, fis.) ; .1 Fight to a Finish , by 
Florence Warden (Chatto, fis.) : Wheels of Iron , by 
L. T. Mead (Nisbet, fis.) ; Ingram , by Geraldine Kemp 
(Chapman & Hall fis.). 
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The Small Writer. 

Last week we helped to inaugurate the first great publishing 
season of the century, and now we are inclined to pause 
while the avalanche pauses. A week hence the air will be fnil 
of names, titles, ideas, novelties, reputations ; we shall be 
gripped by the new, and well-nigh drowned in the actual. 
A moment’s respite! A little folding of the hands, not to 
sleep but to meditation ! There was, indeed, food for 
thought in the announcements of new books which distended 
the last Academy. We think of the waves which have 
broken and melted before these rolled shoreward, and we are 
amazed and silenced by the energy of the Press. We 
reoall the “ seasons ” we have personally known, and we 
imagine those which wearied our predecessors. We explore 
the past by some dim, convenient stairway, like the entire 
set of the <lentUman's Magazine, and observe the ceaseless 
inflow of books, written, published, and reviewed with what 
now seems the regularity of a machine. The effort is its 
own opiate, and we enter into I)e Quincey’s vision of 
innumerable faces, surging upwards by thousands, by 
myriads, by generations, by centuries. Moreover, we are 
brought to regard this remorseless increase of books with 
feelings of rebellion. Why add to the incomputable, 
immovable mass of the world’s literature ? Has not 
everything been said, and are not all the tales told ? 
Would not fifty new books a year suffice ? A hundred ? A 
thousand ? 

The answer is that they would not. It is easy to say, 
with an air of wise fatigue, that of the making of many 
books there is no end. So also there is no end to the multi¬ 
plication of readers and the awakening of small literary 
appetites which lead to greater. Moreover, each age requires 
new books like new coins. Quite apart from posterity, or the 
net sum of knowledge, it has its own immense business with 
the author. Its affairs, experiences, problems, whims, and 
laughter must be reduced to writing, circulated, and 
discussed. All journalism is not literature, but all new 
literature is journalism. It answers at first to some real or 
supposed need of its day. There is not a reprint of Shake¬ 
speare that is not addressed to a living public whose predi¬ 
lections have been studied, and the “ Temple ” Bible, now 
being organised, is not a casual multiplication of copies of 
the Bible, but a re-issue of the Bible in a desired form, with 
desired equipments, and under certain leading ideas of the 
day. As the water which has passed the mill has no power 
on the wheel, the literature of yesterday is powerless to keep 
the world happy and busy. The more wakeful the age the 
more will it insist on printing its own books, and on reprint¬ 
ing the books of yesterday to look like the books of to-day. 
As for the books which are really over-produced, they stay on 
their publishers’ shelves, where they cannot grieve the philo¬ 
sopher. But our point is that nearly all new books sell a 
little, and very many which seem utterly insignificant sell 
largely. All these contribute to the current, and without 
their help the mill would move with a slow and creaking 
motion that we should soon condemn. In a word, the 
most obvious “ book-making ” has its defence, and we can 
carry our contempt for the small writer too far. 

The small writer is our theme, and we will yearn on him. 


Not. indeed, on the small writer of to-day. Our benevolence 
is not so real as that. Even his wine gains by keeping. 
Oenerons and full-bodied it will never be; but in cata¬ 
logues, and in the sleep of the British Museum’s iron- 
paved galleries, it will acquire a flavour which will one day 
be found interesting. Tuttle books seem to be justified as 
they grow musty. Merged in the hue of a past age, their 
contributory, as distinct from their individual, life can be 
appreciated. In the same way, small men of no account in 
their day, and of no intrinsic interest, become significant 
and endeared by mere lapse of time, as in Horace’s seventh 
epistle to Macmnas, where a lawyer, bored with Rome and 
replete with fees, sees a well-groomed man in a barber’s 
shop, and idly orders his slave, Demetrius, to run and in¬ 
quire off-hand his name, friends, country, and estate. And 
so down the centuries comes Demetrius’ report: 

Menas is his name; 

Of moderate fortune, but of honest fame ; 

A public crier, who a thousand ways 
Bustles to get, and then enjoys his ease. 

A boon companion ’mongst his equals known, 

And the small house he lives in is his own. 


That is all. These thoughts occur in handling a paper- 
covered instalment of a bibliography of The Poets of 
Ireland, by Mr. I). J. O’Douoghue. Ita pages are fall of 
notes on utterly forgotten and, for most of us, unheard-of 
poets who yet served the age to which they belonged, writing 
with all solemnity and intention books which now exhale 
the faint aroma of dry and dusty herbs. Who now reads or 
remembers Henry Brooke, author of Universal Beau!;/: a 
Poem, published in Dublin in 17:15 ; or Amyas Bushe, author 
of Socrates: a Itrainalic Poem (175!)) ; or the Rev. Robert 
Baker’s Contentment, “a poem in fifteen parts” (17*8); or 
who recalls a book with the rather interesting title. The 
Poetry of Incident, bv W. B. Bayne, an assistant master 
fifty years ago in the Belfast Academical Institution ? 

These singers had listeners. Many of them produced 
book after book. They still have their bibliographer. They 
arrived as yon last wave arrives, and melted as it melts. 
For such writers we would set apart a day of remembrance. 
As there is an All Saints’ Day, so there should be an All 
Writers’ Day, on which all authors should be deemed equal, 
and comprehensively memorable. Some spark of the 
celestial fire they each had ; and is not the existence of that 
fire a greater thing than its distribution ? Hail to thee, 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, poetess of Sussex and “interesting 
novelist,” whose triumphs, by a useful chance, we find set 
forth in that carious work (of Lamb approved). The Lottnyer's 
Commonplace Book, itself a sarcophagus of withered 
reputations. 

It is to be lamented that the fine vein of solemn sadness, 
with which the sonnets of this ingenious woman are so 
uniformly tinctured, should derive its origin from domestic 
inquietude; yet, I trust her private calamities have been 
alleviated or soothed by that public approbation, of which 
she has long and deservedly enjoyed so considerable a share. 
Were a work of this writer put into my hand, without her 
name prefixed, the composition, by internal evidence, would 
almost instantly point out the fair author. A glowing 
enthusiasm in the sacred cause of civil and religious liberty, 
a minute description of rustic scenery, with no ordinary 
share of knowledge in botany and natural philosophy ; 
ivinrh rushing through dark passag e, and interrupting the 
midnight silence, while the moon casts a solemn light through 
the Gothic window of an ancient chapel, or between the branches 
of a waring wood, and the melancholy murmurings of streams 
at a distance, and the Sweet Bikd OE Night, are objects 
she apparently dwells on with pleasure, and has introduced 
with the happiest effect in most of her productions. 


But, indeed, every cranny in the history of our'literature 
harbours a forgotten yet once respectable name. WI 10 
remembers Christopher Pitt ? Dr. Johnson wrote his life, 
and compared his translation of the . line id with Dryden’s 
in such terms as these: “ Pitt pleases the critics, Dryden 
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the people ; Pitt is quoted, Dryden read.” Ought not some 
vague yet formal remembrance to go out to such men ? 
To Thomas Talden, for instance, whose “ Hymn to Dark¬ 
ness ” is thus disposed of by the Doctor : “ The seven first 
stanzas are good; but the third, fourth, and seventh are 
the best; the eighth seems to involve a contradiction; the 
tenth is exquisitely beautiful; the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth are partly mythological and partly religious, 
and therefore not suitable to each other.” On All Writers’ 
Day we will recite thy tenth and “exquisitely beautiful” 
stanza, Thomas Yalden, and remember, if we cannot soften, 
the Doctor’s judgment that thy faults were “rather the 
omissions of idleness than the negligences of enthusiasm.” 
For the Dnnciad we would, on a day, substitute a Justiciad. 
The world has known too long how Pope despised little 
talents. 

Some strain in rhyme : the Muses, on their racks, 

Scream like the winding of ten thousand jacks ; 

Some, free from rhyme or reason, rule or check, 

Break Priscian’s head or Pegasus’s neck ; 

Down, down thelarum, with impetuous whirl, 

The Pindars and the Miltons of a Curll. 

These battues are very fine, bnt the day of small things 
may not be wholly despised. The groundlings usually suffer 
neglect in very good company. “ Valancourt 1 and who 
was he ? ” cried Thackeray’s younger generation. “ Valan- 
courb, my dears .... he and his glory have passed away. 
Ah, woe is me, that the glory of novels should ever decay. 
. . . . Inquire at Mudie’s or the London Library who asks 
for The Mysteries of Udolpho now ? ” Yet four hundred 
novels are announced for this autumn, and they will have 
their brief and cheerful day, or hour—those which do not, 
like Sir Richard Blackmore’s epic Eliza , in ten books, 
drop “ dead-born from the press.” We can only see and 
acknowledge that the water turns the mill. If it then 
passes on to stagnation or to sink in the soil its minimum 
mission has been fulfilled. The odd thing is that you 
never know when an author’s fame is extinguished. Even 
as we write, our eye falls on the following query in an 
American literary paper. Consider its significance : 

MISS CORNELIA C. WHITE, Cazenovia, Madison 
County, N.Y. : “ I wish to inquire if anyone can tell me 
the author of a book published about seventy years ago. 
The title is A von Castle, but I have never been able to find 
the book nor who was the author. I think it was an 
English novel.” 

But the quality by which little writers reach one’s sym¬ 
pathies is their hopefulness. A man’s book is his child. 
The whole tragedy of authorship is enclosed in Hazlitt’s 
oft told story of the Mr. Fearn who was “buried in the 
woods of Indostan.” Several notions about states of the 
mind and some obscure mental processes had taken poses- 
sion of his brain. He bought the works of the meta¬ 
physicians, but found no mention of these things. He 
eagerly set to work to record them himself, and, when his 
task was done, “ he put his metaphysics, his bamboo MS., 
into the boat with him, and, as he floated down the Ganges, 
said to himself: ‘ If I live, this will live ; if I die, it will 
not be heard of.’ ” Hazlitt well exclaims : “ What is fame 
to this feeling ! ” Mr. Fearn’s book did not succeed. He 
was vexed to the core. He said there was a sensible writer 
in the Monthly Review who saw the thing in its proper 
light. Hazlitt himself found in the book ideas more subtle 
and curious than any that had been published since 
Hume. Mr. Fearn was buried in the woods of Indostan, 
but his name, by a kindly justice, lives in Hazlitt’s essay. 
Alas! Mr. Fearn is always with us, and the woods of 
Indostan are very extensive. 


Things Seen. 

The Bloomsbury Potentate. 

While waiting on the doctor’s steps for the bell to be 
answered, I heard the sound of brushing, and, looking down 
into the Bloomsbury area, I saw a small negro boy busily 
polishing a boot. He glanced up with a friendly smile, 
his eyes and teeth gleamed, and I noticed that on his right 
wrist was a broad ivory ring. 

Jenny was rather deliberate that morning, and while I still 
waited two errand-boys thrust their faces between the area 
railings and stared down at the little alien. 

“ Hullo, Blacky ! ” one said. “ Give ns that ring.” 

“ Wonder what it’s for ? ” said the other. 

Before I could hear the reply the door opened, and I was 
soon in the doctor’s room. 

“ So you’re no longer an Abolitionist! ” I said pleasantly. 

“ No,” he answered ; “ at least, my sister isn’t. That’s a 
boy my brother-in-law has just brought from West Africa. 
He didn’t exactly want him, but the boy was wild to see 
England, and at the last minute jumped on board.” 

“ And what does the ring on his arm mean ? ” 

“0, he’s a king’s son out there. That’s a symbol of 
authority : at home he has the power of life and death 
over fifty slaves.” 

When I came away the boy was still busily at work, but 
he had changed the boots for knife-cleaning. He cast 
another merry smile up to me as I descended the steps— 
the king’s son with the power of life and death over fifty 
slaves. 


The Philanthropist. 

He was a sandy, fresh-complexioned man, and he entered 
the railway-carriage with an air that said plainly—“ I’m a 
talker, and when I want to talk, I talk.” 

I took cover behind my newspaper, but it was useless. 
“Beautiful morning, sir,” he began. Weakly I dropped 
my paper, and his eye, having caught mine, held me. 
“ Most extraordinary things happen to us when we least 
expect them,” he began. “ This morning, sir, I have been 
an actor in quite a little drama, and have done, I trust, 
a service to a deserving person. I was sitting on the sea-front 
soon after six enjoying the air, when a tramp seated himself at 
the other end of the bench. We began to talk, and—would 
you believe it, sir ?—that scarecrow was one of the gallant 
lads who have been fighting their country’s battles in South 
Africa—an Imperial Yeoman, starving, sir, because he 
could not get his pay. Oh, no ! It’s impossible to deceive 
me. I’ve had a long experience with Charity Organisation 
Committees. I believed the man's story. You cannot 
deceive me on those matters. What did I do ? What 
would any man in the position do ? I gave him a good 
breakfast, and then I took him to a tailor’s shop, rigged 
him out, and he’s in this train at this moment, sir, on his 
way to good employment. There will be no difficulty about 
that. I shall see to it myself. When the Government fails 
in its duty, the private citizen must step into the breach.” 

“ Did you buy his ticket ? ” I asked. “ No, sir. Begin 
by trusting a man, and he’ll soon deserve your trust. I 
gave him the money for his fare and a good cigar, which he 
is now enjoying in a third-class compartment in the rear of 
the train. When we reach London Bridge I shall take him 
straight down to the War Office, and tell them the whole 
story, and if they won’t give him his pay I’ll find the money 
out of my own pocket. When I put my hand to the plough, 
sir, I go straight ahead.” 

We alighted at London Bridge. The platform emptied. 
But my friend’s cheerful optimism did not desert him. 
“ The poor fellow must have missed the train,” he said. 
“ I’ll telegraph.” 
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Mrs. Browning as Prophetess. 

Turs handy little reissue of one of Mrs. Browning’s later 
poems, Casa Ouidi Windows (John Lane), has a short 
preface by a fellow-poet, Mme. Duclaux, better known as 
Miss Mary Robinson. Mme. Duclaux briefly relates the 
circumstances under which the poem came to be written, 
and interprets its spirit with sympathetic enthusiasm. 
But neither here nor anywhere in the book do we find 
what is essentially needed in a good reissue of Casa 
Guidi Windows —explanation of its crowded references 
to the Italian and Florentine politics of the day; refer¬ 
ences intelligible enough at the time, but now grown 
dim as the political references of Dryden and Pope. An 
unannotated edition of Absalom and Ac/iitnphel were but 
a degree more unsatisfactory. A very little trouble would 
have removed this defect, and caused the book to supply 
a real want, which in its present form we can scarcely 
think it does. For the rest, it is well printed on good paper 
and satisfactory in all other respects. 

Casa Guidi Windows shows the turn of the tide towards 
Mrs. Browning’s final manner, fully developed in Aurora 
Leigh ; which, with all respect to Mme. Duclaux’s judg¬ 
ment, we cannot think an improvement on her previous 
manner. On the whole, it seems to us a decided change for 
the worse. In this poem it is still tentative, and even 
Mme. Duclaux frankly admits its deficiency. The poem 
is entirely political, and not unnaturally it is in Mrs. 
Browning’s rhetorical rather than her poetical style. Few 
poets can treat a political theme without falling into this 
style, which it were perhaps more accurate to call oratorical 
than rhetorical. It takes the lyric power of Shelley to 
write a Hellas , and even Shelley fell from poetry in The 
Masque of Anarchy , while he did not uniformly maintain it 
in The Revolt of Islam. Still, this would be a mere question 
of species, were the eloquence good, as Mrs. Browning’s 
sometimes is. But in this poem it is strained, tense, excited, 
often downright shrill. This defect of execution is not 
mended by the absence of construction. The poem is 
desultory, a string of reflections conditioned by passing 
events. It is a woman’s meditations on the Italian politics 
of four years, taking for starting-point that Florentine 
portion of them which she witnessed from her windows. 
But her reflections are sufficiently divagatory to embrace the 
international exhibition at the Crystal Palace, which, as we 
know, was to inaugurate an era of peace and universal brother¬ 
hood. ' Of course, the poem is intentionally desultory. But 
to compensate the absence of definite scheme, the wilful 
invertebrateness of it, there needs a felicity of execution, an 
inspired caprice, an opulent luxuriance of impulse, which 
are unfortunately lacking. A voluntary must be very rich 
in detail to excuse the deliberate lack of unity. 

Mme. Duclaux would palliate the shortcomings of style 
by having us admire Mrs. Browning in the part of pro¬ 
phetess. Now, it is true she prophecies the ultimate triumph 
of Italian unity, at a time when the cause had come to 
grief. But it needs no large power of prophecy to foresee 
that a great national movement, the chief barrier against 
which is a steadily decadent power like Austria, will 
ultimately win its way. Moreover, when one’s whole hopes 
are bound up with the success of a cause, it is human 
nature, and woman’s nature above all, to believe that the 
cause must ultimately triumph, no matter how dark its 
destinies may temporarily be. What forlorn hope but has 
had some woman to believe in it ? When we come to things 
less vague and general than the triumph of Italia Irredenta , 
Mrs Browning’s fallacy as a prophetess seems blazoned large 
over Casa Guidi Windows. She believed that the day of 
universal brotherhood was nigh at hand, the era when wars 
should cease, and thinkers replace fighters as the peaceful 
warriors of the future. It is there in black and white. 
Are we any nearer it than when she shared these generous 


illusions with a crowd of others, who mistook the craven¬ 
ness of the stay-at-home bourgeois, anxious to fill his money¬ 
bags in peace, for a change of heart in mankind ? 

The poet shall look grander in the face 
Than ever he looked of old, when he began 
To sing that “ Achillean wrath which slew 
So mauy heroes.” 

Yet the Poet Laureate is not noticeably a better model for a 
bust than Homer. Her Britannic prophecies are peculiarly 
belied by time: 

8end abroad thy high hopes, and tby higher 
Resolves, from that most virtuous altitude, 

Till nations shall unconsciously aspire 
By looking up to thee, and learn that good 
And glory are not different. 

Is that precisely the way in which the admiring nations now 
look up to England ? 

No war! 

Disband thy captains, change thy victories, 

Be henceforth prosperous as the angels are— 

Helping, not humbling! 

Which would be excellent, were earth Heaven. But even 
the angels (if we are rightly informed) humble demons. In 
other words, Mrs. Browning’s prophecies represent the 
current enthusiasms of her age, and are no more nor less 
right than those enthusiasms. Had she lived, she would 
seemingly have been a Little Englander—unless, being the 
child of the enthusiasms of her age, she had been an ardent 
Imperialist. 

But, being withal Elizabeth Barrett Browning, she could 
not escape frequent lapses into lofty eloquence, or even rank 
poetry. Ever and again they blow on us with triumphant 
refreshment. So in the finely summarised description of 
the nations meeting at the Crystal Palace Exhibition, each 
with her characteristic product in her hand : 

Imperial England draws 

The flowing ends of the earth, from Fez, Canton, 

Delhi and Stockholm, Athens and Madrid, 

The Russias and the vast Americas, 

As a queen gathers in her robes amid 
Her golden cincture. . . . 

“ I wove these stuffs so subtly, that the gold 
Swims to the surface of the silk, like cream, 

And curdles to fair patterns. Ye behold ? ” 

“ These carpets—you walk slow on them like kings. 
Inaudible like spirits, while your foot 
Dips deep in velvet roses and such things.”— 


“ This model of a steamship moves your wonder ? 

You should behold it crushing down the brine. 

Like a blind Jove who feels his way with thunder.”— 


“ Methinks you will not match this steel of ours.”— 

*• Nor you this porcelain ! One might think the clay 
Retained in it the larvse of the flowers, 

They bud so, round the cup, the old spring way.” 

That is Mrs. Browning at her best—the large, masculine 
way which no other woman has compassed, and which she, 
ever passionately and daringly trying, only seized aright by 
fits and starts. 


You should behold it crushing down the brine 
Like a blind Jove who feels his way with thunder. 

Of what majestic grasp is that — insolently easy, not to 
be disdained of Shakespeare’s self! No other woman has 
reached her hand to such things; and Elizabeth Browning 
could not keep her grasp on them, but clutched desperately 
for them, capturing them only at moments. She was best 
when she was content with a lesser scope. But that she 
could seize such images at times, all 'honour to her fervid, 
ultra-feminine soul in a frame too weak ! In this poem 
one sees the influence of her husband beginning, not (on the 
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whole) to her advantage; making her careless of form (of 
which she was never too careful), and self-indulgent in 
jerkinesses of style, wherein she tries to copy his native 
brusqueness and abruptness. The beginning of a decline 
(as we think) largely induced by her husband ; but with 
splendid flakes of the old Elizabeth Barrett still clinging 
about her. As, indeed, even in Aurora Leigh, they did not 
abandon her. 


An Index to London.* 

Ciiaki.es Lamb’s catalogue of biblia a-biblia had in it 
enough of caprice (it included the works of Gibbon, and 
draught-boards bound and lettered on the back) to warrant 
a doubt whethe r he would have included a list of the streets 
of London in his Index. He who would have lived in London 
“ shirtless, bookless.” and who loved the “ sweet security of 
streets,” would not have despised this catalogue and republic 
of London’s place names. We say republic, for in the great 
inventory just issued by the London County Council there 
is no distinction of places. Seven Step-alley makes as 
brave a show as the Strand. The locality, postal district, 
parish, Metropolitan Borough, and Parliamentary Division 
to which Seven Step-alley belongs are immediately discover¬ 
able. And so through all the hierarchy of London. 

To allow the imagination to play over this prodigious list, 
or to indulge in any line of inquiry, is to begin without 
hope of ending. The immensity of the field from which 
the street names of London have been gathered is remark¬ 
able. The geographical world, the literary world, the 
worlds of history and biography, the green country which 
the streets have replaced, all countries and all centuries seem 
to have contributed labels to the streets of London. Yet 
the catholicity of the selections is not more striking than 
their eccentricity. Thus, the capitals of Europe are 
strangely distributed Paris gives its name to three small 
streets in Lambeth, Poplar, and Horselydown. Berlin-road 
is obscurely found in Lewisham ; St. Petersburgh-place is 
in Paddington; and Vienna-road in Bermondsey. There 
are three Roinan-roads in London. Lambeth supplies a 
Madrid-place, and Bethnal-green a Lisbon-street. Stock¬ 
holm, Christiana, Brussels, Copenhagen, and Jerusalem are 
all obscurely represented. But for an Amsterdam-street or 
a Constantinople-street even London has not found room. 

Our land and sea battles are well advertised. Seventeen 
streets named after Waterloo and sixteen after Trafalgar are 
to be found in London. Others celebrate Quebec, Alma, 
Inkermann, Lucknow, Magdala, the Khyber Pass, Khar¬ 
toum, the Congo, and Ladysmith. Even battles in which 
our arms were not engaged lend their names to quiet 
suburban streets, as Sedan and Plevna. But here, as every¬ 
where, there is no zeal, no proportion or dignity. If ever 
an historic name deserved to be borne by a London street it 
was Lucknow. Yet the only Lucknow-street is found at 
Plumstead, and dates from last year. 

It is the same in literature. Many great names have been 
casually or obscurely bestowed. Will it be believed that in 
all London the name of Shakespeare is borne by only two 
small streets, one in Lambeth and one in Stoke Newington ? 
Milton, Defoe, Addison, and Macaulay are rightly honoured 
in districts with which they were connected. Dickens is 
wasted on a small street in Battersea, and the three Byron- 
streets together do little honour to Byron. 

The best-named streets are those whose names were 
derived naturally from ancient rural names, rivers, monas¬ 
teries, trade localities, historical houses, and great political 
personages. In his pleasant introduction Mr. G. L. Gomme 
quotes examples of these from the works of Dr. Isaac 

* London County Council: List of the Streets and Places 
within the Administrative County of London. Compiled by the 
Superintending Architect of the Council. (P. S. King & Son.) 


Taylor. Mr. Gomme is certainly right wnen he says that 
the most interesting body of street names is found in the 
City. Names like Poultry, Cloth Fair, Ludgate, Artillery- 
street, Barbican, Creed-lane, Old Jewry and many more are 
eloquent of London’s past. Central and West London are 
also full of interesting names, acquired by local association. 
But attempts to bring in outside associations and thus do 
honour to personages and events of national importance have 
been few and rarely successful. 

With all their faults the street-names of London form 
a priceless index to London’s history, and the County 
Council’s list makes the Londoner glad that the soulless 
American method of naming streets by numbers is not ours. 
It is a fact that Americans are beginning to repent of this 
method, and to demand something more human. Oddly 
enough, among the vagaries of our street-names is an attempt 
which was made on the outskirts of Paddington to name a 
number of streets on the American plan. First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Avenues may still be found 
there, but the County Council has wisely suppressed the 
names of the side streets, for which the ingenious builder 
went to the alphabet. Thus his A-street has become 
Alperton-street, B-street has been re-christened Barfett- 
street, C-street is now Caird street, and so on up to P, where 
the chimera ended. 

In some way or other nearly every London place name 
has a human interest. Take the innumerable names of 
“terraces,” “cottages,” “houses,” and “villas,” which a 
few years ago asserted their individuality along the sides of 
the great suburban highways. These names have been 
mercilessly suppressed, and the houses bearing them have been 
thrown into the general numbering of the road. Yet there is 
a pathos in these names. They were essentially the pet 
names of the first builders or owners when the great arteries 
were being formed piecemeal. Upsdell’s Row, Emmett’s 
Cottages, Caroline Place, Bess Place, Artichoke Place, 
Halcyone Terrace, Harmony Cottages, Pear Tree Terrace, 
Hobnob Place, and hundreds of such names, now abolished, 
but here carefully recorded, tell the tale of first ownership 
in the suburban highways. 

The total number of names recorded is 23,000, and it 
is difficult to over-estimate the value of the list to the 
student of London. We have touched only the fringe of 
its interest and suggestiveness. 


Correspondence. 


The Irish Brogue. 


Sir, —I have read with much interest the clever a 1 tide in 
your last week’s issue on “ The Irish Brogue,” and ask space 
to express my opinions on the matter—opinions gathered 
mainly from personal experience. 

1. It would scarcely appear that Cromwell’s troopers to 
any great extent influenced the “ English ” spoken by their 
Celtic neighbours. It is probable that most of the Ironsides 
came from the heart of the East Midlands (my native dis¬ 
trict), and spoke much as common folk of that locality did 
within my own recollection. They would say “ yow ” for 
“ you ” ; “ gree-at ” for “ great ” ; “ throm ” for “ from ” ; 
“ davvel ” for “ devil.” Tone of enunciation they certainly 
failed to convey. They would speak “ low down ” as the 
clowns of the East Midlands speak to this day. And the 
Irishman, as a rule, “ twitters ” his English. I think the 
peasant of the Pale would have so pious a dread, so holy a 
hatred of the stern settlers, that as far as possible he would 
shun contact with them. 

2. I have never heard an Irishman say “ complate.” In 
certain districts of Ireland the broad “ a ” sound is given to 
“ ea,” but not to “ ee ” or “ ie.” The Kerry peasant may say 
“ mate ” for “ meat,” but not for “ meet ” ; indeed, he will 
pronounce the “ ee ” or “ ie ” with beautiful distinctness. 
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3. There has always been a deal of bad “ brogue ” written 
by Englishmen. Barham wrote : “ Alderman Harmer, and 
that swat* charmer.” 

G. W. Steevens wrote “ praste,” evidently assuming that 
as the Celt says “ baste ” for “ beast,” he will say “ praste ” 
for “priest,” whereas he is more likely to say “ priesht.” 

Thackeray, super-excellent at depicting Irish character, 
made his Irishmen speak impossible brogue. He blended 
the barbarisms of a dozen dialects in the mouth of Captain 
Costigan. Kipling did much the same with Mulvaney. 
English dabblers in brogue copied Thackeray for years; 
then they copied Kipling ; and when the inimitable Dooley 
‘'came to the fore” they took a fresh turn, and made all 
their Irishmen speak the brogue of Mayo. The broganeer 
of the English stage is past praying for. I heard at a 
London theatre the other day Peggy O’Dowd, of Dublin or 
thereabouts, mouthing a mixture of Cork and Connaught.— 
I am, &c., Gkorok Bartram. 


Sib, —In the very interesting paper on “The Irish 
Brogue” in your current number ttiere is, I think, an 
inadequate reference to the Irish use of the word “ sure.” 
It has the sense, no doubt, of “ sure ” as used by Shake¬ 
speare (“ Sure ’tis the echo of some yawning grave by 
Dryden (“ Great wit to madness sure is near allied ”), and 
Dr. Johnson in the lines quoted. But it has a very subtle 
meaning besides, somewhat like main in French, but with 
more body in it. I may analyse it in this way : It is like 
“ well ” in English at times. For instance : “ Sure I was 
going down and I saw the soldiers.” Again, it is expostulatory, 
as in answer to a question : “ Why did you not go ? ” 
“ Sure I did go.” Here it is a kind of shorthand symbol, 
meaning much more than “but” would mean. It suggests : 
“Why on earth do you say such a thing P ” Then it has 
a gracious meaning, which has no equivalent: “ Sure, I’ll 
do myself, don’t mind “ Sure, I told you so.” And, 
finally, it has an emphatic argumentative force: “ Sure, 
that cannot be ”—again quite untranslatable. 

Your article steers so clear of rocks that I think all these 
meanings must be in the writer’s mind; but no English 
student of Irish modes of speech seems capable of appre¬ 
ciating these delicate differences. I may add that every 
meaning has a tone and inflection peculiar to itself.—I 
am, &c., John F. Taylor. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 


u Insanity in Literature.” 

Sib,—W ill you allow me to answer a question put by 
Mr. E. A. Bennett in the Academy of September 14 : 
“ Can anyone swear, hand on heart, that he has not found 
Le Desastre tedious ” ? 

I can. I read it with breathless interest when it first 
appeared, and again last year. Les Troagons du Glaive, the 
second of this series of P. and Y. Mvrgueritte, I find almost 
as enthralling, though it has not the same sustained interest 
of narrative. But some of the episodes are very fine. The 
death of the little Moblot, for example. 

And surely it is too sweeping an assertion that there are, 
“ with the possible exception of Zola,” only two great 
writers of French fiction left—Bourget and Anatole France. 
And to call that exquisite stndy of a woman’s mind and 
heart, Le Jardin Secret, a fairly good book 1 

I feel that it may be impertinent in an outsider to write 
to you ; and yet you may care to have for once the views 
of a woman in the drawing-room, which I take to be the 
feminine equivalent of the man in the street.—I am, &c., 

Pauline Melhuish. 

137, Avenue du Roule, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


The First American Edition of the 
“ Rubaiyat.” 


Sin,—In the kindly notice of my little Bibliography of 
Edward FitzGerald, which appeared in your issue of 
September 28, you seemed to regret the omission of any 
of the American editions of FitzGerald’s works. This 
omission I shall endeavour to repair in the unlikely event of 
another edition of the book being called for, and in the 
meantime I venture to ask for the hospitality of your 
columns for a description of the first American edition, for 
a sight of which I am indebted to the courtesy of a corre¬ 
spondent from the States. The title-page and collation are 
as follows : 

“ Rubaiyat | of | Omar Khayyam, | the Astronomer-Poet 
of Persia. | Rendered into English Verse. | Second Edition.” | 
Title-page, p. [i.J ; p, [ii. blank]; [Introduction], pp. [iii.J 
—xviii. ; Text, pp. [1 ]—23; p. [24 blank] ; Notes, 
pp. [25]—30. There is no date, or publisher’s or printer’s 
name, and the size is as near as possible that of the second 
English edition of 1808 , which, in the arrangement of its 
contents, it will be observed it strictly follows. It is bound 
in very dark blue leather, with cut edges, but whether this 
is the original binding or not I am unable to say. 

Inserted in the book is the printed copy of a letter, dated 
January 20, 1900, addressed by .Mr. F. F. D. Albery to the 
Editor of the State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, which appeared 
in that journal on the following day. As it records an 
interesting chapter in the history of the “ Omarian cult,” 
you may perhaps be able to find room for it: 


A communication signed by De Witt Miller and 
published in the State Journal of the 13th inst,, calls for 
information regarding an edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, printed in Columbus about 1870. I am happy 
to give Mr. Miller and the readers of the State Journal the 
facts in regard to that publication, which is no doubt the 
first American edition or reprint of FitzGerald’s version, 
or of any other for that matter. 

Some time in the latter part of 1809, or the early part of 
1870, there were living at the house of Mrs. Dr. Little, in 
this city, Colonel James Watson, General W. A. Knapp, 
and Mr. E. L. De Witt. At about this time there was 
published in the North American Review an account of the 
FitzGerald version, published by Quaritch in London in 
1808, and called the Second Edition, which fell under their 
eyes and was discussed in the way usual to literary folk. 
The exquisite beauty of the lines, as well as the depth of 
philosophy contained in the seutimeuts expressed, struck 
home, and the readers were captured at once. But the 
review was only a partial revelation, aud did not contain 
the whole of the FitzGerald Quatrains, and the thirst for 
more became unappealable until finally a bookseller in 
New York was commissioned to get copies of the Quaritch 
publication. 

In due time these came, and they were so fascinated 
with the whole collection that nothing would do but their 
friends must also know and love the clear-voiced Persian, 
who had struck so true a chord. Among their other 
friends, Dr. Loving, of this city, was soon converted, and 
as Quaritch had written that the copies he had sent were 
the last ones of this edition, it was decided to have some 
copies priuted in as near an exact imitation of the original 
as possible. Colonel Watson took the lead, and the work 
was entrusted to Mr. Richard Nevins, who soon produced 
almost an exact copy—accented type and all—of Quaritch’s 
Second Edition. 

In the meantime the gentlemen named had asked some 
of their friends to become partners in the literary piracy, 
and several others joined their company, among them 
Henry C. Taylor, W. P. Little, and myself. There were 
others, but this was thirty years ago (the book was 
published some time between 1870 and 1873), and memory 
halts at the door of identification. 

There were only 100 copies printed, and of these we 
each took as many as we cared to pay for, and in time they 
were distributed among our friends, with no idea that the 
little volumes would ever become important or valuable. 

When Friedrich von Bodenstedt, the Gorman diplomat. 
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? oet, and translator of Omar, was in this country' in 1881 , 
showed him my copy and told him something about it, 
and he was greatly pleased to know that in far-off America, 
and many years before he had published his translation of 
the Rubaiyat, there was forming the nucleus of an Omar 
Khayyam cult. In token of his appreciation he gave me 
an autograph copy of hiB most striking version of the 
Rubaiyat, which I cherish as one of my most valued 
possessions. 

In connection with Mr. Miller’s reference to the value 
of these early editions, it is interesting to note that Colonel 
Watson saved from the printer’s waste-basket the original 
leaves of his Quaritch, from which the Columbus edition 
was printed, and which he had cleaned and rebound, and 
Mr. De Witt has also preserved his copy, and although 
Mr. Miller estimates the market value of the plain little 
pamphlet at §100, you may, if you know either of these 
gentlemen, p r ove my assertions of the fact, and at the 
same time see a homely little pamphlet of a few pages, 
which is worth a membership of the Columbus Club or the 
price of a good horse. 

I am quite sure there must still be in existence in 
Columbus a number of copies of this pirated Columbus 
edition, and I shall be glad to have, for possible future use, 
information concerning these fugitive copies of what 
FitzCera’d himself called an “ Epicurean Eclogue in a 
Persian Garden.” 

1 conclude with an echo of Mr. Albery’s aspiration, and 
shall be indebted to anyone who can give me information 
regarding other important American editions, critical 
comments, or reviews relating to the object I have in view, 
which perhaps it may be as well to state is the bibliography, 
not of Omar Khayyam, but of Edward FitzGerald—I am, &<•, 

W. F. Prideai x. 

1, West Cliff Terrace, Ramsgate. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 107 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea in the following com¬ 
petition : 

“ We publish this week a special supplement, containing publishers’ 
announcements for the autumn season. From the lists therein printed 
we ask our readers to pick out what, in their opinion, promise to be: 
(") The two most interesting biographies. 

(/,) The two most interesting works of history. 

(r) The two most interesting works of travel. 

(d) The two most interesting religious works. 

(e) The two most interesting novels. 

(/) The two most interesting books for children. 

“ To the competitor whose selection most nearly resembles that pro¬ 
duced by a collation of all replies received a cheque for a guinea will 
be sent.” 

After an exhaustive examination of the ninety-eight lists sent in we 
find that the governing or plebiscite list comes out as follows : 

Biography. Votes. 

Graham Balfour. “ Life of Robert Louis Stevenson.” (Methuen.) 60 
S. Paget. “ Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget ” 

(Longmans.) . .42 

History. 

Andrew Lang. “ The Mystery of Mary Stuart.” (Longmans.) 62 
W. H. Fitchett. “ Tale of the Great Mutiny.” (Smith, Elder.) 14 

Travel. 

H. Rider Haggard. “ A Winter Pilgrimage.” (Longmans.) 42 
E. S. Grogan and A. H. Sharp. “ From the Cape to Cairo.” 

(Hurst & Blackett.) ... ... ... ... ... ... 26 

Religious. 

Rev. John Watson. “Life of the Master.” (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) . 41 

Rev. Principal Fairhaim. “ Philosophy of the Christian 

Religion.” Hodder & Stoughton.) .24 

Novels. 

Rudyard Kipling. “Kim.” (Macmillan.) . 70 

Lucas Mulct. “ History of Sir Richard Calmady.” (Methuen.) 38 
Children’s Books. 

Andrew Lang. “ Violet Fairy Book.” (Lonirnmns.) . 49 

Carmen Sylva. “ A Real Queen’s Fairy Book.” (Newnes.) 20 


The list which most nearly approximates to the a Vive has been 
sent in by Mr. George Salmon, Lanheme, Chelston, Torquay. Mr. 
Salmon’s list, containing nine out of the twelve books in the general 
selection, is as follows : 

(a) “ Life of R. L. Stevenson.” (Graham Balfour ) 

“ Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Pag t.” 

(/») “ The Mystery of Mary Stuart.” (Lang.) 

“The Tale of the Great Mutiny.” (Fitchett.) 

(<•) “ A Winter Pilgrimage." (Rider Haggard.) 

“ Armenia—Travels and Studies.” 

(ri) “The Life of the Master.” (John Watson, D.D.) 

“ Roads to Rome.” 

( 1 r) “Kim.” 

“ Sir Richard Calmady.” 
if) “The Violet Fairy B ><>k." 

“The Woodpigeous and Mary.” (Mrs. Moksworth.) 
Continuing the plebiscite selectiont, we fin! that the next most 
popular books in ea .it class are as follows: 

Bio graph}’. 

R. Barry O’Biien ... ... “ Lord Russell of Kill >wen ” 

H. Furuiss ... ... ... “ Confessions of a Cari laturist.” 

Hilaire Belloc. “Robespierre.” 

Leslie Stephen ... ... ... “Life and Letters of John H. 

Green.” 

Herliert Paul . “ Life of Gladstone.” 

Sidney Lee ... ... ... “Dictionary of National Bii- 

graphy ’ ’ Supplement. 

History. 

Justin McCarthy ._ ... “The Reign of Queen Ann” ” 

R. Garnett and V. E. Gosse ... “ Illustrated History of English 

Literature. ’ ’ 

J. R. Green . “ Oxford Studies.” 

H. Traill . “ Social England.” 

Edwin Hodder. “ Life of a Century.” 

J. M. Stone . “Mary I.. Queen of England.” 

Travel. 

Ed. Vizetelly. “ Cyprus to Zanzibar.” 

Douglas Sluden.“In Sicily.” 

Mrs. Alec Tweedie ... ... “ Mexico as I Saw It.” 

J. E. S. Moore. “ To the Mountains of the Moon.” 

L. Bemaeehi . “To the South Polar Regions.” 

Cuninnghame Graham ... “ A Vanished Arcadia.” 

Religious. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll. “ The Church’s One Foundation.” 

H. Fielding ... ... ... “ Hearts of Men.” 

Olive and Herbert Vivian ... “ The Romance of Religion.” 

Dr. Parker .. ... “ The Pulpit Bible.” 

Author of “ Ten Years in 

Anglican Orders.”. “ Roads to Rome.” 

Andrew Lang ... .„ ... “ Magic and Religion.” 

Novels. 

Author of “An Englishwoman’s 

Love Letters” ... ... “ A Modem Antonis.” 

Hall Caine . “ The Eternal City.” 

Author of ‘ ‘ Elizabeth and Her 

German Garden ” . “ The Benefactress.” 

Maurice Hewlett . “ New Canterbury Tales. ” 

D. Merejkowski ... ... “ The Death of the Gods.” 

S. J. Weyman. “ Count Hannibal.” 

Children’s Books. 

G. A. Henty . “ With Roberts to Pretoria.” 

R. Kearton .“ Strange Adventures in Dicky- 

Bird Land.” 

Mrs. Molesworth . “ The Woodpigeons and Mary.” 

Florence and Bertha Upton ... “The Golliwogg’s Auto-go-Cart.” 

Walter Crane. “ Goody Two Shoes Picture-book.” 

Author of “ Story of Little 

Black Sambo” . “Story of Little Black Mingo.” 


Competition No. 108 (New Series). 

Apropos of our article on another page, “ The Small Writer,” we 
offer a prize of One Guinea for the best “ Ode to Forgotten Authors.” 
The treatment of the subject is left entirely to competitors. Length, 
32 lines or less. 

Rules. 


Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Acad Ear?, 43, 
Chanoery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, Ootober 16. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other¬ 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on. 
one side of the paper only. 
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UNIFORM WITH “THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY.” 

LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES. TO BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 

LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 

In 10 volumes, blue linen, with morocco label, gilt lettered, Kilt top ; or bine 
linen, with artistio design by Paul Woodroffe, gilt top. Either style, 10s. 6d. 
net per volume. 

The unique senes of 100 PHOTOGRAVURES here given include all the 
Notable Men and Women of the last Brilliant Epoch of Scottish National Life. 
By kind permission of the Hon. Mrs MAXWELL-8CJOTT, the whole of the fine 
collection of Portraits at ABBOTSFORD (never be fore reproduced) has been 
placed at the disposal of the Publishers. A complete list is given in the 
Prospectus. 

The Text adopted is that of the Revised Edition published in 1819, in Ten 
Volumes. Tho Corrections and Emendations which were made by Lockhart in 
the Condensed Life published in 1848 will be given in Footnotes. 

The paper and type are the same as ussd for the “ EDINBURGH 
WAVERLEY.” 

ORDERS now being received. SPECIMEN VOLUMES at the Booksellers'. 

THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY. 

UNIFORM WITH THE “EDINBURGH STEVENSON.” 

THIS EDITION IS LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES, AND IS BEING RAPIDLY 
EXHAUSTED. 

In 48 vols., buckram, red morocco label, gilt lettered, gilt top, printed by 
Constable, in large type, on pure rag paper, price 6s. per vol. net. 

Each volume contains a photogravure frontispiece and a full and scholarly 
glossary. The portraits embrace about twenty authentic portraits of Sir 
Walter Scott (some never before reproduced). Portraits of prototypes of char¬ 
ade-s and of historical personages {x>rtrayed in the Novels—ft unique collect ion. 
The portraits iu this edition and in the Edinburgh Lockhart have been selected 
by Mr. J. L. CAW, of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 

Volumes I.-XII. now published. 

“ It is an edition with which Raskin would have been delighted.” 

St. James’8 Gazette . 

SPECIMEN VOLUMES at the Booksellers. 

RE-ISSUE in four handy volumes, cloth, gilt tops, at 12s. 6d. net the set. 

THE CENTENARY BURNS. 

Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON, 

TEXT, NOTES, INDICES, GLOSSARIES, and Mr. HENLEY’S ESSAY, all 
as in ORIGINAL EDITION. 

Photogravure Portrait as Frontispiece to each volume. 

“It is a rare satisfaction to sav that we possess at last the definite final 
edition of Bums .”-—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 2f> Original Etchings by 
WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A.. 12 authentic Portraits in Photogravure, and Fac¬ 
simile Reprodactions of MSS., IS STILL ON SALE, in 4 volumes, buckram, 
gilt tops, at 108.6d. each net. 

ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED in 6 Volumes at £3. 

NOW ISSUED, in 1 volume of 1,701 pp., cloth, 12s. fld. not; half-bound, 15s. net 

THE ORDNANCE GAZETTEER OF 
SCOTLAND. 

An Accurate and Graphic Description of Every Place in Scotland, Statistical, 
Biographical, and Historical. 

Edited by FRANCTS H. GROOME. 

With Large Map of Scotland and Appendix giving Abstract of the Census of 1901 
This New Edition contains the entire Text of the expensive Edition, 
with all the very full revisions of |8»:» and later. 

“ A monument of Scottish topography.”— Scotsman. 

Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net per volume. 

THE CENTURY BIBLE 

( ANNOTATED). 

General Editor - Professor W. F. ADENEY, M.A. 

“This beautiful and valuable New Testament series.”— The Bookman. 
LEADING FEATURES - 

1. Beautiful Pocket volumes. 

2 . Authorised Version in large ty{*e. 

3. Revised Version (by arrangement with the Oxford and Cambridge 

Universities), very fully Annotated. 

• 4. Introduction and Index to each volume. 

6. Each volume complete in itself, with Map. 

6. Printed at Oxford Press on pure rag paper. 

The VOLUMES NOW READY are- 

MATTHEW. By Professor W. F. Slater, M.A. 

LUKE. By Professor W. F. Apknky, M.A. 

JOHN. By Rev. J. A. M’Clymont, D.D. 

ROMANS. By Rev. A. E. Gabvie, M.A. 

PASTORAL EPISTLES. By R. F. Hobtoit, D.D. 

Any volume may be purchased separately. 

AN EDITION DE LUXE IN HANDY VOLUMES. 

LARGE TYPE. ANNOTATED. 

Price 2s. per vol. net. 

THE WINDSOR SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by HENRY N. HUDSON, LL.D. 

The Frontispiece to each volume is in photogravure. Tho volumes are bound 
in cloth, gilt tops, with beautiful design in gold. Any volume may be purchased 
separately. 

The following volumes are ready :— 

HAMLET.—CORIOL AN US.—MACBETH.—ROMEO AND JULIET.—JULIUS 
C/ESAR.—A8 YOU LIKE IT.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.— 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

T. C. & E. C. JACK.^ausewayside’ EDINBURGH, 

OR ANT BOOKSELLER. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW 

BOOK. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 

mm m mm uinstn 

•ok. It # fit. J- log 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Illustrated by 
J. LOCKWOOD 
KI PL IXO. 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON, M A 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

and other American Addresses. 

By FREDERIC HARRISON, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Brady on Tuesday. 

LIBRARY OF ENG LISH OLA SSIOS.-New Volume. 

SELECT WORKS OF 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

Comprising THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD, PLAYS, 

and POEMS. Eiited by A. W. POLLARD. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra. 3s. fid. net. 

NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 

GLORIES OF SPAIN. 

With 85 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Sheffield Telegraoh .—“ A book to get, a book to read, and a book to keep.” 

NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, fis. each. 

By the AUTHOR of “ELIZABETH and 

her GERMAN GARDEN.” 

THE BENEFACTRESS. 

Mr. Coibtxev in the Daily Ttlsgraph .—“It is difficult to describe by any 
single epithet the peculiar charm which surrounds the work of the authoress of 

‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.’.Quiet, tender, incisive, humorous. 

Triumphantly successful.” 

ROSA N. CAREY. 

HERB OF GRACE. 

Globe .— M Told in tho writer’s best and most popular nunner.” 

AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 

THE SECRET ORCHARD* 

World “ The persons are all well drawn, and the interest is great.” 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 

THE OLD KNOWLEDGE. [Beady on Tuesday. 

ERIC PARKER. 

THE SINNER AND THE PROBLEM. 

S. WEIR MITCHELL. 

CIRCUMSTANCE. 

EVELYN SHARP. 

THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 

NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 

THE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Facsimiles of Wrappers, Jco. 

In crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

Vol. I. VANITY FAIR. With Illustrations by the Antkor. 

THE BORDER EDITION OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

Edited by ANDREW LANG. 

With 250 New and Original Illustrations by Eminent Artists- 
Complete in 24 vols., crown 8vo. grpen cloth, 3s. fid. each. Also an 
Edition with the ORIGINAL ETCHINGS, in Fortnightly Volumes 
(19 ready), tastefully bound in cloth gilt, 6s. each. 

LATEST VOLUME. 

THE BET ROTHED and THE T ALISMAN. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATt’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


%* On receipt of a post-card Mr. Unwin 
will furnish the address of a local bookseller 
where any of his books may be examined . 


THE FINEST ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

GIOVANNI SEGANTINI. By L 

VTLLART. Tlio Story of his Life, together with 
76 Reproductions of his Pictures in half-tone and 
Photcgntvuies. In box, £1 Is. net. 

"Giovanni Segantini it perhaps the only artist who suc¬ 
ceeded in truly rendering the spirit and pathos of the High 
Alps. With little or no artbtic edueatiou. save for a few 
courses in drawing at the Milan Academy, he owed his artistic 
development and success entirely to his owu unaided efforts. 
His life as an artist was speut first among the ‘ Prealpi’ of 
Lombardy, where he painu-d the lives and labours of the 
peasants among whom he lived, aud then among the snow-fields 
and glaciers of the Grisous. His pictures were kept in iron 
cases scattered about on the mountain side, and lie went to 
Work, now at one, now at another, according to the effects. He 
worked in the open air summer and winter, even when the 
snow was several feet deep, and his colours froze as he laid 
them on the canvas. Ilis last illuess was contracted while 
painting his great triptych, which was to be the compendium 
of the life of man and animnls and nature in the Alps. His 
death was a great loss to art. for he was but forty years of age 
when he died ; and to Italy, for he was undoubtedly one of her 
greatest modern painters. The story of his life and workB is Bet 
forth in these pages by Mr. L. Villari." 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER ISSUE, price 6(1. 


WORKS BY 

PROF. ADOLF EARNACK. 

Now Ready, SECOND EDITION, THIRD THOUSAND 
Deray 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half leather. 12s. 6d. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 

By ADOLF HARNACK, 

Rector and Professor of Church History in the 
University, Berlin. 

Translated by THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

**Se’dom has a treatise of the sort l*een at once so suggestive 
and so stimulating. Seldom have the results of so much learn¬ 
ing been brought to bear on the religions problems which 
address themselves to the modern mind '—Pilot. 

“Anyone who reads the book will find it thoroughly religious 
in tone, full of real and living interest in mankind, and marked 
by signs of deep conviction as to the truth of Christianity iu the 
sense in which Prof. Harnack understands it.'’— Guardian. 

“These lectures are most remarkable, l»oth for the historical 
insight they display and for their elevation of tone uud pur- 
IKise ."—Liu ixiture. 

“ Magnificently translated by Mr. Saunders.These 

academical discourses are in parts more like passiouat- mission 
preaching. The eloquence carries one away.* — Church Timet. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

7 vols., demy 8vo. cloth, £3 13s. 6d.; half- 
leather, £1 7e. Ed. 

A HISTORY OF DOGMA. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 

H. G. WELLS. I A. G. HALES. 

ALBERT CHEVALIER. S. L. BEXSUSAN. 
MRS. MARY E. MANN. ‘ WILLIAM BARRY. 
And others. 


Uniform with " The Heart of the Empire.” 

ALCOHOLISM - A STUDY , in 

Heredity. Bv G. ARCH DA LL REID, MB., 
C.M.. F.R.S.E., Author of “The Present Evolution 
of Man,” Ac. Cloth, 6s. net. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

BEFORE the GREAT PILLAGE. 

and other Essays. By AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, 
D.D., Author of ” The Coming of the Friars,” Ac. 
111 ustTated. Cloth , 7 s . fid. _ 

ITALIAN CHARACTERS in the 

IS POOH of UNIFICATION. By Countess E. 
MARTINENGO CgESAltESCO. Cheap Edition. 
Cloth, 7s. fid.__ _ 


CHEAP RE ISSUE OF MRS. BRIGHTWEN’S 
BOOKS. 

WILD NATURE WON by KIND- 

NESS —MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE — 
INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN— 
GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 2s. each. _ 


A NEW LARGE EDITION JUST READY. 

A JILT’S JOURNAL. By “ Rita,” 

Author of “ Vanity: the Confession of a Court 
Modiste.” fis. _ 


LOUIS BECKE’S NEW BOOK. 

YORKE the ADVENTURER. By 

LOUIS BECKE, Author of “ By Rock and Pool,” 
Ac. (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.)_ 6a. 

THE WOULDBEGOODS. Heine 

the Further Adventures of the Treasure Seekers. 
By E. NESBIT, Authorof “ Nine Unlikely Tales.” 
With many Illustrations. C loth gilt, fis. _ 

A DOUBLE CHOICE. By James 

BAKER, Author of ‘‘John Westacott,” Ac. 
Second Edition. Cloth, fis._ 

THE BOURGEOIS. By H. de Verb 

STACK POOLE. Cloth, fis._ 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS and vil¬ 
lages of tho ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. TUIN 
aud J. G. VELD 1LEER. With many quaint 
Woodcuts. Cloth, 21s._ 


Is., paper; 2s., cloth. 

The LETTERS of HER MOTHER 

to ELIZABETH DE OMNIBUS. Bv Barry 
Pain— THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, and 
LORD WICKENH Of. By John Oliver Homii s. 
—ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN'S LOVE-LET- 
_TE US. By Barry Pain._ 

A AV ic List descriptive of Mr. UN WIN’S A UTCMN 
is just ready, and will be Sint to any 
address post free on application . 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 


By Dr. ADOLF HARNACK. 

Translated from the Third German Edition. 

Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 

“No work on Church History in recent time* has had the 
influence of Prof. Hamack’s ‘ History of Dogma.’”— Timet. 

“The first volume of this great 4 History of Dogma' we re¬ 
viewed some time ago. and it gives us equal pleasure to call 

attention to this.We take our leave of this volume by once 

more calling the attention of our readers to the admirable 
series of which it forms in itself one of the most important 
issues.”— Quarterly Rtvutc. 


NEARLY READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

MONASTICISM: 

Its Ideals and History ; 

axp 

THE CONFESSIONS OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE. 

Two Lectures by ADOLF HARNACK. 
Translated into English by E. E. KELLETT, M.A., 
F. H. MABSEILLE, Ph.D., M.A. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, demy 8vro, 2 vols., 
16s. per set. 

MYTHS OF GREECE 

EXPLAINED AND DATED 

An Embalmed History from Uranus to Perseus, 
including the Eletisinian Mysteries and the 
Olympic Games. 

By GEORGE ST. CLAIR, 

Author of “ Creation Records,” “ Buried Cities and 
Bible Countries,” &c. 

“Mr. St. Clair given an explanation of the myths of Greece 
that is universally applicable, and yet does not suffer as the sun 
and dawn theory docs, from the fact that the same allegory is 
found repeated indefinitely. The case is a strong one, argued 
with ingenuity aud industry, and capable of being under¬ 
stood by readers whose astronomical knowledge is Blight.” 

Scotsman. 

" The book is a remarkable product of industry, ingenuity, 
and erudition. It overflows with conjecture, but it is also a 
mine of information and n work that may be studied with uq- 
failing satisfaction and delight."— Notes and tfutries. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Finally Revised, with Portrait. 

11th Thousand.16s. 

PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. Revised and En¬ 
larged 6th Thousand .384. 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols.5tli Thousand 36s. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 4th Thousand 21a 

Ditto. Vol. II. 3rd Thousand.lftg 

Ditto. Vol. III. 2nd Thousand .. .. .. 16s. 

PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. 2 vols. 2nd Thousand .. 17s 0d. 

JUSTICE. (Separately!. .. .. «s. 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 21st Thousand .. .. 10s 6d- 

EDUCATION. Library Edition. 7th Thousand .. 6s. 

Ditto. Cheap Edition. 41st Thousand .. 2a. 6d. 

ESSAYS 3 vols. 6th Thousand .. Each vol. 10s. 

SOCIAL STATICS and MAN *-. STATE.108. 

THE MAN v. THE STATE. (Separately.) 14th Thou¬ 
sand.la. 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Edition .. .. 6 a 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street Oxford. 


Messrs NISBET <& CO. 

have just published the Com¬ 
plete Edition of 

The Dolly Dialogues. 

By ANTHONY HOPE. 

A New Series, with 4 New Dialogues, and 
with 8 fine Illustrations by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Extra crown 8vo, 6 *. 

NOTE.- A SPECIAL PRESENTATION EDITION. 

• printed on large paver , of demy 8 vo size, with 
18 Jine Illustrations by Mr. Christy, and with a 
beautiful binding specially designed, 10*. 6d. net. 

The Childhood of 

Queen Victoria. 

6 *. By Mrs. GERALD GURNEY. 6s. 
Daintily bound and illustrated with 
several Portraits. 

“ It has been left for Mrs. Gurney to lift a veil from 
the child life of Queen Victoria, which enables one to 
get a knowledge of her Majest y’s education such as no 
previous biographer has been in a position to furnish.'' 

Scotsman. 

Unstoried in History. 

Portraits of some Famous Women of the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. 

6 S. By GABRIELLE FESTING. 6s. 

“ It is a book you will read to the last word, and 
thank the writer.”— Academy. 


A Union of Hearts. 

68. By KATHARINE TYNaN. Os. 

“ It may be doubted if ever Katharine Tynan herself 
has written a more fascinating tale.”— Scotsman. 

“Mrs. Hinksou’s agreeable writing is 6een at its 
best, in this simple a- d touching story, which can. 
hardly be read without pleasure.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


Wheels of Iron. 

By L. T. MEADE Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lord Roberts: 

A Life for Boys. 

By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 
Illustrate). Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

" The book is oue which boys of all ages will reacilv 
devour."— Westminster Gazette. 

The Key to the Riddle. 

A Historical Story of Huguenot Days. 

By MARGARET COMRIE. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 

“Introduces some exceedingly interesting char¬ 
acters, whoso adventures captivate our interest and 
sympathy from the outset, and do not relax their hold 
on them till the very end.”— Glasgow Herald. 

Second La rge Edit ton. complet ing 20 9 QOQ, 
in the press. 

The Story of 

Little Black Mingo 

A Coloured Book for Children. 

By the AUTHOR of “THE STORY of 
LITTLE BLACK SAMBO.” 

In decorative cloth binding, super-royal 32mo 

is. 6d. 

This little picture story book is a companion to 
“ Little Black irarnbo,” which has attained such creat 
popularity. _ 

J. NISBET & CO., Ltd , 21, Berners Street, W. 
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The Literary Week. 

A paragraph about the serious condition of Ibsen’s 
health has run round the Press lately. We were told, on 
the authority of a letter written by Dr. Georg Brandes, that 
he had but a few weeks to live, that he had written an 
apologia, and, in a fit of rage, had burnt it, with other details. 
We now learn, on the authority of Mr. Archer, who has 
been at some pains to get at the facts, that the letter from 
Dr. Brandes was a fabrication from beginning to end, and 
that Ibsen, so far from being in extremis, is “ able to take 
daily drives, and is in very fair health for a man of his 
years.” 


Mr. Quilt,er Couch will write on George Eliot for 
Messrs. Blackwood’s series of Modern English Writers, in 
the place of Mr. Sidney Lee, who has been obliged to 
relinquish the task owing to ill-health. 


Tiik play which Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr. George Moore 
have written in collaboration for the Irish Literary Theatre 
movement iB being rehearsed by Mr. Benson’s company, 
and will be produced in Dublin at an early date. 

Here is a novelty in autobiographies. Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti has prepared a blank verse translation of the auto¬ 
biography that the father of Dante Gabriel Rossetti wrote in 
“ poetic Italian.” 


Mr. Kipling was not very happy in his poem of eleven 
stanzas, called “ The Reformers,” which he published in the 
Times last Saturday. It was merely an amplification of this 
“ extract from a private letter ” which prefaced the poem : 

The men who have been through this South African mill 
will no longer accept the old outworn explanations. They 
know too much, and it is to them we must look, when they 
come back, for the real work of reform in every direction. 

Here are the final stanzas : 

The yoke he bore shall press him still, 

And long ingrained effort goad 
To find, to fashion and fulfil 
The cleaner life, the sterner code. 

Not in the camp hie victor;/ lies — 

The world f unheeding his returnJ 
Shall see it in his children's eyes 
And from his grandson's lips shall learn ! 

Does Mr. Kipling really believe that fighting in South 
Africa is a spiritual purge for our soldiers ? 


Wb rather like Dr. Duff, of Bradford. He complained to 
the Congregational Union on Thursday that there is not 
“a really good bookshop in the West Riding.” By that 
the learned doctor proceeded to explain that he meant 
that “ there was no shop into which you could walk and ask 
to see what they had on Plato.” Dr. Duff may care to 
know that even in mighty London they will offer yon Letts's 
as a substitute for Pepys's Diary, which “ we don’t Btock, 
Sir.” 


If British writers were in the habit of settling their 
differences with the duelling sword, we should, probably, be 
looking forward to a graceful encounter between Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Mr. Stephen Gwynn. Apropos of Mr. 
Lang’s Life of Tennyson, Mr. Gwynn, in the Daily News, 
makes himself the mouthpiece of “the younger critics,” 
about whose ways Mr. Lang seems to be in some distress. 
Certainly there would be an encounter between Mr. Lang 
and “ W. R. N.,” of the British Weekly , who remarks : “ It 
is with a kind of despair that one reads and criticises this 
book. Below a certain depth Mr. Lang could net possibly 
sink. In his most jaded hour he would have something 
worth hearing to say on almost any subject.. ..” Both Mr. 
Lang and “ W. It. N.” have had many duelistic experiences 
—with the pen. 


Not the least interesting portions of Mr. Graham Balfour’s 
Life of R. L. Stevenson (just published) are the references to 
the literary projects that were never carried out. After the 
production of Deacon Brodie Stevenson proposed to busy 
himself with the following plays : 

“ Honour and Aims ” : Drama in Three Acts. 

“ The King of Clubs ” : Drama in Four Acts. 

“ Pepy’s Diary ” : Comedy. 

“The Admirable Crichton”: Romantic Comedy in 
Five Acts. 

“ Ajax ” : Drama in Four Acts. 

“The Passing of Vanderdecken” : (Legend!) in Four 
Acts. 

“ Farmer George ” : Historical Play in Five Acts. 

“TheGunpowder Plot ” : Historical Play. 

“ Marcus Aurelius ” : Historical Play. 

“ The Atheists ”: Comedy. 

“ The Mother-in-Law ” : Drama. 

“ Madam Fate” : Drama in a Prologue and Four Acts. 

“ Madam Destiny.” 

“ Farmer George ” was to have covered the whole reign of 
George the Third, ending with a scene in which the mad 
king recovered for a while his reason. 

It is reported that a woman publisher has begun business, 
and has the satisfaction of seeing her name on title-pages. 
Not only is she her own publisher, but she is her own 
advertisement manager and “ traveller.” Why not ? 

A Real Queen's Fairy Book is certainly a good title for 
the volume of fairy tales which the Queen of Roumania is 
about to publish through Messrs. Newnes. 

The following will be the first three productions by the 
Stage Society this winter : 

“ Mrs. Warner’s Profession,” by Bernard 8knw. 

“ The Marrying of Ann Leete,” by H. Granville Barker. 

“ La Nouvelle Idole,” by Francois de Curel. 


We take the following from the Daily Mail : 

At the annual meeting of the Christian Foreign Mis¬ 
sionary Society at Minneapolis, yesterday, the treasurer’s 
report showed that theie was a decrease of over £-0,000 
compared with the report of a year ago. 

The chairman of the society said that Mr. Mark Twain 
was directly responsible for this falling-off, through his 
criticisms of missionary work. 
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No writer of fiction who has anything to say is likely to 
escape notice in these days. Even comparatively obscure 
foreign novelists are watched from afar, and if their works 
can be sold they are immediately translated. Probably 
very few English people have heard of Peter Rosegger, the 
Austrian novelist. His tale called The Foreign Schoolmuster 
has just been issued by Messrs. Putnams with an auto¬ 
biographical preface, from which we glean some quaint par¬ 
ticulars of Rosegger’s rise in the world. Horn in Steinmark, 
Austria, he was apprenticed to a travelling tailor—no bad 
way, we should think, of preparing to write stories. But of 
story-writing as a profession young Rosegger had not even 
a glimmering idea. Yet he loved books, and seems in¬ 
stinctively to have acted on Buffon’s maxim: “When I 
want a book, I write one.” In his peasant hut, or in his 
workshop, amid the resinous odours of the forest, or 
wherever he might be, the bov communed with himself, 
pen in hand, and brought forth a whole library of books. 
There were twenty-four “ magnificent volumes,” all written 
with ink made from soot, and illustrated with pencil draw¬ 
ings, which he coloured with a brush made from his own 
hair. At last, when he was twenty-six years old, Rosegger 
awoke and remembered and understood ; in short, he re¬ 
solved to lead the literary life. As a first step, he married 
and produced children. His wife died, but his work was 
his salvation ; he built himself a little house and married 
again. “ More children came, and, as my hair whitened, I 
was surrounded by a lively circle of gay, young people.” 
Incidentally, Rosegger wrote forty volumes, edited a monthly 
magazine for twenty-three years, and gave readings from 
his works. lie says his books are not so impassioned as 
they were; but he hopes the critics will call them Frisch 
11 i/ssrr. Which seems very “good going.” 


Thu Literary Agent is again being asked to show cause 
why he should not be abolished. Apropos of which, a 
writer in the Weekly Sun tells an amusing story. A certain 
well-known London editor does not like to do business with 
Literary Agents. He was starting a new periodical, and 
wrote to a well-known author for a short story. “ Of 
course,” said the well-known author, “you can have a short 
story. 60 to my agent and arrange terms.” The editor 
wrote back : 44 I never deal with agents. I consider it wrong 
in principle. An author ought to be able to do his own 
business without the intervention of an agent.” The author 
was annoyed, and wrote that he understood the editor’s new 
periodical was to appear next Monday. “ That is so,” re¬ 
turned the editor. “ What of it '< ” “ Oh, nothing,” 

replied the author, “ only, as I respect your scruples about 
dealing with agents, I shall decline to order your periodical 
from the newsagent, and will buy it from you direct if you 
will be waiting for me on my doorstep about ten o’clock 
next Monday.” The rest was silence. 


Or 1 da’s dispute with Messrs. Chatto & Windus raises an 
interesting question to which there are two sides. As the 
owners of the copyright in Ouida’s novel Wanda, Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus sold the dramatic rights in the story to 
Mr. Walter Reynolds, whose dramatic version of the story, 
called “ The Sin of a Life,” is being played at the Princess’s 
Theatre. Ouida wrote indignantly to the Morning Post 
complaining of this use of her story, remarking : “ I should 
have supposed that 4 copyright ’ included solely the power to 
produce a work in book form, and reproduce it in similar 
form ; it seems impossible to me that the word 4 copyright ’ 
means the right of a publisher to license an adaptation of 
the work.” Mr. Chatto has explained the position of his 
firm as follows to an interviewer: “Mr. Walter Reynolds 
told us that he wished to prepare a dramatic version of 
Wanda, and that he further desired to use certain portions of 
the dialogue of the book. In granting him the right to 


employ such dialogue we were acting perfectly and beyond 
all question within our powers as holders of the copyright. 
Whether Ouida must know that perfectly well or not I 
cannot say. Who can tell what she must or must not know ? 
As far as we are concerned, the matter is at an end.” 


The art of fitting a Bible text to a special occasion has 
been carried to considerable heights of ingenuity, but not 
often higher than by Dr. Reed Mackay when he preached to 
the crew of Shamrock II. on the Sunday before the races for 
the America Cup. The reverend gentleman took as his text 
Isaiah xxxiii. 2 ;i: 44 Their tacklings are loosed ; they could 
not well strengthen their mast; they could not spread the 
sail; then is the prey of a great spoil divided; the lame 
take the prey.” Dr. Mackay said this was a prophecy of 
victory for Shamrock, the last clause being applicable to Sir 
Thomas Lipton, who was lame from the effects of an accident. 


A beauty-pi! I7.E contest is one of the latest American 
devices for pushing a noyel. It has been adopted by Messrs. 
Small, Maynard & Co. in their novel Sylvia : The Story of 
an A meriran ('auntess. The story is a present-day one, and 
is laid in Venice, on the Rivera, and in Southern California. 
The heroine is described as 44 the most beautiful woman in 
Europe.” As no artist is likely to realise that description 
in a manner to convince everybody, the publishers have 
asked twelve artists to make their own drawings of the 
heroine. These pictures are all reproduced as illustrations 
in the book. Each reader is invited to choose from among 
the pictures the one which, in his judgment, is the best con¬ 
ception of the heroine, and to indicate, on a slip furnished 
with the book, the order in which he thinks all the others 
should rank. The person whose list comes nearest to the 
choice of the majority will receive five hundred dollars. 


Giving away the plot of a novel is understood to be for¬ 
bidden to the reviewer, but in America they are less scru¬ 
pulous or more generous. “ The Plots of the Latest 
Novels ” is a heading in the New York Journal's Saturday 
literary supplement. Beneath it the plots of three novels 
are calmly described in detail down to the final solutions, 
death-beds, marriages, and the discovery of missing wills. 


Mns. Meynelb did not find beauty in the Atlantic cloud- 
land while crossing the Atlantic. In a characteristic article 
on “Atlantic Skies” in the Pall Mall Gazette, she reports 
of the clouds as follows : 

And the strangest thing is the lack of beauty. How¬ 
ever shaped, however coloured—and the shape is wild, the 
colour is strong—the Atlantic skies evade the eyes that are 
lifted to see beauty as the oldest sight in heaven. Most 
familiar of all things, beauty is out of sight. 

From the “ promenade deck,” the fourth story of the 
great liner, you see some distance—much further, that is, 
than the little circle of the old seafarer. And all you see 
is grey or blue, after a pattern, you know. The ocean is 
not Btrange to the eye, except only in the haste to which 
he is compelled. Twenty-one miles an hour and more is 
the wave driven, and you see no space of all ocean as it 
lies, at peace. But, in spite of these thousands of miles 
of hail and fitrewell, the ocean is your old friend, even if 
you are at odds with the sky. 

On the natural fears of the landsman who realises the 
vast depths of the sea, Mrs. Meynell says : 


To the unused it must needs be grave to wake at night 
and feel the deep; but the gravity is not awful if one 
should be accustomed, on dry land, to remember the 
heavens under the earth ; the moon below, the stars below, 
flashing upon the Milky Way below. Beneath the deep, 
beneath the land, beneath the house and the secure bed, 
the sun ! 
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Mrs. Mkyneix continues: 

Indeed, it is not on earth nor amid her waters, her 
mountains or her fires, that her children have their finest 
fears; but among the inaccessible and unknown heavens. 

No, the ocean is a manifest friend, buoying the racing 
ship with the power of his depth. You may find nothing 
wilder on the way than a single solitary storm ; the ship 
charges it, carries it, and swoeps into the further calm. It 
is a sea of chances; with one thing only most strangely 
steadfast, albeit soft, sensitive, curving and waving like a 
sea-plant in the flood—water within water; wavering, 
swinging, dividing one age-long way, while the centuries 
alter mountains—the Gulf Stream rushing warmly to 
nourish England in the East. 


Our readers may amuse themselves by guessing what 
living writer is referred to in the following tirade : 

He can lisp the Accents though he cannot breathe the 
Spirit of the middle Ages: but be will not endure a 
close Inspection. Regard his Gauds a second Time, and 
they reflect no more than sullen Pebbles forsaken by the 
Tide; probe the Poppinjay and you restrict him to tho 
Prattle of a Parrot afflicted with the Pip. Where Signs of 
the Times are mostly discouraging and the favourite Baal is 
Novelty, at whose Shrine the Vulgar delight to sacrifice all 
that is sacred or traditional, Hopes might be insinuated by 
this Fact, That a popular Author finds it profitable to ape 
venerable Classicks. We may not despair of a Public that 
yearns, however unconsciously, for the hallowed Tunes, 
even though, from long Disuse, the Ear remains unable 
to distinguish the false from the true Note. But we 
must reprobate the heretiek Prophet, who, taking Advan¬ 
tage of that good Instinct, debauches it with horrid 
Discords, beside which Wayncr were musical or Mr. Kipling 
poetical. 

To go down, all flags flying, with Wagner and Mr. Kipling 
were to make a good end. However, ’tis but another 
storm in the Rambler's tea-pot. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hale can be heartily congratulated 
on their new twenty-volume edition of the works of Samuel 
Richardson. There is not much to say (as there ought not 
to be) about the format. It is neat and satisfactory ; a very 
pleasing shade of red has been chosen for the covers ; and 
for the illustrations the publishers have wisely gone to those 
of an older day, reproducing them by photogravure. Pamela, 
fills four volumes, Clarissa Harlows nine volumes, and Sir 
Charles Grandison seven volumes. Seventy-eight illustra¬ 
tions are distributed through the set. To the first volume 
of Pamela Miss Ethel M. M. McKenna contributes an 
interesting biography. So great, she tells us, was the 
furore created by Pamela that “ at Slough the village black¬ 
smith undertook to read the story aloud for the benefit of 
his less-lettered neighbours, who every evening gathered 
round the forge for the purpose. So intense was the excite¬ 
ment manifested when Pamela was finally married to her 
pursuer that the general joy found expression in ringing the 
church bells as for a festival.” Pamela cannot so move us 
to-day, but it is a matter for congratulation that the works 
of this master of fiction can now be had in a form so 
complete and attractive. 


Mr. R. B. Marhton, of the firm of Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Fetter-lane, E.C., will be pleased to send to any 
applicant particulars of a scheme which is now on foot for 
placing a memorial of Mr. R. D. Blackwood in Exeter 
Cathedral. He suggests that the memorial should take the 
form of a marble tablet with a medallion portrait or bust 
and a suitable inscription, and that any balance after 
defraying its cost should be invested for the benefit of the 
Authors’ Benevolent Fund, which has recently been 
established in connection with the Society of Authors. 


Mr. Punch has framed the chapter of a novel based on 
some remarks in our issue of September 24. We then 


wrote : “ Probably one of the characteristic features of the 
new novel will be the relegation of the element of sex love 
to a subsidiary place. It may be that current fiction has 
rather exaggerated the importance of the love of a man for 
a maid. It is open to doubt if, in most lives, love is the 
be-all and end-all of existence.” Mr. Punch introduces us 
to Mr. Pendleton Pigot, who, in the 39th chapter of a 
“probable” novel, has begun to give to love that place in 
his affairs which we described as “ subsidiary ” : 

He stretched out his hand and pressed the electric bell 
for his secretary. 

“ By the bye, Ogleton,” he said, as the young man 
entered, “ what was the name of that young lady I told 
you to remember ? ” 

The secretary turned hastily some leaves of his notebook. 

“Miss Sylvia Flindrios, Sir.” 

“Ah! I fancy I was rather struck by her general 
deportment.” A pause. 

“ It was at Monte Carlo, in ’97, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ The memo is dated June in the following year, Sir, at 
Aix.” 

“Oh,” said Pendleton, calmly, “One meets so many 
people. I believe I jotted down a few particulars for 
future reference. Have you them handy ?’ ’ 

Ogleton has them handy, and they consist of a list of pros 
and cons on the matrimonial qualifications of Miss Sylvia 
Flindries. He reads them aloud, and the conversation 
continues : 

“Just type a noto, Ogleton.” 

“ Are you thinking of marrying, Sir ? ” inquired he, 
with the privilege of an old employe. 

“ I had some such idea,” answered Pendleton, with a 
half smile of good nature. “ If you remember, next 
Wednesday week is the one day Bet aside out of the year 
for such trivialities as infect our modem life. Matrimony 
is one of them, to which love-making was an insensate 
preliminary in my boyhood’s days, and a great deal of 
the fiction concocted during that flimsy period of our 
history was devoted to it. I intend to get married. I 
have been meaning to do so for some years past, but 
being occupied by so many important affairs has put the 
idea out of my head. It’s a thing I believe one ought 
to do, so I want to do it, and have done with such non¬ 
sense once and for all. Just drop a nice note to Miss 
Flindries, enclosing in tabulated form my conception of 
her advantages and disadvantages, and say I intend to 
get married on Wednesday week, and would be happy to 
give her the first refusal of myself. Ask her to enclose 
the last six photos she has had taken of herself, as I only 
vaguely remember what she is like. Say that I consider 
she could be adapted to my few domestic wants, and if 
she is desirous of seeing my houses and property I should 
be most happy to personally conduct her over them, and 
reply to the best ot my ability to any questions she may 
think it necessary to ask.” 

“ Remind Miss Flindries of all the sources for acquaint¬ 
ing herself of my character, and enclose extracts from red 
books. &c., with a stamped and addressed envelope in case 
of rejection. State that an early reply will oblige, as in 
the event of Miss Sylvia Flindries declining my offer, I 
have other ladies on my list (though I freely confess none 
with so few disadvantages) to whom a similar offer will be 
extended. That is all. I shall leave all the details of the 
ceremony in your hands Remind me that I have an 
appointment to be married on Wednesday week, and post 
me up in the bride’s family history. And now we can 
return once more to the normal features of our modem 
civilised life.” 


The second annual Huxley lecture of the Anthropological 
Institute will be delivered by Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., at 
the rooms of the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, on 
October 29, at 8.30 p.m. The subject chosen by the 
lecturer is “The Possible Improvement of the Human 
Breed under the Existing Conditions of Law and Sentiment.” 

* Tickets may be obtained on application at the Institute, 

3, Hanover-square. The chair will be taken by Lord 
Avebury. 
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Mr. Rider Harvard's letters to the Daily Express, 
which appeared under the title Hark to the Land, will not be 
re-issned in their present form. Mr. Haggard, however, 
hopes in the course of next year to publish, under the title 
of Rural England , a work dealing fully with the results of 
his investigations into the agricultural and social conditions 
of the majority of the English counties, and incorporating 
the substance of the letters. Messrs. Longmans wall publish 
the volume. 


Gabriele D’Annunzio, we learn from a telegram to the 
rail Mall Gazette, is likely to find himself involved in a 
duel, as the first-fruits of his new tragedy of “ Francesca da 
Rimini.” It appears that some of the papers have published 
details scarcely fair to the author. Not unnaturally the 
latter has spoken, and also written, with some freedom 
upon this breach of manners, and now it is the turn of the 
editors to be offended. With respect to one of them, the 
Rex to del Carliao, of Bologna, Signor d’Annunzio has been 
exceptionally severe—so much so that the editor has sent a 
couple of friends to request explanations. 


Tiff, Queen Victoria Birthday Book will contain an 
anthology of sentences spoken or written by her late 
Majesty. 


Messrs. Virtue & Co. have entered the field of cheap 
decorative classics with a series, called “ The Turner House 
Classics.” The format adopted is strikingly original and 
attractive, being a bold, yet delicate, effect in black, white, 
and red. The covers will, however, vary in pattern with 
each book, while preserving the same general effect. The 
size is <;? in. by 4 in. The series will be edited by Mr. 
William Macdonald, and a critical monograph will be pre¬ 
fixed to each volume. The first volume (Brel Ifarte's ('/mice 
Tides and I ’erne) strikes us as excellent. 


Bibliographical. 

The next item in Messrs. H. Virtue & Co.’s “ Turner House 
Classics” will be An Anttadoyy of Humorous Verse. For 
this there ought to be a public, for I take for granted that 
the compiler intends to cover the whole field from Chaucer 
downwards. I don’t know that he can be said to have any 
competitor. Presumably, Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s anthology 
on the same subject (published by Moxon) is long out of 
print. In Mr. Alfred Miles’s omnium gatherum, The Poets 
and the Poetry of the Century, there is a volume devoted to 
the humorists in verse from Crabbe to living people. The 
volume called Comic Poets of the Nineteenth Century, 
published by Koutledge late in the seventies, included 
specimens by contemporary writers only. Another volume, 
entitled The Witty and Humorous Side of the English Poets, 
was mainly critical, though it included a good deal of illus¬ 
trative quotation. Altogether, I do not envy the latest 
anthologist, Mr. T. A. Cook, his task. To give, in a single 
book, a worthy representation of English humorous verse in 
all its phases seems well-nigh beyond the powers of mortal 
man. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s annotated edition of Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets will, of course, be heartily welcome—the more 
especially to those who have not purchased any of the 
editions of the Lives issued during the last decade or so. 
These, one would think, cannot be a very numerous body, 
seeing that it is only five years since Messrs. Methuen and 
Messrs. Kegan Paul both sent out an edition of the Lives — 
the one in three volumes, and the other in six, the latter 
being edited by Mr. Arthur Waugh. In 1890 there had 
been a three-volume edition, brought out by Messrs. Bell. 


If Dr. Hill’s edition is in one volume only, it will be all the 
more acceptable. Of course there have been, of late years, 
many reprints of separate Lives of the Poets. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, it will be remembered, chose six of the Lives for 
special celebration. But that was fifteen years ago. 

In the introduction to Mr. Brimley Johnson’s re-issue of 
Mrs Caudle's Curtain Lectures, Mr. Walter Jerrold men¬ 
tions that the lectures were made the basis of an “ apropos 
bagatelle in one act,” produced at the Lyceum Theatre in 
1845. Mr. Spielmann, in his History of “ Punch," says 
that in this piece “ Mrs. Keeley made a life-like Mrs. Caudle, 
only perhaps a little too fresh and charming.” As a matter 
of fact, it was Mr. Keeley who undertook the role of M rs. 
Caudle, a fact which Mr. Spielmann could have verified by a 
glance at the newspaper advertisements and notices of the 
time. The description of Mrs. Keeley as “ only perhaps a 
little too fresh and charming ” is a diverting exercise of the 
imagination. 

With reference to a paragraph in this colamn last week, 
Messrs. Bell & Sons inform me that they have no intention 
of issuing a new edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Shakespeare's 
Heroines. The fact is, the new edition in question is that 
which Messrs. Dent & Co. have published in the present 
week as the first item in “ Miranda’s Library.” For my 
part, I prefer Messrs. Bell’s edition of 1897. 

Fancy a whole volume—albeit not a very big one—about 
the case of Bardell v. Pickwick ! Surely this is an instance 
of Dickensolatry in the extreme. A member of the younger 
generation would hardly devote himself to such a task, but 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is one of “ the old Guard,” and, more¬ 
over, one of the Faithful—I will not say “ faithful among 
the faithless only he,” for there is Mr. F. G. Fitton. Bardell 
v. Pickwick was one of the most popular of the author’s 
Readings, and it has naturally found its way on to the stage 
—usually for the sake of bringing together a “ star ” caste 
for a benefit performance. There was the version put 
together by Mr. John Hollingshead just thirty years ago, 
and since then there has been another compiled by Charles 
Dickens the second. The famous trial has also been made 
the basis of an operetta performed somewhere in the 
provinces. 

The statement that Messrs. Dent’s edition of Lane’s 
Arabian Nights will comprise a volume of selections from 
Jonathan Scott’s version, which included tales not given by 
Lane, is exercising the minds of those to whom Scott’s 
version is unknown. It is, I think, nearly twenty years 
since Scott’s work was last issued. A book of Selections 
from it appeared sixteen years ago. (Can this be what 
Messrs. Dent propose to give us as an appendix to Lane’s ?) 
The latest notable edition of Lane’s work appeared, apparently, 
in 1896. 

The “Windsor” Shakespeare is obviously American in 
origin, and, possibly, identical (of this I cannot be certain) 
with the edition which Mr. H. W. Hudson brought out at 
Boston, U.S.A., in 1852-7. Mr. Hudson is not, perhaps, in 
the memory of our present public; but, in “ the early 
’eighties,” his book on the Life, Art, and Characters of 
Shakespeare had some circulation in this country, into which 
also his Studies in Wordsworth penetrated. I cannot find 
any trace of him in England since. 

We are promised a volume of extracts from “old authors 
and essay-writers ” (is an essay-writer, then, not an author ?) 
on the subject of gardening. No doubt it will be very read¬ 
able ; but so was the book (called, I think) In Praise of 
Gardens, which should be difficult to beat. The literature 
of this subject grows, and let us hope that a real love of 
gardens grows along with it. 

Thk Bookworm. 
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Nerves. 

Hypnotism and Sugyestion in Therapeutics, Education , and 
Reform. By R. Osgood Mason. (Kegan Paul.) 

The Criminal Mini. From the Frenoh of Dr. Maurice de 
Fleury. (Downey. 3s. (id. net.) 

Di king the last fifty years the medical profession have 
gradually become aware that a large class of the community 
are more or less unfitted for the struggle for life. Some of 
them show signs of that most terrible of all diseases— 
epilepsy ; others of sleep-walking, absence of will, fixed idea 
or some other of the obscurer forms of hysteria ; while 
others are merely considered by their friends a little eccentric 
until some accident reveals the fact that they are capable 
of committing universally reprobated acts without remorse. 
Yet such persons are by no means insane according to any 
of the tests that are applied by lawyers and doctors. So far 
from being deficient in intellect, some of the greatest 
geniuses may be found in their ranks ; and, however irre¬ 
sistible they may think their impulse to evil, they are gene¬ 
rally led to curb it by the same fear of the policeman that 
controls other members of the community. As they have 
all of them the greatest possible objection to steady work 
except under the influence of emotion, it seems probable 
that in old times they formed the recruiting ground for the 
religious orders. Nowadays they generally give trouble to 
the police if they are poor, to their friends if they are well- 
to-do, and are known as degenerates, neurotics, neurasthenics, 
or, in a word, sufferers from nervous disease. 

Can persons of this temperament be so far cured that they 
will become like the rest of the world ? To this question 
Dr. Mason unhesitatingly answers “ Yes,” and gives us 
many instances from his own practice where nervous patients 
have derived the greatest possible benefit from hypnotism. 
In one case, a girl of fifteen had such difficulty in concen¬ 
trating her attention that she could not pass the smallest 
examination. She was six times hypnotised, with the result 
that she not only got through triumphantly, but obtained 
a “ teacher’s certificate,” the suggestion being that she was 
really very clever all the time, but prevented from displaying 
her abilities by “ her excessive self-consciousness and 
timidity.” In another, a lady of sixty suffered from persecu¬ 
tion mania, thought that her husband was trying to poison 
her by means of an imaginary powder that he scattered 
about, and made the life of herself and all about her a burden 
to them. After a long course of hypnotic treatment by 
Dr. Mason, she has discarded most of her absurd ideas, 
though she still feels “a certain fear” of her husband, 
admits that the powder theory was an hallucination, and 
“ looks forward with great interest and hope to an entire 
cure.” In another, all the symptoms of a well-marked 
paralysis affecting the right side of the face and the left arm 
and leg were removed after a month’s treatment from an 
Irish school teacher of twenty-two ; and in yet another, an 
actor of forty-two was weaned from drinking a bottle of 
whiskey and ten grains of morphia a day by the same 
process. With children, as might perhaps be expected, 
Dr. Mason was even more successful. A little girl was 
cured by hypnotism of nocturnal terrors, which caused her 
to wake up screaming that she saw a black man ; another 
was rid of an apparently inveterate habit of blushing ; the 
child of a criminal father and “an upright, mild, intelligent 
woman ” was turned from a savage little beast into a decent 
member of society ; and a schoolboy was made to drop at 
once cigarette smoking and what are euphemistically known 
as “ early vicious habits.” Is it to be wondered at that 
Dr. Mason, the worker of these marvels, thinks that he has 
in hypnotism a valuable instrument not only for the educa¬ 
tion of children, but also for the cure of nervous disease and 


the reform of criminals whose crime has been the result of 
bad heredity or imperfect responsibility ? 

This is very well, and there are many facts known to 
students of the subject that might predispose them to 
accept Dr. Mason’s conclusion. Hypnotism, for a long time 
discredited, has lately been shown by the researches of 
Charcot and others to be a real force, and suggestion forms 
so large a part of it that the disciples of the Nancy school 
are convinced that this is by itself sufficient to account for all 
hypnotic phenomena. Moreover, it is generally accepted 
that neuropathic persons are all amenable to hypnotic sug¬ 
gestion, even if it be not the case, as some think, that it is 
they alone who are capable of being hypnotised at all. 
But from this to deciding that all abnormal children or 
criminals could profitably be made the subject of hypnotic 
treatment is a very long step, and we see little in Dr. 
Mason’s book that will in any way shorten it. Dr. Mason 
is, we gather from his writings, a doctor in what is called 
“ eclectic ” practice in America, and although we have no 
doubt that the cases he quotes are reported by him in most 
perfect good faith, there are many things here which remind 
us of the hasty logic, the delight in the marvellous, and the 
reliance on the unproven which makes it so dillicult for us 
slow Europeans to discriminate between the scientific 
American and the charlatan. Although he shows himself 
to be perfectly well acquainted with the Nancy theory, he 
prefers to consider that in hypnotism there is really 
some “effluence passing from the operator to the subject ” 
which not only can take effect at a distance of twenty miles, 
but can be imprisoned in a glass of water. So, too, though 
he gives in the alternative a more rational hypothesis, he 
leans to the idea that hypnotism can lie explained as the 
waking of “the subconscious mind,” which may be viewed, 
he tells us, “ as a higher development of the cosmic mind or 
soul so evident in nature.” After this, it is a mere detail 
that he uses the analogy of the solar system to suggest that 
the human body, “ like every particle of matter, organised 
or unorganised,” has “its emanation, its atmosphere, its 
aura.” If hypnotism ever comes to be generally used as a 
curative agent, its application must be founded on some 
more solid basis than wild guesses like those given forth by 
the first Lord Lytton in romantic fiction, or upon unanalogous 
comparisons. 

It is like coming out of an overheated room into fresh 
air to turn from this to Dr. de Fleury’s graceful monograph 
on the criminal mind. He begins by telling us, with the 
perfect lucidity that comes from mastery of his subject, how 
it comes about that the mind of the hereditary criminal, or, 
what is nearly the same thing, of the neurotic, comes to be 
different from that of the normal man. He explains to us 
how the sensations that we receive from the outer world are 
conveyed bv our sensory nerves into some cerebral cell, 
where, in the ordinary way, the impulse would be trans¬ 
mitted from neuron to neuron, awakening old mental repre¬ 
sentations in its passage, which thereby revive and come 
into comparison. When this is done, deliberation is, as he 
says, established, and the thinker, before restoring the im¬ 
pulse to the outer world by means of the motor nerves, is 
enabled to decide whether the action resolved upon is for 
the good of the individual or the species. If it is, the 
action is allowed to proceed ; if not, the nerve-wave excited 
expends itself in what Brown-Scquard described as inhibi¬ 
tion of the motor nerves. Hence it is that, in the case of a 
sudden temptation to commit some crime, the best among 
us are able to combat and overthrow it with such incredible 
swiftness that they are not even conscious of deliberation. 
Mark, now, what happens in the other case : 

If a man with an exhausted brain, whose neurons have 
lost their suppleness of movement by habitual inertia, and 
whose vital activity is vitiated by a disease inherited or 
acquired, is in question, how is a comparison between the 
tempting image and the susceptible images to act as a 
check upon him ? The paralysed collaterals cannot stretch 
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out their tentacles to make contact with neighbouring 
tentacles; the nerve wave is not diffused; between the 
salutary ideas deposited in the mind by education and 
impulse no contest will arise. 

From this M. de Fleury is led to the conclusion that the 
most important service that civilisation can render to society 
is to take care that each brain is equipped with a sufficient 
number of mental representations of a good kind to give 
ground for deliberation and to prevent sensation being 
too quickly translated into action. All this he thinks can 
be brought about by wisely directed education. Even in 
the case of natural or instinctive criminals, he thinks, much 
may be done by book learning combined with proper 
physical treatment to restore the nutrition of their brains, 
thus giving them strength of mind and enabling them to 
lose bad habits and acquire good ones. 

There will always, however, remain a residuum, as M. de 
Fleury confesses, of “ those horribly cruel, manifestly incur- 
. able, mercilessly ferocious beings, who are murderers by tem¬ 
perament, so utterly pitiless that it is impossible to feel pity 
for their fate.” With these he would deal in a very summary 
way. If they are once recognised as incurable, after medical 
examination, he would have no more “ extenuating circum¬ 
stances”—we must remember it is for France that he is 
writing—no more granting of respites by chiefs of the 
State anxious to secure popularity. All such criminals 
must be suppressed at once, not by the guillotine, which he 
considers barbarous, but by a prompt and easy death, such 
as medical science can procure. For those who may nob 
have yet committed crime, but are “ idle, thoughtless, those 
who reject education but love adventure and lighting, the 
quarrelsome whose delight it is to do harm with all their 
might,” in which category he includes anarchists, he would 
enlist them in companies of discipline and send them to 
colonies like Madagascar and Tongking, there to fight 
against savages like themselves. All lesser forms of nerve 
disease, when likely to be dangerous to society, he would 
deal with in reformatories, whence the inmates should be 
discharged as they were cured, while he would deal with 
great leniency with all those who are merely criminals by 
accident, binding them over wherever possible to come up 
for judgment when called upon. It is upon these lines, he 
thinks, that the criminal legislation of the future will run. 

There are many other things in M. de Fieury’s book, 
particularly as to the large part played by tuberculosis, 
alcoholism, and other diseases as the cause of nerve-disease, 
not necessarily in the person attacked by them, but in his or 
her descendants. In all these cases he holds that the State 
has a duty to perform, and should not, he says, be content 
with repressing committed evil, but should cherish the more 
charitable and more Christian ambition of destroying it in the 
egg, and so preventing it from being hatched. Yet, when all is 
said, we are not sure that he really makes out a case for the 
treatment of nerve-sufferers by or at the expense of the State. 
He is no doubt right in saying that the cause of their suffer¬ 
ings is purely physical and material. But is this any reason 
why we should relieve their parents of the charge of them any 
more than we do of cripples and hunchbacks ? And if it is 
their cure that is aimed at, it is perhaps rather more likely 
to occur if they are treated as normal people than if they 
were herded together in reformatories. However this may 
be, M. de Fieury’s book deserves to be read for its own sake, 
and certainly throws a good deal of new light upon the 
matter. 


Mr. Pater’s First Impressions. 

Essmjx from “ The Guardian .” By Walter Pater. (Mac¬ 
millan. Ss. (id. net.) 

We do not quite understand the fuss which has been made 
in some quarters about the publication of this interesting 
volume. It contains a little sheaf of reviews contributed to 


the columns of the Guardian,, and it is said that Mr. Pater, 
who did things of this sort from time to time in several 
papers, would never have dreamed of reprinting them a3 
they stand and giving them to the world as serious criticism. 
That is very likely. Mr. Pater, like many other writers, 
looked upon reviews as of the nature of preliminary studies 
for serious criticism. An account, for instance, which finds 
place among the fragments before us, of some recent 
Wordsworth literature, became material for the elaborate 
e-say on Wordsworth in the “ Appreciations ” of 1880. And 
others of these reviews are but rough notes and first impres¬ 
sions of new books, made tentatively and subject to modifica¬ 
tion or confirmation upon maturer reflection. Nevertheless, 
where is the offence to the manes of a scrupulous writer in 
the matter ? A review is a review and a finished essay is a 
finished essay. Only a very stupid person could fail to 
understand the difference between the two, and to have 
refrained from reprinting this volume on such an account 
would have been to attach to the literary judgments of 
stupid persons an importance which they do not actually 
possess. Because, taken for what they are, and not for what 
they are not, the Guardian essays are really of considerable 
value, even apart from the light which they throw upon 
the mental processes employed in Mr. Pater’s critical work¬ 
shop. The literary quality of modern reviewing is not so 
high that any of us can afford to disregard the admirable 
models of the craft here presented, or not to profit from the 
courtesy, the discrimination, the conscientiousness with 
which Mr. Pater discharged what one is often in danger 
of coming to regard as a somewhat humble scribal function. 
Of course, in reviewing, as in criticism, Mr. Pater's ideal 
was appreciation rather than judgment. He never thought 
it his business to condemn. Even Mr. Saintsbury’s English 
is qualified, with a suavity which rather makes one open 
one’s eyes, as “a document or standard in the matter of 
prose style.” The nearest approach to unkindness is in 
the article on “ Mr. Gosse’s Poems,” where the definition 
of Mr. Gosse as a “ poetic scholar ” rather than a poet, 
and the attribution to him of all the poetic qualities except 
the essential one, are managed with a gentle irony which 
cannot fail to yield discreet entertainment. Mr. Pater’s 
temperament hardly fitted him to review his friends. But 
how admirable his approach to subjects where detachment 
is possible for him! What could be better than the 
opening review of “Four Books for Students of English 
Literature”? The books are just an ordinary batch, a 
week’s crop, no doubt, of the Guardian's editorial table. 
But the deftness with which, while each gets its proper 
share of attention, the four are brought into the line of a 
common argument, with a unity and a wider outlook of 
its own, is surely nothing less than masterly. The review 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s translation of Amiel’s Journal 
Intime, again, give3 Mr. Pater opportunity for a subtle 
analysis of the fine and fruitless nature, which we should 
have been very sorry to miss. Such a passage as this, 
for instance, was undoubtedly worth rescuing from the 
waste-paper basket of transitory journalism : 

Yet, in truth, there are but two men in Amiel—two 
sufficiently opposed personalities, which the attentive 
reader may define for himself; compare with and try by 
each other—as we think, correct also by each other. There 
is the man, in him and in these pages, who would be “ the 
man of disillusion,” only that he has never really been 
“ the man of desires” ; and who seems, therefore, to have 
a double weariness about him. He is skin, of course, to 
Obcrmann, to Rene, even to Werther, and on our first 
introduction to him, we might think that we had to do 
only with one more of the vague “ renunciants,” who in 
real life followed those creations of fiction, and who. how¬ 
ever delicate, interesting as a study, and, as it were, 
picturesque on the stage of life, are themselves, after all, 
essentially passive, uncreative, and therefore necessarily 
not of first-rate importance in literature. Taken for what 
it is worth, the expression of this mood—the culture of 
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ennui for its own sake—is certainly carried to its ideal of 
negation by Amiel. But the completer, the positive, soul, 
which will merely take that mood into its service (its 
; proper service, as we hold, is in counteraction to the 
vulgarity of purely positive natures), is also certainly in 
evidence in Amiel’s “Thoughts”—that other, and far 
stronger person, in the long dialogue; the man, in short, 
possessed of gifts, not for the renunciation, but for the 
reception and use, of all that is puissant, goodly, and 
effective in life, and for the varied and adequate literary 
reproduction of it; who, under favourable circumstances, 
or even without them, will become critic, or poet, and in 
either case a creative force; and if he be religious (as Amiel 
was deeply religious) will make the most of “ evidence,” 
and almost certainly find a Church. 

As we have said, we do not think that these Guardian 
essays will injure Mr. Pater’s reputation (how could they, 
containing such fine criticism as we have just quoted ?) in 
the eyes of any sensible man. On the contrary, the com¬ 
parative want of elaboration in their style may perhaps help 
to remove that extraordinary misapprehension of Mr. Pater, 
which looks upon him as essentially a stylist, and not, what 
he primarily was, a thinker, concerned more with life than 
with literature, or with literature as the fullest and sincerest 
expression of life itself. It has been noted before that Mr. 
Pater’s own attitude towards life tended more and more in 
his later years to adapt itself to the positions of historic 
Christianity. It is not unnatural, considering the circum¬ 
stances under which they were written, that this tendency 
should be a good deal in evidence in the essays under 
consideration. Take, for instance, the review of Robert 
Elsmere. It contains a very outspoken and very interest¬ 
ing statement of what appears to be Mr. Pater’s own 
point of view, and certainly was not that which Elsmere 
came to hold. 

Robert Elsmere was a type of a large class of minds 
which cannot be sure that the sacred story is true. . . . 
But then there is also a large class of minds which cannot 
be sure that it is false—minds of very varied degrees of 
conscientiousness and intellectual power up to the highest. 
They will think those who are quite sure it is false 
unphilosophical through lack of doubt. For their part, 
they make allowance in their scheme of life for a great 
possibility, and with some of them that bare concession of 
possibility (the subject of it being what it is) becomes 
the most important fact in the world. The recognition of 
it straightway opens wide the door to hope and love ; 
and such persons are, as we fancy they always will be, 
the nucleus of a Church. Their particular phase of doubt, 
of philosophic uncertainty, has been the secret of millions 
of good Christians, multitudes of worthy priests. They 
knit themselves to believers, in various degrees, of all 
ages. 

Incidentally we have had occasion to refer to five of the 
nine papers which make up the Guardian volume. There 
are also reviews of Mr. Arthur Symons’s Introduction to the 
Study of Browniny and of a new edition of Dr. Doran’s 
Annals of the English Stage, and two little studies of French 
fiction. One of these, which contains some charming bits 
of translation—Mr. Pater was a perfect translator—deals 
with the Norine of M. Ferdinand Fabre, the other with the 
Contes du Centenaire of M. Augustin Filon. Following 
out the trend of thought just referred to, Mr. Pater lays 
.stress on M. Fabre’s books, not merely as portraiture, 
sympathetic though not uncritical, of the priestly type, but 
also as studies of “ the institutions of religion ” in contact, 
“ as its conscience, its better mind, its ideal,” with human 
nature as represented in the peasants of the Cevennes. 

What constitutes his distinguishing note as a writer is 
the recognition of the religious, the Catholic ideal, inter¬ 
vening masterfully throughout the picture ho presents of 
life, as the only mode of poetry realizable by the poor; 
and although, of course, it does a great deal more 
besides, certainly doing the high work of poetry 
effectively. 


Faith and Folly. 

The Romance of Religion. By Olive Vivian and Herbert 
Vivian. With 33 illustrations. (Pearson.) 

Thk Roman Catholic religion on the continent of Europe 
presents three faces to the observer. There is, first, the 
religion of the theologian and the scholastic. It is the 
religion of the Breviary and the Missal, of the Fathers as 
they are for ever interpreted by the Council of Trent and by 
the interrupted synod of Pins IX. This is Christianity 
syllogised, rationalised. This is the system upon which, in 
the seminaries, aspirants to the priesthood are trained. It 
subdues emotion by reason ; that which it recognises as the 
highest human act, the act of loving God, is an act of the 
will guided by right reason ; it involves of necessity nothing 
of the emotional thrill with which, in our human relations, 
we are wont to associate the idea of love. Away in the 
clouds, above the ordinary rational, habitual-grace-possessing 
practical Catholic Christian, floats the mystic; he is to be 
found sometimes in the houses of religion, more rarely in 
the world. The third type of Roman Catholic is one 
with which the authors of this book are principally con¬ 
cerned. To one of that communion it will probably 
seem strange that it is precisely in those local practices 
of scarcely veiled paganism of which he is least proud 
that these sympathetic Protestants discover the “ romance ” 
of religion. It is certainly not to an educated Roman 
Catholic that you must go for a patient account of 
the miraculous “little Doctor,” the famous doll completed 
by—of course—St. Luke. Up till a recent date this ugly 
little monstrosity was actually the legal proprietor of a large 
establishment in Rome, and visited his patients in a carriage 
of his own. Now he has fallen upon evil days; but the 
more credulous of the Romans still send their own carriages 
when his presence is deemed desirable in cases of desperate 
sickness. The famous Madonna of Sant’ Agostino, also in 
Rome, is at any rate beautiful; only it is not easy to see that 
because it is so overlaid with jewelry bestowed there by 
grateful clients. The patron of Salamanca since 101* is 
the staring Virgin de la Vega, a specimen of early Byzantine 
art. 

Still more famous, and more extraordinary in appearance, 
is the great Black Virgin of the Atoeho, in Madrid. Such is 
the splendour of her robes and the glitter of her golden, 
sun-like halo that the tiny face of the Virgin cau scarcely be 
seen. The Virgin has her own court, elmmberlaius, and 
attendants. The Queen of Spain is first lady-in-waiting. 
The wardrobe is very extensive. Sometimes she dresses as 
a widow, but on days of great festivals her costumes are 
marvellously encrusted with gold and jewels. According 
to a custom since time immemorial, the Queens of Spain 
present their wedding-dresses to the Atocha. The ex- 
Queen Isabella offered the dress she wore in 1838, when 
she was stabbed. The Atocha is brought to royal bedsides 
as a last resource when all other aid is useless. 


A far more estimable remnant of other days is the Passion 
Procession of Holy Week, which is to be seen in many 
places. One of the most elaborate is that which annually 
since 1603 has taken place in Murcia. A number of carved 
groups are borne upon the shoulders of representatives of the 
several guilds, the bearers wearing violet hoods that conceal 
the whole face except the eyes. The mystery plays, of which 
so many records remain in the churchwardens’ chronicles of 
our own country, still survive in Spain, and Mr. Vivian 
gives an interesting account of the way in which at Elche 
the cathedral is turned, at the Feast of the Assumption, into 
an opera-house. The libretto was found in the chest labelled 
“ I am for Elche,” in which the image of the Virgin— 


carved, it is hardly necessary to mention, by St. Luke— 
sailed across the sea. The death of Mary is followed by a 
wake ; the miraculous image lies all night in state and 
receives a stream of visitors till far into the day of the feast 
itself (August 15). 
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The practical side of religion, with which most people 
will be ready to sympathise, is shown in the Misericordia 
societies of Tuscany, the members of which succour the sick 
and bury the dead gratuitously. 

Perhaps their most startling appearance is at night 
time, when they are engaged in conveying a corpse to 
their cemetery. You meet a number of masked figures, 
clad in black from head to foot, carrying a coffin through 
some secluded suburb, with torches and lanterns in their 
hands, and a largo crucifix borne aloft before them. They 
proceed in silence, looking neither to the right hand nor to 
the left; and, if every one in Tuscany were not entirely 
familiar with their appearance, might bs relied upon to 
send a nervous woman into a tit. 

The character of the Trappist or Cistercian rule is rather 
well known ; we may take the account of the monks as read. 
It is not so much matter of common knowledge that under 
the Pyrenees, on the Spanish side, is found a community of 
Bernardines, living under a very similar rule. A story with 
which, as visitors, the authors were regaled illustrates the 
conditions in which they live, and is probably founded on 
fact: 

Two Bernardines lived side by side for five years in two 
adjoining cells, and so thin a partition divided them that 
they could even hear the sound of each other’s breathing. 
All this time they ate at the same table and prayed in the 
same chapel. At last one of them died, and, according to 
the rule of the order, the dead nun was laid in the chapel, 
her face uncovered, and the Bernardines filed past, 
throwing holy water upon the remains as they went. 
When it came to the turn of the next-door neighbour, no 
sooner did she catch a sight of the dead nun’s f tee than 
she gave a piercing shriek, and fell back in a swoon. She 
had just recognised her dearest friend in the world, from 
whom she had parted with the deepest pain, many years 
l>efore, to enter the convent. For five years the two 
friends had lived side by side without ever having seen 
each other’s face or heard the sound of one another’s 
voice. 

A sufficiently striking contrast with this austere sisterhood 
is furnished by the beguinages of Belgium. At Ghent there 
are two of these little walled-in cities with gateways defended 
by turrets. The inhabitants live lives of free and easy 
innocence, busying themselves with simple industries. 

Members of the convents elect their own Superiors, who 
in their turn elect the Uroot-Jufvrouw, or Lady Superior, 
of the whole beguinage or city of nunneries. The younger 
and poorer sisters all live in convents, some of which have 
as many as twenty or thirty inmates. But the majority of 
the houses are built to hold from four to six persons only. 
None are admitted to the beguinage unless they have 
means of their own to the extent of £12 a year. 

The most primitive form of the ascetic life is observed by 
the hermits of Sierra Morena. These strange beiugs dwell 
in little huts, alone, and communicate with each other only 
by means of the bell with which every hnt is furnished. 
Their time is divided between prayer and manual labour. 

There is much else that Mr. and Mrs. Vivian saw; 
we have chosen rather the less known incidents and types 
than the more familiar, especially as these papers, collected 
from the pages of magazines, are quite slight and superficial. 
Such as they are, they are inspired by a kindly and intelligent 
spirit. 


Dressed-up History. 

Kin// Monmouth: being a Historg of the Career of,fames 
Scott , “ The Protestant Duke," 1G49-1G85. By Allan 
Fea. (Lane. 21s. net.) 

Not long ago we reviewed in these columns Mr. Allan Fea’s 
Secret Chambers and Hiding-Places, and of that book we 
had to say that it was ill-digested and ill-arranged. To the 
volume before us the same criticism must apply. We have 
every respect for Mr. Fea’s industry ; he appears to overlook 


no authorities of serious value, and he is indefatigable in 
his search for new matter; but, having accumulated his 
material, he seems to throw it together without any regard 
to proportion or form ; he is lacking in the historical sense ; 
he neither gives ns the atmosphere of a period nor suggests 
its action and reaction upon the broader issues of national 
development. Charles II., Monmouth, James II., Lady 
Wentworth, the Prince of Orange, these figures in his pages 
are hardly more than the automatic centres of events. His 
history is dressed-up history : we see the forms, but not the 
spirit which inspired them. Take, for instance, the battle 
of Sedgemoor, an event upon which as much depended as, 
later, depended upon the Young Pretender’s retreat from 
Derby. Mr. Fea suggests none of the vital issues involved. 
He hardly tells us more than that there was a battle. We 
may learn more from Paschall’s plan of the fight, which is 
excellently reproduced, than from Mr. Fea’s lean summary. 

Yet the book has value and, by reason of its subject, 
interest. If there were more occasion than there appears 
to be to doubt the paternity of Monmonth we should 
say that he was the son of Charles, and not of Colonel 
Robert Sidney, because he was essentially a Stuart both in 
Lis virtues and vices. Nor can we suppose that Charles, 
even at nineteen years of age, was in the least likely to 
acknowledge a son whom he suspected not to be his own ; 
for Lucy Walter was hardly the woman to be able to impose 
upon that most experienced of princes. Monmonth had all 
the charm of the Stuarts, all their weaknesses, all their 
vacillation, all their superstition, all their courage in the 
actual grip of peril. It is true that he made the most abject 
appeals to his uncle after his capture; but it is also true 
that he faced death unflinchingly, and with an expression 
of devotion to Lady Wentworth, which, though it involved 
a lie, showed at least a fine devotion. On the scaffold he 
said : “ I have had a scandal raised upon me about a Woman, 
a Lady of Vertue and Honour. I will name her, the Lady 
Henrietta Wentworth. I declare that she is a very Vertuous 
and Godly Woman. I have committed no Sin with her; 
and that which hath passed betwixt ns was very Honest and 
Innocent in the sight of God.” There, surely, is a character¬ 
istic Stuart utterance and a characteristic Stuart reservation. 

Mr. Fea’s narrative is finely illustrated by a series of 
portraits, thirteen of which are reproduced in photogravure. 
Of these many are of Monmouth himself, including the three 
beautiful portraits by Lely (one in the National Portrait 
Gallery), one of the Duchess and Monmouth, and two of 
Lady Wentworth. These portraits, together with many 
topographical illustrations and reproductions of MSS., con¬ 
stitute the chief charm of the book. Of some of the half¬ 
tone blocks we cannot speak so highly. That of the second 
Duke of Albemarle, for instance, is obviously from a canvas 
which no photographic method could adequately reproduce. 
For the rest, the book is worthily turned out and appro¬ 
priately bound. We notice that the title-page is dated 
1902. 


Other New Books. 


Thk World of tjik Great 

Forest. By Paul Du Cbatllu. 


“ How animals, birds, reptiles, insects talk, think, work, 
and live,” is the sub-title of this book ; and the “ Great 
Forest ” to which the title refers is the vast and still half- 
mysterious forest of Central Africa, the denizens of which 
“ range from the huge elephant to the smallest ant,” says 
Mr. Du Chaillu. It is difficult to realise that Mr. Paul Du 
Chaillu is still working among ns. His Explorations m 
Equatorial Africa and Stories of the Gorilla Country were 
books of our boyhood—famous good reading they were, too ; 
and we can remember, as echoes from a half-forgotten past, 
the sensation created by this introduction to the European 
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reader of the gorilla, previously almost a “ mythological 
animal,” aa the Unicorn observed of Alice. People even 
hinted that Mr. Du Chaillu was anticipating De Rougemont, 
as they had hinted concerning that other African explorer, 
Bruce. But Mr. Du Chaillu was justified of his gorilla, 
which has settled into scientific commonplace. Now he 
(Mr. Du Chaillu, not the gorilla) comes before us with a 
book which seems to be suggested by the success of Mr. 
Kipling’s Junyle Book. It is an attempt to describe the 
life of the Central African fauna by making them tell their 
own stories. There is nothing of Mr. Kipling’s magic 
realism in assuming the personalities of animals, but Mr. 
Du Chaillu does not seek it. He is content with the simplest 
language, and, indeed, the simplest tales. The interest 
comes solely from the description of the strange ways of 
unfamiliar creatures. But it is interesting, in no small 
degree ; though for ourselves we should have preferred Mr. 
Du Chaillu to have described these wild things straight¬ 
forwardly in his own person. As it is, the form makes it 
rather a book for young people, who will find it delightful. 
So also, if they can overlook the form, will many adults. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The American Invaders. By Fred A. McKenzie. 

“To-day it is literally true that Americans are selling 
their cottons in Manchester, pig-iron in Lancashire, and 
steel in Sheffield. They send oatmeal to Scotland, potatoes 
to Ireland, and our national beef to England. It only 
remains for them to take coals to Newcastle.” Such is one 
of the opening statements in this striking little book, in 
whose pages one would fain detect a tinge of that yellowness 
which is conspicuous in the cover. Yet accuracy of statement 
and moderation in inference are its notes. The selling of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica on the instalment system is 
adduced as a specimen of the way in which Americans can 
see business where Englishmen cannot. The profits of the 
two Americans who engineered this, and other, literary enter¬ 
prises which no English publisher would have attempted are 
placed at a quarter of a million sterling, earned in four 
years. Whether we shall smoke American tobacco remains 
to be seen, but it is already settled that we must light our 
cigarettes with American matches. The loss of several old 
trades would be serious enough, but in new trades we do not 
seem to be even 4 ‘ in the running ” with the States. Tele¬ 
phones, typewriters, and electric traction are at their best in 
America, and we import them all heavily. The little kodak 
of Rochester, N.Y., has been as DaviiJ before Goliath. 
American foods, pickles, and drugs, and American boots and 
blouses are being pushed with extraordinary success. 

And the explanation of it all ? In financial daring, 
business skill, and sheer energy of life, the American is 
apparently our superior. He drives his workmen ; ours will 
not be driven. He revels in novelty and change; we 
dislike them. He makes smooth the path of the inventor ; 
we leave him to prove his case as he can. 

The book world has suffered little so far from American 
rivalry, but sundry thunderbolts are being forged, and the 
minds of publishers are disturbed. It i3 said that we are to 
buy books over the lace counter under hypnotic suggestion 
from advertisements. We refuse to believe it, but the state¬ 
ment completes our misery. One thing is certain : if we are 
about to wither as a race, the Yankees are determined to 
make the process pleasant for us. That, of course, is a pro¬ 
digious comfort. But are we? (Harvard : Wilford Bell. 6d.) 

With “Bobs” and Kruger. By F. W. Unger. 

We have long ago felt “ fed up ” with war books, yet still 
they come, and still we find in each something that is new 
and interesting. Mr. Unger served the Daily Express , and 
he deserves to have his book noticed if only because his 
efforts to obtain a Press footing in South Africa were so 
long and untiring. He made a bee-line to South Africa 


from the Klondyke country merely to be in that quarter of 
the globe to which the eyes of humanity were most directed. 

It was only after months of disappointment and lack of 
pence that he fulfilled the ambition he had caught from 
reading Mr. Kipling’s Lyjht that Failed: to be a young war 
correspondent “jerked into the business at the end of a 
telegraph wire to take the place of their betters killed or 
invalided.” By a happy coincidence Mr. Unger met Mr. 
Kipling (that is to say, he called on him uninvited) in the 
course of his search for work ; and we like the flavour of the 
conversation which took place between them in the Mount 
Nelson Hotel, at Cape Town. Here is some of it: 

Mr. Kipling appeared much interested, and said: 

“ I like your nerve; but why don’t you gink your 
nationality, and join one of our corps of rough riders or 
scouts ? There you’ll get the real thing.” 

I replied that this would prevent my having the neces¬ 
sary freedom of movement, and then suggested that he 
take me with him as his secretary, servant, driver, or in 
any capacity he could use me. Mr. Kipling hesitated a 
moment, and then put me through the most exhaustive 
examination I have ever had. Could I cook, pack a horse, 
ride and drive, put up a tent, beg, borrow, or steal forage, 
tell the truth or lie if necessary, mind my own business 
and never see or hear things not to be seen or heard ; was 
I “discreet,” and was I sure I would not “poison him 
with my cooking ” ? And then, when I told him I was an 
old Klondyker, he chopped his questions abruptly off with : 

“ Oh, I guess if you’ve been over the Chileoot you have 
all the necessary qualifications.” 

My hopes by this time had reached the boiling-point, 
and just as I expected him to say, “All right, I’ll take 
you with me,” he said the other thing. 

“You see,” he added, by way of explanation, “I could 
never have a man in the same line as myself with me. 
You would be using my material, and if you wouldn’t, 
you should—I would in your place; in fact, I’d do any¬ 
thing to secure a beat on anybody else.” 

That, at all events, is interesting. The book, we may add, 
contains some of the photographs of the British dead on the 
field of Spion Kop which escaped the order for their destruc¬ 
tion said to have been issued by Lord Roberts. (Philadelphia: 
Coates A Co.) 

The Print-Collector’s 

Handbook. By Alfred Whitman 


Mr. Alfred Whitman’s position in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum has not only 
been an advantage in the preparation of this book, but 
vouches for his authority as an expert on the subject of 
prints. It is a most handsome volume, and invaluable to 
the amateur who is entering on the emprise perilous of 
print-collecting; while to the expert himself it will be a 
delight, and not without its instruction. So far as the limits 
of a single volume will suffer, Mr. Whitman has been 
thorough in his task. Etching, line-engraving, mezzotint, 
stipple, aquatint, woodcuts, lithographs, colour-prints, all 
have their due space and illustration. A special chapter is 
devoted to “Hints to Beginners,” wherein the novice 
learns the mystery of “ states,” the condition of plates and 
impressions, and the chief snares which beset the young 
collector’s “ way of perfection.” The processes we have 
noted are carefully and clearly explained, though not (of 
course) at length; and the principal masters of each are 
described in historical sequence. Eighty reproductions 
illustrate the text as perfectly as half-tone can, while an 
occasional example, selected for its typical importance, is 
reproduced in collotype, which thrusts between the master 
and the spectator no veil of mechanical lines or dots. The 
examples of etching include two plates after recent masters— 
Mr. Seymour Haden and Mr. Whistler—very fine examples, 
too ; but as a rule living masters are excluded. Merely to 
turn over the illustrations is a delight to the lover of art, 
while the text is admirable. (Bell. 15s. net.) 
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Some Recollections oe Jean Ixoelow 

and Her Early Friends. 

This is rather a distressing book. Jean Ingelow, though 
no great genius, was a gentle and honest, and to many an 
attractive, writer. She has fallen into the hands of a pietistic, 
and in every other respect incompetent, biographer, who has 
not even sufficient literary sense to avoid making both herself 
and—which matters more—her subject ridiculous. The 
pages are full of such futilities as this : 

With the Hon. Isabel Pluoket the friendship lasted to 
the end of Jean’s life. I have read a very pretty story of 
Miss Plunket’s called “ Hester’s Fortune.” On one of my 
last visits to Jean, before she was confined to her bed, I 
saw the photograph of Miss Plunket on her dressing- 
table. 

Or, again: 

I think the first time Jean met Robert Browning was 
at a musical party at Virginia Gabriel’s. The acquaint¬ 
ance thus begun never ripened into an intimacy, though 
Jean was a great admirer of his genius. 

Through the folly of it, if you can read between the lines, 
you get an impression of a highly strung imaginative per¬ 
sonality, out of which a wider outlook and a more bracing 
experience might have struck something finer in the way of 
letters than Jean Ingelow (although her actual achievement 
is not despicable) ever produced. From half-a-dozen of her 
letters we cull the observation : “ Spotted egg-shells and 
orchard petals form the most beautiful litter in the world," 
and the criticism: 

Imagination is such a high faculty that it should repose 
on things most simple and universal; and, if it has been 
singing a little out of sight, should make haste to come 
down like a lark on the grass, and never concern itself with 
rank or riches or luxury. 

(Wells Gardner.) 

Synesius the Hellene. By W. S. Crawford. 

Mrs. Browning, writing to Mr. H. 8. Boyd, and recalling 
joint studies in 

. . . your noble Christian bishops, 

Who mouthed grandly the last Greek, 

bids him remember how 

... we both praised your Synesius, 

For the fire shot np the odes, 

Though the Church was scarce propitious, 

As he whistled dogs and gods. 

And there, it must be admitted, our knowledge of Synesius 
ended, until Mr. Crawford’s cartful and interesting study 
came our way. After all, the fire in Synesius’ odes is rather 
of the Crystal Palace pattern. His rhetorical compositions, 
especially the treatise “ On Dreams ” and the “ Panegyric 
of Baldness,” are better; but the really interesting thing 
in connexion with him is his personal history, with 
the curious light which it throws upon the religious and 
learned life of Alexandria at the beginning of the fifth 
century. Synesius was a Greek of Cyrene in Libya, and 
claimed descent from Herakles. He was educated at the 
university of Alexandria, professed the fashionable neo- 
Platonism of Plotinus, and became the disciple and friend 
of Charles Kingsley’s heroine, Hypatia. He travelled as 
ambassador for Cyrene to Athens and Constantinople, and 
then lived nine years of erudite leisure in his native city and 
in a country house which he possessed in the Pentapolis. 
He married and had three children. All this time he was, 
formally at least, a pagan philosopher. In 400 he was 
chosen. Bishop of Ptolemais, and the first indispensable pre¬ 
liminary to his consecration was his baptism. It seems a 
bizarre proceeding, although we do not know how far 
Synesius had already given an informal adherence to 
Christianity, and in any case, as Mr. Crawford points out, 
the intellectual gulf between neo-Platonism and the neo- 
Platonised Christianity of Alexandria was far from a vital 


one. However, the new convert and bishop ruled actively, 
and disliked his functions very much, for five or six years, 
dying probably before the murder of his old friend and 
feacher Hypatia. 

Mr. Crawford has made a fruitful study of the remains of 
Synesius and of the history of his times, although be is a 
little hampered in dealing with the philosophical side of his 
subject by the lack of any first-hand acquaintance with the 
greater neo-Platonic writers. He has an enthusiasm for his 
hero, whom he thus describes: 

Eccentric, heterodox, dreamy, unpractical—let anyone 
call him what he pleases; he was still a man, and a fine 
one, hard-working, unselfish, large-hearted, courageous, a 
hater of tyranny, a champion of the oppressed. 

(Rivingtons.) 


From Mr. James Clegg, of Rochdale, comes a new and 
complete edition of The Writinys of Oliver Ormerod. 
Ormerod was one of four Rochdale dialect writers whose 
fame is perpetuated by a column in Rochdale Park. A man 
of great probity, some travel, and a passion for his local 
speech, Ormerod lives in Rochdale’s memory chiefly by his 
account of Th' Great Eyyshibishun of 1851. He also wrote 
an account of the Exhibition of 1862. John Bright, who 
was a native of Rochdale, said : “ Our dialect, now vanish¬ 
ing into the past, will be preserved to future times, partly in 
the works of Tim Bobbin, but in a very much better and 
more instructive form in the writings of Oliver Ormerod.” 
It was to John Bright (when Member for Manchester) that 
Ormerod dedicated his first Eyyshibishun book. We hesitate 
to quote from this or any other specimen of Ormerod’s 
dialect; but here is the opening of his dedicatory letter to 
the great orator; 

Neaw, us aw’m beawn fur to print o rook moore o maw 
bukes, its just cornu hinto me yed us aw shud loike fur to 
deddykate um (us they koen it) to yo, oppo keawnt, yo 
noane o yo bein bred un bom ut Racbde. Aw’l warrant 
yo us we’re meterly preawd us Hachde con fit op o greyte 
teawn loike Mancbesstur we o Parleymeut mon; eurnmut 
to be preawd on, isn’t it ? Chaps loike yo connut be pyk’t 
eawt ov ony nook, con they ? 

The “ Writings ” are well produced, and the original illus¬ 
trations are given, besides a portrait of the author. 

Messrs. Bell have had to produce a second edition of 
Mr. Percy Bates’s monograph on The Enylish Pre-Raphaelite 
Painters in their “ British Artists ” series. Additional 
pictures by the Brethren and their associates are included, 
and some reproductions of works by Scottish painters which 
the author thinks “show in a very interesting way that 
without the personal contact or direct influence of the 
originators of the movement, there was, as a result of their 
propaganda, something ‘ in the air ’ at that date to which 
young and sensitive artists thrilled responsive.” 

Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, of Edinburgh, have issued 
an excellent new edition of The Poetry of Robert Burns, 
as edited by Mr. Henley and Mr. Henderson, in four volumes 
at 12s. fid. the set. The battle raged hot round this work, 
and its rumble is still sometimes heard. So far as form 
goes this edition will make a suitable present for the 
season of peace and goodwill. 

Studies in Music (Simpkin, Marshall; 7s. fid. net) is a 
handsome reprint of articles which have appeared in the 
Musician. From the literary point of view, the most in¬ 
teresting paper is a highly wrought description of “ Tristan 
and Isolde,” by Gabriel d’Annunzio. Sentences like these 
abound: “ Then, like ethereal threads, the slender notes 
wove round the living woman diaphanous veils of purity. 
Thus there began a species of joyous ascension of jewelled 
steps on the wings of a hymn. . . .” “ It seemed as though 

everything was being decomposed, everything was giving 
out its secret essences, everything was being metamorphosed 
into immaterial symbols.” There are essays on various 
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aspects of Brahms, Bach, Schumann, and Wagner. “ Walter 
Pater on Music” is considered by Mr. Ernest Newman. 
But Wagner subjects prevail, and among these we have a 
curious paper from the French of Hugues Imbert on 
“ Rembrandt and Wagner.” Comparing the Temple scene 
of Parsifal with Rembrandt’s etching of the raising of 
Lazarus, the writer says: “ Can we not liken the long 
tremolo of the basses to an effect of darkness, of shade, 
which throws out in bold relief the theme of Redemption ?’’ 


Fiction. 

Light Freights. By W. W. Jacobs. 

(Methuen.) 

Ix a world given to mutability and disenchantment, it 
is joyous indeed to find that Mr. Jacobs does not lose in 
flavour or fun. His new book is as good as those that 
preceded it; indeed, we are half inclined to think it better. 
We cannot at the moment remember anything in Many 
Cargoes or Sea Urchins that was funnier than several of 
these “ Light Freights ”—“ A Garden Plot,” for example— 
and we are certain that the by-play grows more deft and 
engaging. For Mr. Jacobs, it should be remembered, differs 
from the ordinary narrator of funny stories in one very 
important respect: he is funny in the grain as well as in 
the mass. You have to watch him all the while, or you 
will perhaps miss the best adjective in the book or the 
slyest sally of sarcasm. For Light Freights is, like its 
predecessors (only perhaps more so), a very epic of sarcasm. 
Sarcasm, said Carlyle, is the language of the devil: but 
if the devil has any of the humorous aptitude of Mr. 
Jacobs’s mates and sailors, skippers and longshoremen, he 
must be a very amusing fellow. We have a sad misgiving, 
however, that Mr. Jacobs idealises a thought too much for 
this to be the case. This world he has discovered—this 
world of mutually deceptive yet loyal forecastles, sulphurous 
cabins, and of resourceful maidens ; where profanity is 
continuous yet inoffensive; where drink lays every man 
out yet excites no disgust in the reader ; where eyes are 
blacked as part of the daily routine ; where men are boys 
and boys are cynics—this world, we fear, exists only in 
the regions of Mr. Jacobs’s freakish brain. But what a 
triumph for Mr. Jacobs’s delicate art that his books describing 
it can go into every kind of English home and leave only 
laughter in their wake I 


The Turple Cloud. By M. P. Shiel. 

(Chatto & Windus. tis.) 

One of the laudatory press-criticisms of a previous work by 
Mr. Shiel, printed at the beginning of the present volume, 
runs tersely thus : “ Will he last ? ” It is a pretty question, 
which time will answer. But we may assert that nothing 
could be madder, giddily and gorgeously madder, than The 
Purple Cloud. And, at the same time, nothing so mad 
could well have more method in its madness. Mr. Shiel has 
apparently set out to be more sensational than anybody ever 
before was, and he is handsomely succeeding. The Ijord of 
the Se<i had its shocks, thrills, and mortal perturbations—it 
was a gentle sedative compared to The Purple Cloud. In 
The Purple Cloud he merely conceives the destruction of 
all human, and nearly all brute life on the globe, save one 
man and one girl—that is all. On the last page we leave 
these two to commence their divine mission of repopnlating 
the planet. If Mr. Shiel had no talent, it would not occur 
to us to criticise such a fiction. But he has a remarkable 
lit* rary gift, and a power of imagination capable of with- 
stsnding even the inexcusably severe strain which he puts 
upon it. The first half of the book held us, aud the last 
half was not tedious. We are bound in honesty to make the 
admission, and having made it, we cannot of course launch 
that sweeping and utter condemnation which such madness, 


such exorbitancy, such screeching, when considered in the 
abstract, seem to merit. Mr. Shiel is diabolically clever in 
the contrivance' of his machinery, and an example of his 
cleverness is the dodge by which he convinces us that we 
may actually read a full account by an eye-witness of some¬ 
thing that is still in the womb of the future. Most novelists 
of the prophetic school shirk this difficulty; Mr. Shiel 
faces it with considerable skill. His explanation of the 
origin of the seismic-cosmic catastrophe is also highly 
ingenious. Another of his qualities is that, far from insist¬ 
ing on the sensational aspects of the invented events, he 
continually turns to the psychological aspects of them, in 
regard to the hero. His accounts of the gradual growth of 
the hero’s love of solitude, of the hero’s sudden discovery 
that he could only keep sane by devoting himself to some 
great work, aud of the hero’s murderous anger when he 
finds out that he is not, after all, alone on earth, disclose a 
very genuine and persuasive imagination. Nor does he fail 
when he attempts the gaudy. An instance of this is on 
pages 23G-7, where the hero, in making electric power at a 
generating station, does more than he thinks for. You 
must imagine London at dusk, peopled by some millions of 
corpses, simultaneously stilled by death in the varied acts of 
life : 

I hurried out, the station still running, got into the car, 
and was off to look for a good electric one, of which there 
are hosts in the streets, in order at least to clean up and 
adjust the motor that night. I drove down three by¬ 
streets, till I turned into Euston-road, but I had no sooner 
reached it than I pulled up—with sudden jerk—with a 
shout of astonishment. 

That cursed street was all lighted up and gay ! and three 
shimmering electric globes, not far apart, illuminated every 
feature of a ghastly battle-field of dead. 

And there was a thing there, the grinning impression of 
which I shall carry to my grave: a thing which spelled and 
spelled at me, and ceased, aud began again, and ceased, and 
spelled at me. For, above a shop which faced me was a 
flag, a red flag with white letters, fluttering on the gale 
the words: “Metcalfe’s Stores”; and beneath the flag 
stretched right across the house, was the thing which 
spelled, letter by letter, in letters of light: and it spelled 
two words, deliberately, coming to the end, aud going 
back to recommence: 

Deink 

Boborat. 

And that was the last word of civilised Men to me, Adam 
Jeffson—its final counsel—its ultimate gospel and message 
—to me, my God ! Drink Jlolntral ! ... It was one of 
those electrical spelling-advertisements, worked by a small 
motor commutator driven by a works-motor, and I had 
now set it going. 

In the literary way, the best thing in the book is a truly 
distinguished description of Constantinople. The worst 
feature is the naive heroine, with her entirely unconvincing 
speculations upon the nature of the civilisation of which she 
saw only the ruins. Mr. Shiel, when he chooses, can write 
admirably ; but he often chooses to write with senseless 
“finery.” Lastly, the interest of the story, instead of 
waxing as the tale proceeds, wanes. These, together with 
the central crude intention to startle and appal, are the sins 
of the work—a work as to which the worst that can be said 
of it is that it is abundantly clever enough to be amusing. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily Jiaal. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Some Women I Have 

Known. By Maarten Maartens. 


They range from a Duchess to a Dutchwoman, and the 
volume contains twelve studies, analytical and descriptive. 
It is dedicated “ to the women without a history these 
histories of women.” Men are introduced, and M. Maartens 
does not spare them. Here is a duke. “ He was a great, 
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big, fair man, of sickly complexion, with a magnificent 
moustache and a constant tendency to boils.” Mr. Maartens, 
on his own confession, is a cynic, “as all men know.” 
(Heinemann. Gs.) 

Love Like a Gipsy. By Bernard Capes. 

Historical. Mr. Capes’s eighth novel opens thus: “ In 
the early part of the year 1778, which was the fourth of the 
struggle between Great Britain and her rebellious colonies, 
there reached America that ‘ forlorn hope ’ of Parliamentary 
Commissioners that was deputed to secure (if it could), by 
some late measures of conciliation, the submission of a 
revolted continent.” But the story does not all pass in 
America. In Chapter III. we are in England on an 
August afternoon of the year 1788. The title is taken 
from Herrick. (Constable. 6s.) 

Yobke the Adventurer. By Louis Broke. 

Mr. Becke’s province is the South Seas, and in these 
eleven stories he bIiows himself once again to be very 
much at home there. “Yorke the Adventurer” is the 
longest, and tells of wild happenings. Here is a taste : 

“ Yorke, dashing the pouring perspiration from his brow 
with his hand, had just stood up to get a look at the 
brigantine and cutter, when he uttered an oath. ‘ By God, 
we’re in for it now ! Look, here’s four canoes, filled with 
niggers, heading dead on for us. The beggars see us, too.’ ” 
(Fisher Unwin. Gs.) 

Joseph Khassan. By A. J. Dawson. 

Dated from Tangier, about Tangier, and dedicated to “ a 
land of undying satisfaction, the home of a dying people.” 
Joseph Khassan was a half-breed, but on his wedding-day 
he had “ put away Kbassan the half-breed, the ‘ crank,’ as 
he had been called, of Tangier’s Bohemia, and had faced 
the world of civilisation as Mr. Joseph Khassan, the foreign- 
bom husband of an English wife.” (Heinemann. 6s.) 

The House with the Green 

Shutters. By George Douglas. 

Scotch. The house with the green shutters is situated in 
the small Scots country town where the story opens. “ In 
every little Scotch community there is a distinct type known 
as ‘ the bodie.’ ‘ What does he do, that man ? ’ you may 
ask; and the answer will be: ‘ Really, I could hardly tell 
ye what he does—he’s just a bodie 1 Mr. Douglas has a 
firm grasp of his material, and an easy, swinging style. 
(Macqueen. (is.) 

Flower and Thorn. By Beatrice Whithy. 

A quiet, domestic story, by the author of The Awakeniny 
of Mary Fenwick —the kind of story that is almost rare nowa¬ 
days. It opens at a seaside resort, where Mrs. Guthrie is 
staying with her niece Jane and her son David, who carries 
a message to the lodgers upstairs, and thus makes the 
acquaintance of Valerie. The message was : “ My mother 
is an invalid, and to-day she has a headache. I came up to 
ask if you would mind being quiet.” (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

A Goddess of Gray’s Inn. By G. B. Burgin. 

Mr. Burgin is always cheery and sentimental, and in this 
volume he is quite himself. “Do you take sugar ?” asked 
the goddess of Gray’s Inn, gliding to a little tea-table, a 
pair of silver sugar-tongs poised inquiringly above her 
dainty cups. He usually took absinthe at this hour of the 
afternoon, not because he really liked it, but because in one 
so young it was a daring and devilish thing to do.” The end 
of the story is just what it should be in a novel by Mr. 
Burgin : “ Then slowly, slowly she came to him, and kissed 
him on the lips.” (Pearson. Gs.) 

When the Land was 

Young. Bt Lafayette McLaws. 

Adventure, with Indians in the text and in the spirited 
pictures. It closes on this note : “ Within the week King 


Louis withdraws his indulgence to Protestants. The edict 
given at Nantes will be revoked.” It begins : “ We were 
stripped of our clothes and made to stand with our backs to 
the fire. The Indians, ranged in a semi-circle facing ns, sat 
like bronze statues under the crimson and yellow glare of thd 
leaping flames with the deepening shade of the moss-draped 
forest behind them.” (Constable. Gs.) 

The Diary of a Freshman. By M. Flandrau. 

American. The diarist is ingenuous; he has an eye 
for the lighter side of things, and he has certainly 
read Mr. Jerome. Tho diary begins: “ Mamma left for 
home this afternoon.” A little later we read : “ We got 
some Turkish rugs at an auction in town The man said 
they would never wear out. When they arrived here and 
I saw them for the first time by daylight (they had gas at 
the sale), I knew what he meant. However, mamma darned 
them very nicely.” (Heinemann. 4s.) 

Our Lady of Deliverance. By John Oxbnham. 


Adventure. The narrator is a fourth officer on a Cunard 
liner, who jumps overboard and saves a “quiet, unpre¬ 
tentious old soul ” from drowning. He is E Sandbacker, 
of California, and, on his death, he bequeaths the fourth 
officer one million dollars. Then follow adventures, includ¬ 
ing the rescue of a girl and her brother from persecution. 
The story is dedicated to “ Alfred Dreyfus, without his 
permission.” (Hutchinson. Gs.) 

The Place of Dreams. By William Barry. 

Four stories by the author of The Two Standards. Three of 
them have been published before, the fourth, “ St. Anthony’s 
Flask,” is new. In an Advertisement of five pages Dr. Barry 
refers to the Upanishads, has something to say about the 
soul under its Brahmic name of Purusha, and warns 
his readers “ against meddling with the thing called 
‘ Spiritualism.’ ” (Sands. 8s. Gd.) 

The Fortune of Christina 

M‘Nau. By S. Magnaugiitan. 

Christina was Scotch. “ ‘ Deed, Sandy,’ she cried, ‘ does 
a lassie with eighteen thousand a year marry an electrical 
engineer ? ’ ” She had frizzy red hair, and before the wind¬ 
fall she had been dressing on twenty pounds a year. The 
story opens well. Christina’s experiences are certainly 
readable, and novel readers who like the deserving to have 
their deserts will not be disappointed. (Methuen. 6s.) 

A Man of Millions. By S. R. Keightley. 


A story of to-day, bright and readable, with love- 
making, intrigue, a mysterious murder, and a Chinaman 
who flits through the pages, and makes remarks like : 
“ He dam liar,” “ he dam liar all litee,” “ me good 
Chlistian.” Ah Sin’s master, who had left home under a 
cloud and gone to South Africa, ran against, not the kind of 
mountain that General Buller bumped his head upon in 
Caron D’Ache’s cartoon, but “a mountain of diamonds.” 
The story deals with the attempt of less lucky men to 
relieve Percival of his fortune. (Cassell. 6s.) 


We have also received A Mind Marriage, by George R. 
Sims (Chatto, Ms. Gd.); T Barca Quern, by Theodore 
Wilson (Arnold, Gs.) ; The Marriage of Laurentia, by Marie 
Haultmont (Sinds, 6s.) ; Captain. Ishmael, by George 
Griffith (Hutchinson, Gs.) ; Frid'erique, by Marcel Prcvost, 
translated by Ellen Marriage (Duckworth, 6s.) ; Mary Anne 
of Parchment Buildings, by Lucas Cleeve (Digby, Long, 6s.); 
The Awakening of Helena Thorpe, by E. Rentoul Esler 
(Partridge, 3s. Gd.); Halfway to Hades, by Theo Irving 
(Milne, 3s. Gd.) ; East of Suez, by Alice Perrin (Treherne, 
6s.) : Mad Lor rimer, by Finch Mason (Treherne, Gs.) ; The 
Tempting of Father Anthony, by George Horton (Chicago : 
McClurg <fc Co.). 
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The Critic in the Market 
Place. 

Of all who write, the makers of verses surely receive the 
least encouragement. Their booklets do not sell, and in 
the family circle poets follow the Muse in an environment 
of frowning disapproval. But they persevere, inspired to 
heroic efforts by the acclamation with which a true poet is 
received. They publish their little sheaves of verse, and 
for many the bill is the end of the experiment. Poetry is 
not popular. It is not a commodity with a sure, if variable, 
sale, like fiction. Of the few who are interested in modern 
verse, the majority are but tasters, taking what they like 
in homeopathic doses, mainly from reviews, and succumbing 
readily to the temptation to quote snatches. From Mr. 
William Watson’s muse you may hear, not infrequently, 
this: 

Now while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical all that 
hath language, 

While, through the veins of the Earth, riots the ichor 
of spring. . . . 

From Mrs. Meynell: 

I must not think of thee; and, tired yet strong, 

I shun the thought that lurks in all delight. . . . 

From Mr. Stephen Phillips : 

O thou art put to many uses, sweet! 

Thy blood will urge the rose, and surge in Spring; 

But yet! . . . 

From Mr. Francis Thompson : 

When dusk shrunk cold, and light trod shy, 

And dawn's grey eyes were troubled grey ; 

And souls went palely up the sky, 

And mine to Lucide. . . . 

From Mr. John Davidson : 

I care not for my broken vow; 

Though God should come in thunder soon, 

I am sister to the mountains now, 

And sister to the sun and moon. . . . 

From Mr. William Yates : 

How many loved your moments of glad grace, 

And loved your beauty with love false or true ; 

But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face. . . . 

From Miss Louisa Shore : 

Forget not, Earth, thy disappointed dead! 

Forget not. Earth, thy disinherited ! 

Forget not the forgotten ! . . . 

The extracts might be prolonged. They are not the best; 
they just happen to be snatches from the works of the 
dozen or so prominent yonnger poets of the day that have 
passed, more or less, into current use. For, although poetry 
is not popular nowadays, good poetry is quickly recognised. 
The tasters are many, if the students are few. The day is 
passed when it was “a mark of culture to confound George 
with Owen Meredith, or to prefer, on the whole, ‘ Lucille ’ 
to ‘ Love in a Valley.’ ” 

Mr. William Archer is not a taster. Either he will pursue 
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a meal right through to the cognac, or he will have none at 
all. He has the quality that enthusiastic civilians, six 
thousand miles away, once gave to General Buller. He is 
dogged. In his interest in the drama, in Ibsen, in Real 
Conversations, in Volunteering (we trust we are not betray¬ 
ing a secret) dogged is the epithet that "describes Mr. 

Archer. Whatever subject he chooses, he foots it mile¬ 
stone after milestone, without haste, without languor, and 
when he can say “The men are splendid,” he says it 
without rhetoric, but with a prodigal use of his own parti¬ 
cular choice iu words and phrases. His similes and 
allusions do not, like Mr. Lang’s, jump to the nib-point. 
Shakespeare would never have called one of his figures “a 
good swift simile, but something currish.” Rather they are 
architectonic. For example : 

Perhaps he himself may one day subject his high-piled 
granary to the winnowing process it so sadly needs, and 
scattering the chaff to the wiuds, give it the residual 
treasure-heap of pure poetic wheat. 

Elsewhere we find : “ His spirit is electrically fuliginous.” 

It is Mr. Archer’s square-browed, dogged determination 
to be thorough that makes all he writes so well worth 
reading. Consider his volume on Poets of the. Younger . 
Generation (Lane). It is as huge, and as heavy to hold, 
as a volume of a popular encyclopedia. Why ?. Because 
Mr. Archer, having determined to write on modern 
poetry, must plough the whole field. Any other critic 
would have been content to keep to his own furrow. 

Not so Mr. Archer. Having decided to play the rote of 
uncle to the younger poets of our time, he first makes this 
rule : “ To include only poets born since 1H50 ” ; then he 
proceeds to read all that they have written, and after 
that to put on paper just what he thinks, without a 
mental reservation or a single glance over his shoulder 
at the frown or smile of any other critic, quick or dead. 
Consequently we have a volume that is quite unlike any 
other book. He who reads these pages with care should 
know as much about modern poetry as the man in the 
street knows about politics or sport. The book is a testi¬ 
mony to one man’s industry, perseverance, intellectuality, 
and sane taste. A one-man view obviously, but the view 
of a man who belongs to no school, who has the courage 
of his opinions, and the strength to change his mind. 

Thus, at the end of the paper on Mr. A. E. Housman, 

Mr. Archer writes : “ As I re-read Mr. Housman’s poems 
after au interval of three years or so, I have a curious 
feeling of having quoted the wrong things.” As to the 
courage of his convictions, he boldly proclaims that a little 
song by a Miss Alice Brown “ ought to take its place in 
every 4 Golden Treasury ’ of English lyrics.” It is in three 
stanzas, of which this is the last: 

My birds, come back ! the hollow sky 
Is weary for your note. 

(Sweet throat come back ! O liquid mellow throat!) 

Ere May’s soft minions hereward fly, 

Shame on ye, laggards, to deny 

The brooding breast, the sun-bright eye, 

The tawny shining coat. 

Occasionally Mr. Archer belies his Scots restraint, as when 
he writes: 

All Paris went into ecstasies the other day over Jean 
Bichepin’s line— 

“ lit tons les ferrets avec torn leur oiseaux.” 

In England we take no notice of such trifles, and the 
North-country lad [Mr. Watson] who wrote 

“ As some lone sea-bird over a lone sea ” 

had to wait many a year before he met with any real 
encouragement. 

The thirty-three poets included in these f>05 pages are 
chosen, we gather, because their work, or some substantial 
portion of it, has given Mr. Archer genuine pleasure. 
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Appreciation is the end and aim of the volume. The poets 
are not marshalled in any order of merit. Each one stands 
by himself or herself. Comparisons are never made; they 
stand in alphabetical order. We give the list with the 
number of pages devoted to each : 


Mr. Stephen Phillips... 

•Pi 

Miss E. Nesbit . 

12 

Mr. John Davidson ... 

43 

Mrs. Marriott Watson 

12 

Mr. William Watson... 

41 

Mr. Madison Cawein 

11 

Mr. Kipling . 

31 

Mr. Quiller Couch ... 

11 

Mr. Francis Thompson 

20 

Mr. Charles Huberts... 

11 

Mr. W. B. Yeats . 

29 

Mr. D. C. Scott. 

11 

Mr. Henry Newbolt... 

2,i 

Mr. John Tahb. 

10 

Mr. Bliss Carman. 

17 

Mr. A. C. Benson. 

10 

Mr. Laurence Binyon 

1.7 

Mr. L Housman . 

10 

Mr. F. B.MoneyCoutts 

14 

Mr. F. H. Trench. 

9 

Mrs. H ink son . 

14 

Mrs. Woods . 

9 

Mr. Richard Hovey... 

14 

Mis. Meynell. 

8 

Mr. Le Gallienne. 

1.3 

Mr. H. C. Beeching... 

7 

Mrs. Shorter. 

13 

Miss Xora Hopper ... 

7 

Mr. A. E. Housman... 

13 

Mrs. Radford. 

7 

Mr. George Santayana 

12 

Miss Alice Brown. 

6 


Mr. Arthur Symons... 12 

Such is the list. Obviously the number of pages each 
poet receives is regulated by the extent of his production. 
A voluminous poet like Mr. Davidson cannot be appreciated 
in the space that suffices for Mrs. Meynell’s shy muse. 

We have said that Mr. Archer is thorough and dogged. 
Indeed, he carries those characteristics to a point where few 
critics will care to follow. In plain words, he stands in the 
market-place and shows his credentials to the thirty-three 
poets whom he 1ms criticised and interpreted, prefacing his 
confession by quoting Mr. John M. llobertson’s plea for 
scientific criticism, advanced in his New AVm unjs Toward* a 
('ri/iral Method, which amounts to this : “ that the critic 
should give the reader and the person criticised an oppor¬ 
tunity of checking his individual judgments, and estimating 
their value, by a reference to his general culture and 
habit of mind.” In twenty and odd pages Mr. Archer 
discourses of his preferences in poetry during boyhood, 
youth, and adolescence, gravely, but with an undercurrent of 
humorous detachment that wins the sympathy of the 
reader as it should mollify the criticised. This standing in 
the market-place is not new. Others have done it before, 
more or less candidly, but we doubt if any critic of our time 
has done it so thoroughly. 

Of those who have stood in the market-place, one lonely, 
lofty spirit, now dead—a critic of philosophy, not of poetry— 
comes to mind. We mean the great soul who wrote the 
passage we print below. Many have been thrilled by that 
enkindling passage, so unexpected, at the end of the difficult 
first volume of Types of Ethical Theory : 

With a noble inconsistency, all the great writers whose 
doctrines we have studied betray the tenacious vitality of 
the intuitive consciousness of duty, throughout the very 
process of cutting away its philosophic roots ; and Plato, 
in his “ divine wrath ” at the tyrant flung into Tartarus; 
Malebranche, self-extinguished in the Absolute Holiness; 
Spinoza, lifted from the thraldom of passion into the 
freedom of Infinite Love ; Comte, on his knees before the 
image of a Perfect Humanity, are touching witnesses to 
the undying fires of moral faith and aspiration. 

In the preface to that work I)r. Martineau stands in the 
market-place, and recalls, in his grave, vivid manner, the 
intellectual wanderings that led quietly to the light : 

It is no wonder then, that, in skimming over my notes 
of work in those distant years, I seem to be communing 
with some tight-swathed logical prig, in whose jerky con¬ 
fidence and angular mimicry of life I am humbled to 
recognise the image of myself . . . 

It was the irresistible pleading of the moral conscious¬ 
ness which first drove me to rebel against the limits of the 
merely scientific conception. . . . 

I gave myself chiefly to Greek studies, and only read 
more largely authors of whom I hud supposed myself to 
kuow something before The effect I cauuot describe but 
as a new intellectual birth : after a temporary struggle 


out of the English into the Greek moulds of conception, I 
seemed to pierce, through what had been words before, 
into contact with living thought, and the black, gram¬ 
matical text was aglow with luminous philosophy. 

Mr. Arclier, in his way, is equally strenuous. We have 
strung together a few extracts from his confession : 

The first composition of mine that ever found its way 
into print was some sort of rhapsody (in prose) on Byron 
at Missolonghi. The attack passed off in six months or so. 
and I am not aware that it left behind any permanent ill 
effects. About the same time I read the greater part of 
The Faery Queen , with a certain p'easure, but without any 
real appreciation. It was from Wordsworth, whom I read 
for a college essay, that I lear ned the true meaning of the 
word poetry. 

Coleridge, of course, came to me in the train of Words¬ 
worth, and The Ancient Mariner seemed to me at seventeen, 
wbat it seems to me now, the most magical of poems, an 
inspiration and a miracle. 

But the test of a mature sense of poetical values is, to 
my thinking, a genuine appreciation of Milton. With me 
it came late. I spent my twentieth year idling in Australia, 
and being somewhat hard up for literature, I set myself to 
read Paradise Lost from beginning to end. at the rate of a 
book a day. I accomplished the task, but it bored me 
unspeakably, and I used to take an unholy revenge in 
chuckling between-whiles over Taine’s analysis of the 
poem. I did not return to it for seven or eight years, 
until one day I found myself starting on a railway journey 
with nothing to read, and paid a shilling at the station 
bookstall for a pookt-t Paradise Lost. That was to me an 
ever memorable journey; the poem became my bedside 
book for months ; and ever since, when I have ten minutes 
to spare for pure pleasure, I open Paradise Lost almost at 
random. 

To my unmusical soul, a classical concert is delightful 
for ten minutes ; after that my attention begins to wander, 
and presently I find myself suffering the inverse tantalisa- 
tion of one who is seated at a gorgeous banquet for which 
he has no appetite. In precisely the same way does the 
greater part of Shelley's poetry affect me. Prometheus 
iiihound, for instance, I regard as probably the greatest 
symphony in literature; but, alas ! I have no soul for 
symphonies. 

Dante I read and re-read, but otherwise know scarcely 
anything of Italian poetry. 

The confession, of which the above are bnt a few sentences 
taken here and there, is not very compromising, but con¬ 
siderable fortitude is required to say as much as Mr. Archer 
has said. 

An anthology is a confession of preferences, and it is as 
futile to complain of omissions or inclusions in an anthology 
as it is to criticise a confession of wrong-doing. The critic 
should, as far as he can, interpret the mind of the anthologist, 
and rest content without agreeing or differing. We may, 
or we may not, think that Tennyson’s “Frater Ave 
Atque Vale ” deserves the high praise that Mr. Archer gives 
to it, but we are certainly glad of a critic who is not too 
cultured to be enthusiastic. Also for a critic who can 
write straightforwardly as this. It is in the paper on Mr. 
Francis Thompson. After quoting the poem “To a Snow- 
Flake," Mr. Archer continues : 

How can one harden one’s heart to remonstrate with a 
poet who can write like this ? One’s impulse is rather to 
say, ‘ ‘ Go on aud prosper—play what pranks you please with 
the English language ; Latinise, neologise, solecise as you 
will; make past-participles from nouns and verbs transitive 
from adjectives; devise gins and springes for the tongue 
out of cunningly-knotted sibilants aud dental consonants ; 
pause not to distinguish between grotesque conceits and 
noble images; only continue to write such lines as these: 

“ Even the kisses of the just, 

Go down not unresurgent to the dust. 

Yea, not a kiss which I have given. 

But shall triumph upon my lips in heaven. 

Or cling a shameful fungus there in hell—” 

aud everything, everything shall be forgiven you! 
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Things Seen. 

The Diners. 

Pkople did not go to this restaurant to stare, or to be stared 
at, or to hear music. They went to eat. For that purpose 
the restaurant, with its simple decorations and solid furni¬ 
ture, was designed. And, although there were half a 
hundred dishes on the menu, not one of them appeared 
under the vulgar heading, “ Flats du jour.” It was im¬ 
possible for this proprietor to insult his customers by sup¬ 
posing that they would order a dish that was “always 
ready,” and that half-a-dozen other individuals might be 
eating at the same moment. No ! each diner selected his 
dishes after a concentrated study of the menu, and the 
choice was noted by the head-waiter, ever ready with 
deferential advice when needed. Twenty minutes—half an 
hour—they would willingly wait. Of course, the majority 
of the diners were foreigners. Englishmen, as a class, do 
not dine: they eat, dividing their attention between their 
plates and a newspaper. Here you never see a paper. 

Curiosity led me one night into this restaurant, and, after 
ordering a steak, fried potatoes, and an apple tart, I confess 
to have found the period of waiting, without a newspaper, a 
little tedious, till my eye fell upon two elderly men, who 
were seated at the table adjoining mine. Plainly they were 
graduates in the art of living. Like as two peas (probably 
brothers), touched with distinction, they had grown grey 
without losing their figures, or forgetting that it is the duty 
of man, as of woman, to cultivate as prepossessing an 
exterior as nature permits. Their hair was trim; their 
small, pointed beards were newly cut; their small moustaches 
were just sufficiently waxed ; their clothes were quiet; their 
linen shone, and they were dining with the easy movements 
of a Government official writing a letter. Being wise, they 
had arranged an occupation that, while not interfering with 
the subtleties of dining, would afford them just enough 
intellectual excitement to keep the mind engaged. By the 
side of each reposed a gold pencil, and from one to the other 
was passed, at leisurely intervals, a sheet of cream-laid note- 
paper, upon which, in turn, each wrote something in small, 
neat caligraphy. They never made an entry without first 
studying the menu, and, when one had written, he passed 
the menu and the sheet of cream-laid paper, with a courteous 
inclination of the head, to his companion. This continued 
through the evening, and, when I learnt the meaning of 
their occupation, I realised how far I was from the artistic 
realisation of the art of dining. 

When they dined together, they spent the intervals 
between the courses in selecting, turn by turn, the dishes 
for their next meeting. 


The Column of Smoke. 

An hour ago the steamship Una had landed me on the 
quay; and now, having handed in my passport, duly vise 
and countersigned, to the Czar’s vicar in the hotel bureau, 
I stood upon the Newski Prospect trying to identify the 
peculiar odour of St. Petersburg, for every city has its 
peculiar and distinctive smell. At the end of the Prospect 
was the tower, whence the watchman watches day and night 
for fire. As I edged through the afternoon crowd, and 
dodged the headlong drivers of droschkies, I noticed certain 
black balls run up the signal tower. In a moment there 
came the tootle of a trumpet, and the blower, mounted, came 
galloping round a corner. Then the jangle of a bell, the 
clatter of hoofs, and a fire-engine—or at least part of a fire- 
engine. For the man who sat by the driver and waved the 
bell over his head heralded other vehicles ; one carried a 
hose pipe, another a barrel which might have contained 
healing water or refreshing vodka. There were six in all, 
and upon each were big men in bright brass helmets. They 
galloj^d up the Newski Prospect towards a huge column of 


smoke. Suddenly, amid the trumpeting and the ringing 
and the clatter every helmet was lowered, and as the horses 
dashed along every man reverently crossed himself. Even 
the bell-ringer, with bell still aloft in bis left hand, did 
homage with his right hand to the eikon at the street 
corner. 

The column of smoke grew thicker, blacker, higher. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

Nobody could more heartily rejoice than I in the fact that 
at last a French knight has come forward to avenge the 
honour of the grievously besmirched Young Girl of France. 
M. Olivier de Treville offers to M. Marcel Prevost a docu¬ 
mented reply to his savage and too famous Demi- Vierges, a 
book which may well be described as a blighting scandal in 
modern French literature. Until then the pornographers 
had passed the young girl by with a respectful, if indifferent, 
salutation. They tacitly agreed to leave her her evanescent 
hour of obscurity. M. Provost leaped over this convention, 
broke outrageously with this honourable tradition, and 
dragged her into the light—a limelight, to be sure, purposely 
toned to suggest all stains, obliterate all traces of virtue; to 
reveal to our astounded view a vulgar, corrupt, rapacious, 
deflowered “maid of the world”; a cynical little monkey 
parodying the vices of her elders. That sin of his youth 
M. Prevost probably now regrets—is not his recent conver¬ 
sion to a healthier feminism than the vicious and morbid 
feminism of Lettres de Femmes a kind of public abjurement 
of an ancient heresy ?—but a great writer reminds us that 
“ the evil that men do lives after them ” ; and while M. 
Prevost is laboriously writing Lea or Frederique, “ Demi- 
Vierges” is being played—and very well played too—at the 
Athenee. He may argue, perhaps, that the way in this scan¬ 
dal was shown him by M. Feuillet,of perfumed and heraldic 
renown in sentimental fiction. In all gravity, and apparently 
without the ghost of a notion that his hero was playing the 
part of a lackey and a cad, M. Feuillet depicts a flower of 
French nobility—a privileged disputed one—in the noble 
Faubourg, listening unsuspected, and with the connivance of 
his titled hostess, to the private conversation of young ladies 
among whom he designed to choose a wife. He wished to 
discover if any of them were worthy of bearing his name. 
He was scandalised by their talk, which his sympathising 
creator found “ fit to make monkeys blush.” And so M. 
Prevost conceived the original project of making humanity 
blush instead. 

Now comes forward the quixotic M. de Treville with more 
gracious purport. The calumniated maids of France sorely 
need a knight with so many pornographers abroad seeking 
whom they may devour, and beginning to tire of mere 
adultery as an over-exhausted source of excitement. Wearied 
of betraying each other, the husbands and wives of French 
fiction for a change are dreaming of fidelity, and in a recent 
novel, Un Menage Moderns, by M. Emile Pierret, they have 
gone back delightedly to simple love and work and restricted 
means with the most admirable results. But with M. de 
Treville’s arduous testimony the maidens are henceforth un¬ 
assailable. Les Jeunes Filles Peintes par Eltes-memes is a 
volume of six hundred closely-printed pages, and the 
dedicatory letter to M. Prevost assures us that several 
thousands of provincial and Parisian young girls have con¬ 
tributed to it. Some have been deliberately interviewed, 
others have been solicited to express themselves by letter on 
such burning subjects as the ideal type of the young girl, 
instruction, education of the young girl, the ball, northern 
literature, feminism, theatre - going and novel - reading, 
decentralisation, keeping of a diary, old maids, art, flowers, 
bull-fights, the spinning-wheel, women-strikers, scepticism 
and disenchantment, happiness, marriage, death, cremation. 
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The book is far too long, and, in spite of the babbling of 
thousands of young girls, monotonous and often intolerably 
dull. But there can be no doubt of the general soul dis¬ 
engaged from all this diverse chatter. It does extreme 
honour to France and to her maids. Nothing here in 
common with the infamous demi-vierye, nothing in common 
with the American and Anglo-Saxon flirt: honest, admir¬ 
ably behaved, slightly sentimental, often witty creatures, all 
looking forward to marriage with a very honourable and 
exalted idea of its responsibilities and duties. Each one is 
sincerely convinced that the role of wife and mother is the 
most beautiful on earth. The alarming thing is that 
among so many there should not be a suggestion of wild¬ 
ness, a breath of animal spirits, a dream of elsewhere, beyond, 
the kingdom of vague ambition and unattainable hope, a 
murmur of hoydenism, a whisper of worldliness, of loud¬ 
ness, fastness, or vulgarity : that is the depressing lack, 
original characterisation. For there is nothing fresh, or 
breezy, or barbarous, or candid about all these charming 
young persons. Their sweet reasonableness disconcerts and 
dismays. They nearly all think so admirably and write so 
sensibly. Of course now and then they talk nonsense, but 
it is tne nonsense of correct and well-ordered minds, who ' 
walk much too carefully along the well-swept alleys of 
maidenhood prepared for their unfaltering steps by judicious 
elders, with never as much as a desire to cast a glance over 
the forbidden hedges, and who judge too austerely and 
intolerantly those who deviate from this measured march. 
Sometimes these maids are aggressive, pert and priggish, 
and they are all tinctured with the vice of cant. Their 
patriotism is unequivocally Nationalist. They abhor every¬ 
thing English, German, and Scandinavian. They are devout, 
virtuous, and reactionary, having been brought up in con¬ 
vents ; they abhor progr-r-r-es (as one of them satirically 
writes it), which they qualify as snobbism, and despise the 
unspeakable Saxon, whom they invariably describe as mufle. 
Their general admiration of Bossuet (is it sincere ?) would 
delight M. Brunetiere, and their favourite authors are 
Corneille and Lacordaire. Their virtue is desperately 
Cornelian. One and all desire to exhibit noble sons instead 
of jewels. But one frightfully satirical maid thinks ruefully, 
the thing is to have the noble sons, and she has, alas I small 
faith in the modern males of her great race. She mentions 
the Bazar de Chari to, where all the women were burnt, and 
only the men were saved. Another attributes the decay of 
French chivalry to the base habit of imitating English 
fashions prevalent among the sons of Gaul. How can men 
be noble who send their linen to be washed in London, who 
are habited by British tailors, who indulge in British sports, 
and who talk like this after greeting with the barbarous 
British shake-hands ? “ Ai fait atteler au cab mon pur-sang 
et avec le groom suis alle jusqu’a. Enrage horseman I 
Charmant, ce garden-party. Ai pris part a deux games de lawn- 
tennis et football. Entre clubman avons cause jusqu’a five-o'¬ 
clock de sport, de yachting. Trcs smart cette reunion.” De¬ 
cidedly those are not girls to throw themselves at the heads of 
men. They are charmingly dignified, intelligent,and well-bred. 

The Propns de Felix Faure is instructive reading, if not 
from the point of view of history, certainly for the charac¬ 
teristic revelation it affords us of the fatuous individual the 
Derouledists nonsensically apostrophised in death “as the 
last President of the French Republic.” Poor M. Loubet is, 
of course, the President of the Jews, and, according to the 
latest clerical and Nationalist scare, M. Waldeck Rousseau 
is about to accomplish what Napoleon only dreamed of 
and become Pope. Not of Rome, however. The Temple of 
Jerusalem is to be reconstructed, but in Paris, not in Palestine, 
lie is to be its pope or patriarch, in conspiracy with the Galliciin 
bishops. These are the recent ravings of a Chartreusan monk. 
Verily, St. Bruno was wise to preach eternal silence. Had this 
monk not broken the law, we would never have known the 
mediieval ambition and wickedness of the Prime Minister, 
and so we are the more struck by the amiable candour 


and vanity of that most simple and self-inflated burgess, 
Felix Faure. How delightfully he explains the failure to 
seize that elusive wand popularity, which was his to grasp 
and hold, of poor Cannot, pre-occupied with a liver disease, 
of M. Casimir-Perier, spoiled, petulant child of fortune ; and 
how naively he delights in his good looks, his elegant figure 
and faultless tailoring, and, above all, in the friendship of 
Nicholas. One would think Nicholas and he were of the 
same age, that they had supped together in wild youth, and 
frequently smoked together the pipe of memory in middle 
age. Felix Faure, too, might have maintained St. Bruno’s 
golden law with advantage. H. L. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 108 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best ‘ * Ode to 
Forgotten Authors.” We award the prize to Mr. F. B. Doveton, 
Karsfield, Torquay, for the following : 

What though your humble names are never heard 
In these ungracious days, 

Yet by your words were many bosoms stirred 
What time you piped your lays ! 

Then, your quaint prose or long-forgotten verae 
Some student, it might be, 

Would to his comrades lovingly rehearse, 

So long ago, ah, me ! 

Among you may be some who in their time 
Swayed many a heart, I trow; 

Not to have read you almost seemed a crime 
To those who prized you so ! 

Your names were once upon the lips of men. 

Your volumes liy their side, 

They praised those prosings of your fluent pen 
We “ moderns ” should deride ! 

And others of you who in numbers chose 
To ease their teeming brain, 

For »<,)«/• had all the sweetness of tho rose, 

The music of the rain. 

Your books were read by many a crystal rill, 

In sweet Julys long dead, 

Or gladly conned when winter nights were chill, 

And cheery tires burnt red. 

And now your works are overlaid with dust, 

They share oblivion’s night; 

Till in the lx>x some hand by chance is thrust, 

And drags one to the light! 

The page for centuries closed we turn once more. 

Then, smiling, go our way, 

Harder to please than in the days of yore— 

Well, well, you had your day. 

Other odes received are as follows: 

Sweet bards forgotten, bards of long ago. 

Writers of prose majestic, epics keen, 

Who slumlier deep in duodecimo 

With faded rose-leaves in your leaves atween ! 

Captors of passing thought, and passing scene, 

Who dream for ever in a dusty row, 

Oh, rest in peace ! In sooth, ’twere better so, 

Far from the noisy world, the critic’s spleen ! 

For some day when the sunlight casts a glow 

Through oriel windows—peaceful, golden sheen !— 

Kissing your russet duodecimo, 

Then, then, perchance, upon the cloister green 
Shall tajiered fingers press you i And, unseen, 

Shall votive tears their silent praise bestow 

For long-passed thought, and sweet, forgotten scene 
Oh, bards forgotten, is’t not better so— 

The scholar s tear, the peaceful cloister green ? 

[H. G. T., London.] 
When dust has dimmed the window-pane 
And firelight flickers in the room, 

Glancing along the friendly shelves 
Brightening the solier folio’s gloom. 

From where your ghosts by day lie hid 
You steal within tho welcoming blaze : 

Pale shadows from the bookman's land 
You pass before my dreamy gaze. 

With doubtful looks, you tender me 
The works you wrought for love or lucre 
But Fame—Ah, sirs ! a fickle jade! 

I, too, alas, would fain rebuke her. . 
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A SELECTION FROM 

MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AN IMPORTANT VOLUME BY A POPULAR WRITER. 

THEN and NOW. By the Very Rev. Dean Hole, Author of “ A Book about Roses,” “ The 

Memories of Dean Hole,” “ A Little Tour in Ireland,” “ Onr Gardens,” &o. In 1 large demy 8vo vol., cloth gilt and gilt top, with 
Photogravure Portrait and Illustrations, 10s. net. 

A BOOK OF TRAVELS. 

BY THE LATE SIB BICHARD BURTON, K.C.M.G. 

WANDERINGS in THREE CONTINENTS. By the Author of “The Pilgrimage to 

Mecca,” &o. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by W. H. WILKINS, M A., F S A., Editor of the Burton JlsS. and Author of 
“The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton ” and “ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.” In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Photogravure 
Portrait and Illustrations, 16s. net. 

BY FRANCES GERARD. 

A GRAND DUCHESS and her COURT. By the Author of “The Romance of 

Ludwig II. of Bavaria.” In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 32 Illustrations, 24s. net. [Y» the press. 

AN UNCOMMON’ WORK ON LIFE IN A PENAL SETTLEMENT. 

BY GEORGE GRIFFITH. 

IN an UNKNOWN PRISON LAND. By the Author of “ The Angel of the Revolution,” 

“ The Outlaws of the Air,” &c. In demy 8vo, doth gilt and gilt top, with 32 Illustrations, I2s. net. 

A CHARMING BOOK ON LIFE IN SICILY. 

BY NORMA LOR1MER. 

BY the WATER8 of SICILY. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 

inolnding a Frontispiece in (Hours from an Original Painting by Margaret Thomas, 10s. Gd. net. 

AN IMPORTANT WORK OF INTEREST TO ALL NATURALISTS AND EOTANISTS. 

BRITISH VEGETABLE GALLS. An Introduction to their Study, Collecting, Mounting, 

Classification, Sec. By EDWARD T. COXXOLD. With 140 superb Full-page Illustrations, all of which have been photo¬ 
graphed direct from Living Spec'm-rs, collected spenally for this Work. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

"DISTINCTLY A BOOK TO BE READ."— St. James’s Gizettk. 

BY FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 

THE QUEEN’S COMRADE. The Life and Times of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 

the Author of “ The Gorgeous Lady Blessington," &c. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 16 Portraits 
and Illustrations. 

EARLY REVIEWS.—“A vivid picture of a very interesting'period of English history.”— Daily Keirs. “ Will appeal to all. Will 
attract every one.”— Daily Chronicle. “Full of extremely interesting correspondence and intimate personal details. The volumes are 
beautifully got np ."—Scotsman. 

BY ANNA A. CHAPIN. 

MASTERS of MUSIC. Their Lives and Work. By the Author of “ The Story of the 

Rhinegolde.” In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 8 Portraits, 5s. 

THE LIVING RACES of MANKIND- A Popular Account of the Customs, Habits, 

Pursuits, Featte, and Ceremonies of the Races of Mankind throughout the World. By H. N. IIUICHIXSON, B.A., F.B.G.S., Sec , 

J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., F.G.S., &o., R. LYDEKKER, F.R.S., F.G.S., See. Printed on the finest Art Paper, 601 pp. demy 4to, with 
648 magnificent Illustrations taken from Life, and with 2 Coloured Plates. In 2 vols.—Half red Persian morocco, gilt edges, lbs. ; 
green leather, gilt edges, 17s. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 15s. In 1 vol.—Full red Persian morocco, gilt edges, 21s.; half red Persian 
morocco, gilt edges, 17s.; cloth gilt, gilt edges. 14s. 


HUTCHINSON'S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

IX CLOTH GILT. 


A NEST of LINNETS 

By FRANKFORT MOORE. 

THE WORK of HIS HANDS 

By CHRIS HEALY. 

THE HAPPENINGS of JILL 

By “IOTA.” 

OUR LADY of DELIVERANCE 

By JOHN OXENHAM. 

FOR LOVE or CROWN 

By A. W. MARCHMONT. 


OLIVIA’S EXPERIMENT 

By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 

THE COMEDY of a SUBURBAN CHAPEL 

By J. F. CAUSTOX. 

THE LOVE of RICHARD HERRICK 

By ARABELLA KENEALY. 

IN SEARCH of MADEMOISELLE 

By GEORGE GIBBS. 

GOD SAVE the KING 

By RONALD MACDONALD. 


TheMARRIAGEofLYDIA MAINWARING WHERE HONOUR LEADS 


CAPTAIN ISHMAEL 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


B, GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


| By MARIAN FRANCIS. 

THE EXPATRIATES 

By LILIAN BELL. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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You dreamed they held the tire divine, 

The true, the right Promethean spark. 

She smiled on them—a year, perhaps. 

Then tied and left them cold and dark. 

Yet though your names be strange to us 
We hail you brothers of the craft; 

And you, who’ve known our hopes and fears, 

Will pledge us in a shadowy draught. 

Fate spared you somewhat: what you wrote 
Is vouro ; your souls can ne’er l>e vex’d 
With echoes from the upper world 
Of tortured and corrupted text. 

In the dim land where now you dwell 
You boast a fortune o’er your betters : 

Biographies affright you not 

With hates and loves a-dance in fetters ; 

No critics e’er appraise the style 
Of your love-letters. 

[J. A. F., Arbroath, N.B.] 

We pity from our own superior state, 

Your uurememl>ered, long-neglected fate. 

Smiling to think, in passiug, of the pains. 

You must have taken, and your lack of—brains ! 

P«>or, foolish folk ! dreaming that you’d bo read 
By twentieth century people, who instead 
Have just as much as they can do to wan 
(>ur red-hot fiction on the modem plan. 

We use sensation.thin-hid fact, that all 

Upon the prototype may instant fall. 

(You little guessed the secret of success. 

Meant letting readers find their cleverness, 

Not yours—oh, no—that’s quite another tide. 

Never resulting in phenomenal sale !) 

We let the public prick our tiny bubble, 

■Without the slightest intellectual trouble ! 

You really must have been a prosy lot. 

Writing what we’d decidedly call “ rot,” 

Most caret id of your English—how precise ! 

If you had not been so exceeding nice, 

Perhaps a thought or two we yet might spare, 

To hunt vour dusty volumes from their lair; 

But nowadays to make a dull book sell— 

It must, at least, be indecorous as well! 


Vanished old writers ! Do you in the shades, 

| Gossip about your late respective trades— 

Comparing methods? Ah, well—I daresay, 

You owned a circulation in your day— 

And yet, perchance, may feel a Hadean thrill, 

At thought of some belated vogue here still ! 

1 [E. C. M. D., Crelitcn.] 

Thirty-three other replies received. 

Competition No. 109 (Ntw Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best critic'\l*plea 
for a poet, born since 1850, who is not dealt with by Mr. William 
Archer in his book, Po*ti of the Younger dent ration. A list of the 
poets he includes will be found on page 364. 

Not to exceed 250 words. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, u Literary Competition, The Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us uot later than the first post of 
Wednesday, October 23. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon : other- 
! wise the first only will be coi sidered. Cont 'itut oni to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 

I (i/ring to pressure on our spa % e Correspondence is held over . 

A MAGAZINE FOR COLLECTORS. ILLUSTRATED. 

“THE CONNOISSEUR.” 

No. 2, OCTOBER ISSUE, NOW ON SALE. 
Reprint of First Number. . 

In consequence of the large demand for No. 1 (September issue) 

1 of “THE CONNOISSEUR,” it has been decided to issue a THIRD 
EDITION. All those desiring Copies are rt quested to plaoe their 
Orders with their Booksellers or Newsagents immediately. 

“THE CONNOISSEUR.” 

In the event of any difficulty in obtaining October Number, write to “The 
Consoissei k” Offices, 37, King Street, Covent Barden, W.C. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

3LIST- 

NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 

Price 6s. each. 

THE MAN I LOVED. 

By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 

THIRD EDITION. 

THE COURT OF HONOUR. 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 

THIRD EDITION. 

IN THE HOUSE OF 

HIS FRIENDS. 

By RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE. 

A LOSING GAME. 

By HUME NISBET. 

FROM DEAL TO 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

By HELEN C. BLACK. 

F. Y. WHITE & 00., Ltd., 

14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


H OW to LEARN RUSSIAN, and the 
Russian Residential Institute, London. 
Read the current (October) Number of the 
“ ANGLO-RUSSIAN,” lid., post free, from 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C. 

SELECTIONS FROM 

ALEXANDER Sc SHEPHEARD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY DR. MAOLAREN. 

I Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 

'THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“ The several sermons contained in this volume are 
| replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
' an aptness of illustration and beauty of diotion which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.’* 
Methodist IHmes. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

I “An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes......full 

of thought and knowledge and power.’* 
j British Weekly . 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

I 8crmons. 

| “ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 

I exquisite literary finish .’*—Christian Leader . 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons, 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intenso eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration .’*—Word and Work. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.** 

New York Observer . 

London: ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 

ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
the OOVKR PAGES of the ACADEMY 
ehould be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to *3, Chancery Lane. 
Terms, Ac., on Application. 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST of SUEZ. By Alice Perrin. 

Price 6s. 

DROSS. By Harold Tremayne. Price 6b. 
THE CASE of a MAN with his WIFE. 

By T11EO. GI FT. Price 3i. Ik). 

“MAD” LORRIMER. By Finch Mason. 

Price 3s Ad. 

LITTLE CHERIE; or, the Trainer’s 

Daughter. By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. Price la net. 


During October Mf.ssrs. TREJIERNE A CO., Ltd., will pub- 
fish the following Books:— 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nesbit. 

Price rts. 

THE RANEE'S RUBIES. By Dr. Helen 

BODRCHIER. Price Sa. 

TATTY. By Peter Fbaseb. Price 6d. 
THE WOMAN of ORCHIDS. By Marvin 

DANA Price 3s. Gd. 

READY 8HORTLY. 

LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 

Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG 
(First Editor of the “Windsor Magazine 1. 
Containing nearly 100 Original Illustrations by the famous Cat 
Artist, and Contributions from many Literary Celebrities. 
Price Is. 

READY DURING NOVEMBER. 

TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

By CICELY FULCHER. 

Price 3s. «d. each. 

BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. 

UNCLE HARRY’S GATE. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE St 00., Ltd., 
S, Agar Street, Charing Cross, W.0. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETYS LIST. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

FIRST EDITION Exhausted. SECOND EDITION nearly l x- 
hausted. THIRD EDITION Ready in a few days. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS FOB THE 
SUNDAYS OF THE YEAB. 

By Dr. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, 

Bishop of Dnrham. 

Guardian .—"'Devout readers will Dud here 'refreshment' to their hearts 
and *ouls in manv varieties of spiritual experience.” 

Christian .—“ It is an interestinjar co nfidence that when Dr. Mottle’s 
appointment is being hailed with Fatisfuction by all sections of the community, 
there should issue from his pen a book prepared l>efore there was any thought 
of his preferment—in which his tine sympathy with all who are in Christ ia 
frankly expre-snl.” 

Record .—'* There is not a chapter in the book which does not yield some 
wise direction, s«»me searching- or some bracing thought. We have rarely met j 
a devotional volume of more solid value.” 

Life of Faith .—“* The secret of the Lord * is with the writer, and kindred I 
spirits will find very welcome light and refreshment in h s chapters.” I 


A NEW BOOK BY HENRY A. HARPER. 

Super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 63 net (by poet 63. 5d.) 

AN ABTIST’S WALKS IN 
BIBLE LANDS. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 55 other Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. 

Scotsman.—" Mr. Harper could give a capital pen picture of what he saw, 
and by the aid of his i*encil was enabled to represent still more vividly the 
aspects of Eastern travel which most strikingly impressed him.” 

Spectator .—“ Mr. Harper had a reHdv and powerful pen, ard to this gift he 
added that of artistic draw ing. Wo are in the hands of a guide who knows his 
way, and tells what to see and how tiest to see it.” 

Daily Fetes .—*• There are some beautiful bits of deFcript ; on, and accounts 
of the occupations and euston s of the people, which should prove of service to 
the readers of the Bible, the sacred places of which are so graphically depicted 
by pen and pencil in Mr. Harper's volume.” 

Globe.— Tastefully got up and admirably well-calcu’ated for a prize or a 
present..” 


A NEW BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, burnished edges, 6s. 

THY HEART’S DESIRE. 

By Rev. G. S. BARRETT, D.D., the Rev. G. E. ASKER, M.A., 
the late Rev. WH. ROBERTS, 6.A , and others- 
Edited by the Rev. RICHARD LOVETT, H A. 

In this publication an effort has been made to produce a 
thoroughly satisfactory book for family worship. It contains 
prayers for every morning and evening throughout thirteen weeks, 
with appropriate Scriptnre readings. Great care has been taken to 
render the text acceptable alike to members of the Church of 
England and also of the Evangelical Free Churches. 


Just Published. Demy 8vo, 332 pages, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 

10s. (id. 

A HANDBOOK TO 

OLD TESTAMENT 

HEBREW. 

Containing :—An Elementary Grammar of the Language, with 
Reading Leesons, Notes on many Scripture Passages, and 
Copious Exercises. 

Edited by SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., 

Anthor of “A Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament.” 

Guardian .—" It will be found especially helpful to adult scholars studying 
Hebrew without the advantage of a teacher.” 

Athenaum Intended as an easy and practical introduction to Bib ical 
Hebrew, and will l>e found useful.” 

The Chief h'abbi iDr. Herman Adler).—" Tho grammar has been carefully 
prepared and it will prove a useful aid to studentB of the 8acred LaEguagc.” 


BY THE LATE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Demy 8vo, oloth'gilt, 63. net (by post 6s. 4d.). 

THE STORY OF SOME 

ENGLISH SHIRES. 

By the late MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of London, 

Author of “ Queen Elizabeth,” “ A History of the Papaoy," Ac. 

This book was first issued in an expensive form in 1897. Dr. 
Creighton’s original intention was to tell briefly the wonderful 
history of every English connty, but his acceptance of the bishoprio 
of London unhappily rendered it impossible for him to do this. The 
present volume contains a ohaptsr on the Connty of Cambridge, 
the only new one written since the book was originally printed. 

Times .—"Few hietorinns have paid more attention than Dr. Creighton to 
local history in its larger aspects. Few popsess a happier gift of exhibiting 
the particular history of each county or district alike in its local characteristics 
ar.d in its organic relation to the large history of England. He never forgets 
the relation of part to whole, nor overlooks the individuality which belongs to 
i the part.” 

j Guardian.—" Every intelligent Englishman who loves the history of his 
cmntry will welcome the late Bishop of London’s story of these English 
shir is.” 


SE ;OXD EDITION Now Ready. Small crown 8vo,oloth gilt, I e. 6d 

A KEY TO UNLOCK THE 
BIBLE. 

By JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 

Bible Keys Series, No. 1. 

Spectator .- " Professor Beet, whose place amongst the exegetieal writers o 
the day is assured, gives us here an exeellont summary of Biblical knowledge.” 

Daily News —** Dr. Beet discuss* s the authorship of the Books in the Old an 
New Testaments with full knowledge and careful anil discriminating recogni¬ 
tion of the results of modern scholarship.” 

MethodiH Tines .—** No man who had not given a lifetime to the study 
his ihe.ne could have pat so much into so small a compas*.” 

Sword and Trowel.—" On the whole, this volume will certainly | ro.e a key 
in the hands of many students of the Scriptures.” 


“A DELIGHTFUL BOOK FOR NATURE LOVERS." 

WOODLAND, FIELD, AND 
SHORE. 

WILD NA1 LiRt DEPICTED WITH PEN AND CAMERA. 

By OLIVER G. PIKE, 

Anthor of “ In Bird-Land with Field-Gla?8 and Camera.” 

With 2 Coloured Plates, and 101 Engravings of Birds, Animals, 
and Insects, from Photographs taken direct from Nature by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net (by post 5s. 4d.) 

Westminster Gazette.— " Whether Mr. Pike writes about the denizens of a 
suburban orchard or a Surrey common his matter is always interesting. All 
his illustrations are excellent.” 

Saturday Review.—" Mr. Pike has a great many interesting things to tell us.’* 

Spectator.—" A very pretty book. The author has f eon many curious things 
revealed only to tfe patient and careful observer of Nature; evidently also he 
knows how to descritie what he sees.” 

Globe.—" Mr. Pike’s volume is one of the most readable of its kind,” 

Acidemy .—** A most attractive, even fascinating, book.** 

Amateur Photographer.—" Every lover of Nature should possess it, for it is 
plea ant reading and eminently instructive.” 
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From WILLIAMS & MORGATE’S 

LIST. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. Finally Revised, with Portrait. 

II th Thousand. lt5s - 

PRINCIPLE8 of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. Revised and Eu- 

laritwL 6th Thousand . 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 volt 5th Thousand .56*. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. 1. 4th Thousand ‘.'la 


Ditto. Vol. II. 3rd Thousaud ... .. .. 18 s ' 

Ditto. Vol III. 2ud Thousand.16s. 

RTNCIPLES of ETII1CS. 2 vols. 2 nd Thousand .. *7s 6d. 

U ST ICE. (Separately). 

THE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 21st Tlnusmd .. ..10s 0d. 

EDUCATION. Library Edition. 7th Thousand .. 6s. 

Ditto. Cheap Edition. 41st Thousand .. 2s. 6d. 

ESSAYS 3 vols. rtth Thousand .. Each vol. 10s. 

SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE. 10 * 

THE MAN v. THE STATE. (Separately.) 14th Thou¬ 
sand.!*• 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlaced Edition .. .. 6». 


RECENTLY PUBLISH ED.—3 vol*., d my 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
Vol. III., separately, 7s. I'd. 

THE OPUS MAJUS OF 

ROGER BACON 

Edited, with Introduction and Analvtiori Table, by 
JOHN HENRY BRIDGES. Ful'ow of the Ito al Colleae 
of 1'hvMcian* and sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Vol. III. contains Revised Text of the First Three Parts, 
Corrections. Emendations, and Additional Note*, and Fac¬ 
similes of Bacon's Greek and Hebrew Writing. 

“ Makes some import*ut additions to our knowledge of Bacon 
MSS. It is pleasant to have an opportunity of recognising 
Dr. Bridge's services to the history of science by the publica¬ 
tion of this work.”— AUunmim. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Small crown 8vo, cloth. Is. 

THE GREEK 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Paper read lx-fore the Exeter College Church Society. By 
R. B. C SHERIDAN. 

"Well written, and deals in a scholarly w*y with an eccle- 
fiastical society of which little is known in this ouu'ry " 

Iji'im'nytnn Chronicle. 

'* It is a brilliant contribution to ecclesiastical history." 

Moutrage Standard. 


WILLIAMS & N0RGA.TE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Ga-den, London j 
and 7, Broad Street Oxford. 

TWO IMPORTANT ROOKS, REAOV THIS DAY, 
(Issued for the Rat'onalist Press Association, Ltd.) 

1. LAST WORDS on MATERIALI8M and 

KINDRED SUBJECTS. Bv Professor LUDWIG 
BUCHNER. Author of " Force and Matter. ’Ac. With 
Portrait of Author and Biographical Sketch by his 
Brother. ALEX BUCHNER. Translated by JOSEPH 
McCABE. «s. n t. 

2. THE RIDDLE of the UNIVERSE. By 

Professor ERNST HAECKEL. Second aud Revised 
Edition. 6s. net. 

London : WATTS A CO., 17, Johnson's Court, Flee t-street, E.C 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


EAST of SUEZ. By Alice Perrin 

Price 6s. 

DROSS. By Harold Trf.mayne. Price 6s 
‘ MAD” LORRIMER. By Finch Mason 

Price 3s 6d. 

THE CASE of a MAN with his WIFE 

By THEO. GIFT. Pr'co :t*. Gl. 

LITTLE CHERIE. By Lady Florence 

DIXIE. Prirau.net. (SkilUtiv Sporting hcria. 

REMINISCENCES nf a GENTLEMAN 

HORSE DEALER. By HAROLD TREMAYNE ls.net 
{Skilling Sporting Series. 

READY SHORTLY. 

LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 

Edited by STANHOPE SPRIOG 
(First Editor of the “Windsor Magazine"!. 
Containing nearly 100 Original Illustrations by the famous Cat 
Artist, and Contributions from many Literary Celebrities, 
including T. P. O’Connor. M P.. Fuanr T. Bi li.kn, Justin 
McCarthy, Hkhmvnn Meriyalf, Ai>iu an Ross. Ac., Ac. 
Price 1*. 


During October Messrs. TREIIERNE A CO., Ltd., will pub¬ 
lish the fol’owi g Boi.ks 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By B. Nesbit. 

Price fia. 

THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Dr. Helen 

BOURCHIER. Price 6s. 

TATTY. By Peter Fraser. Price 61. 
THE WOMAN of ORCHIDS. By Marvin 

DANA Price 3s. (id. 


READY DURING NOVEMBER. 

TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

By CICELY FULCHER. 

Price 3s 6d. each. 

BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. Illustrated. 
UNCLE HARRY’S GATE. Illustrated. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., Limited, 
3, Agar Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

Crown 8vo, cloth hoards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By Dr. MACLAREN. 

The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illust ration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress aud charm the reader.” 

Methodist Times. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

MOMENTA of LIFE. Essays 

Ethical, Historical, and Religious. By JAMES 
LINDSAY, D.D. (Glas.), M.A., B.D., B.Sc.» 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., M.R.A.S. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 3s. 6d. 

TRA VELLINQIMPRE88/0NS In. 

and NOTES on, PERU. By FELIX SEEBF.E. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price s. 

10MERLEY. Schoolboy and 

Undergraduate. By GILBERT SWIFT. 

“ Written with the brightness and good spirit* of 
vouth, and its irresponsible playfulness will scarcely 
fail to please anyone who can appreciate its hits at 
undergraduate nature.”— Scotsman. 

*' A l>ook to he read through at a sitt’ng. ^ The 
Cambridge scenes are particularly well dr*wn ” 

Illustrated Lond n News. 


NEW NOVELS. 

'HEAP EDITION, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. Cd. 

0HARLE8 WAVE N DON, and 

Others. By CARYL J. BLUNT. 

‘‘Such a manly and straightforward book cannot 
fail to do good .—"Leeds Mercury. 

'‘Interesting enough to hold the reader through¬ 
out .”—Ch n rch iro man. 

" A well-conceived story of life in the upper stratum 
of society some thirty years ago. The author 
possesses literary power .”—Church BeUs. 


CHEAP EHTTfriN, in crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 2s. Gd. 

RUNIC ROCKS: a North Sea 

Idyl. By WILHELM JENS BN. Translated by 
MARIANNE E. SUCKLING. With a Preface by 
Prof. G. FIEDLER. 

“ An excellent example of modern German litera¬ 
ture, well translated.A hook quite out of the 

common.”— Speaker. 

“ A hook of great beauty and worth, which certainly 
takes a very high place in the imaginative literature 
of the present decade.”— Academy. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6a* 

LADY WILMERDINQ of M A ISON 

ROUGE: a Tile of the Rivierj. By J. DUNCAN 
CRAIG, M.A., D.D., 8oci ddu Felibrioe. 

•* Most interesting and instructive.”— Irish Times. 

“ Distinctly a book which shoal 1 lie read by all.” 

_ Rock. 

NEW VOLUMES OP VERSE. 

In crowr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.: half-bound morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s. 

POEMS. By John Farmer. 

In crown Bvo, cloth, 2s. fid. net. 

A BOOK of VERSES. By Mrs. 

JAMES GLEN NY WILSON, Autlior of 
“ Themes and Variations,” “ Alice Landor,” 
41 Two Summers,” &c. 

"A very great charm pervades this book. Mrs. Wilson 
excels in description. She paints a scene with extra¬ 
ordinary effects of colour and atmosphere, ami as 
rnauv of her poems are inspired by scenes native to 
her country, the home reader experiences peculiar 
pleasure in reading them.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 

Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.3. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE VALE Of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister ; Professor JOHN RTJRKtN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON. EASTBOURNE, HASTING8, and ST. LEONARDS. 

(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, I 
i LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON.! 

ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 

CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTTNIOG. 

BARMOUTH, DOLGKLLY, HARLECH, CRICCIKTH, and PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the 8PAS of MID-WALES 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


ls.- 


-THE HOTELS of the 

the world. 


WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that iB outside the usual scope of such volumes! ’’—The Times. 

“ It very emphatically tops them all .“—Daily Graphic. 

" The best Handbook to London ever issued .’*—Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 6s.—GO Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON AND ENVIRONS 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.4. 

With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: UAKLINGTON & CO- 

London : StKrxnr. Marshall, Hahh-toit, Kkst, A Co. Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Bookseller!. 

Paris and Now York ■. BatiiXo’s. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 

62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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From the Sunday School Union’s 

NEW LIST. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

At Is. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN’S FAGS : A School Story 

By W. E. CILE, Author of “Barfield’s Blazer.” Ac. 
Illustrated. 

INTO STORMY WATERS: A Story for 

Girin. By Mm IIKNKY CLARKE, M.A., Author of “ A 
High-School Girl." tic. 

At Is. 

“ RED NUR8ERY ” 8ERIE8. 

Small 4t\ Ixmrds. illuminated sides. 

New Volumes Ji>t Added. 

THE NEW PLAYFELLOW. By Gertrude 

E. M VAUGHAN. Profusely Illustrated. 

STORIES from the PILGRIM’S Pro¬ 
gress Arranged by E. A. MACDONALD. With numer¬ 
ous new Illustrations bv James R. Sinclair. 

YOUNG ENGLAND. A Splendid Gift 

Book for Boys. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth extra, 
bevelled iKMinls. .*«. Two Serial Stories. “The Emperor's 
Trumpeter." by Albert Le*\ and “The Young Reporter." I*j 
William Drysdale. Stories of Life at the Great Public 
Schools by the Rev. E. K. Bradford, M.A. (Ox-ui. Illus¬ 
trated Papers on a Boy’s Workshop, by Geo*sc P. Moon. 
Talks with Boys, by the Rev. E. C. Dawson. M.A. (0\->u) 

“ Hearts of Oak " : Stories of Naval Heroism and Devotion. 
Papers dealing with the Birds, Animals and Inserts of 
our Islands. Biographiral Sketches of Men worth emulat¬ 
ing. Sketches and Stories of Life in.Our Colonies. St»rie“ 
of exciting Adventure by David Ker. Charles Edwardes 
Argyll Saxby, K. M. Eady, George Gale Thomas, stone* 
of School Life and Sports, by W. E. Culc, B M. Aitkeu, 
Harold Avery. Ac. 

THE CHILD’S OWN MAGAZINE. Sixty- 

eighth Annual Volume. Full of charming Stories, Poems 
Ac. Profusely Illustrated. Serial Story by Mary E. 
Murray, entitled ‘The Wonderful Castle, illustrated by 
Rosa C. IVthetick. A new feature. Series of eoniPnHte 
Scripture Pictures by M. Ayouh. illustrating the Inter¬ 
national Bible Lessons for the Year. "Comical Birds, 
Beauts. and Fishes," illustrated by T. W. C uldery. 
Besiiles these, there is an abundance of Stories and 
ketches. an>l verses suitable for Juvende recitations, clever 
pictorial puzzles, Ac., &c. Paperboard*, la; cloth extra, 
is. txi. 

At 18. 

“SPLENDID LIVES ” SERIES. 

Crown Svo, cloth boanls. New Vom mi; Jim Added. 

THE STORY of CATHERINE of SIENA. 

By FLORENCE WITTS, Author of “ Frances Willard.” Ac 

HOW to be WELL and STRONG. Boy’s 

Book of Health. By WALTER N. EDWARDS, F.C.S 
Cloth boards. 

NEWTON JONES: his Life-Story and 

Sendee for Christ. By the Rev. J. MILLER HAMILTON 
Cloth boards. 

At 9d. 

GEOBDIE’S VICTORY. By Margaret S 

HAYCRAFT. With Illustrations. Cloth hoards. 

MARLEY’S BOY. By Jennie Chappell. 

Illustrated by Hamid Copping. Cloth boards. 

At 6d. Net. 

NEW BOOKLET BY J. R MILLER. DO. 

THE SHINING HOPE Charmingly 

Ill u strate d by Scott Rankin. W bite leat here t te, gilt top. 

From Mr. Melrose’s New Lis!. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

At 3s. 6d. 

HOW to PROMOTE and CONDUCT s 

SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL By R. A. TORREY. Author 
of "What the Bible Teaches, Ac. Ac. Demy 8vo, clot! 
boards. 

ROYAL MANHOOD. By James I. Vance 

D.D., Author of "Tho Young Man Four Square." Imp. 
16mo, cl<'th boards. 

156 CHILDREN’S SERMONS. For 

Ministers, Suuday School Teachers, and others. By Prof 
AMDS K. WELLS, Author of “Suuday School Success.’’ 
Crown svo. cloth board*. 

NOTABLE MASTERS of MEN ; Modern 

Examples of Sue esdful Lives. By EDWIN A. PRATT. 
Imp. l'lino, cloth boards. 

At 2 b. 6d. net. 

Tuird Edition. Now Rcvdt. 

HENRY DRUMMOND: a Biographical 

Sketch (with Bibliography). By “CUTI1RERT LENNo.Y.’ 
With Portraits and a fine Drawing by Scott Rankin. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards. 

At is. 6d. 

PRAYER; its Nature and Scope. By 

H. CLAY TRUMBULL. Crown Hvo, cloth Itoanls. 

At Is. net. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY: the Story of 

His Life. By DAVID WILLIAMS'>N, Author of "Glad¬ 
stone, the Man." With Illustrations. 

At 2s. 6d. 

“BOOKS FOR THE HEART." 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth'boards, gilt top. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S'GREAT INTEREST 

By WILLIAM GUTHRIE. With an Introductory Essay 
by Rev. ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. 

Booklet at 6d. 

A CALL to ARMS: Address to Young 

Men and Upper Form Boys, By HORACE G. UEUSER. 
Fcap. 8vo, blue leatherette, gilt top. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

BOYS of OUR EMPIRE Amongst all 

the Boys’ “Annuals" this is the best, as it is the newest. 
It contains: Five Serial Stories—*’ The Lone Star Rurh," 
by Edmund Mitchell; “Contraband of War." by B. Aitken ; 
“Cap’n Nat’s Treasure." by Robert Leigh ton; “Chis¬ 
holm's Chums," a School Storv; and “ The Secret of the 
Woudergat," by Ridgewcll Cullum and Charles Wingrovc. 
Fifty-two Articles on the leading Athletic Record Holders, 
Ac., illustrated by well-known Artists. “ How to M ike" : 
a Series of Articles on Carpentry, Modelling, Fretwork, 

LondonANDREW MELROSE, lfl, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 


J. B. UPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW VARIORUM EDITION 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by HORACE HOWARD FERNESS 

Vol XIII. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Royal Svo, cloth, ^-ilt top, 18s. 

[ .Vote rend if. 

“Every instalment is of great value, and complete 
ts regards the play treated.”— Athens? urn. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 

’ontaining Notices of over 125,001 Places, with recent 
and authentic lufornmt’on respecting every 
Portion of the Globe. 

New Revised Edition, with a Supplement. 

Thick imperial H?o (p"». 2,016), handsomely half¬ 
bound morocco, *2 10s. 

iNcto rcidy. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 

PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF BIOGRAPHY AND 
MYTHOLOGY. 

New Tinrd Edition, t* nr.Highly Revised and bro'ght 
up to iojl. 

Thick imperial 8vo (pp. 3,550). handsomely half- 
bouud-m >rocco, £i 10s. 

t ' [Xow ready. 


A MANUAL OF COACHING. 

By FAIRMAN ROGERS. 

With numerous Fnll-Page Illustrations, and 183 En¬ 
gravings in the Text. 

Royal Svo, cloth, gilt top, Cl 4s. net. 

“ Tho liest book of its kind which has ever been 
published.”— Road. 

“A marvel of thoroughness. Nothing has been 
iverlookcd, uotlrng slighted.”— Sportsman. 

“ Replete with information for amateurs.”— Times. 


HISTORY OF AMERICA 
BEFORE COLUMBUS. 
According to Documents and Approved 
Authors. 

By P. DE RO0. 

Vol. I. AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 

Vol. II. EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS. 

2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, £1 10s. uet. 


NEW MILITARY NOVELS 

By General CHiRLE? KING. 

IN SPITE of FOES; or, Ten 

Years’ Trial. With Frontispiece. Crown Hvo, 
cloth, 3s. 0d. 

RAY’S DAUGHTER: a Story of 

Manila. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

A TROOPER GALAHAD. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London : 30, Southampton Street, Strand. 
Philadelphia: Washington Sqnar~. 


A. & C BLACK'S 

LIST. 

The Ethic of 

Freethought. 

And other Addresses and Essays. 

SECOND EDITION (REVISED). 

By KiRL PEARSON, F.R.S. 

Demy Hvo, cloth, price 7s. fld. net. 

“ Tt is an able volume to be studied by all who 
would know the modern apologetics of Freethought." 

The Academy. 

“ A weighty and thoughtful brok." 

_ . __ Review of Bevieirt, 

Human Nature 

and Morals. 

According to Augustus Comte. 

Wi'h Notes illustrative of the Principles of Positivism. 
By JOHN KELLS INGRAM, L.L.D. 
Demy Hvo, cloth, price 3s. Od. net. 

“ Interesting as a supplement to its writer’s book 
on religion, and should prove especially welcome to 
students of philosophy unable to read Comte in his 
own totigue .”—Scot son *. 

A Treatise on 
Elementary Statics. 

For the Use of Schools and Colleges. 

By W. J. DOBBS, M.A. 

With 191 Illustrations. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6<l. 

" It is an able and clearly written exposition of both 
tin geometrical and the analytical methods, rich in 
instructive examples, and helped out by a large num¬ 
ber of illustrative diagrams. It forms an admirable 
introduction to its subject, and would, indeed, be 
found useful byrntny advanced students.” 

_ Scotsman. 

Dr. John Brown 

and His Sisters. 

POCKET EDITION. 

By e t. McLaren. 

With Introductory Note by A. CRUM-BROWN, 
M.D., D.Sc. 

Uniform in style, price, and binding with Dr. John 
Brown’s " Hone Subsecivae.” 

Clotb, price 2s. net; limp leather, price 2s. 6d. net; 
stiff leather, gilt edges, price 3s. ml, 

“This is an exquisite little book—a masterpiece in 
its kind—so good that praise is apt to look like im¬ 
pertinence.”— T>e British Weekly. 

Lucretius on 

Life and Death. 

In the Metre of Omar Khayyam. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

Crown Svo, cloth, pi ice 2s. Od. net. 

" They have a fine movement, and arc full of haunt¬ 
ing phrases and stanzas. Indeed, Mr. Mnllock's are 
the best ven-es we have met with in a magazine—nay, 
in a new book of verse—for a long time.” 

___ The Acade my. 

Sunshine and Surf. 

A Year’s Wanderings In the 
South Seas. 

By DOUGLAS B. HALL 
And LORD ALBERT OSBORNE. 

With Map and 36 Full-page Illustrations from 
Photographs. 

Post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

“ A chatty, entertaining narrative.”— Outlook. 

A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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Messrs. L ONGMANS & C O.’s List. 

With 31 Il'ustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 

A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: 

Being an Account of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and the Island 
of Cyprus, accomplished In the Year 1900. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

“ Mr. Rider Hazard cannot lie dull, and his account of this journey is almost ns engrossirg as one of 
his own novels. Adventures, at all events incidents, amusing enough under his treatment, come to him 

freely. About them all he write-* in a spirit of big • 200 l humour which is infectious.1 be book is freely 

i lustrated, and it should enjoy the attention of an who like the literature of travel or are interested in the 
Palestine of to-day.”—1 orksitire Post _ __ 

8vo, 9s. Gd. net. . 

DREAMS AND THEIR MEANINGS. 

By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 

With many Accounts of Experiences sent bv Correspondents, and Two Chapters contributed mainly from 
the Jouruals of ihe Psychical Research Society on Telepathic a:.d Premonitory Drutuis. 

Crown 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 

THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 

By PAUL FOUNTAIN. 

With a Preface by W. H. HUDSON, Author of “ The Naturalist in La Plata,” Ac. 

“ We have a wealth of common sense, simply-told descriptions of rude, unspoiled nature in waste and 

desert places. In short, it is a book of real value to the naturalist and sp ataman .The unpretentious 

style of toe writer, his care and caution in forming opinions, and the unassuming firmness witn which he 
maintains his conclusions, together with the most interest’ng anecdotes to be found on almost every page, 
combine to make tuis not only a most valuable, but a most iuteresti g work.”— held. 

With Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, fls. net. 

THE WAR OF THE CIVILISATIONS: 

Being a Record of a “ Foreign Devil’s ” Experiences with the Allies in China. 

By GEORGE LYNCH, 

Special Co respondent of the Sphere, Ac. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 

By J. W. MACKAIL. 

With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Illustrations. 

With 28 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations in the Text. 4to, £3 10s. net. 

ANDREA MANTEGNA. 

By PAUL KRISTELLER. 

English Edition by S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords, and at Chatsworth. 
“Mantegna’s genius was many-sided, and his life cast in a troublous period of Italian bistory. His 
biographer has read widely and seen much, and the book is a valuable eontribut ! on to the art literature of 
the j>eriod of which it treats .’*—Daily Ncu>h. 

With 11 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS, 

And other French Portraits. 

By 8. G. TALLENTYRE. 

Content*.—M adame de Deffand - Mademoiselle de Lespinasse—Madame Geoffrin— Madame d’Epinay — 
Madame Ncckcr—Madame de Stael—Madame R^eamier—Tronehin: a Great Doctor—The Mother of 
Napoleon—Madame de Sevigntf— Madame Vigce le Brun. 

8vo, 128. Od. net. 

THE MINISTRY OF GRACE: 

. Studies In Early Chureh History, with Reference to Present Problems. 

By the Right Rev. JOHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

INTUITIVE SUGGESTION: 

A New Theory of the Evolution of Mind. 

By J. W. THOMAS, 

Author of “ Spiritual Law in the Natural World,” Ac. 

LONG MAN’S M AG AZIN E. 

No. 229. NOVEMBER, 1901. 8vo, price Od. 

THE GOLD-STEALERS: ft Story of Waddy. B.v A PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATION. Bv Eui:.i 
Edward Dyson. Chaps. XVI1.-XX. Ada Smith. 

TOO LATE. Bv the Rev. Gfokof Bird. 

SOME EXPERIENCES of a COMMANDANT RECOLLECTIONS of a TENDERFOOT.—II. Bv 
PRISONERS of WAR at DEADWOOD CAMP, J. tt. E. Sumner. 

ST. HELENA, 1900-1901. By Lieut.-Colonel A. L. J OTHER PEOPLE’S FRIENDS. By E. H. Taylor. 
Pagkt. (.Concluded.) I AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & GO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books. 

NOW READY. 

Royal 8vo, lfis. net in cloth; or 20s. net in ha^-morocco. 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOL. III. 
(How-Woodward) of 

THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by 8IDNEY LEE. 

Note.—Supplementary Volumes I. and II. were 
publish/ d on September 20. 

TIMES .—“The character of the work makes 
almost impossible to do ade<piate justice to us con¬ 
tents within reasonable limits of space . ..We have 
said en nigh, we hope, to show how varied is the fare 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. John Morley’s noble and eloquent address at 
Manchester was a foretaste of the quality of his Life of 
Gladstone, to write which he has practically renounced 
all other interests. No date has yet been fixed for the 
publication of the Life. The task was colossal, including 
the sifting of thousands of letters, all carefully arranged in 
despatch boxes. In his speech at Manchester, which was 
spoken extempore from skeleton notes, Mr. Morley showed 
not only that he has given searching and severe study to his 
subject, but that he has kept his enthusiasm, and that he is 
able to communicate it. Who would have prophesied that 
one morning this week everybody would be talking again of 
Gladstone, or that a speech on < 1 ladstone by anybody should 
have the power once more to set men’s minds wondering 
at that amazing personality ? 


Last week we gave a list of the plays that Stevenson 
planned to write. He also wished—indeed, longed—to 
undertake three biographies—a Life of John Knox, a Life 
of William Hazlitt, and a Life of the Duke of Wellington. 

Mr. Kipeing has been re-elected president of the 
Rottingdean Rifle Club. The Club owes its inception to 
Mr. Kipling, and has not yet been defeated. It has beaten 
some powerful opponents, both Volunteers and civilians, 
notably the London Fusiliers and the Lewes liifle Club. 

Another volume of essays by Max Muller is in prepara¬ 
tion. It includes papers on Buddhism ; the alleged sojourn 
of Christ in India; religions in China, and on many 
oognate subjects. In one essay Max Muller writes on 
“Why I am not an Agnostic,” and in another he asks, 
“ Is Man Immortal ? ” 


The English Illustrated Magazine for November contains 
a humorous article by Mr. H. G. Wells on “ The Literary 
Regimen.” We use the word “ humorous” intentionally, as 
a warning to literary beginners who may be tempted to 
follow Mr. Wells's instructions in order that they may learn 
to write “like he does.” In this paper, which also contains 
a picture of Mr. Wells drinking a cup of tea, he announces 
that he has discovered the “ fundamental secret of literary 
art.” 

It is imperative, if you wish to write with any power 
and freshness at all, that you should utterly ruin your 
digestion. Any literary person will confirm this statement. 
At any cist the thing must lie done, even if you have to 
live on German sausage, onions, and cheese to do it. 8j 
long as you turn all your dietary to flesh and blood you 
will get no literature out of it. “ We le.rn in suffering 
what we teach in song.” This is why men who live at 
home with their mothers, or have their elder sisters to see 
after them, never, by any chance, however great their 
literary ambition may be, write anything but minor poetry. 
They get their meals at regular hours, and doue to a turn, 
and that plays the very devil — if you will pardon the 
phrase—with one’s imagination. 

There are always grains of truth in Mr. Wells’s inventions. 
In this, his newest, there is, we fear, something like a quarter 


of a pound. But most writers do not take pains “ to get 
rid of their digestion.” It goes of its own accord, silently, 
like the Arabs in the poem. 

Foe rowing M. Maartens’ Women T Have Known , to 
which we referred last week, a book is announced by Mr. 
W. D. Howells, called Heroines of Fiction. Mr. Howells, we 
hear, has decided not to write any more novels. 

“Dear old Browning ! ” is not the usual way of re¬ 
ferring to the author of The Ring and the Book. It is Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s way, and it occurs in an article called 
“ Personal Reminiscences,” included in his new book, George 
Washington, and other American Addresses. The passage 
reads thus : 

Dear old Browning ! how we all loved him; how we 
listened to his anecdotes ; how we enjoyed his improvised 
“epitaphs in country churchyards,” till we broke into 
shouts of laughter as we detected the amusing forgery. 
At home in the smoking-room of a club, in a lady’s 
literary tea-party, in a drawing-room concert, or in a 
river picnic, he m'ght have passed for a retired diplomat, 
but for his buoyancy of mind and brilliancy of talk. 
His heart was as warm, his moral judgment as sound as 
his genius was original. 


Mr. Grant Richards is preparing a Revised Edition of 
the Works of Tolstoy, to be edited by Aylmer Maude. 
Scrupulous care has been taken to present accurate versions, 
and the volumes will be provided with prefaces and foot¬ 
notes to enable the reader to understand the relation between 
what he is reading and the conclusions Tolstoy ultimately 
reached, as well as to minimise such difficulties as are 
unavoidably met with when the literature of one people is 
passed on to another. 


Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton’s successful novel, 
Aylwin , has just made a re-appearance. In this new 
impression, which is called “The Snowdon Edition,” Mr. 
Watts-Dunton contributes an introductory chapter. After 
recalling the reasons that induoed him to delay the publi¬ 
cation of Aylwin for so many years, he proceeds to consider 
an objection made by some critics that he had imported into 
a story written for popular acceptance too many speculations 
and broodings upon “the gravest of all subjects—the sub¬ 
ject of love at struggle with death ” : 

My answer to this is that although it did win a great 
popular acceptance I never expected it to do so. I knew 
the book to be an expression of idiosyncrasy, aud no man 
knows how much or how little his idiosyncrasy is in 
harmony with the temper of his time, until his book has 
been given to the world. It was the story of Aylwin that 
was born of the speculations upon Love and Death ; it was 
not the speculations that were pressed into the story ; 
without these speculations there could have been no story 
to tell. Indeed, the chief fault which 1 myself should find 
with Aylwin, if my business were to criticise it, would be 
that it gives not too little but too much prominence to 
the strong incidents of the story—a story written as a 
comment on love’s warfare with death—written to show 
that confronted aB man is every moment by signs of the 
fragility and the brevity of human life, the great marvel 
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connected with him is not that his thoughts dwell frequently 
upon the unknown country beyond Orion where the 
beloved dead are loving 11s still, but that he can find time 
and patience to think upon anything else—a story written 
further to show how terribly' despair becomes intensified 
when a man has lost—or thinks he has lost—a woman 
whose love was the only light of his world—when his soul 
is torn from his body, as it were, and whisked off on the 
wings of the “viewless winds’’ right away beyond the 
furthest star, till the universe hangs beneath bis feet a 
trembling point of twiukling light, and at last even this 
dies away, and his soul crys out for help in that utter 
darkness and loneliness. 

Mil. Hardy’s new volume will be called Forms of the 
Fust and Present. It will be published next month. 

Last January we printed a list of “ Questions in Shake¬ 
speare,” which aroused some interest. We observe that the 
Shakespeare Society of New York prints a similar set in the 
first number of its Netr Shakespeareana just issued. Its 
questions, strange to say, are clearly, to some extent, copied 
or adapted from ours. Thus we asked : In which play is 
“young Dizzy” mentioned? and the Shakespeare Society 
asks : “ Which one of Queen Victoria’s Prime Ministers is 
mentioned by his popular name in the plays ? ” We asked : 
Who was Falstaff’s tailor ? and the S.8. asks : “ What was 
the name of Falstaff’s tailor ? ” and so on. We notice that 
the S.S. is still in a state of puerile indignation against 
Mr. Sidney Lee for having presumed to undertake a census 
and description of Shakespeare first folios. Why this should 
arride the S.S. of N.Y. we cannot discover. For one thing 
the type in which New iShakespeareana is printed would try 
our eyes even if the proportion of misprints were a reasonable 
one. But it is not, and we can only applaud the sentiments 
and deplore the English of the following statement : 

The editors and publishers of New Shalcespenreana 
exceedingly regret to send out this number. It is not 
in the least what they intended and intend in the future. 
But it has been thought best in the face of many vexatious 
delays to make an initiative at once. Succeeding issues, 
it is expected and confidently believed, will entitle New 
Shakespeareana to a place editorially and typographically 
among the noble achievements of the New York Shake¬ 
speare Society. 

Mr. Hkxry Wii.lktt, of Arnold House, Brighton, has 
made a strikingly interesting gift to the Ashmolean Natural 
History Society of Oxfordshire, in memory of Mr. John 
Ruskin. It consists of a piece of ground about five acres in 
extent, comprising woodland, marsh, bog, and water. Mr. 
Willett’s wish is that the land shall be known as “The 
Ruskin Plot,” and that it shall be kept for all time in its 
present natural condition. A trust is being prepared which 
will vest the plot in the following trustees :—The Lord 
Lieutenant of Oxfordshire, the Mayor of Oxford, the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Radcliffe Librarian, the Hope Professor of 
Zoology, the Sherardian Professor of Botany, and the 
donor. Mr. Willett’s ground is situated at Cothill, near 
Abingdon, Berks, and is not meant so much for collecting 
purposes as for observation. It is proposed that a systematic 
record year by year of this piece of ground shall be kept by 
competent naturalists. 

It is not, perhaps, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s fault that he is a 
man of many explanations. Whatever be the reason, it is 
certain that he compels us to study his career. When 
his present or future do not demand urgent consideration, he 
calls us to the contemplation of his past. Take his early 
novel, Cashel Huron's Profession. Both he and we thought 
it was reserved for brief obituary mention. But, bless you, 
no. Here it is, looking quite respectable in red cloth 
covers, with an added dramatised portion, two long prefaces, 
and a sixteen-page “note.” To “cool the fervour of 
idolatry with a dash of cold fact ” is .Mr. Shaw’s aim in 


this story—to paint pugilism as it really is, denying it no 
good it possesses, but carefully localising and apportioning 
its evil. In his new preface he says : 

The unintelligent prizefighter is often the helpless tool 
of a gang of gamblers, backers, and showmen, who set him 
on to fight as they might set on a dog. And the spectacle 
of a poor human animal fighting faithfully for his backers, 
like a terrier killing rats, or a racehorse doing its beat to 
win a race for its owner, is one which ought to persuade 
any sensible person of the folly of treating the actual com¬ 
batants as “ the principals ” in a prizefight. CockfightiDg 
was not suppressed by imprisoning the cocks ; and prize¬ 
fighting will not be suppressed by imprisoning the 
pugilists. But, intelligent or unintelligent, first-rate like 
Cashel Byron, second-rate like 8k*-ne, or third-rate like 
William Paradise in this story, the prizefighter is no more 
what the spectators imagine him to be than the lady with 
the wand and star in the pantomime is really a fairy queen. 
And since Cashel Byron’s Profession, on its prizefighting 
side, is an attempt to take t e reader behind the scenes 
without unfairly c* nfusing professional pugilism with the 
blackguardly environment which is no more essential to it 
than to professional cricket, and which is now losing its 
hold on the pugilist through the substitution of gate- 
money at boxing exhibitions for stakes at prizefights as his 
means of living, I thiuk I may let it go its way with a 
reasonable prospect of seeing it do more good than harm. 

And again : 

All pugilism lies between these two extremes—between 
Cashel Byron and William Paradise ; and it is because the 
Paradises are as likely to win as the Byrons, and are by no 
means so scarce, that the case for fist fighting, with gloves 
or without, as a discipline in the higher athletic qualities, 
moral and physical, imposes only on people who have no 
practical knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Shaw also wishes to expose “the abominable vein of 
retaliatory violence” which, he says, runs through the 
literature of the nineteenth century. 

Ax interesting item in Mr. Shaw’s preface is a portion of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s remarks on Cashel Byron's 
Profession communicated to Mr. William Archer. In the 
Letters Mr. Colvin politely suppressed the less favourable 
part of his judgment. This Mr. Shaw has now the joy of 
printing himself. It is in the form of an analysis of the 
book’s composition : 

Charles Reade . 1 part 

Henry James or some kindred 
author, badly assimilated ... 1 part 

Disraeli (perhaps uoconscious) ... I part 
Struggling, overlaid original 

talent. 1J part 

Blooming gaseous folly ... ... 1 part 

That is the equation as it stands. What it may become, 
I don’t know, nor any other man. Vi sere fortes— O, let 
him remember that—let him beware of his damned cen¬ 
tury : his gifts of insane chivalry and animated narration 
are just those that might be slain and thrown out like an 
untimely birth by the Diruion of the Epoch. 

And if he only knew how I had enjoyed the chivalry ! 
Bashville—O Bashville ! j'en chortle ! (which is finely 
polyglot). 

Thk list of novels on which an Edinburgh Reviewer 
builds an article called “Rome and the Novelists” (Edin¬ 
burgh Review , October) includes neither Miss Corelli’s nor 
Air. Hall Caine’s story. It may interest some to know 
what novels have been selected by the writer. They are : 

Home. By Emile Zola. 

I! el heck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

One Poor Scruple. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 

The Undoing of John Brewster. By Lady Mabel 
Howard. 

The Casting of Nets. By Richard Bagot. 

En Route. By J. K. Huysmans. 

The Vicar of St. Luke's. By Sibyl Creed. 
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In an interesting article on “ Book-TIunting as a Busi¬ 
ness,” in the November Pull Mull May mine, Mr. Frank 
Rinder leads off with the example of profitable book collect¬ 
ing indulged by the late Earl of Ashburnham, He reminds 
us that in the middle of the nineteenth century the Earl 
bought the Stowe collection of MSS. for £8,000, in it 
was sold to the British Museum for £ 16,000 ; a portion of 
the Barrois MSS. recently fetched .£3:5,000 at auction, 
against £0,000 paid for the whole assemblage about fifty 
years ago ; in fine, for the magnificent library of printed 
books and MSS, acquired for something like £ 00 , 000 , no 
less than about £220,000 has been realised. But then, 
adds Mr. Rinder, careful of the effect of such a statement, 
“ the late Earl was a most astute buyer, ever placing in the 
scales a given volume or collection against the amount of gold 
demanded for it.” Wecomraend Mr. Binder’s article, alike for 
its cautions and encouragements, to the would-be collector. 
There are still possibilities in this least “ tradey ” of trades. 
“ Even to-day a person of taste and judgment can pick np 
bargains innumerable. If his purse be long enough, if 
he have a flair for the excellent, he may still acquire with 
profit examples of fifteenth or sixteenth-century craftsman¬ 
ship. As to works by modern authors, the verdict of the 
future has to be reckoned with. Mr. Meredith's earliest 
book, the Poem* of 186 1 , has made as much as £25 ; and 
if we could discern a writer of equal worth, and buy up 
copies of his initial effort, that would certainly 1 pay.’ ” 


nous was as good as in the best of the young men of 
to-day, and they were aide to give it a better chance. 
They had far more of solitude, far less of compulsory or 
prescribed occupation, far more of passive contemplation, 
lotting their spirits lie open to all the winds that blew. 
And so pretty well on into manhood. Think of Tennyson, 
and all the years that he went mooning things over in his 
own mind, aud humming them to his own ear, between 
the publication of his early, unripe work and that of the 
work that took the world by ttorm ! In those days, when 
a subject struck a man, he did not dash at his desk at 
once—he rolled the thing over and over in his mind first, 
and got into complete affinity with it- 

W. A. (interrupting): Whereas, now, the moment an 
idea strikes him, he (or his agent) scuds a paragraph to the 
literary papers to aunounce the momentous fact. And 
then he proceeds to dictate the great work to a type¬ 
writer at the rate of so many thousand words a day. 

Prof. Masson : Formerly, too, when a man had written 
his book, he put the manuscript under his arm and went 
off with it to a publisher, to take his chance. Nowadays 
it is, as often as not, the publisher that has originated the 
idea and commissioned the book. Look at the innumer¬ 
able “ series,” for example—many of them capitally con¬ 
ceived, most useful, excellent, but necessarily involving 
some restriction upon the individuality of each contri¬ 
butor. He has to fall into line—to write to a pattern— 
at the very least to confine himself within a fixed limit of 
space. 

W. A.: One can scarcely imagine Carlyle contributing 
to a series. 


In the same magazine, which is being most admirably 
edited, Mr. William Archer continues his “ Real Conversa¬ 
tions.” This month it is Professor Masson, and Mr. Archer 
departs from his usual method of making dialogue do all his 
work, by prefixing to the talk a short sketch of Professor 
Masson’s career. No more than Mr. Archer need we dwell 
on Professor Masson’s literary labours, of which his Life of 
Milton is alone worthy to have been the work of a life¬ 
time. Speaking of the Professor’s well-known likeness to 
Carlyle, Mr. Archer says : “ Though there is something of 
the same ruggedness, the same underlying melancholy in 
the two faces, Professor Masson’s is lighted up by a kindli¬ 
ness, a spontaneous humanity, which must often have been 
lacking in Carlyle’s physiognomy. ‘ Douraess ’ is the one 
national characteristic in which Professor Masson is 
lacking.” In quoting from these Conversations, which we 
hope to see in volume form, we always feel that we have 
mangled a living thing. But the following exchanges of 
opinion are interesting: 

W. A. : But you, who have rubbed shoulders with the 
giants of the past half-century—can you look around now 
and point to any considerable number of men who have 
either reached, or given definite promise of reaching, an 
intellectual or artistic stature at all comparable with that 
of Carlyle, Ruskin, Darwin, Mill, Tennyson, Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot? Of 
course, I “ bar ” Meredith, Herbert Spencer, and Swin¬ 
burne, the great bulk, at any rate, of whose life-work lies 
in the bygone period. Or, to look at it from another point 
of view: in all the huge output of books of to-day, how 
many are there for which you could at all confidently pre¬ 
dict even the lease of life which the works of those writers, 
and of lesser writers than they, have already enjoyed, to 
say nothing of the future that may yet be in store for 
them ? 

Prof. Masson : It is true, I think, that the conditions 
of modern life are apt to be unfavourable to the abstraction 
and concentration necessary for the greatest kind of work. 
There was more leisure in my young days—the railway 
and the electric telpgraph had not yet taken such tyran¬ 
nous hold of us. As I see the young men of to-day going 
on their way through life, it seems to me that few of them 
pause to look up at the stars; more of them are intent on 
looking horizontally before them—or downwards. The 
average of accomplishment, I should say, has improved ; 
but men go about their work new in a different spirit. 
Among the best of the young men of my time the actual 


Thf. award in the recent George Alexander Competition 
for a four-act play to be enacted at the St. James’s reminds 
us of a somewhat similar competition held at the beginning 
of the last decade. In this case, M. Grein, of the Inde¬ 
pendent Theatre, then editor with a conjrire of a journal 
called the Weekly Comply , announced in that paper that 
he would award a medal to the sender of the best one-act 
play, and would also arrange for such opuscule to be pro¬ 
duced once at a West End theatre. A “ reading fee ” of 
five shillings per play was demanded, and about 150 
comediettas were received. The winning piece was 
announced to be a play entitled “ Humble Pie,” but we 
never heard of its being staged. 


In a series of articles published by Prof. Dr. P. Kehr, of 
the University of Gottingen, in the AHyemcine Zeitung , there 
is an interesting description of the Vatican as a literary 
storehouse. The writer says that it is to the honour of the 
present pontiff and a demonstration of his zeal for learning 
that he has opened wide the Vatican collections to the 
scholars of the world with a liberality that cannot be 
equalled elsewhere. A visit to the working-rooms of the 
Vatican archives assumes an international aspect. By the 
side of the German professor is found a French savant and 
representatives from every other Christian country of 
Europe and America. Since access has been given so 
freely, various institutes for research have sprung up in 
great rapidity in Rome for the special purpose of utilising 
these treasures. So great is the international zeal to investi¬ 
gate these archives, which contain the greatest collection 
extant of unpublished documents on the history of the 
mediieval ages, that it is with difficulty room can be found 
for all who ask to be accommodated. The Vatican authori¬ 
ties have made the best of arrangements to supply the 
demand, and the librarians meet the wants of Protestants as 
quickly and as politely as those of Catholic savants. Men 
and women alike are accommodat ed. The red tape of former 
times has disappeared entirely, and the management is 
thoroughly modern. Only a beginning has been made 
with the publication of the immense literary treasures here 
deposited, but the international scholarship of the world is 
at work on it now. 
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In an American paper, under the title of “ The Literary 
Shop,” we "lean some inspiring items concerning American 
books “ scheduled for presentment this Fall.” Perhaps the 
most hustling announcement is that of a New York pub¬ 
lisher who has matured a complete history of the entire 
western hemisphere by the world’s best-known writers, a 
10-cent magazine that will cover ground not yet covered 
by any magazine, and a biographical encyclopedia, 
giving biographical sketches of every great man in every 
department of human activity, and from the earliest 
times. 


Bibliographical. 

For a little while to come we are sure to hear a good deal 
about “ the gorgeous Lady Blessington,” simply because she 
is the most prominent female figure in the new entertain¬ 
ment at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Well-thumbed, I suspect, 
is many a copy of that volume of the Dictionary of National 
Binyrnphy in which her ladyship is discoursed of. Some, 
greatly daring, have no doubt consulted Madden’s Life of 
the Countess—the standard authority ; while others, perhaps, 
have gone so far as to dip into such gossiping volumes as 
Haydon’s Miry, Willis’s Penrillinys by the Way, Jerdan’s 
Av'tobinyraphy, Grantley Berkeley’s Recoilections, Chorley’s 
Life, the biography of' C. J. Mathews, Mr. J. F. Molloy’s 
memoir of the lady, and so forth. The literary interest 
attaching to the Countess is but small. I believe I am 
correct in saying that during the past twenty years nothing 
of hers has been reprinted save her ('onversalions with Lord 
Ryroa, which ( first published in 1*34) appeared in a new 
edition in 1893 'I’his, no doubt, will live; but what has 
become of her ladyship’s novels, or even of her books of 
travel, which once had a certain measure of vogue ? One 
hears no longer of The Idler in Italy (1X39-D) or The Idler 
in France (1x41). 

D’Orsay, the leading male figure in “ The Last of the 
Dandies,” is embalmed, as Count Mirabel, in the pages of 
Henrietta Temple, and also in Byron’s “ Correspondence ” 
and the dedication of Bulwer Lytton’s Uodolphin. There 
are, of course, numerous references to him, all admiring, in 
the memoirs and reminiscences of his time. On the whol-*, 
I)’< Irsay, and the lady who had “ been a mother ” to him, 
promise to exist in literature, just as the lady for a time 
existed by literature—such as it was. The fullest and best 
analysis of the Countess’s work as a writer of fiction may be 
found in the book by the late Mr. J. C. Jeaifre3on called 
Novels and Novelists. 

Three new editions of the Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare 
—one very beautiful in “get-up” and scholarly in treat¬ 
ment—have been put before our reading public during the 
last few days. Are there any more on the way ? I do not 
think there were any last year, but in 1899 there were three 
editions, of varying interest and value—one introduced by 
Mr. Andrew Lang and illustrated by Mr. Anning Bell ; 
another (illustrated) in the “ Temple Classics for Young 
1’eople,” and another prefaced by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
In the previous year there had been two “ selections ” from 
the Tales, edited respectively by Mr. David Frew and Mr. 
F. H. Blather. There were two reprints in 1895, two in 
1894, two in 1893, one in 1892, and one in 1x90. One of 
these was edited by Canon Ainger, and another was illus¬ 
trated by drawings by Sir John Gilbert (taken, no doubt, 
from his illustrated edition of the plays). 

It will be seen that Dr. Furnivall, who edits Messrs. 
Tuck’s new edition of the Tates, contributes prose sum¬ 
maries of plays not dealt with by the Lambs. In so doing, 
he was preceded in 1894 by Mr. Harrison S. Morris, whose 
edition was published by Messrs. Dent. 

There should be room for the promised illustrated edition 


of Mr. W. D. Howells’s Italian Journeys, of which, I believe, 
there has been no reprint in England since that of 13x3, 
which was in two vols., 82 mo, and called “ the author’s 
edition.” Mr. Howells’s Venetian Life and his Tuscan Cities 
appear to have been more popular, for they were reproduced 
so recently as 1891 and 1894 respectively. 

Miss Netta Syrett, whose play, “ A Modern Love Story,” 
has been chosen by the Playgoer’s Club Committee for 
production, by and by, by Mr. George Alexander, is not 
altogether unknown in the literary field. Mr. John Lane 
published in his “ Keynote” series her tale called Nobody's 
Fault, and in the following year (1897) her story, The Tree 
of Life. This was quickly followed by a book of fairy tales 
entitled The Carden of Iteliyht (1897), for which her sister 
Nellie drew the illustrations, both the text and the drawings 
being above the average of such things. 

In Mr. Frederic Harrison’s new volume (printed, I 
observe, at the Norwood Press, U.S.A.) there are two 
addresses about Alfred the Great—one on his Millenary in 
general, the other on his Writings. The latter was pub¬ 
lished over here, separately, in May last, and one wonders 
why that on the Millenary was not published wi.h it. The 
two together would have made a very apropos little book. 
The discourse on “Personal Reminiscences” is a little thin, 
perhaps, but it has some interest for lovers and students 
of literary work and people. 

Mr. George B-rnard Shaw writes an interesting preface 
to Mr. Grant Richards’s reproduction of his Cashel Byron's 
Profession ; but though he supplies a good many details 
about the history of that work, he does not condescend to 
exact dates. Cashel Byron was first published in lxxi;, by 
the “ Modern Press,” at the price of one shilling. A revised 
edition of it, at the same price, was issued by Mr. Walter 
Scott in 1x89. The present reprint is also described as 
revised—“ newly revised.” One would like to have definite 
details of the career of the book in America, and of the 
play (or plays) founded on it and performed in the States. 

Thk Bookworm. 


Stanza. 

(Translated from Riickerl's “ Wets he it des Brahma nen ") 

In one still moment, when the soul sinks deep 
In thoughts of Life and God, not dazed with wine nor 
sleep, 

Not wandering, but clear, not slumb’ring, but awake, 
Like the reflected sun in a wide, waveless lake ; 

When Far and Near, and Then and Now, and Time and 
Space 

Have passed away like foam upon the water’s face; 

When thou canst feel the earliest, purest flowers of Life 
Bound closely to thy breast, with fragrant promise rife; 
When Earth and Heaven close around thee as a mist; 
Thou think’st the flower a star, the star a flower sun- 
kiss’d ; 

In such a moment, when, with holy, rushing sound, 
Creation’s stream sweeps through thy very being’s ground; 
When thou thyself art not, and nothing is, but thou 
And God, in whom thou art, not knowing why nor how; 
In such a moment, swift as glance from frighten’d eyes 
Comes the Love-longing, and all recollection dies; 

He, who a moment such as this but once has known, 
Knoweth Eternity, e’en before Life is flown ; 

And as the diamond gleams of radiant light enfolds, 

So he Eternity now and for ever holds. 
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Reviews. 

“ Why Should Such Persons Ever Die ? ” 

Conversations of James NorthoJe , R.A., with James Ward. 

Edited by Ernest Fletcher. (Methuen. 10s. lid.) 

It cannot be said that the name of James Northcote 
resounds in the corridors of literature. Many readers would 
say that they look upon him as a limb of Hazlitt, whose 
Conversations they have always meant to read but have 
neglected. They remember him in Sir Walter Scott’s 
journal, where his appearance is brief and interesting. 
Scott sat to “ the old Wizard Xorthcote ” for his portrait 
in 182s. Northcote was then in his eighty-third year. 
Whenever Northcote turns up in such outlying quarters it 
is usually in bis character of an octogenarian debauchee 
in the matter of hard work. Scott calls him an animated 
mummy. For years and years, beyond all reason, Northcote 
not only refused to die, but refused to lay aside his brush 
or hold his tongue. His little painting room at 89, Argyll- 
street, was approached through two much larger rooms 
upon which Northcote’s rather portentous historical pictures, 
his rather flaming portraits, and his sentimental dramatisa¬ 
tions of life hung in the gloomy London atmosphere. 
Beyond, in the little studio, a shabby cosiness and bright¬ 
ness reigned. Northcote painted, talked, and took snuff 
all day with such an easy mingling of the processes th it 
to look at him, to be conscious of him, was a treat and a 
marvel. Constable used to say that he was as untouched 
by London as if he lived on the summit of Mont Blanc. 
Here for thirty years he painted and talked while Oxford- 
street was still young and Regent-street a-planning. He 
said, if he might select his own heaven, he would ask 
God to allow him to occupy his painting room “ even for 
ever.” 

A pleasant companion, familiar with recollections of 
Sir Joshua, Samuel Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Ac., 
was Scott’s description of Northcote, whose range of 
lifetime was astonishing. He had been lieynolds’s pupil 
when these eighteenth century pundits were diners in 
Leicester-square, and he lived to paint the portrait of 
John Ruskin as a child. It is impossible to sum in any 
brief way the procession of men, women and topics in North- 
cote’s studio. There was rare talk and much, and if 
Northcote’s painting was mediocre, the enchantments of 
art, the inward joy and outward glory of it, shone round 
the little, bald-headed, bright-eyed man like an immovable 
halo. There is a passage of Hazlitt’s in which he describes 
a visit of Nollekens, then old and blind, to Argyll-street. 
The time-worn sculptor sat bolt upright, as though he had 
wrought himself to stone. 

Northcote stood by his side—all air and spirit, stooping 
down to speak to him. The painter was in a loose 
morning gown, with his back to the light; his face 
was like a pale fine piece of colouring; and his eye came 
out and glanced through the twilight of the past like an 
old eagle looking from its eyrie in the clouds. In a 
moment they had lighted from the top of Mount Cenis on 
the Vatican— 

“ As when a vulture on Imaus bred 
Flies tow’rds the springs 
Of Ganges and Hydaspes, Indian streams ” 
these two fine old men lighted with wioged thoughts on 
the banks of the Tiber, and there bathed and drank of 
the spirit of their youth. They talked of Titian and Bernini; 
and Northcote mentioned that when Roubiliac came back 
from Rome after seeing the works of the latter, and went 
down to look at his own in Westminster Abbey, he said— 
“ By G —d, they looked like tobacco-pipes 1 ” 

To this man, to this atmosphere, to these sallies of memory 
and wit, Mr. Ernest Fletcher introduces us in these new 
conversations of Northcote with James Ward, R.A., which 
have been lying in faded MS. since Ward’s death in 


1850. They synchronise to some extent with the conversa¬ 
tions recorded by Hazlitt. With these, however, they have 
a yet closer relationship. It is not too much to say that 
Northcote assumes a new importance as a talker from this 
day onward. Hazlitt’s record was always a little suspect. 
He said that Northcote was only answerable for the wit, 
sense, and spirit of the talk, and that he took the dulness, 
impertinence, and malice on himself. The critics held that 
it was the other way, as, indeed, to some extent, it was. 
Hazlitt is never dull, but it is now proved that Northcote 
was never dull. Ward’s comparatively unskilled report shows 
clearly that Hazlitt’s was faithful. The hand is Hazlitt’s, or 
it is Ward’s, but the voice is always the voice of Northcote. 
The talk is more natural in Ward, more complex and 
polished in Hazlitt, but it is the same talk. One sees, too, 
how easy it was for Hazlitt to set down Northcote’s speech. 
The painter talked very much as the essayist wrote. Hazlitt 
infested Northcote’s studio, and out of it he talked North¬ 
cote everywhere. We believe his style owed as much to 
Northcote’s extempore babble as to any writer under the sun. 
In these new conversations Northcote talks Hazlitt, in the 
old Hazlitt writes Northcote. The two men have the same 
blend of ease and incisiveness ; the same masterly control of 
anecdote ; the same alertness for modern instances and aid 
from any horizon. They both offer a feast of reason rather 
than a flow of soul. 

Come we now to Ward’s talks. These, says Mr. Fletcher 
on his title-page, are of art and artists. So they are. “ They 
talked of Titian and Bernini,” of Raphael, of Rubens, of 
Kneller; above all, of Northcote’s master, Sir Joshua, and 
of his rival, Opie. But the talk spreads continually into 
the personalities and policy of art, and in a way that 
makes it a treasury of worldly wisdom. With personalities 
and private policy we are all concerned, and the rules of the 
game take colour only, not change, from the sphere in which 
they are studied. Here, just because art is the sphere, the 
rules seem doubly cogent. Not even in art, not even amid 
talk of Titian and Bernini, or in the secret joys of the 
studio, or amid the sunny honours of court and salon, do 
the plain rules of life lose their identity or their force. 
Success in paint is as much a matter of prudence and 
calculation as success in tea. And so in these pages winged 
thoughts alternate with shrewd judgments. The daily 
bread is not forgotten, neither is it assumed that men live 
by bread alone. But, “ to be successful in England,” says 
Northcote to the eager and worshipping Ward, “ a painter 
must be a man-of-all-work; he must not stand out upon 
punctilios; he must be industrious in no ordinary degree, 
and be able to gratify that self-love which induces people to 
sit for their portraits.” Again and again he detects the 
common causes of success and failure under the glamour of 
talent and even genius. “ Merit in art,” he says, “ is not the 
only ground of success ; much is done by management,” and 
of management there are many kinds : 

“ Kneller’s was bravado; take, for instance, his little 
speech to Queen Anne, ‘ Many painters have given your 
Majesty the crown and cushion, but it remained for me to 
make you a Queen ! ’ Romney’s was the opposite to 
Kneller’s plan ; be was all humility and subserviency to a 
few men, such as Hayley, Cumberland, and a few others; 
he threw himself, as it were, upon them, and they pro¬ 
cured him sitters. Then Sir Joshua, though deeply 
politic, wished to appear with an innocent, childlike 
simplicity, and was even thought by many to be hardly 
fit to take care of himself, but they little knew him ! And 
Jackson's gentle, passive manner will help him much, and 
bring him many friends ; indeed, to succeed in art a man 
must avoid all appearance of keenness, and especially of 
wit. It is very necesgaiy for every painter to get con¬ 
nections by every possible means, as no one, not even the 
finest painter in the world, can ever succeed without 
them. Sir Joshua Reynolds was well aware of this fact, 
and acted accordingly, though with great discretion, as he 
did with everything else. During the London season he 
rarely dined at home. There were only Miss Reynolds, 
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Miss Palmer, ao<l myself at dinner day after day, and 
though the frequent dining-out probably shortened his 
life, it was of great advantage to him in his profession. 
Why, Titian—even Titian !—was helped by connection, 
and Rubens, too, in a great degree.” 

Of such sound, uncompromising talk this book is full. Nor 
is Northcote’s advice merely conventional; it is personal 
and original to the last. He applauds Haydon for fitting up 
his costly studio on borrowed money. He stoutly denies an 
artist’s right to marry, since if he is devoted to his art he is 
already wedded, lie said he would have as soon given his 
daughter, if he had one, to an American savage as to Opie, 
whose first wife ran away from him. On the day of her 
flight Northcote was to take a walk with Opie. When 
Opie came down stairs he wore a long face and said : “ ‘ By 
God ! a sad misfortune has happened to me.’ ‘ A misfor¬ 
tune,’ said I; ‘I am sorry for it. What is it ? ’ ‘ Why, 
my wife has run off! ’ he said. ‘ Oh,’ said I, 4 that is 
nothing more than what I have long expected ! ’ And then 
we took our stroll.” After young John Foster's suicide, 
Northcote said : “ Ah ! . . . to dissipate the energies of the 
human mind in wit and fun is like a man’s throwing away 
his property among the mob in halfpence. Sir Joshua used 
to say that when a painter felt himself inclined to be a 
talker he should sew up his mouth, or he would unquestion¬ 
ably go to nothing.” Northcote did not sew up his mouth, 
and the result is that of his seven or eight hundred pictures (a 
legend makes them two thousand) not one is hung in the 
National Gallery. His mission was to talk of life, not to 
paint it. He painted the oldest-fashioned kind of historical 
and sentimental pictures, like his “ Visit to the Grand¬ 
mother.” He laboured the Princes in the Tower, the Death 
of Mortimer, and ransacked the Wars of the Roses. He 
gloated over “ the tragic events of those sad times,” and 
revelled in “ the gloomy dungeons, and the armour, and the 
caparisoned horses,” and said he had got half his livelihood 
by the reign of Edward IV. Once he essayed to paint a 
modern sequence in the manner of Hogarth. There were 
ten pictures in all, and their titles are a locus rlasxkus of 
wish-wash. Here they are, as Cunningham gives them : 

1. The Modest Girl aud the Wanton, fellow-servants 
in a gentleman’s house. 

2. The Wanton Revelling with her Companions. 

3. Good advice given to both by au old Servant. 

4. The Wanton in her bed-chamber. 

5. The Modest Girl in her bed-chamber. 

6. The Wanton turned out of doors for misconduct. 

7. The Modest Girl rejects the illicit addresses of her 
Master. 

8. The Wanton, dying in poverty aud disease, visited by 
the Modest Girl. 

9. The Modest Girl receives the honourable addresses of 
her Master. 

10. The Modest Girl, married to her Master, is led to 
her coach; while the Wanton, dead in misery, is laid in 
her grave. 

Much has been said about Northcote’s malice. It was the 
malice of vigorous talk, and the records of it were not of 
his own inspiring. Hazlitt began to print his Conversations 
in the Monthly Mayazine without the painter's knowledge, 
and it is not easy to say how far their progress was, or could 
have been, controlled by Northcote, whose well-known letters 
to Ruskin’s father reads like a frank expression of indigna¬ 
tion that Hazlitt had exaggerated what he had said to him 
in confidence. Northcote knew his tongue was sharp, and 
confessed this frequently. He called Turner a mixture of 
genius and idiot, and Lawrence a man-milliner. But then 
he also called Jupiter an abominable blackguard. We 
who are entertained by his thrusts have little right to com¬ 
plain. He said many generous and beautiful things. 
Admiring Thomas Jackson’s amiability and cleanness of 
mind, he said : “ He could not do this unless it sprung from 
his natural disposition ; it would be in vain to counterfeit 


it. I like constitutional virtues.” His recollections of Sir 
Joshua are touched with genuine feeling : 

When the children of the nobility were brought to him 
he was able to paint them quite rapidly. Oh ! what grand 
rackets there used to be at Sir Joshua’s when these 
children were with him ! He used to romp and play with 
them and talk to them in their owu way ; and, whilst all 
this was going on, he actually snatched those exquisite 
touches of expression which make his portraits of children 
so captivating. 

He said: 

No man is perfect. There isn't a saint in Heaven who 
has not had the Devil’s thumb-mark on him ; and there 
was not a man who suffered at Tyburn but had some good 
qualities about him. 

Of Fuseli he said that he had the manner of a Swiss 
valet, and proceeded : 

A real gentleman has a stillness in his manner, and it 
cannot be imitated, it must come from within. Now the 
word serene seems to me to describe what I mean exactly, 
and I wonder the title of Serene Iliyhness is not made 
more use of than it is, for it appears to me to be the 
grandest of all titles. A lion, reposing in the dignity of 
his strength, has more of grandeur than any man, he is 
indeed a serene highness. 

As Hazlitt says, “ Why should such persons ever die ? ” 
They should potter along for ever, and their talk should be 
an accompaniment to life. We have a mind to see if it is 
not so, if Northcote’s frail, shadowy figure is not busy to-day 
in Argyll-street, if he is not still held at an absurd height on 
his step-ladder by an argument below, if his snuff-box is not 
his endless search, and the world the perennial playground 
of his thoughts and sarcasms. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to speak of 
the editorial work in this delightful volume. It is modest 
and adequate, and there is nothing to add, save only this, 
that wc hope that Messrs. Methuen will see the desirability 
of giving us, at some convenient season, both sets of 
Conversations in one volume. Then, and then only, will 
our debt to Northcote be paid. 


The Rounding- Off of R. L. S. 


The Life of Robert Louis Slevenmm. 
2 vols. (Methuen & Co. 25s.) 


By Graham Balfour. 


It is not Mr. Graham Balfour’s fault that the contents of these 
two handsome volumes should seem so familiar. Except, 
perhaps, in the early chapters, which treat of Stevenson’s 
ancestry and youth, we were seldom free from the impression 
that we were re-reading a life narrative that had already 
been fully told. No account of a man’s life, however con¬ 
scientious, however intimate with his subject the biographer 
may have been, can approach in interest the man’s own 
letters. Of Stevenson’s letters there are three volumes. 
Few men had such a faculty for self-revelation as he, few 
could catch the flying mood and fix it on paper so vividly, 
so daintily, so tenderly, so humorously. Moreover, Mr. 
Colvin’s admirable biographical interludes in the Letters to 
His Family and Friends gave a running account of the 
major portion of Stevenson’s life. Mr. Balfour is careful 
and conscientious, but he is not a stirring biographer. He 
walks too contentedly where others have trodden. To a 
reader who is not familiar with Stevenson’s books and letters, 
and who does not possess the Memorial Edition, this Life will 
be welcome ; but the Stevensonian, we fear, will feel that it is 
all rather an old story. There is, of course, much that is 
new and interesting, but it has to be sought. 

Mr. Balfour prints an interesting account of the inception 
of Dr. dekyll and Mr. Hyde, and also of the method of 
collaboration that produced The Ebb Tide and The Wrecker. 
Dr dekyll and Mr. Hyde, the story which first brought 
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Stevenson into general notice was, in main, the result of a 
dream. The subject of the duality of man’s nature and the 
alternation of good and evil had been much in his thoughts; 
and he had been for a long time casting about for a story to 
embody this central idea. But 

The true story still dt-luyed, till suddenly one night he 
had a dream. He awoke, and found himself in posses¬ 
sion of two, or rather three, of the scenes in the Stranye 
Story of Dr. Jekyll amt Mr. Hyde. Its waking existence, 
ho* ever, was by no means without incident. He dreamed 
these scenes in considerable detail, including the circum¬ 
stance of the transforming powders, and so vivid was the 
impression that he wrote the story off at a red heat, just as 
it had presented itself to him in his sleep. “ In the small 
hours of one morning,” says Mrs. Stevenson, “ I was 
awakened by cries of horror from Louis. Thinking he 
had a nightmare, I awakened him. He said angrily : 

‘ Why did you wake me ? I was dreaming a tine bogey 
tale.’ I had awakened him at the first transformation 
scene.” . . . Mr. Osbourne writes : “ I don’t believe that 
ihere was ever such a literary feat before as the writing of 
Dr. Jekyll. I remember the first reading as though it were 
yesterday. Louis came downstairs in a fever; read nearly 
half the book aloud ; and then, while we were still gasp-' 
ing, he was away again, and busy writing. I doubt if the 
first draft took so long as three days.” 

On reflection Stevenson condemned the powder incident 
as too material, but he could not disregard it, as in the 
dream it had made so strong an impression upon him. He 
worked upon the draft for a month or six weeks before 
bringing it into its present form. 

It is curious that in a conversation with Mr. Balfour at 
Yailima on the different ways of writing a story, Stevenson 
should not have mentioned the help that dreams may give. 
“ There are three ways, and three ways only. You may take 
a plot and fit characters to it, or you may take a character 
and choose incidents and situations to develop it, or, lastly, 
you may take a certain atmosphere and get action and persons 
to express and realise it.” Neither did he mention the inspira¬ 
tion and help that apparently comes from collaboration—a 
system that one is always surprised should be used by writers 
or such individuality as Stevenson, .Mr. Hardy, and Mr. 
Kipling. Of the method of collaboration between Stevenson 
and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, Mr. Osbourne gives an interesting 
account. Who would have thought that the San Francisco 
picnics in The Wrecker were the work, not of II. L. S., but 
of his collaborator ? 

When an idea for a book was started, we used to talk it 
over together, and generally carried the tale on from one 
invention to another, until, in accordance with Louis’ own 
practice, we hud drawn out a complete list of the chapters. 
In all our collaborations I always wrote the first draft, to 
break the ground, and it is a pleasure to me to recall how 
pleased Louis was, for instance, with the first three 
chapters of The Ebb Tide. As a rule, he was a man chary 
of praise, but he fairly overflowed towards those early 
chapters, and I shall never forget the elation his praise 
gave me. The first draft was then written again and re¬ 
written by Louis and myself in turn. The Paris parts of 
The Wrecker and the end of The Ebb Tide (as it stands) I 
never even touched ( Letters , ii. 356). The collaboration was 
a mistake, for me, nearly as much as for him ; but I don’t 
believo Louis ever enjoyed any work more. He liked the 
comradeship—my work coming in just as his energy 
flagged, or vice versd ; and he liked my applause when he— 
as he always did—pulled us magnificently out of Bloughs. 
In a way, I was well fitted to help him. I had a knack 
for dialogue—I mean, of the note-taking kind. I was a 
kodaker : he an artist and a man of genius. I managed 
the petty makeshifts and inventions which were constantly 
necessary ; I was the practical man so to speak, the one 
who paced the distances, and used the weights and 
measures; in The Wrecker, the storm was mine; so were 
the fight and the murders on the Currency Lae* ; the 
picnics in San Francisco, and the commercial details of 
Loudon’s partnership. Nares was mine and Pinkerton to 
a great degree, and Captain Brown was mine throughout. 


With these volumes, Stevenson’s life as man and writer is 
rounded olf and complete. There can be little more to add. 
Probably of no other author has the world so finished a 

E icture. Few writers live so vividly in the printed page as 
e ; few fought so consistently brave a fight against ill- 
health ; few have won so intimate a place in the affections 
of their readers ; to few has the end come while they were 
still eager with the book that towers above its companions. 
He was a wanderer always. A mere list of the roofs that 
sheltered him might fill a column of this journal. 
Wherever fate led him he had but one desire—to write. 
Mr. Balfour, who during the last two years of his cousin’s 
life, lived at Vailima, gives this little picture of Stevenson’s 
industry ; 

He would get up at six, or perhaps earlier, and begin 
work. From my bed in the cottage I commanded a view 
of his verandah, and often and often I have waked in the 
chill early dawn to see through the window the house with 
the mass of Vaea towering behind it: in the midst thero 
would be the one spot of bright light where Tusitala, the 
only other person awake of all the household, was already 
at his labours. 

He was* always interested. He could lie in a sick-room 
for weeks without speaking, and yet declare truly, “ I never 
was bored in my life.” When unable to work he would 
play the flute, or build card-houses, or model small figures 
of wax or clay. He spent one whole winter waiting verses 
“ just for amusement.” The day was not long enough for him 
to express the versatility of his mind, and in youth, at any 
rate, he was a master in constructing those elaborate jokes 
that last for days and afford the inventors so keen a joy. 
The colossal “ Mr. Libbel ” joke of his student days might 
well have formed a diverting chapter in a story. That joy 
in fun for its own sake passed with his youth, but w r hat 
never left Stevenson was the parson part of him. As boy, 
as youth, as man, the desire to preach—and how well he 
did it!—was as much himself as the passion to express his 
thoughts and inventions in the fittest and the most alluring 
way. At the age of three his mother wrote of him thus in 
her diary : “ Smout’s favourite occupation is making a 
church ; he makes a pulpit with a chair and a stool, reads 
sitting, and then stands up and sings by turns.” And at 
the end of this Life Mr. Balfour prints no fewer than five 
pages of prayers which he composed for family use at 
Yailima. He died, as all know, at the age of forty-four, 
unhappily falsifying the prophecy made by his doctor ten 
years before : “ Keep him alive till he is forty, and then, 
although a winged bird, he may live to ninety.” He died 
“ in mid-career, laying out vast projects, planning monstrous 
foundations, and flushed with hope.” It was the enviable 
death that he had imagined years before. “ The noise of 
the mallet and chisel is scarcely quenched, the trumpets are 
hardly done blowing, when, trailing with him clouds of 
glory, this happy-starred, full-blooded spirit shoots into the 
spiritual world.” 


Above Average. 

The Mother's Trayedy. By Aleister Crowley. (Privately 
Printed.) 

Weeds by the Walt. By Madison Cawein. (Louisville: 
John P. Morton & Co.) 

One Day amt Another. By Madison Cawein. (Boston: 
Richard C. Badger A Co.) 

Sony-Sarf. By Cale Young Rice. (Boston : Richard C. 
Badger & Co.) 

A Book of Verses. By Mrs. James Glenny Wilson. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

A svrvky of the above convoy of poetry which has 
reached the editorial harbour convinces one that half the 
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novices in song sin by vaulting ambition. The most 
difficult of all poetry is philosophical poetry ; yet few of these 
abstain from essaying it. 

A man or woman (perhaps women are the most fre¬ 
quent offenders) has read a poem in which a master 
endeavours to set forth his theory of life through lyric 
medium ; has admired and must incontinently do like¬ 
wise. She (let us suppose it “ she ”) by some perversity 
usually selects racing dactylic hexameters, or some other 
long and difficult metre demanding mastery in itself. 
I’erhaps this is because Tennyson had a fancy for long and 
rolling metres in his reflective verse. Having thus handi¬ 
capped herself at the outset, from the executive standpoint, 
she proceeds to set forth the average sentimental feminine 
view of life, interlarded with orts and remainders of 
philosophy, gleaned from the droppings of fashionable poets 
in passing through a not over-apprehensive mind. These 
philosophic fragments are mostly pantheisms or naturalisms 
—though she would indignantly deny herself pantheist or 
naturalist — which she works in with the rest, nowise 
grasping their logical drift. The whole is tricked out in 
large and vague phrases caught from Tennyson, Swinburne, 
and the like fountains of accredited poetic diction. 

The result is a weariness of the flesh to a perspicuous 
mind ; but it looks so like the real thing, and is so easy to 
do, that no one of imitative faculty can renounce the doing 
of it. Nor is it only women. Shallow thought and large 
ambitions are not confined to either sex. So the semi- 
philosophic or pseudo-philosophic poem spreads like duck¬ 
weed on a standing pond. 

Happily, along with a good proportion of such futilities, 
the present batch of verse has a more than usual leavening 
of quite other work, really meritorious in a minor 
degree. 

It is not long since we reviewed a book by Mr. Aleister 
Crowley, and mingled blame with praise, like “Crusty 
Christopher.” So we must still do ; for The Mother's 
Tragedy treads too hard on the heels of his previous volume 
for any modification of the qualities we then noted. There 
is the old vigour and boldness, the sinewy phrase that takes 
you by the throat (as it were) and throttles the praise out of 
you; but also is it incompt, wild, shattering of form, 
unskilful in coherent expression, profuse in awkward and 
misleading constructions as of old. For many of these 
poems there is no word but powerful; yet it is (we might 
almost say) the power of insanity, so little is it under 
the author’s own control, so contorted and spasmodic is it, 
proceeding by vehement leaps and rushes of speech, abruptly 
checked by thick and struggling utterance. Often admir¬ 
able in forceful felicity, it is equally often exasperating by its 
choked and imperfect expression. Withal there is thought; 
it is turbid with meaning, only too turbid at many times. 
Yet this is a fault on the right side. We w’ould rather 
wrestle with Mr. Crowley’s obscurity (and he is often 
densely, faultily obscure, through trying to say more in a 
line than he has the gift to say) than wade through the 
tepid vacuity of most minor verse. The worst of all 
obscurity is the obscurity of utter nothingness and voluble, 
brainless platitude. All Mr. Crowley’s qualities, for good 
and evil, are quintessentialised in the opening ode, called 
“ Sin.” It deals with the spirit of the heathen and 
mythologic hell—the place of intense cold and negation of life, 
the source of lust and death. The poem only boo manifestly 
reveals its own effort; it is often turgid with effort, clumsy 
with unshapely compression ; it is obscure in substance, and 
frequently still more obscure from broken and disconnected 
utterance, want of logical grammar—all the faults of those 
who seek pregnancy without adequate artistic gift. Yet its 
sheer power contstantly makes way through the dead weight 
of its defects; while it is throughout grave and dignified. 
The poet always knows what he is saying, though the 
reader may often desperately wish that he did. It is too 


long to quote entire; but, at the risk of utter unintelligi- 
bility, we venture to cite some stanzas from it: 

Ye rivers, and ye elemental caves. 

Above the fountains of the broken ice, 

Know ye what dragon lurks within your waves Y 
Know ye the secret of the cockatrice ? 

The basilisk whose shapeless brood 
Take blood and muck for food ? 

The sexless passion, the foul scorpion spawn Y 
The witches and the evil-chanting ones 
Who strangle stars and suns, 

Eclipse the moon, and curse against the dawn ? 

Know ye the haunts of death (' 

The hole that harboureth 
The sickening breath, 

Whence all disease is bred and all corruption drawn Y 


Central, supreme, most formidable Night, 

Gathered its garments, drew itself apart, 

Qaunt limbs appear against the coprolite 
Veil of deep agony, display the heart; 

Even as a gloomy sea 
Wherein dead fishes be, 

Poisonous things, nameless; the>eightfold Fear, 
Misshapen crab aud worm, 

The intolerable sperm, 

Lewd dragons slime-built, stagnant; the foul mere 
Crawled, moved, gave tongue, 

The essential soul of dung 
That lived and stung, 

That spoke—no word that living head may hear. 

• • • 

Yet, in the terror of that Breast, abides 
So sweet and deadly a device, a lure 
Deep in the blood ana poison of her sides. 

Swart, lean, and leprous, that her stings endure. 

Even the soul of grace 
Abideth not her face 
Without vague longing, infinite desire, 

Stronger because suppressed, 

Unto the wide black breast, 

The lips incarnate of blood, flesh, aud fire 

Mr. Crowley, we may add, frequently expresses things with 
all his uncompromising completeness, which poetry (to our 
mind) had better leave unexpressed. 

After Air. Crowley we have a very different class, of which 
Mr. Madison Cawein is a type, and it is worth noting that 
they are all American or Colonial. Mr. Cawein dwells alto¬ 
gether on the surface of things, and his strength lies in 
luxuriant descriplive power. In Weeds by (he Wall his 
chief defect is a too dense massing of short, pictorial words, 
which makes some obstruction in the current of the verse. 
But his pictorial power is excellent, his scenery is dis¬ 
tinctively American, and his descriptions are freshly phrased. 
Take a stanza or so from “ Drouth ” : 

The hot sunflowers by the glaring pike 

Lift shields of sultry brass; the teasel tops, 
Piuk-thorned, advance with bristling spike on spike 
Against the furious sunlight. Field and copse 
Are sick with summer: now, with breathless stops, 

The locusts cymbal; now grasshoppers beat 
Their castanets: and rolled in dust, a team— 

Like some mean life wrapped in its sorry dream— 

An empty wagon rattles through the heat. 

Whure now the blue, blue flags ? the flow'rs whose mouths 
Are moist and musty Y Where the sweet-breathed mint, 
That made the brook-bank herbv Y Where the South’s 
Wild morning glorie«, rich iu hues, that hint 
At comiug showers that the rainbows tint Y 
Where all the blossoms that the wildwood knows Y — 

The frail oxalis hidden in its leaves; 

The Indian pipe, pale as a soul that grieves ; 

The freckled touch-me-not and forest-rose. 

« • • • • . 
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No bird is beard; no throat to whistle awake 
The sleepy hush ; to let its music leak 
Fresh, bubble-like, through bloom-roofs of the brake: 
Only the green-blue heron, famine-weak,— 

Searching the stale pools of the minnowless creek,— 
Utters its call; and then the rain-crow, too, 

Falfe prophet now, croaks to the stagnant air; 

While overhead,—still as if painted there,— 

A buzzard hangs, black on the burning blue. 

No less admirably painted is “ The Tree Toad,” and no 
less American : with many another poem throughout this 
attractive volume. In One Dai/ am/ Another , however, 
Mr. Cawein attempts fancy pure and simple, commingled 
with a light strain of sentiment, in the form of a “ lyrical 
eclogue.” But it is in reality only a chain of pretty lyrics : 
and the author is most successful when he falls back upon 
the descriptive gift which serves him so well in his other 
volume. It has not here the advantage of being drawn 
straight from nature; nevertheless, as an exercise in 
voluptuous fancy, such stanzas as these have a certain rich¬ 
ness, if they lack freshness and originality : 

Ten Blave-girls—like unto blooms— 

Stand, holdiug tamarisk torches, 

Silk-clad from the Trak looms; 

Ten handmaidens serve the feast, 

Each girl like a star in the East; 

Ten lutanists, lutes a-tune. 

Wait, each like the Kamadan moon. 

For you in a stuff of Merv 
Blue-clad, unveiled and jewelled, 

No metaphor known may serve : 

Scarved deep with your raven hair, 

The jewels like fire-Hies there, 

Blossom and moon and star, 

The Lady Shamsennehar. 

You stand like the letter I; 

Dawn-faced, with eyes that sparkle 
Black stars in a rosy sky; 

Mouth like a cloven peach, 

Sweet with your smiling speech ; 

Cheeks that the blood presumes 
To make pomegranate blooms. 

Aud so on, through stanza after stanza of glittering 
description. Assuredly, in this single gift, Mr. Cawein 
shows very great promise and no small accomplishment. 
Of anything more or deeper he, as yet, shows not even the 
ambition. But one may safely take it that he is young. 

Mr. Young Rice’s gift is also descriptive, but of a weaker 
kind. “ To the Nightingale ” yields fair examples of his 
quality : 

Tho’ thou hast never unpent thy pain’s delight 
Upon these airs, bird of the poet’s love, 

Yet must I sing of thy singing, for the night 
Has poured her jewels into the lap of heaven. 

As they who’ve heard thee say thou pour’st above 
The wood such ecstacies as were not given 
By Venus’ nestling breasts unto the dove. 

Often I’ve watched the moon orb her fair gold 
Still clung to by the tattered mists of day, 

And look for thee. 

Mr. Rice also is American, and these last three volumes 
make mo3t dainty holiday-poetry, precisely fit to be read in 
the idle mood when deeper verse would be too strenuous to 
harmonise with one’s lazy luxury. The last two, which 
belong to the “Lyric Library,” have likewise a very dainty 
format, just fitting them for the pocket. 

Mrs. Glenny Wilson belongs to our other kindred, the 
Australians; and hers, too, is the descriptive gift, marked 
by much eloquence, and a true measure of fancy. Her best 
poem is, perhaps, “ A Dialogue ” ; but we quote from “ A 
Winter Daybreak,” which is of more convenient length. : 

The cock crows in the windy wintor-mom, 

Then must I rise and fling the curtain by, 

All dark ! but for a strip of fiery sky 
Behind the ragged mountains, peaked and torn. 


One planet glitters in the icy cold, 

Poised like a liawk above the frozen peaks ; 

And now again the wild nor’-wester speaks, 

And bends the cypress, shuddering, to his fold, 

While every timber, every casement creaks, 

But still the skylarks sing aloud and bold ; 

The wooded hills arise ; the white cascade 
Shakes with wild laughter all the silent shadowy 
glade. 

Altogether, this is a batch of minor verse of unusual 
excellence ; and that four of the volumes we have singled 
for praise should come across the seas is exceedingly credit¬ 
able to our kinsmen in other lands. 


The Mary Mystery. 

The Mystery <f Mary Stuart. By Andrew Lang. (Long¬ 
mans. 18s. net.; 

A fk'v weeks ago Mr. Samuel Cowan produced two fresh 
volumes upon the dilemma of Mary and the Casket Letters, 
and following close upon it Mr. Lang publishes a new and 
suggestive examination of that very mystery. In the earlier 
work the fascination of Mary Stuart is never absent from 
the writer’s mind. Mr. Cowan is a fresh and somewhat 
impulsive champion on the side of the Queen. In the latter 
we have a careful and, to use Mr. Lang’s own descriptive 
expression, “ detective ” study of the Darnley murder and 
the Casket Letters. There is no predominating bias towards 
the woman. The bias, if any, lies in the engrossing desire 
at last to get at the vtruth, and to prove definitely the 
degree of guilt or innocence. Of the two Mr. Lang’s 
is the more valuable contribution to the subject. The 
analysis is closer and more shrewd, the manner of statement 
more weighty. Throughout Mr. Lang quotes the contra¬ 
dictory and confusing reports of both sides, with the result 
that the av erage reader is in the end at least clearly conscious 
of the position in which the case stands. The great diffi¬ 
culty of Mary’s life has never been so plainly demonstrated— 
the fact that in their entirety the reports of neither side are 
to be credited, her partisans as well as her enemies lying 
unhesitatingly whenever it suited them. At r. Lang’s volume, 
of course, does not in any way clear the Mary mystery. 
In fact, though, on the whole, he is inclined to think the 
queen guilty of the greater part of the Casket Letters, and 
of a knowledge, at least, of the plan to do away with 
Darnley, one of the most valuable things done by his 
examination is the distinctness with which it demonstrates 
that the evidence is so far entirely insufficient to justify 
any definite and impartial verdict. In this new volume the 
writer is practically like a judge summing up a difficult case 
for the jury, and refusing to make a guiding emphasis or 
suggestion. If his leanings are a little towards the prisoner, 
a strict absorption with justice is stronger still, while stronger 
than both is the consciousness of presenting evidence ren¬ 
dered practically valueless not only by its interminable 
contradictions, but by consideration of the extraordinary 
want of integrity among the witnesses. -Mr. Lang’s book 
puts the reader accustomed to dissertations, always with a 
violent leaning towards one side or the other, in a position 
of cool and unharassed observance. And the fact that the 
writer himself, upon a careful consideration of circumstantial 
evidence, is inclined to consider the chances against Mary’s 
complete innocence is never allowed to become a controlling 
and vehement persuasion. As regards the letters, from 
internal evidence he suggests the likelihood of her having 
written originals used and tampered with by her enemies. 
But Mr. Lang allows considerable weight at the same time 
to the circumstance that not only was her writing easy to 
imitate, but that Lethington, one of those concerned in the 
production of the letters, had boasted of being able to 
do so. 
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What Mr. Lang has also done in this volume that is 
valuable and universal is to make careful studies of the 
principal characters of this sinister and pathetic drama, and 
to allow for the probable behaviour of temperament. We wish 
he had carried his investigations as to Mary even further. 
For, after all, the answer to the dilemma lies secreted in Mary’s 
personality. Moreover, how much or how little Mary wrote of 
the Casket Letters is of no real historical importance. The 
sources of the multitudinous volumes on the subject are the 
incurable attraction of curiosity and the fascination of the 
woman herself. This is so great that w r e are surprised how 
few of her later victims are content to allow her a little 
wickedness. This is a lack of intuition. For half the influ¬ 
ence that holds them engrossed over old MSS. comes from 
the fact that Mary was deepened by a little human sinful¬ 
ness ; because, above all—and she was a good deal besides— 
she was a supremely passionate woman, with the gust-like 
recklessness of all excessively passionate dispositions. Few 
of her historians, moreover, have allowed for the impossi¬ 
bility of her education and heredity to produce the spiritually 
na'ire person Mary must necessarily have been to passthrough 
the Darnley episode alone, knowing nothing of what was to 
come. She had not been brought up in a spiritual atmo¬ 
sphere—religious is a very different matter. She had not, 
in fact, breathed a breath of spirituality in her life. From 
the court of Catherine de Medicis—an influence hardly 
likely to be small—she passed to an environment cruel and 
callous to an almost incomparable degree. Also, she fought 
incessantly, and by no means inadequately, with an enemy 
cunning as a serpent—her cousin Elizabeth. The woman 
who could write the letters of Mary to the latter was not a 
simple woman. She was an intelligence of an inexhaustible 
subtlety. A study of Mary’s correspondence reveals more 
than appears on the surface. Her letters exhibit a curious 
mixture of caution, tact, diplomacy, and an occasional im¬ 
pulsive transparency. Like everything about her, they are 
tantalising and inconclusive. 

As regards the question of the Bothwell marriage, we are 
inclined to think that still more is necessary to render com¬ 
prehensible the extraordinary folly of it. Remorse only does 
not account for Mary’s demeanour upon her wedding-day, 
and remorse does not in any way account for her instant 
quarrels with Bothwell. Mr. Lang’s suggestion that the 
passion was largely upon her side does plausibly explain a 
good deal; but when every hypothesis has been weighed, 
the Bothwell marriage still remains the most inscrutable of 
Mary's actions. We are inclined to fancy that she had not 
reckoned, when she connived at the removal (if she did 
do so) of the wearying Darnley, what a tool in the hands of 
the others in the business it would make of her. But from 
the day of Darnley’s murder she was a creature pressed on 
every side by various dangers. What refuge she thought 
she saw in a union with this one strong and “ masterful ” 
man, or what safeguard from her supreme dread—a trial for 
murder—we are not prepared to say ; but there is a prob¬ 
ability, at any rate, that something besides passion helped to 
bring about the fatal error of their marriage. 

In an estimation of Mary also the lasting devotion of her 
servants is frequently given an inadequate significance. A 
woman thoroughly corrupt behind a surface fascination could 
never have retained such permanent loyalty among those 
intimately surrounding her. Once again, therefore, we are 
driven to the same conclusion, that she was a personality of 
many enchantments, and that practically that is nearly all 
we know about her character. 

One minor point dwelt upon by Mr. Lang, and that is not 
usually realised, is the fact that the Scotch punishment of 
husband murder was at that time burning at the stake, and 
that M ary was, and knew herself to be so, in actual danger 
of the “ fiery death.” Her dreams at Loch Leven were full 
of this flaming torture. No degree of courage can lessen 
the agony of such a terror. 


A Conceited Clerk. 


Selections from the Works of Fourier. Translated by Julia 
Franklin. (Swan Sonnenscheiu. 2s. 6 d.) 

Form ion ? Yes, of course. So vaguely will the name of 
this curious little Frenchman be accepted. For everyone 
who writes of communism alludes to Fourier, and not one 
student of social fcience in a hundred knows anything but 
the name of the ordinary man who wrote such extraordinary 
things. For in outward aspect Fourier seems to have been 
ordinary enough. A clerk in the cloth houses of Lyons 
and Paris, with no chance for study but in snatched visits to 
reading-rooms, he lived and died poor, and made no profit 
on the volumes he published and the piles of manuscript he 
left behind him. But this little French clerk, caught up in 
the intellectual swirl of the Revolution, this conceited little 
crank who set out to reform the world during his leisure 
moments in his bachelor apartment, has had a wonderful 
influence on every generation which in the last century has 
tried to combat the horrors of civilisation. For there was 
method in the Fourier madness, though it was no surface 
method, and his published works, in which he scatters his 
ideas without order or cohesion, are impossible for the 
ordinary reader. All the more welcome is this selection from 
Fourier’s works, prefaced by Mr. Charles Gide’s concise and 
lucid introduction. There is plenty of material for laughter 
in these selections, and plenty for reflection. 

It was an apple which first showed Fourier the great law 
of attraction in the spiritual world, as it was an apple which 
woke Newton to a recognition of a similar law in the 
physical world. Fourier himself points to the coincidence. 
The apple (“ which is worthy of fame,” he says) cost four¬ 
teen sous at Fcvrier’s restaurant in Paris, whereas Fourier 
had just come from a district where a hundred better apples 
could be bought for the same price. He suspected something 
wrong in the social organism, and looked for it. On reflec¬ 
tion he remembered that the apple had played leading parts 
in other famous dramas—the Fall and the Trojan War, to 
wit, and this insistence on the four famous apples is very 
characteristic of Fourier’s conception of himself. What 
then was wrong with the social organism ? Well, it was 
wrong from beginning to end. It rested on a basis of 
force—soldiers, policemen, judges and gaolers—or of useless 
fraud—middlemen, financiers and the rest. God has given 
us passions. (Fourier was a most godly man.) Passion lies 
at the root of human nature. 80 Fourier tried to build up 
society on a basis of passion, which, in its wider meaning, 
is merely the principle of attraction. Lest this basis should 
be misunderstood it is as well to remind you that Fourier, 
in his “ table of non-productives in civilisation ” classes 
women under the heading of “ domestic parasites.” Like 
Schopenhauer, he was a bachelor, and his state is evident in 
his system. Here is an illuminating passage : 

The learned world ia wholly imbued with a doctrine 
termed morality, which is a mortal enemy of passional 
attraction. Morality teaches man to be at war with him¬ 
self, to resist his passions, to repress them, to believe that 
God was incapable of organising our souls, our passions, 
wisely ; that He needed the teachings of Plato and Seneca 
in order to know how to distribute characteristics and 
instiucts. ... It is true that these impulses entice us only 
to evil, if we yield to them individually ; but we must 
calculate their effect upon a body of about two thousand 
persons socially combined. 


And Eourier’s world would consist of groups of people whose 
social bond, so far as one can gather from bis scattered 
maxims and elaborate details, would be that of attraction. 
No strikes, no cracking of skulls, no revolution, even, to 
bring about the new order. Only the gradual admission of 
the human race that each is quite willing to do as he likes. 

But, then, who will do the dirty work ? Who will be 
attracted—for attraction is the thing—to the sweeping of 
crossings and the scouring of plates ? Surely it is only 
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necessity that drives to such offices. Here Fourier is at his 
maddest, and almost completes the circle to sanity. No one 
shall scour plates all day. There shall be no scullery-maid 
in the basement of the Carlton Hotel who does not know 
the joys of the restaurant table (for we all live in phalan¬ 
steries under the Fourier management). There are un¬ 
pleasant jobs, but there are plenty of people who like 
unpleasant jobs as a change—and Fourier sees that it is 
monotony that kills. Do not many men scorn delights and 
live a few laborious days in exploring unknown countries ? 
Do not many women forsake the comforts of home to face 
the weather on the golf links or the yacht! U npleasant 
jobs are a joy as a change, and are hated only when they 
must be continued hour after hour and month after month 
with no prospect of change. Even golf would pall if one 
had to play it for ten hours a day year in and year out. And 
there might come a time when dukes, weary of ducal amuse¬ 
ments, would gladly take a turn in the stoke-hole of a 
P. & 0. boat in the lied Sea; and when a duchess, instead 
of dining at Prince’s, would run downstairs and wash 
up the dishes for fun. But, the worst of it, one could never 
be sure that a duchess, on any given evening, would be in 
the humour for such fun. A captain of a P. A 0., at a pinch, 
could order a duke in o the stoke-hole, and clap him in 
irons if he objected. But the manager of Prince’s has 
no such authority to send a duchess to the scullery. And 
that is where Fourier’s scheme breaks down in practice, as 
has been proved once and again. For it has been tried here 
and there—the small community, the phalanstery, the do-as- 
you-please system. All the world should remember brook 
Farm, which gathered in Hawthorn and inspired him. But 
six years is the limit of the lasting of these experiments. 
Nevertheless, Fourier, the crank, is not done with yet. His 
doctrine of doing as you please is nothing new—the life 
according to nature, it was called centuries ago. And we 
have always those among us who look back to the simpler 
life. But who is to stop the clock and turn the hands back 
to the early reckoning ? Who is to persuade the whole 
world that work is fun ? Fourier has had the best part of 
a century, and we have got no further than some co-opera¬ 
tive societies and a few big hotels—which do not call them¬ 
selves phalansteries. 

Other New Books. 

Lk Moivement Littkhaire 

Conte jiporain. Pah Georoes Peleissier. 

Those who wish to know what to read, and how to 
“ place ” what they read in contemporary French literature, 
will find a safe guide in M. Pellissier. He is not exactly a 
critic of the first brilliance—not a Sainte-Beuve or an 
Anatole France ; but he is a student and a thinker, his 
literary taste is good, and he has succeeded in giving a 
philosophic unity to his treatment of a subject which might 
very easily have been handled scrappily. 

The book deals almost wholly with what may be'called 
post-naturalistic literature — the literature of the re¬ 
action from naturalism, intending by that term, as 
M. Pellissier is careful to insist, only “doctrinaire and 
scholastic naturalism,” and by no means the “ sane, honest, 
courageous art which endeavours to render nature as truth¬ 
fully as possible.” Beyond this negative unity, the formula 
of the age appears to M. Pellissier to be individualism. 
There are no schools of any significance. Each of the 
writers who really count is endeavouring to see for himself 
and to find expression for what he sees in independence of 
a tradition. And, after all, the revolters against naturalism 
are only carrying a stage further the better part of the 
doctrines of naturalism itself by applying to the study of the 
inner life that sincerity of observation which their pre¬ 
decessors directed predominantly to the study of external 


circumstance. M. Pellissier develops his theme through 
five chapters, dealing respectively with the novel, the stage, 
poetry, criticism, and history. Except in history, which 
lags behind the general course of literary evolution, he finds 
the triumph of individualism everywhere. Some further 
conception of his scope may be gathered from a list of the 
writers discussed in two of the chapters. The novelists are, 
besides MM. Zola, Flaubert, Maupassant, and Fabre, who 
stand for the realism of yesterday, MM. Huysmans, Rod, 
Rosny, Margueritte, France, Loti, Bourget, Hcrvieu, Adam, 
Provost, Barrcs, Capos, Estaunib, Pouvillon, Theuriet, and 
Bazin. In poetry, M. Pellissier finds in “ Les Trophees ” 
of M. de Heredia the culminating point of Parnassianism, 
which, in the hard brilliancy of its outlook upon the 
superficial aspect of things, is the poetic counterpart of 
prose naturalism. And, as types of the reaction, he studies 
MM. Mallarmc, Verlaine, Henri de Regnier, Albert Samain, 
Andre Rivoirc, Fernand Gregb, .Jean Moreas, Viele-Griffin, 
Rodenbaeb, Yerhaeren, Maurice Bouchor—impressionists and 
individualists to a man. (Hachette.) 

The Last ok the Masai. By Mu. and Mrs. Hinde. 

Since the publication of Joseph Thomson’s Through 
Mat /1 Hand, in 1884, hardly any information has been 
forthcoming concerning the great East African warrior 
tribe, the Masai. Mr. Hinde, who is H.M. Collector, British 
East Africa Protectorate, has, of course, unusual opportuni¬ 
ties of studying this fine race, which until quite lately lived 
apart from even the neighbouring African tribes, and had 
a reputation for fighting equalled only by the Zulus. The 
Masai seldom came into contact with the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, as they are not a trading race ; and 
in the early ’nineties, after the death of their great Sultan 
Batian, they became greatly weakened, owing to a severe 
small-pox epidemic, inter-tribal conflicts between the two 
sons of Batian, and the rinderpest, which carried off most 
of their cattle. In 181E5, after a battle of several days’ 
duration between two divisions of the Masai, headed by 
Lcnana and Sendeyo, the sons of Batian, the losing party, 
that of Sendeyo, appealed to the Company’s agent at Fort 
Smith for protection. It was first with, and eventually 
through, this faction, which was composed of sections of 
various clans, that the white man’s influence was brought to 
bear upon the whole Masai people. Mr. Hinde was greatly 
impressed with the fine physique, manly bearing, and response 
to discipline of the Masai, and lost no opportunity of study¬ 
ing the people. The power of the nation is now broken; 
but by the title, The Lust of the Musui, M r. Hinde does 
not mean the last individuals of tlie race, but rather the last 
of the rapidly decreasing band of pure blood, whos-i ten¬ 
dencies, traditions, customs, and beliefs, remain uncon¬ 
taminated by admixture with Bantu elements and contact 
with civilisation. Mr. Hinde, with the help of his wife, 
deals with the Masai royal house, the women, industries, 
villages, customs, and other characteristics of the Masai, 
and in the second part of his book gives some field notes on 
the game of East Africa, which will be of the greatest value 
to sportsmen. The work is a most admirable contribution 
to African ethnology, and is well illustrated with excellent 
photographs of the people ; but a good map is a great 
desideratum. The photographs of game are also first-rate, and 
the book appeals to the sportsman no less than to the student 
of African races and customs, (lleinemann. 15s. net.) 

The Criminal. By Havelock Eli.i.s. 

The study of criminology, founded by Lambroso, is 
advancing so rapidly that Mr. Havelock Ellis’s third edition 
of The < 'rimiual differs from its predecessors by important 
additions and subtraction of matter. 

Mr. Ellis admits that while in his first edition he 
was able to give a fairly complete summary of the subjeot 
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as it then stood, that is now impossible. He mentions, 
however, some of the more prominent recent contributions 
to the science. Italy still produces remarkable work in this 
field, as witness the books of Profs. Ferri and Maro. In 
France, Germany, and the United States remarkable work is 
also being done. Here, as in too many fields, we find ourselves 
outdistanced. Mr. Ellis thinks we are far behind these 
countries in the study of criminal anthropology, and points 
out that Great Britain is the only European country of 
standing which ]>ossesse8 no journal mainly devoted to the 
subject. It may be well to state the questions to which Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, in common with all earnest followers of 
criminological inquiry, is trying to obtain sound answers. 
They are these : “ What is a criminal ? Is he—according 
to the old legal assumption on which our criminal law is still 
mainly built up—a normal person who has wilfully com¬ 
mitted an abnormal act ? Is he victim of acquired disease, 
such as some form of epilepsy ? Is he an atavistic re¬ 
appearance of the savage in modern society ? Is he a 
‘degenerate’? What is the ‘criminal type’?” Mr. 
Ellis’s own answers to these extremely difficult questions 
are searching, but cautious. The phrase “moral hospital” 
crystallises his matured judgment, as far as it is formed, 
on the proper treatment of the criminal. To that goal 
we seem to be surely moving, and the present activity 
in backward England in the moral-hospital treatment 
of habitual drunkards, is sure ere long to be matched, 
under legal authority, in some criminal directions—as 
already at Bedford, where we have a prison for boy felons 
worked on enlightened principles. At present, the high- 
tide mark of reform is found in the State Reformatory of 
New York at Elmira, where the indefinite sentence, 
with its possibilities of justice and encouragement to 
the prisoner, is in force. The prisoners are all felons 
who have not committed felony before, though they may 
have been in prison for misdemeanour. Under this con¬ 
ception of the indeterminate sentence, the whole treatment 
of the prisoner undergoes a natural change and alleviation. 
The •' moral-hospital ” idea is involved in this one feature, 
and the corollaries and results are, in the case of young 
criminals, those we should expect. 

By the way, some book-collector may be able to help Mr. 
Ellis in a little matter. He greatly wishes to obtain Parts 
II. and III of Bragg’s Confessions of a Thief, published, we 
believe, in Sydney, New South Wales. “A document of 
great psychological interest,” says Mr. Ellis, whose appetite 
has been whetted by a perusal of the first part. (Walter 
Scott. (Is.) 

British Gothenburg Experiments. 

By Rowntree and Shekwei.e. 

It is now little more than two years ago that Messrs. 
Iiowntree and Sherwell published their book on The Tem¬ 
perance Problem and Social Reform , The reception of that 
exhaustive analysis has led to the recognition of its authors 
as the first authorities on the subject; and there can be no 
doubt that the formation of Public House Trust Companies, 
under the leadership of Earl Grey, and the rapid extension of 
the People’s Refreshment-House Association, may be, in no 
small degree, attributed to the influence of Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell’s book. Their new volume, therefore, derives 
particular interest from the fact that the writers are now able 
to criticise the recent experiments in temperance reform, and 
to tell us how far, in their opinion, these experiments have 
been carried out on the principles laid down in their 
larger work. 

While welcoming the recent attempts to deal with the 
drink problem by voluntary effort, the writers reaffirm their 
conviction that no complete solution is possible without a 
State-conferred monopoly upon companies having no interest 
in the profits. They maintain, moreover, that “the chief 
test of any scheme of temperanoe reform is its ability to 


bring about a substantial reduction in the national consump¬ 
tion of alcohol,” and that the policy of the public-house 
trusts, while tending to more efficient management, and 
to a less degrading environment, does not satisfy them 
on this point. The controversial part of the book 
will probably be found in their continued emphasis on 
the necessity of separating the public-house, as a place 
where intoxicants are sold, from the people’s club. They 
will admit of no “adventitious attraction”—however 
harmless, or, indeed, useful in itself—in connection with a 
public-house, and insist throughout on the dual Scandinavian 
system. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. (id.) 


We have made no calculations, but we should not be 
surprised to learn that the poet of the “ greatest number of 
lines ” in the nineteenth century was Mr. Robert; Buchanan. 
This idea is suggested by the two-volume edition of his 
“ Complete Poetical Works,” just issued in admirable style 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus at twelve shillings. To each 
volume a portrait is prefixed. There is no introduction. 
The poems are arranged in chronological order, and in 
appropriate sets as they were originally issued in smaller 
volumes. One cannot but feel sorry that this presentment 
of the entire poetical work of a poet so vexed, vigilant, and 
industrious is posthumous. Peace be to the ashes in which 
this “ Last Cry ” seems still to live : 

Forget me not, but come, O King, 

And find me softly slumbering 

In dark and troubled dreams of Thee, 

Then, with one waft of Thy bright wing 
Awaken me! 

Messrs. Cassell’s new serial enterprise, Living London, 
promises well. It will consist of expert sketches of all 
phases of London life, and the whole is under the editorship 
of Mr. George R. Sims. The first sixpenny monthly part 
contains his general introduction, and among other interesting 
matter a chapter by Mr. W. Pett Ridge, called “ London 
Awakes ” : a sketch of London barrack life, by Major Arthur 
Griffiths; “Marrying London,” by Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes; 
and “ At the Front Door,” by Mr. Sims. The illustrations, 
whether photographic or manual, are excellent. 

“ The revival of Church Needlework, and its consequent 
use in most of the churches of our land—a revival largely 
brought about by the effect of the Oxford Movement, and 
one which has grown with our Church growth — has 
brought strongly to the fore, in this our twentieth century, 
the need of a plain, practical handbook.” In English 
Church Xeedlcicork Mrs. Maud R. Hall has endeavoured to 
supply the need she describes. Mr. Grant Richards has 
given her a broad page, excellent type, and a great many 
delicate illustrations. There is little doubt that the book 
will be useful, “in this our twentieth century.” We hope 
that our proprietorship in the twentieth century may now be 
considered as a fact which does not call for further state¬ 
ment. 

The Heart of Midlothian, in two volumes, can now l>e 
ranged with the other Waverley novels issued in their 
“ Edinburgh ” edition by Messrs. Jack. The frontispiece 
portraits arc those of John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, 
and Queen Caroline. 

To Messrs. Horace Marshall’s series of “Present Day 
Preachers” are added The Soul's Ascent, by the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, and The Trinity, by the Rev. R. F. Horton. 
These volumes are handsomely produced, and should please 
at least two congregations. 

The Religious Tract Society has issued “ in permanent 
library form,” without illustrations, the late Dr. Creighton’s 
well-known work. The Story of Some English Shires. The 
edition de luxe and the illustrated quarto in which the book 
first appeared were sold out immediately after publication. 
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Fiction. 

“My First Book.” 

The Pntter and the Clay. By Maud Howard J'eteraon. 

(Hodder. 6s.) 

The Work of His Hands. By Chris Healy. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

In pursuance of our custom of dealing specially, from time 
to time, with the work of quite new novelists, we now ven¬ 
ture to examine the achievement and the promise of Miss 
Peterson and Mr. Healy. The lady’s book has been put 
forward by its sponsors as a novel likely to create an im¬ 
pression—in other words, likely to sell. We think the pro¬ 
phecy will be justified. 'The Potter and the Clay shows but 
little sign of the beginner’s hand. It is the production of 
a craftswoman who has not practised on a long-suffering 
public, but who has Learned or divined the secrets of her 
trade before sending anything to market. In merely tech¬ 
nical respects, The. rotter and the day is good. Miss 
Peterson has set out to be a popular writer, and, unless 
something abnormal happens, a popular writer she will be. 
She is destined for success. But her book cannot be praised 
for its artistic excellence. She calls it “ a romance of to¬ 
day.” It is a romance of the “ Never-was-and-never-will- 
be”—a narrative of those wonderful and pleasing events 
that occur in the wonderful and pleasing universe of fiction— 
and there only. It begins with two small boys and a smaller 
girl, who steal a boat and go out to sea. It w r as inevitable 
that the oars should be lost; the oars are lost. It was 
inevitable that a storm should arise ; a storm does arise. It 
was inevitable that that one or both of the boys by some 
heroic action should save the girl. By an ingenious arrange¬ 
ment, Miss Peterson makes A save the girl from a watery 
grave, and B save her from the effects of a pneumonia which 
has baffled a skilled doctor. It was inevitable that both 
boys should fall violently in love with that particular girl; 
this also happens. Adolescent, both boys find themselves 
on the same station in India. A is appointed to a dangerous 
enterprise ; lest he may die and lose his beloved, he shoots 
himself in the hand so that he cannot go. B has to go in 
his stead ; B is wounded but recovers, and the girl returns 
B’s passion. A in self-disgust leaves the army. Morally, 
he is ruined. It is inevitable that he should die; in real 
life he would take to drink, and live to advanced middle 
age; but in fiction he must die young, for, after all, he is 
a sympathetic character. When cholera breaks out in India, 
he flies thither to fight the plague. This is his way of 
suicide, and it is effective. 

The Potter and the Clay is a novel wherein ladies remark : 
“ We are all alike—we women, be we American or English 
wherein boys of fourteen plead thus to be let into the house 
where a sick girl lies—“ You couldn’t slip me in, somehow ? 
I’d stay downstairs, and I’d be awfully quiet, and I wouldn’t 
trouble a soul. There might be errands, I’d like to be near 
her”; wherein the heroine, not pretty, is possessed of that 
well-tried attribute, “an indefinable magnetism”; wherein 
the lover says to his lass : “ Do you know what it is to hold 
a man’s soul in your hands ? ” and writes to her : “ I love 
yon more than an English officer should”; and, lastly, 
wherein the lover and his lass “ felt the tide creeping around 
their feet, and it came up almost to the woman’s knees ”— 
we know the rest. 

There is no trace of originality, either of imagination or 
of observation, in the entire book. But it is a very neat 
concoction; homogeneous throughout, and true to the 
immutable laws of the fiction universe, except at the 
critical “ situation ” where A, torn betwixt love and duty, 
shoots his hand. A would never have done that. We con¬ 
gratulate Miss Peterson on her immediate and certain pros¬ 
pect of popularity. 

Mr. Healy’s book is inferior. Mr. Healy makes the 
mistake of inveighing against the flagrant injustice of the 


real universe, while reciting events of the fiction universe. 
His hero is one of our very oldest friends—the “ tall, well- 
built fellow, with raven black hair and dark, dreamy eyes, 
which were changeful in expression as an April sky, one 
moment gleaming with sunshine and laughter, the next 
clouded with shadowy melancholy.” Alas! the “ humorous 
mouth had a cynical curve.” Alas ! “ the strong, stubborn 
jaw betrayed a fierce obstinacy, which brooked no obstacle 
to even a passing whim.” Our old friend invariably plays 
the fiddle. For Mr. Healy he kindly “ dashed into the wild, 
pathetic Funeral March of Chopin”—an extraordinary feat: 
and even more extraordinary that his instrument, the violin, 
“ rang like a trumpet.. ... As the last echo died away, a 
yell of applause followed.” Certainly it did. Our old friend 
invariably gets into trouble with a woman—often with 
several. Here, the first of them “ was dressed in a soft, 
white, clinging gown, not unlike the Greek drapery which 
. , . Phidian Pallas.” Just so, and always so ! Air. Healy’s 
account of the costume is exact. The tale is really concerned 
with the dreamy-eyed fiddler’s relations with his women (one 
of whom he regrettably seduced); but Mr. Healy seems to 
have tried to give it a socialistic significance. In this 
attempt he stultifies himself, and injures the chance of popu¬ 
larity. But he has a fluent pen, a rare grasp of the 
fiction universe, and there is no apparent reason why, if he 
avoids “ views ” of a Hyde Park tinge, and sticks to senti¬ 
mentality, he should not soon “arrive” somewhat in the 
brilliant manner of Miss Peterson. 


The Triumph of Hilary fllachland. By Bertram Mitford. 

(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 

Mb. AIiTi'ORn takes ns to South Africa again, and introduces 
us to English settlers and that remarkable monarch Lo Ben- 
gula. The book is distinctly above the average of its kind, 
for, although it is full of apparent improbabilities, they are 
such as not infrequently occur in such communities; also, 
the people are alive, particularly the worthless woman who 
drifts from protector to protector. One episode—Blachland’s 
visit to the grave of Umzilikazi, which is protected by the 
king’s snake—is rather dragged in by the heels, for nothing 
comes of it, not even much of a thrill to the reader. There 
is another incident, the threadbare one of the rescue of a 
man by a friend whom he has wronged, which, although 
deftly enough managed, is too commonplace for fiction of 
this kind. Otherwise we like the book; it has a frank, 
natural air about it which is distinctly pleasing ; we do not 
even find ourselves annoyed by the queer English which 
Mr. Mitford sometimes writes. Perhaps if it were more 
perfect in manner, the matter would strike us as less 
convincing. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Talks ok Dr. vstable Weir. Bv “Zack.” 

Seven dialect stories by the author of Life is Life. They 
are written in the first person by a native, and are concerned 
with the homely, shrewd men and women of the soil with 
whom Miss Keats is in strong sympathy. The dialect runs 
through all the stories. “ ‘ Why don’t ’ee pake droo, Noll 
Oliver,’ her asked, ‘ the zame as you’ve been wont to these 
five years and more.’ ” (Methuen. 6s.) 


The Embarrassing Orphan. By W. E. Norius. 


Another of Mr. Norris’s leisurely upper-class domestic 
stories. The scene is laid in Londou, at Windsor, at Dart¬ 
mouth, and on an island in the Mediterranean. The story is 
told by an elderly gentleman, who finds himself, somewhat 
against his will, in the position of guardian to an orphan. 
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“ What strikes me most forcibly,” says the elderly narrator, 
“ is the very scanty recognition which has been accorded to 
my part in the little domestic drama of which I am about 
to treat.” (Methuen. (Is.) 

The Cavalier. By G. W. Cable. 

Mr. Cable fought in the American Civil War, and in this 
novel he goes back to those stirrinsr days. “ Our camp was 
in the heart of the Copiah country, Mississippi. . . . Austin’s 
brigade we were, a detached body of mixed Louisiana and 
Mississippi cavalry, getting our breath again after two 
weeks’ hard fighting of Grant. . . . We had paused to 
recuperate our animals, and there was a rumour that we 
were to get new clothing.” (Murray. (Is.) 

D’ur and I. By Irving Bachelor. 

By the author of Eben Holden. The sub-title is “ A Tale 
of Daring Deeds in the Second War with the British,” and 
the purpose of the tale “ is to extend acquaintance with the 
plain people who sweat and bled and limped and died for 
this Republic of ours. Darius, or ‘ D’ri,’ as the woods folk 
called him, was a pure-bred Yankee, quaint, rugged, wise, 
truthful; Ramon had the hardy traits of a Puritan father, 
softened by the more romantic temperament of a French 
mother. They had no more love of fighting than they had 
need of it.” (Richards. (Is.) 

Gillette’s Marriage. By Mamie Bowles. 

The history of an unsuccessful marriage. The man was 
poor, something of an invalid, and without any trace of 
nobility of character. He loved one woman ; but, as she 
possessed but few of the world’s goods, he married Gillette. 
The result is misery. The method of escape from the misery 
is original. The unhappy wife is excellently drawn; 
indeed, the characterisation is good throughout, which was 
to be expected from the author of Charlotte Leylund. 
(Heinemann. Gs.) 

The Old Knowledge. By Stephen Gwynn. 

Mr. Gwynn’s second novel. The “old knowledge” may 
be described as the folk-beliefs of the peasants of Donegal, 
where the scene is laid. Thither goes an English girl to 
live alone in a cottage. Two men fall in love with her, one 
being “ a peasant, but a man of rare gifts, a visionary, who 
paints his own visions.” “ Is it so hard to be alone ? ” she 
said. “ Before I knew you—were you unhappy ? ” “I was 
happy,” he answered, “ like the cattle in the fields.” 
(Macmillan. (Is.) 

A Fool’s Year. By E. H. Cooper. 

The sporting author of Mr. Blake of Newmarket once 
more takes us to the turf. We open the book at random, 
and such phrases as “ The Duke of Dorset’s colt,” the 
“Two Thousand Guineas,” “beating the favourite by two 
lengths,” catch the eye. The chief characters are an 
American owner of racehorses in England, who cannot 
understand that he may not bribe English jockeys, and a 
penniless young Englishman, who first accepts a large bribe 
to be silent about one of these transactions, and then 
repents and confesses. (Methuen. (Is.) 

The Glowworm. By May Bateman. 

. . . “ Whose glowworm light, which points the way, 
siiffices.” A study of the development of a woman’s 
character from childhood till she meets death (it was neces¬ 
sary) at the hands of an old lover. The incidents of 
Asenath’s life are her career as a successful novelist, and her 
unsuccessful marriage. The military element is strong. 
Her husband, her old lover, her father, were soldiers. “ The 
incident of the march to Myitu,” we are told in a note, “ is 
drawn from life, merely because real acts of valour invariably 
surpass those of imagination.” (Heinemann. (Is.) 


The Wealth oe Maller- 

stang. By Algernon Hissing. 

“Anl'pland Tale” of north-country people. It opens 
well with the ride of Mr. Thorpe from York to Carlisle. 
He “always rode on horseback by the dales instead of taking 
the coach.” As Mr. Thorpe was preparing to start a parcel 
was placed in his hands. “ The string was cut, and a quarto 
volume unfolded, bound in grey cardboard, with rough 
untrimmed edges to the psge3 and a snow-white label on 
the back. The title was Murmion, a Tale of Ftod'ten Fit Id, 
in six cantos, by Walter Sc )tt.” (Cbatto. Gs.) 

In Spite ok All. By Edna Lyall. 

Historical. “ It was in the spring of 1G40, just when 
King Charles had dissolved the Short Parliament, after its 
three weeks’ existence, that Hilary made a discovery.” At 
the end of this long and conscientious novel Miss 
Lyall gives a list of the books to which she is indebted. 
For example : “ For the sketch of Lord Falkland’s character 
the books were Gardiner’s History of the Great Civil War, 
Tulloch’s Rational Theology in the Seventeen <h Century, 
History of the Fulklandi, Falkland’s Distvur.se on Infalli¬ 
bility," Ac., &c. (Hurst A Blacket. Gs.) 


The Lover’s Progress. 

Told by himself, and dedicated to “ all who love.” We 
extract a few sentences from the “ Proem ” : “I had never 
sought for money, unless it we'e to dower the loved one.” 
. . . “ For years my life had been romance—real romance, 
in the midst of the work-a-day nineteenth century. . .” 
“ If after reflection I have penned my narrative in the form 
of a novel, it is because at the present time a novel has at 
least a chance of being read. . . .” On the cover struts a 
young woman in a picture hat and a zebra-striped dress. 
(Chatto. Gs.) 

A Man ok Devon. By John SrN.roiiN. 

It might have been as well to state that this volume 
contains four stories. “ A Man from Devon ” fills 
108 pages. The other stories are called “The Salvation of 
Swithin Forsyte,” “ The Silence,” and “ A Knight,” which 
opens at Monte Carlo. (Blackwood. Gs.) 

Mr. Elliott. By J. O. Ford. 

The cover shows three factory chimneys emitting clouds 
of dense smoke, and the story tells of life in and around a 
manufacturing town. Mr. and Mrs. Elliott had risen in 
the world, but they still “ belonged to that section of society 
which never lights the drawing-room fire in the morning, 
not from intelligible reasons of economy, but because the 
possession of a best parlour is indispensable to happiness.” 
A strike forms a central incident of the story. (Arnold. Gs.) 


The Ambassador's Adventure. By Allen Upward. 

Here, as in Secrets of the C our Is of Europe, Mr. Upward is 
the intimate of ambassadors and such people. The present 
sensational but not overwritten work, which may be popular 
with the younger generation, tells of “an underground 
struggle, in which a romantic part was played by some per¬ 
sonages of European importance.” (Cassell. Gs.) 


We have also received : Antonia, by Jessie Van Zile 
Belden (Murray); The Greatest of These, by Helen Wallace 
(Hodder, Gs.) ; Reversed on Appeal, by John Ross (Kegan 
Paul, Gs.) ; The Betlaley Jewels, by E. M. C. Balfonr- 
Browne (Arnold, (Is.); The Cometiy of a Suburban Chapel, 
by J. F. Causton (Hutchinson, Gs.) ; Willowtlene Will, by 
Halliwell Sutcliffe (Pearson, (Is.); Drots, by Harold Tremayne 
(Treharne, (Is.); Anne. Scarlet, by W. Imlay Taylor (MoClurg 
A Co.) ; Maggie McLanehan, by Gulielma Zollinger 
(McClurg A Co.); The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton, by Florence 
Warden (John Long, Gs.); The Real Christian, by Lucas 
Cleeve (Long, (Is.); In the Blood, by W. S. Walker (Long, (Is.). 
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Words: Some True and False 
Uses. 

These are days in which words are being put to an infinite 
number of small and momentary uses, but are being poured 
into few great literary moulds. The wear and tear of 
the language is serious, and it behoves us to repair all 
ravages and errors with the diligence of spiders. Fortu¬ 
nately, there are willing minds for such work. Books 
having for their aim the rectification of speech have been 
common of late years, and have rarely escaped attention. 
One such is before us. In Word and Phrase: True and 
False Use in English (McClurg, Chicago), Mr. Joseph Fitz¬ 
gerald essays, not without ability, to set the scribbler right. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s formal qualifications are less important 
than those which declare themselves in his well-wrought 
pages, but he tells us that the words and misuses of words 
with which he deals suggested themselves to him “ during 
the years that he was assistant editor of the North A meriraa 
Review and Forum." Oddly enough, in stating this qualifi¬ 
cation, Mr. Fitzgerald himself falls—as we think—into 
verbal error, such error as any practised writer may not hope 
to avoid entirely. “ The years that he was assistant editor.” 
What of the “ that ” in this phrase ? We do not think 
that it can be made to do duty for “ when,” “ in which,” or 
“ during which.” It is a small matter, and we only mention 
it to show that in this department of sin, as in others more 
serious, the serpent is more subtil than any beast of the 
field. The best of us may fall, and we do. 

For this very reason, and because our space suggests it, 
we shall confine ourselves to Mr. Fitzgerald’s chapter on 
“ Ignorantisms in Words and Phrases.” By ignorantisms 
Mr. Fitzgerald means the solecisms of persons who are pre¬ 
sumed to be educated, and not the vulgarisms of the unedu¬ 
cated. Surely the two designations might be interchanged 
with a gain rather than a loss of appropriateness. The 
mistakes which Mr. Fitzgerald proceeds to point out are 
of the nature of lapses, and seem more allied to vul¬ 
garisms than to ignorance. But there, Mr. Fitzgerald 
does excellent Fervice, and we shall run through his more 
interesting criticisms with a light pen. 

We are glad that he condemns the quite incorrect 
word caption, used, as it frequently is in American 
papers, in the sense of heading or title. A New York 
paper was good enough to congratulate us recently on an 
article in which it said the writer had maintained the 
promise held out in his ingenious ‘'caption.” The word 
caption has nothing to do with caput or capilulum, but 
is a derivation of caplin, meaning to seize. It carries a 
secondary meaning of seizure by fraud or deceit, as when 
Lord Bacon wrote in the Advancement of Learning : “It is 
manifest that the use of this doctrine is for caption and con¬ 
tradiction.” Yet in America they calk of the caption of 
Genesis I., or of an article under the caption of “A New Force 
in Politics.” And dictionaries calmly record this meaning 
without protest. It cannot, however, be too clearly under¬ 
stood that a dictionary is no infallible oourt of appeal in 
such mat'era. Most dictionaries record all meanings as they 
find them, good and bad. Nor is a standard author the 


umpire in a question of the use or misuse of a word. 
The public mind is quite at sea in its methods of solving 
such doubts. A man has written a word or phrase of which 
the correctness is disputed. To defend himself he flies to 
the dictionary, and shows you with triumph the definition 
he has adopted. You refuse the appeal, and he rushes to 
Shakespeare or Addison, and again returns in a triumphant, 
not to say scornful, mood. But his defence is not neces¬ 
sarily good, even now. The appeal to logic is higher, and 
even then there is the appeal to taste—the taste not of past 
ages, but of the age we live in. We are no more to take 
a bad phrase from Shakespeare than we are to eat our food 
with our fingers, as probably Shakespeare did. His sanction 
for the misuse of a decent word is no more valid than his 
sanction for the correct use of an obscene word. 

Taking Mr. Fitzgerald’s little homilies as they come, we 
approve his remarks on the word tantalize, which does not 
mean, as many seem to think, to tease or worry in any and 
every way, but only by presenting something that is desired 
and then frustrating the attempt to possess it. The word 
is a crystallisation of the story of Tantalus, who perished of 
hunger, with fruit hung just above him, and of thirst, with 
water round his neck. The word is correctly used by 
Dryden in 

Thy vain desires at strife 
Within themselves, have tantaliz'd tby life. 

And by Thackeray in Vanity Fair : 

The major was going on in his tantalizing way, not 
proposing, and d-clining to fall in love. 


The distinction between trivial and trifling is often 
lost. Trivial is an abstract quality. A book may be 
trivial, its sales trifling. The word fruition has for a 
long time been losing its special and delicate meaning 
by being employed to denote fruit, fruitage, or the 
process of bearing fruit. “ When the scheme comes to 
fruition ” is a common phrase which ought not to pass. Mr. 
Plowden used the word rightly the other day when a man 
pleaded that he had got drunk because he had just obtained 
work which he was anxious to take up immediately. He 
bad laid bricks, he said, since he was a child, and wished to 
go to work. Mr. Plowden humorously told him to go and 
lay bricks as fast as he could ; he would not stand between 
him and the fruition of his dearest hopes. Here fruition 
means the enjoyment of fruit. In like manner Sir 
Thomas Browne wrote : “ Let the fruition of things bless the 
possession of them.” It is perhaps unnecessary to gird again 
at the use of the word phenomenon in the meaning of some- 
• thing remarkable. A phenomenon is simply an appearance, 
or a condition realised by the senses. Mr. Fitzgerald 
suggests the following explanation of the original perversion 
of this word : 

One can hardly be in error in tracing the vulgar mean¬ 
ing of the word to the lecture hall in which the man of 
science, or the populariser of scientific knowledge, would 
announce beforehand one of his experiments by saying : 
“ The phenomenon you are now to see,” &c.; and as the 
ignorant audience would the next moment see some strik¬ 
ing effects of mixture of chemicals, or some strange 
electrical action, they would naturally suppose that 
“ phenomenon ” meant “scientific miracle.” Some good 
writers have employed the word in this vulgar sense ; but 
that, fortunately, has not availed to conseci'ate the vulgar 
usage. 

The word refer is being overworked, and in many cases 
should be relieved by words like mention, recite, tell, or 
recount. Moreover, both refer and allude are frequently 
employed when the conditions under which they are 
admissible have been altogether overshot. Thus, if in a 
business letter or agreement a house or horse is fully de¬ 
scribed, and is the very subject of the agreement, it becomes 
wrong to speak of it in a final clause as the house or 
horse “ here referred to,” since this word is properly appli- 
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cable only to something which has received no more than a 
passing or incidental mention. 

Extra is an abused word. People say extra good or 
extra cheap in order to intensify good and cheap. But 
extra has no such force. So far from intensifying a given 
condition, it denies it by indicating that the thing so 
described lies outside the sphere or quality named. Thus 
extra-judicial does not mean more than ordinarily judicial, 
as though a judge had dredged his conscience in giving an 
opinion, but outside of judicial, and therefore incapable of 
being judged at all in the prescribed way. 

A grievous fault is the use of identify in a phrase like 
this : “ He is identified with the anti-vaccination move¬ 
ment.” A man can only identify himself with another 
man or set of men. He can identify himself with the 
opponents of vaccination, and even here the word carries a 
shade of meaning of its own, distinguishing the phrase from 
such a one as “he joined the opponents of vaccination.” 

One should not speak of high or low calibre, but, 
remembering the meaning of calibre, one should apply to 
it only such adjectives as great or small. 

It is wrong to speak of a consensus of opinion. The 
word consensus itself means an agreement of thought, and 
should stand alone. 

Misconceived uses of the verb “ to place ” are many. It 
should usually be reserved for cases in which an actual 
enclosing and conditioning place is contemplated. You may 
place a bust in a niche, or your son in a school. But you 
should not “ place ” your hand on your heart, or even bait 
in a trap. The words put and set s em to be shunned as 
vulgar, but, as Mr. Fitzgerald says, this notion is held only 
by people who suspect the respectability of little and big, 
for which they must always use small and large. 

To foreshadow is not the same as to predict. One event 
may foreshadow another, or one condition another, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot foreshadow a surplus. 
The word exhaustive is certainly the “ wild exaggeration ” 
which Mr. Fitzgerald calls it. Journalists will even write 
that So-and-so has an exhaustive knowledge of China—a 
country of which no thorough knowledge exists in a Western 
mind. On the hysterical use of the word tremendous Mr. 
Fitzgerald is interesting. He traces it to the frequent 
chanting in old funeral services of the “ Dies Ira*,” with its 
Rex tremendtr muje&Uitix. Consternation is often misapplied. 
When Queen Victoria died it was reported that consternation 
reigned in Vienna. There was no c onsternation even at 
Osborne. 

We think that Mr. Fitzgerald goes too far when he objects 
to the word co-respondent on the ground that inasmuch as* 
the paramour of a wife charged with adultery is not legally. 
a party to the case therefore there can be only one respondent, 
the wife. But the moral and actual position is such that the 
word is highly convenient if not inevitable. Mr. Fitzgerald 
suggests no substitute. 

Did space permit we would consider a few words not dealt 
with by Mr. Fitzgerald—words which have been fashionable 
of late and therefore abused. For some reason the word 
insistent has been in great favour of recent years, but in 
nine cases out of ten it is used where recurrent or repeated 
would be the fit word. Strenuous is a late favourite, 
and is constantly doing unfair duty for diligent or energetic, 
liesurge is another pet word spoiled. All kinds of things 
“ resurge ” when they might just as well recur, or come back, 
or repeat themselves. The word should be used in con¬ 
nection with death, where death is distinctly indicated. It 
is too much forgotten that some words require other words 
as their companions. “ Hark at the dead jokes resurging ! ” 
wrote Thackeray in the Roundabout Pajwrs, but had he 
written “ Hark at the old jokes resurging ! ” he would have 
been open to censure. The straining for effect is the under¬ 
lying mischief in much English of the day which calls for 
rectification. It seems finer to write “ adventure ” than 


“ venture ” or “ try,” and so of a trivial matter you read : “ I 
felt almost inclined to adventure the experiment,” where the 
“ ad,” by the way, is not more redundant than the “ almost.” 
So, also, “ perdurable,” a word of which Stevenson was 
fond, is dragged in on inadequate occasions. This noble 
word should be kept for great things. Shakespeare, it is 
true, wrote “cables of perdurable toughness,” but we 
should question this to-day. The better use is seen in 
T,o well’s essay on Wordsworth : “Two things, perhaps, retain 
their freshness more perdurably than the rest—the return 
of Spring, and the more poignant utterances of the poet3.” 


Things Seen. 

Two Speakers. 

It was a gathering of mild rebels. By rebels I do not 
mean those who would use fire and sword, rifle and bullet, 
to gain an end. Far from it. Indeed, these worn, dome- 
browed men, and women with bright, eager eyes and 
pale faces, were anti-violence, as they were anti-everything 
else. They were against the rough-trampling world and all 
its ways. Everything should be done differently, and 
they were constantly indicating the way. They did not 
spare themselves. Meetings, discussions, and manifestoes 
punctuated their strenuous lives. Before all else they were 
serious. You will find them throughout the country. 
They belong to no particular locality. They are the 
malcontents, derided by the contents, but going quietly on, 
sighing, protesting, theorising, and perhaps slowly drawing 
towards a goal. 

At any rate, happiness is theirs, for they are constantly at 
work, and they have always more to do than they can 
accomplish. “ You are happy ; you are eager; you are 
interested.” Such was my mental comment as I entered the 
small room where they were holding one of their periodical 
meetings of protest. The system of education in vogue at 
the present day was the subject, and as earnest speaker 
followed earnest speaker I learned that they were against 
examinations, against prizes, against punishment, and 
against home work. 

Two of the speakers said things that stayed with me : 
memorabilia that came from the heart, that had been 
checked by the brain, and by the salutary experience of life. 
One was a man, the other was a woman. He said teaching 
was valueless unless the teacher believed in and loved what 
he taught. It was useless to try to slur doubts, to pretend 
admiration for what he found tedious. If the teacher finds 
pages of Shakespeare dull, and many pages are dull (he 
said), then the pupil must be told that they are dull, and 
his enthusiasm preserved for what is fine and great. The 
woman stood forth as the champion of Milton. Jnst think 
of it! A champion for Milton in a schoolroom in the 
twentieth century ! She pleaded for him : it was touching. 
He had been the stand-by of her youth, as of her middle- 
age : the house built upon a rock, where so much else was 
shifting and tumbling. “ His golden words, his golden 
words,” she repeated. “ They have such shades of meaning, 
and the subtlety of meaning always falls on the ear with a 
new surprise. I cannot say lu|v much I owe to him. 
But now-” 

She paused. I felt the contagion of a real grief. But I 
was not prepared for her last sentence. “ I asked a school¬ 
fellow of my daughter’s if she knew Milton. ‘ Oh, yes,’ 
she answered ; ‘ we have him for imposition,’ ” 


The Shipwreck. 

We rested on our oars and listened. There was no doubt 
about it. Somewhere there were children raising their voices 
in lamentation. “Somebody is being drowned,” he said, 
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and we put our backs into it, and the boat sped through the 
narrow dyke into the broad. There, on the right hand, just 
where the water-lilies fringe the rushes, lay a large family- 
boat immovable. Round it were scattered fragments of 
broken oars, and a quant-pole stood rigidly upright beside it. 
In the stern sat a mother pale with terror, who clasped as 
many of her offspring as she could gather into her arms, 
they howling dismally the while. But the strangest sight of 
all was the father leaping nimbly from thwart to thwart in 
his stockinged feet until the large boat rocked beneath his 
weight. “ Here is a madman,” whispered my companion ; 
“he has broken those oars on the heads of his family, and 
now he is trying to drown those that remain.” The man 
paused in his dancing, looked round, and saw us. Then he 
tied a handkerchief round a fragment of oar, and waved it 
wildly to attract our attention. 

We rowed up to within speaking distance. “ What is the 
matter ? ” I asked. “ We were trying to get some water- 
lilies,” he replied, “ when we ran on to this mudbank, and we 
can’t get off. I was trying to shake her off by jumping. 
I’ve broken both the sculls, and the quant-pole is stuck fast, 
as you see. I was just going to get out and push when I 
saw you.” “ Lucky you did not,” said my companion ; 
“ the mud is ten feet deep, and you would have gone right 
down to the bottom. You had better all get into our boat, 
and we’ll tow yours off.” So the seven children and the 
mother were handed over into our boat, the man got in with 
his boots in his hand, and we towed his boat off the mud 
and into the channel. Then we put them all back, lent 
them a pair of sculls, and watched them splash away for 
home. 

But in the place where they had been a quant-pole, rigidly 
upright, kept watch over some fragments of broken oars. 


Does Rhyme Connect Ideas? 

Few languages are so poor in rhyme as the English 
language : the consequence is that certain rhymes and 
sets of rhymes recur continually in literature. At first 
sight it would appear as if such connections were governed 
wholly by chance, and as if it would require the greatest 
ingenuity to establish links between the alien ideas em¬ 
bodied in rhyming words. But, as a matter of fact, the most 
commonplace rhymes seem joined with a peculiar fitness 
—they are often the one the complement of the other— 
the abstract thought, perhaps, and its concrete symbol; and 
the question arises as to whether the ideas represented by 
these rhymes have coalesced simply by mutual contact, or 
whether some remote intellectual affinity in the beginning 
of things has brought them together. 

Take a few examples. The number Seven governs the 
whole of the Revelation of St John. “The seven stars 
are the angels of the seven churches: and the seven 
candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven churches.” 
The book has seven seals, and the Lamb seven horns and 
seven eyes. Now “ seven ” is almost the only perfect rhyme 
for “ heaven ”: and it is the mystical connection between 
seven and heaven that gives a spiritual beauty to the lines 
which tell of the Blessed Damosel “ how the stars in her 
hair were seven,” and of the holy St. Bride, how she was 
“sweet voiced amid th«^starry seven.” Then, as an 
imperfect rhyme to “ heaven ” the appropriateness of 
“forgiven” is obvious at once. 

The rhymes with which the word “ God ” is generally 
linked—“ clod,” “ sod,” and “ rod ”—give scope for many 
interesting speculations. Clod, the clay or mortality, and 
sod, the grave or death, find their connection in verse with 
“ God,” so that by their very earthiness they may point the 
more extreme contrast with the divine eternity and glory. 
Again, it is possible that the constant juxtaposition of “ rod ” 
and “God” in rhyme has helped to lay stress upon the 


sterner qualities of the Deity; and we do not hesitate to 
suggest that Puritanism—one of the most important and 
characteristic of our national traits—owes something of its 
strength to what in this case seems an accidental coincidence 
in sound. The constant occurrence of these rhymes, “ God ” 
and “ rod,” in hymns establishes a connection from which 
the mind can only with difficulty free itself. 

The most curious example of unity in thought between 
rhymes occurs with reference to the words “ love ” and 
“dove.” The dove is a symbol of both spiritual and 
sexual love : the Holy Spirit takes shape as a Dove; and 
Yenus and her doves come down to us out of classical times. 
“ Love ” and “ dove ” are not therefore wedded by material 
bonds alone—they have concluded a true marriage of souls ; 
and we can only suppose that the genius of the English 
language presided over the ceremony in a moment of unusual 
inspiration. For love, secular and divine, is the main theme 
of the poets; and the changes that can be rung upon its 
sounds are few. 

To rhyme “ love ” with other than “ dove ” has the 
appearance of almost freakish ingenuity. Browning, that 
delighter in difficult ways, rhymes “ love ” with “ clove ” : 

Flower o’ the Clove 

All the Latin I construe is Amo, I love. 


In our most ambitious attempt at an epic on domestic love 
we find “glove” very fittingly insisted on in connection 
with emotions that are circumscribed by upper middle-class 
surroundings. The Lady who is to become the Angel in 
the House wears a little lilac glove going to church; the 
Lover kisses the Lady’s glove ; and we hear of the Lover 
paying worship to a stolen glove. At the same time 
Coventry Patmore, in other of his works, has suggested a 
mystical bond of union between heavenly and earthly love ; 
and no doubt he would be the first to acknowledge sig¬ 
nificance in the fact that the symbol for both is the same. 
“ Move,” “ prove,” and “ grove ” are brought with more or 
less success by various writers into touch with “love.” 
Recently, Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Swinburne have used 
“ thereof," and phrases ending with “ of,” in happiest con¬ 
junction with “love.” It is noticeable that many of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s lines gain an haunting originality by his 
employment of very simple words at the close, not perfect 
rhymes, and, therefore, holding the music of a new com¬ 
bination. 

But, if ingenuity is demanded in seeking rhymes for 
“ love ” outside “ dove,” it requires at least an equal 
ingenuity to find fresh points of contact between “ love ” 
and “ dove.” This novelty is not so much sought after by 
the writers of sacred poems, who are willing to trust to the 
original force of the symbol for their effect. Thus Christina 
Rossetti writes in her poems addressed to heavenly love : 
“ Brood over me with yearnings of a dove ”—and, again, 
very finely : “ Make me a nest for dwelling of thy Dove.” 
It is unnecessary to point out how aptly the word “ above ” 
matches with divine love. 

When we come to the poems of secular love, we see that 
the poets have used all manner of invention within the 
limits of their rhyme. Doves are, of coutse, introduced in 
connection with most of the allusions to Venus. Thus 
William Morris : 


For o’er the dais Yenus fair 
Fluttered about by many a dove 
Make hopeless men for hopeless love 
Both sick and sorry. 

Swinburne tells us that Queen Venus’ raiment was painted 
with “ Red mouths of maidens, and red feet of doves.” No 
doubt the classical conception animates Coventry Patmore’s 
tortuous quatrain : 

Love kiss'd by Wisdom wakes twice Love, 

And Wisdom is, through loving, wise. 

Let Dove and Snake, and Snake and Dove 
This Wisdom’s be, that Love’s Device. 
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But the Dove is not only used to personify Love or her 
attendants ; it stauds constantly in poetry as a symbol of the 
one loved. And at this point we seem to reach a juxtaposi¬ 
tion originally of convenience, which has, however, made 
good its association of ideas. We read in the Sonnets from 
the Porluyuese : 

Alas, I have grieved, so I am hard fo love. 

Yet love me—wilt thou ? open thy heart wide 

And fold within the wet wings of tby dove. 

Endymion says to Peona : 

Ttou art as a dove 

Trembling its closed eyes and sleeked wings 
About me. 

Then there is the poor child in “ In Memoriam ” waiting 
for her love: 

Oh somewhere, meek, unconscious dove 
That sittest ranging golden hair . . . 

Nor must we forget Mr. Francis Thompson’s description of 
a lady : 

whose form is a grove 
Hush’d with the cooing of an unseen dove. 

It is impossible even briefly to indicate all the allusions 
there are, in connection with human love, to the purity of 
the dove, to the mildness of the dove, to the “ livelier iris ” 
that “ changes on the burnish’d dove.” So universal had 
this association of ideas become that Shakespeare satirises 
the excessive use of this “ sweet folly of the dove ” in these 
lines of Thisbe’s: 

Asleep, my love ?— 

What dead, my dove ? 

and their influence has not been strong enough to prevent 
Mr. William Watson from writing : 

Hand within hand, my love, 

Heart within heart, my dove . , . 

In conclusion, it will be seen that rhyme has far too long 
been regarded as a mere musical device. It is in point of 
fact one of the most potent instruments of language in 
establishing and rivetting association of ideas. Sometimes 
rhymes fall together with such exquisite appropriateness 
that we feel some great universal law must have governed 
their pairing : such unity of sound and idea are to be 
found in the perfect matching of “ love ” and “ dove,” in 
the admirable antithesis of “ God ” and “ clod,” and in the 
mystic connection of “ seven ’’ and “ heaven.” At other 
times alien conceptions are brought by rhyme into forcible 
juxtaposition, and an accidental association of ideas may be 
established, occasionally adventitious, as in the recently 
exploited rhymes of “ mist” and “amethyst”; occasionally 
dangerous, as in the constant rhyming of “ God ” and 
“ rod.” 

Of course, rhymes have to occur with a certain frequency 
before they are able to bend national thought to their sway : 
we have therefore only given our consideration to a few of 
the commonest rhymes. Mo3t individuals will, however, 
acknowledge the potency of subtler rhyme-influences on 
their association of ideas. And when we realise that every 
nation has a set of rhyme-combinations absolutely peculiar 
to its own genius, it seems as if the differences in tempera¬ 
ment between the nations may largely be due to the different 
thought-connections established by rhyme. 


Correspondence. 

Walter Pater. 

Sm,—In your review of Pater’s Essay* from the Guardian 
in the Academy of October 19 there is a remark with which 
admirers of this writer’s books will cordially agree. I refer 
to your words which lay stress on the fact that Pater was 
much more than a stylist—that he was “ primarily a thinker, 
concerned more with life than with literature, or with litera¬ 
ture as the fullest and sincerest expression of life itself.” It 
is allowable, I think, to go a step further than this, and say 
that Pater would confess that literature at its highest and 
its best has an inspiring influence; that it tends to make us 
live nobler lives than we could without its aid. One of his 
most successful books is the volume of Oxford lectures 
entitled Plato and Platonism. In one of these lectures he 
tells us that the study of the Platonic doctrine of ideas may 
promote in us ideals. To the careful, thoughtful reader 
Pater’s own writings will not be found wanting in this 
respect. The spirit of the master rests upon the disciple.— 

I am, Ac., H. P. Weight. 

Byrness, Otterburn, Northumberland. 

“ Joseph Khassan.” 

Sin,—Apropos the “ Notes on Novels ” in your last issue, 
ir. the course of which you quote the brief dedication of my 
new book, .Joseph Khassan, may I be permitted to point out 
that the lines, as I wrote them, run as follows : “ To a land 
of undying fascination, the home of a dying people, the 
author, who loves both, dedicates this book ” ? “ Satisfac¬ 
tion ” in place of “ facination ” makes nonsense of my 
dedication, to readers who know anything of Morocco (I 
wish with all my heart one might truthfully say that either 
word would serve), and so I venture to draw your attention 
to the misquotation.—I am, &c., A. J. Dawson. 

Croft, Crondall, Hants. 
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island, with trees, a few friends, some food, and a stout wooden case containing the entire ‘ Eversley Series' ” 

THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 

CONTAINS 182 VOLUMES, AND PRACTICALLY FALLS INTO TWO MAIN DIVISIONS i 

(I) STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


SUCH AS 


CHAUCER, 2 vol*. 

GRAY, * vol*. 


CHAS. KINGSLEY, is vol*. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, 8 vol*. 
EMERSON, 6 vol*. 


MILTON, s vol*. [ LAMB, i vol*. 

SHAKESPEARE, io vol*. | WORDSWORTH, 12 vol*. 

(2) MODERN WRITERS, 

SUCH AS 


HUXLEY, f vol*. 

R. H. HUTTON, 6 vol*. 
d. R. GREEN, u vol*. 
DEAN CHURCH, 10 vol*. 


JOHN MORLEY, 11 vol*. 

SIR R. JEBB, 1 vol. 

SIR JOHN SEELEY, 5 vol*. 


A NEW COMPLETE LIST POST FEED ON" APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, Loudon. 
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“ Barbara West.” 

Sin,—I am sure your courtesy will permit me to correct 
a slip which, occurring in “ Notes on Novels,” not only 
makes nonsense of a quoted phrase, but, as chance would 
have it, misrepresents the point of view of my story, Barbara 
ires/. A printed note on the moral aim of the book, sent 
out, it seems, by the publisher, is made to speak of “ Nature’s 
just and kindly purpose ” in the law of sex. It speaks of 
Nature’s purpose as “ great and kindly,” not “ just,” which 
word is in this connection, unfortunately, a little ludicrous. 
—I am, &c , Keighley Snowden. 

Leeds, 


The Irish Brogue. 

Sir, —Mr. Bartram’s letter on the Irish brogue is so 
good—indeed, so admirable—that I hesitate to say one 
word that may seem in disagreement with his experience. 
But I think he will be interested to know that I did bear 
“completely” sounded “complately” in one of the first 
street ballads I ever heard (in Connaught). There was an 
ironic verse, which ran thus: 

Ah, then Misther Whately, 

Who came here lately, 

He has complately 
My heart trepanned; 

Sure Julius Cmsar, 

Or a Galway Blazer, 

Or Naybuccodnaysur 
Was not half as grand. 

That, surely, is enough.—I am, &c., 

John F. Taylor. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 1 eg (New Series'). 


Last week our Competition was as follows : 

This week wc offer a prize of One Guinea for the best critical 
plea for a poet, l>orn since 1850, who is not dealt with by Mr. 
William Archer in his book, Poeti of ihf Younger Generation. 


In response we have received interesting “ pleas ” for the following 


poets: 

Ada Smith, 

Norman Gale, 
Constance Naden ( 2 ), 
O. K. Chesterton (- 2 ), 
Oscar Wilde, 
Archibald Lampman, 


Lewis Morrison Grant, 
George Russell, 

Olive Custance, 

Alfred Hayes, 

Robert Rain, 

Lord Alfred Douglas. 


We award the prize to Mr. IT. Sargent, Cattell-road, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, for the following: 


Ms. G. K. Chesterton. 


In “ The Wild Knight ” Mr. Chesterton has shown himself a poet 
of sterling worth. He has a tine imagination (witness “ The Holy 
of Holies ”), a delicate fancy (witness "A Chord of Colour”) and a 
lyrical gift equal to those which, combined with more conventional 
matter, have gained recognition for some contemporary poets. But 
the most striking thing about his work is that every poem is instinct 
with that joy in life which is the most poetical thing in the world. It 
is that abiding confidence in the life that now is which kept Stevenson 
happy—boisterously happy—through his long struggle with physical 
weakness. Other poets have thought the stars aud the elements 
sympathetic to their melancholy, but to Mr. Chesterton 

The stars are fresh and gay; 

The We rid is a daring fancy, 

And finished yesterday. 

“ Fresh ” is old Chaucer’s favourite and characteristic adjective, and 
I know no other poet since Chaucer (except. Stevenson) who has so 
unreservedly declared that it is good to be alive. But his is not merely 
the exuberant optimism of the vigorous youth of a race, rather a self- 
ermf cions optimism, based on knowledge. He looks upon life up to 
date, sees it. clearly and whole, and pronounces it emphatically good. 
The latest invention of yesterday has, for him, a share in the world’s 


romance and poetry. In “ King’s Cross Station” and “The Lamp- 
Post ” he celebrates the eternal romance and idealism that are m 
things regarded by most people as ridiculously commonplace. 


Other replies are as follows : 

Ada Smith. B. 187->, D. 1898. 

I would have this to be more of an appreciation than a plea. Ada 
Smith's death three years ago, together with the brief account of her 
career and the publication of some of her verses in the .newspapers, 
affected me as none but that of a genuine poet could have done. In 
her poems I found an articulation of passion such as evoked m me a 
renewed impulsion of life. Aud so in the lyric mornings of early 
spring, when the frost-pearled grass sparkles in the brilliant sunshine, 
and the air in joyous with the song of birds, I think of the death-song 


Constrain me close, 0 Earth, in your dim house. 

Draw bolts on sight and sound, make strong all bars, 

For, O, when April days with the world carouse, 

Drunk with sunlight or dumb with stars. 

Should once the south-west wind blow past Death s door, 

My sapless heart would leap and live once more. 

And often in the autumn nights, out on the lone fell, in the strange 
silence, under the wide sky. my heart echoes her subdued questioning 

If I might but understand 

What the hueless twilight means, 

And why, where the low sky leans 
To the lonely-lying land, 

Should lie no comforting gleams, 

But only the ancient woe 
Of the strange, wild thing that screams 
Aliove where the rushes grow. 


And I on the vague moorland 
Where the sky earthward leans,— 

If I might but understand 

What the hueless twilight means ! 

[H. R. S., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Lord Alfred Docolas. 

To write of “poets of the younger generation” and to omit tlie 
name of the gifted author of the ballad of “I’erkin W’arboek from 
the list is to have missed one of the sweetest voices in the throng. 
Lord Alfred Douglas has not published very much, but the small 
volume entitled “ The City of the Soul ” is a valued possession to those 
who care for real poetry—the poetry of life expressed in language 
that makes its own music. The mantle of Keats seems to have fallen 
on these young shoulders; the faults of Keats are the faults of this 
modem singer— a sweetness of utterance that almost oloys. 

Almost—hut not quite. It would be impossible for either poet to 
write an unmusical phrase, and there is always the thought behind, 
vigorous and clear, to temper the sensuousness of the melody. Of 
ballads, “The Ballad of Saint Vitus,” “Perkin W nrbeok, 
“.Jonquil and Fleur-de-Lys ” show what Lord Alfred Douglas can 
do with a stirring motive. Of his sonnets, the one written in memory 
of his brother's death in 1891, his sonnet “On the Sunset, and the 
one “To Sleep,” are haunting in their beauty. Lyrics and Mings 

seem to fall of themselves from his pen. 

To quote much is impossible, hut a stanza from the Lity of the 
Soul ”—that poem that stung all critics into admiration of its incom¬ 
parable lines—may find room. The singer is questioning how his soul 
can “please the King,” and the poem closes with the passionate 

cry: _ , 

Only to build one crystal barrier 

Against this sea which beats upon our days ; 

To ransome one lost moment with a rhyme ! 

Or if fate cries and grudging gods demur, 

To clutch Life’s hair, and thrust one naked phrase, 

Like a lean knife, between the ribs of Time. 

[A. E., Oxford.] 


Competition No. no (New Series). 

In view of the fact that wc shall add a special Fiction Supplement 
to our issue of Novemlier 9, we ask our readers to send in the title* of 
the twelve novels published (ip to October 2(ith which they consider 
the best novels of the present year. To the sender of the list which 
most nearly answers to the general opinion, as determined by a 
plebiscite, we shall give a prize of One Guinea. All replies must 
reach us by next Wednesday. 

Rules. 


Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Acadkxy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W .C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, October 30. Each answer must he accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompanv each attempt with a separate coupon : ot her- 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 

FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE HISTORY of SIR RICHARD CALMADY. By Lucas Malet, Author of “ The Wages of Sin," &c. 

Crown *vo, rts. A Limited Edition in 2 vols., crown Bvo, 12s. 

" The greatest work in fiction the New Century lms seen. (Jood work, its foundation deeply set in human nature, its structure alm|ven by skilful hands. The 
supreme ti iumph of I he artifet ."—1 unch. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE PROPHET of BERKELEY SQUARE. By Robert Hichens, Author of “Flames,” “Tongues of 

ConfciencV Ac. Crown 8vo, Os. 

THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of “Many Cargoes.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ nis wit and humour are ijcrfeetlv irresistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers and mutes and seamen, and his crew are the jolliest lot that ever sailed.” 

" Laughter in every page.”— Daily Mail. Daily Newt. 

THE FORTUNE of CHRISTINA MACNAB. By S. MacNaughtan. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TALES of DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Zack, Author of “ Life is Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A FOOL’S YEAR. By E. H. Cooper, Author of “ Mr. Blake of Newmarket.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W Mason, Author of “ The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,’’ “ Miranda of the 

Balcony,” Ac. Illnsi ni _ ed. Crown Hvo, fis. 

“ ‘ Clementina ' is one of the best of Mr. Mason's romance*. It is written in the true spirit of adventure ; it holds the attention throughout.”— Globe. 

"A romance of the most delicate ingenuity and humour_the very quintessenea of romance .”—Special or. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

THE ALIEN. By F. F. Montresor, Author of “Into the Highways and Hedges.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Fresh, unconventional, and instinct with human sympathy .”—Mancht tier Qnorthern, 

“ Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out of passions and necessities elementarily human. Perfect, art.”— Spectator. 

ANGEL. By B. M. Oroker, Author of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A most interesting and attractive book, marked throughout by vivacious and humorous touehes.”— Bristol Mercury. 

A GALLANT QUAKER. By Mrs. M. H. Roberton. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FORTUNE’S DARLING. By Walter Raymond, Author of “ Love and Quiet Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A quaint and charming story .”—An > demy. | " Mr. Raymond's admirers will he delighted with this story.”— Glasgow Herald. 

THE DEVASTATORS. By Ada Cambridge, Author of “ Path and Goal.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Powerf ill and suggestive.” - Academy. | “A refreshing novel with an uncommon and delightful heroine.”— World. 

THE MILLION. By Dorothea Gerard. Author of "Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** The whole scheme of the book is brilliantly conceived and dramatically executed .”—Sunday ^p*cial. 

“ It is a powerful piece of writing, and in the intensity of its moral purpose the best the author has yet given us .”—Morning Leader. 

FROM the LAND of the SHAMROCK. By Jane Barlow, Author of “ Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*' Miss B trlow lias the trut h in hor, and the people she describes are real people .”—Morning Leader. 

“ A delightful volumo.”— G'asgoiv Hera'd. | “ Poetic and pathetic .”—Daily Telegraph. 

THE YEAR ONE: a Page of the French Revolution. By J. Bloundelle-Burton, Author of “ The Clash of 

Arms.” Il'ustmted. ('rown bvo, 8s. 

‘‘Vivid and picture>tpie.”--iVora/ng Advertiser. 

“ The historical background is painted in with no lack of strong colour, and the personages excite a ready interest.”— Scotsman. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Bariug-Gould, Author of “ Mehalah.” With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. 

Crown Svo, 8s. 

" The book is one which will bold the reader’s attention from start to finish. An excellent- story .”—Glasgow Herald. 

** The group of strong characters arrest by their individuality and virility: the incidents are vivid ami possible; the movement is dramatic; the conclusion 
satisfying.'’— Guardian. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

RICKERBY’S FOLLY. By Tom Gallon, Author of “ Kiddy." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A good «*tory, well told.”— Qtasqoic Evening News. I “ Very exciting.”— Times. 

‘‘As absorbing a story as we have ivad for many a day .”—Bristol Mercury, j ** A clever book, not easily laid aside.”— Pall Mall Gaeet/e, 

MASTER of MEN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The story stands qnitc worthy of its powerful title .”—Glasgow Herald. | " A pleasant story, with dramatic situations,"— Aradeiny, 

“ It is quite a striking tale.”— Star . 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

THE LIFE of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Graham Balfour. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

Messrs. Methuen l»eg to announce that the First Largo Edition of this book was exhauetod before publication, and that the Second Editiou is now ready. 

THE ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. With 70 Illustrations by A. Garth Jones, and an Introduction 

by E. V. LUCAS. Demy Svo, 10s. Cd. 

REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures of 1901. By A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King’s College, 

London. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [ Shortly . 

THE LIFE of FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By Viscount St. Cyres. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

PEACE or WAR in SOUTH AFRICA By A. M. S. Methuen. With 2 Maps. Seventh Edition. Crown 

6vo, is.; also demy 8vo, 3d. net. [Sixty -fifth Thousand. 

A HISTORY of the POLICE in ENGLAND. By Captain Melville Lee. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE WOKK8 OF SHAKESPEARF,. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. With Introduction and Notes by R. B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

[Oxford Commkntariks. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT and the NEW SCHOLARSHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[UhUICJOIAN’S LlBKAkY. 

ISAIAH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D, Fellow of Peterhouse and Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge 

2 vols., 2s. net each. Vol. I. [Chi-.chmax’s Bible. 

THE LIFE of JOHN HOWARD. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. With 12 Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. 6d : leather, 4s. net. [Litti.e Riooba.hies, 

THE CONVERSATIONS of JAMES NORTHOOTE, R.A., and JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest Fletcher. 

With many Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. Oil. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. By P. H. Ditchfleld, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DEIRDRE WED, and other Poems. By Herbert Trench. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WOMEN and THEIR WORK. By the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE uUl be tent to any address, 

METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, Strand. 
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IREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 

EAST of SUEZ. By Alice Perbin. 

7 , tuH’A < Ravs: ‘‘ Runs even the best of Kipling's tiles un¬ 
commonly close.” .... , 

Vmiitti Fair nays: “An unusually able volume—a creepy, 
clever volume." 

DROSS By Harold Tremayne. Price 6s 

The Pr-oj»J«says: " A lx>ok to be read by men and women of 
tli* world." .. , . .. . 

The Wfttt m Morning AW* say*: As a literary work, Jt is 
one of great daring aud e pial excellence.” 

“MAD" LORRIMER. By Finch Mason. 

Price 3« ftl , , . . 

The Pail 11 Chronicle says: “They breathe a breezy atmo¬ 
sphere miegestiv* of open air and sturdy constitutions.'* 

THE WOMAN of ORCHIDS. By Marvin 

HAN A Price .'Is. lid. 

THE CASE of a MAN with his WIFE. 

By TII BO. G1 FT. I'r ce M. Hi. 

LITTLE CHERIE. By Lady Florence 

DIXIE. Price Is not. | Shil Un.r Spirt ing Seri**. 

REMINISCENCES of a GENTLEMAN 

HOUSE DEALER. By HAROLD TRBMAYNE Is. not. 

Sporting SerUf. 


By E. Nksbit 
By Dr. Helen 
P rice 63 . 


During Novkmhkh AI*ssks. TREHERVK 4 CO., Ltd., wiU 
publish the following Books:- 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME 

Price lis. 

THR RANEE’S RUBIES. 

BDlIlflllKIt. Price fis. 

TATTY. By Petr* Fraser. 

READY NOVEMBER lOtli. 

LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 

(Mil,.I l.v 8TANIIOPE KPRIOD. 

Containing nearly P"»» irigiual Illustrations by the famous Oat 
Artist, and Contributions from many Literary Celebrities, 
in.'ludiutr T P. u'Coxsou Justin McCarthy. tn\SK T. 
Iti I.I.VX, iIkRIHX !MkuI\ AI.K, (mix IbSHKOlT, APKIXN Ross. 
SirWxi. In. .ham, Dirt., &« . &c. Price Is. 

READY DURINt! NOVEMBER. 

TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

By CICETA' FULCHER. 

Price :t« fid. each. 

BEHIND THE WAINSCOT. Illustrated. 
UNCLE HARRY’S GATE. Illoatrated. 

ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., Limited. 
3, Ag*r Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 103.1.-NOVEMBER, 1901.- 21 . fid. 

NIGHT. By “LINESMAN ON THE TIT RE SYSTEM : 
A DRAWINil-ROOM COMEDY. By L. LOCKHART LAND. 
—THREE BIOGRAPHIES: Rohkrt Loi ik Stkvknsos*—Sih 
Gerald Graham—Sir Rohkrt Murdoch 8*ith.—THE WEST- 
COTES. By A. T. (jUfLLER-COUCII. Chap*. 1V.-VI.- 
A LEGEND OF TRINCOMALEE. By A. 8. MOSS 
BLUNDELL.-A VILLAGE IN THE NEW FOREST. By 
CHARLES OLEIC-TUB CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. 
Chapa. XI., XII — LIFE IN LABRADOR. By W. T. 
GRENFELL.—WITH THE FLEET AT DELAQOA BAY. 

M USINGS WITHOUT METHOD: The Need ok Ekki- 
i.uEvev—T he Press and the Army—S in Redvkrs Condemned 
in Despat. iiks—The Evidencic ok ms own Speei-ii—Govern¬ 
ment more Blameworthy than tiik General—Tiie New 
Translation ok Tolstoi. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. Emnihroii and London. 


I N OFFER of £"> 5s.—Owing to the large 
lx amount of cariosity as to the Authorship 
of “ A Sportswoman's Love-Lettebs,” the 
Publishers have decided to offer the sum of 
Five Guineas to anyone who can discover the 
Author’s name. To enable this to be done, 
the book must be carefully read. Full par¬ 
ticulars, with conditions, will be found inside 
the book (or can be had post free on applica¬ 
tion). which will be ready at all Booksellers’ 
and at the Publishers’, on November 7th. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid.; postage, i!d — 
R. A. Evebett k Co., Publishers, 12, Essex 
Street, Strand. W.C. 


THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK or the SEASON, 

regarded from a. strictly literary 
standpoint, Is the Handsomely BOUND 
VOLUME of the Poems published in 
“THE THRUSH.” Price 6s. net. 

“The~Thrush.” 

A BOOK OF ORIGINAL POEMS. 
Edited by T. MULLETT ELLIS. 

Inspired by several impnrbcit Public Ev.iit-*, and 
containing aim many works of beaui.v and imagina¬ 
tion by the undermentioned aud other Authors, 
mostly writers of eminent reputation :— 

L. Alma-Tadema, 8ir Wyke Bayliss, K.B , Francis 
Prevo-l Battcrsby, Harold Betrbie, A. <L Benson, M.A., 
Clifton Bingham, H'in. Albmia Biodrick, Rev. \V. .1. 
Dawson, Lady Florence Douglas, T. Mullott Ellis, Nor¬ 
man Gale, Dr. Richard Garnett.. C.B., Lady Rosa 
Gilliert, N. Oamithers Gould, W. E. Henley, Nora 
Hopper Keltic Howard, The Tost Lord Lyttt.on, Sir 
Lewis Morr h, M.A., Louise cbatuller Mou'tou, Dr. 
Gilbert Murray, M.A., Victor Plarr, M.A.. Ladv 
Margaret Saekville, Arthur Symons, K. Tindall* 
Atkinson, C. Wlicwoith Wynne. 

A|A For particula:* of the Prize Poem <’oin- 
♦ III petition, see “THE THRESH ” fur 
Novkmbek, prieo Fourpenee Monthly. 
First Pri/.e, 'Pen Pounds sterling. Six Prizes, 
Sole Judge: Mr. Mackenzie Bki.l. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT L CO. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


AT. 


PRICE 

ONE SHILLING. 


^RROWSMITH’S 

QHRISTMAS 

A nnu 


“PATRICIA AT THE INN.” 

By -L C. HNAITIl, Author of “Mistress Dorothy Marvin.” 
Tin* present issue is the Tu'tnty-timt c'ntecutiw ajgiearance 
of this popular Annual. 

QONNETS. By Riiharo Chenkvtx 

TRENCH. I).D.. Archbishop of Dublin. Thi9 short 
selection <>f Sonnets has beeu made and designed by Ai.icr 
JosrniiNE Ko.Mii.Lr. Fcap. 4to, Art Paper, One Shilling. 


r T , HE COOT) RED EARTH. By 

* _ EDEN PHILLI’OTTS. Crown 8vo, cloth, a*. fid. 
“ This is the best story he has written ."-The Tvnm. 

TMPERTINENT DIALOGUES. By 

COSMO HAMILTON. Crown Hvo. cloth, its. fid. “Light 
and brisk.”— Literature. “Clever aud brilliant."— Rer>kui of 
the il tf«k, _ 

Bristol :* J. W. ARROW8MTTH, 

London: ISimpkiw, Marshall ’Co. 


In crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 

SOMtRLEY. Schoolboy and 

Undergraduate. By GILBERT SWIFT. 

“ Written with the brightness and good spirits of 
youth, and its irresponsible play fulness will scarnly 
fail to please anyone who can appreciate its hits at 
undergraduate nature.”— Scotsman. 

*’A book to be read through at r sitting. The 
Cambridge scenes are particularly' well drawn ” 

IUtutruted Londt n News. 

ELLIOT 8TOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 MonthB 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


SO to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brampton Road, 8.W. j 48, Qneen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 

And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchmtu, 


From the Sunday School Union’s 

ISTE KKT LIST. 

JUST PUBLISH El). 

At 18. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN’S FAGS : A School Story. 

B.v W. E. Cl LE, Author of " Hatfield's Blazer,** An*. 
Illustrated. 

INTO STORMY WATERS: A Story for 

Girls. By Mrs. HENRY CLARKE, M.A., Author of ** A 
High-School Girl " Ac. 

At 18. 

“RED NURSERY ’* SERIES. 

, Small 4t ». b.iinlK, idumn&ted sides. 

New Vm.i mks Jc jt Added. 

THE NEW PLAYFELLOW By Gertrude 

E. M VAUGHAN. Prof u»i ly 111 imtrateil. 

STORIES from the PILGRIM’S PRO- 

GRKsS Arranged by E. A. MACDONALD. With nuroer- 
ou« new Illustration# bv Jam.-8 K. Sinclair. 

YOUNG ENGLAND A Splendid Gift 

Book for Boyn. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth extra, 
bevelled boards. As. Two Serial Stories. “ Tbe Emperor's 
Truinpeter.** bv AHiert L’c. and "The Young Kcporter," by 
William Dr.vs.lde. Stories of Life at the Great Pii'die 
Schools by the Rev. E. E. Bradford. M A.(Oxou). Illus¬ 
trated Papers on a Bov’s Woikshop. by George P. Moon. 
Talks with Boys, by the Rev. E. C. Dawson. M. A. <Ox..u). 

*’ Hearts of o.ik ” : Stories of Naval Heroism and Devolior. 
Papers deuliug with the Itirds, Animals and Insects o, 
our Islands. Bioirraphn al Sketches of Men worth emulat¬ 
ing. Sketches and Stories of Life in Our <'.domes Stories 
of exciting Adventure by David Ker. Charles Edwaides. 
Argvll Sax by, K. M. Eady. Georire Gale Tnomas St. ries 
of School Life and Sports, by W. E. Cule, B M. Aitken, 

THE CHILt)’S OWN MAGAZINE Sixty- 

eighth Annual Volume. Full of chiummg Stories, P*« ms. 

. Profu«elv Illustrated. Serial Story by Mary E. 

M urrav, entitled ‘The Wonderful Castle.” illustrated by 
R..sa I'etheiiek. A new feature. Series of eomposi'f 
Seripture Pi. lures by M. Atoiib. ilhistra mg the Inter- 
natumal Bible Lessons for the Year. "Comical Birds, 
1‘eas'H, and Fishes." illustrated by T. W C uhler\. 
Besides these, there is an abuud.tiiee of Stori«*i5 ami 
Sketches, and veix-s suitable f..r J u\ elide reel tat i-»os. elevn 
p .toiial puzzles, &e., Ac. Paper l*oaidts. In.; elofli extra, 

1-. «i I. 

At If. 

“SPLENDID LIVES” AERIES. 

Crown s V o, cloth boards. Niw \ ou mk Ji 'T Annzn. 

THE STORY of CATHERINE or SIENA. 

Ity FLORENCE WITTS. Author of *' Fiances Willard,* Ac. 

At 18. 

HOW to be WELL and STRONG. Boy’s 

Book of Health. By WALTER N. EDA ARDS, F.C.S. 
Clot!) boards. 

NEW ION JONES: his Life-Story and 

Service for Christ. By the Rev. J. MILLER HAMILTON. 
Cloth Iwarda. ^ 

GEORDIE’S VICTORY.' By Margaret S. 

IIA VC RAFT. With Illust'ationR C lot h buan Is. 

MARLEY’S BOY. By Jennie Chappell. 

Illustrated by Harold Copping. Cloth hoardg. 

At 6(9. Net. 

NEW BOOKLET BV J. R MILLER. I).D. 

THE SHINING HOPE Charmingly 

I Hunt rated by Scott Rankin. White leatherette, gilt top._ 

From Mr. Melrose’s New List. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

At 38. 6d. 

HOW to PROMOTE and CONDUCT a 

SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL By R. A. TORKKY. Author 
of "What the Bible Teaches," &e. &c. Demy h?o, cloth 
l minis. 

ROYAL MANHOOD By James I. Vanee. 

D.D., Author of "The Young Man Four Square." Imp. 
liimo, cb>th lx>ard«i. 

156 CHILDREN’S SERMONS. Fop 

Minister*. Sunday School Teachers, ami others By Prof 
AMOS K. WELLS, Author of "Sunday School Suoees*." 

NOTABLE 1 'MASTERS of MEN ; Modern 

Examples of Sue esstul Lives. By EDWIN A. PRATT. 
Imp. lfiino, cloth Istards. 

At 2s. 6d. net. 

Tumid Edition. Now Kkm»v. 

HENRY DRUMMOND: a Biographical 

Sketch (with Bibliography). B.v “C-UTm BERT I.ENNoX " 
With Portraits ami a tine Drawing by Scott Rankin. 
Cmwn Nvo, cloth boards. 

At Is. 6d. 

PRAYER: Its Nature and Scope. By 

II. CLAY TRUMIII LL Crown *vo, cloth 

At Is. net. 

PRESIDENT MeKINLEY: the Story of 

His Life. By DAVID WII,LIAMS<»N, Author of "GUd- 
htuiie, the Man." With Illustrations. 

At 2s. 6d. 

“ BOOK8 FOR THE HEART.** 

Fcap. «vo. «loth lw.ards, gilt top. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S' GREAT INTEREST. 

Bv WILLIAM GUTHRIE With an Introductory Essay 
by Rev. ALEXANDER sMELLIE. M A. 

Booklet at 6d. 

A CALL to ARM>: Address to Young 

Mon and Upper Form Boys, By HORACE C5. GROSER. 
Fcap. Svo, blue leatber- tte. gilt top. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

BOYS of OUR EMPIRE. Amongst Jdl 

the Boys' ‘‘Annuals" this is the best, as it is the newost. 
It contains: Five Serial Stories— 1 ’ Th<- Lone Star Ru«h.** 
by Edmund Mitchell; "Coutrabaud <-f War." by B. Aitktu; 
“Ciip’n Nat's Treasure." by Rob *rt Leighton; ‘ ( hiA- 
liolm's Chums," a School Story; and "The Sec'et of the 
Wondergiit," by Riug'-wcll Culliim aud Charles Wiocrove. 
Fifty-two At tides ou the leadiug Athletic Reconl Holders, 
ic., iliustnit-ed by wi-ll-knowu Artists. 11 How to Mak>-* ; 
a Series of Articles on Carpentry. Modelling, Fretwork. 
Ac., Ac. 

London: ANDREW MELROSE, Ifi, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 

OF 

Chambers’s Cyclopaedia 

OF 

English Literature. 

In Three Handsome Volumes, imperial 8vo. 10s 6d. each net. 


VOLUME I. READY NOVEMBER 15. 

EDITKD BY 

DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 

Ilustrated with nearly Three Hundred Portraits, specially 
reproduced for this Book from the most authentic 
Paintings and Engravings known. 


Tuis edition, although based on the former book, is practically a new work, 
as it has been greatly extended, and in large measure reconstructed and 
rewritten. The Editor has been fortunate in securing the assistance of many 
of the best-known literary men of the day, and articles of special interest have 
been contributed to the present volume by the 

REV. STOPFORD BROOKE. 

MR. EDMUND GOSSfi. 

MR. A. W. POLLARD. 

DR. S. R. GARDINER 

MR. ANDREW LANG. 

PROF. SAINTSBURY. 

MR. SIDNEY LEE. 

MR. F. HINDES GROOME. 

PROF. P. HUME BROWN. 

MR. A. H. BULLEN, &c. 


W. & ft. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 

and Edinburgh. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

AND AFTER. 

No. 2-J7. — NOVEMBEB, 

ONE LESSON of the WAR—THE MILITIA BALLOT: 

(1) Bv the Editor. (2) Uv Hi ou K. E. Child Kits. 

WANTED—A BUSINESS GOVERNMENT. Bv Edmund Roiikrtson, K.C., M.P. 

GREAT BRITAIN ami RUSSIA. Bv A. Hi stem Bkv dk Bm.inski. 

THE TRUK ORIGIN of the NEWFOUNDLAND DILEMMA. By W. B. Dufkikld. 

NAVAL FASHIONS. ' Bv Akchibvld S. Hurd. 

THE PRESS-GANG. By W. J. Fletcher. 

DID ELIZABETH STARVE and ROB her SEAMEN? By Vice-Admiral Sir Cvpkian Bridge, K.C.B. 
OF the PERSONAL ELEMENT in HISTORY. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 

OMENS at CORONATIONS. Bv Charles Bewiiam. 

THE EMPLOYMENT of EDUCATED Wo.VKN. Bv Mrs. Ckkightov. 

CAN the SF.A We FISHED OUT? Bv R. B. Maksto*. 

THE FRENCH ASSOCIATIONS LAW. By Wilekanc Uujiiiai.ii. 

A VISIT t aj the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. Bv the Rmhl Hon. G. .1. Shaw-Lepevi f. 

THE NEW HARBOUR WORKS at DOVER. (With Charts.) By Sir William Ckundai.l and 

WOF.SFOI.D M0WL t . 

THE ANXIETY ol the HOUR. By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinxrss Roglls. 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wlmyss Urid. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MABSTON A CO., Ltd. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Ms. 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S 

NEW NOVEL. 

FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 

COUNT 

HANNIBAL 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAM. 

Author of the “ New Rector,** “ A Gentleman of 
France,” ” The Castle Inn, ’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Royal 8vo, 15s. net in cloth; or 20s. net in half-morocco. 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOL. III. 
(How-Woodward) of 

THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by 3IDNBY LEE. 

Note,—Supplementary Vofnmrs /. and II. were 
published on September 20. 

TIKES .—“ No Volume of t he Dictiouary is likely 
to be more constantly in demand and to* attract a 
lanrcr number of readers than that which brings it to 
a worthy and impressive close.’* 


NEW VOLUME BY 
FRANK T. BULLEN. 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. 
Crown 8vo, Gs. 

DEEP SEA PLUNDERINGS: 

A Collection of Stories of the Sea. 

By FRANK T. BUHEM, F.R.Q.S., 

Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,*’* “ The Log of 
a Sea Waif,” “ The Men of the Merchant Service,’* &c. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" Impressive and 

rousing are these sketches of the deep sea.Mr. 

Bullcn depicts with a sure and sympathetic hand 
those who go down to the sea. Skippor and man, 
one and all ai*c capital.” 

NEW WORK BY 
W. H. FITOHETT, M.A., LL.D. 

ON NO VEMB Kit 12.—With 8 Portraits and 
4 Maps. Crown 8vo, Gw. 

THE TALE OF THE 

GREAT MUTINY. 

By W. H. FITOHETT, M.A., LL.D., &e., 

Author of “Deeds that Won the Umpire,” “Fights 
for the Flag,” “ Wellington's Men,” 4c. 


NEW 6s. NOVEL8. 

The Making of 
a Marchioness. 


*y 

Mrs. 

HODGSON Bv FRANCKS HODGSON 

nilDMCTT BURNETT, Author of “ The Little 
DUnNdla Lord Fauntleroy,” Ac. [iYoe. 8. 

Bichard Halpin 

A Romance of the Nete Navy. 
By MORGAN ROBERTSON, 
Author of “ Spun Yarn,” " Where 
Angels Fear to Tread,” Ac. 

[ November 8 . 

By The Tory Lover. 

3ARAH flRNF By sarah orne jewett. 

Author of “The Queen’s Twin, 

JEWETT. ancl olher Stories,” Ac. With a 

wi.vw ■ ■ Frontispiece. [November 12. 


MORGAN 

ROBERTSON. 
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CHATTO &WI NDUS’S NE W BOOKS 

A VERSAILLES CHRISTMAS- 

TIDE. By MARY RTUART BOYD. With 53 Illustra¬ 
tions by A. S. Bovn. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top. (is. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEiS. 

DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter 

K. D. FORBES. 

ONLY a NIGGER. By Edmund 

MITCHELL, Author of "The Lone Star Rush." 

THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told 

by HIMSELF, and " Dedicated to all who Lore." 

"A lively hook.”— On '.look. 

THREE MEN of MARE. By 

SARAH TYTLER. 

THE WEALTH of MALLER- 

HTANG. By ALGERNON HISSING. 

“ This finely oouceived novel."— Glasgow Herald 

THE HOUSE on the SCAR. By 

BERTHA THOMAS. Author of “ In a Cathedral City.” 

THE CANKERWORM: being 

l-'pisodes of a Women’s Life. Bv GEO. MANY1LLE 

•• Mr. Manville Fean never told a more effective story than 
this. Wrought together with such constructive skill that it is 
not easy to lav the l*ook down before it is finished....The 
dialogue is brisk and natural and there is scarce a trace of 

waste in the book.It should l»e popular at the libraries.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

A FIGHT to a FINISH. By 

FLORENCE WARDEN. 

'* Full of sensational incidents.Miss Warden understands 

list business, and anows how to keep her readers on the tenter¬ 
hooks _A capital Christmas sensation, and should be read 

over the fire in the gloaming."— Manchester Guardian. 

A SOWER of WHEAT. By Harold 

RINDL08F. 

"We enioyH rending it very much. It is difficult to grow 
tired of a hook ike .this, which throbs and resounds with the 
commotion of leal life."—Daily Chronicle. 

THE TRIUMPH of HILARY 

RLACIIL4ND. B* BERTRAM M1TFJRD, Author of 
The Gun-Runner.” 

"Excel I 'lit, full of adventure and written with 'go.'-This 

is a lwok t» be read at oneo."— Leeds Mercur„. 

DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY By 

D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. Author of " Joseph's Coat " 
"George Dare* U admirable— as good a sketch ol an lin- 
oouinvu typa jut we could wi h l > sec. The auth th of ' Ready- 
Mono? Mortilaiy' e >uld uot huvediawn the generous, iiascihlc 
eccentric better. It is a good story, excellently written." 

Lilt ratio s. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD By M. P. 

8111 EL, Author of “The Yellow Danger," Ac. 

"In the way of sensational fiction no other modern writer 
can fairly he said to he the equal of Mr. Shiel....’The l’u*plc 
Cloud’ is indeed remarkable. The idea at the root of it is 
tremendous, appalliug, cosmic; nud it is worked out with a 
force of imagination, a richness of invention, ard a free lyrical 
power which are quite commensurate with the bigness of the - 

idea.The «tory is a profound psychology study, as well as a 

thrilling narrative of m »rvoU.»us event*,"— Hearth and Horn*. 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPEKNY BOOKS. 

TALES of a DYING RACE. By 

ALFRED GRACE. 

AS a WATCH in the NIGHT By 

Mrs. CAMPBELL l’RAED. 

A MISSING HERO. By Mrs. 

ALEXANDER. 

THE JOY of LIFE. By Emile 

ZOLA Edited by ERNE8T A. VIZETELLY. 

’* For dramatic force and for pathos there is nothing in the 
whole cycle to excel * The Joy of Life.’ It is one of tho«e works 
which should lie read iu order to appreciate the versatility of 
M. Zola's realism.”— Glasgow Herald. 

A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c. By 

GEORGE R RIMS. 

"This entertaining volume in Mr. Sims’s happiest vein, 
I»athetic aud humorous by turns."— Lloyd$ A ews. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES ofMENand 

B K»KS. Bv ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. FINE 
PAPER EDITION. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; levtber, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

of ROBERT BUCHANAN. 2 vols , crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, with Portrait in each volume, 12s. 

STAG-HUNTIN G with the ‘ DEV ON 

and SOMERSET’: an Account of the Cha»«- of the Wild 
Red Deer on Exmoor, 18;7-lfxl. By PHILIP EVERED. 
With 70 Illustration* by H. M. Lomax. Crown 4*o, cloth, 
10s. net. _ [Shortly. 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
LIST . announcements 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

IlluBtrated by J. Lockwood Kiim.inu. 
Crown Hvo, (is. 

THE LETTERS OF 

JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 

With 3 Portraits. 8vo.l58.net. 

By FREDERIC HARRISON, M A. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

And other.American Addresses. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. (id. net. 

A NEW NOVEL BY 

F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

MARIETTA: a Maid of Venice. 

Crown 8vo, yilt top. 6s. 

THE LATE AHIR. 

AT THE COURT 

OF THE AMIR. 

ByJ.HN ALFRED GRAY, M B. Lend. 

With Portrait. Second and Cheaper Edi iou 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 

Globe 8vo, 6*. per Volamo. 

THE 

EVERSLEY SERIES, 

Contains 152 Volumes, among which are : 

J. R. GREBN. 14 vols. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 13 vols 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8 vols. 

Complete List post free on application. 

Mow is the Time to Subscribe. 

NEW VOLUM ES com no nee with the NO VEM B Eli 
NUMBERS. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price Is.—Content* for NOVEMBER. 
PRINCESS PUCK. By th* Author of “The En- 
chanter.’’ Chapter* XXIII.—XXVI. 

FRANCESCO CKISPI. By G. M. Fiamisgo. 

AN UNPUBLISHED POEM by ROBERT BURNS. 
DICKENS and MODERN HUMOUR 
GOLF (THE MAN and the BOOK). By Martin Hakdik. 
THE LAND of the POPPY. By G. A. Lkvctt-Ykats. 
IV. Its River Life. 

THE NEW ART. By Lewis F. Dav. 

DINNERS and DINERS. 

OVER the BLEEPING CITY. By the Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
TOM D’URFEY. By W. G. Hwmkw. 

THE MYSTERY of COLLABORATION. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.—Price 1*. 4d.—Annual Subscription, post 
free, ltfs. 

The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains- 
TWO LITTLE TALES. By Mark Twain. 

SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS of PRESIDENT 
M< KINLEY. By John D. Lom.. Secretary of the Navy. 
THE LEGEND of the WHITE REINDEER. By Ekskm 

81 tu >-Tuomi'jun. 

The Third Instalment ol a New Story by BRET HARTE. 

entitled "TRENT’S TRUST.” 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


NOW READY. 

BEHIND the SCENES in the TRANS 

VAAL: Being Reminiscence* of an English Official. B' 

DAVID MACKAY WILSON, 7b. (kl. 

MARINE PAINTING in WATER 

COLOUR. By W. L. WTLLIE, A.R.A. With v« 

Coloured Plates, 5s. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY CATA- 

LOG UK. Containing upwards of J*" 1 Illustrations and :* 
IJfct of all the Pictures Exhibited. With an Introduction 
by the Director ol tile National Gallery. «*1. i.et. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, Yearly 

Vnl., i;t**i. Including Kudyard Kipling's Great Story, 
" K iM." With upwards of l,ou» Illustrations, s*. 

THE LIFE and WORK of the 

REDEEMER By EMINENT DIVINES. Withe 
Full-Page 11 lustrations, (is. 

THE CHILD’S BIBLE. Illustrated 

with luo New Full-Page Plates, Including 12 iu Colours. 
By W. H. MARGBTSON. Reset in New Type. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, l"s (id. 


NOVELS 

NOW READY. 

THE GIANT’S GATE. By Max 

PEMBERTON. (»s. Alreauy reprinted to meet the 
huge and growing demand. 

THE LAIRD’S LUCK, and other 

Fireside Tales. By A. T. OUILLER-COUC <a 

(“Q”). Bs. 

A MAN of MILLIONS. By Samuel 

R. 8BI9HTLEY. Us. 

THE AMBASSADOR’S ADVENTURE. 

By ALIEN UPWARD. ««. 

READY SHORTLY. 

THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA. By 

MAROOBRITE BRTANT. <». 

LEPIDUS the CENTURION: A 

Uom.tn of To-il ly. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, 

Autliur of " i'hra lliy l'h.i Diciyn.” iy. 


LondozL:CsATXO&Wurov6,lll|tit.Uurtki t 8Lane,W,C ' MACMILLAN A CO., LTD,, London. 


READY SHORTLY. 

The First Volume of 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

soaiaia xiivox,a»d. 

Edited by the late W. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and 
J. S MANN, Bf.A. With about -. ou Illustration* 
aud numerous Coloured Plates repr. duced from auttn mi. 
sourceb. Yol. I. contaius alrout pages, gilt top, p_s. |„ t. 

LONDON AFTERNOONS: Chapters 

on I ife, Architecture, aud Records of the Great «'iiy and ii» 
Neighlmurhoo I. Bv the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE. B. A . 
F.S. A. With «o Full-Page Illustrations, joa, 6d. net. 

THE EARTHS BEGINNING. By 

Sir ROBERT 8TAWELL BALL, LL.D., Ac 

With 4 Coloured Plato# and other Illustrations, 7s. #*|. 

CHINESE PORCELAIN. By the late 

COSMO M NINOUSE. With a Ibcf ce and X.,t«s 
!:>’ Dr P; W. BU8HBLL, C.M.Q., Au.hor of 
Oriental (eramic Art Profusely lllu-traicd. and con¬ 
taining 21 Plates in Colours, Jos. net. This Editiou will be 
limited to l,*'(ri Copies. 

BRITISH SCULPTURE and SCULP- 

TuRS of TO-DAY. By M. H. SPIEL MAN!, u,.., r 
covers, as. net; handsomely bound In cloth, 7». «d net. 

A MASQUE of DAYS: from the 
STRANGE ADVENTURES in DICKY 

BIRD LAND. Stones told by Mother Birds to 
their Chicks, and Overheard by fe. IRAHTON T Z m 
IH' iftrat,.! from Phyu* l.y y. Won. 
cloth gut, gilt edges, 5s. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London ; 
and all Bookseller*’. 
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The Academy 

A Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 


No. 1539. Established 1869. 


2 November, 1901. 


Price Threepence. 

[.Registered as a Newspaper .] 


The Literary Week. 

Thb issue of new novels has reached such proportions that 
it is impossible to deal even with the best of them in the 
space we are able to devote to fiction. Next week we shall 
publish a Fiction Supplement, which will contain reviews of 
a large number of new novels, and articles on the fiction of 
the year. 


Prayer as preface. Dr. Van Dyke, the well-known 
American minister, has written a unique preface to his 
latest story, 'The Ridinij Passion. It runs as follows : 

Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story nor tell a story 
without a meaning. Make me respect my material so much 
that I dare not slight my work. Help me to deal very 
houestly with words and with people, because they are 
both alive. Show me that as in a river, so in writing, 
clearness is the best quality, and a little that is pure is 
worth more than much that is mixed. Teach me to see 
the local colour without being blind to the inner light. 
Give me an ideal that will stand the strain of weaving into 
human stuff on the loom of the real. Keep me from caring 
more for books than for folks, for art than for life. Steady 
me to do my full stint of work as well as I can, and, when 
that is done, stop me, pay what wages Thou wilt, and help 
me to say from a quiet heart a grateful Amen. 

Ar admirable petition. But why print it ? 


We remark in our review of two books on Fcnelon on 
the duplications of literary work which are so curiously 
common. This applies to series even more than to indivi¬ 
dual works. Thus Mr. Heinemann is about to publish a 
series of classical French romances under the editorship of 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and under the title “ A Century of 
French Romance.” Excellent. And now Mr. Grant 
Richards a similar series under the general title of 
“ French Fiction of the Nineteenth Century.” We under¬ 
stand that the aim of this series will be to introduce writers 
who are less well known than the great masters, but whose 
works are yet necessary to a proper understanding of the 
literary art and the life and thought of France. Mr. A. R. 
Waller will be general editor of the series, and Mr. Arthur 
Symons will furnish a critical preface to each volume. A 
start will be made immediately with Salammfru, by Gustave 
Flaubert, translated by Mr. J. W. Matthews; and the 
second volume, also to appear in November, will be The Latin 
(Quarter, by Henry Murger, translated by Miss Ellen 
Marriage. Both translators are thoroughly competent. 


In his remarkable address on “ Possible Improvement of 
the Human Breed under the Existing Conditions of Law 
and Sentiment,” delivered on Tuesday night to the 
Anthropological Institute, Mr. Francis Galton told a story 
that served his purpose very well. Speaking of the 
unwillingness of girls of culture to marry, he related that 
the president of a women’s college was recently asked by a 
visitor about the after-life of the students. She replied that 
one-third profited bv the education, another third gained 
little by it, and one-third were failures. “ And what becomes 
of the failures ? ” “ Oh, they marry.” 


A fioon deal of enthusiasm is being shown in the forma¬ 
tion of the Victor Hugo Museum, which, as we have already 
stated, will be opened in the poet’s house in the Place des 
Vosges in January. The collection will be disposed on four 
floors. On the first there will be paintings and engravings 
inspired by Hugo’s works, on the second, drawings and even 
furniture executed by this marvellously handy genius; on 
the third, Victor Hugo’s death-chamber will be recon¬ 
stituted ; and, higher still, documents of interest will be 
stored. Many gifts are being offered, and one, which comes 
all the way from I'okio, is a set of translations into Japanese 
of three of Hugo’s novels. 


Mr. Henry James, like most of us, is greatly puzzled by 
the relation between the literary popularities and the literary 
achievements of the day. He toils interestingly to discover 
this relation in an article on Rostand with which the 
November Cornhill opens : 

The novel, and even the poem, that sells, sells half a 
million of copies ; the play that draws, draws vast 
populations, and for months together; and this, accord¬ 
ingly, is the puzzle, the worry—though we hope, as we 
try to deal with it, but the temporary one—that, do what 
we will, we are unable altogether to dissociate the id-a of 
acclamation from the idea of distinction. We are in the 
presence of huge demonstrations, and we ask ourselves if 
there be really afloat in the world anything like a 
proportionate amount of art and inspiration. The demon¬ 
strations are insistent, the reverberation such as victory or 
peace, announced to distracted nations, would alone seem 
to justify, and we are consequently somewhat oppressed 
—which is the form taken by our embarrassment. 

Applying his bewilderment to Rostand’s works Mr. James 
says : 

“Cyrano” has been enjoyed, if I am not mistaken, 
through the length and breadth of the United Sta'es, and 
yet the glamour of “Cyrano” is intensely, exquisitely, 
in passionate, almost invidious national reference. The 
particular beauty of the play—and the remark is prac¬ 
tically as true of “ L’Aigl on ” — is in the fantastic, 
romantic, brilliantly whimsical expression of an ardent 
French consciousness. The problem before the author was 
to weave iuto a dense and glittering tissue overy illustra¬ 
tion, every reminder that the poetry, history, legend of a 
particular period would yield; and the measure of his 
“ success,” exactly, is in the vividness of this tapestry. 
The tapestry is marvellously figured, but it is scarcely too 
much to say that the light of the consciousness aforesaid 
is required for following the design with intelligence. 
How much of that intelligence do M. Rostand’s spectators 
and readers about the globe, those of his Anglo-Saxon 
public in especial, bring to the task ? To ask the question 
is to move again in the world of wonder; for would not 
the upshot of pushing an inquiry into the relation between 
the glamour, as I have called it, of “Cyrano” and 
“ L’Aiglon,” and the state of mind of the alien populations 
that have absorbed them—would not this consequence be 
to make us ask ourselves what such exhibitions, in such 
conditions, have been taken for ? 

Precisely. What have “Cyrano” and “L’Aiglon” been 
taken for ? 
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In the new fortnightly M. Maeterlinck discourses in a 
highly Maeterlinckian strain on The Mystery of Justice : 

When wo deceive or overcome our neighbour, have we 
deceived or overcome all the forces of Justice? Are all 
things definitely settled then, and may we go boldly on ; 
or is there a graver, deeper Justice, one less visible, 
perhaps, but less subject to error: one that is more 
unive-sal, and mightier? . . . The nature of Justice, and 
all our morality, depend on the answer; and it cannot be 
fruitless, therefore, to inquire how that great idea of mystic 
and sovereign Justice, which has undergone more than one 
transformation since history began, is being received to¬ 
day in the heart and mind of man. And is this mystery 
not the loftiest, the most passionately interesting, of all 
that remain to us: does it not intertwine with most of the 
others ? Do its vacillations not stir us to the very depths 
of our soul ? 

The essay is one of four which will be published in book 
form. 

From the contents list of the November Monthly Review: 

Maksim Gorky .R. Nisbet Bain. 

Makar Chudra.Maksim Gorky. 

As a variant on “ Peter Piper picked . . this might do 
for an exercise of the tongue on winter evenings. 


Or when you’ve said your love is quite obdurate, 

How in the world are yon to bring in “ curat.*;’"? 
Sometimes a lovely line that ends in silver 
I’ve written, but to find no word like “dilver” 

Or “quilver” doth exist—so must forego it, 

A sacrifice to vex the mildest poet! 

Suppose you write about your mistress’s window. 

The only rhyme that you will find is “ Lindo,” 

And though an actor of some little fame 
Owns that cognomen—Frauk is his front name— 

To bring him in it would the cleverest tease. 

Except in rhymes like Ingoldsby’s—or these. 

As hard the case is when you talk of chimney, 

For what’s the use of such a rhyme as “ Rhymney” ? 
Or such a makeshift as a “ slim-or-trim-knee ” ? 


Oddly enough, Mr. Andrew Lang has just been demon¬ 
strating how rhymes connect ideas. He and some friends 
saw an eagle hovering over the scene of the massacre of 
Glencoe. Mr. Lang spoke darkly of writing a sonnet, and! 
his friends hastened to encourage him, only insisting that lie- 
should say nothing about Liberty. “ Rhymes were kindly 
suggested, such as eagle, beagle, regal, inveigle, illegal, and 
the town of Meigle ; the last does not seem very useful, and 
I have not employed it.” The sonnet, which appears in the 
“ Sign of the Ship ” in the November Longman'*, is this : 


Mr. Dent’s “ Temple Bible,” of which the first two 
volumes, Genesis and Exodus, are published this week, 
resembles the “ Temple Shakespeare ” in appearance. It is 
issued in cloth at Is. a volume, and in leather at Is. fid. 
Each volume has a frontispiece reproduced from a work of 
sacred art. To Genesis is prefixed a part of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones’s picture, “Tne Days of Creation” ; to 
Exodus, Sir John Millais’s picture, “Victory, O Lord,” 
representing the holding up of the hands of Moses. Both 
pictures are very delicately reproduced in photogravure. 
The Authorised Version is used, and it is printed as con¬ 
tinuous prose, with passages of poetry where the metre 
permits. But this is not all. The “ Temple Bible ” is 
provided with a critical accompaniment at once scholarly 
and modern. Dr. Sayce edits Genesis, and Dr. A. R. S. 
Kennedy Exodus. In each case the history of the book is 
given and its literary problems are discussed. At the end are 
notes, a map, and a table of “ Biblical References in English 
Literature.” No such Bible has yet been issued, and it is 
probable that this edition will have enormous influence 
on intelligent, if unlearned, readers. It presents the Bible 
as literature, with simple yet illuminating commentaries. 
Each book is light and small, and it is not too much to say 
that thousands of readers will find in them not only a newly- 
edited Bible, but new ways and opportunities of reading the 
Bible. 

Does rhyme connect ideas ? Apropos of our article on 
this subject, a correspondent informs us that he wrote some 
illustrative lines two years ago. Whether rhymes be scarce 
or plentiful (and they are both), there is no doubt that 
they do connect ideas under both circumstances. Our 
correspondent elects to consider them Bcarce, and bewails 
the fact as follows : 

If you’re in love you have to lug iu “ dove,” 

‘‘ Her glove,” or else appeal to ‘' heaven above ” ; 

There’s no alternative, alas! but "shove,” 

For “ move ” and “ prove ” are makeshifts at the best, 
Though you must oft with them contented rest. 

Suppose you write of something that doth gladden, 

To find your choice is limited to “ sadden ” 

Or “ madden ” makes you mad as any hatter. 

And fit your head against the wall to batter: 

Then, too, when you have said your love’s » pattern, 

Tt.’s hard to find that you must drag in “ slattern ” ; 

’Tis Hobson’s choice ; as also ’tis with amorous. 

To which the only rhyme, alas ! is “ clamorous.” 

When you are praising Amaryllis’ beauty 
What can you do with “ sooty,” or with " duty ” ? 


GLENCOE. 

(A sonnet, suggested by seeing an eagle hovering over the scene 
of the massacre perpetrated by the minions of a Dutch usurper.) 

Far over hills no Saxon tongue can name. 

Above the shadowy strath behold the Eagle ! 

He sees the glen where many a Campbell beagle 
Did deeds of blood, and lust and wrath and shame. 

The splendid spirits of the clans to tame. 

To such an end did wily Stair inveigle 
The loyal Celt, an action all illegal, 

Which even Lord Macaulay notes with blame ! 

Spirit of Royal James in form of bird ! 

Thou dust behold the scene of gore and fire 
Where vain was great Maclau’s martial pith; 

And hast thou heard the melancholy word 
That no Mac Ian lords it now ? The Squire 
Comes of the Sassenach lineage of Smith ! 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter had an interesting note 
in last week’s Tatter on Byron’s valet, the dog-like 
William Fletcher, whom he thinks ought to have been 
included, along with many other worthies similarly neglected, 
in the Dirtionary of National Biography. We cannot agree 
that the editors of the D.N.B. have been remiss in omitting 
Fletcher and the other people named by Mr. Shorter, having 
regard to the scale on which the Dictionary was planned. 
That stale was big enough in all conscience, but under 
whatever scale you could adopt there must be exclusions. 
However, Mr. Shorter’s point is that writers like Shake¬ 
speare and Scott have been unduly favoured as to space. 
He might have pleaded Sterne, who occupies a dispropor¬ 
tionate number of pages. Personally we look on the D.N.B. 
as a work of such enterprise and excellence that we are not 
careful to defend it. It has the flaws of every successful 
human undertaking. But Mr. Shorter’s note on Fletcher 
is interesting in a small way. Readers of Byron’s life do not 
need to be reminded of Fletcher’s twenty years’ devotion to 
his master, ended only when he had brought that master’s 
body to England, and seen it reverently laid to rest. Mr. 
Shorter points out that no Byron enthusiast seems to have 
cared to trace Fletcher’s after career. The following extract 
from a newspaper of 1H.°>3 is quoted by him : 

William Fletcher, the faithful valet of Lord Byron for 
twenty years, who received the pilgrim’s last words at 
Missolonghi, and did not quit his remains until he had 
seen them deposited in the family vault at Hucknell, now 
keeps an Italian warehouse in Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, and is there celebrated among the nobility for the 
fine quality of his macaroni. 
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The November Macmillan is a very bright number. 
Young-literary-ladyism and fiction-as-she-is-wrotery are 
the ingredients of a clever sketch called “ The Mystery of 
Collaboration,” wherein the writing of a novel by seven 
young women, constituting the Minerva Literary Society, is 
described. The society’s idea of collaboration was to fix 
upon a plot and then divide the story into seven parts, one 
for each member. These were written separately, and with 
an heroic disregard of length. However, the novel was 
finished in MS., and the Minerva Literary Society contem¬ 
plated it with awe, as they well might do, for one member 
alone had written 140,000 words- The six others averaged 
about 70,000 words each. There were ructions and Votes of 
censure, and, in short, the Minerva Society ceased to be. 
But shortly afterwards a firm of publishers announced a 
batch of seven new novels as follows : 

Aiole, a Tale of England ; by Paolo Trevorski. 

Cyril Augustus’s Sweetheart; by D. L. Burton. 

The Granoe Weird ; by Horace Palast. 

Aolione, a Tale of Horror ; by Evan Evans. 

Deadly Moat ; by Herman Bagster. 

The Uncle, or True Love ; by Francis Cartaret. 

The Aunt’s Curse ; by Lambert Grayling. 

In another part of the magazine Mr. William G. Hutchinson 
has a readable article on Tom D’Urfey ; and “ Dickens and 
Modem Humour” is considered by a third writer. But 
the most mentionahle item is an unpublished poem by Burns, 
which was found recently among papers belonging to the 
late Mrs. Barrington, of Monmouthshire. The lines were 
addressed by Burns to her friend and neighbour, Mrs. Curre, 
from whom she doubtless obtained them. Mrs. Curre, who 
died in 1823, was a Dumfriesshire lady. Of Burns’s six 
stanzas we quote the first three : 

Oh look na, young Lassie, sue softly and sweetly ! 

Oh smile na, young Lassie, sae sweetly on me ! 

Tlier’s nought waur to bear than the mild glance of pity 
When grief swells the heart and the tear blins the e’e. 

Just such was the glance of my bonnie lost Nancy, 

Just such was the glance that once brightened her e’e ; 

But lost is the smile sae impressed on my fancy, 

And cauld is the heart that sae dear was to me. 

Ilka wee flow’ret we grieve to see blighted, 

Cow’ring and with’ring in frost nippet plain ; 

The naist turn of Spring shalbawauken their beauty. 

But ne’er can Spring wauken my Nancy again. 


I.v the November Century Magazine Prof. W. P. Trent, 
of Columbia University, has a pa|>er on “American 
Humour,” of which he give3 a retrospect. Much of the 
space, however, is occupied with portraits of the humorists, 
and these we do not find entertaining. Many of these men 
of fun and whimsicality look like representative anti¬ 
vaccinators, or what yon please; their whiskers are out of 
fashion, and their clothes ill-fitting. We concur with 
Prof. Trent’s selection of Artemus Ward’s most typical jest, 
his message to Punch : “ I’ve been lingerin’ by the Tomb of 
the lamentid Shakspere. It is a success.” 


A co hr ks hon’d ext sends us further particulars of the 
play competition arranged by Mr. Grein eleven years ago in 
the columns of the Weekly Comei/y. It seems that only 
forty-seven authors, and not, as we thought, “ about 150,” 
competed. “The winning play was announced in the Daily 
New* of the 15th March, 1890, and Mr. Grein at once 
negotiated with a West-end management of standing for its 
production in their evening bill. The management, how¬ 
ever, did not concur in the judge’s choice—though that judge 
was no other than Mr. Pinero—and the author received 
from Mr. Grein a compensation for the non-production of 
his piece.” 


In the November Chambers's Journal there are some 
interesting extracts from Robert, Chambers’s Commonplace 


Book. One item is a very unflattering portrait of “ the 
first gentleman in Europe,” which Chambers received from 
Rogers at the banker’s breakfast-table in 1844 : 

. . . Amongst other things which enabled George IV. 
to make a good impression at first were a couple of Latin 
quotations, which he was sure to bring forward, one from 
Horace and the other from Virgil. In reality he had no 
more, and when this was found out the credit he obtained 
from them was gone. 

Chambers mentions that in 1850 Dickens was making three 
or four thousand a year, Thackeray was spending £1,400 
per annum, and Mark Lemon was taking a house at £115 a 
year. The Punch staff dined Mr. Evans, their publisher, 
at £2 11s. a head, and at their ordinary dinners the port 
cost 9s. 6d. the bottle. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. announce that they 
have arranged with the Trustees of the late William Morris 
for the publication of a limited edition of the following 
eight volumes in the Golden Type of the Kelmscott Press : 

A Tale of the House of the Wolfinyt. 

The Hoots of the Mountains. 

Orettir the Strong. 

The Vohunga Saga and Three Northern Lone Stories. 

The Odyssey of Homer. 

The Aeneids of Virgil. 

Hopes and Fears for Art , and other Lectures. 

Signs of Change, and other Lectures. 

It was Mr. Morris’s intention to print the full series of his 
works at the Kelmscott Press; but his death on October 
3rd, 189(1, led to the closing of the Press in March, 1898, 
before the project was completed. The wood-blocks for the 
initials and other ornaments designed by Mr. Morris were 
presented at this time to the British Museum, the type alone 
being reserved for future use by the trustees. The success 
of the five small volumes of Mr. Morris’s lectures, hitherto the 
only books printed with it since the closing of the Kelmscott 
Press, has prompted the publishers to carry out this larger 
scheme. The new volumes will be uniform in size with 
Love is Enough , The Well at the World's End, and the other 
large quarto issues of the Kelmscott Press. They are being 
printed at the Chiswick Press in double columns with the 
Golden Type, under the immediate direction of the trustees, 
no pains being spared to make them worthy of a place beside 
the Kelmscott Press volumes, which are now so widely 
sought after. The edition will be limited to 315 copies, of 
which 300 only will be for sale. The eight volumes will be 
sold in sets only, at the net price of sixteen guineas per set. 
As each volume is printed the type will be distributed. The 
first volume, The House of the Waitings, will be published on 
November 15, 1901, and the remainder at intervals of about 
a month, beginning in January, 1902. 


Three weeks ago we said we rather liked Dr. Duff, of 
Bradford. He complained to the Congregational Union 
recently that there is not “ a really good bookshop in the 
West Riding.” By that the learned doctor proceeded to 
explain that he meant that “ there was no shop into which 
you could walk and ask to see what they had on Plato.” 
And we don’t doubt he is right. But much has happened 
in the interval. The doctor’s remark has given pain in 
Leeds. Briggate is aghast,, Boar-lane is stirred to its depths. 
There has been a correspondence, which we are asked to 
print. The protest of Leeds and the suave defence of 
Dr. Duff are as follows : 


37 , Briggate, Leeds, October 18 , 1901 . 

Dear Sir, —I beg to draw your attention to tbe 
enclosed newspaper cutting, and to ask if you are reported 
correctly therein. It seems so very unlikely if you are at 
all aware of the contents of several shops in this city 
alone, that you would make such erroneous statements.— 
Yours truly, H. Walker. 

Rev. Dr. Duff, Bradford. 
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9, Selhome-tcrraee, Bradford, 
Oct. 21st, 1901. 

Dear Friend, —For such is anyone who does work like 
yours in this West Riding that I love. The writer of 
enclosed paragraph has managed to say just about the 
sheer opposite to what I tried to say. I was beseeching 
our Churches not to think of lessening the food for spiritual 
life of the people abiut us, who are so earnestly busy with 
material occupations, and whose souls have a deep, albeit 
unconscious hunger for such service as you do by your 
business and our Theological Colleges do by devoting them¬ 
selves to study of the unseen.—Faithfully yours, 

Mr. Henry Walker. Archii. Duff. 

The Editor of the Yorkshire Post adds : 

We cannot reconcile I)r. Duffs version of his speech 
with the testimony ot the reporters who to )k a note of 
what he said. The passage which has interested the book¬ 
sellers is a verbatim extract from his observations, embody¬ 
ing a specific statement. The paragraph published in the 
livening Post was extracted from the fuller report in this 
journal, and that in turn is confirmed by the independent 
report in the ManchaUr Courier, which is as follows : 

The Rev. Dr. Duff (Bradford) said the value of minis¬ 
terial colleges would not be appreciated until there was a 
more general love of the highest class of literature on the 
• part of the people. There was not a good bookseller’s 
shop in the whole of the West Riding, simply because 
among people who were all eagerly running after wealth 
there was no demand for the books which were precious to 
the true scholar. 

For ourselves we hope to make a surprise Platonic visit to 

Leeds some day. 


Bibliographical. 

1 have been looking through the third volume of the 
Supplement of the Dictionary of Notional Biography, with 
an eye, in the first place, to the condensed bibliographies 
with which the memoirs conclude. These, obviously, 
cannot be exhausted ; but I am surprised to find the author 
of the article on Mrs. Keeley ignoring altogether the book 
on The Keeley* on the Stage and at Home, written by Mr. 
Walter Goodman, and published in 1895. I think, too, 
that the writer of the notes of Frederick Locker might have 
made some reference to the bibliography of Locker which 
appeared a few years since in the pages of the bookman —a 
bibliography whose compiler had had the assistance of 
Locker’s daughter, Mrs. Birrell, and of his nephew, Mr. 
W. A. Locker. It wall be news, by the way, to most people 
that the Rowfant Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, brought out in 
1895 a little volume of Locker’s verse, put together by 
himself, and entitled Howfunt Rhyme* ; also that Patchwork 
was printed privately for the l’hilobibion Society before it 
was given to the general public in 1879. Everybody, again, 
does not know—what Mr. Seeoombe here tells us—that, 
“ while in prison,” Oscar Wilde “ wrote a kind of apology 
for his life, a MS. amounting to about forty-five thousand 
words, now in the hands of his literary executor.” 

In the Dictionary's notice of Sims Reeves, the singer, Mr. 
F. G. Edwards states that “ the professional name ‘ Sims ’ 
was adopted at the suggestion of Mme. Puzzi, a vocalist, 
as a euphonious prefix to Reeves.” The great tenor’s 
baptismal appellation was “John Reeves” simply. The 
“Sims” seems to have been used for the first time in 1817. 
One is reminded of a passage in the Recollections of J. 0. 
■leaffreson (1894), in which that writer tells us that “ Walter 
Thornbury” was only the pen-name of George Henry 
Thornbury, who did not think that “ George Henry ” was 
sufficiently “ euphonious ” as the name of a producer of 
popular ballads. .Jeaffreson goes on to say : “ William 
Hepworth Dixon, my ever dear friend, did not receive the 
name of Hepworth from his god-parents, but assumed it at 
his own discretion. Charles Shirley Brooks, whiloin editor of 
Punch, called himself Shirley, not because it was his name 


by baptismal rite, but because he wished to hear himself 
called Shirley.” And if an actor or a vocalist or an instru¬ 
mentalist may christen himself to his own liking, why should 
not a man of letters be permitted the sauie privilege ? 

I notice that “ C. K. S.” has drawn attention to the lack 
of proportion in the Dictionary. To take the biographies of 
men and women of letters : we find only half a page bestowed 
upon Jean Ingelow, while Miss Anne Manning has a page and 
a half, Miss Mary Kingsley two pages and a half, and Mrs. 
Oliphant three pages. To Frederick Locker is assigned a 
page and three-quart rs, while John Nichol has two, 
F. W. Newman two and a half, F. W. H. Myers two and 
three-quarters, R. W. Hutton nearly three, and Tom Hughes 
a little over three. W. J. Linton is dealt with at rather 
greater length than his wife, Mrs. Lynn Linton. There 
will always be a difference of opinion as to the relative 
importance of notable people in the various arts and sciences, 
but Mr. Stephen and Mr. Lee might have got a little nearer 
to the general consensus than they have. A great deal of 
the space in the Dictionary has been absolutely wasted. 

It would seem as if we were going to have a cult of cats. 
It was only the other day that Miss Benson gave ns her 
pleasant and suggestive book, The Soul of a Cat, and now, 
I see, we are to have a book about cats called The Fireside 
Sphinx, from the pen of Miss Repplier. Six or seven years 
ago we had a goodly tome containing pictures of cats and 
kittens drawn by Mme. Bonner, with letterpress translated 
from the French. Prior to that, again, was that dainty 
little anthology, Concerning Cats, so well compiled by .Mrs. 
Arthur Tomson, and so attractively illustrated by her hus¬ 
band. This last is one of the most enjoyable collections of 
its kind. Much the same thing was done, within the last 
few years, for dogs, but not quite so prettily and gracefully. 

The 6e*te of Kyng Horn is to nave, it seems, a new 
editor in the person of Air. Joseph Hall. It has already 
been edited for the Roxburgh and Early English Text 
Societies, and is included, further, in Ritson’s Ancient 
Knylish Metrical Romances. Perhaps Mr. Hall may have 
something to say about the authorship of the Oeste, which 
is generally attributed to one Kendale, who figured in the 
reign of Edward I. Chaucer describes the work as a 
“ romance of price.” An analysis of it, with quotations, is 
given by Warton. The ballad abridgment of the tale, called 
“ Hynd Horn,” is in most of the collections. 

The volume on Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Reformer, 
promised by Mr. E. L. Taunton, is said to be based 
mainly on State papers, and may, therefore, have a special 
value of its own. The most recent account of the Car¬ 
dinal in book form is that which the late Bishop of 
London wrote in 1888 for the series of “ Twelve English 
Statesmen.” That was a masterly little monograph, quite 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes. It is curious, by the 
way, to note the vitality of the old Life of Wolsey by Caven¬ 
dish. There have been at least two reprints of that within 
the last sixteen years or so—one in 1885, and another in 
1894. 

It is a little singular that it should have been left to a 
publisher in the year of grace 1901 to bring out the first 
translation into English of Chateaubriand’s Me moires d' Outre 
Tom be Very little, however, has ever been done for 
Chateaubriand in this country. I am not aware of the 
existence of any handy English memoir of him, though, of 
course, he figures in tne cyclopaedias. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s new volume of Collected Poem.* will 
comprise the contents, rearranged and classified, of his 
Spring'* Immortality and Pictures of Travel, with the 
addition of fugitive verses published by him since the 
appearance of the latter book. No volume of his earlier 
than Spring's Immortality will be drawn upon. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A Pastor of Courtly Sheep. 

t'nm<jois de Feiulmi. By Viscount St. Cyrcs, late Student 

and Lecturer of Christ Church. (Methuen. 10 s. (Id.) 

b'enelun , his Friends mid Enemies. By B. K. Saunders. 

(Longmans. 10s. Gd. net.) 

Tiikkk is a theory, held by modern transcendentalists, 
which Mr. Clifford Harrison has recommended with some 
happy and persuasive rhetoric, that there are mental no less 
than electric currents, so that minds can act on minds from 
a distance, and ideas, without any figure of speech, may be 
“ in the air.” 

If those who hold it wished for plausible confirmatory 
instances, they might well point to the recent course of the 
publishing world. The “trade” shows a marked tendency 
to give birth to twins, or even triplets ; and this in cases 
where the lust of gain (one should think) would hardly 
tempt a publisher to “ blanket ” his rival. (We thank thee, 
Lipton, for the word ! 80 much more handy than “ take 

the wind out of his sails.”) That might explain the flight 
of books on Cromwell, when everyone was talking Crom¬ 
well. But it seems the rule now that biographies, however 
unforeseen their heroes, come out in pairs, crossing the line 
together in a most level start. (Again, our acknowledg¬ 
ments to 8 ir Thomas.) It is not very long since we had 
to judge two books entered, so to speak, for the Danton 
Cup ; and now two are launched simultaneously bearing the 
name of FeQelon. Yet Fcnelon is not precisely a burning 
subject. 

Once in the clutches of this seductively popular 
metaphor, it seems irresistibly convenient to call them 
Fcnelon I. and Fcnelon II.—carrying respectively the Hags 
of Viscount St. Cyres and Mr. B. K. Saunders. Of the two, 
Fcnelon I. seems to us the better—it certainly is the 
cleverer—book. Their construction is remarkably similar 
in their outward lines: they often follow each other 
chapter-heading for chapter-heading. But Fcnelon II. is 
the usual panegyrical biography, and Mr. Saunders the 
usual biographer, with a firm faith in his hero’s all¬ 
righteousness. From this standpoint he tells the story of 
Fcnelon’s life clearly and straightforwardly, though with no 
special graces of style. In point of substance there is not 
much to choose between them : neither has any advantage 
of information. But Fcnelon I. is not merely a biography, 
it is a study—a clever study ; and Viscount St. Cyres has a 
cultivated style, which keeps his book at a constant level of 
attractiveness. It has the disadvantage, perhaps, of seem¬ 
ing a little “ down ” on his hero : not because he has any 
real lack of admiration for him, but because he is con¬ 
tinually holding level the scales between the violent 
partisans and violent assailants of Fcnelon. For any 
faulting impression which this may cause, Mr. Saunders 
will be found an efficient corrective, never failing to put 
Fcnelon’s case as strongly as he can. Between them the 
reader can hardly fail to receive a full impression of the 
great Archbishop of Cambrai. 

Viscount St. Cyres is of mind that Fcnelon has suffered in 
his own land from the flux and reflux of extreme biography ; 
and it was his aim to produce a judicial biography, clean 
alike of malice or extenuation. To our thought he has 
succeeded excellently well. Few English biographers could 
have kept such steady way among the quicksands of the 
controversy with Bossuet. The whole Quietist business 
turns on matters which John Bull has grutlly made up his 
mind that no fellow can understand, and, therefore, they 
cannot be worth any fellow’s understanding. The beef and 
pudding of spirituality are good enough for him, and should 
be good enough for everybody else. That on the Fcnelon and 
Bossuet matter Viscount 8 t. Cyres largely countersigns .John 


Bull’s view does not betray him into obtuse contempt and 
slovenly misunderstanding. It is treated with singular 
grasp and judicially, so that we doubt if an account as 
steadily impartial has appeared. Mr. Saunders on these 
affairs is given to cutting the Gordian knot with an 
amusingly Britannic lordliness of mishandling. Yet 
Viscount St. Cyres is human ; he has “ a bee in his bonnet ” 
on the subject of the Jesuits, who never fail to irritate him 
from his calm, apparently because he has a special cult of 
the Jansenists. 

It was time that Fcnelon should find such a biographer, 
for he was exactly the character to arouse warring judgments. 
Born of an impoverished aristocratic family in Perigord, he 
was eminently a Southerner—quick, mobile, intelligent, 
various, of sympathetic adaptability, a man of many char¬ 
acters, yet far from a man of no character, as is too often 
the result of such combinations. Bossuet saw and said that 


he had no simplicity. This heterogeneity always fares ill at 
the hands of an impatient world, which loves to clap a hasty 
label on its great men, and know that they are ready 
docketed for future use. Therefore it has seized now one, 
now another prominent aspect of him, transferring him from 
this little drawer to that, and unwilling to confess that he 
belongs outright to neither. He has descended to us as a 
writer, but, like Johnson, it was the tongue which gave him 
greatest influence in his lifetime. Not all at once did he 
realise his true power. He aspired to Bossuet’s eloquent 
reputation, and his first public employment wa3 as a mis¬ 
sionary to the Huguenots, then in process of state-aided 
conversion. Here idealisation begins at once, representing 
him as an enlightened apostle of toleration. But Viscount 
St. Gyres has little trouble in showing that his toleration was 
of a modified kind. He acquiesced in the general methods 
of his employers, softening them only in detail. For mild 
and humane he always was: so much of the legendary 
Fcnelon is undeniable. His true powers developed when 
his friends, the I)uc de Beauvilliers and the Due de 
Chevreuse, introduced him to Mme. de Maintenon, and 
Mme. de Maintenon to the King and to Court. 

He seemed born for a pastor of courtly sheep. Sincerely 
religious he was even then, sincerely ambitious he perhaps 
scarce ceased to be even in later days. The Duchess of 
Orleans draws him : a man “ with deep-set eyes and ugly 
face all skin and bone, who talked and laughed quite un¬ 
affectedly and easily.” And St. Simon, at the time of his 
appointment to Cambrai: tall, thin, well-built, pale with 
the exceeding pallor that has been called pulchrum vironm 
illusfrium rolorem by a Father of the Church, with a great 
nose, eyes from which fire and genius poured in torrents, 
a face curious and unlike any other, yet so striking and 
attractive that, once seen, it could never again be forgotten. 
His manners were exactly calculated to fascinate these high¬ 
bred men and women, among whom Madame de Maintenon 
had brought religion into fashion. He knew how to address 
them with a dexterous air of light and flattering raillery, 
and no man could better carry out St. Paul’s counsel to be 
all things to all men in the service of religion. There was 
a woman in Fcnelon. His ascendancy was of the feminine 
order, and he instinctively preferred the woman’s road to 
rule—by subtle accommodation, persuasion, and adroit 
management; his love of power was almost a woman’s love 
of power in its all-absorbingness, its lack of the magnanimity 
which can acknowledge an equal or a superior ; his curious 
capacity for uniting the most inconsistent qualities in one 
undeniable personality, for surprising alternately by his 
greatness and his pettiness ; his moods and subtleties—all 
these things were feminine, and so was his unaccountability 
to himself. “ When I examine into my mind,” he said, “ I 
seem to dream ; 1 am to my own conscience like a vision of 
the night.” Woman-like, no less, was his instinctive resort 
in difficulty to indirect and evasive ways, of which doubtless 


he was but half-conscious. 
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Such a man was almost maternally in his place as educator 
of the Dauphin’s son, the young Duke of Burgundy, to 
which position the De Maintenon influence procured his 
appointment. He had a difficult pupil—arrogant, passionate, 
with a keen, sarcastic tongue, quick of intellect, ready to 
argue with his master, curiously inaccessible to anything but 
reason, and not even to that in his rages. Yet withal the 
lad was affectionate. Fenelon has drawn him in his 
rebellions: 

Nothing without, everything within There was a 
wrinkle in his stocking this morning, and we shall all have 
to suffer for it. He cries, he roars, he alarms, he moves 
pity. Don’t speak to him of what he likes best, for that 
very reason he won’t hear a word in its favour. He con¬ 
tradicts others and tries to annoy them ; he is furious that 
they will not be angry. Or else he turns on himself, is 
wretched, and will not be consoled. He wishes for soli¬ 
tude, but cannot bear to be alone ; he comes back to us, 
and at once quarrels with us all. We must not be silent, 
we must not talk, we must not laugh, we must not be sad. 
There is nothing to do but wait until he recovers. 

When he recovered, he was ready to jest at his own 
unreason—presently to give way to it again. This boy 
Fenelon treated with endless patience and tact, making his 
lessons a pleasure to him by skilfully humouring his intel¬ 
lectual propensities, and passing with an agreeable desultori- 
ness from subject to subject. A child, he said, could not 
long fix his mind on a Bingle theme. He appealed carefully 
to his dominant faculty of reason, attached the boy to him 
by his affections, and was ever at watch to preach the total 
regulation of life by principles of religion and humanity. 
Yet when banishment from Court interrupted the preceptor- 
ship, he left behind a one-sided pupil. He had trained him 
in religion and conduct; but he had deferred the training 
for royal duties as an after-matter. And there remained a 
painfully conscientious devotee, full of the most excellent 
maxims and ideas, but shy, morose, awkward, without 
decision or character. He had been broken to absolute 
obedience, but had never learned self-reliance, and the staff 
withdrawn, Burgundy had no power to walk alone. It was 
fatally proved when, in later years, he was sent, with Vendome, 
to command against Marlborough and Eugene. Anxious 
and cautious, he originated nothing, opposed everything, 
would not fight unless sure to win, and prayed in his tent 
instead of mixing with his captains and soldiers. His return 
in disgrace cast obloquy on his old teacher : 

Acknowledge your pupil, my lord of Cambrai, 

When Lille is blockaded, he’s far from the fray, 

In action takes never a part. 

His face is so doleful, his mien is so sad, 

That—answer me—is not the sanctified lad 
A Quietest after your heart ? 

Such was the contemporary epigram. Could Fenelon, 
indeed, have given his pupil those qualities of swift, mascu¬ 
line decision which, so far as we can see, he had not himself ? 
At any rate, he never tried. 

The Quietist controversy, to which this epigram alludes, 
was the turning-point of Fenelon’s life. Coming just after 
his appointment to the Archbishopric of Cambrai, it 
banished him from Court, and showed his weakest side. It 
arose out of his acquaintance with that much-debated 
“ mystic,” Mme. Guyon. Viscount St. Cyreshasthe courage 
to question the praises which it is the fashion to heap upon 
her. Left a widow, she formed a peculiar “ spiritual friend¬ 
ship’’with a Barnabite priest, one Laeombe. Thereafter, 
her mysticism took strange forms. She virtually could not 
sin, for she was united with God : He gave her power to 
preach, and guided her pen from error : 

She could perform miracles, knew what was passing in 
the minds of others, had absolute power over their minds 
and bodies. And at her first meeting with Laeombe she 
developed a new mastery over Graces physically bestowed 
—the rieuitudes and Spiritual Maternity and Fecundity 


that an indignant Bossuet was one day to declare un¬ 
exampled in the Church—and later defined as an influence 
so pure that there was nothing of human sentiment in it, 
a mere flux and reflux, that went from her to Laeombe. 
and back again, to lose itself in the Divine and Invisible 
Unity. And in her later career these Graces came upon 
her in such numbers that she must take to her bed till she 
could discharge them on someone; it was only after long 
practice that she learned how to bestow them in silence 
and from a distance. 


She became acquainted with Fenelon through Mme. de 
Maintenon, and he fell under her religious spell. He was 
never very intimate with her, but, unhappily, he recom¬ 
mended and partly made himself responsible for her, while 
through her his own doctrine was called in question. 
Attacked by the Bishop of Chartres, she (by Fenelon’s 
advice) appealed to the great Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux -, 
and, after many troubles, a commission, headed by Bossuet, 
assembled at Issy, and condemned her writings in very 
guarded terms. Fenelon signed the articles reluctantly. 
But Bossuet proceeded to prepare a pamphlet, laying down 
the doctrine of the Church on the whole subject of 
mysticism, and the Quietist errors of which De Guyon was 
accused. Fenelon at first promised approval, but then 
withdrew his promise, and prepared a counter-statement of 
his own teachings on the matter, The Maxims of the Saints. 
He promised not to print it till Bossuet’s pamphlet had 
appeared. But by giving it to his impetuous friend De 
Cbevreuse for publication, without telling him that he bad 
explicitly promised to delay it, he secured that De Cbevreuse 
should issue it in his own absence, before Bossuet’s pamphlet. 
Then, of course, he disavowed responsibility for the act. 
Bossuet was furious. He accused the Maxims of heresy ; 
and a fierce conflict of pamphlet and tongue resulted in 
Fcnelon’s appeal to Borne. There the extravagances of 
Fenelon’s system were formally condemned, together with the 
book : but his doctrine on the main issue was left cautiously 
alone, nor was he accounted heretical. He accepted the 
condemnation, and retired to his diocese, whither he was 
banished by the king. 

It was a blessing in disguise, rebuking his ambition, 
deepening his religion, and educing his finest qualities. 
Thenceforward we see nothing but the great and wise Arch¬ 
bishop, energetically governing his diocese, winning all 
hearts by his sympathy, his adaptability, his humanity, his 
sagacious moderation, his charity; the great Director, guiding 
a flock of souls drawn from the elite of France, and to this day 
edifying men by the gentle wisdom of his letters to these 
many spiritual clients. The horrors of the war on the 
Flemish frontier filled Cambrai with sick and wounded 
soldiers, for whom his benevolence was untiring, lodging 
them in his palace, aiding them with food, medicines, 
clothes, money, and personal attendance. If with all his 
wisdom he still accustomed his clients to an over-reliance in 


himself, a too blind obedience ; if he still had glancings 
towards the Court whence he was banished, these are human 
weaknesses. Of that Telemaque, which brought on him at 
first fresh obloquy, and finally lasting fame, as of his other 
writings, we cannot here speak in detail. The [tolitical and 
humanitarian wisdom of Telemaque , with its political and 
humanitarian extravagances; its beautiful, musical, and 
evenly-flowing prose; its anticipations of the eighteenth 
century and Rousseau—on all these things Viscount St. C'yres 
writes with admirable insight and judgment. But his chief 
praise is to have given a thinkable picture of a brilliant and 
bafilingly varied personality, and to have shown its greatness 
and wisdom, not excluding, but reconcilable with, its 
liability to error, tortuousness, and self-centredness. For 
there Fenelon recognised his own peril. Friendly and 
charitable to all, he took none to his inmost heart; and all 


his plans for the good of others he was under the necessity 
of centring round himself. “ L’eglise, e’est moi,” he might 
have said. 
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The Possible First Author of a Hamlet.” 

The ]V<nks if Thumus Kijd. Edited from the Original 

Texts, with Introduction, Notes, and Facsimiles, by 

Frederick S. Boas, M.A., Professor of History and 

English Literature in (Queen’s College, Belfast. (Oxford : 

Clarendon Press. 15s. net.) 

Ann students of the Elizabethan drama owe a debt of 
gratitude to Prof. Boas for this volume, which is not only 
the first separate edition of Kyd in modern times, but 
the first reprint of the plays which has been collated with 
all the extant <|uartos, and retains the original spelling. It 
includes, moreover, all of Kyd that we possess, even to his 
two prose works (the Householder's Philoso/ihic, translated 
from Tasso, and the pamphlet, Murder of John Breucn), 
and the fragments of verse from Allott’s A'lie/lund's 
JWuusswt. Besides these are documents concerning the 
charge of atheism for which Kyd was arrested and 
Marlowe brought in danger. Prof. Boas re-discovered 
the originals among the Harleian MSS., and is thus 
enabled to throw fuller light on the matter, even more 
important to the biographer of .Marlowe than to the 
biographer of Kyd. His notes are models for their judicious 
proportion of brevity and fulness ; while his introduction is 
a valuable essay on the numerous obscure and controverted 
points connected with Kyd’s writings and life, no less than an 
able contribution towards the understanding of Kyd’s true 
place in Elizabethan drama. In regard to the study of Kyd, 
indeed, it would be hardly an exaggeration to call this an 
epoch-making edition. 

The most of us, if we know Kyd at all, know him chiefly 
by flouts and gibes. It was the custom of later dramatists 
to poke fun at his chief play, “The Spanish Tragedy.” It 
is a butt for all manner of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
playwrights and poets, while Nash (who deserved the epithet 
of “asp,” which Macaulay flung at George Steevens), of 
course, sneered at him. Hard is it for a dramatist to survive 
the allied laughter of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. It may 
be doubtful whether Sly’s burlesqued quotation came from 
Shakespeare; but the great poet has jested at Kyd elsewhere, 
while Jonson was never tired of it. Yet this innumerable 
laughter of later playwrights is in itself a testimony to the 
popular vitality of Kyd’s chief play ; while, when Jonson 
himself came to write seriously, he did not disdain to measure 
Shakespeare’s greatness by his supremacy—among other 
supremacies—over “Sporting Kyd.” Great men (except, 
perhaps, the femininely resentful Pope) do not trouble them¬ 
selves to give more than a passing laugh to that which has no 
reputation. And Prof. Boas brings out most strikingly the fact 
that Kyd’s “Spanish Tragedy” was overwhelmingly the 
popular play of its age. Its favourite “ bits ” passed into catch¬ 
words, like the sayings of “ Pinafore ” and other Gilbertian 
librettos in their day. “Go by, Hieronymo,” became a 
form of slighting setting-by. “It is‘Go by, Jeronimo,’” 
meant “ It is ‘ all up ’ ” with a man or thing. And so forth 
with other stock-phrases from the play. After an interval, 
in which it seemed to have exhausted itself, it was furnished 
with additions (perhaps by the mocker Ben Jonson himself), 
and started on a fresh career of triumph, which lasted till 
the Puritans put drama to the axe with Charles I. Nor was 
this solely or chiefly through the crudity of public taste. 
It was one of the many instances in which, not for the last 
time, construction has borne out purely literary defects. 
“ Hieronymo,” as it was familiarly called, was a good acting- 
play. Kyd was, before all things, an expert playwright, a 
carpenter of plots, and his plots, withal, were imaginative 
plots. There was the stuff of great effects in them, such as 
the loftiest dramatist might not disdain. 

If Prof. Boas and others be right, the loftiest of dramatists 
did not disdain it. He zealously upholds the view, which 
has been put forward before, that from Kyd Shakespeare 
took the plot of “ Hamlet.” To our mind, on the whole, 


he makes out a strongly plausible case. We know from 
contemporary reference that there was an early “ Hamlet” ; 
and a passage in Nash identifies it with a dramatist who, 
from very convincing circumstantial evidence, is almost 
certainly Kyd. Now the First Quarto “ Hamlet ” reveals an 
imperfect and transitional state of the play, in which many 
critics believe that we have remains of the early play. Prof. 

Dowden, indeed, thinks the whole of this First Quarto to 
show Shakespeare’s hand. Prof. Boas, on the contrary, 
takes the view that the last three acts are quite unlike 
Shakespeare, while they contain distinct resemblances to 
Kyd. The plot itself of “ Hamlet (he urges), where it 
departs from the original story drawn from Saxo Gram¬ 
maticus, shows certain distinct affinities with the plot of 
“ The Spanish Tragedy.” We have not space to follow his 
argument on this point; but he seems to us mainly right, 
though he sometimes pushes things too far. When he comes 
to resemblances in the text of the last three acts, we may, 
however, quote his strongest instances. When Hamlet (in 
the First Quarto) asks his mother to help him in his revenge, 
she replies: 

I will conceal, consent, and do my best, 

What stratagem soe’er thou shalt devise. 

Prof. Boas cites the dialogue between Belimperia and 
Hieronymo in Kyd’s “ Spanish Tragedy ” : 

Bel. Hieronymo, I will consent, conceal, 

And ought that may effect for thine avail, 

Join with thee to revenge Horatio’s death. 

Hiek. On then; whatsoever I devise, 

Let me entreat you, grace my practices. 

On the news of Ophelia’s death, Laertes cries : 

Revenge it is must yield this heart relief, 

For woe begets woe, and grief hangs on grief. 

Hieronymo, in Kyd’s play, cries over his murdered son : 

To know the author were some ease of grief, 

For in revenge my heart would find relief. 

Moreover, he desires “ to drown ” him “ with an ocean of 
his tears ” ; which parallels the preceding lines of Laertes : 

Too much of water hast thou, Ophelia, 

Therefore I will not drown thee in my tears. 

The King in “ Hamlet ” says to Gertrude : 

We’ll have Laertes and our son 
Made friends and lovers, as befits them both. 

Kyd’s Oastille exclaims to his son and Hieronymo : 

But here, before Prince Balthazar and me, 

Embrace each other, and be perfect friends. 

Finally, we may cite Laertes’ words to the King : 

You have prevailed, my Lord: a while I’ll strive 
To bury grief within a tomb of wrath. 

With this compare another passage from Kyd : 

Thou hast prevailed; I’ll conquer my misdoubt, 

And in tby love and counsel drown my fear. 

Other parallels which Prof. Boas quotes seems to us 
weaker; one altogether weak, the original in both cases 
being a well-known passage in Genesis. Besides the paral- 
lellisms in the passages we have quoted from the first 
quarto, the un-Shakespearean movement of the blank verse 
is very strongly marked. In none of the plays which are 
certainly the entire work of Shakespeare is there verse so 
wooden and devoid of vital pulse. At the same time 
Prof. Boas admits that in the last three acts of the First 
Quarto “ Hamlet ” certain characteristics of Kyd are absent. 

He is driven upon the theory that the early, or Kyd, 

“ Hamlet ” had suffered alteration by other hands before 
Shakespeare finally took it up. Be this as it may (and it 
obviously weakens his case), we do yet think it strongly 
probable that Kyd was the author, or first author, of the 
play from which Shakesppare constructed “ Hamlet.” We 
go further, and think it likely that the scenario of “ Hamlet” 
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is essentially (though not, it is probable, integrally) that 
which Ivyd constructed. 

Of the plays assigned to Kyd in the present volume, 
“ The Spanish Tragedy ” is alone worth consideration in 
much detail, as it is alone indisputably Kyd’s. “ Cornelia” 
is a translation from the French poet Robert Gamier ; while 
“ Soliman and Perseda” is ano.iymous; nor does the internal 
evidence point to Kyd so conclusively as one could wish, 
though it may probably be his. “ The Spanish Tragedy,” 
to our mind, depends almost entirely upon a fine sense of 
stage-effect, and a cunning, though far from faultless plot. 
The text, as a rule, is best when it is simplest—a direct 
expression of the striking situations conceived by Kyd’s 
imagination. No doubt there is a certain sententiousness, 
imitated from Seneca : but we cannot say that to our mind 
it ever becomes very striking. When Kyd most aims at 
being striking in his speeches, he either works himself into 
rant, or knots together a series of the most unutterable 
euphuisms. Upon these Ben Jonson’s satire fastened : “0 
eyes, no eyes, but fountains fraught with tears ! ” “0 life, 

no life, but lively form of death ! ” “ 0 world, no world, but 
mass of public wrongs ! ” and so forth. Of the other kind, 
a favourable specimen is the passage which Prof. Boas 
admires, wherein the mad Hieronymo describes the imagined 
infernal dwelling of the man who has murdered his son : 

There is a path upon your left-hand side 
That leadeth from a guilty Conscience 
Uuto a forest of distrust and fear, 

A darksome place and dangerous to pass : 

There shall you meet with melancholy thoughts, 
Whose baleful humours if you but uphold, 

It will conduct you to despair and death : 

Whose rocky cliffs when you have once beheld, 

Within a liugy dale of lasting night 
That, kindb d with the world’s iniquities, 

Doth cast up filthy and detested f ames: 

Not far from thence, where murderers have built 
A habitation for their cursed souls, 

There, in a brazen cauldron fixed by Jove, 

In his fell wrath, upon a sulphur flame, 

Your»elves shall find Lorenzo bathing him 
In boiling lead and blood of innocents. 

Prof. Boas, by the way, in the eleventh line of this quota¬ 
tion, misprints “ dost ” for “ doth ”—the only error we have 
noticed. There is undoubtedly a certain imaginative power 
in the passage, though it never rises very high, and has 
always a certain perilous verging upon the confines of mere 
rhetorical effectiveness. But in the close it falls sheer into 
rant and “ blugginess.” The madness of Hieronymo, as a 
whole, placed beside the madness of Lear, is an instructive 
lesson in “how not to do it”: a series of turgid ravings, 
which aim to represent madness by their inflated departure 
from nature and sense, instead of being, like the speeches of 
Shakespeare’s maniacs, sense and nature “ jangled out of 
tune.” It is a supreme revelation of Shakespeare’s inno¬ 
vating power. 

The gift of characterisation which Prof. Boas claims for 
Kyd we totally fail to see. Except, to a certain rough 
extent, in the Machiavellian villain Lorenzo, and in the very 
subordinate comic characters, all the personages seem to us 
lifeless and colourless. Hieronymo himself is a quite generic, 
crazed, and revengeful old man, individualised in no one 
trait. But the imaginative contrivance of situation and 
plot is undeniable, and herein lies the strength of the play. 
The murder scene must have been thrilling to an audience 
which as yet knew not Macbeth. It leans towards horror, 
the killing and hanging being done on the stage ; but it is 
imaginative, and points the way towards the supreme tragedy 
of .Shakespearean murder, where horror becomes merged in 
terror. As to the finely ironic effect of the final tragedy, 
where the murder is done in sight of the murdered man’s 
relations, who suppose themselves to be witnessing a play 
where the actors do but “ kill in jest,” there can be no 
question. Here, as elsewhere, when Kyd is most successful, 


the power lies in the stage-situation, and the dialogue which 
emphasises the tragic irony of the situation is studiously 
simple, even prosaic. In spite of the inartificiality with 
which the “hanging fire” of Hieronymo’s revenge is 
accounted for, the too evident dragging-in of scenes for the 
mere purpose of getting effects to fill up the panse of waiting, 
the structure of the play is, on the whole, an admirable and 
powerful conception. The climax is, as we have said, that 
the assassins of Hieronymo’s son are led to take part in a 
play which requires that they shall be stabbed on the stage. 
Their father and uncle look on, and applaud the realism of 
the performance, to learn at the close, from the triumphant 
lips of Hieronymo, that it has been realistic unto death. It 
is a splendid stage idea, marred, unluckily, by an orgie of 
needless horrors and murders at the finish. 

As regards the dialogue alone, Charles Lamb’s dictum 
remains true that “ the salt of the old play ” is certain inter¬ 
polated scenes and passages. It is known that Henslowe 
paid Ben Jonson for additions to tbe drama ; but against 
this mast be set the fact that they are totally unlike Jonson’s 
work and a'ien to all we know of his genius. Who wrote 
them we shall never certainly know. Coleridge showed less 
than his usual insight in thinking it might be Shakespeare ; 
the verse has nothing of Shakespeare’s movement, nor is the 
imaginative quality or diction quite in his style. Excrescences 
on the action of the play, they are of very high poetic merit; 
sometimes poignantly ironic, sometimes deeply imaginative. 
We quote Hieronymo’s directions to the painter for depicting 
the murder of his son : 

“ Well, sir, paint me a youth ran through and through 
with villains’ swords, hanging upon this tr-e. . . . Then, 
sir, after some violent noise, bring me forth in my shirt, 
and my gown under mine arm, with my torch in my hand, 
and my sword reared up thus: and with these words : 

‘ What noise is this? Who calls Hieronymo ?’ . . . Bring 
me through alley and alley, still with a distracted coun¬ 
tenance going along, and let my hair heave up my night¬ 
cap. Let tbe clouds scowl, make the moon dark, the stars 
extinct, the winds blowing, tbe bells tolling, the owls 
shrieking, the toads croaking, the minutes jarring, and 
the clock striking twelve. Aud then at last, sir, starting, 
behold a man hanging, and tottering, and tottering, as 
you know the wind will wave a man, and I with a trice to 
cut him down. And looking upon him by the advantage 
of my torch, find it to be my son Horatio. There you 
may show a passion, there you may show a passion 1 ” 

It is a wonderful miniature. “ As you know the wind 
will wave a man ” : could anything be more grimly sinister ? 
Then there is Hieronymo’s description of the tree on which 
his son was hung : how he had sown, nursed, and watered it: 

At last it grew, and grew, and bore, and bore, 

Till at the length 

It grew a gallows, and did bear our son, 

It bore thy frtdt aud mine: O wicked, wicked plant! 

That has the most intimate imagination. It is worth note 
that one of these interpolations anticipates (though roughly) 
the metre of “Samson Agonistes.” Undoubtedly Prof. 
Boas’s edition of Kyd is a gain to our knowledge of the 
influences which made the Elizabethan stage. 


A Steward and Student of Books. 

Essai/s of an Ex-Librarian. By Richard Garnett. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. Od.) 

Thf.se essays, most—though not all—reprinted from various 
periodicals, or from the introductions to various books, 
deserve their collective title. For they bear, as they should 
do, the imprint of the writer’s personality as a steward and 
student of books, interested in those nice minor questions 
which arise among professed bookmen, and of which the 
larger world of literature takes small count. They are the 
work of one curious p the odd corners and quiet by-ways ot 
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literature. Not that—with one exception—they are exactly 
recondite or out of the way. But they linger peeringly on 
what most would think trifles. Exceptions there are. where 
the author has followed the trodden ways of bookland. 
And all have the clear, unsuperfluous, sifted style of the 
scholarly litterateur. 

One of the excjptions is the essay on Coleridge. Not 
much which is new can nowadays be said about Coleridge, 
and Dr. Garnett doe3 not on the whole say anything new. 
But he traces, with more clearness than we have seen it 
traced before, the influence of Wordsworth on his friend’s 
poetry. This portion of the essay is very interesting and 
discriminating. Dr. Garnett remarks that Coleridge’s poems 
exemplify in themselves the transition from the convention 
left by Pope to the new style ; and that for this reason his 
early poems have a value which does not belong to the inferior 
work of his contemporaries. The early poems are truly 
conventional in style, despite their underlying promise of 
originality. It was the influence of Wordsworth’s talk, 
rather than of his writings, which revolutionised Coleridge’s 
style ; it was the opening to him of a new way, which he 
had not himself found. In all this Dr. Garnett is right. 
That was Wordsworth’s gift to Coleridge ; as his gift to 
Wordsworth was the exalting breath of a philosophic gospel 
which profoundly interfused and elevated all Wordsworth’s 
subsequent work. A more far-reaching commerce does not 
exist in poetic history. Dr. Garnett selects, as showing the 
deep change worked upon Coleridge, that most Wordsworth- 
tinged poem, “ Frost at Midnight.” One sees Wordsworth 
in its subtle natural imagination, no less than in the “ general 
panorama in miniature of the whole year, produced by a 
dexterous selection of striking picturesque circumstances,” 
which concludes it: 

Whether the summer clothe the geueral earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the cave-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret miuistry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 

The last four lines might well pass for Wordsworth’s : and 
like his, too, is that touch of the “ nigh thatch ” which 
“ Smokes in the sun thaw.” 

As Dr. Garnett says : 

Previously the poet lias excelled in those departments 
which would have equally befitted a go >d writer of prose; 
his present performances have so little in common with 
prose that, were they even despoiled of their metrical form, 
they would still be poetry. They are better adapted than 
anything else in our lauguage to exhibit the fundamental 
distinction between poetry in its purest form aud the 
thought or narrative whose claims to the title of poetry 
are metrical expression a'.d artificial diction. They have 
thus the merit of bringing to the plainest issue the question 
between the poetry of the intellect and the poetry of the 
imagination. 

To the same class as Coleridge belong the essays on 
Moore, Emerson, Peacock, Ac. Indeed, we have underrated 
the bulk and importance of the papers which deal with 
literary celebrities. Yet it remains true that the essays 
which strike one as distinctive deal with those obscure or 
disputed points which appeal to the bookman pur excellence, 
and their merit is that they all leave clear some matter not 
previously unravelled, demonstrate, or seek to demonstrate, 
some new idea. They are not simply otiose. Of such is the 
essay on the “ Date of ‘ The Tempest,’ ” which upholds the 
unpopular view that Shakespeare’s play was composed to 
celebrate the wedding of the Elector Palatine and Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I., in 1*513. Dr. Garnett in 
this follows Tieck, Meissner, and Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
against the unanimous ascription of an earlier date by other 
commentators. That “ The Tempest ” was performed on this 


occasion we know ; and Dr. Garnett’s arguments include the 
seemingly purposeless introduction of the two elaborate 
masques, which would be explained did Shakespeare write 
for a Court entertainment, the curiously slight shifting of 
scene (as if to suit the limited “ properties ” of a private 
performance), together with allusions in the play having 
some affinity with James’s situation, and the atmosphere of 
adventurous discovery, fitting a time when the Virginia 
plantation was afoot. This theory makes Ferdinand and 
.Miranda to be the royal couple, and Prospero (superficially, 
at least) James himself. The popular contempt for James 
has, Dr. Garnett thinks, been of weight in preventing the 
English acceptance of his view, which, however, has found 
favour on the Continent, notably with Dr. Brandes. To us 
it seems by no means unplausible. The essay on “ Yathek ” 
revolutionises the traditional idea as to Beckford’s rapid 
composition of that story ; “ Shelley and Beaconsfield ” 
reveals some unsuspected affinities between those unlike 
men ; “ Gycia ” essays to correct a wholesale anachronism 
in Constantine Porphyrogenitus : and “ Translating Homer ” 
introduces some Homeric versions by the author himself. 
Nowhere can you open without being interested by these 
cultivated manifestations of a studious life : and the reason 
is that they have, in Dr. Garnett’s own words, “ preluded 
their appeal to public interest by interesting the author 
himself.” 


A Malayan Junyle Book. 

/■'allies uivl Folk-Tales from an Fuslern Forest. Collected 

and Translated by Walter Skeat. Illustrated by F. H. 

Townsend. (Cambridge : University Press. 7s. Gd.) 

These stories, fruit of “ the Cambridge expedition of 1 *1)1) 
through the remoter States of the Malay Peninsula,” are full 
of talking animals, and reveal nothing of the subtlety of 
Malay superstition. They have been rendered in a style 
appropriate to their simplicity, though once the translator 
makes the mouse-deer say in modern metaphor: “All right. 
I’m ‘ on the spot.’ ” And they have been illustrated with a 
care worthy of a text-book on Natural History. 

The mouse-deer just mentioned strikes with his very 
much cloven hoof the keynote of the collection, which is 
the glorification of chicane. The mouse-deer is described 
as “ a most beautiful little animal, with big dark pleading 
eyes and all the grace and elegance of a gazelle.” His 
official position seems to have been Chief Dancer of the War- 
dance in the Kingdom of Solomon, but he appears most 
characteristically as the deceiver of tigers, who, as long as he 
is about, discover that they live in a land where it is always 
the First of April. He is more cunning even than the ape, 
against whom he is incidentally pitted in a case where 
Mouse-deer tries to save Friend Elephant from the penalty 
of losing a foolish wager with a tiger. Mounted on the 
elephant’s back, he has already frightened the tiger away 
once by crying out, as if he were a dreadful beast of prey, 
“ A single elephant is very short commons,” the while the 
tiger mistakes a stream of molasses running down the 
elephant’s legs for that gambler’s life-blood. But the ape 
meets the retreating tiger and suggests that Mouse-deer was 
acting the part of the bogey, with the result that the tiger 
determines to face once more the sticky elephant and his 
rider. 


But Friend Mouse-deer, sitting on Frieud Elephant’s 
back, saw them coming aud shouted: “ Hullo, Father Ape, 
this is a dog’s trick indeed ; you promise to bring me two 
tigers and you ouly bring me one. I refuse to aecept it, 
Father Ape.” 

Now when Friend Tiger heard this he ran off as fast as 
he could . . - and to this day the Tiger is very wroth with 
the Ape for trying to cheat him. 

Their glorification of chicane docs not prevent the stories 
from exhibiting an exalted ideal of honour. Two tigers, 
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intent on man-eating, agree thus outside the proposed 
victim’s hut: “ Whatever you seize shall be your portion, 
but Whatever pluuges down the steps (to escape 1 shall be 
mine.” But the tiger who was to enter the hut heard “ the 
tune that makes the tiger drowsy,” and so fell from his 
pest on the hut-ladder to the ground, 

where he was seized by his companion. And when he 
objected, his companion exclaimed: “Did we not agree 
that whatever plunged down the steps was to be my por¬ 
tion 'i ” and proceeded to devour him at his leisure. 

Equally scrupulous is the winning crocodile in a similar 
bargain. 

Tigers figure in these folk-tales as uniformly stupid, yet 
there is a Malay legend of tigers who could turn themselves 
into men, and one even hears of their dwelling under civic 
government in houses thatched with women’s hair. But 
.Mouse-deer has no difficulty in making his striped friend do 
such domestic work as a charwoman would declaim against; 
and as regards nerves, the tiger of Malay legend is a true 
decadent. 

Before we leave the animals of this book, we may remark 
that they have obvious affinity with others that never entered 
the Ark. They are less didactic than those who figure in 
the apologues which constitute the oldest matter of the 
Arabian Nights. They are not always the work of skilled 
fancies, or we should never read of their doing things which 
the mind’s eye cannot see such animals do. There is a good 
long stride from Hoffmann’s Educated Gat to a conception 
such as Mouse-deer of Malay legend. Both are scien¬ 
tifically incredible, but the Cat persuades us of its felinity 
even when learning to read, whereas Mouse-deer might be 
any number of animals without losing or gaining as an 
illusion. 

■Mention of a cat reminds us that the, or perhaps more 
strictly a, Malayan Deluge was preceded by fights between 
“ all manner of beasts.” When the dogs and cats fought, 
“ a great Flood came down from the mountains and over¬ 
whelmed the people that dwelt in the plains.” 

Human beings do not figure to advantage in these tales. 
We have a Tusky Prince who “ commanded to slay a boy daily 
in order that he might eat the heart thereof, wherefore his 
tusks grew like those of a cannibal, two at top and two at 
bottom.” That is a touch of the penny didactic dreadful. 
For the rest there is much eloquence in the calm casualness 
of the dreadful as herein displayed— e.g., the gobbling of 
living flesh. But one remembers that in The Travels and 
Surprising Adventures if Baron Munchausen we are sup¬ 
posed to laugh when the Baron fairly flogs a fox “ out of his 
line skin ” to avoid tearing it. The Baron diverted the late 
eighteenth century of England. The Malay story-tellers 
need no better excuse for trifling with our sensibilities. 


First-Hand. 

Andrea Mantegna. By Paul Kristeller. English Edition 
by S. Arthur Strong. (Longmans. £3 10s. net.) 

“ In Padua,” wrote Mr. Berenson some years ago, “ masters 
such as .Jacopo Bellini, Donatello, and Fra Filippo were all 
at work, and the younger men certainly studied their pro¬ 
ductions, and, it may be, enjoyed their actual teaching. It 
still remains for some investigator to reconstruct this art 
movement . . . and I venture to prophesy that the 
result of such researches will be to prove that, deducting the 
Florentine elements, the so-called school of Squarcione was 
nothing but an embryonic phase of the Venetian school.” 
Well, Mr. Berenson has found his “ investigator,” and, 
better still, his prediction has come true. These are the 
main and most revolutionary results of Herr Kristeller’s 
labour's. The Paduan group, the brief movement that gave 
birth to the Eremitani frescoes, the statue of Gattamelata, 


and the high altar of II Santo, are vividly and searching!} 
reconstituted ; and poor old Squarcione is clearly proved to 
be what he undoubtedly was, a clever tradesman, employing 
and profiting by the work of well-chosen collaborators. 
He ran a large business, and, possessing commercial qualities 
of the highest order, secured numerous important commis¬ 
sions easily recognisable for the output of a distinguished 
and reliable firm. 

Mantegna was adopted by this master, but he was also 
the son-in-law of Jacopo Bellini, the brother-in-law of Gian 
and Gentile. Squarcione’s true relationship becomes evident 
when the younger man “brings his master before the 
courts of justice and demands the annulling of a contract 
which the latter had concluded with him in the year 1448, 
presumably for the common execution of works. The con¬ 
tract is, in fact, declared null and void on the ground that 
Mantegna was at the time of contracting still a minor and 
under the power of his father, and, as one of the judges 
rules, was deceived by Squarcione.” 

Squarcione, in short, recognising the lad’s ability, gets 
him to sign certain papers at the age of seventeen, has the 
use of him for eight years, and evidently wants another 
eight. Mantegna, at the time foremost among Paduan-born 
painters, married to Jacopo’s daughter, looking to Donatello, 
Antonio Vivarini, and old Bellini for guidance rather than 
to his alleged “ master,” has had enough of a relationship 
forced on him by the necessities of his penniless youth. 
The position is no uncommon one even at this day. 

So much for the Squarcione myth—indeed, for Squarcione 
in general; and we now await the results of this most effective 
demolition of a gentleman who hitherto has been the most 
useful stop-gap in the history of painting, a fact which, no 
doubt, accounts for his extreme popularity. He was a 
saviour of time, labour, and research to all the cheap 
historians. They will miss him. One views his relegation 
with the more delight in that it is a further vindication of 
first-hand and first-class research. Herr Kristeller belongs 
to that devoted band similar even at this day to the clusters 
of scholars who exchanged correspondence and black-letter 
volumes in the times he writes about—the few but fit who 
have made no concessions to the popular demand for showy 
writing. Admirably equipped, a linguist, a critic of insight, 
courage, and sympathy, well versed in the history and 
personalities of his period, sober in argument and untiring 
in his search for evidence, he brings his whole experience to 
bear on this slow and difficult task. We follow Mantegna 
to the court of the Gonzagas, are made to understand his 
proud relationship to the family he served, the freedom and 
expansion of his genius. There is a certain Bohemianism 
in this story of princely expenditure followed by extreme 
fits of hard-uppishness. Mantegna suffered or profited by 
these fluctuations in the fortunes of his protectors, and 
finally died after passing forty-seven years in one service. We 
are told all that can be told about his paintings ; he is con¬ 
sidered as an engraver, and in an appendix is printed such 
correspondence bearing on the master as has come down 
to us. In brief, Herr Kristeller’s book takes immediate rank 
as the standard work on Mantegna, a fact that is the more 
evident when we find so distinguished a scholar as I)r. Strong 
honouring himself and honouring his university by taking 
over the sponsorship of the English edition. And we may 
add that so well is the translation made that it might easily 
pass for an original. 


Tit Thoughts. 

The Vicar and his Friends. By Cunningham Geikie. 
(Longmans. 5s. net.) 

Did not Dante once “ propose to paint an angel,” and did 
not “ Rafael make a century of sonnets ” ? So likewise did 
Cardinal Wiseman write a novel, and Cardinal Newman two 
(to name great men), and Dean Farrar some, and Dr. Mivart 
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one ; and, last, Dr. Geikie, whose works occupy a couple of 
pages of the British Museum Catalogue, comes along with 
a book shaped and named, at any rate, to simulate one. 

Dr. Geikie has been at some pains to make his Vicar live ; 
he devotes his first chapter to that laudable purpose. 1’nfor- 
tunately he never succeeds in imparting any touch of indi¬ 
viduality to the man ; he remains a mere universal—a 
type of the old-fashioned country parson, illuminated with 
a modern liberalism that is wholly unaware of the obligations 
of orthodoxy. Above all, it is his function to serve as a 
safety valve for Dr. Geikie’s bursting reservoirs of general 
information. Not that he stands alone ; his friends are just 
like him. “The Doctor,” for instance, not waiting even for 
an introduction, bursts out with : “ Did you notice the 
sunset, gentlemen, and the broken clouds and films of vapour 
lit up to the zenith with embroidery of flame ? ” And on 
the next page he is reeling off figures : 

What would Socrates have said had he thought of the 
power required to raise these hoods to the heavens and to 
hold their waters overhead till the time came to return 
them to earth ? An inch of rainfall, gentlemen, means a 
hundred tons’ weight on an acre ; but the average depth 
of rain in a year over England at large is thirty-one inches, 
so that every acre in it receives, say, 3,100 tons of down¬ 
pour each year. Now, there are thirty-one millions and 
a quarter acres in England. . . . 

—and so forth. And this gentleman serves equally well to 
discuss the origin of gunpowder, to calculate the quantity 
of fuel consumed periodically by the sun, or to crack you 
a wheeze about the cat that with the aid of a meat tin 
apparatus succeeded in passing herself off as a ghost. Any 
of them, again, could give you at a moment’s notice a neat 
table of the reasons in support of the luminous principle : 
“ Let each sex keep to the sphere assigned to it by nature.” 
This encyclopedic book of general information and sound 
principles of moral conduct is even furnished with an index : 
Aborigines, Abyssinia, Accadians, Achilles, Acute senses— 
it begins. But let us try our luck. Here, at p. 218, under 
“ Marriage,” we have (the Vicar speaks): 

“ ‘ My husband,’ said a dear lady to me once, ‘ told me 
he wrete down the names of three young ladies when he 
thought of marriage, and laid them before the Lord, and 
I was the favoured one.’ ‘I don’t think,’ said her 
daughter, ‘ it was very complimentary to you that you 
were one of three 1 ’ Honest and simple man, yet shrewd 
enough, for his prayers directed him to the lady with 
plenty of money 1 ” 

Shrewd and simple Vicar! Well, at any rate, the point 
was not easy to miss ! In fact, this is no more a book than 
would be a volume of Tit Bits or Great Thought* ; but you 
might do worse with a few odd half-hours than expend them 
in browsing upon it. 


A Long Memory. 

Links with th<' Past.. By Mrs. Charles Bagot. (Edward 
Arnold. Ids.) 

This book calls for no criticism. It is a pleasant record by 
a lady of high social position and many memories, and its 
quiet pretensions are fulfilled. Mrs. Bagot saw the first 
train start from Watford, on the London and Birmingham 
(now the London and North-Western) Railway. As a girl, 
and an aristocrat, she was immensely pleased when it was 
rumoured that Lord Grey and Lord Brougham were to be 
taken to the Tower, where she devoutly hoped they would 
be beheaded for their naughty Reform Bill of 1*31. .She 
and her brothers and sisters flattened their noses against a 
window at Moor Park in order to stare at William IV. and 
tjueen Adelaide, who were breakfasting there as the guests 
of Lord Westminster in 1831. She danced with her 
Jinnee, at one of Lady Jersey’s great balls at Almack’s. By 
her marriage she became great-niece to the Duke of 
Wellington, to whom she was then introduced in Lady 


Westmorland’s box at the opera. “ He took my hand and 
kept it throughout the act. My husband said to me after¬ 
wards, ‘ Why did you not speak to the Duke ? ’ I had been 
brought up with such intense admiration of him by my 
father and uncles that I was struck dumb. I simply felt 
that I was sitting hand in hand with the saviour of England 
and Europe.” 

Mrs. Bagot thinks that before bicycling young women 
were much more beautiful. “They had no hard lines about 
the mouth, and their beautiful skins were preserved by the 
cottage straw bonnets of the early Victorian period.” 

Her life in Staffordshire leads her to recall the Rugeley 
murder. After Palmer’s execution a deputation from the 
town waited on Lord Palmerston to urge him to change its 
name. “ You may call it after me if you like,” was his 
witty reply. 

Mrs. Bagot brings her notes up to lfinO, and appropriately 
ends with the mention of her last sight of (jueen Victoria, 
when she drove round London to identify herself with her 
people in the present war. •“ On that day she looked so well 
and happy.” It is, of course, a matter of personal im¬ 
pression, but others, we believe, will tell their children that 
on that day they observed, as never before, the signs of age 
and weariness. 


Some Essays and an Epigram. 

Essays in Paradox. By the Author of Exploited Ideas and 
Times and Days. (Longmans. 5s.) 

This is a modest book of light, workmanly, and straight¬ 
forward essays. Of the average tone, a good specimen is 
the essay on “ Ornament.” It enforces the view that orna¬ 
ment is based on use, and is intolerable where it defeats 
or has no relation to the purpose of a book or other work of 
art. This is no new doctrine. Ruskin long since set it 
forth, as regards the domain of painting and sculpture, 
with insurpassable grace and eloquence. But the present 
author puts it well in a clear, level-headed way. For 
instance : 

As dirt is matter out of place, so ugliness is ornament 
out of place. You may have all sorts of dirt in literature; 
by which I mean that you may have poor similes where 
they are not wanted, or you may have excellent tropes 
where they are quite out of place. A church window when 
I want to see a fine view through clear glass is au im¬ 
pertinent obstruction. There are poems so encrusted with 
figures of speech, that you cannot, so to speak, see the 
trees for the leaves. Tnen you pray f it more reticence in 
your author. 

That shows the author’s style. It is the fit clothing for a 
mind of which the prominent character is great good sense 
and level-headedness, rather than any specially brilliant 
gifts. The same qualities appear in another passage from 
the same essay: 

After all, a book is a man. It is not merely an enemy 
of ennui , and those who read them to fill empty hours have 
not learnt the first lesson in readiug, and that is, that 
“ books are for betterment.” All books are school books. 

You cauuot be quite the same after reading a book as you 
were before. You must either be better or worse. If the 
book is a good book you are better ; if a bad book you are 
the worse for it. 

This, again, is not new ; but we can afford to have it 
repeated so directly. “ All books are school books ” is a 
quite memorable epigram. Of the other essays, some are 
sketchy and amusing, such as the concluding paper on 
“ Possession,” which shows that the owner is apt to be owned 
by his belongings. Here and there among these are trifles 
which are rather too “small beer” for inclusion in a 
volume ; nor do we much care for the author’s deliberate 
sentiment. Baby-love may be “ quite beautiful” (as the 
author says), but his recollections of it fatally recall the 
young loves of Master Copperlield. 
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If You ;irj Building a House. 

Thi' Art of Hnitdinj a House. By Barry Parkei and 
Raymond Unwin. (Longmans. U>s. (id.) 

Messks. Pai!KK1! ami Ux win are architects in the Midlands, 
who, having united their intellects in business, have now 
united them in literature. The result is a pleasant and 
stimulating book. What the advice of the sapient Mr. 
Punch would be to those about to erect a house we know 
not: but our own is—first consult the suggestive pages of 
Messrs. Parker and Unwin, for they certainly know what 
they are talking about. Personally we like their counsels 
better than their drawings. To many persons these counsels 
will often be trite enough, for at this late day there is little 
that is new to be said about domiciliation ; but in such 
matters as architecture sane triteness is no vice. Only by 
hammering away can any good be produced. Other persons, 
who have never thought seriously on the subject at all, will 
find much that is fresh to dwell upon. For example, this 
statement: “A kitchen is best north-east or east, for the 
first coming down into the fireless house may well have its 
cheerlessness reduced for the servants by what sunshine is to 
be had at an early hour ; later in the day, when the kitchen 
is hot with cooking, the heat of the sun should not be 
added.” That is sound and kindly. Architects are not 
alwajs on the side of the servants. Again : “We do not 
enough consider when we introduce for the first time into a 
valley a bright red roof how it will haunt the eye from every 
point of view, and may go far towards marring the beauty of 
the whole scene by destroying its restfulness.” This again 
is sound and thoughtful. Architects are not always on the 
side of restfulness in nature. Altogether, we think Messrs. 
Parker and Unwin very good guides, and not least so when 
they are commenting upon cottages for the poor on the 
estates of the rich. 


Between the Deep Sea ami -. 

hee/i Fen Plundenmjs. By F. T. Billion. (.Smith, 

Elder. Us.) 

Wu ilk Mr. Bullen is writing descriptive sketches of whaling, 
of forecastle life, of “ running down the Easting,” of 
“ hovelling,” or even of the struggle of a pious mind among 
godless seamen, we know his value. But when he essays to 
tell stories we are puzzled, we cannot exactly place him. He 
does not seem to fill any niche. There are Mr. Conrad and 
Mr. Kipling on the far side, and Mr. .Jacobs on the near, to 
do everything that Mr. Bullen does as a novelist, and do 
it in a vastly more entertaining way. 

The good descriptive writer (and Mr. Bullen is a very 
good descriptive writer) usually fails as a narrator of human 
passions : the two gifts are so different. Think, for example, 
of those awful productions which the late Ceorge Augustus 
Sala labelled novels. Mr. Bullen does not wholly fail—we 
would not suggest that—but his stories, with one exception, 
can be left unread as easily as any that we have picked up 
these many months. 

The exception is the tale of Elisha Cushing, the sphinx- 
like captain of the Belw/a, sperm-whaler. This i3 a good 
yarn, well conceived and well told, with a spice of the super¬ 
natural in it. Moreover, it offers no room to Mr. Bullen’s 
rather terrible form of humour, which, as is too often the 
case with people who are not humorists, turnB chiefly upon 
the unreprodueible badness of bad language—a tiresome 
topic. Mr. Bullen’s dialect, which is also terrible, the story 
does not escape : but it survives it in a way that some of 
the others do not. 

The book has pictures suitable to it. 


Other New Books. 

Mns. Ai.nr Twkkimk is the clever lady who goes to 
places on things. She went through Iceland on ponies, 
through Finland on a cart, through Norway on snow- 
shoes, and now r she has wandered over Mexico on a horse, 
astride. Why Mexico ? She probably thought that good 
“ copy ” was to lie found there. So she wound up her 
sitting-room clock to run for 4<>0 days, and left. Mrs. 
Tweedie must have a way with her, for she could 
always motion the right people to her side when sight¬ 
seeing. Governors gave her their arms, and caused bands 
to play while she dined. She went impartially to cock¬ 
fights and cathedrals, and never saw such fighting or such 
devotion. She wept to receive flowers from descendants of 
the Aztecs, and was easily entertained in a typical Mexican 
restaurant. President Diaz asked her the age of Lord 
Roberts, and someone gave her a box of chocolates at 
Cuernavaca. When she arrived home her clock had still 
about five months to run, and, before winding it again, she 
prepared this live, confused, entirely agreeable and well- 
illustrated book, called MexPo ax 1 Saw Tt (Hurst A 
Blackett.) 

Tin-: note of Mr. Cosmo Rose-Tnnes’s little book, With 
Payet's Horse to the Front (Macqueen), is its breeziness and 
a certain frank acceptance of the animalism of soldiering. 
At Chelsea l’aget's men were licked into shape by a Colonial 
lieutenant, of whom we read : “ We knew, because we 
witnessed the fact, that uight after night he racketed round 
town, a votary always of Venus and the god of wine ; but 
we knew’, too, because we witnessed the fact, that every 
morning, with a bright eye and clear head, he was 
punctually on parade as fresh as paint, and no tangled 
formation w hich our iuexiierieoce could effect caused him u 
moment’s hesitation or embarrassment. ... I suppose 
it was right that his services were dispensed with, but we 
had to run the risk of much stupid respectability in ex¬ 
change for much dissolute ability.” The lbO pages of this 
little record can be read in a short railway journey. 

Ax appeal to the “courteous reader” in the preface to 
a Dictionary is a gallant survival. The Rev. Thomas 
Davidson employs it in introducing Chambers's Twentieth 
< 'entiir/i Ohiioruiri/, of which he is the editor. The volume 
contains over 1,200 pages. A fair number of illustrations 
are let into the columns. Obsolete words found in Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and the Authorised Version of the 
Bible are included. 

Ax interesting and valuable compilation is brought 
to a close in the fourth volume of Mr. Bushnell Hart’s 
American History told by < 'ontemporaries (Macmillan. Hs. (id. 
net). The ground here covered includes the Mexican 
war of 1N35 and the events of last year. It is singular to 
find in the early part of the volume a description of a slave 
auction, taken from the Xeio York Tribune, and in the last 
few piges an address on the future of the negro, full of 
moderation and enlightenment, by Booker Talinferro 
Washington, the negro poet and writer, who recently 
breakfasted with President Roosevelt at the White House. 

Who reads Harrison Ainsworth’s novels now ? Messrs. 
Ribbings answer this question by issuing them in a neat 
“Windsor” edition, and appropriately begin with Windsor 
Castle (2 vols., 5s. net). He is very satisfying in his con¬ 
ventional, full-blooded way. 

“Vain woman, your pride will be abased,” rejoined 
Wobey bitterly. 

“ Vain inau, you are already abased,” replied Anne 
[ Boleyu]. “A tew weeks ago I would have made terms 
with you. Now 1 am your mortal enemy, and I will 
never rest till I have procured your downfall.” 

The scene might have been painted by Northcotc. 
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Fiction. 

Some II 'imen I Have Known. By Maarten Maartens. 

(Heineinann. (is.) 

The ingenue invented by Scribe is dead for ever—or at least 
she has passed simperingly out of respectable literary circles. 
But the famous femme inenmprise , invented once for all by 
Richardson, and re-invented by Balzac, Turgenev, Raul 
Bourget, Marcel Prcvost, and many others, still lives and 
cuts a figure in the smart world, her age a changeless 
thirty or thereabouts. Of the dozen women whom Mr. 
Maartens has known, the majority were decidedly in&nnprise*. 
They have the correct nomenclature—The Duchess Eleanor, 
Madame de Eianconrt, Diane de Bragade : their very names 
define them. We must not be suspected of a desire to launch 
a mild sneer at Mr. Maarten’s book. We have enjoyed it, 
and we think it contains much excellent work. It has quite 
all the wit, the discretion, the utter worldliness of Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s social studies ; it possesses the air of having 
been written by the sort of man whom Mr. Charles 
Wyndham delights to portray on the stage. And it has, in 
addition, a genuine cosmopolitanism rare enough in English 
fiction. Reading it, one feels that to Mr. Maartens England, 
instead of being the centre of the greatest empire, Ac., Ac., 
is merely one country in Europe, and that'Mr. Maartens 
knows exactly as much about several other countries as about 
the country of Charles Spurgeon. The faults of a volume of 
which the chief interest is feminine and psychological are 
shortly these. First, the author seems scarcely to have 
decided whether he was writing short stories or mere studies 
of character. And the result is an impression on the reader’s 
piind that there should have been either no incident at all, 
or a little more than there is. .Most of the tales, if they are 
tales, leave one in a condition of surmise. Second, the 
dialogue is apt to degenerate into an exchange of those 
vaguely suggestive similes which (it is a matter of common 
knowledge) real people never by any chance employ : 

“Shall we go to bed, mon Prince?” she said. “ It is 
one o’clock. Cinderella . . . kept earlier hours than 
that.” 

“ You are always sleepy before anyone else is. It is a 
relic of Faussinii'res, where everybody sleeps all day in the 
eternal dulness of the woods.” 

“ Like the sleeping beauty,” she answered. . . , “Mind 
lest the wrong Prince wakes me ! ” 

Third, Mr. Maartens is too often content with a coarse 
and unoriginal characterisation—a rather annoying fault in 
a man who has shown himself capable of extreme subtlety 
in this respect. Here is an instance : “ He is every man’s 
envy ! And every woman’s ambition ! The men bribe his 
tailor—the women ?—for a woman it is the baton de Mareehnl 
to have made the conquest of Guy de Belvalette.” Fourth, 
and last, we must return to our starting-point, and take 
exception to the monotonous preponderance of the femme 
inenmprise, that excellent dame who has now “ lived in three 
centuries.” 


Circums/ancex. By S. Weir Mitchell. 

(Macmillan, (is.) 

In a preliminary note the author says: “ On a hilltop of 
an island endeared to me by many memories the ocean wind 
has permanently bent pine, fir, and spruce. Here and 
there a single tree remains upright—staunchly refusing to 
record the effect of circumstance on character.” Hence, we 
suppose, the title. But the book is not such as the note 
would lead us to anticipate. We are not impressed by the 
warring of circumstance and character. We are not, indeed, 
impressed at all. The story is of the sort that might well 
be written by a doctor of wide experience in mankind and 
practised in the craft of English composition. That the 


book fails is merely a proof that something besides knowledge 
of men and the ability to write decent English is necessary 
to the outfit of a novelist. This something is creative power, 
imaginative force, denied to Dr. Weir .Mitchell from the 
beginning. The fault is not his. In this complex narrative 
of American social and business life in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury he has obviously made a serious and successful effort 
to put away the saccharine sentimentalism of his historical 
novels, lie has tried to be realistic,and he is realistic. He 
has tried to see his characters with stern impartiality ; his 
impartiality is occasionally so marked as to be painful. He 
is probably never wrong in his facts ; there is nothing of the 
genial optimist about him here. In a word, the tale would 
be true—if it truly existed at all, if it made any genuine 
and convincing impression on the reader. As a projection 
of life it simply does not exist. It lacks, entirely lacks, the 
incommunicable breath of vitality. By virtue of that breath 
Blake could make even a 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 

In the forests of the night, 


seem as real as a cat on a doorstep. A couple of lines and 
you see the enormous beast blazing at you through the 
impassable jungle of the front garden. How did he breathe 
life into ten ordinary words ? Merely by seeing the tiger 
for himself first, by being himself fascinated by that savage 
glare, bv himself trembling before that “fearful symmetry.” 
Dr. Mitchell has not done likewise. He has ingeniously 
pieced a narrative together, but as for seeing, as for 
feeling—No ! 


Joseph Khnssan, f/nlf-Cas/e. By A. .1. Dawson 
(Heinemann. (Is.) 

This is a further addition to the already fairly long list of 
Mr. Dawson’s Moorish studies. Apparently its moral is the 
old moral that you cannot expect anything from a half-caste 
except feminine charm and an absolute unreliability. Joseph 
Khassan, the offspring of a Christianised Turk and a Spanish 
woman, began his career in Morocco (“ Morocco, basking 
like a tiger-cat beside the Mediterranean”), and, having 
married a pious Englishwoman, set up in London as a 
religious enthusiast. He hud a kind heart, his brotherliness 
embraced the whole of mankind ; and for a certain period 
he succeeded. Then he was found out—in licentiousness, in 
dishonesty, and in other smaller sins. He made a sham 
suicide, and returned to Morocco to adopt the profession of 
hermit. Mr. Dawson’s portrait of Khassan is very clever, 
the one very clever thing in the volume. It is a rather 
convincing picture of a half-caste. The rest, we fear, is 
mainly agreeable sentences. The secondary hero, Dick 
Dunn, is just one of those good-natured Bohemian jour¬ 
nalists whom Mr. Dawson seems quite unable to keep out of 
his romances. Khassan’s wife is not satisfactory ; nor are 
any of the London scenes realised as Mr. Dawson can realise 
a scene in, say, Tangier. The author’s mannerisms show no 
tendency to disappear. We still have “ anent,” “ from out,” 
and other similar locutions. We also have clumsy English : 
for example, “ the church hung fire,” and “ function ” used 
in its wrong journalistic sense. We mention such trifles 
because Mr. Dawson has before now effectively classed himself 
with the few novelists who meticulously care for their lan¬ 
guage. Joseph Khasxati is by no means a first-rate specimen 
of what Mr. Dawson can do. It suffers from its facility, 
from its occasional trivial smartness, from the very obvious 
influence of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and from a central lack 
of imaginative power. It cannot compare, for instance, 
with baniel I \ hi/te, or with the best things in African 
Nig lit'x k/iterlainmmt. We esteem Mr. Dawson’s talent, 
and we think the moment has arrived for him, of set high 
purpose to attempt and achieve a truly large work. 
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(Ion's Rebel. By Hnlbert Fuller. 

(.larrold. Os.) 

For no apparent reason, except that a gambling scene has a 
sort of fascination for the third-rate novelist, this American 
novel begins in Monaco. Mr. Fuller twice makes his 
croupier utter a very curious phrase, Rein no vn phi*. The 
iteration of this cryptic remark in the first chapter 
prejudiced us against the whole book. It is a tedious 
and confusing story, very much inferior to some American 
novels which we have been lately receiving. The interest 
is constantly shifted from person to person ; the incidents 
are never illustrative, and the reader gradually loses all 
sense of direction. The style is an irritating admixture of 
trite figures and turns of speech. 

On the contrary, aside from a certain pugnacity of 
disposition which was oddly at variance with his dreamy 
nature, the lad grew up wedded to books and music. 

Yet the author has had the ambition to write a novel 
which should embrace a wider field than the ordinary 
triangular love-story. He has tried to make a tale out of 
certain social and economic phenomena in America to-day. 
He has failed, partly because he does not know his craft, 
and partly because he lacks imaginative power. His 
manipulation of industrial enterprises, and the devious 
tricks of capital against labour, is marked by a painful 
clumsiness. Nor do his footnotes tend to smooth the 
reader’s path : 

The facta confirmatory of this chapter may be read in 
the Congressional Report on Trusts, 1888, or in Mr. 
Henry D. Lloyd's Wealth against Commonwealth. 

“ May they ! ” the reader is likely to exclaim. 

The author trusts he need scarcely remind the reader 
that the above story is no fabrication. Time, scene, and 
facts may readily be verified. 

It is possible. 

In short, (rod's Rebel is an error of discretion. 


Notes on Novels. 


Marietta. By Francis Marion Crawford 

• 

Mr. Crawford explains in a note that he has adapted an 
old Venetian story. The hero, Zorzi, a Dalmatian waif, is 
taken into the service of old Angelo the glass-blower, who 
feared that a man of his own caste would fall in love with 
his daughter Marietta. In the fifteenth century it was 
unlawful to teach a foreigner the art of glass-blowing, and 
old Antonio, intent on art, hardly realised that both Zor/.i 
and Marietta were learning much. The course of the story 
is easily foreseen and pleasantly realised. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Irish Pastorals. By Siian F. Bit,lock. 

Nine pastorals which should interest those correspondents 
who have written to us on the Irish brogue. “ ‘ Arrah, 
whisht wi’ yours,’ retorted Alike. 4 D’ye think ye can tell me 
about meself ? A lot o’ good the sun or the spring does any 
man when the blood’s cowld in him.’ ” The pastorals have 
such titles as “ The Planters,” “ The Turf-Cutters,” “ The 
Mowers,” “The Haymakers,” “The Reapers,” “The 
Diggers.” (Richards, (is.) 

The Road to Frontenac. By S. Mbrwin. 

A good, swinging historical novel, opening what time 
new France bad acquired nearly all the fur trade of the 
Great Lakes. The English Governor, Dongan, of New 
York, dared not fight openly for it, but he armed the 
Iroquois and set them against the French. So in the spring 
of Ki87 preparations were being made for a great campaign 
against the Iroquois. (Murray, (is.) 

A Soldier of Virginia. Bt B. E. Stevenson. 

A tale of Colonel Washington and Braddock’s defeat. 
“ It was not until he had sneered at me openly across the 
boards that I felt my self-control slipping from me. 
4 Lieutenant Allen seems to have a poor opinion of the 
Virginia troops,’ I said, as calmly as I could. 4 Egad, you are 
right,’he retorted, his eyes full on mine.’” (Duckworth. 6s.) 

The Story of Sarah. By M. Louise Forsslund. 

A little Dutch seaside community in America supplies the 
author with her local colour and some of her characters. 
The story is not easily described, as its effect depends 
entirely on its faithful and humorous detail. As in so 
many American stories of the quieter types, the love-making 
gains much by its rough setting. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


[These noteis on the Week's Fiction are not necessar ily fined. 

Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The Prophet of Berkeley 

Square. By Robert Hiciiens. 

A tragic extravaganza. The prophet is a youth who 
comes under the influence of a charlatan—the astronomer, 
Sir Tiglath Butt—and suffers. The Prophet was 44 a man of 
thirty-eight, of excellent fortune, of fine connections and of 
admirable disposition.” The Prophet was introduced to Sir 
Tiglath at the Colley Cibber Club. The astronomer had an 
“enormous brick-red face, round body, turned legs, eyes 
like marbles and a capacity for drinking port wine.” The 
story is modern, amusing, and impossible, which is to hint 
that it is by Mr. 1 lichens. (Methuen, (is) 

Count Hannibal. By Stanley .1. Weymax. 

A French historical romance, in Mr. Wyman's well- 
known manner—hairbreadth escapes, moving accidents, 
Ac. The story, which moves briskly, is laid in France in 
1572, and before long we are in the horrors of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. 44 Suddenly a rush of feet, a roar of 
voices surged past the window ; for a moment the glare 
of the torches, which danced ruddily on the walls of the 
room, showed a severed head borne above the multitude on 
a pike.” (Smith, Elder, fis.) 


Kitty Fairhall. By John Halsham. 

Village life and character, and a story quiet as an old 
lady’s yarn. A novel in which the lovers marry on 
eighteen shillings a week cannot be called sensational. She 
was to have married the gamekeeper fellow at Binestead, 
but preferred Harry Marchant, and the bells rang, and the 
procession walked, and the rector and the vicar moralised 
and quoted Latin to each other. (Hodder & Stoughton, fis.) 


Love’s Cross Ways. By A. M. Diehl. 

44 1 am Roland Karl Heinrich Adolph of Hohenschlangen- 
berg.” We can understand Marie’s agitation. For a 
woman to be told that by her dancing-master, with whom 
she has fallen in love at college, that he is all this is too 
sumptuously agitating ; but then this is a sumptuously 
agitating story. A clasping, kissing story, in which someone 
is always yearning, or daring, to touch someone elso’s hand. 
(Digby, Long. 6s.) 


We have also received The World and Winslow, by Edith 
Henrietta Fowler (Hodder A- Stoughton, 6s.) ; Three J fen 
of Mark, by Sarah Tytler (Chatto, fis.); A Flower nf Asia, 
by Cyril (Burns A Oates, 6s.); A Late Repentance, by 
T. W. Speight (Digby, Long, 6s.) ; The Case and the Cure, 
by Gertrude (Jordon (Sands, 8s. 6d.); A Social Pretender, 
by Winifred Graham (Long, fis.) ; Cynthia's Damages, by 
Reginald Turner (Greening, 6s.). 
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Where is the World ? 

‘ Where is the world,” cries Young, “ at eighty ? Where 
The world in which a man was bom P ” Alas ! 

Where is the world of eight years past ? 'Tunis there — 

I look for it—’tie gone, a globe of glass 1 
Cracked, shivered, vanished, scarcely gazed on ere 
A silent change dissolves the glittering mass. 

Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, patriots, kings, 

And dandies, all are gone on the wind’s wings. 

Ye annals 

80 brilliant, where the lists of routs and dances is,— 

Thou Morning Post, sole record of the panels 
Broken in carriages, and all the phantasies 

Of fashion,—say what streams now fill those channels ? 
Some die, some fly, some languish on the Continent, 

Because the times have hardly left them one tenant. 

Thus Byron in 1X23, and for some such exclamation the 
time is always ripe. Byron’s recurred to us in watching the 
elegances and vagaries of Count D’Orsay and Lady Blessing- 
ton at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Such a play as “ The Last 
of the Bandies ” must needs be interesting. It recalls the 
most brilliant part of life in a period which the old can 
remember. Perhaps it would not be easy to find in London 
a man who has seen Count D’Orsay, but it would be easy to 
find men who might have seen him. Sir Algernon West, 
we know, remembers him, and Gore House, at Kensington, 
the scene of the play. Crockford’s, of course, he must 
have known well. He can recall the young Disraeli, 
that wondrous creature, who at Her Majesty’s walks into 
Lady Blessington’s reception room, in a black coat and 
knee-breeches, to tell the company, with his face to the 
footlights, that one day the House shall hear him. Oddly 
enough. Sir Algernon never heard at the time of the shouts 
of ridicule which that maiden speech called forth, or of 
Disraeli’s historic back answer. 

In some respects this impersonation of the young Disraeli 
is the most interesting thing in the play, though its 
appeal is almost entirely to the eye and to association. 
Yon thrill—yon cannot help it—when the footman bawls 
his name. At this time, 184!), he had written all his novels 
save, of course, Lo/hnir and A Indymiun. And an odd 
source of pleasure is the fact that the scenes which you are 
watching are more or less contained in Henrietta Temple, 
and are savoured in Tuner rd. Coning shy, and Venetia. The 
impersonation may be a disturbing element in the play and 
the interest it excites may be adventitious ; but the truth is 
that “The Last of the Dandies” is important, not as a 
play, but as a series of tableaux. To enjoy it one should 
lean back in a cushioned seat and give oneself to 1841), to 
the London, the dress, the manners, the ideas, and the 
follies of the mid-century. There is a shallow yet very 
pardonable enjoyment to be had from this surrender. Thus 
people spake and looked ! For our part we are not 
so sophisticated as to be unable to gaze with keen delight 
through such a loophole into “ the world in which a man was 
born.” We own that we can accept such personations with a 
certain child-like indifference to anything beyond—as, for 
instance, to the dramatic art which they are intended to 


serve. This, then, is the Countess Guiccioli ! Not at all 
like her, to be sure, if portraiture has spoken truth ; but 
you don’t think of that while you look at yon black-haired 
beauty in a red robe sprinkled with lace. This is the bride 
who sprang from the husband who had bought her in 
Ravenna to the poet who loved her in Venice. This was she 
with whom Byron stood at Dante’s tomb, and roamed the 
Ravennese pine-woods, and to whom he wrote in her copy of 
“Corinne” : “ You will recognise the handwriting of him who 
passionately loved you, and you will divine that, over a book 
which was yours, he could only think of love. In that 
word, beautiful in all languages, but more so in yours— 
Amor mio —is comprised my existence here and here* 
after. . . . My destiny rests with you, and you are a 
woman, seventeen years of age, and two out of a convent.” 
It was all mad, bad, and sad, of course; and the man of 
the world can join his sneer to the moralist’s wrath; but 
Byron is before them both with his Ravenna diary : 

Through life’s road, so dim and dirty, 

I have dragged to three-and-thirty. 

What have these years left to me ? 

Nothing—except thirty-three. 


They left something to the world which it will not willingly 
let die, and a desire in many minds to think the best of him 
who thus—and often thus—abased himself. 


So the Guiccioli of “ Her Majesty’s ” does not cross the 
stage un watched. Her Byron, however, has been dead 
twenty-three years, and now Mr. Benjamin Disraeli is dancing 
with her. And some of us, who are yet young, have seen the 
traffic parted at Piccadilly Circus while Lord Beaeonsfield, a 
grave and waxen figure, with every secret of Downing Street 
in his breast, walked slowly across on a policeman's arm ! 
Perhaps no life of our age has presented a range so vast and 
striking as that of the Disraeli who lounged at Gore House, 
or at Crockford’s tables, in embroidered waistcoats, his fingers 
covered with jewellery, in his hand a tasselled cane, and 
the Disraeli who annexed Cyprus and made Queen Victoria 
an Empress. 

We cannot here pretend to recall the dazzling and 

E rodigious gaities in which the author of I 'ivimi Grey bore 
is part. The annals of those days are a library. At 
. Gore House, on the rural Kensington Road, Lady Blessing- 
ton and Count D’Orsay—living in relations which have 
never been defined though often denounced—received princes, 
statesmen, soldiers, poets, exiles. The overflowing hospitality, 
the splendour of the rooms, the pictures, the bric-a-brac, 
the beauty of the great garden where laburnum gilded the 
air and the nightingales sang in the thickets, the wit and 
beauty of the Countess and the polish and versatile perfec¬ 
tions of D’Orsay carried all before them. Hither the 
most instant news was brought. Here State secrets 

were common talk. The Duke of Wellington, Lord Chester¬ 
field, Brougham, and Landseer strolled on to the lawn. 
Lord Lytton, Thackeray, and Dickens were visitors in the 
zenith of their fame. Landor, who had spent the happiest 
days of his life with the Blessingtons in their villa on the 
Arno, found in Gore House the quintessence of London. In 
the great drawing-room Moore held these men spellbound 
with his songs. Nathaniel Willis relates that one evening 
he sang “When First I Met Thee” with a pathos that 
beggared description. “ When the last word had faltered 
out, he rose and took Lady Blessington’s hand, said good¬ 
night, and was gone before a word was uttered.” 

As for the Count, the diaries written by his friends 


reveal him, with all his private faults, as a man of in¬ 
comparable charm, savoire fuire, and generosity. He was 
above six feet in height, and in form a statue. He had a 
leg ; his hip swelled like a summer wave ; his coat collars 
rolled sublime, and tailors and valets served him with 
piety. Captain Gronow says : “ When I used to see him 
driving in his tilbury, some thirty years ago, I fancied that 
he looked like some gorgeous dragon-fly skimming through 
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the air : and, though all was dazzling and showy, yet there 
was a kind of harmony which precluded any idea or accusa¬ 
tion of bad taste.” Of such the world hath need. Hut the 
Count shone also as a painter, a horseman, a fencer, a wit, 
and a friend in adversity. As Count Mirabel in Henrietta 
Temple he radiates happiness, and his rescue of Ferdinand 
Armine from the sponging house is only like a transcript 
of one of his good deeds. 

The day wore away, the twilight shades were descend¬ 
ing ; Ferdinand became every moment more melancholy, 
when suddenly his constant ally, the waiter, rushed into 
the room. “ My eye, sir, here is a regular nob enquiring 
for you. I told you it would be all right.” 

“ Who is it ? ” 

“ Here he is coming up.” 

Ferdinand caught the triumphant tones of Mirabel on 
the staircase. 

‘ ■ Which is the room ? Show me directly. Ah ! Armine, 
mm ami ! man cher ! Is this your friendship “ To be in 
this cursed hole, and not send for me ! C'est une mauvaisr 
piaisanterie to pretend we are friends ! How are you, good 
fellow, line fellow, excellent Armine ? If you were not 
here I would quarrel with you. There, go away, man.” 
The waiter disappeared, and Count Mirabel seated himself 
on the hard sofa. 

“My dear fellow,” continued the Count, twirling the 
prettiest cine in the world, “this is a bitise of you to be 
here and not send for me. Who has put you here ? ” 

“ My dear Mirabel, it iB all up.” 

“ Pah ! How much is it ? ” 

“ I tell you I am done up. It has got about that the 
marriage is off, and Morris and Levison have nabbed me 
for all the arrears of my cursed annuities.” 

“ But how much f ” 

“ Between two and three thousand.” 

The Count Mirabel gave a whistle. 

“ I brought five hundred, which I have. We must get 
he rest somehow or other.” . . . 

“ By Jove, Mirabel, I never was so glad to see anybody 
in my life. Now you are a friend ; I feel quite in spirits.” 

“ To be sure ! always be in spirits. C'est une betise not 
to he in spirits. Everything is sure to go well. You will 
see how I will manage these fellows, and I will come and 
dine with you every day until you are out: you shall not 
be here eight-and-forty hours. As I go home I will stop 
at Mitchell's and get you a novel by Paul de Kock. Have 
you ever read Paul de Kock's hooks ? ” 

“ Never,” said Ferdinand. 

“ What a fortunate man to he arrested! Now you can 
read Paul de Kock ! By Jove! you are the most lucky 
fellow I know. You see. you thought yourself very miser¬ 
able in being arrested. ’Tis the finest thing in the world, 
for now you will read Mon Voisin Raymond. There are 
always two sides to a case.” 

This scene from Disraeli’s novel seems to have furnished 
Mr. Fitoh with several good hints ; indeed, in both versions 
of bis career, D’Orsay appears as the mender of a broken 
love affair. Nor does Disraeli forget the dandy in the good 
fellow. “ The best-dressed man in London, fresh and gay 
as a bird,” he canters through Hyde Park. “ He reins in 
his steed beneath a tree, under whose shade are assembled a 
knot of listless cavaliers. The Count receives their con¬ 
gratulations, for this morning he has won his pigeon 
match.” 

Even for Crockford, whose heavenly “ hell ” in St. 
James’s-street is staged at Her Majesty’s with interesting 
'effect, Disraeli has a good word ; but then he is writing of 
an age in which great excellences and great errors were olten 
blended. We have always liked the passage in which Mr. 
Bond Sharpe surveys his gaming tables and opens his heart 
to Ferdinand : 

“ I have risen by pursuits which the world does not 
consider reputable, yet, if I had not had recourse to them. 
I should be less than nothing. My mind, I think, is equal 
to my fortune; I am still young, and I would now avail 
myself of my power and establish myself in the land, a 
recognised member of society. But this cannot be. Society 
shrinks from an obscure foundling, a prize-fighter, a leg, 


a hell-keeper, and an usurer. Debarred therefore from a 
fair theatre for my energy and capital, I am forced to 
occupy, perhaps exhaust, myself in multiplied speculations. 
Hitherto they have flourished, and, perhaps, my theatre, 
or my newspaper, may be as profitable as my stud. But I 
would gladly emancipate myself. These efforts seem to 
me, as it were, unnecessary and unnatural. The great 
object has been gained. It is a tempting of fate. I have 
sometimes thought myself the Napoleon of the sporting 
world ; I may yet find my St Helena.” 

“Forewarned, forearmed, Mr. Sharpe.” 

“ I move in a magic circle: it is difficult to extricate 
myself from it. Now, for instance, there is not a man in 
the room who is not my slave. You see how they treat 
me. They place me upon an equality with them. They 
know my weakness; they fool me to the top of my bent. 
And yet there is not a man in that room who, if I were to 
break to-morrow, would walk down St. James’s-street to 
serve me. Yes ! there is one; there is the Count. He 
has a great and generous soul. I believe Count Mirabel 
sympathises with my situation.” 

Of this London of fifty years ago, its daylight and its 
night fumes. Disraeli’s novels are full. On a day we drive 
to'Richmond in “the most perfect cabriolet in London,” 
and come back by water. “ It was a delicious summer even¬ 
ing. The setting sun bathed the bowers of Fulham with 
refulgent light, just as they were off delicate Rosebank.” 
D’Orsay sang a Spanish serenade, thrumming on his 
sleeve. Westminster Bridge was reached, and in britscha 
and chariot the party dispersed. Ah, these golden evenings 
that have been—these unite the generations of Londoners. 
The salons may empty, the gaming-tables be broken, the 
gilt fade from wall and pillar, the sounds of the street may 
keep their endless gamut of change, but still on Lambeth 
Palace the sunset throws a quiet glory, still in Kensington 
Gardens the sheep wander and bleat, and the great trees 
grow greater in the squares, and the night wind blows 
freshly from the west in Oxford-street, while the lights shake 
for miles, and two friends, young, poetic, and amazed by life, 
elbow and chant their way through the crowd of the day and 
year. This was and is and shall be. Londoners go, and 
their graves are paved over, but London awakes every 
morning. To Youth, as to Mr. Yerkes, it is still “ virgin 
ground.”_ 


Things Seen. 


An Old Lady. 


I orKNEi) a new volume of essays, and in one of them, 
under the title “ Ou the Art of Taking Things Coolly,” 
my eye fell upon this passage : “ How much of the quiet 
happiness of the world depends on the careful thrift of self- 
denying men and women who have passed to their rest.” 

And I saw a little old lady who had passed her uneventful 
life from youth to age in an unimportant seaport town. 
Shy, sensitive, prim, she asked nothing but to be allowed 
to live out her days in her own way, pursuing her orderly 
ideal. She was of those to whom the practice of self- 
denial is a daily habit. With her the question always 
was : “ What can I do without ? ” Clothes, food, pleasures, 
friends, were all reduced to a minimum. One unobtrusive 
servant she kept, and she always made her own bed. Her 
recreation was the collection of seaweed, which she dried 
and fixed neatly in monstrous albums. She never had but 
two dresses in wear. They were black, and one was worn 
only on Sundays. She was accused of meanness by the 
neighbours; she never resented the imputation. The con¬ 
duct of her life had been carefully thought out and was 
ordered ou a principle that gave her a gentle satisfaction. 
Why should she explain it to the world ? When she died, 
at the age of seventy, besides her furniture and personal 
effects, the executors had to dispose of nine large volumes 
of dried seaweed. She also left sixteen thousand pounds— 
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“ To be divided among my fourteen dear nephews and 
nieces.” 

So it happened that fourteen men and women scattered 
over the country each came into possession of a sum that 
made a permanent difference in their lives. It was not 
much, you may say, but it was enough to give them con¬ 
fidence in the day, to make them feel that they had a pro¬ 
tection against the assaults of illness and bad luck. Most 
of them had never seen that little old lady, their shy rela¬ 
tion, and none of them knew of the economies she was 
practising during her lifetime, of the comforts she denied 
herself in order to carry out the rule of life she had set 
herself. I thought of her when I read that passage— 
“ How much of the quiet happiness of the world depends 
on the careful thrift of self-denying men and women who 
have passed to their rest.” 


The Circus Passes. 

WMKTHKii I was awakened by the dog, or the din that 
awakened him, or both combined, I caunot tell. But I 
know 1 found myself out of bed, and craning out of the 
window, in time to see a procession much more effective than 
any I have seen under circus canvas. It was just gray day, 
no more, and through the mist there passed great vans, cars, 
horses, shouting men, elephants, and camels. The ground 
shook with their going ; whips cracked ; all the dogs of the 
village barked in chorus. The great gilded car which, later, 
would bear a circus-queen in triumph through a sleepy 
Surrey town was swathed in canvas. The horses which 
drew it were led by an Ethiopian, “ black as the constant sun 
could make him.” It was as though I had chanced upon a 
rehearsal for a I toman triumph. 

Tfye elephants interested me most. There was about them 
a majestic and patient innocence which seemed to be inspired 
by the memory of many generations. 1 wondered how they 
lived and how they endured such trivial bondage. One 
question was partly answered in an unexpected manner. 
'The leader of the five paused at the garden fence which 
adjoins mine, and proceeded to appropriate cabbage after 
cabbage. 

To him they were like cherries to a boy—no more. 


The New Irish Movement. 

A Conversation. 

As he climbed into the railway carriage I instinctively 
recognised the enthusiast. A budge of the Oaelic League 
dangled at his button-hole, in one hand he carried a copy of 
An ('hndhenmh Solvis, and the green cover of O’Growney’s 
Irish Grammar peeped from his pocket. 

In a few minutes we drifted into conversation, and he told 
me he was going to spend his holidays at an Irish-speaking 
village in Donegal. 

“ Though I must confess,” he added modestly, “ that my 
knowledge of Irish is rather limited. I began it only last 
winter and I’m in the fourth part of O’Growney now—still 
it will be a splendid experience.” 

“ But look here,” I asked, “ what’s behind it all ? Do 
you mean to do away with English altogether ? ” 

He shook his head. “ That is to look too far in front; at 
present our ambition is not so great. In the first place, we 
want our people to know something of their own land.” 

He pointed out of the window to the country steeped in 
the autumn sunshine, to the yeilow corn-fields, the scattered 
white cottages, and the mountains covered with heather. 

44 As far as you can see,” he said, 44 there’s not a hill nor a 
stream that has not a legend or a tale connected with it; 


and without a knowledge of Gaelic the country is a closed 
book to you. This is one side of the movement that makes 
for success. We have opened people’s eyes to the history of 
I reland; a history nine out of ten of us know nothing 
about.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” I interrupted, “ but that’s surely 
wrong! Why, ever since I can remember, the Irish have 
deafened the world by appeals to history—what about 
Limerick, the Union, ’its, the-Penal Laws ? ” 

“ I daresay it sounds incomprehensible to English ears— 
but it’s true nevertheless. We learned something of English 
Ireland but of Irish Ireland we know less than nothing, lit 
our schools, for instance, Irish history is under a strict taboo. 
< >f course, I know there were political reasons; but looking 
at it even from a purely English joint of view it was a gn at 
mistake. The remedy was worse than the disease. You 
banished Irish history from the schools, and it found its 
home at the fire-side and the street corner. The natural result 
followed : one side are always angels and the other always 
devils. Sometimes an historian tries to hold the balance 
even ; but there are few to listen to him—we have soaked 
ourselves so long with strong waters, that anything milder 
seems tasteless. 

44 With the language itself things were worse. In the 
forties it was still flourishing. Emigration and the Famine 
struck it a hard blow, but it lived. Then came the National 
Schools. They were well meant—I don’t dispute that. 
What was their effect, though ? It sounds like comic opera, 
but it’s true, unfortunately. The children, to whom English 
was as intelligible as Arabic, were forced to learn everything 
through that medium, and schoolmasters took a pride in 
Hogging the Irish out of them—you can imagine the 
result ! ” 

44 But,” I interrupted, “ if the jieople had really been in 
earnest they might have made a much better fight. They 
gave it up very easily.” 

He nodded. “ I am coming to that, and it is the blackest 
thing against us. Even to-day the bitterest opposition we 
meet is from our own jieoplc. 4 What’s the good of it ? ’ they 
say. 4 It’ll fail as everything else failed—look at O’Connell, 
Butt, Parnell.’ The Gaelic-speaking population themselves 
have to a certain extent lost heart. It has been preached to 
them so often that Irish was barbarous, clumsy, and, greatest 
crime of all, 4 not respectable,’ that many of them disclaim 
all knowledge of it, and stultify their intelligence by adopt¬ 
ing a jargon of 4 pidgin English.’ 

44 Still this state of affairs arose from a very natural 
mistake. For a long time even the best Irishmen 


fancied that to be equal with England all they had to do 
was to imitate England. That was the cardinal error of the 
Young Irelanders—the most unselfish Irish movement of 
the century. They thought a great part of the salvation of 
Ireland lay in reading Carlyle and stringing heroic ballads. 
If we had taken to Carlyle it would have done us a lot of 
good, but we never advanced that far. Look at the book¬ 
stall in the next station and you will see precisely where we 
stopped. 

44 1 know nothing more depressing than to see the thousands 
of jienny weeklies that are mailed off every Saturaday to the 
smallest towns all over Ireland, where it is ten chances to 


one you would not find a copy of George Eliot or Sir Walter 
Scott if you searched the whole jilace.” 

44 1 have often heard these papers objected to on literary 
grounds, but I never knew they were considered harmful.” 

44 Ah ! you don’t take my point. In England these 
papers are a nuisance, but I should scarcely call them actively 
injurious. In Ireland they are wholly artificial, as artificial 
as one of Ki[ding’s cockney ballads would be to a Hindu. 
Indeed, in many ways the position of the lower classes in 
Ireland is very like that of those Hindus who have forgotten 
their own language for a smattering of English, picked up 
from cram books in missionary schools.” 
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“ And the object of the Ga-lic League, 1 presume, is to 
remedy this ? ” 

“ As far as possible. We want to make an Irish Ireland— 
not necessarily an Ireland isolated from the rest of the 
world, but an Ireland capable of originating thought for 
itself, instead of borrowing wholesale from the thought of 
other nations. 

“ It has been a hard fight, but on the whole we are 
advancing, slowly, very slowly, but still advancing. Nearly 
every Irish paper to-day publishes a column of Gaelic, and 
that in itself means much. Then the different Feishnna all 
over the country have helped. Prizes are offered for un¬ 
published Irish airs and original compositions in Irish prose 
and verse, with the result that instead of music-hall ditties 
and questionable stories, the people are beginning to eing the 
old songs and tell the old tales again. 

“ No doubt that does not seem a great achievement, but a 
little leaven leavens the whole lump. And when unbelievers 
sneer at us they should remember that up to the present we 
have been only clearing the road. 'The constructive work is 
still to come. We must give Irishmen something in place 
of the foreign importations they have left aside. We must 
teach them to stand on their own feet, to be self-sullicing, 
to mould what is good in other nations to their own necessi¬ 
ties, not to be moulded by it. Nationality, that is what we 
want.” 

The train whistled suddenly, and he popped his head out 
of the window. 

We were crawling along the bare flank of a mountain, in 
front was a huddle of weather-beaten houses, set in a stony, 
treeless valley, and beyond that the Atlantic stretched green 
and blue to the horizon. Everywhere a great stillness 
brooded, and the air was full of the scents of heather and 
peat smoke. 

He waved a hand comprehensively. “ Here it is at last— 
Irish Ireland. This is the bed-rock on which we are going to 
build.” 

The train drew up at the tiny station with a prodigious 
clatter, and I helped him out with his luggage. “ If you 
come back in five years,” he said, holding out his hand, 
‘‘please God you’ll find a different country.” 

As we steamed out I saw him in the midst of a knot of 
sunburnt peasants, chattering noisy welcomes : and on the 
fringe of the crowd I caught a glimpse of fluttering magenta 
shawl*, and below the shawls a \ ision of Hashing black eyes 
and smiling lips, from which 1 am sure the liquid Gaelic 
sounded like a caress. Someday I think I shall go there 
to study Irish myself. J. W. 


Correspondence. 

‘‘ Rather.” 

Sin.— Your article on “Words : Some True and False 
Uses,” was most interesting, but I venture to call to your 
notice a most ill-used adverb whose case ought to be taken 
up. I mean the word “ rather,” which seems to be assuming 
the meaning assigned to it by the schoolboy who, when you 
ask him if he has enjoyed his holidays, will probably reply, 
“ bather,” and we know what that means. But why in 
serious writing should “rather” be twisted from its real 
meaning and made to do the duty of “ very ” ? But so it 
is, and in Lucas .Malet’s last book it comes in frequently : 
“ A rather delighttul house,” “ A rather tremendous ” some¬ 
thing or other. 

Can anything be “rather tremendous” ? This is an 
English error, and quite as offensive to me as the 
Americanism “right” delightful or “right” tremendous 
would be, though I am not au American.—I am, Ac., 

Elizabeth Seymour. 

[The use of “ rather,” objected to by our correspondent, is, 
of course, indefensible. It belongs, however, to Society semi¬ 


slang rather than to any lasting bad habit of Bpeech ; and 
probably in Lucas Malet’s novel it is put into the mouths 
of her characters.] 


The Irish llrogue. 

Sr it,—I have been much interested in the correspondence 
which recently appeared in the Academy on the subject of 
the Irish brogue, as represented by English writers. 

May I observe that not only the brogue, but also the ex¬ 
pressions common to Irish people, are often most ludicrously 
misrepresented ? 

In a serial story which went through the Sunday Strand 
about a year ago an Irish curate is represented as saying : 
“ You’ll be after wanting me to get so-and-so.” Now such 
an expression is totally at variance with the Irish idiom, 
which solely refers to the past, and is, indeed, a literal 
translation from the original Celtic. “ I’m after looking, 
after buying,” Sc., means that the speaker has just 
finished doing certain things, and is closely akin to the 
French idiom, “Je viens de chercher, viens d’acheter,” Sc., 
literally, I come from doing so-and-so. To garble the past 
with the future is an offence that no Irish person ever com¬ 
mitted. “ I’m after doing so-and-so ” may be considered 
vulgar, but it is certainly not ungrammatical. 

An expression which English writers frequently put 
into the mouths of their Irish peasants is “ By jabers.” I 
have lived the greater part of my life in Ireland, both in the 
north and south, but 1 have never heard it. “ Bedad 1 ” 
and “ Begor ! ” are quite common, but not “ By jabers ! ” 
It would lie advisable for English writers Jo leave the Irish 
dialect severely alone, for they are sure to come to grief 
when they try to represent it. They generally produce an 
impossible jargon, built after the conventional stage 
pattern. 

Not long ago, an English novel-writer, describing an 
arrival at a railway. station in Ireland, mentioned ttiat a 
“ jaunting-car, drawn by a pair of spirited grey horse*, was 
waiting to convey the travellers to their destination ! ”—I 
am, Sc., C. J. Hamilton. 


'l he Plague of Women. 

Sm,—Referring to the article in a recent issue, wherein 
you very justly satirise the “art” of such writers as 
“ Rita,” I venture to enter a protest against the tendency 
exhibited by women writers to monopolise the field of 
fictional work. Were the majority of these writers earning 
their daily bread by their toil, I would not for one moment 
make this protest, but it is a notorious fact that at least 
7o per cent, of female novelists enjoy independent incomes 
(a) from property of their own, (h) from their positions as 
wives of wealthy men ; and, in view of this fact, it seems 
scandalous that male writers, who have to rely for their 
existence upon the profits of their work, should find them¬ 
selves excluded from well-nigh every journal which publishes 
serial fiction, simply because women will accept lower rates, 
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and will, in the words of an editor friend of my own, 
“ write for the fun of the thing.” Obviously, the “ fun ” 
is confined to themselves, for the readers do not participate 
in the same when reading the nauseous twaddle which 
usually goes to make up the average serial. 

To me it seems almost uncanny and inexplicable that a 
woman, with an assured income of say £500 or £1,000 a 
year, should desire to spend many hours daily in turning out 
sickly slosh, when she might employ her time in a dozen 
different ways more interesting and more pleasant. In 
speaking thus, I am not referring to writers of the George 
Hlioc type, whose authorship is as essentially a part of them¬ 
selves as their hands, tongues, or hearts ; but I am referring 
to those ladies who could make bricks, brushes, or anything 
else with the same skill as they write ndvels. Let them 
leave the art of fiction alone—they do nothing to elevate it, 
and they rob male writers of their living. 

In no other profession does the wealthy female figure so 
prominently as in the literary profession. For one actress 
who could live without the exercise of her art, there are fifty 
women novelists who could live without taking up a pen for 
the remainder of their lives. 

Lord Kitchener referred, some months ago, to the “ plague 
of women in South Africa.” The plague exists elsewhere, 
and nowhere more aggressively than in the field of modern 
fiction.—I am, Ac., A Literary I’rke-Lanhk. 

Playgoers’ Club. W.C. 

[“A Literary Free-Lance ” has expended more indigna¬ 
tion than thought on his letter. It ought to be a matter of 
no difficulty for “ male writers ” to campete successfully 
against “ sickly slosh.” If they cannot do this their com¬ 
plaint lies not against the well-to-do women writers who 
produce it, bu against the publishers, editors, and above all 
the public, who welcome it. Of course, male writers who 
are in the “sickly slosh” line themselves, and cannot make 
it pay, have a trade grievance. But for such our heart 
refuses to bleed.] 


Dourness. 

Sin,—In an extract which yon give from Mr. # Archer's 
article on Professor Masson there occurs the following 
sentence : “ Dourness is the one national characteristic in 
which Professor Masson is lacking.” 

As a Scotsman .Mr. Archer ought to know that the word 
“dour’’means “sullen,” or “sulky,” and no man having 
any acquaintance with the character of the average Scot 
can say that of him. 

Stubbornness or doggedness may be national character¬ 
istics, but “dour” conveys a deeper meaning. That there 
are Scotsmen to whom the epithet might justly be applied 
goes without saying, but there are also sulky Americans and 
Englishmen.—I am, Ac., Bov Carmichael. 

(is, Mill-street, Alloa. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Last week we ottered a prize of One Ouineu to tlie sender of a list «»f 
the twelve best novels, published this year up to Or.tolier 2G, which 
should most nearly approximate to the general judgment. We 
have roeeived a large numlier of replies, which are under examination. 
We shall publish the results, and award the prize, in our next w* ek"s 
issue, which will eontain a speeial Fiction Supplement. 

Competition No. in (New Series). 

This week wo offer a prize of One (iuinea for the lest verses 
entitled Bulbs.” Not to exceed 20 lines. 

Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, Tiie Academy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reaeh us not. later than the first post of 
Wednesday, November G. Each answer must he accompanied by the 
coupon to lie found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other¬ 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to l>e written on 
one side of the paper only. 


CHEAPEST 




BOOKS MADE 


The “ Fnit Library" is the cheapest series of 
books ever published in England or America. To 
ensure proportionate prices a system of publishing 
has been evolved which is new to the English 
people. A unit of measure has been fixed upon, 
and it is this idea which the title of the series is 
intended to emphasize. This unit is 25 pages. 
The rate per unit of 25 pages is Id. or 2d. per 
lot) pages. The paper cover wilt cost Id. in 
addition to the total number of units, the cloth 
binding will be 5d. additional, and the leather 
binding lOd. additional. 


TRUSTWORTHY TEXTS CAREFULLY EDITED 



HOW PRINTED, HOW BOUND 


The books will be printed in a broad-faced 
legible type on an antique white wove paper, thin 
in texture, but strong. In size the books <v ill be 
4| by tlj inches. They may be bad in three 
attractive bindings—stout paper, cloth, and leather 
Considering 250 pages as the equipment of an 
average volume, it will sell at (id. net in paper, 
lod. net in cloth, and Is. .id. net in leather. A 
cheerful crimson is to be the uniform colour of the 
three bindings. 


TO KNOW MORE OF IT 



Tho volumes will he unabridged, printed from 
the best editions, shorn of any editorial “appre¬ 
ciation ” but furnished with such assistance as 
may enable the man in the street to understand 
the nature of the work and its place in the world’s 
literature. Such assistance will take the form 
simply of tables of dates, bibliographical, bio- 
grapical, and other encyclopaedic memoranda. 


Ask your bookseller or newsagent to supply you with one or 
two of the volumes in the “ l uit Library.” Or send your request 
direct to the publisher, mentioning the Acuiemy and enclosing 
Is. for a complete prospectus of this mw publishing ide* ami 
two si*r< von mis in paper and cl th bindings. A pro¬ 

spectus will be sent free on receipt <! a pout card request if the 
Academy is named therein. The fir-t 12 ls>oks to appear aie . 


1. Thackeray’s Esmond. »•. Doran's Monarchs Re- 

2 . Dickens’ Christmas tired from Business. 

Books. I "• Plutarch’s Lives. 

3. Darwin’s Voyage of a 8 * Horace * n Latin 

Naturalist. Engl sh 

4. The Buccaneers of »• Browning s Poems. 

America. 10 - Surtees' Handley Cross 

6. Emerson’s English ». Dante's Divine Comedy 
Traits. 12 . A Dictionary of Dates. 

Address: Wllford Bell, 10, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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W ILLIAMS k NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


B AEDEKER’S k BADDBLEY'S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post 
free on application. 

Dulao k Co., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


CATALOGUE, 1901-1902. 
Publishers’ Remainders, comprising Books 
in all departments of Literature, perftctly 
New in Condition and greatly Reduced 
in Pbice. 


W ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265, High Holborn, London. 

We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular 
Current Literature at Discount Prices, and a 
Catalogue of French Literature. 


B O 0 K S.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 

25s. each offered for Moore’s “Alps," 
1K64 ; "Hawbuck Grarge,’’ 1947. Rare Books 
Supplied. Catalogues free. — Holland's 
Great Book Shop, Birmingham. 


F INE ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS by 
OLD and MODERN MASTERS.— 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at Mr. R. 
GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 16, King Street, 
St. James’s. S.W, 10 to 6 Daily. Admission, 
One Shilling. 


A TTRACTIVE PROFESSI )N — JOUR¬ 
NALISM for BOTH SEXES.—Send 
stamp for particulars to “ Dex,” "Academy” 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


B ooksellers in Birmingham.— 

“ I dwabd Baker, John Bright Street, is 
the best second-hand bookseller in that 
town.”—Editor, Bazaar. 

B OOKS WANTED, £3 each offered. — 
Spmond’s Italian Literature, 2 vnls., I SSI ; 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., ISfiS ; Gardiner's 
Hist. England, 2 vols., 1863 : Freeman's Nor¬ 
man Conquest, G vols. ; Tudor Trans., Mon¬ 
taigne, 3 vols.; Jane Eyre, 3 vols , 1S47 ; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869.—Baker's Great 
Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


T YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. lOd. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, 18, 
Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


L IBERAL RELIGIOUS WRITINGS by 
Martineau, Channing, Stopfoid Brooke, 
and others sent free on application to Mrs. 
Squirbell-Lynton, Stonej gate, Leicester. 


T ype-writing.—A uthors’ mss., neat 

prompt, accurate, lOd. per 1,000 words. 
Duplicates, Translations, French Correspond¬ 
ence, and Literary or Technical Work.— 
Mrs. Michel, 31,Craven Street,Charing Cross 


T YPE-WRITING. — Novels, Playp, Essays, 
Reviews, Ac., Typed ; or from Dictation 
(Shorthand if desired). Difficult MSS. re¬ 
ceive special attention. Six j ears’ experience, 
tend for Specimen Page, References to 
Authors, and Terms.— Graham, 34, Strand, 
W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 


METHOD GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER 

For the STUDY or MODERN LANGUAGES, 

Published by JULIUS OROO 8 , Heidelberg. 

.hist oot: 

GERMAN CONVERS-GRAMMAR. Prao 

tieal Method of Learning the Herman Language- 
By EMIL OTTO, Ph.D. Revised by FRANZ 
LANGE. Ph.D,, late Examiner in the German 
Lungimsr* and Literature at the Victoria Univer- 
Oty. Manchester. Twentv-eighth Editi m. bvo, 
cloth, iis. 

THE GERMAN READER. A Selection of 

Readings in German Literatnre. With Explana¬ 
tory Notes ami a Vocabulary, in Three Parts, by 
l)r. EMIL OTTO. Revised by Dr. J. WRIGHT, 
at Oxford. First Part: Anecdotes, Fables, De¬ 
scriptions, Fairy Stories, Parables, Tales, and 
Easy Poems. Seventh Edition, nvo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE GERMAN READER. By Dr. Emil 

OTTO. Revised by H. liCN'GE. Second Part: 
Select Readings in German Literature, with Ex¬ 
planatory Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. 
Fifth Edition. Svo, cloth, 2s. (Id. 

London : 

Dulat & Co.. .’17, Soho Square : D. Nutt, 57-E9. Long 
Acre; Sampson Low, Makston &, Co., Fetter 
Lane, Fleet Street. 

TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE 

For Matrlcu latlon. B.A., and B.8c. Exam a. 
Law, Medical, and other Preliminaries. 

Tuition in any 8ubject. — Latin, Greek. 
French, German, Italian, Mathematics, Mechanics. 
Physics, Chemistry, Logie, Psychology, Political 
Economy, Book-keeping, &c. 

Tutors.— The Staff consists of Graduates of 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Dublin, and Royal 
t'nivf rsilies. Prizemen, Science Medallists, and 
Specialists. 

Address-MR. J. CHARLESTONS B.A. 

(Honours, Oxon. and Lend.), 

Th« Buriington Clashes, 27. Chancery Lank, 
LONDON, W.C. 


THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK of the SEASON, 

regarded from a strictly literary 
standpoint, is the Handsomely BOUND 
VOLUME of tho Poems published in 
“THE THRUSH.'* Price 6s. net. 


“The Thrush.” 

A BOOK OF ORIGINAL POEMS. 
Edited by T, MULLETT ELLIS. 

Inspired by several important Public Events, and 
containing al o many works of beauty ami imagina¬ 
tion by i he undermentioned und other Authors, 
mostly writ* rs of eminent reputation:— 

L. Alma-Tadema, 8ir Wyke Rayliss, K.B., Francis 
Provo-1 Battersby, Harold Beghic, A. O. Benson, M.A., 
Cdfton Bingham, Hon. Albinia Brodriek, Rev. W. J. 
Dawson, Lady Florence Douglas, T. Mullet t Ellis, Nor¬ 
man Gale, Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., Lady Rosa 
Gill)crt, N. Carrutbcr8 Gould, W. E. Henley, Nora 
Hopper, Kcble Howard, The First Lord Lyttton, Sir 
Lewis Morris, M.A., Louise (.’handler Moulton, Dr. 
Gilliert Murray, M.A., Victor Plarr, M.A., Lady 
Margaret Surkville, Arthur Symons, E, Tindall- 
Atkinfcon, C. Wl.itwoith Wynne. 


Al A For particulars of the Prize Poem Com- 
+ III petition, see “THE THRESH" for 

cWi V* November, price Fourpence Monthly. 
First Prize, Ten Pounds starling. Six Prizes. 
Sole Judge: Mr. Mac kenzie Bu.i.. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price os. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

“ An excellent exposition of tho Beatitudes.full 

of thought and knowledge and power.” 

British Weekly. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.’*- Christian Leader . 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mous, 

"Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration .”—Word and Work. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

New York Ol server. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPFIEARD, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furntval Street, Holborn, W.C. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 

LIST. 


A (1REAT ACTOR AND HIS FRIKNDS. 

BARRY SULLIVAN and his CON- 

TEMPORARIES. By ROBERT M. SILLARD. 
2 vole. Illustrated. 21 s. per set net. 

A 8TRIKISG NOVEL OF LIFE IN AUSTRALIA 
BY A NEW WRITER. 

STEPHEN KYRLE : an Australian 

Story. By Mrs. T. R. ANDREWS. Cloth. 6s. _ 

THE TALE of a TOWN and an 

ENCHANTED SKA. By EDWARD MARTYN, 
_Author of "The Heather Field.” &c._Cloth, 6s. 

8AMH AIN. By W. B7Yeate, 

DOTTGLAS HYDE, GEORGE MOORE, LADY 
GREGORY, ami EDWARD MARTYN. Od. 

THE FINEST ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

GIOVANNI SEGANTINI. By L. 

VILLARI. The Story of his Life, together with 
75 Reproductions of his Pictures in half-tone and 
Photogravures. In box. £1 Is. net._ 

THE ENGLISH I'.LUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER 188UE, price Od. 

CGNTUIBLHOMS BY 

H. G. WELLS I A. G. HALE8. 

ALBERT CHEVALIER. S. L. BENSU8AN. 
MRS. MARY E M AN N. '■ WILLIAM BARRY. 
Uniform with ” The Heart of the Emoire.” 

ALCOHOL1SM - A 8TDDY in 

Heredity. By G. ARCIIHALL REID, M.B., 

C. M., F.R 8.E., Author of “ The Present Evolution 

of Man,” &e. Cloth, 6s. not._ 

BEFORE the GREAT PILLAGE, 

and other Essays. By AUGUSTUS JES80P, 

D. I). 7s. «d. ‘_ ___ 

YORKS the ADVENTURER. By 

LOUIS BECKE. Cloth, 6s. __ 

THE WOULDBEGOODS. By E. 

NK8BIT. With many Illustrations^jCloth gilt,6s. 

A DOUBLE CHOICE. By James 

BAKER. Second Edition. Cloth, 6s. 

ITALIAN CHARACTERS in the 

EPOCH of UNIFICATION. By Countess E. 
MARTIN ENGRO C.ESAKK8CO. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A JILT’S JOURNAL. By “Rita,” 

Author of ‘^Vanity.” Cloth, 08._ 

THE BOURGEOIS. By H. de Verb 

STACPOOLE. Cloth, 0s._ 

OLD DUTCH TOWNS and vil¬ 
lages of the ZUIDERZEE. With many quaint 
Woodcuts. Cloth, 21s. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 

Paternoster Sqnare, E.O. _ 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

(Over 800 pages, Svo, bound in green cloth). 

All the Prinoipal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 

ARRANQRD under 8UBJ1DTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publication* in moat Branehet of 
Literature, 


Booki of Permanent Intereit on POLITICAL 
and Social Topics, the Army, Navy, 
Arts, Science, Philosophy, Sport, 
Theology, History, Biography, and 
Fiction. pr|ca ta . 6d . 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain¬ 
ing Books in French, German, Italian, 
Bossian, and Spanish. 

Price le. Sd. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 

30-34, FEW OXFORD STREET 
211 Bmmpton Road; and 


48, Queen Victoria Street, 

Digitized by v^; 


, London. 

;te 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, in demy 8vo, bound in buckram, and 
printed on good paper, with broad margin 
for Notes, price £1 7s. Od. net. 

The New (FIFTEENTH) Volume 

OF 

BOOK-PRICES 

CURRENT. 

Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have 
been Sold at Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in 
Full, the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the Pur¬ 
chasers, and Special Notices containing the Prices 
for the Season, from October, 1900, to July, 1901. 

** ‘ Book-Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and 
a reference book of the greatest value.’’ — Athenceum. 

Some of the earlier Volumes of 44 Book- Prices 
Current ” are out of print, aiul greatly advanced in 
price. Information conecrnina these can be had on 
application to the Publisher; the more recent ones 
can still be had at the published price. 

«,* AN INDEX TO THE FIRST TEN VOLUME8 
OF BOCK-PRICB8 CURRENT HAS BEEN PUB¬ 
LISHED, PRICE 21s. NET. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 

MOMENTA of LIFE. Essays 

Ethical, Historical, and Religious By JAMES 
LINDSAY, D.D. (Gins.), M.A., B.D., B.Se., 
F.R.S.B., F.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

“The discussions are nowhere lacking in freshness 
or vigour of thought. While they keep their readers 
abreast of recent advances of philosophic thought, 
they have also a quiet suggestivencss that makes 
them likely to serve the best purpose of writings of 
this kind, and l>otli inform and stimulate an indepen¬ 
dent judgment. The book will be read with interest 
by any thoughtful reader.”— The Scotsman. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 3s. Od. 

TRAVELLING IMPRES8I0N8 

in. and NOTES on, VE/IU. By FELIX 
SEEBEE. 

“From these travel sketches one gathers a good 
idea of South American life as it is to be seen oil the 
slopes of the gigantic Andes.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

SECOND EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

SCIEN TIFIC RESEA RCH: a 

View from Within . By STEPHEN SMITH, 
Merabor of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England. 

CHEAP EDITION. , 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

80MERLEY. Schoolboy and 

Undergraduate. By GILBERT SWIFT. 

“A book to be read through at a sitting.^ The 
Cambridge scenes are particularly well drawn ” 

Illustrated Londt n News. 

NEW WORK BY DR. J. DUNCAN CRAIG. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

LADY W/L MERDINO of MAI SON 

KOUGE: a Talr.nfthr Biviern. By .T. DUNCAN 
CRAIG, M.A., D.D., Soci d.'.u Felilirico. 

«■ Most enterlninioK and instructive."— Irish Times. 
44 Distinctly a book which should be read by nil." 

llnck. 

“The story is* a very attractive one, and well sus¬ 
tained."— Burrow Herald. 

NEW VOLUMES OP VERSE. 

In crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Bd.; half-bound morocco, 
(tilt edges, 8s. 

POEMS. By John Fabmer. 

“The book has a simple, quiet charm of its own 
that may well win for it the admiration of any sym¬ 
pathetic reader.”— Scot stnan. 


In paper covers, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 0d. 

POEMS. By John Lloyd. 

“The poems have a thoughtful and benevolent end 
in view; they reveal a genuine hive of mankind, of 
nature, and deep sympathy with the poor and the 
hardworking of our race.”— Bristol Daily Mercury. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 

62, Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 


SECOND EDITIONS NOW READY 

OF BOTH 

LADY LINDSAY’S LATEST POEMS. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 39. 6d. net. 

THE PRAYER OF 
ST. SCHOLASTICA. 

And other Poems. 

By LADY LINDSAY, 

Author of “ The King’s Last Vigil," “ The 
ApoBtle of the Ardennes,” &c. 

“ * St. Scholastica’s Prayer’ will fully maintain, if 
it does not increase, the gifted writer’s alroady high 
poetic reputation.”— St. James's Gazette. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE APOSTLE OF 
THE ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY, 

Author of “The King’s Last Vigil,” “ The 
Flower Seller,” &c. 

“ A genuine poet. With what lofty purity of 
thought, what beautiful and intimate feeling, and 
what unfailing instinct Lady Lindsay enters into all 
these phases and makes them a Derfeet whole we 
cannot hope to show.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

“ We have the inspiration, and the labour that gives 
it form; we do not ask to have the eccentric or the 
startling ; the writer is too grave an artist to obtrude 
on us the merely obviously novel. Range is the note 

of this volume.And, agam, there is the poet’s 

music—the artist’s capacity for good technique.” 

Literature . 


THE PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

“The poem is profoundly touching ; the humanity 
and the super-humanity of it, the gentle reminiscence, 
the quiet, unfathomable love, the submission, the faith, 

.all these in verse, simple, musical, and dignified. 

give rarely felt pleasure to the reader.”— World. 


TBE PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

“ Of all the pieces in the present selection, we like 
best the little lyrics, such as * In Praise of Spring ’ or 
' My Maiden Beautiful.’ The sentiment may l>e as 
old as love itself, but the thoughts are charmingly 
uttered, and ring with the sincerity of true poetry.” 

Morning Post . 


THE PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

“ Lady Lindsay’s musical masterv of many forms of 
metre, from stately measures to lilting lullabies, is not 

the real secret of her charm.It is the unceasing 

poet in Lady Lindsay that marks her apart aliove the 
mere versifier.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

“ In poetic grace, vivid power of description, and 
noble loftiness of tone, 4 The Prayer of St. Seholastiea ’ 
in no way falls short of Lady Lindsay’s lwftutiful 
* Chronicle of St. Hubert.’ "—Month. 

THE PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

44 From Lady Lindsay one can always depend upon 
receiving verse which is not only technically im¬ 
peccable, but informed by sincere sentiment and 
refined reflection.”— Globe. 


THE PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

“Real poetry; sure, deep, and beautiful; its 
strength, being felt unmistakably through the 
delicacy of fancy and elevation of thought.” 

Bookman . 


THE PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 

Bv LADY LINDSAY. 

44 The poem which gives its name to Lady Lindsay’s 
new volume of verse contains some passages that 
could only be equalled by one or two poets of our own 
age.”— Birmingham Daily Post. 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES. 

By LADY LIN DA AY. 

“ Few poems of equal length and beauty have been 
produced by living writers, and Lady Lindsay must 
be warmly congratulated on the success of her labour 
of love.”— Morning Post. 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDS tY. 

“From the first page to the last an actual living 
piece of poetry. It. gives its author a definite place 
among contemporary makers of poetry, and that 
place a worthy and distinguished one.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

“ Lady Lindsay has written a really beautiful poem, 
a poem full of delicate description and interspersed 
with delightful lyrics.It should heighten her re¬ 

putation and widen her audience.”— Observer. 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY 

“Lady Lindsay has brought out the noble and 
beautiful features of her story with true poetic in¬ 
sight, and her many pictures of woodland life have a 
singular charm and vividoes-.” 

Dublin Daily Express. 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

44 Instinct with vividness of the imagination, fluent 
play of fancy, subtle little touches, and a curious 

blend of delicacy and firmness.Full of beauty as 

a finely cut diamond is full of fire.” 

Newcastle Chronicle . 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

“toy this poem Laity I.imlsny attains a rank among 
the poete of our time hwh and indisputable. ...The 
poem deserves grave appreciation and t he attribute of 
a keen emotion, for its .plenties arc very rare." 

in rid. 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

“ Worthy of Lady Lindsay's high reputation, which 

it will tend to enhance.The verse is chaste, 

melodious, and stately.”— Yorkshire Herald. 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

14 No one will read this graceful poem without taking 
an interest in St. Hubert's name and memory.** 

Scotsman. 


THE PRAYER of ST. SCHOLASTICA 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

44 These tales are told with grace and spirit.* The 

Knitter,’ suggested by a mining disaster, is a beau¬ 
tiful aiul pathet ic ballad.”— Glasgow Herald. 


THE APOSTLE of the ARDENNES. 

By LADY LINDSAY. 

“ In ‘The AposUe of the Ardennes ’ one of the most 
accomplished of our living writers has written a 
I benutiful poem.’’— Lady’t Pictorial, • ... 


London: BEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TBtTBNER & CO., Limited 
P aternoster House, Charing Cross Boad, W.C. 

, Digitized by 


JAV tV W.. All JVq 

d, W.C. ¥ 
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The Literary Week. 

Tars week, in a Fiction Supplement, we attempt to keep 
pace with the extraordinary issue (from a numerical point of 
view) of new novels this autumn. It remains but an 
attempt. In the last four days we have received thirty- 
one additional volumes of new fiction, besides several dozen 
bulky tales for boys and girls. 


Mr. W. E. Henley has written for the December number 
of the Pall Mull Magazine a sketch of II. L. Stevenson, 
which gives, we understand, a new and unconventional view 
of Stevenson. 

“Georcik Dowlas,” the name which appears on the 
title-page of The Douse with the Green Shutters, a new 
Scottish novel of considerable power, is the pseudonym of 
Mr. G. B. Brown, late of Balliol College, Oxford.. 


novel, and of a review. You cannot easily master, still 
less carry about with you, guide-books to every country, 
educational handbooks, medical dictionaries, scientific 
encyclopaedias, guides to art, business, amusement, health, 
literature, and theatrical matters. Was it possible, wit bin 
a single volume, to take in the most useful charactenstics 
of all these, to construct such a guide to life!' The notion 
had been suggested to me by a remark of my wife’s, made 
when we were discussing the question of the value and 
amusing quality of Who's Who, the well-known book of 
reference to contemporary biography. “ Why not Tt’Ant’s 
What ? ” said Mrs. Quilter, and I turned over in my mind 
what such a title would imply. 


The two lectures by Dr. Adolf Harnack, Professor of 
Church History in the University, Berlin, entitled 
“ Monasticism : Its Ideals and History ” and “ The Con¬ 
fessions of St. Augustine ’’ will shortly be published together 
in one volume. The translation has been made by Messrs. 
E. E. Kellett and F. H. Marseille. 


Mr. Charles Marriott, author of The Column , has 
almost finished a new novel. Mr. Marriott, who, as we 
have before stated, was formerly a dispenser, has now adopted 
writing as a profession, and lives in Cornwall, near, if not 
at, the locality where the scene of The Colunfn was laid. 


“Litas Maeet’s” History 0 } Sir Richard Gal mady has 
had a very successful sale. In the new edition of this novel 
it will be found that the author has omitted a certain scene. 


The November number of Current Literature , an American 
publication, has an article on Mrs. Meynell, in which appear 
nine of her poems, well enough known. Set in the midst 
of these, as if also copied from her volume, are two 
verses, entitled “ On What Sea ? ” which will be quite new 
to Mrs. Meynell’s readers in both England and America, and 
of which it is certain that she never wrote a line. A quota¬ 
tion would justify the disclaimer, but space forbids. What 
might be a little entertaining would be to know how this 
curious fly got into the amber. There have been several 
instances of the same sort of spurious attribution of late in 
Transatlantic magazines. It is bad enough when a poet has 
his early work revived against his will; but the case is 
worse when he is discredited by work which at no crudest 
stage of his career could he have produced. 


It is not often that the publisher of a book also writes 
the dedication. The new edition of Mr. Lane’s beautiful 
issue of Gilbert White’s Selbnrne contains this: “To 
A. E. L. in commemoration of August 13, 1898, this edition 
is dedicated by the Publisher.” 


To a Daily Chronicle interviewer Mr. Harry Quilter 
“ chatted ” about What's What , the new annual. Said Mr. 
Quilter, among other things : 

The main idea was to construct a volume which should 
exclude the need of others—that is, combine in itself the 
advantages of a book of reference—of all such books—of a 


Dr. Christopher Nyrop, “a Romance philologist of 
high European reputation,” some time ago brought his 
learning to bear on 1 he Kiss and Its History. The treatise 
has gone through two editions in Denmark, and has been 
translated into German, Swedish, and Russian. It is now 
to appear in English. 


Ik Tolstoy is not widely known in this country, it is not 
the fault of the publishers. A few weeks ago we com¬ 
mented on the issue of the first two volumes of Tolstoy’s 
collected works, translated by Mrs. Garnett, and published 
by Mr. Heinemann. This week we have received the first 
volume, Sevastopol and other Military Tates , of another com¬ 
plete edition, translated by Mr. and Mrs. Maude, and 
published by Mr. Grant Richards. Mr. Maude, in a preface 
of several pages, gives incidentally an account of the way a 
German translator handled the inscription to Aaaa Kareniaa 
—“ Vengeance is mine : I will repay.” That inscription was 
written by Tolstoy in the eccle-iastical Slavonic used by the 
Russian Church. Having an inkling of the first word, and 
misled by the sound of the Slavonic Az (which means /), the 
translator produced this rendering—“ Revenge is sweet; I 
play the ace.” 


When Green’s Short History of the English People was 
published there was a general feeling among reviewers that 
he had not carried out his plan after 1060. In the volume 
of his Letters, reviewed on another page, Green gives this 
explanation : 


The truth was that when I reached 1 GOO I had to face 
the fact that the book must have an end, and that I must 
end it in about 800 pp. Something had to be thrown over¬ 
board, and I deliberately chose “ Literature,” not because 
Dryden or Pope or Addison or Wordsworth were strange 
to me, for I knew them better than the earlier men, and 
have much that I want to say about them, but because it 
seemed to me that after 1000 literature ceased to stand in 
the forefront of national characteristics, and that Science, 
Industry, &c., played a much greater part. 
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Vor,. I., No. 1. Samhmn is the organ of the Irish Literary 
Theatre. Its first issue (Unwin, (id.) contains editorial 
paragraphs by W. B. Yeats headed “ Windlestraws,” an 
account of the Literary Theatre by Mr. George Moore, and 
other matter. The bulk of the number is occupied by a 
play, printed in Irish, by l)r. Douglas Hyde, and an English 
translation of it by Lady Gregory. The play is called 
“ The Twisting of the Rope,” and it takes us back to a small 
merrymaking in the farmhouse of a woman named Maurya 
a hundred years ago. The rivalry between Hanrahan, an 
indigent bard, and Sheamus O’Hearan for the hand of 
Oona, Maurya’s daughter, is the motive of the piece. 
Maurya is afraid for her daughter, who is showing signs 
of succumbing to the fascinations of the wastrel poet in 
another part of the room. Maurya’ discusses him with a 
neighbour: 

Maurya. —Bad luck to the vagabond ! It is well I 
know what sort he is, because there was a kind of friend¬ 
ship between myself and the first husband I had, and it’s 
often I heard from poor Diarmuid—the Lord have mercy 
on him !—what sort of person he was. He was a school¬ 
master down in Connacht, but he used to have every trick 
worse than another, ever making songs he used to be, and 
drinking whiskey and setting quarrels afoot among the 
neighbours with his share of talk. They say there isn’t a 
woman in the five provinces that he wouldn’t deceive. He 
is worse than Donal na Greina long ago. But the end of 
the story is that the priest routed him out of the parish 
altogether; he got another place then, and followed on at 
the same tricks until he was routed out again, and another 
again with it. Now he has neither place nor house nor 
anything, but he to be going the country, making songs 
and getting a night’s lodging from the people; nobody 
will refuse him, because they are afraid of him. He’s a 
great poet, and maybe he’d make a raun on you that 
would stick to you for ever, if you were to anger him. 

SriEET.A.—God preserve us, but what brought him in 
to-night ? 

Maurya.— He was travelling the country and he heard 
there was to be a dance here, and he came in because he 
knew us; he was rather great with my first husband. It 
is wonderful how he is making out his way of life at all, 
and he with nothing but his share of songs. They say 
that there is no place that he’ll go to that the women 
don’t love him and that the men don’t hate him. 

Siieela. —And couldn’t you put him out i ' 

Maurya. —I could. There’s no person here to help him 
unless there would be a woman or two ; but he is a great 
poet, and he has a curse that would split the trees and that 
would burst the stones.’ They say the seed will rot in the 
ground and the milk go from the cows when a poet like 
him makes a curse, if a person routed him out of the 
house; but if he were once out. I’ll go bail that I wouldn’t 
let him in again. 


Vol. I., No. 1. This time it is the Commentntor. Inas¬ 
much as it is published in 32nd-street, New York, at 10 
cents, the editor is, perhaps, well advised in remarking that 
“We do not expect to set the Thames afire.” The Com- 
mediator is small and modern, and has been “planned to 
circulate mainly among the literary and art lovers.” The 
editor continues: 

The Commentator will be open to the author-thinker 
who has something worth saying, and to the man whose 
MSS. no editor has dared to publish. 

It is better to make comedy out of tragedy than a farce 
from a comedy. 

Life is a comedy. 

We love life, aud believe the Commentator will live long 
enough to learn the art of making good use of its voice. 

No, we do not expect to set the Thames afire. 

We are not reformers. 

In a word, the Commentator is the organ of nonconformity 
in Emerson’s sense. Already it is parting its sheep from its 
goats, for we read : “ The correspondent who doubted our 
correctness in saying ‘ Life is a comedy ’ and the man who 
asked ‘ What does non-conformity mean ? ’ had better not 


subscribe—because they wouldn’t understand ‘big words’ 
and might want their money back. P.S. We have respect¬ 
fully referred them to the New York Journal." 


Mr. Harry Furniss, whose reminiscences will shortly 
be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, thinks the world may 
be indebted to him for Peter Ibbetson and Trilby. Writing 
in Harper's Mayazine under the title “ Confessions of a 
Caricaturist,” he thus refers to his acquaintance with 
Du Maurier : 

It is a curious fact that I really never had a seat allotted 
to me at the Punch table—I always sat in Du Maurier’s, 
except on the rare occasions when he came to the dinner, 
when I moved np one. It was always a treat to have 
Du Maurier at “the table.” He was by far and away the 
cleverest conversationalist of his time I ever met—his 
delightful repartees were so neat and effective, and his 
daring chaff and his criticisms so bright and refreshing. . . . 

Du Maurier’s extremely clever conversation struck me 
the moment I joined the staff of Punch. As I went part 
of his way to Hampstead, we sometimes shared our cab, 
and in one of these journeys I mentioned my conviction 
that he, in my miud, was a great deal more than a 
humorous artist, and if he would only take np the pen 
seriously the world would be all the more indebted to him. 
He told me that Mr. James had for some time said nice 
things of a similar character. 

About ten days afterwards I received a letter saying that 
my conversation had had an effect upon him, and that he 
was starting his first novel. So perhaps the world is really 
indebted to me, indirectly, for the pleasure of reading 
Peter Ibbetson and Trilby. The fact is. that he had, with 
Burnand and myself, just visited Paris—the first time he 
had set foot in the gay city since his youth. Many things 
he saw had impressed him, and Peter Ibbetson was the 
result. 

During the Paris visit (how were Mr. Burnand, Du Maurier, 
and Mr. Furniss spared from Fleet-street together ?) Du 
Maurier amused his companions by excitedly pointing out 
no fewer than three houses in which he declared he was 
born. 


Mr. H kink Manx’s promised series of French romances is 
begun this week with the issue of De Stendhal’s La 
Chartreuse de Par me. The volume is in large octavo, and 
is most delicately produced in a blue and gold cover. Of 
Stendhal Mr. Maurice Hewlett writes : 

He was of your rare, slow-digesting order of genius, 
a writer who thought to excess, whose invention was pent 
up, whose power of production was conditioned by that, 
whose fastidiousness was extreme. It was but seldom 
that his conception found him high-spirited enough to 
combat all this; but when it did, as once it did, his 
audacity catches the breath. Put another way, it was but 
seldom that his critical faculty was drugged by a great 
theme; but when it was, the immortal part of him, 
unlitued aud unhooded, towered high. You may take it 
that two ideas moved him profoundly—Italy and Napoleon. 
In L'Abbesse de Castro he had the fir<t, in Le lioui/e et Noir 
the second; but in La Chartreuse de Parme he bad both, 
and produced what I soberly believe to be the greatest 
novel of Franco. 

A portrait of Stendhal forms the frontispiece to this 
translation by Lady Mary Loyd, aud the four illustrations 
in colour are charming in their delicacy. This series is 
under the editorship of Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


What is the “unit system” of publishing? It is ex¬ 
plained, and it will shortly be put into practice on a large 
scale, by Mr. Howard Wilford Bell, one of the youngest of 
our publishers. The unit system was adopted thirty-four 
years ago by a Leipzig publisher, and it consists in fixing 
the price of a book by the number of pages it contains. It 
is therefore particularly applicable to series of books in 
which the volumes vary in size. Mr. Bell proposes to issue 
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a great number of standard books on the unit system. The 
unit is twenty-five pages, and the price per unit £d. or 2d. 
per 100 pages. The paper cover will cost Id. in addition to 
the cost of the total number of units, the cloth binding will 
be 5d. additional, the leather binding lOd. additional. The 
price of the single volume, therefore, will be regulated by 
the number of units it contains. The series proposed by 
Mr. Bell will be called the U nit Library, and it will embrace 
good books of all kinds. It will aim to meet a want which 
Mr. W. Laird Clowes thus stated in the July number of the 
Fortnightly Review : “ What I desire to see in every book¬ 
shop in the English-speaking world is a series of shelves 
from which, no matter what his tastes may be, the prowling 
reader or student may carry away the best books of the 
universe—not ‘the hundred best books,’ but all the best 
books save a few of the more recent—at a cost per volume 
not much more than is ordinarily paid for a cigar or a 
glass of sherry.” A good format will, of course, be vital 
to the success of such a series, and the specimen page 
we have received encourages the hope that this impor¬ 
tant condition will be fulfilled. In size the books will Ire 
4^ by 61 inches. The prices will vary according to the 
volume, but taking 2.‘>0 pages as the equipment of an 
average volume, it will sell at (id. net (inclusive of a strong 
paper cover), at lOd. net in cloth, and Is. :5d. net in leather. 
The same design upon all classes of books and upon the 
three bindings will make the series recognisable. A cheerful 
crimson is to be the uniform colour of the three bindings. 
We shall await the result of this experiment with interest. 
The preliminary list of a hundred books which are to be in¬ 
cluded in the series lacks nothing of variety. We clip a 
section of it at random : 

Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography. 

Herman Melville’s Typee. 

Familiar Letters of James Howell. 

White’s Natural History of Selborue. 

Strutt’s Sports aud Pastimes. 

Dumas’ Three Musketeers. 

Washington Irving’s Alhambra. 

Wesley’s Journal. 

Chronicles of Froissart (Berners’ translation). 

Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

Le Sage’s Gil Bias. 

Evelyn’s Diary. 

The Poems of Burns. 

Cuthbert Bede’s Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green. 

Observations of Sir Bichard Hawkins. 

Miss Mitford’s Our Village. 

Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac. 

Poe’s Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 

Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 

De Quincey’s Essays. 

Arthur Young’s Travels in France. 

Sir Thomas Browne’s Vulgar Errors. 

Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiamo. 

The series will be jointly edited by Mr. W. L. Clowes and 
Mr. A. R. Waller. The books will be unabridged, and will 
contain of editorial matter only bibliographical, biographical, 
and encyclopedic notes. 


Mr. H. Milbern writes to us asking whether any of 
our readers, by any chance, can provide him with the 
author’s name and the context of the following lines ? He 
found them in an old notelmok, and had an idea they were 
Verlaine's, but is unable to discover them in any published 
edition of his works : 

Sous un ciel tenebreux 

Claquant, les arbres sout nus : et par l’eparses an'es 
Ils volent, fantomes, les feuilles mortes, fuyant la chasse 
D’une brise glaciate, sans jour et sans odeur, qui passe 
Questeur funest, questant toujours de larmes et d’orage 
Une fosse des delices oil restent flours disodorces. 


A correspondent sends us what we cannot but think 
s a particularly large and fine mare’s nest in the way of 


plagiarism; and it may perhaps serve a useful purpose if 
we print his charge. Referring to our remark a few weeks 
ago .that perhaps Robert Buchanan was “ the poet of the 
greatest number of lines in the nineteenth century ” our 
correspondent suggests that Buchanan was indebted to his 
poetical contemporaries and predecessors for his exceptionally 
copious outflow of language and ideas. He has been 
struck with the close similarity of many of his passages to 
those of other poets on the same subjects, and adduces two 
examples taken from his “ Justinian ” : 

To those fair elements whence first I came— 

Water and earth and air—-I shall return. 

Buchanan. 

To the elements it came from 
Everything will return— 

Our bodies to earth, 

Our blood to water, 

Heat to fire, 

Breath to air. 

Matthew Arnold, “Empedocles on Etna.” 

Buchanan’s appeared first in the Contemporary Review 
during 1830; Matthew Arnold’s in 1849, in his earliest 
volume. 

Again: 

By dint of such sweet scholarship, 

A pedant in the lore of love. 

“ The Lover’s Devotion,” by V., “Monthly Review,” 1829. 

Since never teacher could be tenderer. 

He did not miss the lore of love itself. 

Buchanan. 

Of course the idea of things returning to the four elements is 
common property, and the “ lore of love ” likewise. 


“ C. K. S.,” of the Sphere , has intelligence of a monument 
erected to a wife in the little village of Crondall, near 
Farnham, bearing the inscription : 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 


Sitdents of Mr. Meredith’s novels will do well to file 
Mr. R. Maynard Leonard’s article in the November New 
Liberal Review on “Politics in George Meredith’s Novels,” 
though it cannot be said that the political allusions are 
many or important. Beauchamp's Career is Mr. Meredith’s 
only real political novel, and it is taken up with election¬ 
eering rather than legislation. In the same number Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn writes on Sir Richard Calmady. He points 
out that the book is eloquent of its Kingsley origin, and is 
thoroughly English in its setting. Mr. Gwynn quotes 
admirably from Lucas Malet’s descriptive passages. On the 
sinister aspects of the book he takes this line : 

It just conies to this: Are all things to be written on 
the assumption that girls will read them ? If so, there is 
an end at once of the stories which will most powerfully 
exercise the adult intelligence. For, let it be observed, 
the humiliation which overtakes Richard Calmady is one 
that few men would have felt. I do not mean the public 
humiliation of insult, but the lasting sense that he had 
desecrated his own ideal. There is sn implied austerity 
in the moral standard by which he judges himself—an 
unwillingness to excuse any lapse from his self-appointed 
code. Practically, as I have said before, the philosophy of 
the book is Charles Kingsley’s philosophy, but applied by 
a woman from a woman’s standpoint, and carrying with 
it a reference to the ideal figure not of a man but of a 
woman, disciplined by suffering, acquiescent, but not 
broken, a true pattern of human nobleness. 

Adding : “ Even when it is morbid and most horrible, the 
book never fails to exhilarate, and that is perhaps the touch¬ 
stone of what is permissible in art.” Exhilarate ? Is 
that is the best word ? 
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Mr. Hughes-Hallett, the dramatic critic of the Pilot, 
makes an amusing suggestion concerning “ The Last of the 
Dandies,” which as a play is sadly defective, though 
interesting as a panorama. He says : “ While enjoying 
thoroughly this picture of life and manners, and lamenting 
the absence of human interest, an idea occurred to me. 
What if Mr. Beerbohm Tree were to change the play, 
recast the company, and produce ‘Money’ with this 
scenery and these dresses. Very little alteration would be 
necessary. What a treat it would be ! Then at last would 
be silenced the voices that are so often raised against Lord 
Lytton’s fine comedy, because it would be clear to every¬ 
one that the reason why Sir John Vesey seems an 
exaggeration nowadays, and Evelyn is found to bore, and 
Blount is too slow and Stout too fast, and Clara strikes an 
artificial note, lies in the fact that the play deals with a 
certain period, and that when modernised the characters 
become absurd.” 


To the current number of the Cornhill Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett contributes some interesting recollections of 
Cardinal Newman. Certain books Newman always kept 
upon his study table. They were the edition of Gibbon 
with the notes of Guizot and Milman, Dellinger’s Heitlen- 
Ihum und ■ludenthum , almost always the copy of Athanasius 
which had belonged to Bossuet, and which contained in the 
margin notes in the handwriting of the great bishop, the 
“ last of the Fathers,” as Newman delighted to call him. 


Bibliographical. 

One would like to see that selection from Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems which, according to the Daily News, Mr. William 
Sharp has made specially for the Tauchnitz series. It must 
needs be more acceptable than the Selections from the Poetical 
II'or A* published in this country fourteen years ago. I have 
always understood that that anthology was compiled by the 
poet himself, and we know that poets are not always good 
judges of their own performances. Moreover, in preparing 
such a volume the predilections of the public should be 
taken into account. The poet should select, not to please 
himself, but, in the first place, to please his admirers. I do 
not mean to sify that Lord Tennyson, for example, should 
have issued selections from his works consisting mainly of 
such pieces as “ The May Queen,” “ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” and so forth ; but I do think that in these 
cases attention should be paid first to the general consensus 
of educated opinion, and not entirely or principally to the 
personal preferences of the poets selected from. 

The new English versions of La Chartreuse de Parme 
and of Salammbo —by Lady Mary Lpyd and Mr. J. W. 
Matthews respectively — will, of course, be generally 
welcome. It need scarcely be said, however, that transla¬ 
tions of these works are by no means new to the English 
public. Of Salammbo there have been, during the past 
decade, at least three English renderings—an anonymous 
one, printed in 1880 ; one by M. French Sheldon (last 
issued in 1893); and one by J. S. Chartres (third edition, 
1899). The Chartreuse of Parma, translated by E. P. 
Robins, and fitted with thirty etchings, was published by 
Mr. Sraithers in three volumes at the end of 1896. Mr. 
Grant Richards will follow up Salammbo with a version of 
Murger’s Vie de Boheme, entitled The Latin Quarter. Mr. 
Vizeteby published in 1886 an illustrated translation called 
The Bohemians of the Latin Quarter. Since then, there 
have been the renderings published by Messrs. Gibbings and 
Messrs. Downey in June and November, 1895, respectively. 

The Mr. Henry Van Dyke who is to give us a work called 
The Ruling Passion (surely an old book-title ?) is, I take 
for granted, the American writer so-named who is best 


known over here by a volume on the subject of Tennyson 
and his works (1890). That volume had some interesting 
features, notably the list of the poet’s Biblical quotations 
and allusions. Since then, Mr. Van Dyke has published 
over here two other contributions to the belles letlres — 
Little Rivers .- a Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness (1895 
and 1896), and The Builders and Other Poems (1897). In 
a more serious vein were Straight Sermons to Young Men 
(1893), The Christ Child in Art (1893), The t/ospel for an 
Age of Doubt (1890), and so forth. 

It is a little curious that Mr. Howard Bell should have 
singled out for reproduction Dr. Doran’s old book on 
Monarchs Retired from Business. This dates back to 1857, 
and has not, I think, been reprinted within the last twenty 
years at least, during which time, however, there have been 
two new issues of Her Majesty's Servants and one of the 
Memories of our Oreat Towns. Doran was much read in 
his day. He had a happy knack at titles. One remembers 
especially his Table Traits, his Knights and their Dags, and 
his Mann and Manners at the Court of Florence. He wrote 
an easy style, and did something towards popularising, and 
thus diffusing, knowledge. 

Apropos to Mr. McColl’s promised new translation of the 
Exemplary Novels of Cervantes, it iB worth noting that a 
reprint of James Mabbe’s version, which dates from 1640, 
was issued by Messrs. Gibbings in two small volumes only 
last year. A translation of the Novels, undertaken by 
Mr. Walter K. Kelly, made its appearance in 1881. 

Mr. Aylmer Maude, in his preface to Tolstoy’s Sevastopol, 
as translated by him, gives a sketch of the early years of 
Tolstoy, who, as a youth, lived with his aunt, “ a grande 
dame, moving in and receiving the ‘best’ society.” Of 
this lady Tolstoy wrote in “ My Confession ” that, “ herself 
the purest of women, she always told me there was nothing 
she so desired for me as an intimacy with a married woman. 
4 Rien ne forme un homme comme nne liaison avec one 
femme comme il taut.’ ” Herein the aunt was but putting 
into a single sentence the contents of whole pages in 
Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son. Chesterfield, if I 
remember rightly, nowhere explicitly advises his son to 
have liaisons with grandes dames, but that is certainly the 
pith and marrow of his teaching on the subject of manner 
and deportment. Speaking of the Due de Richelieu (1752, 
O.S.), Chesterfield says : “ Women alone formed and raised 
him. . . . These early connections with women of the first 
distinction gave him those manners, graces, and address 
which you see he has.” 

I have had time only to glance through Mr. Arthur 
Stanley’s collection of Patriotic Song, just published ; but l 
observe in one of the Notes a singular inaccuracy. In the 
body of the book Mr. Stanley reprints Tennyson’s “ Hands 
all Round” and a couple of stanzas with the refrain 
“ Britons, hold your own.” Of these two pieces he says in 
the Notes that they “appeared in the Examiner in 1852.” 
This is not the case. The version of “ Hands all Round ” 
which Mr. Stanley gives figured originally in 7 ires ins and 
Other Poems (1885); only the first of the three stanzas 
dates back to 1852. As for the “ Britons, hold your own ” 
stanzas, they are sections 3 and 4 of the poet’s “ Ode on the 
(Opening of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition,” which was 
included in the volume called Lncksley Hall Sixty Years 
After (1886). 

Do people still read Vathelc? The publishers seem to 
think so, for, though it was reprinted twice last year by 
Messrs. Greening and Messrs. Gibbings respectively, Messrs. 
Methuen are now including it in their “Little Library.” 
That library is also to comprise A Little Book of Light 
I erse, the editorship of which has been undertaken, very 
appropriately, by Mr. Anthony C. Deane, one of the 
brightest of “ our literary lightweights.” But what a mass 
of material he will have to select from ! 
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“ A Jolly Vivid Man.” 

Letters of John Richard Green. Edited by Leslie Stephen. 

(Macmillan. 15s. net.) 

Gtuse.v had temperament and personal magnetism. Those 
elusive qualities hide in his letters and diaries, but the testi¬ 
mony of his friends to their presence is unanimous. That 
of Tennyson is the most direct and the best remembered. 
“ You’re a jolly, vivid man,” the poet said to Green, “ and I’m 
glad to have known you; you’re as vivid as lightning.” 
Jolly is hardiy the epithet we should have chosen for this 
eager, single-minded, unresting worker, this battler against 
disease, whose force of will and enthusiasm for his work, 
in Sir Lauder Brunton’s opinion, “ kept him alive for 
two years longer than any doctor would have thought 
possible.” But vivid was certainly one of his epithets. Mr. 
Bryce, who heard him preach, recalls “ the fiery little figure 
in the pulpit, with its thin face and bright black eyes ”; 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward gives this picture of him in his 
last years : “ There in the corner of the sofa sat the thin, 
wasted form, life flashing from the eyes, breathing from the 
merry or eloquent lips, beneath the very shadow and seal of 
death—the eternal protesting life of the intelligence. . . . 
There was in him a perpetual eagerness, an inexhaustible 
power of knowledge, that were ever putting idler or emptier 
minds to shame.” He was a man of rare intellectual 
agility. He could “squeeze all the juice out of a news¬ 
paper in a few minutes,” says Mr. Bryce, who also tells 
how once, when travelling abroad, they reached the town 
of Troyes early in the morning. Green explored it. 
“ darting hither and thither through the streets, like a dug 
following a scent ” : 

In two hours the work was done. In the afternoon the 
party started for Bale, reached it late, and went to bed. 
Green brought down to breakfast next morning an article 
upon Troyes, describing its characteristics, and tracing its 
connection with the Counts of Champagne during some 
centuries. He then walked with his friends through Bale ; 
and Green, on the spur of the moment, gave them an 
equally vivid history of the town, though he was seeing 
, both places for the first time, and had made no special 
preparation. “ He could apparently have done the same 
for any other town in Prance or the Rhineland.” 

Green was a born historian. Boy or man he never 
doubted his destiny. “ My line and calling,” he wrote 
to Mr. Freeman, “ is to English history,” and the com¬ 
position of the Short History of the English People was the 
main task of his life. Its extraordinary success only urged 
him to further efforts. This little fiery, vivid man had 
grit. “ People are beginning to comprehend that what I 
will to do, I do,” he wrote to Mr. Boyd Dawkins in early 
life. And his life proved that what he willed to do, he 
did do. 

Every penny he spent he earned. For many years he 
contributed regularly to the Saturday Review. On one 
occasion he wrote three articles in thirty-six hours. One 
was a review of a volume by Mr. Freeman, a second a 
“ light middle,” while a third dealt with the history of an 
English town. He had no particular advantages in life. 
His father, who died when he was fourteen, was the son of 
a tailor. The future historian was sent at eight years of 
age to Magdalen College School. He lived with his aunt, 
who was married to a Mr. Castle, a hatter in the High 
Street. The child was father to the man. When he was 
thirteen he read in a shop window Lord John Russell’s 
Durham letter upon the “ Papal Aggression.” He saw the 
absurdity of the agitation, and condemned the abortive 
persecution of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act so vigorously as 
to incur the wrath of his uncle. The uncle forbade the 
house to him, and was only reconciled on condition of future 
silence upon the irritating topic. Green rose to the head 


of the Magdalen College School, was put under the care of 
a private tutor, read Gibbon from end to end, won an open 
scholarship at Jesus College, wrote for the Oxford Chronicle 
on “ Oxford in the Last Century,” planned a history of the 
Church of England, and then, attracted by the teaching of 
F. I). Maurice, he, “in a fit of religious enthusiasm,” 
decided to take orders. 

As a clergyman in the East End and at Hoxton he did 
not spare himself. He laboured among his people, and the 
time he could spare from them he spent at the British 
Museum. He had pluck—physical as well as moral. One 
incident of this period stands out. It was in 1866, when 
cholera was raging. During his visits to infected houses he 
found a man dangerously ill in an upper room. Some big 
draymen in the street refused to help. Green tried to carry 
the man downstairs, but he was unequal to the effort, and 
the two fell from the top to the bottom of the stairs together. 

Green was a clergyman, chiefly in the East End, for nine 
years. It is plain from his Letters that he found no sure 
rest within the Anglican fold. Soon after he had taken 
orders he resolved that if he should be unable at any time to 
use the words of the litany, “ Christ, have mercy upon us,” 
with perfect sincerity, he would abandon the clerical career. 

In time he did abandon the clerical career : he also resigned 
the librarianship of Lambeth, which Archbishop Tait had 
conferred upon him. In 1864 he wrote thus to Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins: “Everything seems slipping from under me— 
faith, doctrine, all becoming unreal. Men talk of me as a 
‘ rising ’ clergyman, and little know how near Deism I • 
am drifting.” A rational religion seemed to him possible 
in the present day as it never had been, “but we can 
only reach it by flinging to the owls and the bats these 
old and effete ‘ theologies ’ of the world’s childhood.” The 
spiritual life of the Mystics appealed strongly to him, and in 
the union of Mysticism with freedom of thought and inquiry, 
he was persuaded, would be found the faith of the future. 

But references to Green’s religious views have to be 
searched for diligently in his Letters. Many of them are of 
“ monstrous dimensions.” It is only the very busy man, or 
perhaps only the man who feels deeply, who can write letters 
as long as a magazine article to his friends. Here is an 
interesting passage of criticism. The book referred to is 
Mr. T. L. K. Oliphant’s Sources of Standard English : 

His praise of Morris’s poetry as a specimen of good 
English is fair enough; but then it should be remembered 
that Morris dealt wholly with outer scenes or definite 
actions, which are easily expressed in common English 
words. It is when one comes to the finer and more abstract 
side of things that the pinch oomes. But I own that the 
reason why I stand a little on my guard as to the 
“ English ” restoration which is going on is that I am 
afraid we may lose through it certain elements of beauty 
in style which the mixed texture of our present speech 
gives us. In Shakespeare’s famous burst about “ mercy ” 
in the “Merchant of Venice” line follows line in the 
simplest English ; but when he wishes to heighten his tone 
at the close it is interesting to see how we get lines full of 
Latinisms: 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. 

I only quote this because it so ex ictly expresses, as it 
seems to me, the musical value of Eatinisms in English 
style, their value as alternatives, and their curious faculty 
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(perhaps from their mere length) of heightening the tone 
and giving majesty to a sentence. What Old English 
seems to me to lack is the Greek power of constructing 
a “ long resounding line,” and I believe that the musical 
instinct of people’s ears, craving for greater dignity of 
structure and expression, has had much to do with the 
introduction of Latinisms. 

For an example of Green’s more vigorous style we may 
quote his account of the famous passage between the Bishop 
of Oxford and Huxley. 

On Saturday morning I met Jenkins going to the 
Museum. We joined company, and he proposed goiug to 
Section D, the Zoology, &c., “ to hear the Bishop of 
Oxford smash Darwin.” “ Smash Darwin! Smash the 
Pyramids,” said I, in great wrath, and muttering some¬ 
thing about “ impertiuenee,” which caused Jenkins to 
explain that “ the Bishop was a first-class in mathematics, 
you know, and so has a right to treat on scientific matters,” 
which of course silenced my cavils. Well, when Prof. 
Draper had ceased his hour aud a half of nasal Yankeeism, 
up rose “ Sammivel,” and proceeded to act the smasher; 
the white chokers, who were abundant, cheered lustily, 
a sort of “ Pitch it iuto him ” cheer, and. the smasher got 
so uproarious as to pitch into Darwin’s friends—Darwin 
being smashed, and especially Prof. Huxley. Still the 
white chokers cheered, and the im isher rattled on. “ He 
had been told that Prof. Huxley had said that he didn’t 
see that it mattered much to a man whether his grand¬ 
father was an ape or not. Let the learned Professor speak 
for himself,” and the like. Which being ended—and let 
me say that such rot never fell from episcopal lips before— 
arose Huxley, young, cool, quiet, sarcastic, scientific in 
fact and in treatment, he gave his lordship such a smashing 
as he may meditate on with profit over his port at 
Cuddesdon. 

The volume has been edited by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who 
has brought to the task a sympathetic, yet detached, interest 
in his subject that gives to the work a distinction uncommon 
in modern biographies. Following Mr. Colvin’s example in 
the Vailima Letters, Mr. Stephen has written for the four 
sections into which the book is divided introductory narra¬ 
tives in explanation of Green’s position during successive 
periods of his life. These are models of biography iu 
miniature. Bat in regard to the Letters themselves we 
should have liked a more rigorous standard of exclusion. 
The aim of the editor of a volume of letters should be to 
compel the reader to read every word. Once begin to skip, 
and interest slackens. Given a good book—well digested, 
well planned, well written—there is only one way to read it 
—word for word. Who wants to skip Matthew Arnold, or 
Renan ? There are some letters in this volume that are 
valueless. One example of Green’s playful mood would 
have sufficed. He was not a good trifier with the pen. 
The letter on page 218 may be taken as a specimen of 
correspondence that is not worth preserving—the letter which 
ends thus: “ Oh, Olga, I weep; but farewell, one long, last, 
laster, longer, longest, lastest Fare-better, Fare-best.—Your 
ever and for more ever morer.” Also the fragment on page 
156 signed “ Gone to Pot,” and the letter on page 5 ho with 
its—“ Have you a cole-hole (nay, even a coal-scuttle) into 
which I might creep on Saturday even and find a Sabbath’s 
repose.” These letters were written to grown women. An 
editor, too, should surely see that repetitions are avoided. 
Green’s meeting with the American bishop, an excellent 
story, is told on page 322 to Mr. Freeman, and again on page 
325 to Mr. Dawkins. The dimensions of the Palatine Hill 
are compared with the block between St. James’s-street and 
the Haymarket, on page 334 and on page 88H. Again, 
no doubt Green missed Mr. Stopford Brooke when he left 
Florence, but we do not want to be told twice of Mr. 
Brooke’s departure. Small matters possibly, but they just 
make all the difference to the honest reader. 

Green was a consumptive. The winters of his last years 
were spent in that search for sunshine which is life. The 
Riviera, Egypt, Italy, he went the old round, and, through 


all vicissitudes, he never ceased to work to the utmost of 
his strength. Death .overtook him at Mentone. He died 
learning. Many years before he had written : “ I know 
what men will say of me’; they will say, ‘ He died 
learning.’ ” When he was told that the end was inevitable, 
he said : “ I have something to say in my book still which 
I know is worth saying. I feel I could do good work. I 
will make a fight for it.” It has been observed : “To the 
Initiated death is not an evil; it is a gain.” By various 
ways the initiated approach their goal. Green found his 
own way. 


A Miracle in Utopia. 


Erewhon ; nr, Over the Range. Ninth Edition. By 
Samuel Butler. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Ere'nhon Revisited: Twenty Years Later. By Samuel 
Butler. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Tii.s vigour and versatility which Mr. Samuel Butler has 
brought to the pursuit of literature are undeniable. Since 
the first publication of Erewhon, nearly thirty years ago, 
there are few subjects which he has left unassailed. He 
has written on the theory of evolution, and on the place of 
miracle in religion. He has produced a cantata and a solid 
biography of his father, the famous headmaster of Shrews¬ 
bury School. He has studied ait and worship in the 
sanctuaries of Piedmont and the Ticino. He has trans¬ 
lated the Iliad and the Odyssey, and has put forward a 
delightfully paradoxical speculation as to the authorship of 
the latter epic. Like most persons of an ingenious turn of 
mind, he has contributed his share to the obscuring of the 
problems offered by Shakespeare's Sonnets. And through¬ 
out he has succeeded in maintaining a freshness and 
originality of treatment and outlook which enable him to 
compel interest and respect even where he most provokes 
dissent. Nevertheless, we suppose that he is destined to go 
down to posterity as the homo unius libri. Ereivhon occu¬ 
pies and deserves a notable place in the long list of 
apocalyptic works which stretches from Plato’s Republic to 
Campanella’s City of Hod, and from Lord Lytton’s ( ominq 
Race to William Morris’s News from Nowhere. To the 
present re-issue Mr. Butler prefixes an amusing preface, in 
which he describes the genesis and original production of 
the book. He tells us how the scenery of it, with 
its snow-dad ranges and rushing river, was taken from 
that of the Upper Kangitata district of the Canterbury 
province of New Zealand, how Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
rejected the book on the advice of Mr. George Meredith, 
who was then acting as reader for them, and, with a curious 
naivete, how considerations of copyright have now led him 
to add some sixty pages to the primitive text when, upon 
purely literary grounds, he would sooner have expunged as 
many. He has perhaps done an even more audacious thing 
in adding to Erewhon, what is frequently so disastrous, a 
sequel. In this case, however, the audacity is justified, for 
Erewhon Revisited is in many ways the better book of the 
two. As Mr. Butler himself points out, it can at least claim 
to be an organic whole, whereas Ereuhon, witty and enter¬ 
taining as it was, undeniably rambled. It had a more serious 
defect in a constant shifting of the Utopian point of view. 
To follow this some understanding of the philosophy of 
Utopian writing is necessary. Obviously the conditions of 
existence in a Utopia must stand in some kind of intellectual 
relation to those which actually prevail in the real world. 
They may, for instance, hold up an ideal which the 
writer desires to press upon the attention of the real world. 
Or they may offer a satirical and exaggerated picture of the 
follies and inconsistencies of the real world. Or, again, they 
may caricature in a similar spirit, but with a different inten¬ 
tion, the follies and inconsistencies not of the real world but 
of the reformed world which revolutionaries and dreamers 
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would substitute for it. The Republic may stand as a model 
of the first type of Utopia, Swift’s LiHiput for the second, 
the Cloud-cuckoo-land of Aristophanes for the third. But 
it is essential that, if literary unity is to be maintained, a 
Utopia should belong to the same type throughout; 
and it is the weakness of Erewhon that it fails to 
conform to this canon. If we understand Mr. Butler’s 
intentions in the book aright, he is sometimes aiming 
at idealism, sometimes at satire. And the satire, again, 
is sometimes directed against the absurdities of the cur¬ 
rent civilisation, sometimes against those inherent in the 
theories and prophecies of reformers and advanced persons. 
Thus the account of the Musical Banks, with their caste of 
cashiers and their coinage, of which it was thought respect¬ 
able to hold some, and secretly felt to be commercially 
fatal to hold too much, is obviously satire. So is that of 
the sect of tlie Ydgruuitrs and their high goddess, Ydgrun. 
So is that of the Colleges of Unreason, with its Professors 
of Inconsistency and Evasion, and its Professor of Worldly 
Wisdom, who was also President of the Society for" the 
Suppression of Useless Knowledge and for the Completer 
Obliteration of the Past. On the other hand, when the 
Erewhonians are said to punish regularly ill-health with 
imprisonment or fine, while moral offences are treated in 
hospital or by the attentions of a “ straightener,” the 
sting of the satire is surely turned less against society as 
it exists than against Lombroso and his “criminological” 
school of social reformers. And, finally, the law by which 
the introduction of machines into Erewhon was forbidden, 
on the ground of the danger lest in their rapid develop¬ 
ment they should bring man into the same state of subjec¬ 
tion into which he himself has brought the domestic 
animals, is clearly no satire at all, but an ideal paradoxically 
stated but seriously proffered to a machine-ridden age. 

Erewhon Rerisited has the advantage over Erewhon, not 
only of a better-woven plot and a comparative absence of 
digressions, but also of a more single eye in the distribution 
of its satire. It will be remembered that the sojourn of 
Higgs in Erewhon ended with his flight in a balloon before 
the astonished eyes of the king and queen with the girl 
Arowhena Nosnibor. His earlier love, the gaoler’s daughter 
Yram, was left lamenting. (The astounding futility of the 
Erewhonian nomenclature has always amazed us, and now 
Mr. Butler has the impudence to tell us that Arowhena’s 
name was really Nna Haras, while that of her friend 
Mahaina was Enaj Ysteb.) In Erewhon Revisited, Higgs 
returns to the country, and finds, to his amazement, that 
his own personality has become the central point of a new 
religious development among the Erewhonians, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of his departure are already obscured by a cloud 
of myth. Mr. Butler works out his idea with extreme 
ingenuity and an ironical purpose which can hardly fail to 
hit its mark. The name of the new religion was Kun- 
childism. Originally an outgrowth of the popular wonder 
at. the marvel of the balloon, it had been taken up by the 
managers of the Musical Banks to buttress their own falling 
reputation, and organised into a regular cult. Its chief 
priests were Professor Hanky, (loyal Professor of Worldly 
Wisdom at Bridgeford; and Professor Panky, Uoyal Pro- 
fissorof Unworldly Wisdom at the same seat of learning. 
The difference between Hanky and Panky consisted in the 
fact that, while Hanky humbugged everyone except himself, 
PaDky humbugged himself more than anyone else. In the 
myth Higgs was represented as returning with his bride to 
the palace of his father, the Sun, and the balloon had given 
place to a chariot drawn by four black-and-white horses. 
These horses were really, as Hanky knew, some black-and- 
white storks that happened to be circling in the air at the 
moment of Higgs’s departure. But as horses they appeared 
in all pictorial representations of the divine event, and to 
mention storks in this connection would in due time become 
a ^heresy. Moreover, a relic had lately been found, in the 


shape of some miraculously-preserved droppings from one 
of the horses, which had been placed in a gold reliquary. 
When Higgs came to look at this marvel, he found that it 
consisted of some coprolites. He was also much astonished 
to discover how his casual sayings, when in Erewhon, on 
ethical and religious subjects had been elaborated and per¬ 
verted in the sacred books and maxims of the new creed. 
Professor Panky, for instance, who was a critical scholar, 
had a theory on the words “ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.” lie argued 
thus : 


Can yon not see how impossible it is for the Nnnehild, 
or any of the people to whom he declared (as we now 
know, provisionally) that he belonged, could have made 
the forgiveness of his own sins depend on the readiness 
with which he forgave other people ? No man in his 
senses would dream of such a thing. It would be asking 
a supposed all-powerful being not to forgive his sins at 
all, or at best to forgive them imperfectly. No, Yram got 
it wrong. She mistook “ but do not” for “ as we.” The 
sound of the words is very much alike ; the correct read¬ 
ing should obviously bo “Forgive us our trespasses, but 
do not forgive them that trespass against us.” This makes 
sense, and turns an impossible prayer into one that goes 
straight to the heart of every one of us. 

Higgs visits a provincial town and hears the mayor 
counsel a father as to the case of a child who appeared to 
be irretrievably and hopelessly good by nature. He 
advised that she should be taught to lie, and quoted the 
Sunchild to support his view : 

The Sunchild (and here he reverently raised his hat), as 
you may read in Chapter Thirty-one of his Sayings, has 
left us a touching tale of a little boy. who, having cut 
down an apple-tree in his father’s garden, lamented his 
inability to tell a lie. Some commentators, indeed, have 
held that the evidence was so strongly against the boy 
that no lie would have been of any use to him, and that 
his perception of this fact was all that he intended to con¬ 
vey ; but the best authorities take his simple words, “ I 
cannot tell a lie,” in their most natural sense, as being his 
expression of regret at the way in which his education 
had been neglected. 

Under the influence of Sunchildism Deformatories for 
children had been set up everywhere. Higgs inspected one 
of these, and found it ornamented with inscriptions from 
the “Sunchild Sayings.” Over the schoolroom fireplace 
was, “ Resist good, and it will fly from you,” and on the 
facade : 


When tho righteous man turneth away from the 
righteousness that he hath committed, and doeth that 
which is a little naughty and wrong, he will generally be 
found to have gained in amiability what he has lost in 
righteousness. 


The tendencies of Sunchildism as interpreted by Professors 
of Worldly Wisdom and other managers of Musical Banks 
will now be clear. Perhaps the gist of Mr. Butler’s some¬ 
what daring satire will be clear too. In a preface he 
declares himself “ a member of the more advanced wing of 
the English Broad Church,” and states a general theory 
as to the course of development common to all new religions : 


In all cases the times are more or loss out of joint— 
olden faiths are losing their hold on the masses. At such 
times, let a personality appear, strong in itself, and made 
to seem still stronger by association with some supposed 
transcendent miracle, and it will be easy to raise a “ Lo, 
here!” that will attract, many followers. If there be a 
single great, and apparently well-authenticated, miracle, 
others will accrete around it. How, in all religions that 
have so originated, there will follow temples, priests, rites, 
sincere believers, and unscrupulous exploiters of public 
credulity. 

It remains to be said that the narrative interest of 
Erewhon Revisited is far greater than that of Erewhon. 
Naturally, the reappearance of Higgs was likely to introduce 
complications into the now established organisation of Sun 
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childism. One is reminded, by the way, of Clough’s frag¬ 
mentary poem on “The Shadow.” The Musical Bank 
managers were on the point of dedicating a new temple to 
the Suuchild, and it would not do to have the function 
interfered with. So Professor Hanky determined quietly to 
suppress the dedicatee. The latter part of the book is 
mainly occupied with a lively story of the intrigues and 
counter-intrigues which lead to the frustration of this 
attempt. Higgs declares his identity at the dedication 
ceremony, and is hustled out of the way as a harmless 
lunatic. But he finds champions. It turns out that, 
without his knowledge, and cetainly without the knowledge 
of the readers of Erewhon, he had had a child by the 
faithful and unfortunate. Yram. This child is now ranger 
of the royal preserves in the neighbourhood of Sunch’ston. 
There are touching recognitions and forgivenesses. Yram 
and the ranger enter the lists against Hanky, who is con¬ 
victed of eating the strictly preserved royal quails, on the 
pretence that he thought they were landrails, and Higgs is 
enabled to escape once more across the frontier. Sun- 
childism remains dominant, and Hanky, his crime passed 
over, is in due course canonised as a saiut of the church. 
So ends a thoroughly entertaining and not altogether 
unprofitable book. 


Sicily in Letters. 

Hy the Waters nf Sicily. By Norma Lorimer. 

(Hutchinson. 10s. fid. net.) 

Tins, apparently, is one of the innumerable progeny of 
.In kiifllishmimm'* Lore-Letter*. It is really a kind of 
tour in Sicily, illustrated by photographs of Sicilian scenery, 
and strung 'upon a slight story—of course a love-story. 
Equally of course, the book is in epistolary form, the writer, 
however, being (by allegation) a man. Not very masculine, 
however, is the style of the book, which has the merits and 
defects of a woman’s writing. Here is a passage on 
Hyblican honey : 

“I’m very sorry,” she said . . . “but I prefer honey 
made by the bees of to-day. I will taste this, however, 
and give it a chance. Oh! it’s horrid! ” she said, 
making a wry face; “ it tastes like sour vinegar.” 

“You prefer honey made in London, where the bees are 
fed on beer and sugar, and where none of them have ever 
seen a flower in their lives, no doubt ? ” 

“ I suppose I do,” she said. “ Anyhow, I don’t like 
this : it smells like pomade and tastes like vinegar.” 

“The smell is the scent of the asphodels, that have 
always grown on the Hyblican hills ; both the flower and 
the honey are classical.” 

“ Everything is classical here,” she said with a sigh. 
“ I can't even eat a modern breakfast. Did Socrates 
mention fr. sh eggs ? I hope he did.” 

Information so conveyed remains in your mind. But we 
like not the syrupy set descriptions. It is a pleasant and 
interesting record of travel; and the story is merely the 
jam with the powder. 

“ Of the Gently Pleasing Kind.” 

Poem*, ('hiejiy Lyric mid Etyiac. By Arthur Munby. 

(Kegan Paul. 5s.) 

Tins volume is dedicated “To my Friend of Forty Years, 
Austin Dobson.” But it has nothing, nor aims at any¬ 
thing, of Mr. Dobson’s quality. It is one more of the 
many books of verse with a certain moderate grace and 
accomplishment of form, but without originality of sub¬ 
stance or any touch of poetic magic in expression. A cer¬ 
tain gentle tenderness and pensiveness are its pervading 
qualities; while it is direct, clear, and aims at no adorn¬ 


ment of imagery, of which, indeed, it is markedly destitute 
Since imagery always stands in the way of the average 
reader’s comprehension, this is, so far, an element of popu¬ 
larity. Perhaps one of the best poems in the volume is 
“ Haymaking,” of which we quote partially the conclusion : 

Lucy aloft on the wain, with the bay-floods rising about 
her, 

Masters each mounting wave, spreads it and smoothes 
it around; 

Till from her settled throne, from the levelled and per¬ 
fected summit. 

Pausing awhile to gaze timidly over the edge, 

She in a trice slips down by the well-comb’d walls of the 
waggon 

Into my arms, and I lead her at length to the farm. 

Sweet is the full farmyard, for the creatures she loves are 
within it; 

Sweet is the green little garth where she sits milking at 
eve; 

• ••••• • 

Ah, if I win her at last, there will not he aught of 
deserving; 

, She has a treasure to give nr re than I dare to demand 

She will come down to my heart as a lark drops out of the 
heaven 

Into its homely nest, low in the whispering corn. 

These lines (which, by the way, handle pleasingly the 
elegiac metre, which seems to be increasingly popular among 
recent poets) exhibit favourably the qualities we have noted ; 
while the final image is decidedly pretty, if not very original. 
These are poems, in fine, which can neither be blamed nor 
overmuch praised ; of the gently-pleasing kind. 


Mr. Gosse’s “ Ironic Fantasy.” 

Hypolympia. By Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann. 5s.) 

Bv what right does Mr. Gosse label his book “an 
ironic fantasy”? Irony is for a reader to discover f. r 
himself; if he has not the intelligence to discover it, 
he need not lie reading the book, nor will the label 
help him. Both the irony and the fantasy are of a dis¬ 
appointingly ordinary character. Mr. Gosse imagines a 
visit of the gods, exiled and made mortal, to a Lutheran 
island, where they examine the customs of the inhabitants, 
and comment, sometimes in prose and sometimes in verse. 
The machinery, though familiar, offers opportunities for 
caustic wit; but Mr. Gosse does not proceed beyond a cer¬ 
tain mild and stilted facetiousness; while the poetical 
passages are not memorable. One object of Mr. Gosse’s 
satire is the New Poetry ; but there he seems to us to have 
merely missed the chance of being funny. The whole work 
suggests an exercise in Gilbertism by an essentially academic 
mind unwilling to let itself go. Mr. Gosse’s letter to 
Stevenson concerning the English Immortals, where he was 
not standing on his dignity, and not bound in vellum, 
was worth a shelf of Hypolympias. We quote Mr. Gosse’s 
only lyric: 

As I lay on the grass, with the sun in the west, 

A woman went by me, a babe at her breast; 

She kissed it and pressed it, 

She cooed, she caressed it, 

Tben rocked it to sleep in her elbow nest. 

She rocked it to rest with a sad little song— 

How the days were grown short, and the nights grown 
long; 

How love was a rover. 

How summer was over, 

How the winds of winter were shrill and strong. 

“ We must haste,” she sang, “ while the sky is bright. 

While the paths are plain, and the town’s in sight. 

Lest the shadows that watch us 
Should creep up and catch us ; 

For the dead walk here on the grass at night.” 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 

(A SELECTION). 

JUST PUBLISHED. — A Novel, by the Writer of “An 
Englishwoman’s Love-Letters,” entitled 

A MODERN ANTAEUS. 

Crown 8 vo, Gs. 

NEW 6s. NOVELS. J 

THE CAVALIER. A Tale of Life and 

Adventures among the Confederates during the Civil War in the United 
States. By G. W. CABLE. I Just out. | 

“ A vivid and fascinating story, wheroin style and substance alike demand | 
and reward the reading of every"lice.”— Pall Mall Gazette . 

THE ROAD to FRONTENAC. A Novel of 

the Days of the French Occupation of Canada. By SAMUEL MKRWTN. I 
_ [Just out. j 

NEW as 6d. net NOVELS. ' 

UNIFORM WITH “THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR.” 

ANTONIA: A Story of the Early Settle- 

tnents on the Hudson River. By JESSIE VAN ZILE BELDEN. 

[Just out. 

THE GATHERING of BROTHER HILARIUS. 

A Romance of the Time of the Great Pestilence in the 14th Centarv. By 
MICHAEL FAIRLESS. [Just out. 

“ An idyll in prose.A fascinating piece of mediaeval romance.” 

The Times. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of LADY SARAH 

LENNOX, 1745-1820. Daughter of the second Duke of Richmond, and 
successively the wife of Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart., aud of the 
Honourable George Napier. From original documents preserved at 
Melbury; also a Short Political Sketch of the Years 1700 to 1703 by 
Henry Fox, first Lord Holland : and other Manuscripts found at Holland 
House. Edited by the COUNTESS of ILCHESTER and LOUD 
STAVoRDALE. With numerous Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo, 32s. net. _ [Just out. 


JOHN CHINAMAN. By E. H. Parker, 

Professor of Chinese at the Owens College ; Acting Consul-General in 
Cotea, Nov., 1880—Jan.. 1887; Consul in Hainan, 1891-2, 1093-4, aud in 
1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. Largo 
crown 8vo, 8s. net. [Just out. 

This book consists of a series of anecdotes derived from the writer’s own 
personal experience in China, and illustrating the character and customs of 
the Chinese in their social, political, religious, and commercial dealings among 
themselves and with other nationalities. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

LIST. 

KIM. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Illustrated by J. LOCKWOOD KIPL1XG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LETTERS OF 

JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

Fdlted by LESLIE STEPHEN. With 3 Portraits. 

8vo, 15 b. net. 

Times .—“ A necessary and fascinating link between the man and his 

work... ..Admirably edited.None can read Green’s letters without feeling 

with Mr. Stephen that they give ft very vivid piebure of a surprisingly many- 
sided character anti intellect.” 

BY FRED6RIC HARRISON. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

and other American Addresses. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

MABIETTA: A MAID OF VENICE. 

By the AUTHOR of “ELIZABETH and 
her GERMAN GARDEN.” 

THE BENEFACTRESS. 
ROSA N. CAREY. herb of grace. 

AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 

THE SECRET ORCHARD. 

STEPHEN GWYNN. THE OLD KNOWLEDGE. 
ERIC PARKER. 

THE SINNER AND THE PROBLEM. 

A. C. FARQUHARSON. st. nazarius. 

EVELYN SHARP. 

THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 

S. WEIR MITCHELL. CIRCUMSTANCE. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the OLD FOREIGN 

OFFICE. By Sir EDWARD HERTSLET, K.C.B., for many years 
Librarian and Keeper of the Archives of the Foreign Ollice. With Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready next week. 


A DOCTOR in KHAKI. Impressions of 

War and of Hospital Work in South Africa. By FRANCIS FRE¬ 
MANTLE, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.P., late Civil-Surgeon with the South 
African Field Force, ard Assistant Secretary to the War Office Com¬ 
mittee on Army Medical Reorganisation. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 10s. Gd. net._ [Heady next week. 


FINLAND AS IT IS. By Harry De Windt. 

With Map and numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 9s. net. _ [Ready next week. 


THE DAWN of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

A History of Exploration and Geographical Science from the opening of 
the Tenth to the Middle of tho Thirteenth Century (a.d. 90i) —1260). By 
C. RAYMOND BEAZLKY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Author of 
** The Dawn of Modern Geog: aphy, from the Conversion of the Roman 
Empire to 900 a.d.” With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s, 

__ [Just out. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR and ITS 

PRELIMINARIES. A Study of the Evidence, Literary and Topo¬ 
graphical. By G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, 
aud University Lecturer in Classical Geography. With Maps and Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 8vo, 21a. net. [ Ready shortly. 


THE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

Bepriuted from tbe First Editions, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Facsimiles of Wrappers, ko. 

In crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 

Vol. I. VANITY FAIR. Vol. II. The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.-NEW VOLUME. 

THE HOUSE of ATREUS: being the 

AGAMEMNON, LIBATION-BEARERS, AND FURIES 
OF /ESCHYLUS. 

Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. MORSHEAD, M.A. 
Pott 8vo, 2a. 6d. net. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 

Globe 8vo, 5s. per volume. Contains 152 vols., among which are— 

JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 11 vols. 
CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS AND WORKS. 7 vols. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 

Send for new Complete List . 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. Limited, LondoD. 
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POPULAR FICTION 

FROM 

GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


JUST OUT. 

ROMANCE of a HAREM: a Story founded on Fact 

Translated from the French by CLARENCE FORESTIER-WALKER. 
Crown bvo, crimson art vellum, with (laps, lettered in white, and tied 
with white satin ribbon. 6s. net. 

ROMANCE of a HAREM: 5s.net. 

(The autlidr of this book was for many years in the Imperial Harem at 
Cons nutinople. The Sultan of Turkey, after reading the story, issued an order 
forbidding Mussulman families to employ Eurojiean governesses.) 

“ — AND AFTERWARDS?” a Novel. By Mrs. Harold 

E. GORST, Author of “ Possessed of Devils." 6s. 

'* It is a bright, go-ahead story, and the pictures of Bohemia and society are 
equally true to life.”— The Candid Friend. 

CYNTHIA’S DAMAGES: a Story of the Stage. By 

REGINALD TURNER. 6s. 

'* A most interesting book, bubbling with humour, and yet teaching a lesson 
to those who have the wit to understand what is written between the lines.” 

*‘A good story smartly told .”—Morning Leader. North Star. 

WHERE the 0RANGB8 GROW. A Humorous Story. 

Translated by Count C. 8. DE 80rSS0NS from the Russian of Nicholas 
Leyken (the “ Mark Twain of Russia ”). Os. 

“ A light and lively story, full of giod fun.”— Scitsman. 

“ Ttai> is a book calculated to disarm the critic. After the first few pages, 
he finds his critical faculty entirely gone, and he gives himself over to the pure 
enjoyment of the reading; ami when he has done reading, he discovers that he 
is the richer for it. Quite incidentally, and without a shadow of obtrusion, the 

lniok is as instructive as it is interesting.Altogether, it is a delightful piece 

of reading, aiel the least one may do in return for the pleasure provided by 
author, translator, and publisher is to recommend their combined efforts to 
others ; and this we do very heartilj r indeed.”— Daily Express. 

BACK to LILA.C L AND : a Story of Theatrical Life. By 

A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. Os. 

(This book is the most daring and most realistic story of the stage ever 
written. It is written by a well-known London Journalist, who has a very 
wide and intimate knowledge of theatrical affairs, both before and behind the 
scenes. Though a realistic work, it is not a depressing and morbid study, but 
a powerful, vigorous, and dramatic, yet bright and entertaining, tale, which 
will keep ihe reader interested from the first line to the last.) 

AN IDOL of BRONZE: a Talo of Mexico. By Lonite 

PALMER HEAVEN, Author of “ Chata and Chinita." 3s. 0d. 

RED FATE: a Powerfal Novel. By Edmund Forbes. 6s. 

“In * Red Fate’ we have a daring book. Messrs. Greening have in Mr • 
Forbes the writer of a strong book that will cause some talk."— Daily Despatch’ 

IRA LORRAINE: a Novel. By Ooralte Fevez. 6s. 

“ Full of incidents and movement."— Illustrated Lyndon Nexus. 

OUR LADY of the IOE: an Interesting Story of Alpine 

Adventure. By Miss CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE. Cloth, 6s. 

THE TRAGEDY of a PEDIGREE: a Society Novel. By 

HUGO AMES. Cs. 

“Can he recommended as a bright, terse, epigrammatic novel of to-day. 
There are so few writers who are capable of constructing a neat and telling 
epigram that the present volume is doubly welcome.”— Sunday Special . 

THE CIGARETTE SMOKER: a Powerfal Indictment of 

Nicotomania. By C. RANGER GULL. 2s. Gd. Cover designed by tlic 
Author. 

(Cigarette smoking has increased over 120 per cent, during the last six 
years, and many cases of homicidal mania have been traced to excessive con¬ 
sumption of cigarettes. The author has made a careful and exhaustive study 
of the mania, the result being a powerful and thrilling story.) 

A DEAD WO MANS WISH: a Novel. By Zila. Hitherto 

not translated into English. 3s. 6d. 

(This is one of the great French writer's early novels, and is full of youthful 
vigour. The story is interesting, powerful, and dramatic.) 

MAD’f an Exciting Story of Predestination. By J Pym 

LOUGH NAN. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

** We must congratulate Mr. Lough nan on his originality in conceiving an 
extraordinary character and on working out the story with quite blood-curdling 
thrill.”— Evening limes. 

THE MAGNETISM of SIN: a Tale Founded on Face. 

By “ .KSCULAPI US.” Cloth, 3s. Gd. 

(“The Magnet Km of Sin" is a story as choke-full of mystery as any tale 
could be .... The author of the bo ik—who is obviously a very during young 
man—1ms written a story which is as remarkable in its way as “The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab.") 

New Complete Catalogue post free on application. 

London : 

GREETING k CO., Ltd., 20, Cecil Court, Charing'Cross Road, W.O. 


FIVE IMPORTANT NOVELS 

READY OR NEARLY READY. 


By Mrs. FRANCES HODCSON 
BURNETT. 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MAKING 

OF A 

MARCHIONESS. 

BY 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 

Author of A Lady of Quality,” “ Little Lord Fauatleroy,” &c. 

By STANLEY" J. WEYMAN. 

FIRST IMPRESSION nearly exhausted. 
SECOND IMPRESSION In the Press. 

COUNT HANNIBAL. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

Author of “ The New Rector,” “ A Gentleman of France,” “ The 
Castle Inn,” &c. Crown 8vo, Os. 

Diily Keutt .—" The thing is surprisingly well done.Events 

follow one another with the same breathless sequence as in his 
previous romances.” 

COUNT HANNIBAL. 

Scottman .—“A very flue romance, a masterpiece in Mr. Wey man’s 

own style of work.The character of Count Hannibal is one of 

Mr. Weyman’s most powerful and striking creations.” 

COUNT HANNIBAL. 

Daily Mail.—" Mr. Weyman has drawn no figure whereon he 
may more safely base his olaim to be a great no velist.” _ 

By Miss JEWETT. 

ON NOVEMBER 12th.—With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE TORY LOVER. 

By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 

Author of " The Queen’s Twin, and Other Stories, ’ ice. 

By THE AUTHOR of ‘THE SOWERS.’ 

ON DECEMBER 3rd—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE VELVET GLOVE. 

By H. S. MERRIMAN, 

Author of “ The Sowers,” “ In Kedar’s Tents,” “ The Isle of 
Unrest.” &c. 

By MORGAN 6 ROBERT SON. 

ON NOVEMBER 12th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RICHARD HALPIN: 

A Romance of the New Navy. 

By MORGAN ROBERTSON, 

Author of “ Spun Yarn,” “ Where Angels Fear to Tread,’ kc. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., ;t5, Wajiqrlpp -MfOf, S.W. 
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Ten Months of Fiction. 

Political and commercial conditions, which must of neces¬ 
sity influence—and influence profoundly—the secret and 
inexplicable processes of the artist, have not in the immediate 
past been very favourable to the art of fiction. And they 
will be even less so in the immediate future. This is a 
truism, but it needs to be emphasised. The general public, 
aware only that of late it has been less interested than 
usual in fiction, has only the vaguest idea of what that 
disinclination to buy and read novels means to the producer 
of novels. We do not hesitate to say that if the naked facts 
of the case were exposed, as they never will be, the public 
would be amazed at the spectacle of havoc. For ourselves, 
we know of instances of established and reputable authors 
the sales of whose novels have fallen ninety per cent, below 
the average, which is to say that where once they sold ten 
copies they now sell one. We know of instances of praise¬ 
worthy novels by new authors which literally have not sold 
at all, despite reviews and despite advertisements ; the great 
libraries and the principal booksellers have declined to look 
at them on subscription; and the sales have been exactly 
proportionate to the number and loyalty of the authors’ 
friends. Probably in no single month for many years 
have so many novels been issued as were issued last 
month. And as for the fiscal result, we have been told that 
a certain library was absolutely ignoring half-a-dozen new 
novels a day. Were it not for the blessed prop and stay of 
“ serial rights,” many authors whose names are literary 
household words would be in a position to regard the 
heaviest imposition of income-tax with sardonic indifference. 
We are not gloomy ; we do not believe that the con¬ 
tinuance of the war will involve the utter ruin of a respect¬ 
able and industrious class of penmen. The calamity is not 
permanent. “ This, too, will pass,” and time will cure it. 
But pending the operations of that slow physician it has to 
be endured. And it is being endured with remarkable 
fortitude by both novelists and their publishers. 

Artistically, the year, if not dazzlingly brilliant, has been 
far less dull than the circumstances would have excused. 
We cannot count either Mr. Meredith or Mr. Hardy as 
regularly active, and we have almost ceased to expect them 
to produce. Mr. Blackmore is dead, with a noble record 
behind him. In default of the Three, whom do we look to for 
serious effort in the art of fiction ? We look (in alphabetical 
order) to Mr. Joseph Conrad, Mr. George Gissing, Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, “.John Oliver Hobbes,” Mr. W. W. Jacobs, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. George Moore, Mr. Eden I’hill- 
potts, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. H. G. Wells, and “Zack.” 
Of these, all but Mrs. Ward and Mr. Wells have furnished 
something during the year, though the productions of Mr. 
Conrad, Mr. Hewlett, and Mr. Pliillpotts have not been of 
major importance. And, in the secondary rank of those who 
mirror the time with power and ingenuity, but without that 
poetic poignancy or that natural humour which differentiates 
fine art from clever craft, we have had Tristram of Blent 
and Sir Richard < atmndij. Our list of the twelve best 
novels of the year shall stand as follows. We need not say 
that it is not meant for a list of the twelve novels that have 
made the most noise : 

Kirn. By Rudyard Kipliugr. 

Sister Teresu. By George Moore. 

Our Friend the Charlatan By George Gissing. 

The Serious Wooing. By “John Oliver Hobbes.” 

The White Cottage. By “ Zaok.” 


The History of Sir Richard Catmady. By “ Lucas Millet.” 
Tristram of Blent. By Anthony Hope. 

The Column. By Charles Marriott. 

The Lost Land. By Julia M. Crottie. 

Casting of Sets. By Richard Bagot. 

The Lord of the Sea. By M. P. Shipl. 

The House with the Green Shatters. By “George Douglas.” 

To these we must add a small, but rather unusual, group 
of short stories : 


Light Freights. By W. W. Jacobs. 

The Striking Hours. By Eden Pliillpotts. 
New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Tales of Dunstable Weir. By “ Zack.” 


There is, by the way, far more humour in these four 
volumes than in all the twelve novels. 

Our detailed criticisms of Kim and Richard <Ulmadtj are 
too recent to need recapitulation here. It suffices to say of 
Richard Calmadi/, that its success is definitely limited to three 
characters and its homogeneity marred by the intrusion of 
much unnecessary melodrama and extravagance. And in 
regard to fir Richard (almad/j and the other novels of 
modern English life in our list, we must remark that, as a 
body, the writers have scarcely succeeded in giving any 
broad picture of the era. Some of them have not tried 
to do so. Only Our Friend the 1 'hnrhitan offers a versiorf 
of the times at once inclusive and exact. Sister Teresa 
is the history of a single detached soul. The Serious 
Wooing is modern life wonderfully coloured by a prismatic 
personality. 'The White < ottage has no bigness. 'Tristram 
of Blent makes no pretence of seeing life whole and 
vehemently; it looks on casually and unmoved at the 
only chess of English people whom Mr. Hope cares to 
survey. Casting of Nets, of which we gladly recognise 
the promise, is too obviously preoccupied with a trifle. We, 
of course, do not assert that every serious novel should 
attempt to deal with national manners as, for instance, Anna 
Karenina deals with national manners. But we consider 
that more of our writers might venture on such an enter¬ 
prise. And we further think that a novel should not leave 
on the reader the impression, as too many do, that no life 
exists outside the limited life therein described. Our 
quarrel with the generality of serious novels is that they arc 
like a page of an atlas—they picture in detail a given part 
of the earth’s surface and show the surrounding parts white, 
uninhabited. No class nor community does or can exist 
independently ; and it should be the business of the class- 
novelist and the community-novelist (we have both) to 
indicate the propinquity of the class above, the class 
beneath, and a world at large. We lay the more stress on 
our insular failure to produce novels that portray the era in 
that America has recently shown us how the feat may be 
performed. From that land of literary booms super¬ 
eminently foolish have come two of the finest novels of the 
year. We mean : 

The Octopus. By Frank Norris. 

Sister Carrie. By Theodore Dreiser. 

No one can read either of these admirable books without 
having learnt something—not merely about this person or 
that, this class or the other, but about America. The 
movement in them is large, racial; the vision poetic and 
comprehensive ; the sentiment is never sentimentality. 
They exercise the highest function of the modern novel. 
With Mr. Frank Norris we were acquainted before, but the 
name of Theodore Dreiser is new. It stands for nothing 
but Sister Carrie ; nevertheless Mr. Dreiser is beyond 
question one of the most promising novelists now writing in 
English. While touching on books by Americans, we should 
mention Mr. Henry James’s The Sacred Fount, that redw tio 
ad ahsurdum of Mr. Henry James, and the late Stephen 
Crane’s The Monster —a volume of characteristic power and 
ferocity. 
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To return to our list, Mr. Charles Marriott’s The Column, 
though curiously artificial, was vivid and compelling. It was 
also well written, but with a tendency, like many new books, 
to over-emphasis. The Lost Land, by Miss Crottie, is the 
only historical or quasi-historical novel that deserves men¬ 
tion in the fiction of the year. It is a convincing reconsti¬ 
tution of the eighteenth century in Ireland, rather fine 
than strong, but throughout of much beauty and true 
merit. There remains The Lord of the Sea, which we have 
included because its wild sensationalism was justified by 
much artistic writing, by psychological insight, and by real 
imagination. As a literary phenomenon Mr. M. P. Shiel 
has yet to be assessed. That he cannot be neglected is 
certain. The House with the Croon Shutters, by Mr. “ George 
Douglas,” is reviewed in another column. It is a first book, 
and certainly shows power. 

Other novels which honourably emerge from the welter 
are The Church of Humanity and Desjmir's Last Journey, 
two impressive and faithful studies by the veteran David 
Christie Murray, who is writing better now than ever he did 
in his youth; The Good Rod Earth, by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
chiefly remarkable for some passionate descriptions of Devon¬ 
shire scenery ; \'oysey,by Mr. R. 0. Prowse ; The Inheritors, 
a fantasia, by Mr. Joseph Conrad and Mr. Hueffer ; The Grip 
of the Bookmaker, by Mr. Percy White, in the same kind, 
but not as good, as The West End ; M r. Walter Raymond’s 
Fortune's Darliny ; Mr. James Prior’s Forest Folk, and Mr. 
Marriott Watson’s The Skirls of Happy Chance. Our 
readers will not expect us to include the dizzying notorieties 
of the year, and we shall make no other reference to 
them. 

Were we asked what wa 3 the conspicuous lack of the 
year’s output we should decidedly say Romance, in the old- 
fashioned sense. There is a fairly good supply of that 
romance which “brings up the nine-fifteen,” and we appre¬ 
ciate it. But of thatother sort, the Dumas sort, almost none. 
We cannot easily conceive anything more uuromantic than 
Mr. Neil Munro’s elaborately-wrought “romance,” Doom 
Castle. If this is the best to be done by a clever and pains¬ 
taking writer who yearns towards romance, may it not be 
slid that the romantic spirit has indeed vanished from 
among us ? Historical romances there are in plenty, and 
the very feeblest of them sell fabulously in the United 
States, but, with the exception of The Lost Land and New 
Canterbury Tales and Mr. Weyman’s Count Hannibal, th"y 
are conventional and sentimental. The supreme point about 
Dumas is that he was never sentimental. His English and 
American imitators (and we excuse neither Mr. Neil Munro 
nor Mr. Frank Mathew, whose Royal Sisters is one of a series 
of disappointments from his pen) carry sentimentality to the 
verge of nausea, and often over the verge. Nor do they 
show any originality of conception, nor any masculine 
verve. We are inclined to call them, in Stevenson’s phrase, 
a set of “ amende and tailorish persons.” A real historical 
romance would meet a want that is not only felt but fre¬ 
quently expressed, at the libraries and the shops, by people 
who know a book when they see it. Iu these columns we 
have felt bound constantly to preach the necessity of 
naturalism (by which we mean truth-facing) in the modern 
novel, but we have done this without prejudice to our pro¬ 
found belief that romantic fiction D, or should be, every 
whit the equal brother—eq lal in appeal, sanction, and 
artistic importance—of naturalistic fiction. 


OUR PLEBISCITE. 

Ix the week before last our usual Competition took the 
form of a request for the twelve best novels published 
during the first ten months of this year. An examination 
of all the lists sent in has resulted in the following selection 
of novels which in the united judgment of the competitors 


are entitled to be considered the “ twelve best ” novels pub¬ 
lished in 1!)01 up to the end of October : 


TITLE. NUMUE11 OF VOTES. 

Kim . *0 

History of Sir Richard Calmady . 77 

The Eternal City . (il 

Tristram of Blent . fit 

The Serious Wotdny . 41 

The Right of Way . 44 

The Benefactress . 39 

Sister Teresa . 35 

The Column . 35 

The Octopus . 31 

The Crisis . 30 

New Canterbury Tides . 29 


It will be seen that the above selection agrees with our own 
in six instances. It must be remembered, however, that 
in a competition of this kind the popularity of novels 
as distinct from their literary value is certain to be taken 
into consideration by competitors, who, with a prize in view, 
feel themselves bound to consider the probable selections 
of the whole body of competitors. Last year, under the 
same conditions, agreement between our readers and ourselves 
was represented in six out of twelve novels, or one half. 

The twenty novels which our readers consider come next 


in merit are as follows : 

TITLE. NUMBER OK VOTES. 

Light Freights . 20 

Lysbelh . 17 

The White Cottage . 15 

Bubs the Impossible . 14 

The Visits of Eliza beth . 14 

Count Hannibal . 12 

The Luck of the Vails . 12 

.4 Lady of Lynn . 12 

The Sr-ret Orchard . 12 

Doom Castle . 11 

Our Friend ihe Charlatan . 11 

The Death of the Gods . 11 

Jack Raymond . 10 

The Alien . 9 

A Nest of Linnets . 8 

Casting of Nets . X 

Love and His Mask . 7 

The Good Red Earth . 7 

forest Folk . 7 

An Englishwoman's Love-Letters . 7 

The Prize. 


The prize winner, Miss E. M. Evans, of .St. Mary’s, 
Ely, Cambs., has selected eleven out of the twelve novels 
in the Plebiscite List. Not only has Miss Evans supplied 
eleven-twelfths of the Plebiscite List, but she has in a rather 
striking measure anticipated the voting in the sequence she 
has adopted. Her list is as follows : 

1. Kim. 

2. Sir Richard Cal mady. 

3. Sister Teresa. 

4. Lysbelh. 

5. 7 he Henefactrexs. 

(i. Trisfrum of /ileal. 

7. The Serious Wooing. 

8 . The Right of Way. 

9. The Column. 

10. The Crisis. 

11. The Octopus. 

12 . The Eternal City. 

Three competitors gave ten titles out of the twelve in the 
Plebiscite List, and several gave nine and eight titles. 
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N ew Novels. 

Tales of Dunstable Weir. By “ Zack.” 

(Methuen. Os.) 

There are six short tales in this book, and one loDg one of 
a hundred and thirty pages. “ Zack ” is the narrator, and 
“ Zack ” uses the Somersetshire dialect throughout. It must 
be said that some of “ Zack’s ” own sayings are shrewd 
and witty : 

“ Do ’ee reckon there’s any truth in the tale, Zack ? ” 

“ Well,” I answered, scratching my head to ease out the 
words, “ me and the village be one and the same mind in 
public, but when I gits by myself I has a single man’s 
judgment.” 

But at the same time we think that Miss Keats made a 
mistake in art when she gave “ Zack ” the office of speaker. 
An artist cannot separate one of his works from the rest— 
that is where the mere artificer has an advantage, llis 
works “go together.” Now we have grown accustomed 
to regard “ Zack ” as a rare user of fine words, a highly skilled 
connoisseur in English. There are phrases in On Trial 
and The White Coth'i/e which one remembers. How then 
can “ Zack ” be a villager among villagers with a rough and 
untutored tongue ? The absence of any satisfactory reply 
to this question certainly impairs the basic verisimilitude of 
the book from end to end. The tales are very meritorious— 
restrained in manner, “ strong without rage,” calm without 
being flaccid, generally witty in the vein of pawkiness, and 
often humorous. In describing Martin the Silent, in 
“ Benjamin Parrot’s Fancy,” “ Zack ” says : 

He wasn’t no patriot, taking no interest in war or the 
grasping ways o’ t’other nations, though there was not a 
child in the parish who couldn’t have told him that if 
’twasn’t for England there would be little enough honesty 
left in the world, or religion either for the matter o’ that. 
At election times he never went near thn Red Lion, but 
just bided at home; and when the Squire had us all up to 
the great house to dinner, and said he hoped that we’d all 
vote “straight,” Martin got up and said, “What was 
s'raight for one wasn’t always straight for t’other,” which 
the village held, for a silent man, was saying a deal too 
much. 

In the matter of construction, we think several of the 
tales have the demerit of being too ingenious. Extreme 
ingenuity and originality of situation is never a charac¬ 
teristic of the authentic “ village chronicle,” as told in the 
inn or on the doorstep. 


The Douse with the Orem Shutters. By George Douglas. 

(Maequeen. (is.) 

“ ‘ Dim it! ’ said he. I like a man that says 1 Dahm't' ” 
From this fragment of conversation you may learn that you 
are in the Kailyard, where men have the dialectic temper, 
and “ the English ” is little considered. But it is the Kail¬ 
yard with a difference. Mr. Douglas has little use for 
sentimentality of the “Stickit Minister” order, and his 
humour is grim, rather than pawky. His aim is tragedy, a 
dour tragedy with a streak of savagery in it. As mere 
humorous relief, the daily foregathering of the “bodies” 
on the Bend o’ the Brae would be a trifle obvious, but the 
“bodies” have another function besides that of humorous 
relief. Gourlay called them “ a wheen damned auld wives 
and they are the chorus in the play of Gourlay’s downfall. 
His was the House with the Green Shutters, “gawcey and 
substantial on its terrace, beneath the tremulous beauty of 
the dawn,” the outward symbol of a domination over Barbie 
won by no special capacity of intellect, but by sheer brute 
force of a resolute narrow character. Gourlay’s financial 
stability crumbles away at the comiug of keener commercial 
wits. His personal d-'gnity is ruined by the disgrace 
brought on him by an imaginative drunken son, whom he 
has bullied from childhood, and whose desperate reply to the 


girds with which his dismissal from the University is 
greeted ends the story : 

As Gourlay leapt, John brought the huge poker with a 
crash on the descending brow. The fiercest joy of his life 
was the dirt that went up bis arm, as the steel thrilled to 
its own hard impact on the bone. Gourlay thudded on 
the fender, his brow crashing on the rim. 

This is violent enough to stir even the jaded modern 
taste for such things. It is Mr. Douglas’s frequent fault 
to be too violent, But he has a receptive eye and a power 
of vivid description beyond the common : 

Mr. Gourlay passed on to the inner yard, which was close 
to the scullery door. The paved little court, within its 
high wooden walls, was curiously fresh and clean. A cock 
pigeon strutted round, putting his gleaming breast, and 
rook.-tty-cooing in the sun. Large clear drops fell slowly 
from the spout of a wooden pump, and splashed upon a 
flat stone. The place seemed to enfold the stillness. There 
was a sense of inclusion and peace. 

There is the right touch about this. One is less gratified, 
however, when Mr. Douglas insists upon seeing “ thick 
slabs of rancid bacon, from the top of which two yellow 
eggs had spewed themselves away among the cold gravy.” 
y he Douse with the Green Shutters errs on the side of 
violence and over-emphasis. But as a first book it is 
remarkable. 


The Rijht of Wui/. By Gilbert Parker. 

(Heinemauu.) 

The first impression of one who, by some chance, comes 
new to Mr. Gilbert Parker’s work is that he ought 
to be writing regularly for the stage. One can imagine 
a very successful melodrama made out of this very book. 
But in this we praise him not. It is by no means a 
merit in a novel to suggest the footlights, as The Rii/ht 
of Wui/ does suggest them. For it is stagey in a high 
degree. There is too much “ business,” there is too much 
“curtain”; there is, in the dialogue, too much George 
Alexander. Beauty Steele is Mr. Alexander’s part, and, to 
be frank, he is rather a bore. The specimens of his con¬ 
versation do not convince one of the preternatural clever¬ 
ness with which he is said to have been endowed, and he is 
not really effective even when he sets himself to be rude. 
And that eyeglass—does Mr. Parker think that an eyeglass 
can be used with real effect by a man who is not short¬ 
sighted ? Well, it cannot; and there is nothing to lead one 
to suppose that Steele’s eyeglass was used as an aid to vision. 
Also a complexion of cherries and cream is not, in this 
country at any rate, regarded as an element of masculine 
beauty. Steele is By way of being a sceptic, and he 
agnosticises at great length in a sufficiently obvious vein. 
But to compensate for Steele’s shortcomings, there is in the 
book, and in the people among whom he moved as a 
stranger, after the brawl in which he was supposed to have 
lost his life, evidence of quick and sympathetic observation. 
The Cure is well drawn, so is the Seigneur, so is Airs. 
Flynn, the Irish cook ; so, in general, are the village folk, 
simple, but dangerous, with the inherited faith that is liable, 
on provocation, to flame out to fanatical fury. And Rosalie 
is a girl any man might be proud of. The irony of the 
situation in which Steele is placed—his wife alive but 
supposing herself married to another man, himself in love 
with Rosalie as Rosalie with him—is brought forcibly home. 
But the conclusion is rather huddled, and Mr. Parker should 
really have made up his mind whether the man died a 
Christian or not. Also the words last upon his lips happen 
to be a repetition of the least effective of all his reported 
impertinences: 

“I beg—your—pardon,” he whispered to the imagined 
figure, and the light died out of his eyes, “ have I—ever— 
been-—introduced—to you ? ” 
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The Old A/w/rledi/e, By Stephen Gwynu. 

(Macmillan.) 

This is a book dealing with the outer boundaries of 
mysticism or rather with a combination of old Irish folk¬ 
lore and what is called the power of seeing the “ invisible.” 
A very modern and cheerful love story is the lighter motif 
0 the volume ; and somewhat far-fetched as the more 
mystical part of the book is, it contains certainly the better 
wilting of the two. The modern love affair is largely com- 
prised of light conversation, not visibly useful to the progress 
or the story. Its extreme futility becomes a little tedious in 
the end But the peasant Conroy, visionary and seer, brings 
in a dillerent atmosphere altogether. The invisible world 
in his presence becomes mystically alive, peopled with 
visions, potential and dangerous when worked upon by the 
will of a soul trained largely to discard the material, outer 
envelope of existence and people. Unfortunately for the 
success of the book, the mystical element is used too fitfully 
to produce any conviction. The reader is jumped backwards 
and forwards with amazing abruptness between the dual 
subjects—the trivial modern love affair and the fantastic 
peasant spiritualism—with the result of being engrossed by 
neither. lor want of sustained treatment the Conroy 
episode, with its curious trial of medieval spells and sheer 
"i magnetism, borders, in fact, dangerously upon the 
grotesque ; the imagination of the reader, unaroused by 
careful preparation, remains stolidly upon the commonplace 
story 8 ° me "^ a ^ sce P^ ca ^ l eVG ‘l °f the very ordinary love 


Clementina. By A. W. Mason. 

(Methuen. Gs.) 

A Moth ust the industrious novelists who ransack the theatrical 
wardrobes of history Mr. Mason holds a distinct and assured 
position. (femmhna leaves that position unchanged. A 
prince in exile ; a princess on her way to marry him arrested 
and imprisoned ; a gallant Irish gentleman, our old friend 
the cosmopolitan adventurer, all steel and suavity, himself 
lov mg the 1 nneess, yet sworn to bring her liberated to his 
King—these characters wear costume to the best advantage. 
I is fiction in fancy dress. But Mr. Mason in Clemen Una 
aeserves our thanks on more counts than one. His prince 
in exile, James Stuart, the old Pretender, has not yet grown 
quite stale in suggestion, and his character is not insisted 
upon as an historical portrait. Once one knows that one is 
ln , 0I «? 0 battle, murder, and sudden death one is not 

put off by a too improbable coincidence, nor deterred by one 
or two unnecessary mortal combats. Clementina i 8 full of 
blood and wounds, but the softer element is not wanting 
and the women are good. In the high-minded Charles 
ogan, with his trio of faithful comrades, we have the 
inevitable reminder of Dumas ; and in .Mr. Mason’s general 
style we have the equally inevitable reminder of Stevenson 
VVogan says : 

Hearts cannot be commanded. Alas! Mademoiselle, it 
is a hard world at the end of it. It is mortised with the 
blood of broken hearts. But duty, Madam, duty a 
consciousness of rectitude, these are very noble qualities. 

One feels, indeed, that Stevenson would not have made 
much more of that scene in which Wogan, after overcoming 
single-handed live armed men, follows the princess to the 
lodge 111 the forest, and there, waiting for the dawn, makes 
his confession. Clementina is a bustling, and, at times a 
moving story. ’ 


The Pm,diet of Berkeley Square. By Robert Hiehens. 
(Methuen. Gs.) 

Dually, the major part of this “tragic extravaganza” is 
very amusing indeed. 'The story is one of those elaborate 
exercises in charming and sheer idiocy the secret of which 


was first discovered by the late Oscar Wilde. It is on the 
high, absurd plane of “ The Importance of Being Earnest ” 
—certainly the funniest farce of its generation. The sole 
aim of this kind of literature is to be ridiculous, but wittily 
ridiculous ; to imitate the emotions of a lunatic asylum by 
means of an exceptionally acute intellect. 

The Prophet began to feel uncomfortable. 

“ But-” he said. 

“There is no such thing as ‘but’ in my dictionary,” 
retorted the lady. 

“ Ah, an abridged edition, no doubt.” 

No reasonable person should refrain from smiling at that. 
And the virtue of The Prophet of Berkeley Square consists 
in that and a thousand similar trifles. Social satire abounds 
in the book—satire of the keenest; but Mr. Hiehens only 
comes at it by chance in his quest of the absurd. 

The whole book is very clever—cleverer than The 
Green Carnalion, and somewhat less impudent. Our one 
fear on behalf of Mr. Hiehens is that he may degenerate 
into a mechanical travesty of himself. There are scores of 
instances in this single volume to prove that he is not always 
funny when he has the intention so to be. We will give 
one instance: 

The final ejaculation melted away into the somewhat 
powerful discord produced by the impact of a brewer's 
dray with a run-away omnibus at the comer of Grcek- 
street, which was eventually resolved by the bunting of a 
motor-car—containing two bookmakers and an easting- 
manager—which mingled with them at the rate of perhaps 
forty miles an hour. 

No reasonable person should smile at that. 


The Benefactress. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The announcement of a new book by the writer of Elizabeth 
and her German Garden was one of the pleasant items in 
the list ol autumn publications. The delicate and joyous 
pantheism of Elizabeth cheered like a summer’s day. But 
J he Benefactress begins by being a little disappointing. The 
radiance of the garden is missing. We are in the middle of 
character studies, brtter than the average, but lacking the 
peculiar atmospheric freshness distinctive of the writer. 
Then suddenly Anna, Elizabeth under a different name, 
comes into a property in Germany, and the author’s special 
charm flows back in its entirety. She is very lovable, this 
Anna, with her childlike tenderness and simplicity, and her 
quivering desire to mother the sad and comfortless ones of 
existence. The proposal to share her home with twelve of 
these forlorn and life-battered sister women results in some 
shrewd and rather humorously touching character sketches. 
It is the personality of Anna herself, however, that largely 
gives the book freshness, the Anna incapable of thinking 
an evil thought, and whose nature-worship was one of the 
most unstrained and poetic faculties under neaven. 


me (riowuwrm. By May Bateman. 

(Heinemann. Gs.) 

This, the latest, and certainly so far the best, of Miss 
Bateman’s stories, has pleased us. It has quite a character 
of its own, it has charm, and it has feeling. 

The story deals with the career of a girl from her child¬ 
hood up to a point when the only thing which her old lover 
can do is to kill her. The circumstances entirely justify the 
action, as they have justified similar actions scores of times 
belore. Asenath is a lovable, rebellious, eager, passionate 
creature from the first. Perhaps the most personal and 
delightful passages in the book occur in the earlier chapters 
which arc devoted to her childhood—a childhood fall of 
dreams, of voluntary renunciations, and of devotion to the 
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presences which she evolved from cracks in the nursery 
ceiling : 

She believed these cracks to be the outward and visible 
signs of actual presences—all-powerful, all-exacting. 
Alone, she would trace their outline in the air with a rigid 
forefinger. All her thoughts tended in Their direction ; 
she dreamed about Them at night; she wondered about 
Them often in the day; at times They paralysed her. . . . 
Very soon They became to her as images of Fate, relentless 
and overmastering. 

That strikes us as true of an imaginative and lonely 
child. Equally natural is it that Asenath should have fallen 
in love with the reputation of a soldier-hero, who, in fact, 
happened to be a good deal of a blackguard, as she discovered 
after she married him. The minor characters are all good, 
particularly the patient and unrewarded lover, who comes 
out strongly without appearing fatuous; and there is a 
pleasant humour always at hand to relieve a story otherwise 
tragical enough. As for the faults of the book, they are 
trifling: an occasional bit of over-writing, and now and 
then some over-elaboration of unnecessary detail. 


The iJurling/ons. By Elmore Elliott Peake. 

(Heinemann. (is.) 

Mr. Darlinotox owned a little railroad in the States' 
His son Bert was traffic manager ; his daughter Carol was 
auditor ; Bert was subject to maniacal fits of drunkenness ; 
there were, besides, Mrs. Darlington and another daughter. 
This book is a slice out of the history of the family. It 
shows talent—considerable graphic power and a desire to 
be true to life. The author is at his best when he gets two 
of his characters into close argument on a question of 
conduct. He seems to be animated throughout by a deeply 
religions spirit, though this is never made obtrusive. The 
novel, however, is faulty. The incidents are feebly invented. 
Mad Bert running the special train into Hades at eighty 
miles an hour is a figure of sheer melodrama ; the episode 
of the hero stopping the mettlesome horses which the heroine 
could not stop is scarcely better; it reminds one of a 
similar episode in E. P. Roe’s From Jest to Earnest. In 
both cases the muscular Christian hero was ostentatiously 
careful to exert his strength gradually lest the harness might 
give way. By all the rules of fiction heroes are now 
forbidden to stop runaway teams when the heroine is on 
board. The dialogue is apt to become stilted at critical 
points. Here is part of a scene between Bert and the elder 
sister : 

“ But if I do, Carol—if I ever, by my brutal appetite, 
bring shame and sorrow on that dear, devoted head, I 
Lope that God will strike me dead.” 

He was very solemn now, even tragic. His sister, none 
too easily impressed, looked up at him with glistening eyes. 

“ I don’t myself see how you can ever fall again now, 
brother,” she said in a voice of low, rich melody. “ You 
have so much to live for. And I don’t believe you will 
fall. In spite of all the past, I have faith in you. I 
believe the turning-point has come. But, brother dear,” 
she added, tightening her grasp upon his hands, “if you 
think the struggle is over, you will be disappointed. You 
can’t always float with your head in the clouds, as it is 
now. But you can always he brave and true to yourself— 
and to her. It is not an impossible thing. Thousands of 
men do as much every day, and you can. And when you 
are tempted, as assuredly you will he, you will now have 
more strength to overcome the temptation.” 

The writing, too, is often slovenly, as thus : “ She showed 
to better advantage, after her dissipation, than either Ruth 
or her brother, both of whom looked rather washed out.” 
Some novelists of genuine talent, we are convinced, 
deliberately affect this slovenliness of diction out of scorn 
for tbe literary etiquette of the mincing minor magazine. 
It is a pity. Nevertheless The Darlington,s is quite praise¬ 
worthy. 


A Sower of Wheat. By Harold Bindloss. 

(Chatto & Windus. (is.) 

In a prologue, the imaginary narrator announces his inten¬ 
tion of “ telling the story simply and as it happened from 
tbe beginning.” It is a pity that the author did not make 
him do so, for Mr. Bindloss has at times a pretty notion of 
narrative, together with an appreciation of nature’s larger 
works. There is certainly fresh air in this tale of the 
Canadian wheat fields. But there is no “ telling of the story 
simply.” Far from that, Ralph Crosfield, hero, who must 
have read many novels in his spare time, deliberately set 
himself to narrate in the manner of the professional narrator. 
He chose sugary chapter headings, such as “The First 
Sowing,” for the first chapter, and “ A Bountiful Harvest ” 
for the last. He thought of all the weird things that happen 
in novels, and, injudiciously selecting some of them, im¬ 
ported these dishonestly into the tale—for example, the 
adventure of the hero and heroine behind that famous 
vicious horse, Robert the Devil. He made absolutely no 
attempt to describe the beautiful heroine’s mien as it 
appeared to him, but sought out professional descriptions of 
beautiful heroines, lighting on the phrase, “a certain grave 
dignity.” Further, he interpolated many little fragments 
of episodes like the following (our italics): 

“ I am sorry you had to come in search of me, Geoffrey,” 
she said. “ This is Mr. Crosfield—Captain Ormond. I 
think you have met before. I lost my way, and he kindly 
brought me across the moor. I have been telling him about 
Canada.” 

The newcomer howed with an easy indifference, for which, 
not knowing exactly why, I disliked him, as he said, “ Don’t 
remember that pleasure—meet so many people! Canada 
must be a very nice place; been thinking of going out 
there myself—drive oxen, grow potatoes, and that kind of 
thing, you know." 

All this, and much more of the same sort, is a pity, because, 
as wc say, the tale in its entirety has considerable merit. 
Next time Mr. Bindloss drops into fiction we trust he may 
forget all previous fiction whatever, and write down what 
comes “simply.” The result will probably be worthy of 
praise. 


The Alien. By F. F. Montresor. 

(Methuen. Cs.) 

Tins is an interesting and sympathetic story. The plot is 
not original, but originality of plot is not absolutely 
necessary for a novel. The incidents of life repeat 
themselves incessantly ; but their accessories and the manner 
of their repetition vary perpetually. And it is upon the 
treatment of a subject a good deal more than upon the 
subject itself that the final success of a work of fiction 
depends. In The .1 lien the skeleton of the plot consists of 
the attempt by an illegitimate son to impersonate his dead 
half-brother. This impersonation of the dead by the living 
has been done before ; hut its treatment here is fresh, indi¬ 
vidual ; and until almost the end, when a regrettably uncon¬ 
vincing murder is introduced to bring about the climax, 
without any too sensational or melodramatic incident. 

The Alien is the kind of novel of which one wishes there 
were more. Cleverly thought out, and full of sympathy and 
observance, it is a book suited to all kinds and sorts of 
people. The interest of the story, without being unendur- 
ably exciting, is never allowed to flag, while the quality of 
its character drawing gives it a delicate atmospheric bounty 
by no means common. Even the sinner is sympathetic, 
which, after all, is as it should be. For certainly the number 
of sympathetic sinners in the world is greater than that of 
the totally depraved, let alone that a sinner with redeeming 
qualities is a more interesting study than a sinner ungar¬ 
nished by a single inconsistent quality of grace. A 
novel may be great that is a mouthpiece of denunciation 
or exposure. Nevertheless, it can scarcely be said to fulfil 
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the proper purpose of fiction, which is surely above all to 
beguile and recreate. Miss Montresor’s book is not a page 
untampered with from life, but it is a well-written story, 
and contains a number of deft character sketches, cleverly 
preserved from the danger of excessive sentimentality. 


The Sinner and the PrnhJem. By Eric Parker. 

(Macmillan. Os.) 

This novel seems to us to have been written under the 
influence of the “ Elizabeth ” school of literature, the great 
modern “garden” cult, which good-humouredly patronises 
nature, labels all its characters, is self-consciously broad¬ 
minded, and in its determination not to be priggish falls 
into a profound priggishness. Mr. Parker is not without 
merits, but he suffers through huving adopted the literary 
mannerisms of his school. He can only call an innkeeper 
“ mine host.” And every person in his pages has his label. 
The two boy-heroes are called respectively the Sinner and 
the Problem. Then there is the Chief Butler, the Publican, 
the Other Man, and the Lady of the Lake. Here is a sample 
of the narrative. The Sinner and the Problem are chatting 
with the artist who tells the story : 

“ Nov I like a picture where you eau see everything in 
it —little frogs and things in front, I mean; aud some¬ 
thing happening—a fight, or a house on fire.” 

Lack-a-daisy, thought I, but this is a Philistine; and I 
declare I nearly launched at him the greater part of my 
views on Impressionism aud other kindred matters, which 
would have puzzled him sorely, I should think, as mayhap 
they have puzzled others. Howbfit, I considered, such 
things are not for children to quack over, after all, and 
asked him another question. “So he paints t ” said I, 
nodding at his playmate. 

It is all like that—feebly pleasant. In the last result, of 
course, “ I was left with the Lady of the Lake, who stood 
facing me.” The book is continually sentimental, but there 
are good qualities in it, and especially a genuine apprecia¬ 
tion of nature which no amount of patronising can hide. 
If Mr. Parker could cast the rullleand the clouded cane, and 
just l>e himself without antics, he might write a tolerable 
novel. 


The Diary of a Freshman. By Charles Macomb Flandran. 

(Heinemann. (is.) 

It might, perhaps, be inferred from the appearance of this 
work in the “ Dollar Library of American Fiction” that it 
is a Transatlantic version of The Adrentures of Mr. Verdant 
Green. Such is, indeed, the case. The green aud salad days 
of Mr. Thomas, alias “Granny,” Wood were spent at Cam¬ 
bridge—not Cambridge on the Cam, but that other Cam¬ 
bridge hard by Boston, in which Harvard Cniversity is 
situated. The book is written in a lively fashion, but we 
do not find it as entertaining as, say, The, Babe , D A. It 
is not that we suppose American undergraduates to be any 
sillier or any duller than English undergraduates, but 
rather that the humour of all such writings depends so 
much upon its appeal to the associations of one’s own under¬ 
graduate experiences as to be necessarily somewhat esoteric. 
Certainly there is nothing in English University life re¬ 
motely corresponding to the hilarious initiation of Mr. 
Wood and his friends into an institution known as the 
Dickey. This appears to be a kind of formal and co¬ 
optative aristocracy, out of which the various “ secret ” clubs, 
with their mysterious Greek initials, are recruited. Cam¬ 
bridge (on the Cam) has, or had, if we may trust the 
Urania , its “bloods,” but we understand this appellation 
of dignity to be conferred rather by informal public opinion 
than in any more regular way. The neophytes of the Dickey 
appear to be condemned for a week to make asses of them¬ 
selves in any way attractive to the whimsical fancy of those 
responsible for their initiation. Mr. Wood was drenched 


with perfumes and sent to travel in a crowded tramcar. He 
was taken to the theatre and instructed to get up in his place 
at the end of the first act and shout, “ This show is bum, 
and I want my money back.” He had to kiss all the babies 
on Commonwealth-avenue (fifty-six in one afternoon) and 
explain that he was “ passionately fond of animals.” Other 
things he had to do which, if embarrassing to him, must 
have been even more objectionable to outsiders. We trust 
that in narrating these the chronicler of Harvard has relied 
less upon realism than upon romance. 


The Bouryeois. By Henry dc Yere Stacpoole. 

(Fisher Unwin. (Is.) 

To read this book is rather like drinking dry champagne on 
an empty stomach. It is a story of the Latin (Quarter. 
Frisson, ex-medical student, hypochondriac, playwright, is 
its true hero, and not the polite and serious young American 
with the gold-rimmed spectacles. The atmosphere is an 
atmosphere of squalor, in which busy, restless brains dare 
not leave off thinking lest the discomfort should become 
sensible ; and thought must concern itself always with the 
lightest of trilies for terror of the big things behind. 
Frisson, with his Old Man of the Sea—medical student, 
aged seventy, and dependent on Frisson for his continued 
existence—is so admirable in the rush of his subacid babble 
that a plot seems rather a superfluity. However, there is 
one of a farcical sort, and it lands Mr. Alabaster—such is the 
strange name of the young American—in a sufficiently 
ridiculous position. It is not easy to give a notion of 
Frisson ; he is rather a cumulative effect. How, away from 
its context (in which are set forth various excellent deterrents 
against diary writing), does this look ? 

“ How strange,” said Peter, “ I had no idea that people 
could be so foolish as to enter such things iu a book— 
crimes and things, you know. I should think it was quite 
bad enough to have them on one’s conscience.” 

“ That’s just it.” said Frisson, “you must put a crime 
somewhere. Well, if you have no conscience, what are 
you to do ? You put it in a diary instead. It’s only 
people with consciences who are able to hide their crimes, 
and that is why so many conscientious people are reckoned 
good.” 

We may find room, perhaps, for the phrase iu which the 
astronomer Carabin is hit off : 

Should be ever die it will simply be because he has 
forgotten to go on living, for he is wretchedly delicate, 
and lives simply because he bus forgotten that he ought to 
be dead. 

But how long has reliyieuse taken the place of devote ? 
Presumably since they drove the nuns out of F’rance. 


October Brewings. 

.1 HI hid Marriaye. By George R. Sims. (Ohatto & 
Windus. 3s. tid.) 

,1 Goddess of Gray's Inn. By G. W. Burgin. (Pearson, (is. 
Mary Anne of Parchment Duildinys. By Lucas Oleeve. 
(Digby, Long, (is.) 

Farewell Mikola. By Guy Boothby. (Ward, Lock, (is.) 
The Court of Honour. By William Le Queux. (F. V. 
White, (is.) 

Why do people read? The question is not quite so im¬ 
pertinent as it in a)' appear. For people did not always read. 
Billions of men and women for thousands of years have 
contrived ordinary human happiness without the aid of half¬ 
penny newspapers and cheap reprints and the most remark¬ 
able novel of the year, just as the world went well enough 
without tobacco. Why—to narrow the question to the 
present purpose—do people read the books which we have 
named at the head of this column ? We do not wish to 
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simply that they should not read them. Merely, having 
read them, we—well—why ? 

. October is active in beer as well as in books. “ Our 
October brewing ” catches the eye that roams over the 
provincial papers. Publishers and publicans alike welcome 
the “ pomifer annus ”—the season of profits. And perhaps 
this vague connection between beer and books may furnish 
the ghost of a clue to our question’s answer. Ask why 
people read, and you may be countered with the question 
why people drink. The proximate causes appear, on due 
consideration, to be four or thereabouts, if we put aside 
the root-and-branch teetotalers who will have it that people 
drink because they are wicked and for no other reason 
under the sky. Let us take the proximate causes in their 
proper order, scientifically, and it may presently be seen 
that there is something more than the calendar con¬ 
cerned in the coincidence of the October brewings and 
our autumn announcements. A man drinks because he 
is thirsty; that is the primal reason, based on his original 
sin, and you may see him doing it at the nearest 
drinking fountain. And a man reads for information, 
as the man who consults Bradshaw in a free library. 
Possibly, too, the readers—some of them—in the British 
Museum may claim moral equality with the searcher of 
Bradshaw who has no desire of illegitimate sensations, 
and the dipper in the drinking fountain, who merely 
wants to satisfy a legitimate thirst. Secondly, a man 
may drink because there is nothing else to do, as, for 
example, at a City dinner when the dinner is over. It is like 
chewing tobacco, a mere “ filling in of gaps of time and 
teeth,” or the whittling of a stick. So a man gets bis 
“ chew ” or his stick for whittling from the railway book¬ 
stall a sixpenny Scott, or a halfpenny ('uts, to carry him 
over a vacant hour or two. Again, a man may drink to 
drive dull care away ; and with beer, as with books, this is 
probably the commonest cause of bibbing. For one man 
who loves the taste of beer, and can distinguish nicely 
between the various brews, there are a thousand—five—ten 
thousand—who praise “ beer, glorious beer,” in the lump, 
merely as beer. Thus it is with the average customer of 
Mr. Mudie, it may be suspected. The people who flock to 
his bar want reading matter, and they are not very particular 
as to the brew so long as it is strong enough to act as an 
anodyne, and will make them forget for a couple of hours 
(the effects seldom last longer, we have found) that the world 
as it is is a world as it ought not to be. There is a fourth 
stage of the drinking habit; it comes when a man drinks, no 
longer for any one of the aforesaid more or less legitimate 
reasons, but because he simply cannot help himself. Even here 
the literary analogy is easily found. For there are men— 
mostly men of letters whose habit of reading has been com¬ 
pulsory, by doctor’s orders, as it were—who have permitted 
the habit to run away with them. They hate reading at 
last, as the drunkard curses the drink, but they are quite 
unable to resist the appeal of printed matter. They cannot 
pass a newsboy without stopping for a dram ; they turn 
their homes into hells by soaking in bookshops when they 
should be in the drawing room at tea. But this cacoi'lhes 
leyendi is too serious a topic for more than allusion. Like 
the habitual drunkard, the habitual reader requires a medical 
monograph, legislation, and enforced seclusion. 

Perhaps it is already evident under which heading we 
place the five volumes which stand alxjve this column. So 
far as information goes they are useless; they are not 
Bradshaw books, and a Martian who descended upon Dir. 
Mudie and took them out a3 a guide to real life would 
lose his way before he had walked twenty yards along 
Oxford-street. To regard them as mere meaus of passing 
the time would be to do them some in justice. They are a 
little stronger than that. They may be recommended as 
anodynes, and we have picked them out as being representa¬ 
tive of the best and purest make of literary anodynes. The 


tens of thousands who want to get away for an hour or two 
from the realities of life, to imagine themselves among 
people who never have existed and never could exist, in 
conditions that no conceivable combination of real persons 
and events could afford ; who want, too, to be so deceived 
by common names and well-known localities that the 
delusion is clinched as Utopia, Barataria, and the Snark 
can never clinch it—these tens of thousands have their 
brew prepared. All these writers are well-known, and their 
ability to produce a competent and reliable brain-muddler 
is assured. We know Mr. Sims — not the sentimental 
humourist of the Referee, but the pure sentimentalist of The 
Blind Man-wye, and we are glad to meet May and Mary, 
with their invalid mother. 

May and Mary, who had gone on the stage to earn 
money, sent every shilling they could spare from their 
modest salaries to defray the expenses and pay the 
doctors’ bills. 

Mr. Burgin, too, brews good muddlers. Groundsel Court 
never was in G ray’s Inn, though it may have been situated 
somewhere in the Milky Way. Wotherspoon is a mild sort 
of Scrooge, and Crane is his Bob Craekitt: and Lilian, the 
goddess from the machine, melts everybody into philan¬ 
thropists. “ Do you really love her ? ” says Mrs. Harte to 
her son Bagot. 

“ Love her! The first time we met I loved her for her 
pretty ways—her gracious presence—her sweet eyes—not 
sad eyes, hut eyes sparkling with mirth—wells of limpid 
honesty and truth. Mother, I seem to have loved her 
alwajs—never to have drawn breath of life before. 
She ——! Will, site took me for a clumsy fool when I 
answered at random, and laughed with such infectious 
gaiety that I laughed too, scarce knowing why.” 

And so on. This from a barrister to his mother. It is not 
of this world. Mary Anne of Parchment Buildings is also 
in love with her barrister, and, being also not of this world 
(though “ on ” at the Alhambra), did not let concealment 
prey on her damask cheek. Yet Mary’s arna/.ing innocence 
saved her, to say nothing of Yalroy. “ Nemo mortalium 
omnibus horis sapit,” remarks Lucas Cleeve. 

It had been so with Herbert Yalroy when he kissed 
Mary Anne. He was not in love with her—the difference 
in their positions made such a state of things impossible.” 

Here again we soar to worlds unknown, and put behind us 
the sad frailties xve know too well. Mr. Le Queux pretends 
to take us to Monte Carlo. We meet, in a dream, as it 
were, a ruined gambler, a cosmopolitan adventurer, and a 
princess. 

Already, ere I became aware of it, I had thus been 
embarked boldly upon an adventurous sea eh for the 
unknown, but rigidly guarded, secret—a search which 
proved so strange, so full of grave peril, and so utterly 
astounding in its results, as to surpass even the human 
imagination. 

It does not surpass the imagination of Mr. Le Queux, how¬ 
ever. And anybody who is dissatisfied with his own world 
may try a draught of the world of Mr. Le Queux ; it will 
he a change. Mr. Guy Booth by takes ns to a world where 
everybody at critical moments whispers to somebody else 
with surprising results. 

‘ ‘ To oblige me you will do it,” he said; and then, drawing 
a little closer to him, he murmured something that we 
could not hear. The effect upon the Don was magical: his 
face turned a leaden hue, and for a moment I thought he 
would have fallen. 


And so on. Aud, again : 


“ Have you met Dr. Nikola lately?” I inquired. The 
effect it produced upon him was instantaneous. He 
shrunk from me as if be had been struck, aud, leaning 
against the wall of the house behind him, trembled like 
an aspen leaf. 


Nikola, whom academic pedestrians, from a nodding ac¬ 
quaintance with the hoardings, vaguely regard as a soap. 
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GHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Foiuses, Author of 

*' A Gentleman.” 

DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By David Christie 

MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph's Coat.” 

THE TRIUMPH of HILARY BLACHLAND. By 

BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of “The Gun-runner,’' &u. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Shiel, Author of “The 

Yellow Danger,” &c. 

THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himself, and 

M Dedicated to all who Love.” 

THE LADY of LYNN. By Sir Walter Besant, Author 

of ‘‘The Orange Girl,” Ac. With 13 Illustrations by G. Dnuix- 
Hammond. 

A SOWER of WHEAT. By Harold Bis'ni.os-i, Author of 

“ Ainslie’s Ju-ju.” 

THE CANKERWORM : being Episodes of a Woman's Li f e. 

By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Double Cunning.” 

A FIGHT to a FINISH. By Florence Warden, Author 

of “ Joan, the Curate,” Ac. 

THE HOUSE On the SOAR: a Tale of South Devon By 

BERTHA THOMAS, Author of ‘‘in a Cathedral City,” Ac. SECOND 
EDITION. 

THE WEALTH of MALLERSTANG: an Upland Tale. 

By ALGERNON GISS1NG, Author of “ A Secret of the North Sea,” Ac. 

THREE MEN of MARK. By Sabah Tyti.bb, Author of 

“St. Mungo's City,” Ac. 

ONLY a NIGGER, By Edmund Mitchell, Author of 

“ The Lone Star Rush,” Ac, 

NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

TALES Of a DYING RACE. B.v Ammo A. Gkkck. 

A BLIND MARRIAGE, Ac. By Gkokgk R. Sims. 

THE JOY of LIFE. By Emile Zola. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Ebnkst A. Vizetklly. 

TERENCE. By B. M. Cbokrk. With 6 Illustrations by Sidney Paget. 

THE INIMITABLE MRS MA33INGHAM. By Hekbeid ComI' l.'ir. 

THE BLUE DIAMONO. B.v L. T. Mum. 

A MISSING HERO. B.v Mrs. Auusdi.k. 

THE FOURTH GENERA MON. By Sir Wii.tn; Bi-axt. 

ANDROMEDA. By Rmmir Bi-.hvx.vx. 

NELL HAFFENDEN. By T.ghb Hopkins. With 8 Illustrations by Charles 
Gheooky. 

MRS. DUNBAR’S 8E0RET. By Alax St. Acbvn. 

“AS a WATOH In tha NIGHT.” By Mrs. Campreli. Pried. 

PHILIP WIN WOOD. By R. Nkilsox Stephens. With 6 Illustrations. 

HATHEROOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Molkswokth. 

MARVEL. By Mrs. Hungrrfoki). 

MAX THORNTON. By Ernest Glixvii.lv. With m Illustrations by .T. 
Shaw Cbomptox, R.I. A New Edition. Large crown svo, cloth, gilt 
edges, os. 

POCKET VOLUMES. Printed upon tine and very thin paper. Post 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leatner, gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 

THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles Revue. 

IT 18 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEN D«** By Charles Kkade. 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hall Cain k. Shortly. 

FAMILIAR 8TUDIES of MEN and BOOKS. By R. L. Stevenson. 

NEW SERIE8 OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

NOW PUBLISHING. Handsomely Bound in picture cloth boards, Mat hacks, 

-s. each. 

DORA MYRL, tha LADY DETECTIVE. By Melt. Bop.ktn, K.C. 

THE RECORDS of VINCENT TRILL, of the Dotoctivo Sc. vice. 

By Dick Doxovax, 

DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. 

ST. KATHERINE’S by tho TOWER. By Walter Bk- is i . 

IN a HOLLOW of the HILLS. By Bret Harte. 

THE WATERS of EOERA. B.v Ooida. 

THE LADY from NOWHERE. B.v Fucr.rs Hi he. 

IN LONDON'S HEART. By George R. Sims. 

JOAN, the CURATE. By Flokkxck Warden. 

PLOTTERS of PARIS. By Edmi no Mitchrli.. 

• PORT and 8PANQLE8. B v Byron Wkhreu. 

A VERSAiLi.ES CHRISTMAS-TIDE. Bv Mary Sty art Bovi». With 63 
Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt and gilt top, 8s. 

IN MEMORIAM : Memorial Verses for Every Day in the Year. Selected 
and arranged by Lit v Ridley. Small 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. fld. net ; 
leather, burnished edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

THORBAU: HlS LIFE and AIMS. By H. A. Pagk. With a Portrait and 
View. New Edition. Post Svo, buckram, 3s. fid. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

With Portrait in each Volume. 2 vote., crowu Svo, buckram, 12s. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Mr. HEINE MANN’S New Books. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE 

Edited by EDMUND G03SE. 

A Library Edition in Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, limited to 1,000 
Sets. Price 7s. per Volume, or £1 is for the set of Twelve Volumes. 

VOL. I. 13 NOW READY. 

THE CHARTREUSE of PARMA. By Stendhal. With an 

Introduction by Mr. MAURB’E HEWLETT. With 4 Coloured Plates by 
Ei gene Paul Avril, a Phot >gravure, and Portraits. 

To be followed by— 

CARMEN; COLOMBA. By MAUPRAT. By George 

PROSPER MER1.MEE. Jutroduo- S\ND. Introduction by JOHN 

tion by Mr. ARTHUR SYMONS. OLIVER HOBBES Mrs. Craigik). 

With 4 Coloured Plates by Par vs, a With 3 Coloured Plates by Eugene 

Photogravure, and Portraits. Pai l Avril, a Photogravute, and 

[December 1 st. Portraits. Jan nary let. 

An Illustrated Prospectus post free, and the first volume can be obtained on 
approval. 

THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 

NEWLY TRANSLATED BY CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

ANNA KARENIN. With Portraits. 2 vols., 15s. 

Fr<m hlackfood's Magazine. —“ We nro exceedingly grateful to Mra. 
Garneit, since she bus given us fur tbe first time the complete and workmanlike 
version of a masterpiece.” 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 

THE RIGHT of WAY. By Gilbert Parker.' 

Contemporary Review —** In Charlie Steele Mr. Parker has achieved a 
notable bit of portraiture.” 

Empire Review.— ’ It is finely worked out. The I took grows in power and 
intensity as it draws to tbe end.” 

THE ETERNAL CITY. By Hall Caine. 

SPINDLE and PLOUGH. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney, Author 

of ” Folly Comer.“ 

JOSEPH KHAS5AN: Half-Caste. By A. J. Dawson, Author 

of " African Nights Entertainment.” 

THE GLOWWORM. By May Bateman, Author of “The 

Altar of Life.” 

THE BALLET DANCER; and ON GUARD. By Matilde 

SERAO, Author of “ The Land of Cockayne.” 

SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. By Maarten Maartens. 
GILLETTE'S MARRIAGE. By Mamie Bowles, Author of 

“The Amazing Lady.” 

A DRONE and a DREAMER. By Nelson Lloyd. Author 

of “ The Chronic Loafer.” 4s. [ Dollar Library. 

sir henry Raeburn, r.a. 

Bj Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 

Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 

With an Introduction by tho late R. A. M. STEVENSON, and a Catalogue 
RaisonmS of Raeburn’s Works by .T. CAW, Curator of the National Portrait 
Gallery of Scotland. With 70 Plates, of which 68 are in Photogravure 
and 4* in Lithographic Facsimile. Large Imperial 4to, £o 5s. net. 

[Tuesday. 

THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 

A 8URVEY OF MAN'S RECORD. 

Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 

With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. JAME3 BRYCE, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.K.S, 

To be cowplettil in eight super-royal octavo volumes. With many Maps , 
Coloured Plates, ami lit aek-and-W hits Illustrations. Price in cloth , 
16.v. net per volume : or in half-morocco, gilt edges, .Cl Is. net per volume. 
VOLUME I. With many Plates and Maps. 

PRE-HISTORY: AMERICA and the PACIFIC OCEAN. 

Call Mall Gazette.— ' The survey of American history is as clear, impartial, 
compressed, accurate, and at the same time interesting, as could be wished, 
and t he plates with which it is illustrated are curious and well chosen.” 

A full and complete Prospectus will be sent on application. The first volume 
may be obtained on approval. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howells. With 12 Photo- 

gravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and many Text Illustrations from Original 
Drawings specially made for this work by Joseph Pennell. lvol., 10s. net. 
Outlook.—** A charming narrative with equally charming pictures.” 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

A LITTLE TOUR in FRANCE. By Henry James. With 12 

Photogravures, 32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations from Original 
Drawings by Joseph Pennell, l vol., 10s. net. [Second Impression. 

FASHION In PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine 

Til;*to and .Esthetics from the Revolution to the end of the Nineteenth 
Century. By OCTAVE UZANXE. With 24 Hand-coloured Plates and 
250 Text Illustrations by Francois Coirhoix. New and Cheap Edition. 
1 vol., 15s. net. 

THE ESSAYS of an EX- HYPOLYMPIA; or. The 

LIBRARIAN. By RICHARD Gods in the Island. An Ironic 

GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. lvol., Fantasy. By EDMUND GOSSE. 

7s. tkl. 1 vol., 5s. 

Mr. Ueinemann's Notes on some Forthcoming Books , Fait, 1001, post free. 
London: WILLIAM HEIN EM ANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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seems to have disappeared to Thibet. That is a great pity, 
for Mr. Boothby’s Nikola brew is a really effective literary 
anodyne, and leaves the reader—whose head is unaccustomed 
to such fumes—mentally helpless for hours. So, on the 
whole, the October brewing provides plenty of reliable 
intoxicants which will transport a man—we should rather 
say a woman—well away from the world of taxes and 
politics and other worrying realities. 


Propriety and Passion. 

The Kmbarruxsiny Orphan. By W. E. Norris. (Methuen. Us.) 
Gillette's Marriage. By Mamie Bowles. (Ileinemann.) 

These two novels we place together because they come from 
opposite pole3. Not that in any sense they represent respec¬ 
tively the /.enith and the nadir of accomplishment. The 
skilled handicapper would start them at about level weights 
in the race for popular favour, balancing the youth of the 
one against the experience of the other. They come from 
different stables—our knowledge of the turf will scarcely 
carry the metaphor through—and illustrate the merits of 
different systems of training. Everyone, the most ignorant, 
has his fancy, and in the race between passion and propriety 
we are inclined to back passion. In the one of these two 
books there is little that a calm judgment can approve, in 
the other nothing that it can condemn. Mr. Norris takes us 
into the drawing-room, and refuses to let us out even when 
we are transported to the Tie Perdue. There is no fault to be 
found with the manner in which he presents the orphan, a 
girl and an heiress whom few know to be an heiress. In the 
tones of an educated old gentleman (Sir Edward Denne, to 
wit), we follow the fortunes of his ward, whom her mother’s 
French relatives strive to annex, for Mr. Norris has every 
turn and twist of technique at his pen’s point, and never 
once can you slam down the book and say : “ That’s wrong.” 
The characters talk—as people talk. No one of them does 
anything that could not conceivably be done by people 
our wives have upon their visiting lists. Moreover, Mr. 
Norris has retained through all these years of production 
a light and pleasant style, with the unvarying manner of a 
gentleman. I le never loses his head. Nevertheless—or should 
we say therefore ?—he never carries us away. Our head 
approves of Mr. Norris, and as we sit with him in the draw¬ 
ing room we feel we are in distinguished company, where 
any slip is a tumble to the depths. 

Of Miss Mamie Bowles no level head could approve. She 
carries us for a wild romp through the passions. Gillette, 
the stubby girl, who is stupidly religious, a vegetarian, and 
an heiress, George Spenser, the hypochondriacal hero, who 
loathes her and marries her for her money; Ellice Bastien, 
the dainty woman he loves and who loves him—they are 
all outrageous, and mix themselves up in a tumult of passion 
which makes the reader’s brain reel. Miss Bowles enters 
into the spirit of the romp. Ellice’s teeth, for instance : 

Sometimes they struck him as the drifted petals of a 
white rose, sometimes as being like a narrow strip of moon 
emerging through the crimson of sunset, snnetimes as 
recalling a little stream of sparkling water one craved to 
press one's feverish mouth against. 

Men who live in the country with dyspepsia are not struck 
in that way. Again : 

“ Do you know what love aud passion are, Ellice ? ” 

He gazed at her with lean, haggard face. The woman 
leant back against the carriage feeling her heart swollen, 
till the thiu envelope of her frame was near to creaking. 

But for all her ladies whose frames come near to creaking 
with their passion, for all her impossible characters, her 
amazing exaggerations and hilarious metaphors, Miss Bowles 
interests one. She is like the Miss Terrys and the Mrs. 
Campbells of the stage, at whom you must needs look, 


however bad the play may be. The only explanation we 
can offer of our interest in Gillette's Marriage, as of our 
interest in Mrs. Campbell when playing an absurd part, is 
that the artist, or the writer, has “ charm.” It is not much 
of an explanation, even though you proceed to such vague 
extensions as “ personality,” or “ magnetism,” for it is 
something that can be felt, but defies any speedy mode of 
analysis. But here, at least, it is the writer, rather than her 
puppets, who interests the reader. Hhe feels keenly, and if 
the striking passion produces as yet too strident a tone, the 
receptive nature is there. 

Religion in Fiction. 

Hearts in Revolt. By Henry Gilbert. (George Allen. Cs.) 
Memory Street. By Martha Baker Dunn. (Jarrold. Cs.) 
Deborah. By James M. Ludlow. (Nisbet. Cs.) 

A Gallant (Junker. By Margaret Roberton. (Methuen. Gs.) 

The Cuming of the Preachers. By John Ackworth. 

(H odder & Stoughton. Cs.) 

The Comedy of a Suburban Chapel. By J. D. Causton. 

(Hutchinson. Cs.) 

It is one of the misfortunes of a highly complex social 
development that it tends to remove the individual further 
and further from the end towards which his labours are 
directed. It was more interesting to be a soldier in the days 
of Hastings than it is to be a unit in a column employed in 
a combined movement for sweeping an invisible enemy from 
a range of hills which personally you don’t want. Similarly 
one may conceive the life of the village shopman into whose 
little store are gathered products of every clime, to be one far 
more absorbing than the lives of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the spruce young clerks and shopmen who 
stream backwards and forwards daily between the suburbs 
and the City. In fact, in our own day, the men to whom 
their work is an end in itself, are an infinitesimal minority. To 
the rest, whose time is occupied principally in adding up 
enormous columns of other people’s money, their daily work 
is no better than an irksome condition of their gaining 
food, clothing, and shelter. Than such a society what 
better ground for the growth of pessimism ? Among the 
more thoughtful of its members the plant springs of its 
own accord. Such “ sure and certain hope ” of an ineffable 
future as our fathers felt is torn to tatters in the conflict of 
religious teachers. The churches tend more and more to 
become mere social centres, and religion to be identified with 
thrift and the disuse of alcohol. The old choice must be 
made ; is it pleasure we must live for, or wisdom ? 

That practically is how the question presented itself to 
Mr. Gilbert’s hero. He never solves it; but there it is 
facing him all the time, importunate. Mr. Gilbert has been 
to school to Mr. George Gissing. He deals with the same 
class of people—the people of the suburbs. Let us rather 
say (lest we seem to traduce many good and cultivated 
people w r ho find it convenient to live there), a certain 
element which would, probably, be proud to hear itself 
described as fast. More exactly, it is coarse, sensual, and 
unspeakably silly. Mr. Gilbert has not Mr. Gissing’s 
faculty of eclectic realism. In his determination to shirk 
nothing, he occasionally breaks away from the customary 
restraint of English writers. But he succeeds, at any rate, 
in creating such an atmosphere as serves to test the stuff of 
which his hero is made. First there is the dingy home in 
which a brutal father maltreats the weak and gentle mother, 
who takes refuge in drink. Then the Birkett Institute and 
the unspeakable scandal of unchastened adolescence. Next, 
the suburban dancing classes and drawing-rooms, and the 
young ladies who describe their friends’ brothers as “ such 
a jolly fellow,” love dancing because it is “ so dreamy,” and 
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loll away whole afternoons on half a chair. Ernest comes, 
on the whole, very well out of it to the serious attachment 
of his life. The author has spent a good deal of pains upon 
the creation of Connie Nevile. He has not failed to present 
her as a really charming and amiable young woman, busy on 
building up her character on St. Thomas ii Keropis. It is 
unfortunate that he has not better contrived the impedi¬ 
ment to her union with Ernest, whom she heartily loved. 
It is difficult, no doubt, to set bounds to what may happen 
among the professors of asc eticism as it is understood in the 
Church of England ; but it is hard to believe that the most 
amateurish of directors would advise a girl that, because she 
had been minded to enter a sisterhood, it was her duty to 
precipitate the step because she had fallen in love. A 
Jesuit—or, for that matter, any ordinary confessor of the 
Church that knows about these things—would have laughed 
her into common sense in the space of a Pater nosier. As 
it is, she emulates St. Elizabeth of Hungary, in the picture 
of Mr. Calderon ; and Ernest marries a comfortable, wise 
woman of thirty, who knows all about the state of his 
affections, but likes him well enough to want him anyway. 
We have devoted so much spat* to Mr. Gilbert’s Heart* in 
Revolt because, despite of such faults and a lot of ineffectual 
effort to find the right word, it did lay hold of us to the 
point of making us forget sometimes that we were reading 
it as a matter of business. 

The next on our list, Memory Street, is very different in 
manner and spirit. It is a formless yarn of a young girl’s 
life. Neighbours come on, and gossip, and go ; the young 
are casually mated ; and Mrs. Day loses that “ poor transient 
creatur’,” Mr. Day, and “ I believe was a better woman all 
her life by reason of trying to live up to the heroic qualities 
with which she finally endowed him.” The heroine is most 
engaging in childhood, as she sits on a stool behind the door 
of the pew, mentally correcting the traits of the Deity as 
presented by the preacher, and, despite remonstrances against 
the impiety of “makin’over” God, liking him best “ the 
way she fixed him.” American books—like American 
people—must always gain in this country a certain advantage 
from the perpetual flicker of unusualness that lights up the 
most commonplace lives. There is everywhere in this 
“street” some slight ecce tricity that keeps the English 
explorer in a kindly humour. 

No such remark applies to Deborah, which is a painstaking 
attempt to rehabilitate the times of Antiochus Epiphanes 
and the Maccabees. Deborah is a beautiful Hebrew who 
would emulate her namesake of proto-canonical fame; but 
when she sets her hand to the workman’s hammer her arm 
is apt to be unnerved by human affections. Captain Kleon 
would seem to have possessed the power of permanently 
winning affection that Sisera so notably lacked. And as to 
the manner of the narrative, it is matter for regret that, 
whereas such an e3say demands a singular perfection of 
literary form, the text is disfigured by solecisms for which 
no amount of archamlogical detail, easy in these days to 
import, can win forgiveness. What are we to think of an 
author who can write: “Slowly the rhapsody faded from 
her face ” ? Obviously at one moment, at least, Deborah 
deserved to be called a “ human document.” 

A Gallant Quaker and The Cumin// of the Preachers are 
closely akin. Each represents one of those phases in post- 
Reformation England, when the necessary reaction from a 
swinish apathy concerning things spiritual set the country 
in a flame. Change the names and a few other details, and 
the Quaker story might pass for the story of the Wesleys. 
Both are eminently reminiscent of George Eliot: that also 
was to be expected. Dinah’s sermon is, after all, the last 
word descriptive of English emotional religion. And here 
from A Gallant Quaker is a saying well found to indicate 
the normal English habit: 

They ate a wonderful people, dear niece, and I would 
fain join them; but thou knowest it is written, “ Bender 
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unt > Gicsar the things that are Cicsar’s.” Now, the State 
and the Church are Cu sar’s, and it would ill become me, 
as mayor and thus a bit of Cicsar, to absent myself from 
church, or thee-and-thou the parson and keep hatted 
before my superiors ; but, as a private man, I say thee and 
thou when I choose, and wear my hat and attend any 
meeting that should happen to be taking place as I pass 
by. Thou seest my meaning clearly ? 

Clearly. 

Mr. Causton, in the f’oinei/y of a Suburban Chapel, has 
gone to work upon right lines. Here the chapel is the 
social centre. Sunday-school, choir practice, the annual trip 
to the seaside—these are the occasions which bring together 
youth and maiden, and foster the attachments that have 
their end in matrimony. But though it shows evidence of 
observation, this is a rather disappointing book. The story 
is constantly on the point of becoming interesting, but it 
never quite fulfils its promise. The scheming of Mrs. Neve 
to secure eligible young men for her eight daughters is too 
gross and palpable, and the daughters themselves are shadowy 
creatures. And the conversation is not wholly convincing. 
Far the most successful figure is that of Mr. Blout, the 
principal pillar of the conventicle, the head of the 
Sunday-school, the rich man of the congregation. Not 
consciously insincere, he betrays in every speech the spirit 
of vulgar worldliness. Here is his simple confession of 
faith : 

“ I always try to make my addresses impressive, to leave 
a distinct impression upon their minds. I started in this 
way : ‘ Hands up those who know the eighth command¬ 
ment ? ’ Every hand went up. I called upon one boy to 
repeat it, and then I made them say it altogether. ‘ Now,’ 
I said, ‘ not one of us wants to be a thief, but supposing 
we haven’t any money, how are we going to get all the 
nice things in life we want without stealing r ’ . . . ‘lean 
tell you—serve God. “ Seek ye the Kingdom of God and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” I have found 
that true. God has given me everything I wanted, and 
when you’ve got everything you want, you know, boys 
and girls, you won’t have any temptation to steal; you’ll 
have no trouble in keeping the eighth commandment.’ ” 

This good man’s daughter, however, turns out a Jessica of 
the baser sort; whereupon one is conscious of an unholy 
exultation. And she is the centre of some rather ingenious 
complications. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These, notes on the. Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

The Haim’knixcs ok Jir.r,. 15v “Iota.” 

Jim. is described as “a brilliant Irish girl with a tem¬ 
perament.” She is certainly original. Here is a fragment 
of her conversation: “ 1 Oh, perhaps you’re good-natural. If 
you are, the Lord help you!’ said Jill, in her grand¬ 
mother’s soft, low bass, ‘ and damn! damn ! damn good¬ 
nature ! ’ ” Grandmother Devereux says some sensible things. 
“ ‘ The greatest loss ever sustained of the nation is the loss of 
an honest belief in the devil. ... A devil at least 
preserved us from this giggling ease in sinning.’ ” A strong, 
unconventional story. (Hutchinson. Os.) 

The Fiery Dawn. By M. E. Colkridhe. 

A French historical novel by the author of that capital 
story The, King with Two Faces. In a “note” at the 
beginning Miss Coleridge remarks : “ Writers of historic 
fiction are, for the most part, thieves. Many of the follow¬ 
ing pages have been stolen from Hubert de Saiut-Amand, 
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some from Louis Blanc, a few from the Memoirs Of 
Alexandre Dumas. The chapter railed ‘ Maison Botherel ’ 
was composed — almost every word of it—many years 
ago, by Lamartine, Feydeau, and Theophile Gautier.” 
(Arnold, (is.) 

The Shoes ok Fortune. By Neil Munro. 

The author of Gilian the Dreamer has left his native 
Argyll to record how “The Shoes of Fortune”—the 
hero’s sole inheritance—“ brought to manhood, love, adven¬ 
ture, and content, as also into divers perils on land and 
sea in foreign parts and in an alien army, Paul Greig of 
the Hazel Den in Scotland, one time purser of the Seven 
Sisters brigantine of Hull and late lieutenant in the 
Regiment d’Auvergne.” The story deals with the plots and 
intrigues of the Jacobites to place the Young Pretender on 
the throne. 

A Modern Ant.evs. By the Writer ok “An 

Englishwoman's Love-Letters.” 

This much-advertised writer of love-letters has industry. 
A Modern Animus runs to over five hundred pages. 
Two sets of verses are printed on the leaf facing the 
conclusion. “ They differ: yet each of them in its way 
defines a life which the world has to regard as a failure.” 
That life was Tristram Gavney’s. Its story is here set forth 
from childhood till one evening late in August when 
“Tristram Gavney lay dead.” “In the beginning,” says 
the anonymous author, “ you shall see him vigorously at 
suck; and at the end you shall not find him properly 
weaned.” (Murray. (Is.) 

Within the Radius. By Albert Kinross. 

“An Entertainment” is the author’s sub-title to these 
stories, and as two of them are divided up into sub-tales, 
and as in the preface be states that after reading Stevenson’s 
Dynamiter and New Arabian Nights he remarked, “ We will 
continue,” it is plain that Mr. Kinross is indebted to 
R. L. S. for the scheme of his book. He has a ready pen, 
and an easy invention. (Duckworth, (is.) 

Cynthia’s Wav. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 

A pleasant story of modern life—a welcome story, for 
youth and happiness sparkle through the pages. In the 
beginning Cynthia is reading her seventh proposal of 
marriage. 

“ ‘ I defy you to say I’m not pretty,’ cried Cynthia. 

‘ If you were ugly you’d know it was the money men 
came after. Now you can never make up your mind whether 
it’s you or your millions,’ said Mary.” (Arnold. 6s.) 

The Traitor’s Way. By S. Levett-Yeats. 

“ Thank God! I am the last of my house! Thank 
God ! No young feet patter up and down the long 
corridors ; no young voices shrill through these silent walls. 
They would grow up to know me as the ‘ shame of 
Yibrac.’” The speaker is Gaspard do Vibrac, who tells 
this doublet-and-liose French romantic story. Mr. Levett- 
Yeats is the author of The Honour of Savedi. (Longmans, 
(is.) 

Spindle and Plouoii. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 

A modern story of home life, love affairs, minor troubles, 
and the amenities of social life. “ Shalisha stood drooping 
by the gate after the little grey-horsed brougham was out of 
sight. . . • Then she turned, with a swing of her big 

hfps and a proud lifting of the red head that Sydenham had 
pronounced atrocious in shade, and re-entered the house.” 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Nazar rs. By A. C. Farouharsox. 

A romantic story. “ Sebastian, Count of Oldenburg, was 
the second and youngest son of his father, the old Count 
Rudolf, now dead.” “ As Sebastian rode alone through the 
forest his mind was in a mood of unusual preoccupation. 
He guided his horse with the instinctive certainty of a long- 
practised rider, but his thoughts were absent.” (Macmillan. 

()S.) 

Only a Nigger. By Edmund Mitchell. 

A grave story of East and West, of a Hindu who loved 
an Engl'shwoman. He dies, or, as he expresses it, goes “ to 
the realms of the Great Unknown, where perhaps the ban 
of blood that has separated us here may be removed by the 
gentle hand of a pitying angel.” II is name was Asliutor. 
He was a Bengali, and he had a “ great dome-shaped forehead 
surmounting delicately-chiselled features.” (Cliatto. (is.) 

Tales ok a Dying Race. By Alfred A. Grace. 

For seven hundred years the Maori was a fighter. Then 
came the pakeha “ and spoiled everything.” In these 
twenty-eight short, virile stories Mr. Grace tells of the 
Maoris, and of the impact of the white man on the doomed 
race. Most of the stories appeared in the Sydney Bulletin. 
For two of the folk-lore tales the author is indebted to “ his 
ancient Maori friend Karepa, Te Whetu.” (Chatto. 6s.) 

Yisiting the Sin. By Emma Rayner. 

A tale of mountain life in Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
a preface, written at Boston, the author states that although 
the plot of the book is fictitious, the incidents, with a few 
exceptions, are founded upon real happenings, taken 
directly from the mouths of old residents. The details of 
the fight before the door of the church were furnished by a 
native of the hamlet where the skirmish occurred. Miss 
Rayner seems to think that accuracy of incident is vital to a 
story. (Putnam, (is.) 

The Golden Spur. By J. S. Fletcher. 

A modern romance, told in the first person, and of the 
Prisoner of Zenda school. “ My companion looked at me 
with something like a flash of displeasure illuminating the 
unfathomable depths of her eyes, and two tiny creases, 
eloi|uent of inquisitive feeling, showed themselves about the 
crimson of her lips. She, too, paused, and her foot tapped 
impatiently upon the pavement. ‘Well, sir?’ she said.” 
(John Long, (is.) 

We have also received : Stephen Kyrtle, by Katherine 
Andrews (Unwin); King Fritz's A D.C., by F. Hird (Bell) ; 
The Peril of the Prince , by Headon Hill (Pearson); The 
Winds of Calhrigg, by Christabel Coleridge (Isbister) : The 
Redemption of Neil Maclean, by David Lyall (Hodder) ; 
O'er Moor and Fen, by Joseph Hocking (Hodder) ; In Our 
(ouniy, by Marion Harland (Putnam) ; Half My Di/e, by 
W. T. Hickman (Arnold) ; The Arbiter, by Mrs. Hugh Bell 
(Arnold); God Save the King, by Ronald Macdonald 
(Hutchinson) ; Maude Ormond, by Norah Bagnall (Mac- 
queen) ; A Manufacturer's Daughter, by A. C. Gunter 
(White); A Drone and a Dreamer, by Nelson Lloyd (Heinne- 
mann); A Man of Don, by J. Morgan de Groot (Long); 
Ihe Curse of Aden, by the author of The Master Sinner 
(Long). 
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From J. NISBET & C O.’S LIST. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

10s. 6d. net. By ANTHONY HOPE. And 0S. 

A NEW SERIES and a NEW ISSUE, with 8 Illustrations by Mr. Christy. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 18 IUustriitions, special binding, lOs. 6d. net* 

"Got up with every indication of perfect taste..A most acceptable gift- 

book—one of the best of the season.”— L'ver\«>ol Mercury. 

KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL- 

A UNION OF HEART 8. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

"Tt may b) doubted if over Katharine Tynan herself has written a more 
faseinatiue tale.”— 'Scotsman. 

“ Mrs. Hinkson is at her bast in *A Union of Hearts ’_a bright, humorous, 

touc hing , ami well-constructed novel.”— World. 

WHE ELS OF IRON 

A NOVEL. By L. T. MEADE. 
_ Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE KEY~ TO THE ~r7dOLE. 

A Historical Story of Huguenot Days. 

By MARGARET COMRIE 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 

"Introduces some exceedingly interesting characters, whose adventures 
captivate our interest und sympathy from the outset, and do not relax their 
hold on them till the very end.’’— Glasgow Herald. 

D E B O R A H 

A Tale of the Times of Judas Maccabseus. 

By JAMES M. LUDLOW, Author of “The Captain of the 
Janizaries,” &o. Larue crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Cannot lie read without interest .’*—Newcastle Chronicle . 

•'This is the best historical novel we have seen this season.” 
_ Aberdeen Fne Pr ess. 

ROBESPIERRE. A Study and Biography. 

By HILAIRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxforl; 
Author of “ Danton,” “ Paris,” Ac. 

Demy 8vo, 16s. [Ready shortly. 

J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, London. 


S-A.3NTJDS <fe OO. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

MEN V. DEVILS. By T. Kingston Clarke. Illustrated 

by .1. Haesall. An Exposure of Dishonest Company Promoting, con¬ 
taining startling revelations. First Edition of 10,0d0, printed to meet the 
numerous orders received before publication. 

READY NOVEMBER 11. 

PETER : A PARASITE. By E. M. Albanesi, Author of 

“ The Blunder of an Innocent.” 

THE MARRIAGE OF LAURENTIA. By Marie 

H AULT MO NT. 

** In many respects remarkable.Alight and alive with passionate con¬ 

viction .”—Athena um. 

44 Well worth reading.”— St. James's Gazette. 

CONCERNING SOME POOLS AND THEIR 

FOLLY. By NEWTON BANDARS. A clever character - sketch of 
married life under trying circa instances. 

LENA LAIRD. By W. J. Laidlvy, Author of “ The Royal 

Academy: Its Uses and Abuses.” 

“This book, which has roused so much feeling and created so much violent 
discussion.”— The Queen. 

TAKEN BY ASSAULT. By Mobley Roberts. 

“ Goes with a swing from start to finish.”— Patl Mall Gazette. 

44 Breathlessly exciting.”— The Queen. 

THE HERITAGE. By Edwin Pugh and Godfrey 

BURCHETT. 

" Clever aud strong.”— Outlook. 

“Poweiful and deeply interesting.”— Literary World. 



PRINCE CHARMING. By “Rita." A Fantastic Episode 

of Court Life. 

" Absolutely* charming.”— Aberdeen Press. 

44 It is many a day since we read anything so touching, so brilliant, so full 
of humour.”— Pubhsht rs' Circular. 

44 A delightful story.”— Daily Telegraph. 

THE CA8E AND THE CURE. By Gkrtbde Gordon. 

44 Bright and unaffected.”— Outlook. 

THE SACRED PRECINCTS OP THE CLOSE. 

By SYDNEY \N ARDASE. A pretty* story of social life in a cathedral 
city. 

THE PLACE OP DREAMS. By the Rev. W. Barby, D.D 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


W. THACKER & COS LIST. 


ISBISTER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORKS OF G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 

(An Edition de Luxe.) 

Edited by the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 

Bart., M.P. 

Demy 8vo, gilt tops. 24 vole. £!2 12e. net. 

The volumes are printed from new type on hand-maio paper, specially' 
manufactured for this edition, and handsomely bound in buckram wild 
gilt tops. 

Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese vellum, and full page Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson, H. M. Bkock, C. K. Brock, G. H. Jai.liitd, Hakiuxoiox 
Bird, Cecil Allien, E. Caldwell, Fkkd Roe, and others. 


NEIL MUNRO’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE SHOES OF FORTUNE. By Neil Munro. 

Illustrated by A. S. Boyd. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

The Glasgow Herald says: 44 In incident, and stir, and movement, and in 
the drierse qualities covered by the word ‘go,’ Mr. Neil Munro’s new story 
must take a high place, if not the highest, among his writings. It is a genuine 
tale of adventure that never lags or haugs in the telling, and ever and anon 
stiis the blood and catches the breath.” 

CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG. By Christabel 

COLERIDGE. Illustrated by Frances Ewan. Price 6s. 


RIDING 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

KATERFELTO. 

UNCLE JOHN. 
MARKET 

HARBO ROUGH. 
CONTRABAND. 

M. OR N. 

TILBURY NO-GO. 


SONGS AND VERSES 
aud BONES AND I. 
, BLACK BIT COMELY. 
THE BROOKES OF 
I BKIDLEMKRE. 

THE WHITE ROSE. 
ROY’S WIFE. 

SATA NELL A. 
i DIG BY GRAND. 
SARCHEDON. 


KATE COVENTRY. 
ROSINE and 

SISTER LOUISE. 
CERISE. 

QUEEN’S MARIES. 
HOLM BY HOUSE. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 
GLADIATORS. 

GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
INTERPRETER. 


The Times .— 44 The edition has everything to recommend it externally.” 

The World.—*' An edition more worthy of tho novelist has certainly not 
lieon issued before.” 

Manchester Guardian .— 41 It is as handsome a volume as one could wish 
to see.” 

The Times .—"Good paper and type and a good serviceable binding.” 

The Field .— 44 Altogether a pleasure to read.” 

Pall Mall Gazette 44 A handsomely printed edition.** 

Pall Malt Gazette .— 44 These tasteful buckram volumes arc worthy of the 
man and tho matter in them.” 


St. James's Gazette .— 4 ‘ These capital books.the work of a born story¬ 

teller.” 

Saturday R< view .— 44 Fulfils every requirement of the book lover iu paper, 
type, illustrations, and binding.” 

Athenceum .— 44 The edition is evidently going to be a success.” 

Country Gazette.—*' The publishers may be congratulated on the style in 
which the work is turned out.” 

Truth.—" Has every claim to be considered an Edition de Luxe." 

Spectator .— 44 The pleasant setting of this handsome edition.” 


CHRISTOPHER HARE’S NEW NOVEL. 

HOW CYNTHIA WENT A MAYING: an His 

torical Romance. By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Price 3s. Gd. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

THE MIRACLES OF JESUS: as Marks of the 

WAY OF LIFK. By the Right Rey. COSMO GORDON LANG, 
Bishop of Stepney. Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 

MEMORANDA PAULINA: Studies in St. Paul’s 

Epistles. By Rev. GEORGE JACKSON. B.A., Author of " The Table 
Talk of Jesus,” “Judgment,” Ac. Crown 8vo, price 3s. Cd. 

A NEW VOLUME OF BIOGRAPHY BY F. D. HOW. 

NOBLE WOMEN OF OUR TIME. By F. D. How, 

Author of “Life of Bishop Walshaiu How,” “ Life of Bishop Selwyn,’* 
&o. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 6s. 

REGAL GIFT BOOKS. 

" GOOD WORDS.” Annual Volume, 1901, Pro- 

fusely Illustrated aud handsomely bound. Royal 8vo, full gilt edges, 
price 7s. 6d. 

“THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” Annual Volume, 

1001. Charmingly Illustrated. Royal 8vo, full gilt edges, price 7s. Od. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, E.C. 


ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., Covent Garden, London, 
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TREHE RNE'S NEW LIST. 

EAST Of SUEZ. By Alick Perrin 

Trice fl*. 

Punch says: “ Rung even the best of Kipling’s tiles un¬ 
commonly close.’* 

T« mil y'F.tir says i “An unusually able volume—a creepy, 
clever volume." 

DROSS. By Harold Tremaynb. Price fis. 

The H'extmtru^r Gazette says : ”A daring idea is well carried 
out ...a more than readable book. We Bholl look for Mr. 
Tr**ma.vne’* next with interest." 

The Pen/ils says : ” A book to he read by men and women of 
the world.” 

The Western ifomino AVum says: “ As a literary work, it is 
one of great daring and e |iial excellence.” 

“MAD” LORRIMER. By Finch Mason. 

Price .la «d 

The Daily Chronicle says: “They breathe a breexy atmo- 
■pbere suggestive of open air and sturdy constitutions.'’ 

THE WOMAN of ORCHIDS. By Marvin 

DANA. Price :<*. bd. 

THE CASE of a MAN with his WIFE. 

By THEO. GIFT. Price 3.. 61. 

LITTLE CHERIE. By Lady Florence 

DIXIE. Pricels.net IShillino Spirting SerU$. 
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The Art of Life. 

A Pedigree of Counsellors. 

A ckhtain* bleak energy of head and heart distinguishes 
Claudius Clear’s Letters in the tlrituh Weekly. Their driving 
alertness gives them a separate place in journalistic writing. 
What they lack is anything which one would point out as 
specially radiant, gracious, or playful. It is not that Claudius 
Clear is without bowels and mercies, or that he does not love 
a good story, or that he is a hard judge of his fellow men. 
He is hard, not harsh ; but his hardness is justified by his 
temperament and by facts. As he sees life he comments 
on it, and if you read him—well, you are likely to receive 
a jog or a knock in your turn. His is not a great, easy, 
and smiling spirit, but an alert, sure, and intent spirit. He 
jokes without difficulty, but never without purpose. His 
limitations are plain, but so, within them, is his power. 
He is all for fibre and efficiency and to-day. When, there¬ 
fore, he puts his Letters into a book called Letters on 
Life, you stretch your hand for them and mentally gird your 
loins. 

Speaking of one or two books of character which he 
likes—such as Theophrastus, La Bruyere, and Earle’s Micro- 
cosnwyraphy —Claudius Clear remarks that often the lessons 
of life are best conveyed indirectly. We should say that 
they are always best conveyed indirectly. They come not 
as hammered precepts but as stealing and overcoming per¬ 
suasions. If you would be brave read the Iliad, if virtuous 
Milton, graceful Tennyson. In a poem like Milton’s “Comus” 
even the purely descriptive passages have such a pitch of 
austere beauty that they lift the soul as hill air lightens the 
body. Shakespeare is different. He casts all lessons and 
all conclusions on the shores of drama, and, drawing human 
nature as it is, leaves that human nature to survey itself. 
He feelingly persuades us what we are, and well knows that 
the lessons of life are self-enforcing, if only life itself can 
be seen steadily and whole. Perhaps he thought of nothing 
but to see life like that. After all, it were a kind of im¬ 
piety, and perhaps an immedicable error, to know more than 
we do of Shakespeare’s mind. He is the supreme stater of 
the facts of life. The sonnet 

An expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action, 

is unlike the composition of any other mind. There is 
something ineffable in its sombre humanity and detachment. 
In such definitions, because they are true and complete, all 
teaching and all reproof and all pity are implicit. 

Is then the art of life not to be taught directly ? 
Assuredly. But there is a hierarchy of such teaching. The 
largeness of life is vindicated in the fact that the book on 
the art of life which lives has never been the book of direct 
advice or nervous teaching, but has always shown the 
peculiarities and divagations of a temperament. Horace 
expounded an art of life so clear and calming to the mind, 
and expressed it in words of such a cameo perfection of 
phrase, that this easy-going, unambitious Roman has been 
taken to the heart of thousands and thousands of strenuous 


men with fervid, un-Horatian temperaments, who have 
loved his gospel of contentment and the golden mean, and 
of the heart that is pleased with a little and is master of 
itself and the day. Down the centuries come his dozen 
lines of advice to Leuconde not to question the morrow or 
ask whether this be the last winter she shall see, or whether 
in winters still beyond count she shall hear the Tuscan 
surge beating on the shore. Then, having piled np his 
prohibitions, he breaks forth with the simple injunction, 

Sapias, vina liqnes —be wise and strain your wines. And 
the whole thing is so perfect and chiselled, and answers so 
aptly to a frequent mood, that men will never let the trifle 
die. Horace’s teaching is indirect, inasmuch as it is exag¬ 
gerated. No one really models his life on Horace. We 
cannot all have a Sabine farm and leave the smoke and 
noise of Rome, to possess our souls unvexed by money cares, 
and smile at all turmoil and disquiet because life is brief and 
full of frustrations. 

Montaigne, again, is not a teacher to be followed as if 
he were an altogether sane and practical counsellor in the 
common obligations of life. His sagacity is too spacious, 
too encyclopedic, and it veers too often and too grandly to 
be anything but a school from which each scholar must take 
his own into the paths of life. He is to be read on a large 
scale, and with a lively sense of average and application. 

Else his large reflections and wide allowances and open con¬ 
fessions may well mislead the man who is to rise from his 
chair and go into Cheapside. Montaigne may easily persuade 
him to cry “ I am what I am,” and shut the door on new 
efforts. He has much to say of “ Experience in her own 
precinct” and of a man’s sufficiency to himself. He is 
against all strong affirmations and eager maxims. He loves 
a wisdom “ easie, quiet, and salutarie,” and will advise a 
man to commit himself somewhat freely to nature. “ Oh, 
how soft, how gentle, and how sound a pillow is ignorance 
and incuriosity to rest a well composed head upon. . . . 

When, by other’s reason, I finde my selfe convicted of a 
false opinion, I learne not so much what new thing hee 
hath told me; and this particular ignorance; which were 
but a small purchase; as in generall I learne mine owne 
imbecility and weaknesse, and the treason of mv under¬ 
standing : whence I draw the reformation of all the masse. 

The like I doe in all my other errours: by which rule 
I apprehend and feele great profit for, and unto my life. I 
regard not the species or individuum, as a stone whereon I 
have stumbled. I learne every where to feare my going, and 
endevour to order the same. To learne that another hath 
eyther spoken a fooliish jest, or committed a selfish act, is a 
thing of nothing. A man must learne, that he is but a foole.” 

If you now come down to a writer like Hazlitt you find a 
less permanent and spacious wisdom of life, but yet a great 
deal that is anything but local and temporary. We do not 
wish to quote Hazlitt every week, though to refrain is 
difficult in a theme like this. His essays on “ Application 
to Study,” “The Spirit of Obligations,” “On Going a 
Journey,” “ Egotism," “ Living to One’s Self,” and 
“Vulgarity and Affectation," are admirably keen deliver¬ 
ances, and no one who reads them will forget their saline 
teachings. 

To mention Hazlitt is useful, because the step from 
Montaigne to Claudius Clear would have been Gargantuan. 

This sketchy pedigree of counsellors is not made to belittle 
Claudius Clear. There is no case of belittling. But we 
wish to place a book like this in a true perspective. 

Compared with Hazlitt (we are speaking of teaching, not 
style) it is local and temporary, compared with Montaigne 
. . . well, there is no need for a comparison which no 
living writer on the art of life could stand. If one 
thing is unimaginable, it is the spectacle of Claudius 
Clear pillowing his head on ignorance and incuriosity. 

His counsels have been delivered from week to week to the 
readers of a religious newspaper, in which the art of making 
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the best of both worlds is kept constantly in view. And by 
this world Claudius Clear means the world in which goods 
are sold, and fabrics weaved, and papers sent to press His 
counsels are for live men and women, whose capacity for 
being alive and useful he wishes to increase. Attention 
to life, interest in life, order and efficiency in life, are his 
ideals in these essays. He has gravel for the fool and the 
half-baked man and the half-asleep man. He says : “ There 
are multitudes of people who never look at a newspaper, and 
some of them even make a boast of it. That grown-up 
men and women in an age like ours should not care to know 
what is going on is, beyond measure, disgraceful.” He has 
been struck—rightly, perhaps—with a curious listlessness in 
many people in their days. They do not care about things 
sufficiently. They have no news. They are bored, and 
they bore. “ How refreshing it is to see an old man full 
of vitality, anxious to be at his newspaper in the morning, 
hurrying to the station for his evening sheet, thirsting for 
information about new books, new movements, new men. 
Jowett may not have been all that his pupils thought him, 
but I like him for saying that the last ten years of life are 
the best.” That parenthetic “ Jowett may not have been 
all that hispnpils thought him” is characteristic of Claudius 
Clear. He is always critical, always careful to say as much 
as he means and no more. Indeed, he seldom praises without 
hinting that he could blame. He will write : “ And the best 
thing I know about Rousseau is that, when he was modestly 
provided for, he got rid of his watch, with the singular and 
joyful reflection that he would never again need to know what 
time it was.” This occurs in an essay on “ The Sin of Over¬ 
work,” for Claudius Clear has his schedule of allowances. 
He would “ fire out” fools from business establishments, he 
is scornful of the average unserviceable clerk who cannot 
look up Corregio in an encyclopedia without questions and 
haltings, and he is fascinated by the all-roundness and 
sleepless intelligence of Leonardo da Vinci; but, never¬ 
theless, he sees the danger of letting the world be too much 
with us. Here we will take our opportunity to quote -. 

It may be doubted whether we have a right to sacrifice 
life to the work of life. Life, it has been said, is not for 
working, neither is life for learning, but learning and 
working are for life. A man is so eager in pursuit of his 
toil that he practically sacrifices everything to it. He has 
no leisure. He scarcely knows his own children—at least, 
with any degree of intimacy. He has no time to trim the 
lamp of friendship. In the life of the great critic Ste. 
Beuve we read that he surrendered everything to his work. 
No influence was allowed to interfere with the distinctness 
and truthfulness of his impressions. During a large part 
of his career he cultivated no intimacies. He even laid 
upon the altar all his early friendships. His haunting 
dread was that he might have to part with his intellectual 
youth. The last period of his career was lonely and dark. 

.He suffered from a hopeless and distressing disease, which 
he bore with the greatest calmness, continuing his critical 
writing to within a fortuight of his calamitous death. 
There was a great deal of kindness in his criticisms, though 
I do not forget such papers as that on Lamartine in the 
first volume of the Causeries. And yet, perhaps, he would 
have lived longer, and would have been greater, if he had 
surrendered himself more freely to the claims of 
humanity. . . . The weakness of his personal attachments 
has already chilled his writing, even as it darkened his 
life. An excessive restlessness and activity prevents the 
best fruit of the mind from ripening. . . . Quiet medita¬ 
tion will yield its result sooner or later to the patient. 
Let us not watch the clock too eagerly. I read with 
delight Thoreau’s vindication of his days of reverie which 
his fellow-townsmen thought so idle. “My days,” said 
he, “ were not days of the week beariug the stamp of any 
heathen deity, nor were they minced into hours and fretted 
ly the ticking of a clock.” 

The philosophy of this essay is scarcely that of “Firing 
Out the Fools,” “ A Fellow by the Name of Rowan,” and 
“Order and Method” ; but that is nothing. Life will run 
away with any writer, and it is vain to ‘expect of a man’s 


teachings a surface oneness. As to the complexion of 
Claudius Clear’s counsel, it has a certain pervading 
severity, which is felt even in his essays of consolation, 
in which you feel that the reins are still gripped. Never 
does he suffer fools gladly. A kind of remorseless intel¬ 
ligence is always there. But his plain vigour of statement 
and counsel is very welcome. Thus : “ The horrible phrase, 

‘ Oh, I forgot.’ The misery, the anger, the disappointment, 
the loss caused by forgetting is unspeakable. If you can¬ 
not remember, you must keep a note-book. Mark in it 
every promise you make, and examine it from time to 
time.” . . . “ If prosperous young people are wise, they will 
not, unless compelled, go to live in more expensive houses. 
A great deal depends on the rent of a man’s house.” . . . 
“ In every business establishment there are many who are 
not worth their wages.” That is the note. He will exclaim: 
“ I do not believe this in the very least,” or in an argument 
which suggests that some subtlety and patience is required, 
he will ejaculate : “ Nonsense 1 ” But this dryness and 
bustle are not to be laid to Claudius Clear’s charge as if 
they were wholly characteristic and a fault. These essays— 
which, we ought to say, are illuminated by wide reading 
and the fruits of much good talk—assuredly have the virtues 
of their defects. “We have need of such tart, cathartic 
books,” as Emerson might say. We can commend the book 
to anyone who wants a Monday morning moral shake-up. 
And who does not ? 


Things Seen. 

The Fog. 

I. 

To leave a lighted room at midnight and to step out into 
a familiar street, which has suddenly lost all landmarks, and 
where distance has ceased to exist, is to come within the 
dreadful circle of the unknown. A midnight London fog 
also unites men. They have but one desire—to get home. 

As I made my way up Victoria-street, stepping like the 
blind, caressing the corners of the houses, seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing, but shouts and cries from the roadway, 
where viewless vehicles had collided, I felt the sympathy of 
a common desire with the shrouded, bent figures that passed 
me. We were all, somehow, for home. That is the rule in a 
dense fog. But every rule has an exception, and somewhere 
about Pall Mall I met him. It was just after I had refused 
the services of a youth carrying a torch, who offered to light 
me on my way. At that moment the Exception appeared 
on the steps of a building that might have been a club. 
The fog had no effect upon him. His overcoat was 
open, showing a white shirt front. Geniality shone on his 
face, his lips were parted with amusement, and on his 
shining boots the reflections from the torch shimmered. 
The link boy and I stopped to observe this bright interlude 
in that depressing night. He was one of those exceptions 
who rise above circumstance. He stood on the steps smiling. 
In his mouth was a cigar. He fumbled in his pocket for a 
match, but although the pocket was empty he did not cease 
to smile. He looked about him. Then his eye fell upon 
the flaming torch. “ What a delightful world,” I imagined 
him saying; “ I need a light, and here is one waiting 
for me.” 

He stepped briskly down, advanced towards the boy, 
lighted his cigar, threw back his head, blew a wreath up¬ 
wards, and strolled off. 


II. 

Hk was not a perfect waiter. The perfect waiter should 
have a detached geniality, and he should be alert. This 
man’s manner was too anxious ; he underlined his desire to 
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please, and showed his sense of his own limitations too 
plainly. But he gained by his very timidity. I, for one, 
always seated myself at a table controlled by this lank exile 
from Italian skies. 

One night—owing, perhaps, to the fog—the restaurant 
emptied sooner than usual. At ten o’clock I was the sole 
guest at the tables which were allotted to him. When I 
had paid my bill, he hovered about me, and we talked. He 
began the conversation. I do not attempt to transcribe his 
spasmodic English. 

“ Is the fog very bad ? ” he asked. 

“ Very bad. It’s worse further west.” 

“ Has the traffic stopped ? Can I get to Wandsworth 
later?” 

“ By walking,” I said. “ But why do you live at Wands¬ 
worth ? Why don’t you live near your work ? ” 

“ It would cost too much in rent,” he answered. “ I have 
a wife and two children.” 

“ What hours do you have,” I asked. 

“ I get here at eight, and I get home about one the next 
morning—that is, if I take my two hours off in the afternoon. 
If I don’t take the two hours I get home at eleven.” 

“ What wages do you get ? ” 

“ Nothing. We pay six shillings a week to wait.” 

“ Are there any English waiters here ? ” 

“ No. Englishmen wouldn’t stand the hours.” 

“ Then why do you stand them ? ” 

“To save enough money to go home.” 

“ To Italy ? ” 

“ To North Italy.” 

“ It seems your life is all work ? ” 

“ All work.” 

“ You haven’t much time for reading books ? ” 

“ Oh, my God 1 ” he said. 

I went out into the fog, more content with my own lot 
than when I entered the restaurant. But I could not sleep 
for thinking of that son of Italy walking to Wandsworth in 
the small hours, feeling his way through the fog—to 
Wandsworth. 


Concerning Sub-Fiction. 

It is all very well for us to take Fiction seriously, and ask 
to be supplied with the titles of the twelve best novels of the 
year ; but as we go about London, and watch the readers in 
trains and omnibuses, we sometimes think that the “ novels 
of the year ” are no more than the Gulf Stream of Fiction 
forcing its way through an ocean of slacker water. Every¬ 
where we see penny, twopenny, and threepenny novels being 
read. We say novels, for the word “ novelette ” is disdained 
by these publications, which are frequently of novel length. 
The Sd. Budget Story Books run to well over (10,000 words 
each. The Id. Empire Bouquet Novels seem to average 
35,0(*0 words, and the My Pocket Novels 4o,00o words. 
The Empress Dainty and Handy Library novels are not a 
whit behind. Moreover, many of these penny novels appear 
to be well established. The Branded Foot: a Romance of a 
Monstrous Impersonation Fraud is the 580th volume in the 
Budget Story Books! Atiek's Love, containing, say, 40,000 
words, is the 53rd novel in this penny weekly series. 
We could multiply such facts, but we doubt whether we 
could convey any idea of the enormous weekly production 
of penny novels averaging 40, 000 words each in length. 
This is what we venture to call Sub-Fiction, and apparently 
it exceeds Fiction as the unseen waters of the sea exceed in 
volume those which heave on the surface. 

Many of these series emanate from the same publish¬ 
ing house. The launching of a new one is the veriest 
bagatelle in face of the insatiable hunger of the clerk, the 
nursemaid, and the shop girl. All that is required is a 
scented title for the new series, and a rearrangement of 


colours for the cover. Then the editor’s word goes round, 
the Mississippi of manuscript imperceptibly increases, and 
the printer receives a first order for 150,000 copies. The 
public does the rest. Each bait is but ground-bait for 
another novel in another series. Thus Alkie's Love , in the 
“ My Pocket ” series, contains a decoy chapter of A Deep 
Desif/n in the “Empire Bouquet” series, and vice versa. 
Back numbers are diligently advertised, and the lists of 
them complete the bewilderment of the present writer, 
whose table is spread with a large but casual catch of 
these amazing productions. In the library called “ Romance ” 
nearly two hundred copyright novels have been issued, and 
the eye travels down such titles as Bitterly Tried , Sir 
Raymond's Sweetheart , Fated to Wed, A Woman Without 
Scruple , The Blond of the Desmonds , Valerie's Secret , Miss 
Moonliyht, and Maid Mystery (So. 190), with the know¬ 
ledge that it is exploring only one little corner—nay, only 
a tuft of grass—in this field of Sub-Fiction which week by 
week the critics complacently ignore. Their complacency 
is justified if their single thought is of literature, but not 
so if they have some regard for life. The man in the 
street may, perhaps, pass these gaudy booklets by, but his 
wife and his daughter and his maid-servant read them in 
their millions with the silent devotion of opium eaters. 

And what is it that they read ? Trash, someone replies. 
Well, it is trash ; but the monoeyllable is hardly industrious 
or judicial. It is the word if the subject bores you. But 
even trash differs from trash in kind and glory. We find 
little that is unhealthy in these novels. The habit of read¬ 
ing them day in and day out is certainly unhealthy, but, 
taken singly, these stories are not unwholesome. They are 
crude—crude with a vengeance. They are sentimental— 
sentimental with a full brush. The more they are looked 
into the more they appear to be the answer to the 
suburban life which toils along Upper-street, Islington, 
or through the Brixton Electric-avenue, on Saturday after¬ 
noon. They are the answer to the tram-ride and the office 
rules, to the dreary perspectives of £t 0 a year houses, to 
Monday morning, to the Sunday night which closes without 
bringing a lover. They are the vin ordinaire of life which 
the poorest typewriting miss can afford to buy. We have 
no doubt that the backgrounds and accessories of these 
stories count in their success quite as much as their 
saccharine love-making. Love and its frustrations are the 
indispensable dish, but luxury and fashion are the relishes. 
On the back of a penny novel called A Nolde Reparation 
(No. 315 of the “ Romance” series) we find a drawing of a 
scene in the Row, in which every figure, from the coach¬ 
man to a child on the footpath, is depicted in the last 
degrees of polish, frills, and summer idleness. In this story 
we observe, not for the first time, what yeoman’s service is 
done by five-o’clock tea as a means of creating the 
atmosphere of wealth and leisured sentiment. The hero 
takes tea with Ruby and her pupils in the Rectory garden. 

“This will do for the children. You, as presiding 
genius, must be dignified with a chair, Miss Furness. I 
will sit on this lump of wood here.” 

“You will be horribly uncomfortable.” 

“ Not a bit. This is the sort of thing I like,” he added 
contentedly, leaning back against the tree and looking at 
Ruby, whose slender hand held the brown earthenware 
teapot. 

When, in the next chapter, Colin calls on Lady Wimbury 
in London, the same device is employed : 

“ I could not think of remaining out of town while Paul 
lies so ill,” she said to Colin, as she banded him some tea. 

A secondary love motive in the story is also nourished on 
tea : 

Later on, Valerie had tea brought into tbe garden, and 
she and Leonard Wayde drank it undisturbed. 

The pouring out of tea is susp?nded while a shooting acci¬ 
dent, with the usual ministrations and pathoses, is being 
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developed, bat breaks out again when the heart-to-heart 
stage is reached : 

“ You are positively cold, as a usual thing—either that, 
or charmingly sarcastic and indifferent. Is it always 
going to be so ? ” 

“How should I know?” asked Ruby, taking up the 
teapot with a trembling hand. 

“ Because I must know,” Colin said, aware now that he 
was sounding depths he had not touched before. 

“ For what reason ? ” 

Ruby put down the teapot, having poured most of the 
tea into the saucer. 

Not all these stories open in great country houses, with 
turrets and mullioned windows, but the turrets and mullioned 
windows nearly always arrive even when the story opens 
in a Bloomsbury boarding-house or a third class railway 
carriage. You are sure of the real thing if you wait. 

Miramar, the residence of Lord Brereton, was a show 
place for the whole county, whilst, as was well known in 
the neighbourhood, architects and artists often came all 
the way from London to see it. 

Or— 

Elgar Abbey, the ancient and splendid seat of the Earls 
of Elgar, had for months been pervaded by a chill, 
funereal gloom. 

Here the young heir to all its glories had been suddenly 
struck to the grave, in the full flush of early manhood : 
and here the inconsolable father . . . immured himself 
in the library from ea-ly dawn till late night. 

Or, 

He led the way through room after room, pointing out 
almost with personal pride various treasures gathered 
together by one and another of the family to which the 
present owner of Castle Chase belonged. 

When they reached the library, a magnificent apartment 
lined from floor to ceiling with books, Mr. Lorrimer showed 
a well-worn writing-table that stood in one of the 
windows. 

“ It was here that your uncle spent the best part of his 
time,” he said. “ See, here are his pen, his inkstand, and 
other writing materials, just as he left them.” 

For some reason the library is nearly always selected as 
the most appropriate room for a violent scene or a murder. 
Murder, by the way, is too common in these stories. It 
is nearly as common as tea-drinking. But we refuse to 
examine the plots of these stories—that way madness lies. 
In The Branded Foot the long arm of coincidence ceases 
to be an arm, it become a measureless tentacle. 

After all, there is not such a world of difference between 
the substance of Fiction and the substance of Sub-Fiction. 
The difference is one of mind. In Fiction there is more or 
less attempt to lead the reader, in Sub-Fiction there is abso¬ 
lutely none. One admires the sureness of the appeal to the 
nursemaid. But this appeal differs in plane rather than 
in kind from that which is made by much of the successful 
Fiction of the day. Nursemaids are not the only people 
who like to read about the “ smart set.” Tn Wednesday’s 
Pall Mall Gazette the clever writer of “ Notes About ” un¬ 
consciously gave his educated readers a description of West 
End life which a writer of penny novels would be sure to 
cut out and use as a document. He is describing the 
“ Little Season,” which London sees in November ; and 
both his background and incident would admirably serve 
the purposes of Sub-Fiction. The gulf to be bridged is 
one of mind. The passage was as follows : 

It is a pleasant little season of tea-cup tables, and 
parties carrees, and play-going. There is a first night 
which is, at any rate, good enough for a supper at the 
Savoy. There is everybody, from everywhere, passing 
through the town on their way to everywhere for the 
winter and, somehow, not in too great a hurry to effect 
the passage. There are things to get, chiffons to assort, 
modistes to interview, before the passenger can feel fit. 
There are tickets to take, seats to secure. There is the 
Riviera crowd. There is the Cairo crowd. There are the 


Davos-Flatzers, and the Canary Islanders. And the crowd 
of all sorts is mostly pedestrian. In the little season, it is 
the mode to walk. 80 Cynthia is not whoeled by you in 
the roadway; you find yourself foregathering with her on 
the Piccadilly pavement, what time the lamps are be¬ 
ginning to twinkle and the mist to float. Wonderful what 
a good time that seems for walking! I don't know even 
that when the mist thickens and the head-liue begins 
upbraiding the “ fog-scourge,” the little season is very 
much affected. The scourge may drive mamma away to 
Sr. Leonard’s for a day or two; still, one needs must dine, 
though one dine without her. It seemed to me that the 
scourge did not make itself greatly felt among us. Nor 
did it seem to do so in the case of a couple of castaways 
whom I came upon at midnight in Grosvenor-square. 
They were in a hansom. The fog, I suppose, had caught 
them returning from some entertainment of the stage. 
The hansom was drawn up close to the railings of the 
enclosure. The cabmau was under the impression that he 
had arrived at his destination in Mount-street, and was 
engaged, by the light of one of his lamps, in looking for 
the bell. Edwin aud Angelina, from the glimpse I caught 
of them through the closed window, did not seem to mind 
how long he took to find that bell. It rather went to my 
heart to have to undeceive him, and I doubt his fares were 
over-grateful. It was their little season. 

Our readers may amuse themselves by translating this into 
the language and sentiment of Sub-Fiction. 


Correspondence. 

The Plague of Women. 

Snt,—In your issue of the 2nd inst. there appears a 
somewhat foolish letter from the pen of “ A Literary Free 
Lance.” I should like to know why he selects ray name from 
among a crowd of others as a peg on which to hang his 
complaints ? I certainly have not monopolised the field of 
fiction with any other object than that of making a livelihood 
and supporting a family by my pen. I have no doubt there 
are plenty of writers who do rush into print for the glory of 
seeing their names in publishers’ lists, but their successes 
are, as a rule, short-lived, and their efforts die a natural 
death. And, with all due respect to “A Literary Free 
Lance,” his sex are just as great offenders in this line &s 
the other. With regard to his puerile complaint that we 
women rob “ male writers of their living,” I should like to 
inform him that good work, whether by man or woman, can 
always find a place and make a mark. If your fretful 
complainant is a novelist, and an unsuccessful one, I should 
be inclined to say the fault is his own; and if his books in 
any way resemble his letter I am not surprised that they have 
won for him but a small meed of popularity. His views 
are decidedly narrow. If he refers to that article in your 
issue of the 5th ult., he will find that Mr. Crockett and 
myself share the same criticism and are accused of the same 
failure with regard to the “art” of literature. Yet 
Mr. Free Lance ignores the man-writer’s faults, and pitches 
into the woman. This is the sort of chivalry one meets 
with nowadays for showing the “ superior sex ” that we are 
quite able to work for ourselves—even to win name and 
fame without their help and despite their lack of sympathy. 
For twenty years I have written books of more or less merit, 
have faced adverse criticism, private and public jealousy, have 
helped others whenever it has been in my power, and have 
won for myself a public that never fail me. It may not be 
“art” to have done this—art according to the canons of 
the Acadkmy critic, or its petty complainant, “ A Literary 
Free Lance ” But it is at least satisfactory to myself and 
those dependent on me. 

To return to the point at issue, let me ask your corre¬ 
spondent whose names figure most constantly in the serial 
lists of ladies’ papers ? Surely those of men writers, strange 
as it seems to find them in periodicals exclusively addressed 
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to fashion and frivolity. Again, to whom do we owe the 
fictional monstrosities made notorious by flaming posters 
and vulgar advertisement ? the melodramatic, sensational 
stuff beloved of servants, and shop-girls, and butcher boys ? 
Is it not the male author who thus woos fame, and drags 
down literary “ art ” to the level of so many shillings the 
thousand words ? It is unfair to say that women are the 
chief offenders in the matter of writing or publishing 
“sickly slosh” (whatever that may mean). And it is 
childish for a man to write complaints of women’s 
successes or women’s competition in the field of literature 
and suggest that they interfere with his more valuable (?) 
services. If his work is worth having he can find a market 
for it. If it is not, let him turn his own attentions to some 
other branch of industry, as he so generously proposes 
women writers should do.—I am, &c. “ Rita.” 

“Rather.” 

Sir,—A llow me to uphold the schoolboy. 

“ Rather ” is a unique word. Long ago it had a positive 
and no superlative. Now it is an adverb in the comparative 
degree, and has neither a positive nor a superlative. 
Originally the positive was “rath,” a word which has 
been obsolete for many a year. “ Rath ” meant “ tending 
to become,” or “ premature." This is the sense in which 
it was used by Bishop Hall in the sentence : “ Those rath- 
ripe wits prevent their own perfection ; and, after a vain 
wonder of their haste, end either in shame or obscurity.” 
Similarly, May, in his translation of Virgil, wrote of “ rath- 
ripe” fruit, meaning fruit which had matured quickly. 
When “ rath ” became obsolete, the comparative of the 
word developed new shades of meaning, all, in as far as I am 
able to trace them, justifiable. “ Rather” was used in most 
cases to denote a preference. Here are two instances : 

I’d rather be a dog and bay the moon than such a 
Roman. 

Almighty God, who desireth not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should turn from his wickedness and 
live. . . . 

“ Rather ” as meaning tending to some feeling or event, is 
to be found in a couplet from Dryden : 

He sought through the world, but sought in vain, 

And, nowhere finding, rather feared her slain. 

Again, here, from Shakespeare, is a meaning of another 
shade: 

You are come to me in a happy time, 

The rather for I have some sport in hand. 

In these lines “ rather ” means particularly. This is the 
sense in which, with a further addition to the significance 
of the word, an addition that I purpose to justify, the 
schoolboy said “ Rather ! ” when Miss Seymour asked him 
whether he had enjoyed his holidays. He meant her to 
understand that he had enjoyed them particularly well. 
Also, he had a trae literary instinct. An elementary secret 
of the literary art lies in the use, when some strong emotion 
has to be expressed, of quiet words, positive adjectives or 
adverbs, instead of superlatives, or of adjectives or adverbs 
so strong that they cannot be compared. That is why 
“ rather tremendous,” in the novel of “ Lucas Malet," is a 
bad phrase. In short, the schoolboy conveyed his feelings 
exactly. “ Rather 1 ” is effective, artistic, and accurate. 
“ Very much,” an expression in the superlative degree, 
would have been unspiritual, unintellectual, limp. — I 
am, &c., W. E. H. 

The Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 

Books for Boys. 

Sir, —The English boy is a strange creature, little under¬ 
stood by his elders, and a deep mystery to himself. He is 
popularly supposed to be a wild animal, with a never- 
satisfied thirst for adventure and blood ; in reality, he is a 


sentimentalist, acutely conscious of the ridiculous, and, 
therefore, afraid to show himself in his true colours. So 
those who write books for him describe battle-fields, hair¬ 
breadth escapes from death, and impossible adventures in 
flying ships, motor cars, and torpedo boats. The result is 
absolute boredom. The English boy cares very little for 
this gorgeous display of the impossible. He may be attracted 
by it at first, but it soon ceases to interest, and in despair he 
turns to the books that his sisters read, and, though he will 
never confess it, enjoys them. But the truth of the matter is, 
that these bloodthirsty instincts with which the English boy is 
credited do not belong to him ; it is only the uneducated, 
callow youth who finds enjoyment in these lurid pictures of 
battle, murder, and sudden death. The healthy-minded, 
intelligent lad of fifteen still waits for an author who shall 
write simple, direct stories of romantic life—the life that 
Sir Walter Scott depicts for older readers. That he cannot 


read Sir Walter with enthusiasm is no indication that he is 
lacking in intelligence, for the Wizard of the North bores 
the young, eager mind by his mass of detail and long 
descriptions of scenery, and his manner of writing is not 
always so direct as schoolboys could wish for. Besides, it is 
rather unfair to expect children to digest food only suitable 
for their fathers and mothers ; and the mere fact that his 
novels are often given to them to read as “ holiday tasks ” 
is quite sufficient to prejudice them against Sir Walter until 
they reach years of discretion. All the elements of romance, 
chivalry, and dignified adventure that constitute so much of 
the charm of the great Scotsman appeal with extraordinary 
power to many boys ; but the fact that this particular author 
is labelled a “ classic ” is one of the reasons why to them he 
must always remain anathema. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is a man more after their own 
hearts; but even he does not fulfil all their expectations. 
In his earlier books he is excellent, but in his later works he 
is much too subtle. Boys turn from Treasure Island to 
Ebb Tide with amazement; they are unable to believe they 
are both the work of the same man. Kidnapped excites 
their enthusiasm, but they find Weir of Hermiston quite 
incomprehensible. Psychology is not their strong point, 
and they cannot appreciate the beauty of Stevenson’s 
nervous, rich, and sometimes glittering English. Fine 
writing is beyond them; what they like most of all is 
common sense ; and they dearly love a beautiful girl—a girl 
with spirit, dash, and “ go.” But Stevenson’s women are 
not always successful creations, and sometimes he has no 
women at all. So Fenimore Cooper is taken up, then Henty, 
Conan Doyle, Rider Haggard, and Kipling; but excellent 
as is the work of these authors, it is not precisely what the 
schoolboy wants. He reads them, it is true, but only because 
he must read someone, and there is no one else. 

What is required is a writer with a direct and simple 
style, a clean, healthy outlook upon life, a soul that delights 
in adventure, and a heart that is young and fresh. It seems 
to me that the average lad of fifteen is a much finer produc¬ 
tion than his father of fifty ; he may not be so clever or so 
deep, but his instincts are in every way more admirable, and 
his sense of justice and decency is more refined and reliable. 
He is not an ignorant fool who must at all costs be kept 
shielded from all knowledge of evil; but he does believe that 


the less evil is talked about the better for all concerned, and 
he instinctively rejects any writer who touches on indelicate 
subjects. Our modern writers of books for boys have failed 
to understand the kind of public for which their works are 
intended, and that is perhaps why none of them has as yet 
been able to obtain a large circulation. Will no young 
novelist give us that of which we are so much in need ? We 
do not ask for a genius ; what we want is a writer who has 
not lost the beautiful ideals and instincts of his boyhood, 
and who can remember that the world is not a dark, dreary 
place, but a playground for life, adventure, and love.—I 
am, Ac., 0. Fred. Kenyon. 

Ellesmere Park, Eccles. 
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Poetic Spelling. 

Sin,—In last week’s Academy you account for the 
vividness of a poem by William Blake by stating that before 
writing it he first saw “ the Tiger.” No, sir, he did not. 
He saw a “ Tyger.” 

When Blake came to write his vision, the word which 
fitted the terrific subject of it was “Tyger,” not “Tiger.” 
And, certainly, to all who will not submit to the iron rales 
of our time, the alteration must appear not only justifiable, 
but necessary. “Tiger” is a mere ordinary traditional 
beast, but “Tyger,” a living, hitherto unknown, horror, 
burning bright; you are not surprised to learn that such an 
animal made the stars throw down their spears and water 
heaven with their tears. 

I am aware that many will think “ Tyger ” the variant 
of a lunatic, or, at any rate, not worthy of note, rightly to 
be modernised; for we are apt nowadays to put down the 
vagaries of the earlier authors’ spelling either to caprice or 
ignorance. But they were means of conveying marvellous 
subtle shades of meaning, shades that the ear could not 
appreciate, only possible to be told to the brain through the 
eye. The damnable exactitude of modern spelling will have 
none of this. 

It is well known that the Errata to Paradise Lost con¬ 
tained this: “Lib. 2, V. 414, for we r. wee,” and few would 
deny that the passage would gain by being so printed, a gain 
unattainable by italics. Again, what difference is there, in 
the hands of Sir Roger L’Estrange, between “ whoreson ” 
and “ hoarson ” ? 

Could not the Academy revive what we may call the 
spelling of impulse, and banish from its pages the precise 
spelling which Pedantry has determined and Pbilistia 
applauded ? At least, let it never again state that William 
Blake wrote a marvellous poem called “The Tiger.”— 
I am, Ac., L. A. 


? 

Sib,—P erhaps the novel which is sought for by your 
correspondent (p. 234, No. 1,573) is Lady Jlliiebmrd, by the 
antlior of Zit and Xne, published by Blackwood in l«8x. 
The scene of the first chapter of that novel is “ the original 
Carden of Eden” at the head of the Persian Gulf.— 
I am, A-c., E. Monteith Maceiiaie. 

Madras. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 111 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best verses 
entitled “ Bulbs.” The verses sent to us in this competition are 
unusually good. We award the prize to Rev. R. F. MeCausland, 
Whitby, for the following : 

’Neath the green coverlet of the churchyard plot, 

Resting betimes, you share the common lot; 

Here in the earth enshrouded 
Under clear skies and clouded 
Your life in death you keep, 

All through the drear November, 

Tht 1 drearier December, 

Nor lengthening days romeml>er. 

Till March winds stir your sleep. 

April’s warm tears the froze sods uneougeal, 

You rise responsive to her soft appeal. 

Such golden daffodillies, 

Such silver wealth of lilies 
Recall Persephone's bliss: 

Flower-laden I behold her 
’Ere Pluto’s arms enfold her 
Behind the porphyry Rudder 
That guards the hall of Dis. 

Sooner or later, He who all things made 
Draws from each grimy scabbard its bright blade. 


Other verses scut to us are as follows : 


If ever onomatopoeic word 

Was framed by man, ’tis hulbs ; almost absurd 

How the growth amorphous swelleth true to name! 

Gross onion, lily, squill, and icsthetie daffodil 
Are bulbs that look, unplanted, much the same. 

“ One touch of nature ” shows them far from kin, 

Pace Shakspearo ! natures various lie within ; 

Let them touch their native home—the thing is done *, 

Like Antaeus, brought to earth, they gain a second birth, 

Though the painter of their colours is the sun. 

The hyacinth hastes to ope her hundred bells, 

Unsheathes his sword the gladiolus ; all te lls 
That spring, with youth perennial, wakes to life : 

’Twas feigned, their seeming sleep ; that snowy blanket deep 
Only guards from storm and stress of winter strife. 

True prophecy, each year fulfilled to man ! 

True heralds ye*, since first the world be gan ; 

Your message is yet folded up, obscure, 

But spring shall irive eae*h seer strength to make his m eaning edeur 
And the minor, with the major, shall endure ! 

[T. C., Sussex ] 

Scarce were we yet! Gemin’d with refracted fires, 

Kuril dew-filled hud stood up from moon-drenched leaves. 
When he, stremg singer of the Spring's desires, 

Quir’d rapturous eves. 

Purple and gold, on painted gaudy wings 

Flaunted the flowers, when Summer onward drew. 

Below, and watched of creeping obscene things, 

To being we grew. 

Lusty we were, and green, when Autumn flung 
Through all her courts the conquering oriflammes : 

Then tame the (bill, and dead leaves, withering, bung 
Uj>on dry stems. 

From sodden days, and hours of sobbing dark, 

Faint to our nests the burrowing death-scents crept. 

Visions wore ours : the bare woods straining stark 
And skies wind-swept. 

Now all is quietness: pall'd with untrodden snows 
Earth’s pulse lies frozen, hut our hearts are fire. 

Deep in each sheath a core of rapture glows, 

One small green spire ! 

[A. K., London.] 


What anient spirit seeking for pale truth 
In sunless cloister cold and dull, 

Grew' so divinely fair in love and ruth 
As you w ho bloom so wonderful 't 
Offspring of nature’s sullen hardihood ! 

Who gave you grace beneath the mould 
To gather sweetness w hile you darkly brood 
And shoot your green against the cold 'i 

Who gave you eyes to seek the waning light 
When all fair things of summer mourn ; 

And waxing in the womb of nature's night 
Flower flrst to greet the sun’s return. 

Immaculate things who come to us in snow 
And dream in icy chains : 

Oh, with what lonely purity ye blow. 

And bloom till spring is in the lanes. 

Till with her comes the mihl-eyed daffodil 
To bush the haughty tulip’s pride 
As hyacinthus shamed the saffron’s bill 

When the pale snowdrop drooped and di<*d. 

[B. G. H., Inverness.] 


Fifteen other poems received. 


Competition No. 112 (New Series). 


We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best criticUm of the prize¬ 
winner's verses in the Competition decided this week. Not to exceed 
200 w'ords. 

Rules. 


Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, Tiie Acadkjct, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, Noveml>er 13. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other¬ 
wise, 1 the first only w ill lie considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 
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A Long-Wanted GUIDE TO MODERN LIFE. 

THE CHEAPEST BOOK EVER IS8UED. 

r The °"'y SlnBlo Volume including the subjects of all Works of 
Reference necessary to Modern Life. 

fT Now Article*, every one written specially for this Book since 

October, 1030— t.e . absolutely up to date. 

^•""The work of 56 Writers, including many celebrated Exports* 

_ - _ Illustrated by 

nu *“” Ful i' Col ? ,ir Plato9 . Portrait of the Author, Tone and Line Blocks, 
onarts, and Maps, all specially designed and Engraved for this Book. 20 Full- 
Rage cuts. 

> 5.—Containing information for Travellers as t-> Towns of Interest, Hotels. 
Restaurants, Railway Fares and Trains; Journalism, Health ; Climates suitable 
for Invalids; Tradespeople; Character and Cure of Disoa-.es; Dress; Food; 
Rouses, (lats. Ac.; Nature of Raw and Manufactured Products; Social Matters; 
Management of Servants, Care of Children. Education of Girls; Sports and 
Games; Sketches of Celebrated People and Places; Medical Men; Training for 
»na unances m the Professions; Drugs and their Proper:ies; Modern Poetrvand 
fiction; House Decoration and Furniture; Musical and Artistic Training; Stock 
t a opeculation ami Gambling; and Scholarship ; Public Schools; Books 
ot Science, Novels; Gardening. &c .; the Army, Navy, and Civil Service; 
Employment of Women; Pictures; Shops ; Religion, &c. 

Length equal to Ten 6s. Novels; price e<jual to One* 

_ MARRY Q UILTER. SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 

THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK OF THE SEASON, regards!* from 
* •trlctly literary standpoint. Is the Handsomely 
BOUND VOLUME of the Poems published In “THE 
THRUSH,” Price Se. net. 


II 


The Thrush.” 


A BOOK OF ORIGINAL POEMS. 

Edited by T. MULLETT ELLIS. 

Inspired by several important Public Events, and containing also many works 
or beauty and imagination by the undermentioned and other Authors, mostly 
writers of eminent reputation 

Ttbh J t} W ? n n i em ' 1 ' Jkyl'W, K.B., Francis Prevent Battersbv, Harold 

Btgbie, A. C. Benson, M.A., Clifton Bingham, Hon. Albinia Brodrick, Rev. W. J. 
Dawson, Lady Florence Douglas, T. Mullett Ellis, Norman Gale, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., Lady Rosa Gilbert, N. Carruthers Gould, W. E. Heuley, Nora 
Hopper, Xeble Howard,The First Lord Lytton. Sir Lewis Morris, M.A., Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Dr. Gilbert Murray, M.A., Victor Plarr, M.A., Lady Margaret 
backville, Arthur Symons, E. Tindall-Atkiuson, C. Whitworth Wynne. 

0-1A mu o r r -E^. rt . i , Cl i lai>8 of the Prize P(>ern Competition, see “THE 
,X® III. 3, UR C bR for , November, price Fourpence Monthly. First Prize, 
CA# ■ wa Ten Pounds sterlmg. Six Prizes. Sole Judge: Mr. Mackenzie Bell! 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO. 


RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION (LIMITED) LIST. 

LAST W°R0S on MATERIALISM and KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

By Professor LI DWIG BUCHNER, Author of Force and Mutter." &c. With Portrait 
bj JOSEPl" mSj^bS "neL t '' tCh ^ Brwther * ALEX BUCHNER. Traiulated 

THE RIDDLE of the UNIVERSE. By Professor Erast 

HAECKEL. Second ami Revised Edition. Ss.net. arusi 

THE BIBLE In SCHOOL: a Question of Ethics. By J. 

^ jSaid. |, c;S^ l!w,»p,r, li 0r ““ d <ormcrI) ' Memher o' t,leL ° nd °“ 

_Lou.lon: WATT-1 Ac,,.. 17. Joli-aon 1 . Court. Fle et Htn -nt. E.C. 

MPDIE ’S LIB RARY, Limited. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months,and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANT DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
• ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Bioks always ON SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brampton Road, S.W. ; 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C ,- London ; 

And at 10 to 12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 

ADVERT I SEMIN TS (Select Trade) for the OOVER PAGES of 
the AOADEMY should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Ohaneery Lane. Terms, Ac., on 
Application. 


Important Works Recently Published 

JANE AUSTEN: 

Her Homes and Her Friends. 

By CONSTANCE HILL, 

Author of “ Story of the Princess Des Ursins in Spain.” 

Illustrated by E. G. Hill. 

Demy 8vo, 21s. net. [ Rendu Tuesday. 

THOMAS WOLSEY. 

Legate and Reformer. 

By ETHELDRED L. TAUNTON, 

Author of “The History of the Jesuits in England,” &c. 

Containing 21 Full-Page Lithographs by T. R. Way. 

Demy 8vo, gilt top, 15s. net. 

“ This monograph on Wolsey as an Ecclesiastic is a slight addition to the 
study of the causes which led up to the Reformation. No other writer has treated 
this side of the character of the great Cardinal of York. His work as a Church¬ 
man has been lost sight of in the secular triumphs he achieved, and yet Wolsey 
was before everything a Churchman, and one with a keen sense of the realities 
of religion. Such evidence as I am able to lay before my readers goes to 
strengthen the conviction I arrived at several years ago that had his plans for 
reform not been interfered with by the divorce, the religious history of England 
would have been very different.” 

THE WESSEX OF THOMAS HARDY. 

8 v Profeasor BERTRAM WINDLE. 

With nea-ly 190 Illustrations by Edmund H. Nkw. 

Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. [Just out . 

In writing the above book the author has had valuable assistance from Mr. 
Hardy. Each place has been visited, and the accouut of it written from actual 
observation. The book is illustrated with nearly one hundred drawings made 
especially for it by Mr. E. Nkw 


POETS OF 

THE YOUNGER GENERATION. 

By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

With 33 Full-Page Portraits reproduced from Woodcuts by Roijhkt Brydibt 
Demy 8vo, gilt top, 2ls. not. [Just out. 

“ Mr. W. Archer has done a canita' piece of work, which all those who care 
for the imaginative and artistic efforts of our generation will be glad to keep 
on their bookshelves .”—Daily Te’pgraph. 


KING MONMOUTH: 

Being: a History of the Career of James Scott, the 
Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. 

By ALLAN FEA 

With 14 Photogravure Portraits, a Folding-Plan of the Battle of Sedgemoor, 
and upwards of 10 ) Black-and-Whitj Illustrations. 

Demy hvo, 21s. net. [Just nut. 

** Valuable as an eminently fair and unvarnished account of Monmouth’s 
career, historical students will welcome the large number of portraits and other 
illustrations introduced. These include several historic houses and facsimile 
documents .”—Contemporary Review. 


CHARLE8 DANA GIBSON'S NEW VOLUME. 

A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS. 

Uniform with “The Education of Mr. Pipp.” Oblong folio (12 in. by 18 in.), 20g. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS. 

With 11 Full-Page Illustrations, a Cover Design and Ornaments, by 
Hknuy Ospovat. 

Imperial 16mo, 3s. Gd. net. Uniform with 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS* Illustrated by the Same Artist. 

THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. 

By RICHARD BAQOT, 

Author of “ A Roman Mystery,” and “Casting of Nets.” Gs. 

“The book is well worth reading. Mr. Baarot will, no doubt, have given 
* smart ’ Society a good deal to talk aoout and, possibly, to think aliout.” 

The Onlooker. 

He deserves the success he is almost certain to obtain.The chief 

personage is a delightful old gentleman, one of the most attractive and con¬ 
vincing examples of the social diplomati*t that we have met in our extensive 
rambles in fiction.This excellent novel .”—M trnina Post. 


NOW READY. 

THE USURPER. 

By W. J. LOCKE, 

Author of “ Derelicts,” “ Idols," “ White Dove,” Ac. G?. 

“Mr. Locke has all the qualities that make fora wide success; he writes 
easily and without affectution He has the sound gifts of a skilful novelist.. ... 
* The Usurper ’ lias character aud force, and it tells a good story in a thoioughly 
workmanlike fashion, j Wholesome, vigorous, intelligent fiction.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


Mr. John Lane nan prepart </ atr raefict catalogues a>al pros nee fuses of hii 
various works, and will he g'ad to forward them free on apnltca io 


J'MN LAl'IE, 


i/UOiisher, Vigo street, Lunu.i , \V. 
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MB. T. FISHER UMWIW’S LIST. 

I ALBERT CHEVALIER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
£ will be ready on NOVEMBER 18th. 

BEFORE I FORGET 

Being the Autobiography of A CHEVALIER 
i D’INDUSTRIB. Written by ALBERT 
CHEVALIER. With over 60 Illustra¬ 
tions. full of Interesting Experiences 
mnd Bright Stories by a Unique En¬ 
tertainer. 16s. net . Early application 
will be necessary to secure copies of 
the First Edition. 


** Gorky is to be the new illumination for the world of 
th>- thoughtful.” 

FOMA GORDYEEF (Thomas the Proud). 

By MAXIM GORKY. Translated from the Russian by 
ISABEL F. 1IA Ha Mil). Cloth. A* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DOCTOR.** 

THE BOURGEOIS. By H. De Vere 

STACPOOLE. (Ukwix's Green Cloth Library.) fis 
“ We have seldom, if ever, opened a book and read it through 
at one sitting with more unalloyed delight than we have felt 

for‘The Bourgeois.'-Remarkable as a study and excellent 

f or its qualities ’'—Pall }fnU _ 

AN EDITOR’S SE4M0NS ON DAYS OF 

THE CHURCH YEAR, and other 8 u v jects. Bv Sir 
EDU ARD RUSSELL Editor of the “ Liverpool Daily 
Post,” Author of “That Reminds Mo," Ac. With au Intro¬ 
duction by the LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. Cloth, 
fis. net. 


A BANKER’S LOVE STORY. By Archi- 

BALI) McILR'*Y, Author of “By Lone Cmig-Linuie 
Burn." 4;*. Cloth. (K 


BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEM- 

PORARIES. By R. M. SI1.LARU. . 2 rols. Fully Illua- 
tnited ‘.‘Is. per set net. 

ALCOHOLISM: a Study tn Heredity. 

By 0. A IH IIIIA 1,1. RK I ll.- CI„tli.6K net. 

STEPHEN KYRLE: an Australian 

Storv. Bv Mm. T R ANDREWS Cloth. 6s. 

SECOND EDITION. 

A JILT’S JOURNAL. By “ Rita,” Author 

of unity: the Confessions of a Court Modiste," Ac. 
_JUn« iN^GaeKN Cloth Lihraki.) 6a. 

YORKE, THE ADVENTURER. By Louis 

BECKE. (Gkckm Clotii Liiirahy ) 6s. 

London: T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster .Square, E.C. 


TREHERNE'S NEW LIST. 


EAST of SUEZ. By Alice Peebin. 

Price 6 «. 

Punch wiyg: “Runs even the beat of Kipling'a tiles un- 

cjminouly .'lose.” 

Y’anitfi Fair says : “An unusually able volume....a creepy, 
clever volume. 

DROSS. By Hakold Tbemaynk. Price 6a. 

The Gazette says : “A daring id»a in well carrieil 

* 1 ''t--- The book is more than readable, and we shall look for 
Mr. Tremayne s next with interest." 

The Fso/./ssay#: “ A book to be read by men and women of 
the world. * 

The “W«ra }f'<rnina A>«m says: “ As a literary work, it is 
•ae of great dating and e pial excellence.” 

“MAD” LORRIMER. By Finch Mason. 

Price 3s <kl 

The Dailn Chronirl* says: “They breathe a breezy atmo¬ 
sphere suggestive of.opea air and sturdy constitutions.” 

THE WOMAN of ORCHIDS. By Mabvin 

DANA. Price 3s. 6 d. 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. NF.SBIT. 

Price (is. 

THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Dr. Helen 

BOURCHIEU. Price 6 s. 

TATTY. By Peter Fraser. Price 63 . 


READY NOVEMBER 15th. 

LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 

Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGG. 

Containing nearly lnO Original Illustrations by the famous Cat 
Artist, aud Contributions from many Literary Celebrities, 
including T. P. O'Cosnoh, Justin McCarthy, Frank T. 

Bl LI.KN, ilFKMAN M KHIVA LF, LaDY KaNCKOIT. ADRIAN KoSS. 

Sir Wsi. Inoka.m, Burt., 4c.. Ac. Price Is. 


THREE OCTOBERS: a Political 

1'hil'lU.iu llj IWSAI.D HilWS. Price 18. 

STAGE SILHOUETTES. By Sidney Dark 

— rice Is. 


JARROLD & SONS’ 

NEW BOOKS. 


FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS OVER-SUBSCRIBED. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

NAURU* JOKAI’8 NEW NOVEL. 

HALIL THE PEDLAR 

(THE WHITE R08EI. 

By MAURU* JOKAI. Ss. 

Authorised Eoition, Translated by R. NI8BET BAIlf . 

With a recent Photogravure Portrait of Dr. Jokai. 
Author of ‘The Poor Plutocrats,' ‘ Black Diamonds,’ Ac. 

The theatre of the story is Stambul in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. aud everv phase of life in the great metropolis i*ue»cril>e<i 
with singular fidelity. The chapter on the Tulip Gardens of 
the Grand Sciguior and their fatal influence on character is 
moreover au exceedingly hue piece of grim humour in tue 
master’s best style. _ __ 

NOW READY. FROM THE FRENCH OF RENE BAZIN. 

AUTUMN GLORY. 

Translated by Mr,. ELLEN WAUQH. 

With a specially Engraved Portrait of Rene Bazin. 

Mr. Ekmim. Gosse, in reviewing M. Rene Bazin’s novels in 
the C.ntemuoraro Re-texc. says: “The roost successful and l 
think, the be-t of bis books is the latest. * Autumn Glory. *1 he 
subject, briefly, is the draining of the village by the city.. ..xie 
takes in ‘Autumu Glorj * the agricultural class, and shows how 
towns, with their offices, cafe*, railway stations, and shops, fcfc 
tempting it away from the. farms, how—under the pressure of 
imported produoe—the land itself is dying of a slow disease. 

TWO NEW “SUBSCRIPTION” BOOKS. 

LETTERS OF LADY HESKETH 

to the O’ow rea y.) 

Rev. JOHN JOHNSON. LL.D.. corcerning their Kinsman, 

WILLIAM COWPER THE POET. 

Including Portrait* of Cowpkr, by Romney, Cowier's 
Moth kb’s I’stirc, by Heine, Cowfeks House at Dir¬ 
ham, 4c., 4c. 

Edited byCATHARIIi* BODMAM JOHNSON. 

Crown 8 to, cloth, 5a.; half-roxburgh. 6s. 6d.: postage, Gd. 


ISSUED BY SUBSCRIPTION, fA oh r«ady. 
BY THE HON. KATHERINE VEREKER. 

DAIRINE, and Other Poems. 

By the Hon. KATHERINE VEREKER. 

Silk cloth, gilt edge, 10 g 6 d. 

The annals of the Celtic race teem with incident* worthy of 
the garb of poetry. The theme of “ Dairine " gives full opj»or- 
tunity for poetic imagination aud originality of treatment. 

London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
Lane, E.C. 


EVOLUTION, AND ITS BEARING 
ON RELIGIONS. 

By A. J. DADSON. 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 2s. Gd. 

This book contains a concise statement of all the 
known facts of Evolution, in plain and simple lan¬ 
guage, and forms an introduction to the great subject 
of the origin, construction, and growth of the endless 
variety of forma organic and inorganic, throng' out 
Nature. It deals with the tearing of the greatest and 
most far-reaching of all the laws known to us on the 
origin, growth, and decay of Religions, the relation of 
man to the Universe, his place in Nature, his origiu 
and probable end. 

Contents : Ancient Evolutionary Thought.—Inor¬ 
ganic Formation —Organic Formation—Pateontology 
—Embryology— Rurfimentary Organa—Darwin’s Law 
—The Soul-Evolution of Religious Ideas—Jesus— 
Pre-ClirMian Civilisation—Decadence of Rome - From 
the Rise of Christianity to Constantine—Constantine 
the Grvat— From Christantine to the Crusades— 
Crusades to Reformation—Modern Christianity, 
London: Swan Sonnknhcrein & Co., Ltd., 
Paurn* sot Square, E.O. 


WORKS BY DR. MAOLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price os. each, post free. 

THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 

'* An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes.full 

of thought aud knowledge and power.” 

British Weekly. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

" Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish ."—Christian Leader. 

CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 

mons. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intenso eloquence, 
and beautiful illustration .”—Word and Work. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient richness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 

N*.u> York Observer. 


ANTHONY TREFIERNE & CO., Limited, 
3, Agar Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


London: ALEXANDER A SHRPHEAHD. Limited, 
21 and 22, Furmval Street, Hoi tern, W.C. 


H. VIRTUE & CO.’S 

NEW LIST. 


Companion Volume to “ Book Prices Current. * 
In Preparation. 

Demy 8vo, about 600 pp., price 30s. net. 

ART SALES 

OF THE YEAR. 

Current Prices of Pictures aiul Engravings. 

Being a Record of the Prices obtained at Auction, 
for Pictures and Prints sold during 1901, with Notes, 
References, and a copious index. 

Compiled and Annotated k>y J. H. 8LATIR 
Editor of Book-Prlceo Current.” 


Pnce 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

Japan Pa]>er Edition (limited) 12s. Od. net. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF 

B. W. LEADER, R.A. 

By LEWIS LUSK. 

Being the ART ANNUAL for 1901, or CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER of the ART 'JOURNAL. 

With 8 Pull-Page Platee: THE VALLEY of the 
LI.UGWY, TINTERN ABBEY’, and ENGLISH 
COTTAGE HOMES, and about 50 other IUue- 
trationa. __ 

[Shortly. 

Third Edition, Revised, and with new Illustrations. 
Crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 15g. net. 
Uniform with “Tb». Highlamd Tav.’’ 

THE RIVIERA. 

By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 

i Opinions regarding previous Editions. 

"The best of the numerous descriptive and illus¬ 
trated books on the Riviera .”—Sat tirday Review . 

“An almost indispensable companion to sojouraera 
on the Riviera .”—The Ti •••€*. 


Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

New Edition. New Binding Design and New Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece after Percy Robertson. 

With 46 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 

THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 

From Winchester to Canterbury. 

By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 

“ A really good book, well written and well illus¬ 
trated.Readers will find in the author a guide well 

acquainted with the literary and historical associa¬ 
tions of her theme.”— Spectator. 


* Unusually elegant in appearance and inexpensive.** 

Alhcnceum. 

Price 2s. net per Volume. 

THE TURNER HOUSE 
CLASSICS. 

Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 

NOW READY. 

BRET HARTE’S TALES of the ARGO¬ 

NAUTS and SELECTED VERSE. 

THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. 

IN PREPARATION. [ Shortly . 

AN ANTHOLOGY of HUMOROUS VERSE. 

Edited by THEODORE A. COOK. 

BALZAC’S PERE G0RI0T. (New Trans¬ 

lation.) 

“ A bold stroke in the way of publishing that 
thoroughly deserves to mee'. with the favour of the 

public.... Admirably printed.liound in a dainty 

and handy shape that canuoi fail to attract.” 

Pail Mall Gazette. 

“The format adopted is strikingly original and 
attractive, being a bold, yet delicate effect in black, 
white, aud red.”— Academy. 


London: H. VIRTUE & CO., Limited,* 
13, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 

In the early part of next year a volume of philosophical 
essays by Oxford men, edited by Mr. Henry Sturt, will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan k Co. Among the con¬ 
tributors are Drs. Stout, Hashdall, and Bussell, and Mr. 
F. C. S. Schiller, all well-known names among the younger 
generation of English thinkers. The object of the volume 
is to prove how idealism may be combined with a fuller 
recognition of personal experience than is accorded by those 
who are just now the most prominent representatives of 
Oxford philosophy. 


Mn. Wir.TiiAM Shah p has written for the Pall Mall 
Magazine an article dealing with “ the close relationship 
that has existed so long between Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
Watts-I)unton.” It will be called “ A Literary Friendship.” 


A hook to buy is the latest addition to the Eversley 
Series—the Lecture s and Essays (two volumes) by the late 
Prof. W. K. Clifford, edited by Mr. Leslie Stephen and Sir 
Frederick Pollock. The introduction, written in 1879, is 
a model of sympathetic biography. 


Wk cannot help being struck by the King’s versatility. 
He has just accepted a copy of the first volume in “The 
Cloister Library”—a new edition of Sir Arthur Helps’s 
Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd. 


In connection with the article on the late Miss Kate 
Greenaway which we print on another page, it may be 
interesting to quote Mr. Dobson’s lines on this charming 
artist, written some years ago, under the title “ Household 
Art” : 

“ Mine be a cot,” for the hours of play, 

Of the kind that is built by Miss Greenaway; 

Where the walls are low, and the roofs are red, 

And the birds are gay in the blue o’erhead ; 

And the dear little figures, in frocks and frills, 

Go roaming about at their own sweet wills, 

And play with the pups, and reprove the calves, 

And do nought in the world (but work) by halves, 

From “ Hunt the Slipper ” and “ Biddle-me-ree ” 

To watching the cat in the apple tree. 

O Art of the Household ? Men may prate 
Of their ways “ intense ” and Italianate, 

They may soar on their wings of sense, and float 
To the au ddd and the dim remote. 

Till the last sun sink in the last-lit West, 

’Tis the Art at the door that will please the best; 

To the end of Time ’twill be still the same, 

For the Earth first laughed when the children came ! 


appeal by a reader at Bournemouth, who “ wishes to ex¬ 
change Gill's School Geography , nearly new, for any one of 
Guy Boothby’s books, except The Red Rat's Daughter, or 
any other nice book she has not read.” There is some¬ 
thing almost pathetic about that “ nearly new ” and “ any 
other nice book.” 


Max Adeher has been silent for a longtime. During 
his silence the “ new humour ” flowered, faded, and died. 
But many have remained faithful to him. “ Parts of Elbow 
Room are about as funny as things can be,” an admirer 
remarked the other day. Nobody knew why Max Adder 
had ceased to write amusing books, and the curious who 
referred to Who's Who had to be content with the informa¬ 
tion that he was living at Walnut-street, Philadelphia, and 
editing the Textile Rerorit. The explanation is that, like 
all true humorists, Max Adder is at heart a serious per¬ 
son. His editorshp of the Textile Record is big with 
meaning. But let the author of Elbow Room speak for 
himself. A new book from his pen has jnst appeared—a 
humorous book, called Captain /Unit/, with a preface from 
which we extract the following : 

More than a quarter of a century ago, the writer of this 
tale produced three or four books containing material 
designed to supply amusement. Concluding then that 
enlargement of the world’s btock of foolishness was not 
one of the needs of the race, nor likely to confer dignity 
upon him who engaged in it, he turned his attention to 
serious matters, and endeavoured to persuade himself and 
his fellow-men that political economies, among secular 
things, embodies highest wisdom, and may bring honour 
to him who can deal with it successfully. 

Experience and observation now iccline the author to 
believe that very much of the material commonly received 
as economic wisdom, and put into practice in public affairs, 
is closely related to foolishness; while not a little of that 
which is looked upon as foolishness has indeed some claim 
to be regarded as wisdom. 

He has had, therefore, an impulse to resume the work of 
producing literature for entertainment, in the belief that 
the race may find larger advantage by reading avowed 
fiction in which, as in real life, fun is mingled with serious¬ 
ness, than by accepting, at its surface value, falsehood 
pretending to be fact and nonsense masquerading as 
philosophy. 


The late Mr. Cosmo Monkkouse often amused himself by 
writing nonsense rhymes on the “ Lear ” pattern. A collec¬ 
tion of these was made only a few weeks before his death, 
and will be issued immediately, with illustrations by Mr. 
Gilbert Chesterton. It will be published by Mr. Brimley 
Johnson, who will also publish Mr. Monkhouse’s final 
volume of serious poetry. Mr. Austin Dobson has written a 
“ prefatory note.” 


The fiirls' Realm has established an exchange page, in 
which its young readers may advertise articles of which 
they wish to dispose and state what they would like in 
return. We notice in the current number a very human 


In Memory of ll r . I'.—“a brief memorial of Winifred’s 
little life, completing the book which has made her the 
child of so many households besides our own ”—has been 
written by Mr. William Canton. 
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Readers of French standard fiction are in lack, for two 
such series as Mr. Heinemann’s twelve French romances and 
Mr. Grant Richards’s French novels of the nineteenth 
century provide a veritable library. The novels in Mr. 
Richards’s series are to have introductions by Mr. Arthur 
Symons, and the first of them, Salumnibo , is before us. 
The yellow paper cover of French novels is reflected in the 
yellow buckram covers of this series. After pointing out 
that in Madame Hon my Flaubert reconstructed the modern 
novel, Mr. Symons says : 

In writing Salammhn Flaubert set himself to renew the 
historical novel, as he had renewed the novel of manners. 
He would have admitted, doubtless, that perfect success 
in the historical novel is impossible, by the nature of the 
case. We are at best only half conscious of the reality of 
the things about us, only aide to translate them approxi¬ 
mately into any form of art. How much is left over, in 
the closest transoription of a mere line of houses in a street, 
of a passiug steamer, of one’s next-door neighbour, of the 
point of view of a foreigner looking along Piccadilly, of 
one's own state of mind, moment by moment, as one walks 
from Oxford-circus to the Marble Arch ? Think, then, of 
the attempt to reconstruct no matter wh->t period of the 
past, to distinguish the difference in the aspect of a world 
perhaps bossed with castles and ridged with ramparts, to 
two individualities encased within chain-armour! Flaubert 
chose bis antiquity wisely : a period of which we know 
too little to confuse us, a city of which no stone is left on 
another, the minds of Barbarians who have left us no 
psychological documents. 

On Flaubert’s wonderful sense of vision, Mr. Symons says : 

Sulnmmho is written with the seventy of history, but 
Flaubert notes every detail visually, as a painter notes the 
details of natural things. A slave is being flogged under 
a tree: Flaubert notes the movement of the thong as it 
flies, and tells us: “ The thongs, as they whistled through 
the air, sent the bark of the plane trees flying.” Before 
the battle of the Macsr, the Barbarians are awaiting the 
approach of the Carthaginian army. First, “ the Bar¬ 
barians were surprised to see the ground undulate in the 
distance.” Clouds of dust rise and whirl over the desert, 
through which are seen glimpses of horns, and, as it seems, 
wings. Are they bulls or birds, or a mirage' of the desert ? 
The Barbarians watch intently. “ At last they made out 
several transverse bars, bristling with uniform points. 
The bars became denser, larger; dark mounds swayed 
from side to side; suddenly square bushes came into view ; 
they were elephants and lances. A single shout, ‘ The 
Carthaginians! ’ arose.” Observe how all that is seen, as 
if the eyes, unaided by the intelligence, had found out 
everything for themselves, taking in one indication after 
another, instinctively. Flaubert puts himself in the place 
of his characters, not so much to think for them as to see 
for them. 


Theke will be a welcome for the late Mr. Grant Allen’s 
posthumous book, County and Town in England, together 
with Annals of f’hnrnside. The book is described by Mr. 
Frederick York Powell, who writes the introduction, as a 
guide to local English history, a kind of book which in a 
special degree lay within prant Allen’s powers. What 
those powers were most of. us know, but Mr. Powell’s re¬ 
enumeration of them is not the less interesting. The book 
is not as complete as Mr. Allen would have made it had he 
lived, but as it is a great many counties and towns fall 
under his view. Mr. Powell says : 

He would not write of a place without having seen it, 
sharing in this the practice of Freeman, who once told me 
he had never written in detail of a place he had not seen 
save Arques, where, as he said, he accordingly made mis¬ 
takes that five minutes’ eyesight would have saved him 
from. But the places Allen had seen were so varied, were, 
in fact, such “ typical developments,” that it will be an 
easy task for those with the requisite local knowledge and 
trained enthusiasm to carry out his work on its present 
scale to the few remaining couuties and the rest of the big 
and famous towns of England. 


Peacock told Shelley that poetry was only inverted sense. 
When Newton was asked for a definition he repeated 
Barrow’s remark that poetry was a kind of ingenious non¬ 
sense. Attacks like these, says Prof. Francis B. Gummerc, 
of Haverford College, in The beginning* of Poetry , just issued 
by the Macmillan Co., “ are as old as poetry itself, which, 

‘ like the Service, sir,’ has been going to the dogs time out 
of mind, and very early formed the habit of looking back to 
better days.” Such an inquiry, though not that of a pioneer, 
is sure to be interesting. To be sure, a chapter heading like 
“ The Differencing Elements of Communal Poetry ” is a little 
forbidding, but American professors will dare anything. 
Dipping casually into the professor’s voluminous pages, onr 
eye alights on an unexpected juxtaposition of authors. 
Here it is : 

With Christianity emphasising the value of a single soul, 
with the emancipation of the individual from State, guild, 
Church, and with the secularisation of letters and art, this 
habit of referring wide issues of life to the narrow fortunes 
of an individual made itself master of poetry. The emotion 
of a clan yielded to the emotion of a single soul. A pro¬ 
gress of this sort is seen in “ Sir Patrick Spens,” “ Mac¬ 
beth,” and Matthew Arnold’s “Dover Beach.” Chrono¬ 
logy in its higher form makes the ballad a mediieval 
and communal affair, the play a thing of art. Each 
deals with a Scot as centre of tragedy. In the ballad 
not a syllable diverts one from a group made up of 
the sailor, his comrades, and their kin. The men put 
to sea and are drowned; the ladies who will sit vainly 
waiting, the wives who will stand “lang, laug. wi’ 
their gold kaims in their hair,” give one in belated, 
unconscious, and imperfect form a survival of the old 
elan sorrow, a coronach in gloss. The men are dead, the 
women wail, and that is all. But Macbeth, as the crisis 
draws near, bewails along with his own case the g-n»ral 
lot of man ; “ der Mensehheit ganzer Jammer fasst ilm 
an.” Finally, in “ Dover Beach,” modern subjectivity 
wails and cries out on fate from no stress of misfortune, but 
quite it pro/tos de Uottes and on general principles. Subtract 
now the changes due to epic, dramatic, lyric form; the 
progress and the curve are there. 


An interesting experiment in the way of public entertain¬ 
ment has been for some time on foot in Berlin, and is now 
being copied in other cities, including Vienna. It originated 
in the idea of the German novelist, Ernest von Woltzogen, 
to establish an artistic kind of variety entertainment such 
as we usually associate with Paris. His Bunbes Theatre, 
otherwise known as the Ueberbrett, or over-stage, is thus 
described by the Berlin correspondent of the Noroye 
Yremya for the benefit, and imitation, of St. Petersburg : 

In foundiug his Ueberbrett, Woltzogen had in view 
several distiact objects. To encourage and facilitate the 
spread of new ideas in literature and art; to emancipate 
the progressive and original dramatists from the restric¬ 
tions of commercial managers, and to give the thoughtful 
public an opportunity to become acquainted with the poe’s 
and writers of the day; and to provide a new form of 
entertainment, not inferior in quality to the drama, but 
different from it and in harmony with the spirit of the age 
The artists are not all professionals. Amateurs are 
welcomed, and the authors are encouraged to read their 
own works—poems, stories, humorous sketches, Ac. The 
programme, therefore, is extremely varied—just as diversi¬ 
fied as vaudeville, but freed from knockabout farce, from 
gymnastics, from vulgar songs and dancing, and similar 
“ stunts.” One-act plays are presented, and pantomime is 
a prominent feature. “Moving pictures” and other 
reproductions of current events are likewise included. 

Woltzogen points out that people like to spend their evenings 
at places where they can have entertainment under freer con¬ 
ditions than those prevailing in theatres. Why should not 
men be allowed to have their comforts while enjoying the 
best things in literature and art ? He hopes to see his 
scheme adopted in all leading cities, and variety thus made 
a means of developing the popular taste. He has had no 
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difficulty in securing the co-operation of poet9, humorists, 
authors, singers, and actors. Tickets have to be obtained 
long in advance, so popular has this theatre already become. 
The prices are not high, since the authors gladly appear for 
little or no pay. The new venture will probably soon 
attract attention in England, where “ variety ” flourishes 
and shows no symptoms of decline. 

The open-access system in Free Libraries has been a bone 
of fierce contention among those peaceable folk, librarians. 
We fear that the controversy will only be fanned by the 
following notice which has just been issued : 

In consequence of the serious loss and mutilation of 
books due to the admission of borrowers to the shelves, 
the Governors of the Bishopsgate Institute, London, have 
decided to abolish open access aud adopt the indicator 
system, by which the borrowers will be served much more 
rapidly and satisfactorily. 


In a recent copy of the United Irishman we find an 
article by Mr. W. B. Yeats on a little book by John 
Eglinton called Pebble* from a Uronlc , which has not come 
our way. Mr. Eglinton’s Two AW//« on the Remnant found 
a few warm admirers some years ago. Mr. Yeats explains 
the essayist’s point of view thus : 

A single argument is to be found in all these essays’ 
and, in spite of their curious, furtive style, this argument i 8 
so formidable that if a few thousand people believed in i 
and tried to arrange their lives as it would have them 
they would become like the foxes that dragged the torches 
into the Philistines’ corn. He thinks that States and every 
other institution of man begin by fostering men’s lives, aud 
then gradually perfect themselves at the expense of men's 
lives, becoming more and more separated from life, until 
at last they become fixed as by a kind of frost, so that men, 
if they would keep alive and not be frozen, must fly from 
them as the Children of Israel fled from Egypt. He 
imagines that the Children of Israel, the idealists, are now 
wavering between Egypt, comfort, civilisation, as they 
call it, and the wil lernesi, the unworldly life ; and he 
would persuade them to hesitate no longer. 


critics, but they will not, while the world remains what it 
is to-day, make the most weighty kind of literature, 01 
give the world the impulse it is waiting for. 


It is joy to a commentator to comment, but it is, perhaps, 
greater joy to discover. Mr. E. Y. Lucas, who has become 
a recognised authority on Lamb, and is at work on an 
extensive edition of his writings, has been able to enlarge 
the list of Lamb’s works by adding to it a children’s book, 
of which he easily convinces us that Lamb is the author. 
In consulting the Lamb-Wordsworth correspondence in the 
possession of Mr. Gordon Wordsworth at Ambleside, Mr. 
Lucas found in a letter, dated February 1, 180i!, a list of 
books which Lamb says he has just despatched to Words¬ 
worth by carrier from London, and among these “a Para¬ 
phrase on the King and Queen of Hearts, of which I, being 
the author, beg Mr. Johimy Wordsworth’s acceptance and 
opinion.” This was the clue, and Mr. Lucas followed it up 
with diligence. The last stage in his hunt, described by 
him in a letter to the A then (earn, was as follows : 

The next thing was to obtain a copy. This was less 
simple. As I have said, the British Museum Catalogue 
has no reference to it under any possible heading. Cer¬ 
tain specialists in old children’s books were asked, but 
they had never heard of it. The book was advertised for. 
All in vain. TTtimately the catalogue of the sale of the 
late Andrew W. Tuer’s children’s library (at Sotheby’s, 
July 17, 1900) was consulted, and there the book was, 
with two or three others, in Lot 59. Messrs. Sothoby 
revealed the name of the dealer who had bought it; the 
dealer revealed the name of the collector for whom he had 
acted; aud in a few days’ time the collector—Miss Edith 
Pollock, whose house is a treasury of quaint juvenile 
literature—entrusted the little volume to me. 

The cover—a yellow-paper wrapper—bears the following 
lettering and date, concerning which I have something to 
say later:—“The King and Queen of Hearts, with the 
Rogueries of the Knave who stole the Queen’s Pies. 
Illustrated in Fifteen Elegant Engravings. London; 
Printed for M, J. Godwin, at the Juvenile Library, No. 11, 
Skinner Street, Snow Hill; and to be had of all Booksellers. 
1899. Price Is. Plain, or Is. M. Coloured.” 


Finau.t, Mr. Yeats expresses his own partial agreement 
with Mr. Eglinton : 

I believe him right in thinking that the great movement 
of our time is a movement to destroy modern civilisation ; 
but I cannot but believe him wrong in thinking that it will 
be ended by “ liberated individuals ” who separate them¬ 
selves from the great passions, from the great popular 
interests, from religion, .from patriotism, from humani- 
tarianism. The movement against it takes the form now 
of collectivist, now of anarchist, now of mystical propa¬ 
gandas, now of groups of artists who labour to make the 
things of daily life, plates and candlesticks and the like, 
beautiful again; now of the awakening of the smaller 
nations, who preserve more of the picturesque life of the 
ancient world than do the big nations. “ The Remnant,” 
the men and women who have learned whatever modern 
life has to teach, and grown weary of it, should be the 
leaders of these movements. They are a small body, not 
more than one in five thousand anywhere, but they are 
many enough to be a priesthood, and in the long run to 
guide the great instinctive movements that come out of 
the multitude. They should be, as Walter Pater said of 
Leonardo da Vinci, like men “ upon some secret errand,” 
and in sharing in a great passion should look beyond the 
passion to some remote end; and they must be as ready 
to sacrifice themselves as those are who have never seen 
beyond the passion. Their labour must be to live as the 
blind do for the most part, to live as if they had but one 
idea, who have so many; but there will be times when 
they may have to bear witness for the end for some far-off 
thing, and seemingly against the pas-ion itself, the idea 
itself, and John Eglinton may call this being ready to 
drink the hemlock. I think that if they have not this 
simplicity, this singleness of mind, they may do many 
beautiful things, write madrigals and the like, and be good 


In his book, Culture and Restraint , just published by 
Messrs. Hodder &■ Stoughton, Mr. Hugh Black applies 
himself to the consideration of questions of great import to 
those who are drawn two ways by a faith which demands 
renunciation and a culture which demands self-expansion. 

His book is an attempt to do justice to both calls, and it is 
by no means untimely. From Mr. Black’s earnestly written 
introduction we quote the following remarks: 

The problem suggested by the opposing ideals of culture 
and self-denial is no academic one, but in some form or 
other is a very real and practical difficulty, which demands 
some solution from every one. Should a man obey his 
nature or thwart it, seek self-limitation or self-expansion ? 

In some moods it appears to us as if the best attitude, as 
it is certainly the easiest way to peace, is to accept simply 
what seem the surface facts of our nature, and give up the 
long passion of the saints after the unattainable. Yet in 
other moods we recognise that life gains in dignity and 
solemn grandeur, when a man realises even once that for 
him in the ultimate issue there are in all the world only 
God and his own soul. We no sooner take up one of the 
positions than doubts pervade the mind as to its sufficiency. 

If we say that the secret of life is just to accept our nature, 
and sock its harmonious unfolding, immediately the ques¬ 
tion arises, whether self-culture is not only a subtle form 
of self-indulgence. If, again, we make renunciation the 
infallible method, we cannot keep out the question, 
whether it is not moral cowardice, that we refu-e to live 
the larger fife and to wield the wider pow’er which culture 
seems to offer. 

The coun-els of the great teachers also aTe varied and 
conflicting on this problem. Some say with a^urance 
that “ self-love is not so vile a sin as self-neglecting,” and 
that no human capacity was given to be renounced ; others 
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declare passionately, “ Thou must go without, go without— 
that is the everlasting song which every hour all our life 
through hoarsely sings to us.” Even if we do not trouble 
much about the general statement of the problem, and are 
not concerned about a plan of life that shall commend 
itself to reason and to conscience, we do not escape the 
many practical difficulties in many things on the border 
line about which there is often no clear guidance, such as 
amusements, and our attitude towards certain kinds of art 
and literature. 


Where shall an author live ? Writing from Hampstead, 
a correspondent of the (Uobe points to the injury which will 
be caused if the School Board occupy a site in Well Walk— 
viz, the depreciation of high-class houses, representing a 
value of £50,00u, without any compensation in the present 
state of the law. He adds : “ Several authors have expressly 
come to live in these roads because of the quiet for literary 
work, and have invested in their houses. . . . The right of 
quiet for doing work is brutally invaded by so many needless 
disturbances that at least we may be spared the destruction 
by the School Board of one of the quietest refuges that now 
remain.” The School Board is gaining an unenviable 
reputation for destroying old houses and places. 

The “ likely-to-be-popular ” novel is now quite a recog¬ 
nised literary asset in America. The author of a “ likely- 
to-be-popular ” novel is duly photographed in the literary 
papers. 

The directors of the Doily News have made permanent 
the temporary arrangement previously made, whereby the 
control of the paper—editorially and commercially— 
was placed in the hands of Mr. D. Edwards. Mr. Harold 
Spender and Mr. F. Moy Thomas will be joint acting 
editors—Mr. Spender superintending the politics of the paper 
and the correspondence, and Mr. Thomas the news and the 
review department. 

Next Thursday afternoon a representation of Shake¬ 
speare’s “ Henry the Fifth ” will be played, under Elizabethan 
conditions, in the Lecture Theatre of the old University 
buildings, Burlington Gardens. The play will be performed 
by Mr. lien Greet’s dramatic company, under the direction 
of Mr. W. Poel. This is probably the first time for over 
three centuries that this play has been given in accordance 
with the words spoken by the chorus. 

M. Wirt Gkrrark, who is preparing the new edition 
of Runtefcer's Guide In Russia , has just returned from the Far 
East. He was not allowed by the Russian authorities to 
enter Manchuria, and was denied access to all sources of in¬ 
formation respecting the railways in construction there. Mr. 
Gerrare entered the forbidden territory in disguise, and 
travelled through from east to west without being detected 
by either the railway officials or the military guards. 


Bibliographical. 

The new edition, in one volume and at a moderate price, of 
Blanche's Recollections umt Reflections should come as a 
boon to many. We do not hear much of Blanche nowadays, 
but in his time he was an accepted authority on costume, 
and his dramatic extravaganzas were among the very best of 
their class. Mr. W. S, Gilbert, I fancy, learned a good deal 
from Blanche, whose work was always decorous as well as 
bright and “ literary,” and who, in one of his inventions, 
most certainly anticipated Mr. Gilbert’s Pooh-Bah. For the 
rest, Blanche now lives mainly in a few isolated lyrics and 
in his autobiography, now reprinted, which would have been 
more acceptable had it been more rich in dates and other 
details. It was published originally by Tinsley Brothers in 


two volumes just thirty years ago. I have not yet seen the 
new edition, but I hope it has been endowed with an index, 
without which a book of this sort has little real utility, 
however readable it may be. A portion of the Recollections 
and Reflections first saw the light in London Society (April 
to October, 1«71). 

That Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Watts-Dunton, and Mr. Bret 
Harte should have agreed, with others, to write introduc¬ 
tions to certain “ units ” in a new American edition of 
1 lickens will surprise no bookish person. In the well-known 
poem “ Dickens in Camp ” Mr. Harte long ago testified to 
his sympathy with Dickens-worship. Mr. Swinburne’s 
sonnet on Dickens—enshrined in the volume called Tristram 
of Lyonesse and Other Roe ms (1882)—is probably not very 
familiar to the average reader. It is characteristically 
enthusiastic in tone and phrase, the sestett running : 

Where stars and Runs that we behold not bum 

Higher even than here, though highest was here thy 
place. 

Love sees thy spirit laugh and speak and shine, 

With Shakespeare and the soft bright soul of Sterne, 

And Fielding’s kindliest might and Goldsmith’s grace ; 

Scarce one more loved or worthier love than thine. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton, too, has a sonnet on Dickens in The 
C'ominy of Lore thus ending : 

City he loved, take courage on thy way ! 

He loves thee still, in all thy joys and fears. 

Though he whose smile made bright thine eyes of grey— 
Though he whose voice, uttering thy burthened years. 
Made laughters bubble through thy sea of tears— 

Is gone; Dickens returns on Christmas Day. 

Mention may be made here of Gems of Poesy by Present- 
day Authors (London : George Kenning), because, though 
mainly an anthology, it contains a few hitherto unpublished 
pieces, one of which, at least, is by a writer of some note 
—a quasi-sonnet, called “The Woman of Samaria,” by 
Mr. A. C. Benson (page 114). A new sonnet (page 130) 
is also contributed by the Rev. Richard Wilton, some of 
whose sonnets and rondeaus have merit above the average, 
and should be studied in his various volumes. 

The Lectures and Essays by W. K. Clifford, which Messrs. 
Macmillan have just added (in two vols.) to their Eversley 
Library, came out originally in 1879. In 1886 they were 
re-issued in one volume, into which was introduced some 
verses addressed by Clifford to George Eliot. In the Evers¬ 
ley edition the Introduction concludes thus : “ The biblio¬ 
graphical sketch of Clifford’s work which formed part of 
this Introduction in the first edition is considered to have 
served its turn, and is not now reproduced.” This is a 
mistake. The public is not so familiar with Clifford’s work 
that any guide to it should be withheld in this way. 

I see that Mr. Harry Quilter has been good enough to 
include in his extraordinary gallimaufry called What's 
Wtwt a column and a half on Bibliography. This article 
has in it more information and more sense than most of 
its companions. It is, however, too brief to be of any very 
special use. There should have been some description of, 
and comment on, the bibliographical “ authorities ” men¬ 
tioned, not all of which are equally commendable. That the 
subject should be dealt with in Mr. Quilter’s book at all is 
one more proof of the growing interest with which Biblio¬ 
graphy is regarded. 

It is pleasant to know that the posthumous volnme of 
poems by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse will include “The Christ 
on the Hill,” which was originally published separately in an 
edit ion de lure, copies of which are now practically unobtain¬ 
able. For many, of course, the chief charm of the volume 
would be in the pictorial illustrations. The poem, I venture 
to think, was one of the author’s best, and, if I remember 
rightly, has not been “ collected ” till now. Some day it 
would be a pious thing for one of Mr. Monkhouse’s friends 
—Mr. Dobson, for example—to make a selection from his 
verses. The Bookworm. 
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Pasteur’s Wav. 

✓ 

The Life of Pasteur. By Rene Vallcry-Radot. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. With 
Portrait. 2 vols. (Constable. 32s.) 

In his youth it is sometimes extremely difficult to distin¬ 
guish the great naan from the praiseworthy and excellent 
plodder. Louis Pasteur, born in 1822, was the son of a 
provincial tanner, and came up to the Ecole Normale in 
Paris. The perusal of biographies inspired him with a 
generous ardour. He was so conscientious ttiat he could 
never skim a book, even a feeble one. “ There seemed to 
him no better way of spending a holiday than to be shut up 
all Sunday afternoon at the Sorbonne laboratory or coaxing 
a private lesson from the celebrated Barruel.” His com¬ 
panion Chappuis used to wait for him, “philosophically 
sitting on a laboratory stool until the experiments were over 
and at last Pasteur would take off his apron, saying, “ half- 
angrily, half-gratefully, ‘ Well, let us go for a walk.’ And, 
when they were out in the street, the same serious subjects 
of conversation would inevitably crop up—classes, lectures, 
readings, &c.” He was the most affectionate son and 
brother, wrote home thick budgets at regular intervals, and 
sent presents to his sisters beyond his means. “ For my 
part, his father reproved him, “ I should prefer a thousand 
times that this money should still be in your purse, and 
thence to a good restaurant, spent on some good meals that 
you might have enjoyed with your friends.” Pasteur’s 
politics were of the simplest. He “ had visions of a ge nerous 
and fraternal republic.” The words drajmu and pair it 
moved him “to the bottom of his soul.” He profoundly 
believed in Lamartine as a politician. (What would he 
have thought of Balzac’s portrait of Lamartine in Modeste 
Migaon ?) In 1848, when crossing the Place du Pantheon, 
he saw the famous Autel de la Patrie erected ; going back 
to the school he emptied • a drawer of all his savings and 
returned to deposit 150 francs on the altar. “ You have 
probably kept a receipt, with mention of date and place,” 
wrote the old tanner, who also advised him to advertise the 
gift in Le National. At the age of twenty-six he proposed 
for the hand of Mile. Marie Laurent, and his letter to Laurent 
fere is full of the phrases of the industrious apprentice— 
“ assiduous work,” Ac. To M me. Laurent he wrote: “ There 
is nothing in me to attract a young girl’s fancy ; but my 
recollections tell me that those who have known me very 
well have loved me very much.” Travelling in Germany, 
he visited Dresden and the picture gallery. “ There is 
a most beautiful museum,” he wrote, “ containing pictures 
by the first masters of every school. I spent over four hours 
in the galleries, noting on my catalogue the pictures I most 
enjoyed. Those I liked I marked with a cross; but I soon 
put two, three crosses, according to the degree of my 
enthusiasm. I even went as far as four.” When his father 
died, he wrote to his own little daughter: “ He died on the 
day of your first communion, dear Cccile; those two 
memories will remain in your heart, my poor child. . . . 
Your prayers will have been acceptable unto God, and 
perhaps the dear grandfather himself knew of them, and 
rejoiced with dear little Jeanne over GVcile’s piety.” 

France and England are well stocked with such exem¬ 
plars—conscientious, cautious, industrious, orthodox, senti¬ 
mental, affectionate; bereft of wit and humour (Pasteur had 
neither); the backbone of the nation, “voting straight 
reverent towards authority ; tediously and incurably correct. 
We have all known them, and they usually rise to be bank 
cashiers, professors, confidential clerks to millionaires, 
stewards to dukes, and small merchants of shining respect¬ 
ability. They have everything needful to a grandiose success, 
except the quality of imagination. One man in a million 
of them has imagination, and it is as absolutely certain that 


he will succeed as that the apple will fall to the ground. 
Pasteur had imagination, which is the basis of every scien¬ 
tific experiment that leads to a discovery, and he was further 
one of the greatest observers of his century. His renowned 
master, J. B. Dumas, wrote to him : 


The art of observation and that of experimentation are 
very distinct. In the first case, the fact may either 
proceed from logical reasons or mere good fortune. . . . 
But the art of experimentation leads from the first to the 
last link of the chain, without hesitation and without a 
blank, makiug successive use of Reason, which suggests 
an alternative, and of Experience, which decides on it, 
until, starting from a faint glimmer, the full blaze of light 
is reached. Lavoisier made this art into a method, and 
you possess it to a degree which alwaj s gives me a pleasure, 
for which I am grateful to you. Take your time, Lavoisier 
has waited seventy years! . . . What are weeks and 
months ' 


Not till you get him in the laboratory, or in the lecture room 
defending some thesis, of which he is sure, do you begin to 
see the greatness of Pasteur. Watch his ecstasy as he 
labels the bottle containing the sixty grammes of elemental 
phosphorus which he has obtained himself. There is the 
great chemist in embryo 1 Listen to him smashing up the 
theory of spontaneous generation, and standing by his own 
discoveries about polarisation. When he has convinced 
himself, the customary humility of the great man suddenly 
vanishes, and you perceive a spirit that would not give way 
even were it to avert cosmic disaster. He said : “ A man of 
science should think of what will be said of him in the 
following century, not of the insults or the compliments of 
our day.” Long before spontaneous generation was aban¬ 
doned by its prophets, Pasteur conducted a certain experi¬ 
ment with water and a couple of vases. At the end he said, 
with sublime conceit: “ Never will the doctrine of spon¬ 
taneous generation recover from the mortal blow of this 
simple experiment.” It didn’t. He asserted that hens did 
not take anthrax, and a bitter opponent retorted that nothing 
was easier than to give anthrax to hens. “ Bring me a hen 
suffering from anthrax,” said Pasteur. After months the 
opponent owned that he could not. “ Now,” said Pasteur, 
“ I will myself bring you a hen that shall die of anthrax.” 
Entering a maternity hospital for the first time in his life, 
he criticised the appliances without hesitation, and time 
proved him to be right. Listening to a lecturer on the 
causes of puerperal fever, he rose and said : “ None of these 
things causes the epidemic. It is caused by a microbe.” 
When the orator satirically feared that that microbe would 
never be found, Pasteur jumped up and drew an image of 
the creature on a blackboard. “ There, that is what it is 
like ! ’’ And it was so. 

The public thinks of Pasteur as the man who found out 
how rabies might be (sometimes) cured. Rabies was the 
merest incident in his career, which began with the phe¬ 
nomena of crystallisation and polarisation, and then went on 
to germs in general. The normal course of his studies was 
interrupted by an elaborate research, undertaken at the 
instance of the French Government, into the causes of the 
silkworm epidemic, which for years had ravaged the silk 
industry, and which in 1805 attained the proportions of a 
national calamity. Pasteur knew nothing of silkworms, yet 
he was appointed to this quest—so great was his reputation 
as an observer and experimenter. His efforts were entirely 
successful; he invented a system by which the disease might 
be stamped out. Italy and Austria eagerly adopted his 
views ; but years passed—years of misconstruction and 
violent opposition—before the prophet of the pebrine- 
remedy came to honour in his own country. After Sedan, 
Pasteur wrote a paper, “ Why France found no superior men 
in the hours of peril.” He laid stress on “ the forgetfulness, 
even disdain, that France had had for great intellectual 
men. especially in the realm of exact science.” He “ enumer¬ 
ated the services ” rendered by science to his country. He 
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remarked that all modern defence and attack had been made 
possible solely by the discoveries of men of science. He 
might have pointed out that previous to his labours on the 
silkworm the losses caused to sericicnlturists by the pebrine 
epidemic amounted to fifteen hundred millions of francs in 
twenty years. He might have produced “ the passport to 
immortality ” sent to him by Tyndall, and the letter from 
Lister in which that great man stated that Pasteur’s 
researches had furnished him with “ the principle upon 
which alone the antiseptic system could be carried out.” 
And, later on, he might have referred to the revolutionising 
influence of his work on the wine industry, the beer industry, 
agriculture. But that was not Pasteur’s way. He lived 
only for the work itself. “ Pasteur does not understand 
life,” said Bertin ; “he is a genius, that is all.” He 
could not often see a joke (though he enjoyed the witty 
conversation of Dumas,///# and appreciated the homage paid 
to him by the author of Denise ; he did not even see the 
joke when hi patrie (recon naissiinfe uux a ramis hommes) 
settled on him, who had put an end to an annual leakage of 
seventy-five millions of francs, an annuity of something less 
than five hundred pounds a year. 

Ferocious when science was slighted or impugned, scathing 
in defiance of prejudices which refused to accept a demon¬ 
strated fact, he was a remarkably tender and loving man, 
and by some magic he shed affection round him and drew 
it towards him while sacrificing even family '“ties to the 
laboratory. His wife had the supreme virtue of recognising 
the paramount importance of his mission. When Claude 
Bernard (bi/e noire of anti-vivisection leagues) lay sick and 
melancholy with a gastric disease, Pasteur conceived the 
brilliant idea of enhearteuing him by publishing a review of 
his friend’s works: <'lamin Bernard, the Importunes of his 
Works, Teaching, and Methods. It appeared in the Mnnitcur 
Universel, and had its due effect. His sensibility to pain 
in others was extraordinary ; he often went home ill from 
the operating theatres. When the little Alsatian boy, bitten 
fourteen times by a mad dog, and Pasteur’s first patient for 
rabies, came to Paris with his mother to be cured, Pasteur 
had a bedroom comfortably arranged for the mother and 
child in the old Rollin College, and the little boy was very 
happy amidst the various animals—chickens, rabbits, white 
mice, guinea-pigs, &c.; he “ begged and easily obtained of 
Pasteur the lives of several of the youngest of them.” 

Pasteur died peacefully at 4.40 in the afternoon of Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1895, in a room of almost monastic simplicity, 
surrounded by his family and disciples. 

M. Vallery-Kadot’s biography is painstaking, thoroughly 
comprehensive, and, we doubt not, accurate. It has an air 
rather Teutonic than Gallic ; it is a treasury of facts rather 
than a shapely biography. The author does not possess the 
gift of rendering the history of science agreeable. He 
seldom presents the man behind the man of science; he 
does not write with a smooth pen ; he has not been over¬ 
whelmingly fortunate in his English translator. Still, if 
you persist to the conclusion of these handsome volumes, 
you will arrive at a full, if somewhat blurred, portrait of 
a genius. 


A Lady of Quality. 

The Life and Letters of Lad// Sarah Lennox, 1745-1826. 
Edited by the Countess of llchester and Lord Stavordale. 
(Murray, 42s. net.) 

The period covered by the life of Lady Sarah Lennox was 
a period which saw extraordinary changes in manners, in 
political life, and in the European situation. It is a far cry 
from the ’4.5 and the last great Stuart effort to 1826 and the 
beginnings of Catholic Emancipation. The time was not 
essentially a romantic time, although the names of Clive and 
Hastings, of Nelson and Wellington ring through it; it was 


rather a time of growth which only a few of the greatest 
realised, a growth by no means obvious to men whose vision 
was narrowed by a too personal ideal. It is, perhaps, the 
lack of the picturesque element in politics which discouraged 
Lady Sarah Lennox from following their course very closely ; 
at any rate, as she grew older she appears to have taken less 
and less interest in such matters. Indeed, in these volumes, 
there are no sidelights of any great value upon affairs; their 
worth consists in the intimacy of the letters, in a certain sweet¬ 
ness and justice of outlook which grow stronger as the writer’s 
years increase, and, it should be added, in their freedom 
from scandal. It may be that one who was herself the centre 
of a somewhat notorious scandal shrank from touching upon 
the weaknesses of her contemporaries, but we are inclined to 
thiuk that the reason lay rather 'in the writer’s natural 
delicacy. 

Lady Sarah Lennox was the fourth daughter of the second 
Duke of Richmond : her eldest sister was the first Lady 
Holland, mother of Charles James Fox ; another sister was 
the first Duchess of Leinster, mother of the noble and unfor¬ 
tunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Nearly all Lady Sarah’s 
letters are addressed to Lady Susan Fox Strangways, who, 
to the horror of her family, married an amiable gentleman 
connected with the stage called O'Brien. The first of these 
letters is dated 1761, at a time when Lady Sarah was like 
to become Queen of England. The infatuation of George III. 
for the beautiful and high-spirited girl was perfectly serions, 
apparently, and he made proposals to her in a character¬ 
istically awkward manner. Lord Holland wrote in his 
Memoir : “ He is in love with her, and it is no less certain 
she loves him.” As to her affection for the king, we may be 
permitted to doubt it, but, however that may have been, she 
had to content herself with playing bridesmaid at the king’s 
wedding. Also, there were other distractions. Lord Holland 
writes again : 

To many a girl H.M.’s behaviour had been very 
vexatious, but Lady Sarah’s temper and affections are 
happily so flexible and light, that the sickness of her 
squirrel immediately took up all her attention, and when 
it, in spite of her nursing it, dy’d, I believe it gave her 
more concern than H.M. ever did. That grief, however, 
soon gave way to the care of a little hedge-hog, that she 
saved from destruction in the field and is now her 
favourite. 

Some twelve months later Lady Sarah was married to 
Charles Bunbnry, who not long afterwards succeeded his 
father, Sir William Bunbury. Sir Charles was an easy and 
pleasant person, given to sport and horse-racing (he owned 
Diomed, the first Derby winner), with whom Lady Sarah 
seemed to live on terms of great affection for nearly seven 
years. The letters of this period are made up of Newmarket, 
horses, chatter about relations, and visits to town. “ I 
danced with Ld. Petre,” she says on one occasion, adding, 
with charming inconsequence, “ and he is a nasty toad, for 
I longed to spit in his face ! ” In another place she writes : 

Mr. Garrick (sweet soul) is gone for some time to Italy; 
the play-house goes on the same, and has only some 
additional forces, particularly a Mr. Powell—who, I hear, 
is a very good recruit for tragedy—and Foote ; in short, 
it will flourish very well for one winter, I fancy, and then 
the angel will come back. 

And again she says of Garrick : 

Only think of Mr. Garrick that acts for ever, is not it 
charming of him ? I do propose to attend the Play 
constantly this winter when he acts, coute </ue cattle, for T 
would not give up the pleasure of seeing him act for all 
the good opinion of this vile, scandalous, ill-natured 
world. 

Here is her not inapt reference to Rousseau : 

By way of news, Mr. Rousseau is all the talk ; all I can 
hear of him is that he wears a pellise and fur cap, that he 
was at the Play, and desired to be placed so that he might 
not see the King, which as Mrs. Greville says is a “ pauvrtU 
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worthy a philosopher.” His dressing particularly I think 
is very silly, and if, as the papers say, he told Mr. Garrick 
that he made him laugh and cry without understanding a 
word, in my humble opinion that was very silly too. . . . 
He sees few people, and is to go and live at a farm in 
Wales, where he shall see nothing but mountains and 
wild goats. “ Autrepauvrete." 

In 1708 Lady Sarah gave occasion of offence to “the 
vile, scandalous, ill-natured world ” by leaving her husband 
for the protection of Lord William Gordon. This episode 
was brief, and we have no record of it in the letters before 
us, Lady Susan O’Brien having preserved none of her friend’s 
correspondence between 1768 and 1775. A few months 
after this escapade Lady Sarah returned to her brother, the 
Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood, where, for some years, 
she lived a life of complete retirement, wholly occupied with 
the daughter whom she was to lose later on the verge of 
womanhood. It was not till 1776 that a divorce was 
granted to Sir Charles Bunbury, who seems to have behaved 
throughout the affair with great good-nature, as well as with 
a, perhaps, too complacent magnanimity. 

In 1781 Lady Sarah married the Hon. George Napier, a 
marriage which was good for England as well as for the 
parties concerned. Of the eight children born of the union 
three were distinguished soldiers, who all fought in the Penin¬ 
sular War, and were afterwards knighted. One, Sir Charles 
Napier, was the conqueror of Scinde ; another, Sir William, 
was the author of the History of the Peninsular War. 
After her marriage much time was spent in Ireland, which 
at that period was in so critical a state. Lady Sarah appears 
to have thought the situation exaggerated. “ I suppose you 
won’t forgive,” she writes, “ my saying nothing of our Irish 
politics, as they sound so terrible." In the same letter she 
says, “ Edward Fitzgerald has acted a romance throughout 
all his life, and it is finished by his marriage with Pamela 
Seymour.” But the romance of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s 
life was by no means finished then ; it ended in prison in 
1798 after the failure of the scheme for which he had nobly 
sacrificed all. Writing to the same correspondent, Lady 
Sarah says: 

Your sense and sensibility, my dear Ly Susan, have 
pointed out the causes of my silence too plainly to need 
excuses, and in sacred silence would remain my afflicted 
heart relative to my dear nephew Edward Fitz-Gerald, if 
the cruelty of persons both in and out of power did not 
try to make misfortune double, by their infamous false 
witnesses kept in continual pay. ... I therefore declare 
that I knew he was born with the most romantic, benevolent 
heart, that his imagination curried him beyond the bounds 
of practical philanthropy, and the times led too plainly to 
the strong desire of freeing his fellow-creatures from the 
real and manifest cruelties and oppressions of the Governt. 
of Ireland. . . . 

The later letters become more and more domestic in 
character, and increasingly informed with a fine spirit of 
tenderness and resignation. For many years Lady Sarah 
was almost blind, although she appears to have kept her 
beauty to a late age. That beauty was chronicled more than 
once by Sir Joshua Reynolds. In these handsome and 
beautifully-printed volumes there are many excellent repro¬ 
ductions of portraits in photogravure, no less than nine 
being from the brush of the great and benign Sir Joshua. 
The notes to the work are concise and not too obtrusive, 
and the index unusually accurate and full. Prefixed to the 
first volume is a “ Memoir on the events attending the death 
of George II., and the accession of George III.,” by Henry 
Fox, first Lord Holland, and also Mr. Henry Napier’s 
Memoir of her mother’s early life, but we have preferred to 
draw upon Lady Sarah’s own letters for the light which they 
throw upon her character and circumstances. The character 
which they reveal is a curious and interesting compound of 
simplicity and complexity, perhaps the dominant note is 
honesty. Certainly there was no affectation either as child or 
woman about Lady Sarah Lennox. 


A Novelist and his Disciples. 

The 11'essr.r of Thomas Hardy. By Bertram C. A. Windle. 

Illustrated by Edmund H. New. (Lane. 21s.) 

Some years ago a man of letters, being asked to furnish a 
list of self-educator books, preferred to give a list of the 
kind of works that the self-educator should never read. It 
included books about books, and books that try to prove 
anything. While not endorsing that view, we suggest that 
there are at least two qualities which those who write about 
books should possess—industry and enthusiasm. These 
qualities Mr. Bertram C. A. Windle certainly has. He has 
also an encyclopedic acquaintance with all Mr. Hardy has 
written ; he knows the Wessex country as an actor knows 
the Strand, and he has visited every locality used by Mr. 
Hardy. The result is a volume of over three hundred pages, 
with maps, and some fifty odd illustrations by Mr. Edmund 
H. New. Discipleship could go no further. As a guide¬ 
book to the Wessex country, as a topographical history of 
the novels, the book is final ; but we cannot say that we 
have derived much exhilaration from reading it. For 
example, with the memory of how Mr. Hardy has written 
of Egdon Heath, it is a little like eating toast that has been 
standing for an hour to read Mr. Windle : 

Egdon is a portion of Dorset over which the lover of 
wild nature will do well to linger: its 11 abrupt slopes” 
and its dark valleys will afford him a series of views vary¬ 
ing in character from the confined to the spacious, but 
always satisfying, always new. It is a place from which 
those who have learnt to love it tear themselves with 
difficulty, and to which they return time after time with 
ever intensified feelings of delight. 

Or take the beginning of the pages which Mr. Windle 
devotes to dude : 


Jude the. Obscure is also a highly topographical novel, 
and centres round a district far removed from any yet 
considered in this book. Jude himself was born at Mell- 
stock, where so many Wessex incidents happen ; but at the 
commencement of the tale he is living with a relative at 
Fawley Magna, in the Berkshire Downs. The spot is most 
easily reached from Wantage- 

And so on. Yes, Mr. Windle certainly has lenthusiasm 
and industry, but he has not the power to impart his 
enthusiasm, and he has not the charm, variety of mood, joy 
in sun and wind, and the emotion of the hour that goes to 
the making of the ideal guide book. But those who want 
an honest and evenly written guide to Mr. Hardy’s Wessex 
will find it in this volume. 

Mr. Hardy, as thinker and writer, has a singular power 
of making disciples labour to his honour. Much has been 
written on the Wessex country by ardent students of his 
books, and seven years ago an entire volume was written on 
The Art of Thomas Hardy. Indeed, Mr. Windle has done 
us the service of sending us again to Mr. Lionel Johnson’s 
admirable volume, and to Mr. Lane’s excellent bibliography 
printed at the end. Who remembers that Mr. Hardy’s first 
published article was called “ How I Built Myself a House ” ? 
It appeared in Chambers’s Journal in 18G5. And who 
remembers that it was Mr. Hardy who wrote William 
Barnes’s obituary notice. It appeared in the Athmcrum, 
and is reprinted in Mr. Lionel Johnson’s volume, with the 
full text of that fine ballad, “ The Fire at Tranter Sweatley’s.” 
a bowderlised version of which appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine in 1875. It takes a novelist to give a lifelike 
picture of a man in an obituary notice. Here is Mr. Hardy’s 
characterisation of William Barnes, poet and pbilologer : 


There were few figures more familiar to tbe eye in the 
county town of Dorset than an aged clergyman, quaintly 
attired in caped cloak, knee-breeches, and buckled shoes, 
with a leather satchel slung over his shoulders, and a stout 
staff' in his band. He seemed usually to prefer the middle 
of the street to the pavement, and to be thinking of 
matters which had nothing to do with the scene before 
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him. He plodded along with a broad, firm tread, not¬ 
withstanding the slight stoop occasioned by his years. 
Kverv Saturday morning he might have been seen thus 
trudging up the narrow South-street, his shoes coated with 
mud or dust according to the sta^e of the roads between 
his rural home and Dorchester, and a little grey dog at his 
heels, till he reached the four crossways iu the centre of the 
town. Halting here, opposite the public clock, he would 
pull his old-fashioned watch from its deep fob, and set it 
with great precision to Loudon time. This, the invariable 
first act of his market visit, having been completed to his 
satisfaction, he turned round and methodically proceeded 
about his other business. 

These two books should certainly have a place on the 
Hardy shelf, and Mr. Johnson might bring his study up to 
date. 


More and More Memories. 

The 1 and Now. By Dean Hole. (Hutchinson. 10s.net.) 

I) kan lIoiiE is a veritable geyser of memories, and we have 
no reason to suppose or wish that he is here “ active ” for 
the last time. In 1892 we had The Memories of Dean Hale ; 
in 1K95 his More Memories ; and to-day we are confronted 
by the above portly volume. All these books might be 
shaken up together and re-divided in almost any way with¬ 
out injury to the Dean’s literary reputation, which is that of 
a very kindly, tolerant, all-round cleric, to whom the worlds 
of sport, society, city, and country have been familiar these 
eighty years. To be entertainingly wise is the Dean’s aim, 
and although he is often just going to be grave, he rarely, if 
ever, succeeds. Indeed, the Fatal Jocularity of Deans is 
a subject which may yet have to be discussed, and the 
material is abundant. On p3ge 199 of this book we find 
Dean Hole and Dean Ramsay foregathered in pleasant dis¬ 
course. The Edinburgh Dean reeled off stories about the 
familiarity of certain ministers in their addresses to the 
Almighty, at the same time insisting on the genuine piety 
and reverence of these worthies, one of whom put up the 
following frenzied petition on behalf of Queen Adelaide : 
“ 0 Lord, save Thy servant, our sovereign lady the Queen ; 
grant that as she grows an old woman she may become a 
new man : strengthen her with Thy blessing that she may 
live a pure virgin, bringing forth sons and daughters to 
the glory of God ; and give her grace that she may go forth 
before her people like a he-goat on the mountains.” 

Once more Dean Hole appears as the champion of the 
moderate use of alcoholic drinks. He condoles with, not 
extols, those who, with no inclinations to excess, have 
pledged themselves to total abstinence. Their zeal is not 
according to knowledge. They have clever evangelists, but 
to these the Dean applies the couplet: 

Some to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse 
Want as much more to turn it to its use. 

As for the example-to-others argument, it has been “ a 
dismal failure.” 

For many years I have searched and inquired for some 
successful results, for one man who would prove to me that, 
being a drunkard, he was so much impressed by the example 
of his clergyman, who, for his sake and imitation, ceased 
to drink his glass of beer at luncheon, his glass of port at 
dinner, or his glass of whisky and water at night, that he 
broke away from bis vicious indulgence and became a 
sober man. I am waiting to receive him, but until he 
arrives I shall retain the sorrowful suspicion that there is a 
strong resemblance between this total abstainer and the 
native of Japan who disembowelled himself before an 
Englishman whom he hated, expecting him to follow his 
example, in accordance with the custom of the country', 
and the brutal Briton put his thumb to his nose. ... I 
have heard a cadaverous preacher say that when a man 
began to take alcoholic liquors he was sowing the seeds of 
mortal illness. My father sowed uutil he was ninety, and 
I was at eighty engaged iu the same occupation; and I 
murmured, sottu voce , “ Rubbish I ” 


The Dean’s stories and illustrations are nearly always of a 
robust type, and one realises that though he has been many 
things—squire, sportsman, traveller, and warrior—he can 
never have been a mincing curate or a solemn rector. On 
any and every subject—Children, Wives, Nurses, Recrea¬ 
tions, Locomotion, Preaching, and Games—the Dean turns 
on the same easy flood of stories and large-hearted comment. 
Indeed, quotation is too easy to be easy. In his chapter on 
Books Old and New he runs over the reading of his boy¬ 
hood, in which there are no surprises, though we rather 
doubt whether boys of to-day read such good stuff as 
1 hmHeus of Warsaw, The Scottish ('hiefs, The Mysteries of 
ihtotpho, the Castle of Otranto, Tates of a Trace Iter, The 
Pilot, and other books which nourished the Dean’s youthful 
mind. Byron he read freely, and wept with Gulnare upon 
the chains of Conrad ; he learned “ The Dream ” by heart; 
could quote any amount of “Childe Harold ” ; and devoured 
“ Don Juan ” in a hayloft. Of the last-named work he only 
remarks : “ I agree for once with the fast young lady who 
said that ‘ it was not quite the book which you could give to 
the dear rector’s daughters ’; but I am not aware that it did 
me harm, and I believe that in this case, as in many others, 
if there were no denunciations, not many young folks would 
care to read it.” We can endorse this. The present 
writer has a lively recollection of being asked at in¬ 
tervals of a year or so, by an elderly female relative, 
whether he had read “Don Juan.” She asked it with 
stern solicitude ; as if it were a catastrophe at once probable 
and destructive of his character and future, in which she 
would then be able to take no further interest. If he did 
not read it, it must have been because books and haylofts 
were not so freely at his disposal as they were to the embryo 
Dean of Rochester. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the Dean’s tolerance is so wide as to have no shores. 
Nourished on Dickens, Thackeray, and John Leech—whose 
praises he is never tired of singing—he has no mercy on the 
modern “ sex novel,” with its attacks on marriage and its 
translations of vice into smartness or self-expansion. None 
of the Dean’s. opinions provoke argument. They are so 
genial, personal, and mellow, that one takes them as they 
come—with a frank armchair enjoyment and, sometimes, a 
little surprise. 


A Positivist Retrospect. 

Georye Washim/ton, ami Other American Aihtresses. By 

Frederic Harrison. (Macmillan.) 

This volume is the fruit of a visit paid by Mr. Harrison to 
America in the course of last spring, during which he was 
called upon, in the Transatlantic fashion, to give a number 
of addresses to the members of various universities and 
literary societies. Appropriately enough, it opens with the 
Chicago address on the birthday of George Washington, 
the delivery of which was the primary object of the tour. 
Other discourses are upon such heroes of the Positivist 
“calendar” as King Alfred, Abraham Lincoln, Oliver 
Cromwell, and William the Silent; upon the more abstract 
topics of “ Municipal Government,” “ Republicanism and 
Democracy,” and “ The Nineteenth Century,” and — 
perhaps the most interesting of all—upon the speaker’s 
“ personal reminiscences ” of the great men of the present 
century with whom he has lived and talked, and, for the 
most part, battled. Many of these subjects Mr. Harrison 
has, of course had occasion to handle elsewhere and more 
fully ; but the lucid and trenchant estimates into which he 
has here managed to compress the results of much study and 
much thought have an interest of their own distinct from 
that of more elaborate and detailed work. As a Positivist, 
Mr. Harrison has always been fated to stand more or less 
in isolation from the mam current of ideas outside the doors 
of his Church ; and it is curious to notice that, although the 
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isolation is certainly not less to-day than t was a decade 
ago, yet it is coining to depend on somewhat different 
barriers. If the sanguine Imperialists of the twentieth 
century dislike Mr. Harrison for his openly avowed aversion 
from military com piest and preference fora Republican form 
of government, they will, on the other hand, probably be 
more inclined than were their fathers to condone his con¬ 
tempt for parliamentary institutions, and even to sympathise 
with the stress which, in the true spirit of Comte, he is 
wont to lay upon the importance of dominating personalities 
as factors in history. 

.Mr. Harrison does not persuade us to be a Positivist; 
but he has our respect as a brave fighter and a stimulating 
thinker. He has taken his full share in the intellectual 
combats of half a century, and, as his great contem¬ 
poraries pass away, his own position as a survivor 
becomes an interesting one. It cannot have been with¬ 
out a thrill that the young ladies of the Women’s Col¬ 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, listened to one who 
could tell how he had spoken in the flesh with Comte 
and Mazzini, with Carlyle and Turgenef, with George 
Eliot and John Stuart Mill, names shining dimly to 
them out of an historic past. Not that Mr. Harrison’s 
reminiscences are in themselves, for the most part, more 
than trivial. Carlyle he describes sitting by his fireside, 
exactly like Whistler’s portrait of him, “ wishing that many 
people and things ‘ might all be dawmed down to hale.’ ” 
Huxley he met in many a sparring match at the Meta¬ 
physical Society, where “ he would fly at a Positivist with 
even more zest than at a bishop.” He knows “how warm 
a heart, what fire of enthusiasm lay covered up, like a 
volcano under snow, beneath the dry, formal, antiquated 
official which the world saw as Mill.” Turgenef he met 
carrying the shoes of some French girls in a brown- 
paper parcel from Versailles to the Rue de Madrid, and 
Victor Hugo, pontificating in his own salmi, in appearance 
a stout, weather-beaten sea captain, bluff in mauner, im¬ 
perative in tone and gesture, hearty with his own family, 
and somewhat impatient with outside people. From a 
literary point of view, Mr. Harrison’s best note is of 
Tennyson. 

Ho once told me how he came to write those magical 
lines in the “ Princess ” : 

“ Tears—-idle tears—I know not what they mean.” 

He had been wandering alone, he said, among the ruins of 
Tiutem Abbey, thinking of the monks and their solitary 
lives in the epoch of its foundation, and then, looking up 
across the Wye, he saw its harvesters—girls, men, and 
boys gathering in their crops in the fulness of life and 
merriment. And the contrast of the old world and the 
new filled him with emotion, so that the lines came to him 
as a spontaneous inspiration, as if he were simply recalling 
some familiar song that haunted his memory. 

What inspirations Tintern Abbey has given to poets and 
artists ! We hope no one will compile them. 


Other New Books. 

Tin' Tii lr nf tlii’ Great Mill in//. By W. 11. Fitchett. 

(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Mr. Fitchett has established himself as the popular historian 
of the empire. His easy, bright power of narrative appeals to 
boy and man. His new volume is a brief and popular narrative 
of the Indian Mutiny. Within its limitations it is a good 
narrative, written with picturesque selection and energy, and 
illustrated with maps and portraits of the leaders. One only 
regrets that portraits of the chief native leaders were not added. 
Even now, it is impossible to read without excitement the 
story of that epical struggle, diversified by details which are 
the essence of romance. Take the escape of .Sir T. Metcalfe 


Deputy Commissioner of Delhi. Pursued from Delhi by 
native horse, his steed broke down, and a chance native hid 
him in a cave. The native Hogged Metcalfe’s steed out of 
sight, and when the pursuers, after questioning him, pro¬ 
posed to search the cave, he 

hurst out laughing, and raisiug his voice so that I 
[Metcalfe] must hear, he said: “ Oh yes, search the cave. 
I)o search it. But I'll tell you what you will find. You 
will find a great red devil in there; he lives up at the end 
of the cave. You won’t be able to see him, beeause the 
cave turns at the end, and the devil always stands just 
rouud the turn, and he has a great long knife in his hand, 
and the moment your head a] .pears rouud the corner he 
will slice it off, and then he will pull the body in to him 
and eat it. Go in; do go in—the poor devil is hungry. 
It is three weeks since he had anything to eat, and then it 
was only a goat. He loves men, does this red devil; and 
if you all go in he will have such a meal! ” 

They went in, single file. The leader’s head peered round 
the corner, and Metcalfe smote it from the body. With a 
yell of terror they all fled. “ Did you see him ? ” asked the 
native. “ Do go back; he wants more than one.” But 
they declined. Asked by Metcalfe why he had saved him, 
the native replied : “ Because you are a just man.” And the 
reason he gave for this opinion was that Metcalfe had once 
decided a case against him, which by concerted lying he had 
won in all the inferior Courts. “ If you had given the case 
for me I would not have saved your life ! ” This fine story 
is not so undoubted as one could wish it. But it is a sample 
of the stirring things in the volume—things which could 
only happen in India. 


Jnhn China man, and a Few Others. By E. H Barker. 
(Murray. 8s. net.) 


Mr. Parker’s book is based on his consular experiences in 
China ; and its object is, not to give a scientific and 
systematised account of China or the Chinese, but to 
familiarise Westerns with the Chinese by frankly desultory 
sketches of the individual types which he has known. Of 
course he introduces what amount of system is possible by 
gathering the types under certain general headings in 
separate chapters. Nor does he confine himself exclusively 
to Chinese; the various races inhabiting or neighbouring 
China receive attention. It is an interesting book, as every 
record of personal experience among a quite strange people 
is bound to be, when it is made by an intelligent and friendly 
observer. And Mr. Parker, though he has no passion for 
John Chinaman, sympathises with him as a human being ; 
and believes in the virtue of kinder treatment than Westerns 
are at present given to employing towards him. The 
coercion of China, he holds with Sir Robert Hart (most 
experienced of English officials in those parts), is bound to 
fail as an ultimate policy. You have sketches such as that 
of Chang Shu-shcng—a grizzled old Taiping, married to the 
sister of his conqueror, Li Hung Chang—whose “chief 
feature was a single jagged green tooth or tusk in the upper 
jaw, and he spat freely into yonr face as he addressed you.” 
Or his Chinese teacher, On-yang the incorruptibly virtuous, 
yet mean exceedingly in private life; “he used to intrigue 
round his arch-enemy the ‘ boy ’ in order to get a meal 
gratis : furtively swallow opium pills to conceal the fact that 
he had once been an opium roue ; grow purple in the face 
when bargaining with boatmen about a few copper cash ; 
and catch rats for his dinner in order to make the coy hair 
grow. He was never tired of impressing on me the bar¬ 
barism of my nature.” And you have versions of classic 
Chinese poems, two to three thousand years old, which yon 
can guess are tender and excellent in the original. A 
very instructively eutertaiuiug volume, with no aim at style, 
though not unliterary. 
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Sir Robert Murdoch Smith. By H. K. Dickeon. (Black¬ 
wood. 15s. net.) 

Few people can have any knowledge or recollection of the 
Halicarnassus Expedition, which was undertaken immediately 
after the Crimean War. Its object was not warfare, but the 
discovery of the famous mausoleum of Mausolus, Prince of 
Caria, which was erected in the fourth century u.c., and was 
probably destroyed in the Middle Ages by the Knights of 
St. John, when they built the castle at Budrum with the 
stones and sculptures of the aucient Halicarnassus. Major- 
General Sir Robert (then Lieutenant) Murdoch Smith was 
one of the Engineer officers chosen for this task, and among 
those who spent some time with the expedition were the 
artists Messrs G. F. Watts and Val I’rinsep. It was owing 
chiefly to Murdoch Smith’s intuition that the site of the 
mausoleum was discovered, and the account of the excava¬ 
tions drawn from the young officer’s letters home is as inter¬ 
esting as a romance. After the Halicarnassus Expedition, 
Murdoch Smith, who was at Malta, proposed the Cyrene 
Expedition to a city which was once the capital of a flourish¬ 
ing Greek colony, but has been unoccupied for more than 
a thousand years. The principal finds there were the Temples 
of Apollo and Dionysos, and when the business was success¬ 
fully accomplished .Murdoch Smith’s next move was to 
Persia, where he was appointed to the Persian telegraph staff. 
The greater part of his life was thenceforward spent in 
Persia, though later on he was made Director-iu-Chief of 
the Indo-European telegraphs. The fault of the book 
is a tendency to prolixity, which here and there weakens the 
narrative. The illustrations and index are good, and the 
map3 and plans especially to be commended. 


Travels Round Our Village , By E. G. Hayden. (Constable. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

This is one of those books of which, like books on 
gardening, we have had too many. To write amiably 
about one’s village, and extract the humours of the fpiaint 
bodies therein, offers, like writing about flower-beds, a 
temptation which few amateurs of the pen can witlistand. 
But old Biddy’s sayings are surely worth recording for the 
amusement of all the world ? Certainly ; if one has the 
art to reproduce their flavour in type. Unhappily, few 
writers have this trifling gift; whereas many can take up a 
patronising pen and report Biddy sufficiently accurately 
for the satisfaction of themselves, who remember her tones. 
Miss (or Mrs.) Hayden’s portly book has many rustic 
conversations in dialect, but their original character 
is rarely 'communicated. We have read pages and pages 
with no more than languid interest, and without seeing 
exactly why they should have been reprinted from the 
periodicals in which they, or their substance, appeared. 
There are, however, some very pleasing old country recipes 
for wine and cordials which are worth remembering. 
We cannot admire Mr. Leslie Brooks’s pictures as much as 
we should like to. 


The Adventures of Picklock Holes. By R. C. Lehmann. 

(Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) 

This book is a reprint of contributions to Punch some years 
ago, when Sherlock Holmes was first attracting an attention 
which is to-day almost too excessive. Probably no fictional 
hero and no stories ever lent themselves more naturally to 
the parodist than Mr. Conan Doyle’s detective and Dr. 
Matson’s narrative of his exploits. Indeed, to a certain 
extent the burlesque is automatic; it writes itself. Mr. 
Lehmann’s travesty is amusing, but it lacks that concen¬ 
trated force which the best parody should possess. The 
same criticism applies to the perversion of Mr. Meredith in 
the same book, although a greater expenditure of brain 
has been brought to bear on it. 


The Idler's Calendar. By G. L. Apperson. (Allen.) 

Mr. Appersox’s little book is confessedly a collection of 
“turnovers” from the Globe, a form of writing in which 
many distinguished authors have won their way to ease of 
expression. But not many have reprinted their efforts. Mr. 
Apperson’s essays are pleasant and neatly turned, touching 
upon such subjects as April, the Dancing Sun, Honeysuckle, 
Idleness, Autumn Haze, and Fireside Travels; and they 
show a pretty familiarity with the quieter authors. Some¬ 
how, however, a “ turnover ” is a better thing in the Globe 
than out of it. Mr. Apperson, in his next volume of essays, 
should, for a salutary change, try to say only those things 
that no one else would. The result would be less suitable 
“ turnovers,” but a better book. 


The stillness of old libraries, the warm tones of lecterns 
and stalls, the odour of leather bindings where books are 
few and good and old, make up the charm of Mr. John 
Willis Clark’s work The < ’are of 1 looks (Cambridge University 
Press, 42s ), which is nevertheless no impressionist or senti¬ 
mental work, but a severe and scholarly essay on the develop¬ 
ment of libraries and their fittings from the earliest times 
to the end of the eighteenth century. We do not often 
meet with a book on which so muen love and pains have 
manifestly been spent. Out of labour rather than design 
has come beauty, for alike in the .development of its subject 
and its pictorial illustration this work is a treasure. Few 
people realise the pedigree of a set of bookshelves, still less 
do they imagine that this pedigree has interest and 
importance. Mr. Clark traces it historically and philo¬ 
sophically, and his endeavour to impart human interest to 
a great mass of facts is entirely successful. 

If you want fine local colour without the embarrassment 
of a screech-advertised story in the foreground, just ask at 
your library for Mr. Paul Fountain’s The Great Deserts and 
Forests of North America (Longmans, 9s. Gd. net). It is 
good to be told yet again of these vast regions — homes 
of silence and the wolf and the mocassin snake. The great 
swamps in the Southern States attracted Mr. Fountain, who 
deliberately chose to wander in the most desolate regions. 
Yet his book reminds us that man is vile. His description of 
Carson City twenty-five years ago is veiled, but it spells 
unnameable horrors. “ And there were women here; oh, 
God 1 such women. No pen dare reveal the abomina¬ 
tions . . . treated as excellent jokes to be rewarded by roars 
of laughter.” A book of reality and America thoroughly 
worth reading. 


Fiction. 


The Novel of Autobiography. 


Mousm'e. By Clive Holland. (Pearson. Gs.) 

For Love or Crown. By A. W. Marchmont. (Hutchin¬ 
son. 6s.) 

When the Land was Young. By Lafayette McLaws. 
(Constable. Gs.) 

Our Lady of Deliverance. By John Oxenham. (Hutchin¬ 
son. Gs.) 

The Ambassador's Adventure. By Allen Upward. (Cas¬ 
sell. Gs.) 

The Lover's Progress. ’Fold by Himself. (Chatto. Gs.) 
The Place of Dreams. By William Barry. (Sands. Gs.) 
Romance of a Harem. Trans, by Clarence Forestier- 
Walker. (Greening. Gs.) 

Before the days of publishers’ lists and mechanical 
romance, the writer’s art was delightfully personal; io was 
ideal autobiography. To put himself into imaginary parts 
is for many a one the only way of living a life whose 
extinction he would regret. 

The artist’s autobiography is as often as not ex-personal 
in expression, though with personality in every line. The 
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great artist has as many “ I’s ” as the hydra had heads, 
and he can afford to stand outside any one of them and 
write of it “ in the third person.” Even so it will live, and 
he will feel it live. The smaller artist finds the outward 
form of autobiography less an accident than a necessity if 
he is to gain inspiration. That is the best apology that can 
be made for many a vigorous narrative in its grievous 
breaches of discipline. For there is a discipline even for 
the writer of autobiography. He is to be conceived, if a 
gentleman, as not, for instance, wearing the hearts of ladies 
on his sleeve. Yet in For Love or ('rown, the baronet, who 
is both hero and historian, spares us scarcely a kiss or a 
nestle : “ I felt that her love must have its course,” he says. 
The hero and narrator of Our Lady of Deliverance is equally 
communicative. “ I covered her face with kisses, until she 
ressed her rosy palms on my lips and broke away.” The 
usband in Minis me even all'or.ls a glimpse of the nuptial 
chamber, and puts on record his cook’s surprise at finding 
the little Geisha “ was a lady after all.” There is no lack 
of English domestic sentiment in any of these three novels; 
they are, thank heaven! touchingly monogamous; .Mr. 
Coventry Patmore could not angelicise woman more rosily 
than Messrs. Marchmont, Oxenham, and Holland. Their 
error lies in making the fond husbands of their dreams the 
showmen of their wives’ love. Husbands with the incomes 
allotted to these by their benevolent creators have no excuse 
for publishing their bl'ss. Mr. Marchmoiit, who has erred 
before in this matter, amuses one as his imagination, like 
that of Mr. Anthony Hope, roves among the exalted ones 
of this poor planet, his heroine being the nominal heir of a 
German Duchy, though distressingly prosaic of conversa¬ 
tion. Mr. Oxenham, who has found a novel in the Dreyfus 
case, with a Utopian variation on Devil’s Island, is so 
obviously deficient in technique as to raise hope of an 
education (albeit one carried on in public). He errs appa¬ 
rently through ignorance, and atones by the charm of a 
pretty Denise. Mr. Holland infuses so much grace and 
tenderness into his creation, the Japanese wife who in these 
sequent pages visits England and becomes a mother, that 
one hesitates to debit his talent with imperfect manners, 
but rather with a forgetfulness of one of those little devices 
which excuse a candour that is only proper when a man 
writes of himself or with the remoteness of the historian. 

Of the sins of invented autobiography the sin of an 
excessive copiousness of information is one of the most 
common. Mr. Marchmont’s self-conscious baronet quotes 
verbatim the dreadfully noble letter he wrote, to be delivered 
to his Celia if his rival killed him. Mr. Me Laws, writing in 
the person of a Carolina captain in James the Second’s days, 
is as explicit as Robinson Crusoe, although gaudier in his 
“sensations.” We have one of those miraculous girls who 
masquerade in man’s attire ; she is a Crockettress, for all 
she comes from America and has fenced with the boldest 
duke that ever disguised as a buccaneer. Indian torture, 
Spanish torture, the city of the Chocktaws, Morgan the 
pirate, and, as a wind- up, the Grand Monarqne, compose a 
ntg<nit as stirring ;« was ever made by mortal cook. Defoe 
and pepper, that is the method ; but autobiography should 
relieve ns of the tedium of what everybody said (except 
their profanities). As it is, the autobiographical captain 
has a marvellous memory. The boys who read him will be 
direly happy; the stay-at-home of forty may be slightly 
bored. 

The captain’s prodigal memory is matched by the lover’s 
and that of Mr. Upward’s ambassador. The ambassador 
talks over three hundred crown octavo pages at one recital. 
He has assisted at the rescue of a little King of Navarre 
from Anarchists, and there are reasons why he should hold 
his tongue about it. The ingenuity of the tale is indis¬ 
putable, but it as indisputably exposes by unconscious 
parody the inherent absurdity of the Hope-Dumas romance, 
where the antics of Renaissance heroism are to be observed 


in frockcoated gentlemen of the nineteenth or twentieth 
century. Defoe is nearer to M r. McLaws’s extravagance 
than to such growths. 

Why ? Because there is a residue of the real in Mr. 
Me Laws. “ I tugged at my arms until the sharp fetters 
cut deep into my flesh and I could feel the blood trickle 
down my hand . . . until I longed to be a dog, that I 
might lap my own blood.” Thirst is finely imagined there ; 
one must remember the man who was thirsty for his own 
blood. At the same time one demands of autobiography 
many touches not less vivid and even more intimate, though 
less violent, than this. And that is where fictional auto¬ 
biography is woefully deficient. A Veronica Verdant (vide 
a recent novel) may head a chapter, “ I am Kissed,” and 
advertise a cosmetic in a footnote, but abruptness of self¬ 
exposure may fail of value through the insignificance of the 
exposed. It is possible, indeed, to expose even virtue in 
such a way as to deface it. Miss Esther Sumraerson’s 
humility, for instance, has ever, through the intolerable 
stress on it, seemed neighbourly to Uriah Heep’s. Thus is 
an ineptitude of Dickens punished by his genius. His 
Copperfield, however, offers Romance an enduring type of 
excellence in gentle autobiography. Here’s a man never too 
heroic to write of himself with propriety. Neither is the 
lover in The, Lover's Progress. He has a large nose ; he 
is jilted ; he squanders his substance. Of all the books 
before us it has most air of being a true book. The writer 
knows his France—France of the Terrible Year and later— 
and his sketch of a Parisian Theatre of Varieties is quite 
brilliant. The lover surrounds each of his three passions 
with a nimbus; yet is there a sobriety in his writing that 
bears witness to the crowding world of work and interests 
which forces even grief to acknowledge its impermanence. 

The accident of this article brings into prominence Father 
Barry’s “ De Profundus Clamavi," the first of four charac¬ 
teristic stories which make up a volume of reprints. It is 
a rather good example of a story failing, through thrift of 
information, from producing the effect at which it aims. 
The priest who relates it has made the acquaintance of 
a modern sorcerer, who obtains manifestations from the 
world behind the veil. But where the sorcerer would fain 
see a forgiving face he sees only an old fault—his own—and 
its horrid sequel re-enacted before his eyes. There is suggested 
a more intellectual view of this marvel than commonly 
redeems its threadbare relatives of fiction and legend ; but 
Father Barry has not artistically justified himself in it. 
His mist of glamour is but gradually unfurled ; in the 
space of this story it has no time to encompass us. 

If the assertion of the “ I ” in Father Barry’s short story is 
met with by a perfunctory smile of incredulity, the smile 
broadens perceptibly in reading Romance of a Harem , which 
professes, with touching vehemence, to be true. We skimmed 
the original some years ago in an Algiers yellow-back called 
Jfemoires d'um (ircassien/w, since when it has found the 
more pompous title of Dans VOmbre du Harem. The 
narrator was frankly in love with Prince Halim, and avers 
that she was cognisant of the plot to dethrone Abdul 
Aziz, and witnessed his death, which occurred after a 
murderous violence had been done on him. She is in 
respect of her position such an indefinite mixture of a 
Nobody and a Somebody that she would seem, were she a 
little less French and vulgar, a sort of Spirit of the Harem. 
She views in the harem the ideal existence for woman. 
Among Moslems she discerns true honour and the riches 
of Aladdin. Yet it makes her suddenly sad to sit on a 
sack of pearls, and one likes her all the better for it. One 
feels that she has been “ written up ” (or down), but that 
a substratum remains which is herself and her experiences, 
and worth encountering. 

And so good bye to the novel of autobiography, but not 
without a final word of comment. First, most novels in 
“ I ” should be re-written in “ He ” or “She.” Secondly 
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we may remind our novelists that such old servants as 
served the .Master of Ballantrae are still not to be despised 
as narrators, though they may forget a few caresses. 
Thirdly, that it is not a bad thing for the hero-auto¬ 
biographer to impress us with the belief that his ostensible 
business is the celebration of a hero he deems better than 
himself. We learn effectively enough that William Brower 
rose to the top, but he called his book Ebm Holden. 


Notes on Novels. 

[ These, notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Tuk Making ok a 

Marchioness. By Frances Hodgson Buhnktt. 

A pleasant, sympathetic story of modern life. The scene 
is laid in an English country house, where a marquis is the 
centre of matrimonial interest on the part of both the 
English and Americans present. Among the guests was 
Emily Fox-Seton, poor, beautiful, and “nice,” and—but we 
will not disclose the plot. Emily “ was such a simple, 
normal-minded creature that it took but little to brighten 
the aspect of life for her, and to cause her to break into her 
good-natured, child-like smile.” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

The Usurper. By W. J. Locke. 

A straightforward, well-told story, with the love and dis¬ 
illusionment of a poet as one of the lesser threads of interest. 
The Usurper is a man who, amassing fabulous wealth, uses 
it for the benefit of others. But the property that formed 
the foundation of his fortune was feloniously acquired, and 
the time comes when he makes public confession of his 
crime—and wins something. Mr. Locke has the gift of 
handling melodramatic situations delicately. (Lane. 6s.) 

Fancy Free. By Eden Phillpotts. 

A medley of verses, sketches, stories, and satires, illustrated 
by Mr. . 1 . A. Shepherd, Mr. Sime, and others. The volume 
is in Mr. Phillpotts’s humorous manner. He has even 
parodied Poe’s “ Bells,” calling it, of course, “ The Bills ” : 

Hear the postman with the bills—little bills ! 

What a secret misery the sight of them instils 1 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

The Ballet Dancer. - By Matii.de Serao. 

Two stories The second is called “ On Guard.” An “ at 
home ” portrait of the distinguished authoress—very deter¬ 
mined, very busy—forms the frontispiece to the volume. 
Carmela “ possessed three pairs of tights, and had not 
bought a new pair for a long time ; the oldest pair was so 
worn and discoloured that by the light of the footlights it 
looked quite white, and she could no longer wear it. She 
still kept it, however, for economical reasons.” (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

Dumb. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter Forbes. 

A novel of modern Scottish life, with a strong and in¬ 
teresting story running through it. The Prologue tells of 
Castle Craig, of Sir Douglas, and his wife, who died, leaving 
a son. Towards the end of the story there is fighting. 
“ I—I am afraid it is bad news,” he said slowly : “ still, you 
know I don’t much believe in these telegrams ; and I have 
wired up to a friend of mine at the War Office.” 
(Chatto. 6s.) 

The Failure of Success. By Lady Mabel Howard. 

A modern story, dealing mainly with lihoda Webster and 
her love affairs. Her father had “ amassed a large fortune, 


and had left it all, absolutely and unconditionally, to his 
daughter on her reaching the age of nineteen.” The motto 
on the title-page is from an old Persian prayer—•“ 0 God, 
be merciful to the wicked ; to the good Thou hast already 
been merciful in making them good.” (Longmaus. 6s.) 

.Men r. Devils By T. Kingston Clarke. 

A City novel, not the City of Wood-street and Cheapsidc 
warehouses, but the City of company promoters, and 
“startling realistic revelations of Stock Exchange practice.” 
Woolfe Finklestein, the millionaire, was “a man of the 
typical Hebrew type—frail, lank, and bony,” whose career 
had begun in the Seven Dials, where he lent money. Here 
are a few of the chapter headings: “A Little Deal in 
Milwaukees,” “ Hamer’s Shocking Attempt to Blackmail,” 
“Xbylock Claims His Bond,” “ Finklesteins are Ruined.” 
(Sands. 6s.) 

A Banker’s Love Story. By Archibald McTlroy. 

It was on a snowy January morning that Marcus Gray 
entered the service of the Spindleton Union Bank. That is 
the keynote. The story deals with the vicissitudes of a 
bank official’s life in City head offices and country branches. 
Woman comes into the story after office hours, which, as 
observation of life, is correct. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Richard Halpin. By Morgan Robertson. 

“ A Romance of the New Navy.” Book I. is of school 
life ; Richard, being accused of an offence of which 
he is innocent, goes to sea. His adventures follow. 
Book IV. is founded upon actual events. “ It is night on the 
Santiago blockade—a hot July night. . . . There are three 
lines to this blockade : an outside semi-circle of the heavy 
ships—turreted fighters, with range of gun-fire greater than 
the radius . . .” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Tatty. By Peter Fraser. 

The sub-title is “ a study of a young girl." Her name 
was Tatty, and she was born in Owen’s Buildings, near the 
Angel. In a preface the author writes “ a few words ” (it 
is really eight pages) about “ the two main psychological 
problems which are raised by the following story.” Of 
Tatty herself he says: “ Her spiritual Ego was united to 
one man and her material Ego to another.” “ Hence,” says 
Mr. Peter Fraser, “ there were tears.” (Treherne. 6s.) 

Sweetheart Manette. By M. Thompson. 

A mild, American novel, by the author of Alice of Chi 
I ’incomes. One of the characters is a novelist. The Sweet 
Sister was a great success—“ chiefly, perhaps, on account of 
some law-suits it stirred up between certain citizens of Bay 
St. Louis and its publishers.” (Macqueen. 6s.) 


In Search of Mademoiselle. 


By G. Gibbs. 


Historical adventure. Period : the Huguenot colonisation 
of Florida. The hero is an Englishman who twice rescues 
“ Mademoiselle ” from the hands of the Spaniards. Mr. 
Gibbs takes the writing of historical romance seriously. In 
a “ Note ” he says : “ I have carefully read the original or 
authorised editions of the writings of Hakluyt, Rene de 
Landonniere, and a number of others.” But has Mr. Gibbs 
breathed the breath of life into his characters ? That is the 
question. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


We have also received Farden Ha', by Joanna E. Wood 
(Hurst <fc Blackett) ; The Canker Worm , by G. M. Fenn 
(Chatto, 6s.) ; Great Lowlands , by Annie E. Holdsworth 
(Dodder, 6s.) ; A Younger Son, by V. Fetherstonliaugh 
(Downey, 6s.) ; The Woman of Orchids, by Marvin Dana 
(Treherne, 6s.) ; A Par'd Gentil Knight, by Charlton 
Andrews (Chicago : McClurg, 6s.) 
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What’s 

“What’s What”? 

Two ambitions mark the literary age: the ambition of 
editing and the ambition of self-expression. The one gives 
ns texts and books of reference, the other gives us poems, 
essays, and a large class of novels. The two activities are 
poles asunder, and usually employ very different minds. It 
has been reserved for Mr. Harry Quilter to try to join them 
in one work. His What's What, which now oppresses our 
hands by its weight and our mind by its scope, is as much a 
budget of his opinions as a collection of facts. Explore 
where you will the Alphabetical What, you shall find your¬ 
self ambushed by the Quilterian Ego. The very title is 
tremendous when you find that it connotes all whats, and 
not merely the knowing little whats contemplated in the 
verbal phrase ot everyday use. Obviously it follows the 
analogy of lUAo’x Who ; but that title connotes only 
persons, and only persons in whom the public is interested. 
We now expect to see on our table a W here's Where, which 
would be no bad title for a gazetteer, and a When's When, 
which will surely be the title of the next dictionary of dates. 
Even a Why's Why, dealing with the hither side of 
scientific questions may conceivably arrive. But “ What’s 
What ” 1 Here, indeed, is ambition, for, as we have said, 
the title must be interpreted in the Quilterian sense, and in 
the Quilterian sense it has no bounds. Ammonia is a what, 
Pickles are a what, the Greek and Latin literatures are 
whats, and Mr. Hardy, Mr. Meredith, Omar Khayyam, and 
Robert Browning and London and Mexico and Oriental 
Music and Bachelorhood or Marriage ? are whats. On the 
other hand the Quilterian scope has its puzzles. In a book 
so entitled we expect to find information on such obvious 
subjects as Vaccination, Hooliganism, Shakespeare, Rbntgen 
Rays, and Submarines, none of which seem to be treated. 
If there is a subject on which the users of What's 
What are entitled to information it is surely on our 
friends the enemy—the Boers. But under Boers we are 
referred to “War in South Africa,” and when we turn to the 
W section we find that promise unfulfilled. The most in¬ 
sistent fact of the time is crowded out, and we can only 
suppose (not without sympathy) that the inclusion of Writer’s 
Cramp may be taken as a silent explanation of the omission. 
For, if anyone has a claim to suffer from writer’s cramp it 
must be Mr. Quilter to-day. He has produced these 1,228 
double-column pages since he began work at Mullion Cove, 
Cornwall, on Sunday, the 2 nd of October, 1900, though the 
actual writing began five days later in Bryanston-square. 
For Mr. Quilter is nothing if not autobiographical, and lest 
we, or posterity, should imperfectly grasp the genesis of this 
amazing volume he provides ns with a water-colour sketch 
of Mullion Cove, by his own hand, beneath which is the 
momentous inscription “Where I Started What's What." 
To-day only the surf whitens and roars round these rocks, 
only the kittiwakes . . . but we will restrain ourselves. The 
first edition of What's What has consumed six-and-twenty 
tons of paper, and contains, according to our reckoning, 
very nearly 900,000 words, of which Mr. Quilter himself 
pleads guilty to 850,000. All the matter and illustrations 


are new with the exception of a drawing of the Palazzo 
llandolo, “ an early design by myself, which appeared in the 
long out-of-print edition de luxe of Preferences, 1892.” 
These are the main historical facts about What's What. 
Goodness ! No. We had nearly overlooked the statement that 
“ the final batch of copy was sent to press on Thursday, 
October lo, at 6 p.m.” And to think that we—we our¬ 
selves—were at that very hour sending to press the last 
batch of an issue of the Academy. Was it a fine night, or 
a wet one ? What was the price of soles ? One short 
month ago, and all is a blank ! 

What’s What's What ? The burden of answering our 
own question is still upon us. On his title-page, and facing 
his signed portrait, Mr. Quilter prints these lines by 
Browning: 

Mankind i’ the main have little wants, not large : 

I, beiDg of will and power to help, i’ the main, 

Mankind, must help the least wants first. 


Only continue patient while I throw, 

Delver-like, spadeful after spadeful up, 

Just as truths come, . . . 

What one spread fails to bring, another may. 

In goes the shovel and out comes scoop—as here! 

As here. And so we are supplied with information and 
comment on Accident Insurance, the Privileges and Re¬ 
sponsibilities of the Adult, the Actor as Gentleman, Agnos¬ 
tics, Agony, The “ Sweet Reasonableness ” of the American 
Civil Service, Aniline Dyes, Anthony Hope, the Apocrypha, 
the Aquarium at Westminster, and Article Writing. We 
are only brushing the skirts of these rolling veldts of in¬ 
formation, and already we pant. Let us say at once that 
much real information and entertainment await the reader— 
or shall we say the skimmer ?—of these pages. But he will 
be wise to take things as he finds them—information, 
opinion, facts, and fancies. The book is a vast medley, and 
not the least part of its charm is that in it, as in life, the 
unexpected is always happening. The facts are often in¬ 
complete, and the opinions are often such as you will scout; 
but sometimes the facts and opinions are both sound and 
interesting. Mr. Quilter can write of Dean Farrar : “ It is 
nearly half a century since he wrote his first, and, probably, 
his best, book, Ericor, Little by Little, a tragic story of 
boyhood,” and omit all mention of his Lives of Christ and 
St. Paul, his Eternal Hope, or, indeed, a single one of his 
Scriptural and theological writings. The literary judgments 
of all kinds sprinkled through the volume are, no douht, by 
different hands, and they vary considerably in merit. Mr. 
Quilter draws heavily on his experience as an editor and an 
art critic. Under the heading Editor he indulges in the 
following not very amusing statement of what he considers 
is the moral code of editors : 


All articles are too long, and most, should not bp wiitten. 

News, rather than opinion. 

Avoid a series. 

Suspect criticism, and leave it out if possible. 

Don’t let your contributors In’ personal; that’s an 
Editorial privilege. 

An Editor does not argue, he asserts. 

All contributions should be cut occasionally—keeps the 
staff in order. 

An Editor should be grumpy—that's business. 

Editors are invisible—except by appointment, and some¬ 
times then 1 

Editors have enemies, hut no friends. The former are 
persons of the lowest character; the latter, if they existed, 
would be the angelic host. 

No contribution is better than the paper deserves. 

A contributor should always be thanked (even if he be 
dismissed), but never praised. 

Everyone is to work all day and every day if required— 
he does it himself! 

An Editor’s judgment is infallible. His pen, however, 
sometimes “ slips.” 
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Never apologise—except to insult. 

Mistakes are inevitable, mis-statements excusable, com¬ 
pensation inconceivable. 

Full acquaintance with the law of libel is necessary. 

Never see Clergymen, Inventors, or Educators. 

Never take a favour. 

Be liberal with your best men, and mean with your 
worst. 

Bully your staff—but discreetly. 

Have at least one, if possible two “ close ” days in every 
week. 

Bead the provincial papers. 

Always notice, but never mention a rival periodical. 

Praise actors, picture-dealers, dress-makers, politicians 
of your own party, sailors, sportsmen, popular novelists, 
and music-hall singers. “ Take it out of ” men of science, 
religion, literature, and art; these last only make good 
copy when they do wrong. 

Have a waste-paper basket like a bucket, a constitution 
like a horse, a revolving arm-chair, and a heart like the 
nether millstone. 

Glancing through the C’s—Clacton-on-Sea, Clairvoyance, 
Condy’s Fluid, Consols, Contents of a Christmas Number— 
we find an article on the Contributor, in which “cutting” 
by editors is gently explained as a necessary evil : “The 
present writer speaks feelingly on this point from personal 
experience; Lords, Divines, Professors of History and 
Science, Story-tellers and Essayists of every sort, having at 
one time or another scolded, abused, and upraided him for 
this Procrustean offence, this scandalous mutilation.” 

Autobiographical allusion of this kind wells up every¬ 
where. Not very long ago we attempted to give an account 
of the genesis and growth of the Omar Khayyam cult, but 
we confess that our summary took no notice of some facts set 
forth in Mr. Quilter’s encyclopaedic apologia. Thus : “ We 
yield to none in our admiration of FitzGerald’s poem, for in 
reality it is FitzGerald’s more than Omar’s. And, indeed, 
many years before the founding of the Omar Khayyam 
Club we printed, quite unlawfully, the plain, unannotated 
text of the poem bound in brown cardboard, and printed on 
sugar-loaf paper, in big Old English type—all that there 
was of the most a'Sthetic. Possibly the club grew through 
this very edition. For we remember, with a certain amount 
of amusement, that several copies thereof were applied for by 
a gentleman, who shall be nameless, afterwards very 
prominent in the cult of Omar. Possibly it was in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of the old Persian Bohemian that 
no payment of base coin accompanied this transaction.” 

Literary and artistic subjects have much space alloted to 
them, and we leave readers to accept or dispute the free 
criticisms passed on living novelists, merely remarking that 
Mr. Quilter is evidently out of sympathy with what may be 
called the novel of thought as distinct from the novel of 
story-telling. We are to believe that Mr. Meredith is 
“ rather a cold-blooded person ” who “ has not any flesh- 
and-blood narrative that he wants to tells 11 s, but in front of 
him a set of puppets into whom, one by one, lie breathes the 
breath of showman life,” and that his novels will remain 
as marvellous specimens of epigrammatic observation in the 
England of the nineteenth century, but they have not, in 
our opinion, any chance of life for their drama or their 
narrative.” 

We demur strongly, too, to the advice offered to Mr. 
Gissing, who is here told—as he is persistently and absurdly 
told elsewhere—to put more sunshine into his novels. If 
there is one novelist among ns who has chosen his path, and 
kept it, it is Mr. Gissing, and his choice of “depressing” 
themes is not, as some critics imagine, a freak or a habit 
from which he can be weaned without injury to his executive 
ability. Mr. Gissing draws life where and as he has seen it, 
and will draw it in no other way ; while hundreds of novelists 
are ready to visit casually any field, or produce any emotional 
climate which the critic or the market may demand. 

With all its vagaries and vanities, Win it's What contains 


hundreds of good articles. It is evident, however, that two 
circumstances have controlled inclusions and exclusions in 
What's What more than they ought to have done : first, 
Mr. Quilter’s personal interests, which, nevertheless, give 
the egotistic spice to the pudding; and, secondly, mis¬ 
calculation of the number of subjects to be allotted to each 
letter. The half-way point in the book brings us only to 
the middle of F. The foreseen result occurs. Whereas 160 
pages are given to B, only 5 are spared for W, and 
whereas 0 obtains 16 i pages, T is fobbed off with 14. 
These differences cannot be accounted for in any other way. 
For reasons which it is perhaps not difficult to gness, Mr. 
Quilter has rushed his work through at top speed, and it is 
clear that the five days of preparation at Mullion Gove had 
better have been extended to fifty. As it is, Mr. Quilter has 
produced a Preference, not a Reference, Book. 


Things Seen. 

The Bookseller. 

Tiik windows of the bookshop, stacked high with attractive 
volumes, arrested me. Slowly I moved past them till I 
reached the open door. It was an invitation to enter. I 
strolled round the counters, dipping into a volume here and 
there, quite enjoying myself, and reflecting how many books 
there are in the world one does not want to read. Presently 
a voice at my elbow asked if there was anything I required, 
and, as the salesman spoke, the scene between Spinoza and 
the Amsterdam bookseller, narrated by Mr. Zangwill, which 
I had lately been reading, came into my mind. You 
remember 1 Spinoza’s favourite book-shop was in the 
Spuistraat, where among “ the old folios and the new Latin 
publications and tbe beautiful productions of the Elzevirs of 
Amsterdam” he found safety and delectation : 

“A good book thou has there,” said the bookseller. 
“By Musscus, the Jena Professor. The Tractatus Theo- 
logieo-Politicus ad Yeritatis Lancem Examinatus — weighed in 
Truth’s balance, indeed. A title that draws. They say 
’tis the best of all the refutations of the pernicious and 
poisonous Tractate.” 

“Of which I see sundry copies here, mashel in false 
titles.” 

“’3h! Forbidden fruit is always in demand. But so 
long as I supply the antidote too-” 

“ Needs fruit an antidote ? ” 

Well, I am not Spinoza, and this assistant at my elbow was 
not the learned Amsterdam bookseller. But, as he desired to 
know what “ I required,” I considered, and said : “ Have you 
Renan’s St. Paul ? ” “ We don’t stock it, sir,” he answered. 
I suggested that he might be able to procure it for me. 
“ Certainly.” With that he produced a pencil and a piece 
of paper, and began to write. I suggested that Renan was 
uot spelt with a Y. He made the alteration, and then, 
doubtless, feeling that his reputation for universal knowledge 
had not come untarnished from the ordeal, he said with 
a pleasant confidence : “ Paul I let me see; he was a great 
traveller, was he not, sir ? ” “ He travelled a great deal,” I 
answered courteously, “but he is better known as the 
apostle.” 


The Schoolmistress. 

That part of the Irish coast has always attracted me. And 
though to-day the clinging mist hid everything twenty 
yards away, I lounged on the rail of the lighthouse and 
smoked a pips with great satisfaction. Below me a tiny 
coaster swung lazdy at her moorings, the skipper, in a pair 
of carpet slippers, reading his newspaper by the galley; 
while to seaward I could hear the boom of fog-signals on 
the Copelands and an infernal din of bells, sirens, and tin 
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pots as benighted vessels edged their way in fear and 
trembling along that rock-sown coast. 

As I smoked and watched, a darker patch gradually 
disengaged itself from the grey in front, and I made out 
the sails of a lugger running lor the harbour. Wind and 
tide were both against her, aud as she beat up for the 
entrance, one caught only a glimpse of her masthead above 
the leaping waves. Already a little knot of fishermen were 
gathered at the landing-place to watch her approach. 
“She’ll be from the Island,” said one, staring under his 
hand, and then, as she came nearer : “ Aye, it’s Kelly’s boat; 
I know her by the patched lug.” 

We could see her plainly now as she ran into smooth 
water nnder the wall; her bows were littered with sacks of 
potatoes; a man in a white beard stood by the mast, 
with a boat-hook in his hand. “ Faith,” said a voice 
behind me, “ if that isn’t the new schoolmistress aboard ! 
She’s fair mad for the sea, they say ” : and as the sail 
dropped I caught a glimpse of scarlet amongst the shining 
oilskins of the crowd in the stern. The next minute the 
boat bumped against the steps, and the schoolmistress 
sprang lightly ashore. 

Through the fog the hooting of sirens sounded louder 
than ever. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French (iorres/mndenl.) 

T 11 K re-publication of the late .T. J. Weiss’s Let-hires oil 
Moliere, given at the A thence in 1 still, forms an interest¬ 
ing volume. Weiss was an important figure among the 
brilliant journalists of his day. Are we all getting dread¬ 
fully old, or is the world going to the dogs, or what has 
happened that journalism and literature seem so much 
more brilliant fifty years ago than to-day t In France I 
find the same striking dearth of genius as in England. 
It has been said that the severe censure of the Press under 
the Second Empire produced such finished journalists as 
Weiss, Prevost Paradol, Scherer, Ac., when it was neces¬ 
sary to acquire the art of suggesting much and saying little. 
Certainly when you turn back to the old dramatic feuillelon 
of Weiss, and compare it with the dramatic feuillelon of 
Sarcy or M. Faquet—dullest of mediocre writers—or even 
with the polished and popular M. Lamm met, we have to 
admit that they did some things fifty years ago better than 
to-day. Weiss’s style in these lectures is fluent and limpid, a 
notable sample of clear, elegant, and excellent French prose. 
Elsewhere he is often full of charming humour. But 
let me here insert an amusing personal anecdote of 
the illustrious journalist in which humour was lamentably 
absent. About twelve years ago, when I came to settle in 
Paris, I had a letter of introduction to M. Weiss. He was 
then old, half paralysed, and librarian in the Palace of 
Fontainebleau. Here he had delightful rooms overlooking 
the famous Cour d’Adieu, and he invited me to lunch. I 
spent a pleasant morning and day with him about the 
grounds and galleries of Fontainebleau talking of vanished 
literary features of Paris, I questioning him about the 
different great men he had known. Towards evening, as we 
leisurely strolled to the station, the talk turned on Daudet. 
I praised the writer with my guide’s approbation. But 
when it came to the writer’s physique, and I referred to his 
picturesque and beautiful head of Provencal poet, Weiss 
grew sombre, morose, and fidgetty. He did not like it, 
clearly. At last his endurance gave way, and to my stupe¬ 
faction he faced me in a kind of dry protestation : “ But do 
on know I, too, when I was young, was most beautiful, 
also had a poet’s head, but a Flemish poet’s. 1 had golden 
locks and clear fresh cheeks, beautiful beaming blue eyes, 
and a blond, vaporous moustache.” I stared, for an uglier 


old man I had never seen. However, my obvious duty to 
mv host was to be perfidious and polite, so I said gravely : 

“ It is very evident.” He believed me, adjusted his coat- 
collar with what fatuity a stiff and trembling arm permitted, 
and exclaimed : “ Oh, I am old now, but I was once the 
handsome J. J. Weiss.” shortly afterwards I had occasion 
to speak to one who knew him intimately in youth, and was 
told that Weiss was always incomparably ugly, dirty, and 
untidy. So strangely may a man of intellect cherish illu¬ 
sions about himself. 

he Mirnt/e, by Mme. Jean Bertheroy, is not a par¬ 
ticularly brilliant study of modern Parisian life for the 
author of what was really a remarkably brilliant evocation 
of Pompeiian life in the Inn sense de Pompeii , that appeared 
in the Rente de Paris some years ago—a capricious and 
delightful tour de force which raised expectations Mme. 
Bertheroy has not since fulfilled. I wonder why it is that 
when modern French writers wish to portray (or, perhaps, 
unconsciously portray) a perfect c id, they invariably choose 
a nobleman. There is nothing to prevent a roue from 
being a gentleman, but these titled gallants of modern 
French fiction are very dreadful indeed. When the en¬ 
riched burgess in A« .Virat/e entertains the nobility, we 
know perfectly well that the sparkling young viscount will 
conduct himself on the second page so as to deserve a kick¬ 
ing. The engineer, whom the heroine eventually marries 
and by whom she is afterwards nobly rescued from the evil 
designs of the titled cad, is a model of all the virtues. The 
characterisation is not distinguished, and I hardly know 
whether to be more amazed at the quickness and coarse 
quality of the heroine’s temptation, or the rapidity of her 
triumph. It is doubtful if a woman, happily married, 
could fall so readily because a viscount, in the beau sabriur 
fashion, brutally embraces her, and, having done so, could 
find moral buoyancy enough to rise so quickly above 
error. 

Much more interesting and fresh is George Beaume’s 
study of Provencal provincials lost in Paris. Les Robinsons 
de Paris is a mordant satire on provincial ambition. Small 
proprietors who count themselves big people in Provence 
suffer endless humiliations in their efforts to pass as some¬ 
bodies in Paris. They lead with lugubrious unsuccess a 
little Provencal colony in Paris, and of course we have the 
troubadour, the idler, the guitar-twanger with conquering 
moustache, the eternal exploiter of and sponger on woman. 

A Frenchman in a modern comedy, complaining bitterly of 
the effusiveness of his wife, cries: “ Good heavens, one 
would think I was a tzigan.” And Abel, the violinist, 
being something of a tzigan, is loved to distraction by the 
little wood engraver and designer, Estelle, a pathetic figure 
with much Southern charm and grace. Her nnhappy 
marriage, with the bitter deceptions of undying animal 
love which tragically survives esteem and affection, consti¬ 
tutes the tragedy of the colony. But the whole group is 
wonderfully well cast and characterised. What a pack of 
humbugs and failures; and all the men, except Hugues, the 
young and ardent lover of a brave and radiant little 
Provencale, happily named Claire, unmitigated brutes. 
Verily, it is not a study to send a woman to Provence in 
search of a husband, and it is not often in a French book 
that one finds so many husbands roughly informing their 
wives that they are their masters. It is surprising how 
much colour and variety in sin and suffering the author 
has gathered into one little corner of Paris: pride over¬ 
thrown, free love happily mated and virtuous, married 
wretchedness, adultery—all depicted with art and restraint 
and not a hint of coarseness—the charlatan senator, the 
deceptive hope of the colony of his compatriots, the bogus 
society of the Pomme d'A mour, lying, avarice, rascality of 
every kind, and the central note of it the animal, instinctive 
clinging of man to unworthy woman and woman to un¬ 
worthy man. H. L. 
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Kate Greenaway. 

The little paragraph in the papers a week ago stating 
simply that Kate Greenaway was dead must have come as a 
shock to thousands of people. One had never thought of 
death in connection with this delicate and joyous artist. Her 
name had called up for so long only pleasant, sunny associa¬ 
tions : memories of green meadows with grave little girls 
and boys a-maying ; quiet, restful rooms with tiny fire¬ 
places, daffodils in blue vases on the high mantelpieces, and 
grave little girls and boys a-playing; and trim village 
streets, where everything was well-kept and well-swept, and 
all the roofs were red and all the garden gates and fences 
green, and more grave little girls carried dolls, and more 
grave little boys rolled hoops, and very young mothers with 
high waists gossiped together over their grave little babies’ 
infinitesimal heads. Some such scenes as these have for 
twenty years been rising before one whenever Kate Greena¬ 
way’s name was heard, bringing with them a gentle breath 
of ancient repose and simplicity and a faint scent of pot¬ 
pourri. And now the hand that devised this innocent com¬ 
munism of quaintness and felicity, this juvenile Arcadia, is 
still for ever ! 

For some years Miss Greenaway has not been the power 
that once she was. Her greatest triumphs were in the early 
eighties, when she illustrated Jane and Ann Taylor’s Original 
Poems, and wrote and illustrated verse3 of her own writing, 
and put forth every Christmas a little almanack, with scenes 
fitting to every month, and delicate and dainty borders of 
the old-world flowers she loved best. It might almost be 
said that she invented the daffodil. That was the time when 
llowers were being newly discovered, and while the esthetes 
were worshipping the sunflower and the lily Miss Greenaway 
was bidding the cheeriest little daisies spring from the grass 
and the chubbiest little roses burst from the bushes, and 
teaching thousands of uninitiated eyes how beautiful the 
daffodil is. Wordsworth had done so before, it is true ; but 
between Wordsworth and Kate Greenaway how wide a gulf 
of stuffy taste was fixed—the forties, the fifties, the sixties, 
and the seventies ! Kate Greenaway came like a fresh 
southern breeze after a fog. The msthetes were useful, 
but they were arti ficial; they never attained to her open-air 
radiances. In the words of a critic whom I was reading 
somewhere the other evening, Kate Greenaway newly 
dressed the children of England ; and the effects of her 
influence will probably never be lost. And to a great extent 
she re-furnished England too. There is not an intelligent 
upholsterer or furniture dealer in the country at this 
moment whose warehouses do not bear witness to Miss 
Greenaway’s unobtrusive, yet effectual, teaching. She was 
the arch-priestess of Happy Simplicity. 

As an illustrator of dramatic stories, such as the domestic 
tragedies set forth of the Sisters Taylor, or Mr. Bret Harto’s 
Queen of Pirate Isle, or The Tied Piper of [fnmetin, Miss Green¬ 
away was not quite successful. Her genius bent rather to re¬ 
pose than action ; or, at least, to any action more complex than 
skipping or dancing, picking flowers, crying, or taking tea. 
(No one in the whole history of art has drawn more attrac¬ 
tive tea-tables.) Drama was beyond her capacity, and her 
want of sympathy with anything unhappy or forceful also 
unfitted her. Her pictures prove her the soul of gentleness. 
Had she set out to draw a tiger it would have purred like 
the friendliest tabby ; nothing could induce her pencil to 
abandon its natural bent for soft contours and grave kindli¬ 
nesses. Hence her crones were merely good-natured young 
women doing their best—and doing it very badly—to look 
old ; her witches were benevolent grandmothers. To illus¬ 
trate was not her metier. But to create—that she did to 
perfection. She literally made a new world where sorrow 
sever entered—nothing but the momentary sadness of a 
little child—where the sun always shone, where ugliness had 
n*. place, and life was always young. No poet has done 


more than this. It seems to me that among the sweet 
influences of the nine'.centh century Kate Greenaway stands 
very high. The debt we owe to her is beyond payment; 
but I hope that some memorial will be considered. 
Randolph Caldecott has a memorial in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s; Lewis Carroll in the Great Ormond Street Children’s 
Hospital; Kate Greenaway must have one too. 

E. V. Lucas. 


Memory: an Art or an Instinct? 

Since the middle of last century, when civilisation began to 
become complex and the burden of things to remember 
rather too heavy to bear, well-meaning thinkers have been 
devising systems of mnemonics. They have been endea¬ 
vouring, that is to say, to give memory artificial aids. A 
few of these systems we studied at the times of their pub¬ 
lication, and had forgotten them ; but, behold! here are 
they all again, blent, with additions, into a synthesis by 
Mr. Eustace H. Miles. It would be impossible to over¬ 
praise the ingenuity and the industry with which Mr. Miles 
has compiled his work, How to Remember (Warne) ; but 
that is the most we can say in its favour. Let us give a 
sample of what we are invited to “cram” from nearly 
every one of his 2(15 pages : 

XVIII. Now look at the list again (below), and let us 
suppose that you want to remember those five Headings 
about “the Romans themselves'’—viz., the Senate, Unity, 
Character, Organisation, Father’s power in the Family. 
How is this to be done ? 

The Loisette or Link-System will be applied first of all. 
We want to link these together into a single firm chain. I 
will give one way here, leaving the explanations for 
Section XXIII. 

Senate— sanity— Unity : 

Unity— one man—many parts—actor Character: 

Character —to carry—a barrel-organ— Organisation : 

Organisation — far-reaching organisation — Father's 

power: 

Father's power. 

Read this through slowly and on the principles laid down 
in Section XV., realising each main Heading as you come 
to it. Then take it backwards. Then try it by yourself, 
and strengthen the weak Links ( e.g ., a barrel-organ and to 
carry) by practice. 

We imagine that anyone who could assimilate and remember 
a book written in this strain can have no need for aids to 
memory. Already he must be gifted with a power of 
recalling all the details of his past equal to that with whieh 
the elephant is supposed to be endowed. 

We have not, however, set out to criticise Mr. Miles’s 
book. That were a task quite beyond us. What we rather 
seek to do is to look into an entertaining question which the 
book suggests. Constantly we hear of some person that he 
has a bad memory, and often we hear of some other that his 
memory is wonderful. Usually this is a superficial view’. 
If we enquire into any particular case, we shall almost 
certainly find that the person to whom one attributes a bad 
memory is a person whose interests are not one’s own. For 
example, if one is concerned about the literature and the 
history of political economy, one would not reap much 
benefit from a conversation on the subject with a Scotch 
farmer, although, in all probability, the farmer had the 
doctrines of Adam Smith driven into him at school and 
college. Contrariwise, oneself would be at a disadvantage 
in relation to the farmer if the conversation turned npon the 
exact dates of the hard winters during the last forty years. 
In short, all persons, excepting such as have softening of the 
brain or other malady of the mind, remember abont the 
subjects in which they are interested, and forget abont 
the subjects in which they are not; and the person with the 

* Cp. Shakespeare, “ And one man in his time plays many partsA 9 
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“wonderful memory” is simply the person, like Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, whose interests are many. 

Still, that does not by any means probe to the bottom of 
the subject with which Mr. Miles deals so earnestly. What 
is memory ? Is it a reawakened vibration in the mind-stuff 
which was originally caused by the impact of an experience P 
It is ; but how is the vibration recalled ? There is one 
category of answers from which many interesting cases could 
be given. We will indicate a few of the simplest kind. If 
one has travelled in the East, scenes of the Orient will be 
instantly recalled when one saunters through the tropical 
garden in a London park. If one sails through Loch 
Lomond, and notices the mist on the mountains and the 
ripple on the water, all the incidents of some grand day’s 
sport on some other Scotch lake, incidents apparently lost, 
will flash vividly across the mind. Some peculiar perfume 
in a ball-room, however unconcernedly one may enter, will 
instantly fan into flame the unregarded embers of a romance 
seemingly long dead and buried. There are instances of 
what may be called, memory by association. What are we 
to make of memories of the other kind ? How are we to 
account for the fact that there is many a person who, having 
heard a complicated piece of music for the first time, can 
go home and reproduce it all, quite accurately, on a piano¬ 
forte ? This seems direct memory, as distinct from memory 
by association of perceptions ; but it is not really so. What 
seems a miracle is the outcome of the player’s intimate 
knowledge of the laws of music. The first few bars give 
him the theme; and the theme works itself out just 
as a theorem in geometry would work itself out in the 
brain of a man skilled in the methods of Euclid. A 
similar explanation applies to “ literary memory.” The 
man who can repeat a new poem af:er reading or hearing 
it once is able to do so because, having a keen critical 
interest in poetry, he knows the inevitable words and the in¬ 
evitable sequence of the thoughts and phrases. We ourselves 
are acquainted with a journalist who, having gone to hear 
a speech by Mr. Chamberlain in order to write a leading 
article, to his great astonishment found, on sitting down at 
his desk, that he did not require the reporter’s flimsy from 
which to verify his quotations. He had the speech by rote 
from beginning to end. It was the first time the journalist 
had listened to Mr. Chamberlain, in whose ideas and 
phraselogy he was intensely interested. Lest this should 
seem incredible, we remind the reader that Mr. Perry 
reported the debates in Parliament before shorthand was 
devised. 

Shorthand ? That is another artificial aid to accuracy of 
repetition upon which one can look with only a modified 
approval. We do not deny that it is useful. It enables 
men of modest intellect to do necessary work which other¬ 
wise would fall upon men of great intellect. It makes for 
economy in what may be called the mental capacity of the 
nation, and therefore for progress. Still, we cannot but 
suspect that shorthand must arrest the cerebral development 
of those who use it. It must leave the memory unexercised, 
and therefore frail. We fear that Mr. Miles’s well-meant 
work, written “ lest we forget,” must fall under the ban of 
the same reasoning. Saith Francis Bacon : “ It is a ridi¬ 
culous thing, and fit for a satire to persons of judgment, to 
see what shifts these formalists have, and what prospectives 
to make superficies to seem body that hath depth and bulk.” 
Memory is an instinct, a faculty, not an art; and, instead 
of being strengthed, it will be seriously demoralised by any 
attempt to assist it by artificial means. 
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Correspondence. 

The French Nuns. 

Sir, —One of your reviewers in last week’s Academy 
states, in connection with a novelist’s incorrect use of the 
word “ religeuse,” that the nuns have been turned out of 
France. This is a gross misstatement of facts. The nuns 
have /w/ been turned out of France. If here and there some 
orders of women choose to play the martyr for the gallery, 
the French Government has nothing to do with it. On the 
contrary, from the very beginning the Law of Associations 
pronounced the immunity of all the women’s orders. In 
this I regard the Republic to have acted with a chivalrous 
denseness, for the Frenoh convents bring up their pupils as 
actively hostile to the Republic as the Jesuits, if not, 
indeed, more so. These girls are the future French mothers, 
with far more influence over their sons than the Jesuit-bred 
fathers. The Government would have been wise in its own 
interests to have attacked a no less inveterate and disloyal 
enemy than the Jesuits in the orders of the Sacred Heart 
and the Assumptionists.—I am, Ac., 

Hannah Lynch. 

[I acknowledge that my expression is not literally 
accurate I gather that Miss Lynch wishes it were. The 
official list showed, about a month ago, that some lt'O com¬ 
munities of women had fled the country—playing to the 
gallery, Miss Lynch explains ; but surely these ladies know 
best how far the conditions of authorisation are consistent 
with their various Rules. What ground Miss Lynch has 
for asserting that the Law “ pronounces the immunity of 
all women’s orders ” I cannoo imagine. I have read the 
thing through from end to end, and venture to suggest that 
she had better do the same.— Your Reviewer.] 

*,* Owing to pros.*nre on our space several letters 
are held over. 

Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 11 2 (New Series). 

Tile Competition which it in our task to judge this week originated 
in our “Bulbs” poetic competition, in which the Rev. R. F. 
McCausland won the prize for the following lines : 

1 ’Neath the green coverlet of the churchyard plot. 

2 Resting betimes, you share the common lot; 

3 Here in the earth enshrouded 

4 Under clear skies and clouded 

6 Your life in death you keep, 

G All through the drear November, 

7 The drearier Decernl>er, 

5 Nor lengthening days remember, 

1) Till March winds stir your sleep. 

10 April’s warm tears the frore sods uncongeal, 

11 You rise responsive to her soft appeal. 

12 Such golden daffodillies, 

13 Such silver wealth of lilies 

11 Recall Persephone’s bliss : 

15 Flower- laden I behold her 

1G Ere Pluto’s arms enfold her 

17 Behind the porphyry boulder 

18 That guards the hall of Dis. 

19 Sooner or later, He who all things made 

20 Draws from each grimy scabbard its bright blade. 

We offered a prize of One Guinea for the best criticism of theso 
lines. Before proceeding farther, we have to state that the phrase, 
“ froze sods uncongeal ” in the tenth line was a misreading of the 
writer’s MS. Mr. McCausland wrote “frore sods uncongeal.” This 
is material to many of the criticisms received, and enables us to prove 
as well as assert that, these criticisms, as a whole, show great discrimi¬ 
nation. Critic after critic points out the cacophony of “froze 
sods” ; but., of course, “ frore sods,” as we now print it, is another 
matter. We consider that, on the whole, the prize is due to Miss 


Edith Rickert, 3, Great James-street, Bedford Row, W.C., for the 
following:— - *^3 • 

A poem written to order is not a thing divinely born, therefore must 
be judged only as a piece of workmanship. The most serious defect 
of this poem is that, instead of being a single complete thought—like, 
for example, Tennyson’s “ Flower in the Crannied Wall ”—it consists 
of three distinct idea*—the parallel between the quiescence of the bulbs 
and human death, which is followed by the classical (hence conven¬ 
tional) description of spring, in turn followed by the concluding 
couplet, which, though its form suggests a moral or summary, has no 
obvious connection with the preceding lines, but presents a third idea. 

The metre, though elaborate, scarcely sings itself. The triple- 
rhymed lines contain good tone-colour (marred in the second instance 
by imperfect rhymes); but the probably intentional harshness of the 
“ froze sods ” line does not suggest a thaw. 

The conventional phrases, “April’s warm tears,” “soft appeal,’* 
“ golden daffodillies,” “silver . . . lilies,” detract from the freshness 
of the poem: but the concluding metaphor, though out of keeping 
with the earlier imagery, shows some power of poetic vision, and, 
indeed, the whole line, by its arrangement of accents, shows skill in 
employing metrical irregularity for a desired effect. 

[D. R., London.] 

From other papers received we extract the following remarks : 

The idea of the bulb “resting betimes” is true in fact as well as 
in poetry; but the related words, “life in death,” hardly preserve 
the idea of rest and “ sleep.” [A. E. W., Greenock.] 

The lines “are pure patchwork—the first couplet an example of 
the Popeian Alexandrine, as practised by the generations who 
followed the master, and poor at that. The next seven, and especially 
the last four, are resurrected Keats with a dash of Christina Rossetti, 
and then we have again the post-Popeian—of a higher quality than 
before, however ; and so the process repeats itself.” 

[P. H. W., London.] 

But worse follows [line 11], artificiality dominates the remainder. 
Pretty enough the opening couplet, though marred by the harsh 
recurring such —the simpler the were preferable. But the subsequent 
lapse into classical allusion strikes the note of pedantry, and all 
sincerity departs : while the intruding personal pronoun is a solecism 
— a shock which the substitution of lo , or there , had mercifully spared. 
Finally, the important canon of art which enforces cumulative effect is 
contravened : the end, in this instance, crowns not the work ! Let 
there be grateful recognition of a new rhyme to bliss —when expecta¬ 
tion stood trembling at the impending Arm ! [A. J. E.] 

... a haunting rhythm in the line, “ You rise responsive to her 
soft appeal,” which merits notice. Th« allusion to Persephone is apt, 
but seemingly renders incongruous the last couplet. 

[E. H. H., Sutton.] 

Do bulbs “ remember ” and “ rise ” 

[Rev. A. J. M., Glasgow.] 

The description of the weather is pretty padding. The allusion to 
Plutus and Persephone—conventional enough, in all conscience—is 
quite out of harmony with the last two lines. They are not on the 
same plane of thought. You have a religious—almost a Christian— 
idea placed side by side with a piece of Pagan mythology. To put it 
shortly, the verses are overweighted with too mauy thoughts, each 
good enough in its way. Mr. McCausland has shown that the sub¬ 
ject is capable of poetic treatment, but he has just fHik'd to give it. 

[W. A. C. C., London ] 

Dr. Watts and his dogs, and Macaulay with his “ thunder -riven 
oak,” are precedents for libels on long-suffering Nature. Still—bull** 
rest in the hot suunner months. Whilst the poet imagines they, in 
death-like sluml>cr, “forget to remember the fifth of November or 
foggy December,” they are hard at work below ground throwing out 
fibrous roots, which eventually support the blades drawn from 
“grimy” scabbards. M’yos, it is a remarkable fact that those 
scabbards peeping through the heaviest, wettest clay are perfec tly 
clean. [E. H., London.] 

We wish to add that no competitor has disputed the propriety of 
the award to Mr. McCausland, and if—as is proper—we have quoted 
the more critical remarks of his rivals, wo have suppressed—as is 
necessary—many warm praises given to his lines. 


Competition No 113 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best criticism of a book 
published this year—excluding fiction. Not to exceed 250 words. 

Rules. 


Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, The Acadejcy, 43, 
Chancerv-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, November 20. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to bo found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot, enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other¬ 
wise the first only will lie considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 
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to society, as they do in England. Young girls are, of 
course, very pretty, and sweet, and charming ; but it is 
not to be expected that they should be intelligently in¬ 
teresting. The consequence is, that when you grant them 
such an important place, men of thought and position 
come to regard society as beneath their dignity, unworthy 
of serious consideration. ” “ You don't seem to have an 

especially high opinion of your own sexi ” said the sur¬ 
prised interviewer. “Well,” said “Lucas Malet,” “the 
fact is, that women can’t teach me anything I don't 
already know, being a woman myself, whereas men can 
teach me a great deal.” 


Mr. E. Y. Lucas is editing for Messrs. Methuen a new 
series of children’s books, which bears the general title of 
" The Little Blue Books for Children.” The aim of the 
editor is to get entertaining or exciting stories about 
normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expressed. The first two volumes are The Air-dun, by T. 
Ililbert, and The Beechnut Book, by Jacob Abbott. 


Messrs. Macmillan have nearly ready a biography,-in 
two volumes, of Lowell, written by Mr. H. E. Seudder, who 
haa had the advice of Mr. Norton^ editor of the Letters of 
James Russell Lowell, also access to some unpublished 
material. 


It is difficult to associate two such novelists as Mr. 
Anthony Hope and Samuel Richardson, but the living 
writer gracefully offered his tribute to the “Father of the 
English Novel ” on Wednesday evening at St. Bride’s Insti¬ 
tute. The occasion was the unveiling of a bust of Samuel 
Richardson, whose close connection with the parish and 
with the art of printing had inspired this memorial. The 
bust was the gift of Mr. Passmore Edwards. Mr. Hope, as 
was fit and inevitable, spoke brave words about the future 
of the novel. In another column we say our own say about 
Richardson. We observe that in an excellent leading 
article, probably by Mr. Herbert Paul, in the Daily News 
our own view of the importance of reading Clarissa is 
shared. Clarissa cannot be skipped or parodied is one 
of the writer's points. It is a magnificent tale and we hope 
Mr. Leslie Stephen was wrong when he said in the 
Dictionary of National Bioyraphy that Macaulay was 
Richardson’s last enthusiast. We have already drawn at¬ 
tention to Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s beautiful complete 
edition of Richardson’s works. 


Commenting on the bust just unveiled, the Manchester 
Guardian compares Richardson's career as a printer to 
that of Luke Hansard, the founder of the famous reports 
of Parliamentary debates. Richardson, who was the son 
of a Derbyshire joiner, and who died about the time that 
Hansard was born, was apprenticed to a London printer, 
became printer to the House of Commons, Master of the 
Stationers’ Company, and part printer to the King. 
Hansard, who came from Norwich, was apprenticed to Mr. 
Hughes, the printer to the House of Commons, became a 
partner and eventually sole proprietor of the business. But 
the Guardian is wrong in stating that Richardson is 
buried in the church of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand. 
He is buried in St. Bride’s, Fleet- Street, by the side of his 
wife. His grave is in the middle aisle, not far from the 
Communion rail, and is usually hidden from sierht by the 
cocoanut matting. The courteous verger, however, will 
roll this down the aisle for any visitor who wishes to see 
the gravestone. There is also a brass tablet to Richardson 
high up on the wall of the north aisle, in the shadow of 
the gallery: this can only be read by the aid of a step- 
ladder and a taper, as we know by experience. 


The latest manifestation of the Omar Khayyam cult is 
an Omar Khayyam calendar to hang on your hall. It is 
pictorial, and has been executed by Miss Blanche 
McManus, and is issued by the De La More Press, of High 
Holbom. Quite a pretty thing, and the Fitzgerald 
quatrains are very applicable. The general motto of the 
calendar is the 4th quatrain of Fitzgerald’s first transla¬ 
tion : 

Now the New Year reviving Old Desires, 

The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 

There the White Hand of Moses on the Bough 
Puts out and Jesus from the Ground suspires. 

Apropos of Fitzgerald, the following juxtapositions in 
Messrs. Sotheby’s latest book auction catalogue are not 
without a certain fitness: 

564 Fitzgerald (E.) Polonius: a Collection of Wise Saws 
and Modem Instances, first edition, fine copy. 1852 

565 Keene (Charles) The Work of, with an Introduction 

by Joseph Pennell, and a Bibliography, 140 illustra¬ 
tions fol. 1697 

Eighteen years ago Keene wrote to Fanny Kemble : “ Next 
week I am expecting my grave friend Charles Keene, of 
Punch, to come for a week, bringing with him his bag¬ 
pipes and a book of madrigals, and our Archdeacon will 
come to meet him and to talk ancient music and books, 
and we three shall drive out past the hedges and heat 1 is, 
with their furze in blossom—and I wish—yes, I do, that 
you were of the party.” 


Beginners in letters do not want for encouragement 
in America. They are hustled into the sunshine with a 
glad promptitude which we have not the heart to dislike. 
Just listen to this prattle of a Boston literary gossiper. 
Miss Lilian Whiting: 

Grace Ellery Channing Stetson is one of the younger 
authors of Boston who is destined to contribute some¬ 
thing of permanent value to the world of letters. The 
granddaughter of the famous and saintly divine, she in¬ 
herits the literary touch of the Channings, and her life 
in Italy and in California has surrounded her with that 
atmosphere of beauty which her pen reflects and inter¬ 
prets so admirably. As the wife of that notable artist, 
Charles Walter Stetson, she dwells not “among the un¬ 
trodden ways” like Wordsworth’s “Lucy,” but in an 
atmosphere of ideal resplendence in form and color. Her 
collection of stories under the caption of The Fortune of 
a Day will soon be followed by another volume, of which 
the title is to be announced. Oscar Fay Adams, whose 
inimitable collection of short stories under the title of 
The Archbishop’s Unyuarilcd Moment has made his name 
so well known, has just finished a complete novel, 
which will doubtless be among the successes of next 
spring. But this is anticipating. 

It certainly is anticipating. But in Boston you are famous 
to-day and publish to-morrow. 


The life and work of Mr. B. W. Leader, R.A., form the 
subject of the Christmas number of the Art Journal just 
issued. The artist’s progress is carefully traced, and the 
events of his life so far as they are of public interest. 


A recent Handbook to Prose Fiction, compiled for the 
use of borrowers at Free Libraries, does not appear to Ini 
a very helpful publication. Of Jane Austen we are told 
that she was “a gem of the first water.” Of Sir Walter 
Besant, that “ his works are well known and much thought 
of.” Miss Marie Corelli is compared with Balzac, and her 
Barabas is declared to be supplementary to the New 
Testament narrative. The Master-Cliristian is said to be 
a “ sermon.” Mrs. Croker “ gives a ‘ good time ’ to her 
readers without unduly straining their mental powers.” 
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Oliver Goldsmith is “ one of the most distinguished orna¬ 
ments of English literature.” Voltaire is merely “ a 
French writer of considerable talent and note.” The Last 
Days of Pompeii fares thus: “Climbing Vesuvius, the 
author studies Italian antiquities and observes Italian 
manners with a wide reading of Latin literature and of 
Greek philosophy.” A “ specular mount ” indeed ! Of The 
Water-Babies we are told: “ When read to a dying child 
on one occasion, the simple criticism by the little one was 
that ' it was like fresh air.’ ” 


The price of Mr. John Willis Clark’s work, The Care of 
Boohs, which we noticed last week, is 18s. net, and not, as 
we stated, 42s. We regret the error, which was no doubt 
due partly to the sumptuous appearance of the volume. 
The Cambridge L T niversity Press can be congratulated 
on their inexpensive workmanship. 


The piece de resistance of the Christmas number of the 
Pall Mall Magazine is Mr. Henley's article on R. L. S., 
which we discuss elsewhere; but another article of literary, 
interest is provided in Mr. William Sharp’s notes on the 
well-known literary friendship of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, who for many years have been co-tenants 
of “ The Pines ” at Putney. The following picture of their 
everyday life will interest many : 

At their joint home each lives a busy and yet serene 
life. Most ot Mr. Swinburne’s time is spent in the open 
air or in his pleasant study on the tirst Hoor of The l’ines: 
often in the long, tree-shadowed, secluded garden—or 
natural alley, for there is little of the conventional villa- 
garden—or in long rambles on Wimbledon Common. Mr. 
Swinburne never jwrites out of doors, noruses the garden for 
what Rossetti was wont to call (though rarely to use as) “ a 
thought - walk.” Here, however, Mr. Watts-Dunton 
spends much of his time, loving well to remember, to 
think, and to dream, under the green boughs which recall 
youth and Rhona Boswell, and much that has happened 
since the old gypsy days. Here, too, occasionally, the 
friends spend an hour or so resting and chatting. Mr. 
Swinburne, like Lord Tennyson, has no great love of 
seeing strangers; but the many visitors to Mr. Watts- 
Dunton make daily demands upon his time. Of an after¬ 
noon the front door is seldom left long unopened, for this 
“ partner in the l’ines ” has not only a multitude of 
friends and acquaintances, but is constantly being 
sought by strangers on one literary plea or another. And 
a very delightful garden it is, with its high waving elms 
and beeches beyond, and its pretty corner behind the 
cherry-trees with the statue of a bending nymph, or its 
mid-space where stands a fine statue of the Vatican Venus, 
once the occupant of a like commanding situation in 
Rossetti’s garden at Clieyne Walk. 


“ That vulgar Heretick, who caught the Ear of the Semi¬ 
literate with His low German Accent.” This is Carlyle as 
seen by our eccentric and impetuous friend the Rambler. 
It is written apropos of Mr. Birrell’s surprising digression 
about Carlyle in his preface to his edition of Boswell. After 
taking from Mr. Birrell Carlyle’s picture of the peasant who 
aided Charles II. in his escape after Worcester (“ This, 
then, was a genuine flesh-and-blood rustic of the year 1651; 
he did actually swallow bread and buttermilk .... 
with these hobnailed shoes has sprawled through mud 
roads in winter . . . was born, was a son, was a 

father,” &c.), the Rambler proceeds: “In all the dull, 
stupid, endless, ignominious volumes of that heavy half- 
foreign Fool, is it possible to ehuse a more hopelessly 
charaeteristick Summary 1 And this it is that Mr. Birrell 
selects for the Admiration of his Readers. The clear Con¬ 
clusion is that Mr. Birrell is also contemptible.” We 
should say that a clearer conclusion than this might be 
arrived at, though we are afraid it would be not less per¬ 
sonal. 


The current Rambler is, indeed, all literary, and some 
readers will doubtless enjoy Mr. Helm’s onslaught on Mao- 
aulay as a balladist. His text is Ivry, a poem known to 
every schoolboy, and the marrow of his criticism is this : 

We cannot pause to point out all the Absurdities of this 
rhapsodical Composition, but we must really draw the 
Attention of our Readers to one “ Derangement of 
Epitaphs ” so nice that even the immortal Type of 
middle Age and feminine Ignorance, conceived of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, could not have improved upon 
it. The Poet places in the Mouths of his extraordinary 
Huguenots I’«ans of .Toy because, among other Perform¬ 
ances never-equalled on Battle-field before or since, 

“ . . . The good Lord of Rosny has ta'en the Comet white. 
Our own true Maximilian the Cornet white has ta'en, 

The Cornet white with Crosses black, the Flag of false 
Lorraine. 

Up with it high; unfurl it wide; ...” 

• and so on. Now, so far as we know, a Cornet, as a 
possible Object of Capture on the Field of Battle, can 
only be one of two Things. It may be a Species of 
Trumpet, with which we are most of us only too familiar, 
or it may be the youthful Commander of a small 
Number of Horse-soldiers. Either might conceivably be 
described as white, the first if it was of Silver, the other 
if he was pale with Fright. But to what the “ Crosses 
black ’’ refer, we cannot imagine, unless a young Officer 
is supposed to have worn Strips of sticking l’laister to 
close some slight Sword-wounds in his Face. Even so, 
it would be ridiculous to describe either Trumpet or 
Subaltern as a Flag, though the Term seems for a 
moment to afford a Clue to the Author's Intention. 
By Cornet he perhaps means Ensign, in the Sense of 
Standard-bearer. But no, for in the next Line the 
Huguenot Host are called upon to unfurl it wide. Now. 
a Cornet of Horse may undoubtedly go on Furlough, 
but he cannot be unfurled, and, as for a Trumpet, there 
is no Grain of Sense discoverable in the Application of 
the Verb. 


America is still trying to make up its mind whether to 
give Gorky a warm place in its heart or not. Meanwhile 
the garbs in which he is presented by two translators are 
being compared, not without perplexity. One reader sends 
to his literary paper the following parallel passages from 
the renderings of Miss Hapgood and Mr. Bernstein : 


Miss Hapoood. 

My heart is high as a blade 
of grass (p. 218). 

Carouse away, without re¬ 
gard to anything. . . But 

if you mix your heart up with 
it—the porridge gets spilled 
and the bowl is smashed on 
the floor (p. 285). 

The itching curiosity of Eve 
will be your undoing (p. 293). 

. . . . shouted Foma, 

bursting into a hearty laugh 
(p. 326). 

. . . something is said 

about tears (p. 344). 

No, I cannot endure it any 
longer. You are the first I 
ever had (p. 411). 

His collar covered his teeth 
(p. 439). 

Neither in fire nor in boiling 
mire shall you be roasted (p. 

436) . 

Rendered helpless bv the 
disgrace of his conquest (p. 

437) . 


Mr. Bernstein. 

Like a blade of grass my 
heart has withered (p. 217). 

Enjoy yourself without look¬ 
ing back at anything. And 
then, when the gruel is eaten 
up, smash the bowl on the 
ground (p. 281). 

How the itching curiosity of 
Eve gives you no rest (p. 289). 

. . . exclaimed Foma, 

longing to hear it (p. 320). 

There is something there 
about dreams (p. 337). 

No, I can't bear it any 
longer, I am nervous (p. 401). 

. . . . and the collar 

covered his lips (p. 427). 

Not in fire, but in boiling 
mud you shall be scorched (p. 
424). 

Exhausted by the disgrace 
of his defeat (p. 425). 


Messrs. Pickehino and Chatto, of the Haymarket, have 
issued a catalogue of books for sale which is itself a noble 
volume. It is in quarto, illustrated. Every kind of book 
is catalogued; and title pages, illustrations, illuujinated 
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MSS. and bindings are reproduced in profusion. Among 
nearly six thousand entries our eye falls on an old medical 
work with which Shakespeare may have been familiar: 
Ulricu8 Hutten’s treatise, Of the Woode Called Guaiachii 
that Healeth, Ac. In some owner’s handwriting, and dated 
1539, the following verses appear: 

Three score & ten the age & life of man 
In holy Davids eyes semde but a span 
And half that tyme is spent and lost in sleepe 
Soe onely thirtie five for us wee keej>e. 

Our days of youth must be abated all 
Childhood and youth wise Salomon doth call 
But vanity, mere vanity he saves 
In what befalls us in our childish dayes. 

Our dayes of age, wee take noe pleasure in 
Our dayes of youth wee wish had never beene 
Soe age deducted youth & sleep & sorrow 
Onely one span is all the lyfe wee borrowe. 

What is our lyfe, a play of passion 

Our mirth the musicke of division 

Our mothers wombes the lyringe houses be 

Where wee are drest for lives short comedie 

Heaven the Judicious eye spectator is 

To see whats acted well & whats amisse 

The grave which hides us from the scorching sonn 

Are lives drawen curtein when the play is donn 

Thus actinge haste we to our latest rest 

And then wee dye in earnest not in jest. 

Written the 3 d of November, 1638. 

Excellent, too, is the illustrated Ca.rton Head Catalogue 
just issued by Mr. James Tregaskis, of High Holborn. 
It describes manuscripts for the mediaevalist, incunabula 
and early typography for the great libraries—some of 
them hitherto unknown or undescribed—bookbindings 
ranging in period from the stamped leather of the fifteenth 
century, through the fine Venetian and French work to 
that of modern times. 


Bibliographical. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. W. H. Fitehett did not prefix 
or append to his Tale of the Great Mutiny a bibliography 
of the subject. In his opening pages he discusses some of 
the larger and more important works thereon. But, as a 
matter of fact, there is a whole literature of the Mutiny, 
and a list of the works which have reference to it would 
have been a very considerable boon. Few things are more 
common nowadays than the publication of the biography 
or autobiography of a soldier who saw service in India 
during those troublous times, and has something to add 
to the general stock of information. Mr. Fitehett would 
have been the very man to put together such a biblio¬ 
graphy as I suggest, coming, as he does, fresh from a 
careful study of all the available authorities. I am glad 
to see that in the preface to the new memoir of John 
Howard Mr. E. C. S. Gibson reviews, with comments, the 
labours of his predecessors in the same field. Such reviews 
are very useful to those who desire to embark upon a 
further study of the topic dealt with. 

It has hitherto been impossible, save by guess-w-ork based 
on internal evidence, to assign either to Professor Aytoun 
or to Sir Theodore Martin the authorship of any one of the 
Bon Gualtier Ballads. The dual authorship has been sedu¬ 
lously maintained, the mystery guarded. At last, however, 
Sir Theodore has divulged one of the secrets of the prison- 
house. He has informed Mr. Anthony C. Deane, the com¬ 
piler of A Little Booh of Light Verse, that Aytoun was 
“ responsible ” for “ The Massacre of the Macpherson.” 
This is well worth noting. Moreover, it is a fact—is it 
not?—that since the publication of the Ballads Sir Theo¬ 
dore has never printed over his own name any verse con¬ 
ceived in the same delightful and admirable spirit. 


A well-known literary gossiper has been telling his 
readers that the Mr. Ralph Hall Caine who, it would seem, 
has purchased the copyright of Household Words and pro¬ 
poses to continue the paper, is not a brother but a son of 
the novelist, and is only eighteen years old. If that be so, 
who is the Mr. Ralph H. Caine who, in 1892, brought out 
a collection of English love poetry (thus following Lyrics 
of Love, 1874, and anticipating Lyric Love, 1894)? In 
1892 the Mr. R. H. Caine of the gossiper would be about 
nine years old; so I feel curious as to the respective identi¬ 
ties of the two Messrs. Ralph Caine. 

The title and subject of Mr. James Burnley’s Summits of 
Success remind me of a volume, published a good many 
years ago, and very similar in aim, called The Secret of 
Success. Smiles’s Self-Help was, of course, the inspirer of 
both books, as it has been the inspirer of many another 
volume for the instruction of youth. Mr. Burnley, I may 
add, has a chapter on “ Men who have Fallen by the 
Way,” which recalls to me a work entitled Men Who Have 
Failed, issued not so very long ago by the S.P.C.K. 

Bibliographers should note that the second series of . 
Max Muller’s Last Essays, just published, contains a paper 
on “ Ancient Prayers ” which (to the best of the editor’s 
knowledge) has not been printed before. It also includes 
an essay, “ Is Man Immortal? ” hitherto published only in 
the columns of some American newspapers. 

Glancing through the pages of the new volume of The 
English Catalogue (1898-1900), I am struck _by the fact 
that space might have been saved if the full names of 
authors had been less frequently employed. Why, for 
instance, should so long a name as “ Rosa Nouchette 
Carey” be given more than once? In all the following 
entries it could be cut down to “ Carey, R.N.,” or “ Carey, 
Rosa N.” The point is a small one, but everything which 
might save space is worth considering, especially when 
so largo a field is covered. 

It seems that the biography of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
which Mr. Herbert Paul wrote for the Dictionary of 
National Biography, had to be cut down before'publica¬ 
tion by about two-thirds. It is now to be brought out in 
volume form, as originally written. Mr. Paul is more lucky 
than most contributors to Dictionaries. Let us hope that 
the publishers will be equally kind to others similarly 
placed. Some of the larger memoirs will well bear repro¬ 
duction in separate volumes. Some day, perhaps, as has 
been suggested, the Dictionary will be split up into sec¬ 
tions and re-issued in that fashion. Why not? The ori¬ 
ginal work, in its completeness, would still remain an 
object of desire by thousands. Study nowadays is largely, 
almost necessarily, specialised, and why should not the 
big Dictionary be parcelled out into little Dictionaries of 
ecclesiastical, military, naval, literary, artistic, commercial 
biography, and so forth? Then would come the oppor¬ 
tunity to supply omissions, to bring information down 
to date, and to expand the bibliographical element very 
considerably. 

I think of christening myself anew. The fact is, I have 
l>een looking through Mr. Cockerell’s little work on Book¬ 
binding, and have read w r ith mingled feelings the couple 
of pages he assigns to Bookworms. He quotes M. Jules 
Cousin as recommending that, where they show themselves, 
they should be confronted with pieces of linen soaked in 
essence of turpentine, camphor, or an infusion of tobacco. 
“A little fine pepper might also be scattered on the shelf.” 

“ Possibly,” adds Mr. Cockerell, “ Keating’s Insect Powder 
would answer as well [as] or better than pepper.” “ Book¬ 
worms,” he remarks, “do not attack modern books very 
much”—(which is a comfort). “ Probably they dislike the 
alum put in the paste and the millboards made of old tarred 
rope.” “ Old tarred rope ! ” Can such things be ? I 
join with my namesakes in their mute but practical 
protest. 

Tub Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy’s New Poems. 

Poems of the Past and phe Present. By Thomas Hardy. 

(Harper & Brothers. 6s.) 

In Mr. Hardy’s new volume of poetry, even more than in 
his Wessex Poems, we are in tho company of a profoundly 
serious sympathiser with human nature, a disillusioned 
observer of life, a frustrated searcher after divine pur¬ 
poses ; while the curious mastery of sombre measures and 
grave and intricate rhyming schemes is even more notice¬ 
able—so much, so that Mr.. Hardy (like his friend and 
fellow-countryman, William Barnes, before him) seems 
often to have set himself difficulties for the mere pleasure 
of overcoming them, without in any way injuring the argu¬ 
ment of the poem. But in no other way, save in an occa¬ 
sional mention of the same localities, is Barnes suggested. 
Between the lyrical cheerfulness and simple piety of the 
singer of Blackmoor Vale and Mr. Hardy’s gloomy recog¬ 
nition of chaos and wrong tho widest gulf is fixed. Barnes 
was, after Burns, perhaps as good an example of the 
natural poet as couldl be found. Mr. Hardy is too self- 
oonscious, too deliberately rhetorical, too monotonously 
disenchanted, for the word poet to spring naturally to our 
lips at all in connection with this book. There is more of 
sheer poetry in his novels. Mr. Hardy has his lyrical 
moments, as we shall show later, although we feel that he 
has had difficulty in urging his vocabulary to keep pace 
with them; and we know perfectly well that, under happier 
conditions, he could sing with the best. But the time is 
not now. To-day it seems as if his world-weariness, his 
sense of the transitoriness, the illusion, of all happiness, 
so preoccupy him that for poetry pure and simple he has 
no time. He feels too strongly. His melancholia is 
so absorbing that anything extraneous, anything that 
might divert his mind towards something frankly 
beautiful or joyous, must be eschewed. 

We are not complaining—we are merely stating the 
case. For this is a very remarkable book, which, person¬ 
ally, we would not have altered. Mr. Hardy’s hopelessness 
is no pose ; it is the genuine condition of mind reached, 
probably very unwillingly, by a sincere student of life, 
and expressed with great power and lucidity. No other 
living writer could have written this book. 

Let us give, without further remarks, some idea of the 
character of the work. On page 111 is a poem “To an 
Unborn Pauper Child,” suggested by the sentence of a 
magistrate: “She must go to the Union House to have 
her baby.” We quote three stanzas: 

Had I the circuit of all souls 

Ere their terrestrial chart unrolls. 

And thou wert free 
To cease, or be, 

Then would I tell thee all I know. 

And put it to thee : Wilt thou take Life so 1 

Fain would I, dear, find some shut plot 

Of earth’s wide world for thee, where not • 

One tear, one qualm. 

Should break the calm. 

But I am weak as thou and bare ; 

No man can move the stony gods to spare! 

Vain vow ! No hint of mine may hence 

To theeward fly: to thy locked sense 
Explain none can 
Life’s dismal plan: 

Thou wilt thy ignorant entry make 
Though skies spout fire and blood and nations quake. 

The prominent notes of Mr. 'Hardy’s thought are struck 
there: the helplessness of man, the unavoidability of 
destiny, the carelessness of the gods. It is wrong to say 


that he sees no good in life; on the contrary, he sees 
much. The very fact that men and women, the sport o< 
Fate, can be friendly to each other—that they are subject, 
in a word, to such an impulse os that which has prompted 
Mr. Hardy himself to address the unborn pauper child 
in these kindly verses—would probably be to him suffi¬ 
cient reason for continuing the present scheme of things, 
however awry. Hence the effect of the book, tliough sad, 
is also sweet, for we remember no work that, between 
the lines, so urges kindness and! tolerance between man 
and man. When Heaven is blind and hard let us be 
doubly watchful and considerate—that is Mr. Hardy’s im¬ 
plicit moral. 

Take these stanzas from! another poem, “The Bed¬ 
ridden Peasant to an Unknowing God” : 

That some disaster cleft Thy scheme 
And tore us wide apart. 

So that no cry can cross, I deem ; 

For Thou art broad of heart, 

And would’st not shape and shut us in 
Where voice can not be heard: 

’Tis plain Thou meftnt’st that we should win 
Thy succou^oy a word. 

Might but Thy sense flash down the skies 
Like man’s from clime to clime, 

Thou would’st not let me agonize 
Through my remaining time ; 

But, seeing how much Thy creatures bear— 

Lame, starved or maimed, nr blind—• 

Thou’dst heal the ills with quickest care 
Of me and all my kind. 

Then, since Thou mak'st not these things be, 

But these things dost not know, 

I’ll praise Thee as were shown to me 
The mercies Thou would’st show. 

It is a very beautiful, a very Christian, type of Agnosti¬ 
cism that can prompt such a poem as that. Indeed, it 
has been left to Mr. Hardy, among non-believers, to con¬ 
struct a new gospel of kindliness, a spiritualised “ service 
of man.” Tho ordinary agnostio who has serious thought 
for his fellows offers a hard materialism in the place of 
the religion in which he finds no solace. Mr. Hardy, who is 
not ordinary, might be called! an unbelieving mystic. 
This little poem, “The Subalterns,” illustrates what we 
mean: 

“ Poor wanderer,” said the leaden sky, 

“ I fain would lighten thee, 

But there be laws in force on high 
Which say it must not be.” 

“ I would not. freeze thee, shorn one,” cried 
The North, “ knew I but how 
To warm my breath, to slack my stride ; _ 

But I am ruled as thou.” 

“To-morrow I attack thee, wight,” 

Said Sickness. “ Yet I swear 
I bear thy little ark no spite, 

But am bid enter there.” 

“Come hither, Son,” I heard Death say ; 

“ I did not will a grave 
Should end thy pilgrimage to-day, 

But I, too, am a slave.” 

We smiled upon each other then, 

And life to me wore less 
That fell contour it wore ere when 
They owned their passiveness. 

Two other poems might be mentioned in this connection, 
wherein Mr. Hardy, for whom, the readers of Wessex Poems 
will remember, the dead have always a romantic fascina- 
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tLon, seta up what is to us a new theory of life in the 
grave. This poem, dated 1899, first states the theory: 

His Immortality. 

I saw a dead man’s finer part 

Shining within each faithful heart 
Of those bereft. Then said I: “ This must be 
His immortality.” 

I looked there on a later day, 

And still his soul outshaped, as when in clay, 

Its life in theirs. But less its shine excelled 
Than when I first beheld. 

His fellow-yearsman passed, and then ' 

In later hearts I looked for him again ; 

And found him—shrunk, alas! into a thin 
And spectral mannikin. 

Lastly I ask—now aged and chill— 

If aught of him remain unperished still; 

And find, in me alone, a feeble spark, 

Dying amid the dark. 

In the poem that follows it, “ The To-Be-Forgotten,” the 
idea is carried further, the dead in the churchyard being 
overheard to complain, not of their first death, which is 
hearable, but of that second and final and dreaded death, 
when the last friend in whom their memory is being kept 
sweet on earth dies also. 

We cannot think Mr. Hardy always successful. The 
poem describing the dream in which he visits Heaven to 
wrest from God some answer to the cry of the sons of 
earth is not what it should bo. So tremendous an idea 
should be expressed finally the first time. Mr. Hardy has 
not given it the best form nor the dignity we expect from 
•his verso. Again, “The Ruined Maid” is a mistake. The 
poem has six stanzas, but the first snys all. Thus : 

“ O ’Melia, my dear, this does everything crown !— 
Who could have supposed I should meet you in Town ? 
And whence such fair garments, such prosperi-ty ? ” 

“ O didn't you know I’d been ruined? ” said she. 

The rest is anti-climax. 

We have left ourselves no space wherein to remark 
upon Mr. Hardy’s war poems, which bear, ns might be 
expected, rather upon those left behind than those at the 
front: the grief of the wives and widows, with a reminder, 
hardly to be avoided by one of Mr. Hardy’s tenq>erament, 
of the circumstance that the struggle is raging in the year 
of our Lord 1901. Nor have we left ourselves room to say 
anything of Mr. Hardy’s poems of frustrated love, that 
persistent subject of his thoughts. There are several 
remarkable ironical lyrics on this theme (one sweetly 
tender lament, entitled “ Lezbie Brown ”). and a curiously 
chilling ballad, “ The Return to Athelhall ”; hut the 
Poems had perhaps finer work in the same manner. 
Neither have we noticed Mr. Hardy’s exercises in transla¬ 
tion, or the dainty French forms which were popular some 
twenty years ago, and which he handles with much skill 
but rather too much gravity. 

We prefer to end our remarks by quoting two other 
short poems complete. This sonnet, a kind of verse 
for which Mr. Hardy’s deliberate movement and heavily 
Latinised vocabulary especially suit him, seems to us 
worthy to stand in any collection devoted to that measure: 

In thk Old Theatre, Fiesole. 

(April, 1887.) 

I traced the Circus whose gray stones incline 
Where Rome and dim Etruria interjoin, 

Till came a child who showed an ancient coin 
That bore the image of a Constantine. 

She lightly passed ; nor did she once opine 
How, better than all books, she had raised for me 
In swift perspective Europe’s history 
Through the vast, years of Ca-sar’s sceptred line. 


For in my distant plot of English loam 

’Twas hut to delve, and straightway there to find 

Coins of like impress. As with one half blind 

Whom common simples cure, her act flashed home 

In that mute moment to my opened mind 

The power, the pride, the reach, of perished Rome. 

We quote now one of Mr. Hardy’s reflective lyrics, a very 
memorable little poem: 

Mute Opinion. 

I traversed a dominion 
Whose spokesmen spoke out strong 
Their purpose and opinion 
Through pulpit, press, and song. 

I scarce had means to note there 
A large-eyed few, and dumb, 

Who thought not as those thought there 
That stirred the heat and -hum. 

When, grown a Shade, beholding 
That land in lifetime trode, 

To learn if its unfolding 
Fulfilled its clamoured code, 

I saw, in web unbroken, 

Its history outwrought 
Not as the loud has spoken.. 

But as the dumb had thought. 

In these poems, as in his last volume, Mr. Hardy seeks to 
give poetic form to the poetry of the lust majestic sentence 
of Tess. 


In A.D. 2000. 

Anticipations. By H. G. Wells. (Chapman & Hall. 

7s. 6d.) 

If a man had tried in a.d. 1800 to forecast the state of 
affairs in a.d. 1900, what sort of a jumble would he have 
made of bis prophecy? An acute thinker might certainly 
have foretold the spread of what is called democracy ; he 
might conceivably have hinted at the development of thq 
United States, and it is possible that he could have sug¬ 
gested the concentration of the German speaking peoples 
against the aggressiveness of the French. But if he had 
even noticed the pump-engine—which is unlikely-—-he would 
not have foreseen the Canadian-Pacific railway, the 
Atlantic cable, the telephone, and. all that they imply. 
And this consideration makes one rather suspicious of the 
prophet who pries into the future and maps out the lives 
of our great-grandchildren. These Anticipations by Mr. 
Wells, however, have a special justification. The past cen¬ 
tury differed in an extraordinary way from all previous 
centuries. Hitherto the social systems of the world had all 
stood upon the same basis, whatever the variety of their 
developments. Horace and Pope could have met on equal 
terms, and discussed the backward and forward swing of 
the pendulum from the point at which they met. Under 
Augustus the wind blew men as fast across the sea, and 
the horse galloped as swiftly across the land, as could be 
expected under Anne, and except in certain speedier 
methods of destroying one's enemies, men found themselves 
in both epochs with the same problems to face and the 
same means of facing them. But with the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the world left its groove. An unexpected, unprece¬ 
dented influence came into force, sending it in quite 
another direction. Already it has sent it a certain distance. 
What will happen if that influence persists, as it must, and 
grows, as it almost certainly will ? There is Mr. Wells's 
justification. He fastens on ,the new influence, indicates 
its present force and effect, and follows out the lines upon 
which it is impelling us. With these data he presents a 
rough sketch, filled in now and again with careful detail, 
of the world as it will be in a.d. 2000, a world which it 
is reasonable to suppose will differ from to-day's as much 
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as to-day's differs from that of Pitt, Bentham, and Nelson. 
He puts aside such deflections as sentiment may cause— 
and even in a century of telephones and aeroplanes we have 
Christian Scientists and Satanists and occultists of all 
sorts; and there may come another Buddha, another 
Mahomet, another Messiah to set the world in another 
swing. But Mr. Wells follows sanely and soberly the lines 
of present development. What is to be the effect of this 
new influence which has already shown its direction 1 In 
the answer to the question the scientific imagination which 
"■ is his serves him well. We will not lavish compliments, 
but say simply that his book, as a criticism and forecast of 
society, is a serious, important, and memorable work. 

Let us indicate some of the results which Mr. Wells 
deduces from this new element which has entered into the 
life of the world. That piirase gives the clue. For in the 
future it is the life of the world which must be dealt with, 
and not that of this and that isolated autonomous society, 
hoeing its own furrow and eating its own bread. Ease and 
rapidity of travel and communication are throwing the 
world into a state of deliquescence. In his earlier chapters 
he traces the evolution of the railway from the pump- 
engine, and, following on from the development of motor¬ 
cars and the reorganisation of the present lines of traffic, 
foresees a London spreading over the whole of South-Eastern 
England, but containing a number of urban regions each 
with its own centre. But from the annihilation of distance 
by telephone, telegraph, and rapid transit follow social 
effects of much more import than a redistribution of popu¬ 
lation. In the old days a man had to live, as it, were, over 
his shop, or at least in easy touch of his estate. The 
possession of wealth implied some sort of responsibility. 
A new class has sprung up: it embraces all classes but 
those of the abyss, as Mr. Wells terms it—a class of share¬ 
holders who are, in so far as their wealtli from shares is 
concerned, functionless. And there is no sign that this 
class is not destined to persist. Hence Mr. Wells infers, 
for a.d. 2000 , a class of shareholders who will be the orna¬ 
mental part of society. On the other hand, the nineteenth 
century has produced the germ of another class—the engi¬ 
neers. By “ engineers ” Mr. Wells denotes all those whoso 
business is with the mechanical side of life, from Sir John 
Aird to the plumber—who so far guards his ignorance as 
a woman guards her virtue. The railway, motor-car, cycle, 
and so fort\have begun to evolve a class of skilled and 
capable men, who must by the mere impulse of their em¬ 
ployment become more and more capable as they seek the 
education and training necessary for new developments. 
And it is to this class of engineers that Mr. Wells looks 
for the salvation of the world-society when the inevitable 
moment arrives. 

We have, then, as the constituents of the society of, say, 
a.d. 1050, the tliree classes—shareholders, engineers, and 
those of the abyss—for the offscourings of the social 
organism must always be with us. Here we may note a 
slight confusion. Why should the shareholder and the engi¬ 
neer be “ sharply contrasted ” 1 Even now, as Mr. Wells 
shows, nearly everyone of moderate means lives partly as 
a shareholder; and as this latter class tends to expand, 
it is probable that a capable engineer will not be blind to 
the advantages of investment. But if we take the broad 
distinction between the wealthy who do not care to work 
and the moderately well-to-do who need to supplement 
their means, the division may be a useful one. And in 
sketching the typical homes of the serious, strenuous engi¬ 
neer and of the wealthy shareholder Mr. Wells throws out 
a notable possibility. Will the shareholder be able to “ buy 
up much of the womankind that would otherwise be avail¬ 
able to constitute those severe, capable, and probably by 
no means unhappy little establishments to which our 
typical engineers will tend, and so prevent many women 
from becoming mothers of a regenerating world ” 1 There 


is much in the present life of cities which points the ques¬ 
tion. “ The life of a woman is all accident.” A man’s 
career depends mainly on himself; a woman’s on the man 
with whom she associates herself. 

With the continued growth of the shareholding class, 
the brighter-looking matrimonial chancts, not to speak 
of the glittering opportunities that are not matrimonial, 
will increase. Heading is now the privilege of all classes. 
There are few secrets of etiquette that a clever lower-class 
girl will fail to learn ; there are few such girls, even now, 
who are not aware of their wide opportunities, or at 
least their wide possibilities, of luxury and freedom ; 
there are still fewer who, knowing as much, do not let 
it affect their standards and conception of life. The 
whole mass of modern fiction written by women for 
women, indeed, down to the cheapest novelettes, is 
saturated with the romance of mesalliance. 

* 

Putting aside this alarming suggestion as a mere possi¬ 
bility, and passing over the forecasts of a society in which 
inquiries as to marriage status shall be as “ bad form ” as 
dinner-table squabbles over religious questions, we may 
ask how the capable engineer—the new, intermediate re¬ 
generating class—will enter into power. This will come, 
Mr. Wells thinks, by the inevitable development of “ de¬ 
mocracy ”—the inverted commas will indicate Mr. Wells's 
opinion of this form of so-called government. The party 
machine requires an alleged “ patriot.” Patriotism does 
not flourish in the void ; one needs a foreigner. A patriotic 
party is an anti-foreign party, and the party machine must 
insist on dangers and national differences to drive the 
voters to the polls. 

Nearer, and ever nearer the politicians of the coming 
times will force one another towards the verge, not 
because they want to go over it, not because anyone 
wants to go over it, but because they are, by their very 
nature, compelled to go that way ; because to go in any 
other direction is to break up and lose power. And 
consequently the final development of the democratic 
system, so far as intrinsic forces go, will be, not the rule 
of the boss, nor the rule of the trust, nor the rule 
of the newspaper ; no rule indeed, but international 
rivalry, international competition, international exaspera¬ 
tion and hostility ; and at last—irresistible and over¬ 
whelming—the definite establishment of the rule of that 
most stern and educational of all masters— War. 


And then will come the turn of the engineers. War will 
no longer be a “ thing of days and heroisms.” Mr. Wells 
ignores the growing sentimentalism which—with other 
foolish qualities-—we have shown in South Africa—and 
pictures the future war as a pitiless affair of disciplined 
imagination. But—it may be suddenly—it will become 
clear that the whole apparatus of power is in the hands 
of a new class of intelligent and scientifically-educated 
men—the roads and railways and carts and cities, the drains 
and food supply, water and electricity, with guns and curi¬ 
ous implements of destruction. With the apparatus of 
control in their hands they may say 

“ Suppose instead of our turning them and our valuable 
selves in a fool’s quarrel against file ingenious and subtle 
guns of other men akin to ourselves, we use them in the 
cause of the higher sanity, and clear that jabbering war- 
tumult- out of the streets . . . .” 


That situation implies two things. Firstly, it implies that 
the engineers of the quarrelling nations are at one in know¬ 
ledge and sympathy; and for that Mr. Wells has provided 
in his hypothesis. It is obvious, indeed, already, that 
science has no national frontiers. But secondly, we think, 
si momentous a decision implies a leader. Mr. Wells 
hints at the bare possibility of Cwsarism as a temporary 
expedient, but misses the path when lie turns aside from 
it. And with this evolution of the capable man what lan¬ 
guage or languages will survive in that “iarge synthesis ” 
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of nations to which Panslavism, the union of the Latin 
nations, and so 011 points, to say nothing of the tendency 
of Americans to pay for introductions to English society— 
for a snob is a straw to show the wind's direction ? The 
urban region developing between Chicago and the Atlantic 
is that marked out as the intellectual, political, and in¬ 
dustrial centre of any permanent unification of the English- 
speaking States. And here, as in South Africa, English 
must win, while Welsh and Basque and Lithuanian must 
inevitably go under. In most places the man who speaks 
one of these and no other is practically dumb. But the 
victory of English as against French (which as against 
German has simplicity in its favour) is not assured. It 
is a matter of the engineering class again. 

Among peoples not actually subject to British or 
American rule, and w'ho are neither waiters nor com¬ 
mercial travellers, the inducements to learn English, 
rather than French or German, do not increase. If our 
initial assumptions are right, the decisive factor in this 
matter is the amount of science and thought the ac¬ 
quisition of a language will afford the man who learns 
it ... . There is neither honour nor reward—there 

is not even food or shelter—for the American or English¬ 
man who devotes a year or so of his life to the adequate 
treatment of any spacious question, and so small is the 
English reading public with any special interest in science 
that a number of important foreign scientific works are 
never translated into English at all. 

English, French, German, with the strange possibilities of 
Chinese ; these will be the contending linguistic forces of 
the year two thousand. 


A Great Intelligence. 

The Life of Lord Russel/ of Killowen. By R. Barry 
O’Brien. (Smith, Elder. 10s. fid. net.) 

This life of a lawyer by a lawyer is a success. Mr. Barry 
O’Brien shares the late Lord ltussell of Killowen’s love of 
keeping to the i*>int and putting the salient things in a 
clear light. A harmony between subject and writer is 
pleasantly felt all through the book, and is helped by the 
fact that Mr. O’Brien’s biographical intentions were known 
to Lord Russell, who willingly talked to the purpose. Mr. 
O’Brien would drop into the Law Courts at. luncheon time, 
find the Lord Chief at a simple repast in his room, and 
engage him in talk about his early and later practice. 
From the notes thus taken and the papers supplied by Lord 
Russell’s family he has been aide to construct a simple, 
lively, and convincing record of a man whose life presented, 
after all, no enigma. We all remember the Sir Charles 
Russell of countless causes celehres. In the very news¬ 
papers you felt his power, his magnetism. It was a power 
that no one could dispute because it was personal. Lord 
Bowen described him as “ an elemental force,” and his bio¬ 
grapher puts it well when he says that he was one of those 
men whose coming in and going out of a room made a 
difference. He was masterful in the smallest matters. 
Few men could refuse a game of cards with Russell if he 
wanted a gamo, which he generally did. When he was 
making his giant strides to the front on the Northern Cir¬ 
cuit his roughness to solicitors was deeply resented. When 
reproached with this he mid he could not help it: it all 
came of his intense interest in his eases. At a consultation 
he would say, without any preface whatever: “ Well, Mr. 
A., I have read every word of your brief, and .there is 
neither sense, fact, nor law in it from beginning to end.” 
He was irritated by every sort of stupidity, delay, and 
affectation, and would snap at a solicitor for appearing 
before him in a fur-collared overcoat—a kind of dress he 
bated. Here is a story which illustrates the personal 
power of which, we are speaking. Alter a long and hard 


fight in a oase at Liverpool, Russell perceived that be bad 
at last reached the minds of the jury. At this very moment 
the judge intervened to save the jury from his influence. 
PI ere was a sharp altercation, in. which Russell and the 
judge were really arguing for the future control of the 
case, and the situation was acute. While they discussed 
the point, the respectable family solicitor who hod briefed 
Russell rose in all the benevolent dignity of his broad¬ 
cloth and kid gloves and nicely-trimmed whiskers, and 
whisi>ered with great deference, “Mr. Russell, you will 

allow me-“ Damn you 1 sit down,” was all he got, in 

a voice heard by judge and jury. “ The effect,” we read, 
“ was electrical. The solicitor sat down. The judge said 
no more. The jury collapsed. He then blazed away fiercely 
for another half-hour without interruption from anyone. 
The judge delivered a Balaklava charge against him, but 
the jury gave a verdict in his favour without leaving the 
box.” 

"To what do you ascribe Russell’s great success?” a 
friend said to Lord Coleridge; “ he does not seem to me 
to possess more remarkable qualities than other eminent 
men, to be a better speaker, to have more intellectual 
power: how does he do it?” “He imposes himself upon 
the jury and the Court ” was the answer, and his Lordship 
added: " He is the biggest advocate of the century.” 
Someone else said: “ It is a pity that Russell is not a little 
more tolerant of the judge.” It is notorious that he cowed 
some judges. This mastery over persons became irresistible 
when it was perceived that to pierce tlirough or resist it 
was only to find yourself in the presence of a complete 
mastery over facts. Russell was an intellectual gymnast, 
with not a lazy fibre in his being. He had a hunger for 
facts, an unrivalled common sense in dealing with them, 
and an impetuous determination to impose both his facts 
and conclusions on others. He seemed to be always rather 
more watchful, informed, and resolute than his stoutest 
opponents. In cross-examination it was just his remorse¬ 
less directness that told. He once explained what he 
thought English juries liked as follows: 

In dealing with an English jury it is better to go 
straight to the point; the less finesse the better. It is 
different with an Irish jury. An Irish jury enjoys the 
trial. They can follow every turn of the game. They 
understand the points of skill; the play between an Irish 
witness and an Irish counsel is good fun, and they like 
the fun, and they don’t mind the loss of time. They get 
as good value out of a trial as they would out of the 
theatre. With an English jury it is different* They are 
busy men, and they want to get away quickly. The great 
thing in dealing with an English jury is not to lose time. 
Mere finesse, they don’t appreciate; go straight at the 
witness and at the point; throw your cards on the table. 
It is a simple method, and I think it is a good method. 

It was Russell’s method, and it may be studied in per¬ 
fection in his terrible cross-examination, of Bigott in the 
Parnell inquiry, where the perspiration was soon streaming 
down the face of the forger under a hail of aimed and 
reasoned questions. Yet, at a pinch, Russell could use 
finesse, and he thought that one of his best pieces of work 
was the cross-examination of an adventuress, who called 
herself Miss Wilberforce, in Wilberforce v. Philp. It was 
a libel case, and Russell’s task was rendered peculiarly diffi¬ 
cult by the pretty, suppliant, mouse-like way of the 
plaintiff, who was accommodated with a seat on the Bench, 
in order that Mr. Justice Field, who was getting very deaf, 
might hear her evidence. She made the most of this posi¬ 
tion, and smiled and tromibled her way into the Judge's 
heart. Russell saw that he must make his exposure 
gradual, and this he did. MiBS Wilberforce’s attempts to 
edge her chair nearer and nearer to the judge, who seemed 
to like it, became to Russell the measure of his failure. 
He had to play the game with great care. When, at last, 
on the third reassembling of the Court, the judge waved 
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his head toward the young lady, sharply saying : “ Not so 
close, madam, inot so close,” Russell knew ti nt his time 
had come, and he pressed heir until her whole story was 
shown to be a fabrication. 

Lord Russell married in 1859, when his uphill fight in 
London was but begun. In that year his earnings were 
£117; in 1860 they were £261; in 1861, £441; and in 
1862, £1,016. In the following vear he made £1,089 ; in 
1864, £1,739; in 1866, £2,367 ; and in 1870, £4,230. In 
1874 he made no less than £10,800, being engaged in many 
election petitions ; and in the bust whole year of his prac¬ 
tice at the Bar (1893) he made £22,517. 

The Lord Chief Justice’s recreations were not Parnas¬ 
sian. His greatest pastime was horse-racing, of which 
he was an excellent judge. Cards he loved. He was happy 
at a dinner party and at a first-night at the theatre. The 
sort of play which pleased him best was a simple drama, 
founded upon some story of deep human interest.” He 
liked good, straight, clean talk, but an unclean story he 
would not tolerate. He was not a great reader, and his ac¬ 
quaintance -with current literature was sujierficial. Wish¬ 
ing to be civil to Mr. Stanley Weyman he said : “ My young 
people, Mr, Weyman, speak constantly of your books, and 
tell me I ought to read them. I have read your Primmer 
of Zenda with much pleasure.” He read Shakespeare, 
and thought the most perfect lines of poetry were those in 
the “ Merchant of Venice ”: “ Look how the floor of, 
heaven . . .” Moore’s Melodies he knew from boy¬ 

hood, when his mother had sung them in Ireland. Two 
books he always carried with him— Locke on the. Human 
U7iderstanding and the Imitatio Christi. Onoe, when ill 
at Leeds, he had, the Adventure* of Sherlock Holmes read 
to him. 

Of Lord Russell’s private life we have only glimpses, and 
those glimpses are discreet; and although again and 
again, in the course of the narrative, the reader has learned 
to see kindliness, generosity, and chivalry under a rough- 
manner and an apparently impatient mind, he will find yet 
deeper cause to respect Lord Russell’s character in the 
letter which he addressed to his daughter on her decision 
to take tho veil 

The Psychology of Battle. 

Words By an Eyewitness: The Struyyle in Natal. By 

“ Linesman.” (Blackwood. 6s.) 

“ Words by an eyewitness! You have there the words 
which a son of Adam, looking on the phenomenon itself, 
saw fittest for depicturing it.” These words of Carlyle’s 
are the note of this book, in which a certain large and 
simple interpretation of war as a death-struggle between 
two sets of men is ever present, giving it a position which, 
on the whole, is unique in the literature of the Boer War. 
“ Linesman ” is curious about the real Tommy Atkins and 
the real Boer, and about the true inwardness of fighting. 
He maintains that Tommy Atkins does not desire glory, and 
for our part we find less novelty in this proposition than 
he seems to anticipate we shall find in it. We never 
yet could detect in the mind of a returned British soldier 
the slightest recognition of glory, and we are quite pre¬ 
pared to hear that Tommy is an unconscious hero, who is 
“ prone to forget, with surprising quickness, deeds which 
live for ever in the minds’ of his compatriots at home.” 
“ Linesman ” adds: “ He is everything, in fact, that a 
soldier should be, save in one particular ; and it is difficult 
ns an Englishman not to secretly accord him yet- another 
good mark, when we learn that the missing virtue is cun¬ 
ning ! ” 

Of the private soldier’s coolness, “ Linesman ” gives 
many examples. The little camp affairs of tho moment, 
'ike the serving out of tea, are not disturbed by shell-fire ; 


and a man who thinks he is not receiving his full share 
maintains his grievance, and continues his grumbling even 
when his chances of ever drinking tea again are being 
awfully attacked. In the hottest hell of Colenso men 
were content with the ideas and jokes of Bird Cage 
Walk or Aldershot-. Here is an instance: ‘‘Farther on, 
when we had entered that spitting, humming zone of rifle- 
fire, the like of which no living soldier had ever before wit¬ 
nessed, a bullet skimmed along the top of a man s'head, 
just grazing the skin, and flicking off the hair in its course. 
Surely the time for a prayer, or even a shriek, if ever there 
were one. ‘ I’ve just had a free 'air-cut, mates ! ’ was the 
only observation heard by the officer who witnessed this 
ghastly jest of the Pale One.” That is admirably put. For 
it is the Pale One, of whom we all think of so vaguely and 
dreadfully, who is thus encountered. 

What of the corporate feeling of an army in action? On 
this point, too, “ Linesman ” has interesting words. The 
unanimitv of a mob we know, but “ Linesman ” says it is 
nothing to the unanimity of an army in which every man 
in tho fighting line “ is a moral sympieosometer in himself 
if he only knew it ... . The emotions which speed 

along a fighting-line come sometimes almost as a shock 
to oneself; they are so resistless, often so inexplicable and 
disconnected with the actual events in progress. But they 
come all the same, and come to all at once ; and a moment 
of joy, a week of gloom, to one is joj r or gloom to all. The 
general who can create this joy or dissipate this gloom has 
nothing to learn in his profession.” News, too, travels 
with inconceivable rapidity in the hour of crisis and knotted 
brows. Thus at Spion Kop : “ The grass is set on fire and 
burns furiously, and all over the battlefield, ns if sent by 
the telegraph-wire, runs the dreadful news that twenty 
wounded Boers are being immolated among the flames.” 
When the blood is cool, and the fight all to begin, very 
different conditions prevail, and ‘‘Linesman” notes the 
curious hesitation “ ns to which side is to say ‘ Good morn¬ 
ing ’ to the other first on any particular day, even though 
the situation is perfectly well-known to both.” 

There is no doubt that our author carried nn unusual 
temperament through the hot fights about tho Tugcla, and 
kept it in the weird muddy retreats, and in the nights of 
chill and sodden rearguard misery in which he bore his 
part. Temperate, humane, resolute to observe Man ns well 
ns to be an English officer with the^Boer for foe, he lifts 
tho whole subject; and one is struck by his ability to 
broaden all his conceptions of war without relaxing his 
grip on his sword-hilt. Ilis analysis of the Boer—whom 
he calls the most unclubbable man on earth—is patient, 
subtle, and, coming from a soldier, utterly modern. He 
thinks that the motives of the average fighting Boer have 
been a good deal misunderstood. That he desired conquest 
he does not believe: “the very notion of conquest, what 
it implies, and the advantages accruing from it, must 
necessarily bo absent from minds stunted by generations 
of the pettiest agricultural calculations, and inhabiting 
bodies which have existed upon the same mealie fields since 
they became bodies.” “ Linesman ” thinks that our aver¬ 
age Boer took the rifle simply because he was told to. 
‘‘ He is not a heroic scoundrel, but an oafish, solid, slow, 
and obedient underling, who does ‘ what he is told,’ and 
would not understand his Adelphi reputation if it were 
explained to him.” In short, in the Boer nation he sees a 
dull majority controlled by a smart minority which has 
manufactured its ambitions, and he looks for a not veiy 
difficult transference of allegiance. 

In a fine “ L’Envoi,” the writer considers more deeply 
the psychology and, as it were, the religion of war. Here is 
the spirit of Maeterlinck. Already, in an earlier chapter, 
he has told us that the memory of bygone battles renders 
a man moro thoughtful and analytic than any other ex¬ 
perience of life, and has made a good point; he .says 
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that one may see even in Napier’s great narrative “ how 
impossible it is for an eyewitness to describe the fights of 
civilised men without becoming dreamy and irrelevant.” 
In the following passage " Linesman ” pleads for the con¬ 
secration of certain words, the words which, standing for 
the inmost realities of war, are yet squandered over the 
newspapers and flung into casual paragraphs. Such a 
word, for example, as hero : 

Header, have you ever considered what it is to be 
(hail, to be so far as this jolly old world is concerned 
Nihil, out of it, no more than a memory ; to have loved 
company and now to be less intimate and companionable 
than the smoke curling up from your pipe; to have 
loved talk aiid beauty, and to be for ever silent and 
hideous ; to have loved thought, and to have become but 
a thought? (Tis but an ancient platitude, all this, but 
we are by conspiracy kissing platitudes to get what re¬ 
turn we may.) And more, have you considered what it 
is to be not only dead, but killed, casually and unim¬ 
portantly killed, cut off as the poor beetle that we tread 
upon, with as little diminution of anguish as he, because 
great poets have sung of the mischance? Why, it is as 
if our strong runner again were to vanish in midstride, or 
a tine singer after one glorious note ; it is as anything 
that is miserably ended in full and beautiful career, or 
but scarce begun, leaving behind the immense, because 
unmeasured, void of what it might have been. Thus all 
who go forth to meet the Pale Horseman in duty’s name 
are but a shade less than heroes, very nearly quite 
heroes if they face him unmoved, as many, not all, face 
him, answering stare with stare as dreadful, planting 
firm feet when he rushes, joying not over-loudly when 
he departs and fades, turned by a stronger Horseman 
than lumself, He who rides on the thunder, the Lord, 
and Omnipotent General of all hosts, living or dead. 

But would not the world do well to keep the order 
of “ heroism ” sacred to those whom the Pale One rides 
down, seeing in his sword-stroke the only accolade 
thereto, for, having fallen, they can do no more, neither 
with body nor spirit? Poor bodies, how low they lie; 
happy spirits, how high they Boar, both at the extremest 
end of all things ; should hot some extremest title of all 
be theirs, and what better, if not already too debased, 
than that of hero? 

We had marked many other passages for quotation, but 
must ]»erforce leave them. However, even slighter efforts 
to interpret these remarkable pages would have served: 
they speak for themselves. More, perhaps, than any other 
book which the struggle in South Africa has evoked, this 
record relates itself to the war not of to-day only but to 
the war of to-morrow—to all war between civilised nations. 


Mr. Lang on Tennyson. 

Alfred Tennyson. By Andrew Lang. (Blackwood. 2s. fid.) 

It is with faint expectation of .pleasure to come that one 
o]iens most laioks on Tennyson. The dish is so much 
better than the trimmings; and, moreover, it needs so 
little help to enjoy Tennyson! With a different relish, 
however, one approached the little volume in the series 
of “Modern English Waiters” which bears the name of 
Andrew Lang; and there is no disap|wintinent- Here, at 
any rate, is a book on Tennyson which one reads with 
pleasure. In the first place, Mr. Andrew Lang, if not a 

Tennyson, is himself a poet ;-that little more, and how 

much it is 1 when a poet is to be dealt with. 

You are easily able to discern Mr. Lang’s trained 
sense of poetio significance at the outset Anecdotes of 
the child Tennyson we have had often, with no apparent 
discrimination of what was salient in them. But Mr. Lang 
sifts them, and picks put unerringly the two or three 
which have a foreshadow of character. In Tennyson’s 
childish cry, “ I hear a voice that’s speaking in the wind,” 


in his early haunting .by the phrase, “Far, far away,” he 
peiceives the mystical nature-sense so strong in the man. 
At the age of eight the poet wrote a line: 

“With slaughterous sons of thunder rolled the flood,” 
which he thought amazingly fine, though “ great nonsense” 
to his mature judgment. “It was fine,” says Mr. Lang, 
with instant sensitiveness, and Mr. Lang is surely right. 
Meaning is not its strong point, but there is a power of 
movement very singular in such a child, and strikingly 
Tennysonian, as Mr. Lang again remarks. 

This swift sense of what tilings are noble and of good 
repute in poetry it is which enables Mr. Lang so success¬ 
fully to achieve the uneasy feat of reburnishing (so to 
speak) a great poet about whom) all the tilings have been 
said. His mere criticism is mostly excellent, and excel¬ 
lently illustrated. Once he gets the chance of making 
what will be to many of this day a novel point, as we 
confess it is to ,us, and seizes it with all his dialectic 
quickness. He shows beyond cavil that the teachings (if 
you can call anything so little -doginatio by so dogmatic 
a word) of In Memoriam are far from the mere echoes 
cf Tennyson’s day and contemporaries which a neglect of 
dates has allowed us to conclude them ; that the eminent 
teachers who harmonise with him had not begun to write 
when the .poem appeared. Especially, and with special 
forte of surprise, does he show this regarding the evolu¬ 
tionary stanzas of In Memoriam. They were written 
before Robert Chambers^ Vestiges of Creation was 
published, and long before Darwin, Huxley, and other 
ajxistles of evolution had begun to sound the trumpet. In 
regard to In Memoriam, Mr. Lang has done Tennyson 
important service altogether. 

Here, and again over the Idylls of the King, he 
crosses swords with Mr. Frederick Harrison, and his trick 
of fence was never more adroit. That Tennyson has belied 
the Arthurian epic by introducing a chivalry, a sense of 
conscience, a mildness of manners, and advancement of 
ethics in general foreign to his sources (ns Mr. Harrison 
asserts), he disproves utterly. His gaiety of fight, as he 
quotes text after text from Malory in Tennyson’s support, 
to the confounding of Mr. Harrison, is irresistible. His 
sly irony plays like autumn lightning. 

But if Mr. Lang is always interesting, his book is not 
ideal. He gives us, it must be confessed, a mere thread 
of biography. And there is a certain superficiality about 
the book which betrays the hand of the ready journalist. 
His praise is too unlimited. One cannot quarrel with it 
in any important particular, but one gets from him no 
glimpse of Tennyson’s defects or limitations. It is, 
perhaps, an important particular that he speaks of Tenny¬ 
son’s later work in the same strain of eulogy which lie 
employs with regard to the earlier work. One would 
think that “The Ring,” “Merlin and the Gleam,” “The 
Churchwarden and the Curate,” were still on the 
same plane with GSnone,” “ Ulysses,” or ' Love and Duty.” 
Even the “ Voyage of Maeldune,” one of the few- 
later poems which retains a likeness of the early 
splendour, lacks something of the absolute magic 
of the earlier work, but Mr. Lang would never 
lend you to think so. Even with regard to that earlier 
work, he has some curious indiscriminations of judgment. 
The “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington ” he calls 
“ a splendid heroic piece.” Yet it was surely a failure 
in its first form, and careful revision has failed to make it 
more than a poem, of lines and passages, craftsmanlike, 
but uninspired as a whole. Tennyson had the stately 
manner, but not the central furnace-fire required for the 
Ode ; and he felt this, for he never really essayed it again. 
Mr. Lang tells the reader that the Idylls are not (in his 
opinion) the crown of Tennyson’s work; but he is too busy 
in defending them against the excessive attack of Mr. 
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Frederick Harrison to let the reader know why and how 
they fall short of Tennyson’s greatest. 

Again, Mr. Lang’s allusiveness is somewhat exasperat- 
ingly in evidence. It deflects him into tags which are 
pur]x>seless, and, obiter dicta, which are superfluous and 
often aggressive. Having mentioned Jowett’s suggestion 
of poetical topics to Tennyson, he turns aside to discuss 
the Master of Bnlljol’s taste—or want of taste—in Burns, 
which 1ms nothing whatever to do with his advice to 
Tennyson. He cannot mention the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, but he inust tell us (in parenthesis) that Thackeray 
dropped his acquaintance with that novel after losing his 
hat in the Kelpie’s Flow. A well enough scrap of anec¬ 
dote, but what is it doing dans cette ga/ere? He cannot 
discuss the woman question (in itself an excrescence) A 
propos of The Princess , but he must fling in the reader’s 
fjtce the assertion that “two names exhaust tho roll of 
women of tho highest rank in letters—Sappho and Jane 
Austen.” It is an assertion needing an essay for its 
defence, and it is tossed out gaily in a popular book on 
Tennyson! The reader has full right to resent both the 
statement and the manner erf its presentment. 

Indeed, throughout the book Mr. Lang goes out of his 
way to rouse animosities. We sympathise, for instance, 
with his deftly ironical defence of Tennyson against the 
aggressively materialistic or agnostic critics who have 
attacked his principles, or the “Little Englanders” who 
dislike his politics. But was it necessary, is it even fair, 
to write as if the majority of younger critics belonged 
to this kind? There is, in fact, an acid assumption 
(implied, if not asserted) that Mr. Lang stands superiorly 
alone, the last of a school from which we have all degene¬ 
rated. And that does no good to Mr. Lang or his cause, 
with which we might otherwise have no quarrel. 


A Man of Empire. 

Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I., kc. By 
Francis Henry Skrine. (Longmans. 16s.) 

A merb recital of the heads of the life work of this great 
Anglo-Indian would devour our space. The direction of 
the Statistical Survey of India was perhaps his greatest task 
as a civil servant. But Sir William Wilson Hunter had 
the pen of a ready writer, and he made it the servant of his 
career. We will not attempt even a catalogue of his books, 
which are of the monumental order ; but lovers of Thackeray 
should remember that his Thackerays in India is tho 
repository of much interesting information alxrat the great 
novelist’s early years. With Mr. Kipling, too, Sir William 
Hunter came into interesting contact. He reviewed the 
third edition of Departmental Ditties in the Academy in 
1888, and this was the first English review that reached 
Mr. Kipling. The conclusion of this article is worth re¬ 
calling, for it suggests the life and interests of both men 
and the India they loved : 

Besides the silly little world that disports itself 
throughout most of these ditties, there is another Anglo- 
Indian world which, for high aim and a certain stead¬ 
fastness in effort after the personal interest in effort is 
well-nigh dead, has never had an equal in history. Some 
day a writer will arise—-perhaps the destined man—who 
will make that noble Anglo-Indian world known as it 
really is. It will then be seen by what a hard discipline 
of endurance our countrymen and countrywomen in India 
are trained to do England’s greatest work on the earth. . 
Of this realistic side of Anglo-Indian life Mr. Kipling 
also gives us glim uses. His serious poems seem to me 
the ones most full of promise. Taken as a whole, his 
work gives hope of a new literary star of no mean magni¬ 
tude arising in the East. 


Ten years later Sir William had seen the star rise and been 
satisfied. He writes to Mr. Kipling about a theme remote 
(apparently) from Indian life. He had been struck by the 
small size of the Atlantic fishing craft described by Mr. 
Kipling in Captains Courageous, and wrote to ask him for 
the actual dimensions and tonnage of these schooners, add¬ 
ing that they seemed to “throw valuable light on the 
achievements of English seamen from Cabot’s expedition 
in 1497 down to the establishment of the East Indian Com¬ 
pany in 1600.” A word about Hunter’s own magnum opus. 
The History of British Itulia. Few historical works of 
modern times present a nobler literary ambition. We 
reviewed the first volume in April, 1899 ; of the second 
Hunter lived to complete 323 pages. He knew the value 
of this work, and wrote to Sir George Birdwood : “ I have 
done a good piece of work in the History, and I know it. 
So let the world wag. Wha tever the reviewers may say or not 
say about, it now, those who really wish to learn the facts 
about India will find them there and there alone.” Although 
this biography is of the bulk that all too frequently makes 
us groan, it is but suitable to the spaciousness of Hunter’s 
life. He was a man of Empire. One curious fact we cull 
as we go: Green’s Shorter History killed a favourite 
scheme of Hunter’s to write a work on exactly similar lines. 


Other New Books. 

Widow Wiley, and Some Other Old Folk. By “Brown 

Linnet.” (Seeley. 6s.) 

This is a collection of sixteen rustic and industrial 
“ idylls.” The word is already old-fashioned, and the 
book, too, seems old-fashioned ; it is an essay in. a mode 
of yesterday. Yet, though the very name of idyll must 
be offensive to those who have suffered under the plague 
of sentimental exercises that- followed the proto or “Auld 
Lioht ” idyll, “ Brown Linnet’s ” book is not unattractive. 

It is simple, even artless, and quite free from any sort of 
affectation; it must be the frank, unmannered expression 
of a mind that observes and feels sincerely, if not with 
much originality or power. The records of the marriage 
of a bachelor of eighty with a widow of seventy odd, 
through the death of an old sow; of Mrs. Brown’s visit to 
ihe Manor House and her tea-drinking while the mistress, 
the Hon. Miss Hurst, lay under the sofa; of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the dame who kept the village shop ; of tho poetry 
and death of the “ miner poet,”—these utter trivialities, 
with others of the same kind, are set down with a oharming 
naivete, and—we must add—with a literary breeding, that 
almost redeem them from the sin of being negligible. 
What the book chiefly lacks is more force. And “Brown 
Linnet” seems able to achieve pathos only by means of an 
uno\'|M'oted death. In this matter she ranges herself with 
all the great army of tho idyllists : 

Never again would that childish laugh ring out over 
the fields, where the ox-eyed daisies were growing taller 
and taller in the grass—for Gladdy was going away— 
going away for good. 

The glow fell full upon old Johnnie’s face. He was 
smiling contentedly. 

They were together again. 

“Brown Linnet” is mistaken: that childish laugh will 
go on “ringing out” so long ns there is an author in the 
land who cannot distinguish between the true and the 
false pathos. As for that “ glow ” which invariably falls 
full on the dying faces of aged persons, surely it must by 
this time bring a cruel smile to the mouth of the least 
hnrdenod ! Such passages, so feebly invented, are blots on 
an otherwise agreeable volume. The photographic illustra¬ 
tions disclose an extraordinary ingenuity on the part of 
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the photographer, and they are good example® of camera¬ 
work. We hare, however, an instinctive objection to them. 
The camera cannot lie, but the subjects of the camera can 
lie, and these pictures, in their woodenness and artificiality, 
give the lie to life. 


Fancy Free. By Eden Phillpotts. (Methuen. 6s.) 

We are sorry to have to say that Mr. Phillpotts’ fall 
below his true level, in tlie pages of this book, is prodigious. 
As in turning it over wo think on the one hand' of the 
patient, sincere work of his Children of the Mist, and on 
the other of the light, debonair humour of The Human 
Boy, we find ourselves wondering, by the light of the ordi¬ 
nary artistic conscience, how competent and serious authors 
in full career come to permit unequal medleys, dating from 
outgrown periods, to be put forth. Can it be the influence 
of the agent, against which Mr. Heinemann, speaking in 
the interests of Literature, has been inveighing? The 
question of expediency alone should deter them. Here is 
Mr. Phillpotts, who is just taking a high place among 
English novelists, and also among humorists, asking his 
readers to welcome a miscellany of old exercises in the 
New Humour, over which, with the best feeling towards 
their author, we have been unable to beat up the faintest 
smile. 


From Cyprus to Zanzibar. By Edward Vizetelly. 

(Pearson.) 

Those who have read Mr. A. H. Beaman’s Twenty Tears 
in the Near East will find much that is familiar in this 
volume of the veteran journalist, Mr. Edward Vizetelly; 
but they will find it all freshly told, and will see it through 
the spectacles of another individuality. Mr. Vizetelly was 
in Athens when he learned, in 1878, that Cyprus had been 
added to the British Empire, and he at once joined the 
rush to the island. He met with many queer adventures 
there, which he tells with much humour. Having exhausted 
the resources of Cyprus, Mr. Vizetelly then went on to 
Egypt, “the land of miracles,” in February, 1882, arriving 
just in time to be in the thick of the Arabi Pasha move¬ 
ment. Here he saw everything, and describes the events 
of those stirring times in cheery and unconventional style. 
After they had settled down, Mr. Vizetelly joined Mr. A. H. 
Beaman on the Times of Egypt, and later on had an un¬ 
pleasant experience over a libel action, which resulted in 
imprisonment. However, he prosecuted his enemy for 
perjury, and gained a verdict. His best adventure was 
with Mr. James Gordon Bennett, for whom he went as 
special correspondent to Zanzibar, to meet Stanley return¬ 
ing from his great expedition. He successfully carried out 
his mission for the New York Herald, and presented 
Stanley with an American flag, his efforts being rewarded 
with £2,000 from Mr. Bennett. The book gives one the 
impression of having been written at top speed. Tho 
English is rather slovenly; and there are anecdotes of 
persons conneoted with the Nenr East which it would have 
been in better taste to have omitted. But Mr. Vizetelly is 
no respecter of persons; he seems to have been always 
more or less “ agin the Government,” and to have a happy 
knack of falling in and out of ndventures. 


Nearly Revert hundred years have rolled by since Mr. 
John Iwvn, of Stinking Lane, in the parish of St. Nicholas 
Shambles, gave a property in that salubrious neighbour¬ 
hood to the first party of Franciscans who settled in the 
City of London. The Grey Friars monastery grew in 
wealth and unlikeness to the ways and aims of St. Francis, 
was despoiled by Henry VIII., became a City hospital for 
foundlings, and finally, in 1552, a school filled with waifs of 
the streets, of whom we read that many “dyed do.vne 
righte” when taken from their native dunghills into “ swete 


and cleane keping.” Charles Lamb, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, 
and the rest came to the school—no other than Christ’s 
Hospital—later; and now the Bluecoat School is mov¬ 
ing to Horsham, and the old buildings are likely to come 
down or be absorbed in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The 
famous Newgate Street railings will be a memory, and & 
brag of our latter years. Now the rest of the chronicles 
of Christ’s Hospital, are they not written in Annals of 
Christ's Hospital, by Mr. E. H.-Pearce (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

-—a well-compiled and well-illustrated record 1 

The wild red deer hunting of Somersetshire and Devon 
is a world of its own, full of moor-craft and wood-craft and 
local lore. It is the subject of Mr. Philip Evered’s admir¬ 
ably-illustrated volume, Stan Hunting with the Devon and 
Somerset, 1887-1901 (Chatto). You need not be a 
follower of these hunts, or have ever seen an antlered 
deer pounding over Dunkery, to enjoy these pages, in which 
the breeze and the heather and the warmth of rocks and 
the music of hounds are recalled. “ They are off over the 
Holnicote Vale, by way of Luccombe Mill and Blackford,” 
and so on by places like Up Manor Allotment, Kittucks, 
and Sweetworthy Coombe. It is inspiring to hear of 
certain great deer that for years have defied the huntsman, 
like the great Nott stag of Dunkery, or the switch-horned 
stag of Haddon, or the old one-homed stag that still roams 
Dunkery. The huntsmen, too—men like Huxtable, of the 
Devon and Somerset, and old Jim Wensley, the harbourer 
—are interesting. 

We recently referred to the kind of bookseller’s assis¬ 
tant who, when asked for Pepys's Diary, will reply : “ Sorry, 
we don’t stock that, sir, but we have Letts's.” This, how¬ 
ever, - is the season when the real catastrophe is to be 
offered Pepys's Diary in lieu of the ever-punctual and 
useful Letts's. We have received our usual generous batch 
of diaries for 1902 from this firm, which, it is no secret, 
is Messrs. Cassell. For scribbling and business purposes 
the Rough Diaries No. 31 and 33, with their interleaving . 
of blotting paper, are all that can be desired. For private 
or literary purposes commend us to the veldt-like expanses 
of Letts's No. 1, although the octavo No. 9 will meet most 
people’s requirements. Some very good leather pocket 
diaries, with the usual postal and other information, com¬ 
plete the batch. Firm binding and good all-round work¬ 
manship continue to be the features of these indispensable 
diaries. 

Photograms of the Year 1901 (Dawbarn and Ward) is 
an interesting record for the ever-growing photographic 
publio. It shows by scores of examples how photographic 
artists are seeking to produce the effects of manual art, even 
the subtlest. Titles like “When the Gloamin’ Fa’s,” “Day 
Dreams,” and “ In and In and Out, Turn and Turn About,” 
almost persuade us that we are giving up our umbrella at 
Burlington House. The volume is not without literary in¬ 
terest, for it contains the portrait of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
which helped to inspire his recent rhapsody on the Sun 
as an artist, at the expense of bunglers like Rembrandt and 
Velasquez. A fine portrait it is, we admit, but we notice 
that the Sun is frequently glad to work “ after ” Mr. 
Lender, Mr. MncWhirter, Mesdag, and the Glasgow im¬ 
pressionists. 

Among new editions we have received Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
The Great Boer War (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d.), of which, says 
the author, "there is hardly a page which has not been 
worked over.” Mr. Lane begins his issue of Anthony 
Trollope’s novels with Doctor Thorne (2s. net). The size 
is “ pocket,” and the print excellent. Students of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels should not overlook the really excellent 
pocket edition now being issued by Messrs. Constable. 
The volumes are almost magically light and thin, yet the 
paper has substance and the type is excellent. The novels 
will make fifteen volumes, and these are issued at 2s. 6d. 
net each in cloth, or 3s. 6d. net in limp leather. 
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Fiction. 

Seven Books for the Home, and Another. 

The Marriage of Laurentia. By Marie Haultmont. 

(Sands & Co.) 

2 he Awakening of Helena Thorne. By Rentoul Esler. 

(S. W. Partridge.) 

The fortune of Christina M'Nah. By S. Macuaughton. 

(Methuen.) 

T’ Bacca Queen. By T. Wilson Wilson. (Arnold.) 

Ivy Cardew. By Perrington Prinmn. (Jarrold <fe Sons.) 
Sylvia's Ambition. By Adeline Sergeant. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 

Flower and Thorn. By Beatrieo Whitby. (Hurst & 

Blackett.) 

This batch of stories is essentially the kind of fiction 
serviceable at the present time of year. Moreover, 
these are the kind of books wanted by a large class 
of people, the people who may be said practically to 
devour light literature, and to whom quantity must, in 
consequence, be almost the supreme necessity. To the 
inveterate novel reader any one of them w'ould be a 
welcome present, while they fill besides a gap that grows 
enormously as fiction becomes more and more a medium 
of many things besides a wholesome story, relying for its 
successful sale mainly upon tlie popularity of its plot. 

Frankly, these are novels for the unlit erary, a fact which 
does not prevent them, however, from being perfectly 
readable and interesting. They ,are not the best, but it 
is incontestable that to a great number they will be infi¬ 
nitely lew difficult to digest than a literature with more 
elaborate intentions. The Marriage of Laurentia, Ivy 
Cardew, The Awakening of Helena Thorpe, Flower and 
Thorn, and The Fortune of Christina M’Nah, are all 
novels to give confidently to the young person. In saying 
this it is by no means implied that they aro only suitable 
to the young person, but that they have all pleasant, 
cheerful plots, and are not concerned with the more ques¬ 
tionable side of existence and humanity. The young girl 
marrying the rich and desirable husband for the sake of 
an impoverished family, and, after various tribulations, 
finding the desirable affection in the choice made, is the 
theme of both Laurentia’s Marriage and The Awakening 
of Helena Thorpe, and no plot is more popular among a 
certain class of readers. In life, it is possibly more 
frequent to marry the desirable husband from a personal 
hankering after riches than as victim to the importunities 
of distressing relatives; but, if the psycliology might be 
more relentlessly human, the oliarm of the heroine would 
he sensibly less, and the glowing love scene at the end 
probably unattainable. Ivy Cardew, the account of a 
lonely child’s affection for a man eighteen years her 
senior, whom she subsequently marries, possesses much 
the same atmosphere. A slight vulgarity of tone offends 
here and there, but, on the whole, the story is pleasant 
enough, and entirely devoid of harrowing incidents. 1” 
Bacca Queen and Sylvia’s Ambition are, to a certain 
extent, in a different class. In these, unrighteousness is 
touched upon, though, on the w'hole, slightly and un¬ 
obtrusively. There is no condonement of the sinner, 
moreover, and the deserving heroines are made happy in 
both. Flower and Thorn deals principally with the diffi¬ 
culties of the early years of married life. Here the subject 
itself is almost congested with possibilities. Nothing is 
more virgin ground to interesting treatment than the days 
subsequent to the marriage service. Miss Whitby’s new 
novel, however, is not a study in unrelaxing realism. It 
is an account of the more trivial domestic disillusions, 
and flows over an undercurrent of encouraging optimism. 


Of them all, perhaps The Fortune of Christina M’Nab 
is the best reading. The story has both shrewdness and 
humour, and shows more direct observation than any of 
the previous volumes. Some of the character sketches— 
that of Mrs. Welkes for one—are excellent, and the per¬ 
sonality of Christina herself is fairly convincing. Her 
visits among the aristocracy, for the double purposes of 
learning how to become a lady and of marrying a lord, 
provide some amusing writing. 

Taking these volumes en masse, however, they may be 
said to float well above any turbid revelations. The theory 
that all modern novels are unfit for family reading should 
be pleasantly loosened by them. Here are seven new 
novels, and all are free from the muddy darknesses at the 
depths, and possessed of an optimistic undercurrent too 
rarely found in fiction. 


A Modern Antaeus. By the Writer of An Englishwoman’s 

Love-letters. (Murray. 6s.) 

Tliat the “writer” of the E.L-L. (one is obliged to 
invent an abbreviation) could put a story neatly together 
we know-, and also that he could be sentimental prettily, 
and handle a metaphor with the cleverest neo-Mereditliian 
of them all. This novel carries us no further than his 
first effort. It is precisely the book one would have pre¬ 
dicted from him. The very chapter-headings proclaim the 
writer’s limitations: 


“Showing that out of a mare’s nest may spring night¬ 
mare.” 

“Arboreal Childhood.” 

“ Tristram’s heart has its growing-pains.” 

“ Animus drops to earth.” 

The book is so obviously inspired by Meredith, and the 
hero so obviously drawni from the young man whom Adrian 
Harley patronised, that it would have been no shock to 
find a chapter headed : 

“ Crisis in the apple-disease.” 

“ The reader will by this time bo perceiving that what is 
to be told here is history and not fiction.” So begins the 
fifth chapter (doubtless the “ writer ” had the E.L-L. in 
mind). But the fact is that the story is essentially con¬ 
ventional. A whole generation of novel-readers are ac¬ 
quainted with the Tristram Gavneys of fiction, those 
naughty boys so wise and strange as ohildren, who grow up 
a sorrow to their misunderstanding parents, and then die 
off, like boy-sopranos in drawing-room ballads, in the last 
chapter but one. Fifty episodes proclaim the precise 
character of the youth. Here is one : 

“ I’m not tired,” said Tristram, “ I went to sleep in 
the cart.” But he went and curled himself down on the 
coat. One of his queer instincts was to judgo of people 
with whom lie wished to make friends by the smell of 
their raiment. Before altogether trusting him lie wished 
to know what sort of smell this new acquaintance carried 
about with him. A very brief sniff approved to his 
judgment the man he had to deal with: the coat actually 
bore tlie scent of lavender. 

A dainty touch, but surely those two “ went-s ” at the 
beginning reveal an oversight on the part of the fastidious 
“ writer.” The following is an exaniple of the “ writer’s ” 
ingenuity:—“ Young life picking out its five-fingered 
exercises sounds monotonous when heard without inter¬ 
mission ; only now and then does accented experience 
break in on the routine. Then the exercise changes and 
becomes a sort of time; out of it the gods get humorous 
promptings of what troubles their puppet is likely to be 
in hereafter, and, having heard, set the callow tunes ter 
back again to his stiff digital drill.” 

On the whole, a bon-bon. 
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Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

The First Men in tub Moon. Bt H. G. Wells. 

With pictures, which are quite as wonderful as the ad¬ 
ventures of the travellers. One of them is marooned on the 
moon. This holiday flight of Mr. Wells’s imagination 
appeared in the pages of the Strand Magazine. Chapter 
III. is “The Building of the Sphere,” Chapter VI. is “The 
Landing on the Moon,” and in Chapter XXIV. we find 
this: “Of the condition of the moon sexes, marrying and 
giving in marriage, and of birth and so forth among the 
Selenites, I have as yet been able to learn but little. I 
am of opinion that, as with the ants and bees, there is a 
large majority of the members in this community of the 
neuter sex.” (Newnes. Cs.) 

Stories in the Dark. Bt Barry Pain. 

Ten studies in the grotesque and the terrible. There are 
books—-too many of them indeed—warranted to cure 
insomnia. Given the right nervouB temperament in the 
reader these condensed and inexplicable horrors should 
ensure it. “The Undying Thing,” “The Gray Cat,” “The 
Green Light” are some of them. (Grant Richards. Is.) 

The Firebrand. By S. R. Crockett. 

Those who like Mr. Crockett’s robustious manner of 
telling a story, his “midnoon” style, his damsels in dis¬ 
tress or in trousers, and his method of flicking a character 
in your face, will like The Firebrand. His is not the good 
old way of gently introducing a character. No! Mr. 
Crockett begins “ right there,” like this : “ Ramon Garcia, 
called El Sarria, lay crouched like a wild beast. And he 
was a wild beast. Yet he smiled as he blinked into the 
midnoon heat, under his shaggy brows, from his den 
beneath the great rock of limestone that shadowed him.” 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Sons of the Sword. By Margaret L. Woods. 

A Romance of the Peninsular War. “The young man 
smiled insolently.” “ To what, then, do you pretend, Made¬ 
moiselle?” ... “I pretend, Monsieur le Colonel, to 
nothing in the world, except some personal tastes! ” 
“ There was a silence in the room : only the stiff plastron of 
gold on the soldier’s strong chest crackled a little.” “ And, 
I do not suit, then?” (Heinenmnn. 6s.) 

Foma Gordybbff. By Maxim Gorky. 

Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
There are two frontispieces to the volume: one a portrait 
of the author, whose pseudonym, we are informed, signifies 
“ the bitter one ”; the other a photograph of “ Nizhni 
Novgorod and the Volga.” The story, which is realistic, 
is about the merchant class in Eastern Russia, who make 
their living on the Volga. The author, who is becoming 
known in this country, has been in turn shoemaker, pedlar, 
painter, dock-hand, baker and tramp. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

The Tory Lover. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Historical, introducing Paul Jones, and mainly con¬ 
cerned with the voyages of tlio “ Ranger.” Captain Paul 
Jones “ might have shipped his crew on the river many 
times over. The wise of teaching England to let the 
colonies alone was not spoken of with such bold certainty 
ns at first, and some late offences were believed to be best 
revenged by such a voyage as the 1 Ranger’ was about to 
make.” A portrait of Mary Hamilton is given as frontis¬ 
piece. (Smith, Elder <St Co. 6s.) 

Christopher Deane. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 

“ A character study at school and college.” Christopher 
Deane was “ the hope of the family.” After two years at 


the Market Atherstone Grammar School, he went to Win¬ 
chester, thence to Cambridge. Tlio story is told by his 
friend, who remarks at ,tbe «nd of the book: “ It is now 
some seven years since I saw Deane off on his voyage. A 
good deal has happened in that time, to both of us. He 
has seen life—and death—in the Soudan, where he acted 
as correspondent during the late oampaign.” (Elkin 
Matthews. 6s.) 


Concerning Some Fools and 

Their Folly. By Newton Sanders. 

A modern story-slight and mild, with a Great Thought 
at the beginning of each chapter, and, on the title-page, 
this: 

I want the moon, the silver moon. . . . 

Only when dying, man ceases sighing, 

For that moon. 

Kitty Crofton was “young, charming, and very daintily 
dressed in some kind of pink fluffiness.” Kitty’s hat blew 
off. The Rev. Peter Winch “gallantly leaped into the 
stream, rescued the hat, and, wading to the bank, handed 
it to its fair owner.” (Sands. 6s.) 

The Proving of Priscilla. By Louie Bennett. 

Mainly concerned with Priscilla. The first chapter is 
devoted to her childhood, and includes some extracts from 
her diary. On page 54 Priscilla and John Lennox are 
married, and the “ proving of Priscilla begins.” A well- 
told story : those who like to be entertained by the domes¬ 
tic troubles of others will like the book. The motto on the 
title-page is Browning’s “ I go to prove my soul, &e.” 
(Harpers. 6s.) 

The End of an Epoch. By A. Lincoln Green. 

“Being the personal narrative of Adam Godwin, the 
Survivor.” Says the narrator—“ I have shrunk so many 
times from attempting to write an account of the last ten 
years that I doubt, even now, whether I shall have the 
resolution to complete it. At best it can only be a lame and 
feeble story, for the task of preparing a fitting record of the 
Calamity which overwhelmed mankind soon after the close 
of the Victorian era is wholly beyond my power.” The 
Calamity was the Great Epidemic that swept over the 
surface of the world “ like the huge shadow of an eclipse.” 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


The Idealist. By Grove Johnson. 

The cover shows the Idealist gazing, in a rapt attitude, 
at a piece of sculpture placed against a green curtain. The 
story opens in the Junior Common Room, where the occu¬ 
pants had assembled “ for the last debate of the season.” 
The subject was—“ Whether, in the opinion of this House, 
has Science or Art the greater influence upon Religion?” 
(Greening. 6s.) 

The Fall of Lord Paddockslea. By Lionel Langton. 

A presentment of modern polities and political society, 
“ dealing, under thinly-veiled disguises, with many of the 
leading personages of the day.” It begins : “ George Stuke- 
ley and Robert Forties were Liberal members of Parliament, 
but not of the conventional type—neither coal-owners, 
cotton spinners, stockbrokers, company promoters, nor 
merchants of tea, butter, or soap. . . . They were 

young country gentlemen of easy fortune, belonging to 
Whig families of some historical repute.” (Heinemann. 6s.) 


We have also received War to the Knife (new edition), 
by Rolf Boldrewood (Macmillan, 6s.) ; An Is/azid Inter¬ 
lude, by John Amity (Long) ; Forbidden Paths, by Marcus 
Reay (Long ); Shrouded In Mystery, by the Misses Stred- 
dcr (Drane) ; The Dropping of an H., by Ina Garvey 
(Drane); The King's Guide, by Naunton Covertside. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 
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The Richardson Revival. 

Is Life Long Enough ? 

There are signs that Samuel Richardson, who was com¬ 
pared by his contemporaries with Moses, Homer, Euripides, 
Sophocles, and even with the Deity, is once more to enjoy 
a “vogue”: which is to say that his novels, charmingly 
printed and illustrated, will he bought even if they are not 
read. And we do not think that they will bo rend, beyond 
the respective first volumes of each novel. Richardson is 
not for the wireless age—an age which, since it has found 
itself unable to appreciate the great realists of the nine¬ 
teenth century, will surely fail to appreciate the greatest 
realist of the eighteenth, disadvantaged as he is by gro¬ 
tesque mannerisms and iui almost infinite tedium. Richard¬ 
son is not dead; never will be. On the other hand, he is 
not alive, as Defoe and Fielding are kiekingly alive. He 
is in the intermediate and unsatisfactory state of being 
“ taken for granted.” The fault is partly his own and 
partly that of Time, an agency responsible for cjuite 
as much injustice as justice. Richardson so intimately 
belonged to his century that no other century could hope 
fully to possess him. In the days when it was a ease of 
Homer and Richardson (with Shakspere somewhere at the 
foot of this dual throne), Richardson's novels were read 
aloud in the family circle. At the pathetic passages the 
hearers would retire to their rooms to weep, and the read¬ 
ing was continued after they had regained command of 
themselves. We laugh at that; we must. We laugh also 
when we remember that Richardson, after fifty years of 
respectable and lucrative trading, began to write Pamela, 
not in the least at the bidding of a creative impulse, but 
upon the suggestion of two enterprising booksellers who 
wanted "a volume of familiar letters as patterns for illite¬ 
rate country writers.” Pamela is shorter than Clarissa , 
but it is as long as The Eternal ('it//, and Richardson com¬ 
posed it from end to end—a quarter of a million words—• 
in exactly two months. The whole circumstances of its 
production, and all its superficial characteristics, are 
against its acceptance by a public which has been forced 
by a dynasty of proud and self-conscious artists to regard 
the novel as a separate and highly specialised craft. Great 
novels, we say to our cultured selves, are not written so. 
Barring miracles, they certainly are not; and miracles have 
long since been disposed of. Nevertheless, if only we 
could recognise it, Richardson was a miracle—perhaps the 
supreme miracle of English fiction. Decidedly no writer 
was ever such an artist sans le sarnir. Imagine the result 
of a dialogue Ixttween de Maupassant and Richardson on 
the art of fiction! It would bo too funny! Yet we doubt 
whether any novel in English conforms more perfectly to 
the ideals which vitalise Cue Vie, that relentless tragedy' 
of a woman, than Clarissa, that equally relentless tragedy 
of a woman. We doubt whether any two novels are more 
at one in their inmost spirit than these two. 

And here we shall try to show that Richardson, despite 
his comical limitations, carried the naturalistic conception 


of the novel higher than it had ever been carried before, 
and left it high and dry at a point which no one in 
England succeeded in touching for more than a hundred 
years. Defoe was the first English novelist, in the modern 
sense of the term novelist; and although his greatest work, 
Robinson Crusoe, is a romance and therefore not natural¬ 
istic, he was in the main a naturalistic writer. Moll 
Flanders is an example of an absolutely naturalistic novel. 
In that admirable tale, no concessions are made to senti¬ 
mentality. It is Life, rendered shapely', but otherwise 
untam[>ered with. What, then, is the difference between 
Moll Flanders, the record of a courtesan, and say, de Gon- 
court's La Fille Elisa, the record of a courtesan? The 
difference is almost solely one of poignancy'. We repeat 
that word—poignancy. One may read Moll Flanders un¬ 
moved, but not La Fille Elisa. Defoe realises his scenes 
with unerring accuracy of psychological and documentary 
detail, but he is not passionate; he does not make you feel 
that he feels; his detached and imperturbable coldness 
resembles that of the old chroniclers. He, in fact, 
chronicles; he sets down; he is intellectual rather than 
sensuous. He achieves none of that sympathetic Rnd 
personal coloration which is the mark of La Fille Elisa, 
and of the distressing close of Une Vie. In other words, 
he is never pathetic. At that time pathos, in fiction, had, 
wc think, only been compassed in verse. Swift, master 
of irony, made no attempt after either naturalism or sea- 
suousness. Next came Richardson, who, at his first effort, 
failed. Pamela may have passages of pathos, but it is 
not consistently naturalistic. The sub-title, Or Virtue 
Rewarded, puts it instantly among the novels in which 
truth is sacrificed to moral or immoral purpose. We are all 
aware, as Richardson’s contemporary renders must have 
been aware, that the figure of the virtuous and high-minded 
waiting-maid, who, by her excellent and sweet fortitude, 
turned an unscrupulous rake into an exemplary husband, 
is not drawn from life itself. After Pamela, Richardson 
imbibed through Addison the Aristotelian principles of 
dramatic art, and he made a new beginning. At the age 
of fifty-five, the printer, marvellously flowering like the 
giant cactus that flowers once in a generation, developed 
into the artist. To blossom so is sheer and mighty genius, 
and only on the hypothesis of transcendent genius can the 
brief phenomena of Richardson’s artistic career be ex¬ 
plained. There is nothing about virtue 'rewarded in 
Clarissa, and everything about virtue unrewarded. It is 
The History of a Young Lady: comprehending the most 
important concerns of private life; and jiartirularly 
shewing the distresses that may attend the misconduct both, 
of Parents anti -Children in relation to Marriage. This, 
in fact, is life, without sugar and cream, or any nonsense 
whatever. Richardson has been called sentimental, but, 
for our part, we have found no sentimentality' in Clarissa. 
But we have found, side by side with grandeur and nobility, 
side by side with humour and wit, a naturalism as un¬ 
flinching, complete, and exact, and a sensuous pathos as 
beautiful and moving, as any that the nineteenth century 
can show. This is high praise, even for Richardson, but 
it can be substantiated.' For naturalism and unsenti¬ 
mentality - see the character-drawing everywhere. For 
realism of the Zolaesque sort, see the unmatched narration 
of Clarissa’s adventures under Mrs. Sinclair. For wit and 
humour see, amongst others, the earlier letters of Miss 
Howe. For sensuous pathos, read this fragment of an 
interview between Clarissa and her mother. 

You know, my dear, what I every day forego, and 
undergo, for the sake of peace. Your papa is a very good 
man, and means well ; but he will not be controuled ; 
nor yet persuaded. You have sometimes seemed to pity 
me, that I am obliged to give up every point. Poor man ! 
his reputation the less for it: mine., the greater: Yet 
would I not have this credit, if I could help thvaHso -dear 
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a rate to him and to myself. You are a dutiful, prudent, 
and a wise child, she was pleased to say, in Hope, no 
doubt, to make me so ; you would not add, I am sure, to 
my trouble: You would not wilfully break that peace 
which costs your Mother so much to preserve. Obedience 
is better than sacrifice. O my Clary Harlowe, rejoice my 
heart, by telling me I have apprehended too much! I 
see your concern! I see your perplexity! I Bee your 
conflict [loosing her arm, and rising, not willing I should 
see how much she herself was affected]. I will leave you 
for a moment—Answer me not—[For I was essaying to 
speak, and had, as soon as she took her cheek from 
mine, dropt down on my knees, my hands clasped, and 
lifted up in a supplicating manner]. I am not prepared 
for your irresistible expostulation, she was pleased to 
say. I will leave you to recollection.: And I charge you, 
on my blessing, that all this my truly maternal tenderness 
be not thrown away upon you. 

And then she withdrew into the noxt apartment, 
wiping her eyes as she went from me ; as mine over¬ 
flowed ; my heart taking in the whole compass of her 
meaning. 

It is in such, passages, and possibly only in such, that 
Richardson rises superior to Defoe at Defoe’s best. But 
Richardson could not live up to Clarissa. In Grandisnn 
he fell away. Clarissa had been too true. The villain 
was so exasperatingly human that women loved him as they 
loved rakes in real life. This could not be countenanced, 
and Richardson pattern of virtue, wrestled with Richardson 
the artist and defeated him. Sir Charles Grandison is 
nearly as inhuman as the heir of Redcliffe. 

Still, the naturalistic and sensuous novel had been 
accomplished. Fielding never accomplished it. Joseph 
Andrews was so far from naturalism as to be a confessed 
parody of Pamela. Jonathan Wild was another instance 
of the subordination of naturalism to satire. Tom Jones, 
immortal, is frequently caricature, and truth in it is often 
sacrificed to diversion. Amelia belongs to a more serious 
order of naturalistic art, but it is spoilt by the strained 
happy ending, just as Far from the Madding Crowd is so 
spoilt. In stating these obvious facts, we have no wish to 
exalt Richardson over Fielding ; we consider Fielding to bo 
the greater man; we merely assert that Richardson ex¬ 
celled in naturalistic art. There remained only one thing 
to be done for the novel, and Scott did it: he showed man 
amid the influences of inanimate nature. But Scott knew 
nothing of naturalism. Thackeray has been held to be a 
realist. But was he? Were any of the mid-Victorian 
novelists realistic in the Richardsonian sense? We know 
that in the main they were not. And an examination of all 
their great works will reveal spots upon which we can put 
a finger, and say, “ Here truth to life was sacrificed to senti¬ 
mentality or to the desire to ‘ round off ’ a story.” The 
proof that austere naturalism, had waned away is the fact 
that when Flaubert wrote Madame Bovary the book was 
accepted as something quite new in the art of fiction. Yet 
the newness of it was exactly as old as Clarissa. 

We have not touched on the dark, the tedious side of 
Richardson's fiction. The makers of the coming vogue will 
soon enough discover that for themselves. We picture 
the courageous attack about to be made on Richardson 
by the average cultured reader. That reader will choose 
Clarissa, of course, and, braced and firm 1 , he will com¬ 
mence the perusal. In the first fifty pages he will probably 
be beaten off with great loss. But he will return to the 
charge and have his reward. He will be amazed and 
delighted by the truth, the power, and the beauty of this 
new author. Occasional longueurs will not terrify him. 
He will discover Richardson to his friends, and preach it 
abroad that Richardson was the greatest novelist that 
ever lived. . . . And then, perhaps about the fiftieth 

letter, he will stop suddenly and meditate, like a boy in 
the middle of a feast of unlimited cake. The longueurs 
will seem to be more frequent, though they are not so. 
The monotony, the narrow view, the appalling unity of 


theme, the unremitting pietism, the vast masses of trivi¬ 
ality, will present themselves to him in a sinister and dread¬ 
ful light. He will perceive that he has journeyed through 
one-eighth of the entire work. His fancy will conjure up 
an awful vision of the remaining seven-eighths. He will 
put the first volume down, and for some weeks will feel 
ashamed at his cowardice in not taking up the second. At 
length he will recover 'his good opinion of himself, and 
will jauntily remark, as he glancee at a certain shelf, 
“ No! Life is too short 1 ” 


Things Seen. 

The Bookseller. 

“You see,” said the lady with the jewels and furs and 
presence, “ we’ve taken a new ’ouse, and we’re fitting up a 
library. Sir Isaac, that’s my husband, has bee®, measuring 
the space, and we want sixty feet of books.” I put down 
the First Edition of Lavengro —priced, to my regret, at two 
guineas—and glanced at my friend the bookseller. He wore 
his most blameless expression. “Quite so, Madam,” he 
answered. “ I quite understand. You would like to see some 
handsome sets, that are used more particularly for that 
purpose ? ” “ Big books with nice bindings,” she assented. 

“ Exactly so, Madam,” he said, with becoming gravity, 
though, as his eye wandered over in my direction, I could 
perceive the slightest of twinkles in it. Thereupon I 
watched with interest, keeping one eye on the pair and the 
other on the International Library of Famous Literature, 
which stood in an imposing row just behind them. As I 
expected, he turned round sharply and pointed to it. 
“ This is a favourite set,” he explained : “ it has been men¬ 
tioned favourably in all the leading papers.” She looked 
at the handsome binding with approval, and said, “ Yes, 
that will do nicely for a start.” Then her natural genius 
asserted itself, and she pounced on—no, indicated-—two 
large books bound in brown calf with very gilt edges. 
“ What are those ? ” she asked. “ Dictionaries,” he said : 

“ very useful books.” He displayed one ; it bore the arms 
of—but no, I will not name the school. Suffice it to say 
that it had all the attributes of a school prize, being in fact 
a Liddell and Scott; the other had the same characteris¬ 
tics, and was a Lewis and Short. “ A gentleman who was 
in here the other day,” he said, without a blush, “ thought 
they might be the arms of Queen Elizabeth.” This was 
enough, and the lady decided to have the volumes at once. 
Then ensued a wild scene of bibliographical extravagance. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica, Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
a complete set of Ruskin’s works on large paper, 
the library edition of Burton’s Arabian Nights, enough 
volumes of Bohn’s helpful library to fill a good-sized book¬ 
case—nothing came amiss to her; and when finally she 
agreed to pay a large sum for .the volumes of Punch com¬ 
plete from the beginning, I felt that I had been present at 
a function. 

“A good customer?” I suggested, when she had gone. 
The Bookseller permitted himself to smile at last. “ Well, 
yes,” he said. “ If it wasn’t for such customers our trade 
would be in a bad way. It’s the ignorant and omnivorous 
who make bookselling at all possible.” 


The Return. 

I was seated in the train at Southampton when they 
jumped into the Carriage, with rugs and kit-bags. Their 
sunburnt faces, their khaki uniforms, their air of fresh¬ 
ness announced them to be officers just back from the 
war. Indeed, the steamer had but a little while ago 
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touched port, and they had caught the train at a gallop. 
Of the two soldiers, one was middle-aged, with a beard; 
the other was young, with an alert moustache, and they 
had one desire in common—to read newspapers. They had 
swept the bookstall. Each was laden with papers, and 
before the train had started they had begun to read. The 
bearded man read gluttonously. His eyes went steadily 
down the columns. What he read did not apparently 
signify. It was news of sorts—that was enough The 
younger man’s attention wandered occasionally, and when 
he looked from the window ho always made some enthu¬ 
siastic remark, such as : “ What colours you get in England! 
By gad! look at those autumn tints! ” or, That’s a thing 
you don’t see in Africa—a grey church tower. Gad, it’s 
fine.” The bearded man would raise his eyes for au 
instant; then they fell again to the paper. Not until the 
train had stopped on the bridge just without Victoria 
Station did he put the newspapers from his mind. It was 
a typical November afternoon—moist, misty, miserable. He 
gazed half affectionately, half disapprovingly, at the pros¬ 
pect, as a mother might look at the dirty face of an only 
child, till his eyes caught the dim outlines of the Houses of 
Parliament. “ By Jove ! ” he said, “ that looks like home.” 
The younger man made no comment. His mind was intent 
on something else. Half-an-hour before he had drawn on 
his gloves, twirled his moustache, cocked his hat, and 
remarked to his companion: “ My people will meet me 
at Victoria.” But, somehow, his people did not meet him. 
I saw him peer eagerly up and down the station. He 
waited five minutes, then called a cab. But the driver 
shook his head. The fog grew thicker. There were no 
more cabs. It seemed rather a dreary welcome home. 


The Candid Friend. 

Having read Mr. Graham Balfour’s Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Mr. Henley finds himself “ discontented, dis¬ 
satisfied, still looking for more.” That “more” he gives 
to the world in the pages of the Pall Mall Magazine , being, 
as be says, “oppressed by the thought” that in Mr. Bal¬ 
four's Life Stevenson is shown only as he “ may well have 
wanted to be.” Mr. Henley attempts to belittle Stevenson. 
In our opinion he has not succeeded. 

Mr. Henley hits and hints, and at the same time exposes 
his own breast, so keen is his delight in battle and his 
contempt for cover. He is also quite candid. So it comes 
about that in his remarks on R. L. Stevenson, he who reads 
between the lines may see the reasons, perhaps unconscious, 
that prompted Mr. Henley to write that pain-giving article. 
“ My relation to him,” says Mr. Henley, “ was that of a man 
with a grievance.” There is the clue. Mr. Henley is a 
man with a grievance—perhaps two grievances. One would 
seem to be that his share in the making of Stevenson has 
not been fully recognised. Hero are two of many passages 
where Mr. Henley pleads his own cause: 

I published his first sustained achievement in fiction 
(The New Arabian Nights) ; I procured him the first 
cheque for an hundred pounds he ever earned ; I did my 
best for his works, in fact, until he asked me to take a 
commission of five per cent, on the receipts. I refused, 
and he went for some time in his own way. Then Mr. 
Charles Baxter, an infinitely better business man than I, 
and with (I am sure he will agree) a far more marketable 
commodity to sell than I had had, came on ; and Steven¬ 
son, beginning with a pound a month from his parents, 
ended by spending something between £4,000 and £5,000 
a year. How he spent it Heaven and Mr. Baxter alone 
know. Mr. Balfour gives the figures ; but one needn’t go ■ 
further than to rejoice in them. To finish with myself: 

I was (I can say it now) for something in the contrivance 
of the Edinburgh Edition ; so that first and last I may 
claim to have done my part . . . 

I take up a volume of the Edinburgh Edition, and I 
read that, included in the plenishing of his ideal house, are 


“ a Canaletto print or two ”; and I recall the circum¬ 
stance that his taste for Canaletto prints, even as his 
Canaletto prints themselves, came through and from me. 
I bought them, I remember, in the Ivnightsbridge Road, 
and he paid me what I gave for them, which was some six 
or seven shillings apiece. I turn the page, and read of 
“ Piranesi etchings on the walls ” ; and 1 remember who 
placed them there, and the blessed hours I’ve had in their 
neighbourhood. I turn the page again, and I come on the 
Moral Emblems and Not I ; and once more the Muse of 
Memory is too much for me, and, as in a dream, I see my¬ 
self touting in the interest of these works, taking sixpence 
of this one and eightpence of that other, and embezzling 
these receipts: for I neither paid the laborious graver- 
poet the price of his endeavour, nor delivered the works 
for which I was acting as agent. 

Mr. Henley’s other grievance is that, the Robert Lewis 
Stevenson who went to America in 1887 did not remain 
the same Stevenson who was Mr. Henley’s intimate friend 
for thirteen years. Mr. Henley, it seems to us, resents 
Stevenson's growth. What right had he to pass out of 
Mr. Henley’s school, and take his own view of the mystery 
of life ? What business had the soul of It. L. S. to develop? 
by what right did he pray and preach 1 “The first 
[Stevenson] I knew, and loved; the other I lost touch 
with, and, though I admired him, did not greatly esteem.” 
Well, Mr. Henley makes his lack of esteem for Stevenson 
very clear. He can thrust thus at the man “I knew and 
loved” : “I learn of his nameless prodigalities—and recall 
some instances of conduct in another vein.” What of 
that? May not a man try again, and do better the next 
time? And have friends ceased to bear their friends’ 
infirmities? 

Here is another “ charge.” Is not the reference to a 
word of three letters done nicely? 

He gave himself out for the most open-minded of men : 
to him one point of view was as good as another ; Age’s 
was respectable, but so was Youth's ; the Fox that had a 
tail was no whit more considerable than the Fox whose 
tail was lost. Et patati, et patata. ’Twas all “ as easy 
as lying ” to him, for ’twas all in the run of his humanity. 
But in the event it was academic ; for where he was 
grossly interested, he could see but one side of the 
debate; and there are people yet living (I am not one of 
them) who, knowing him intimately, have not hesitated 
to describe him in a word of three letters, the suspicion of 
which"might well make him turn in his grave. And yet 
I do not know. 

t 

“An artist in morals” is another of Mr. Henley’s con¬ 
temptuous phrases. “ I am not interested in remarks 
about morals,” says Mr. Henley. The Stevenson of latter 
years was, and a few others have also been interested in 
morals in the course of the world's history. Mr. 
Henley will have none of him, either as man or writer. 
“ If I want reading I do not go for it to the Edinburgh 
Edition.” Stay! he allows that, Stevenson was a fine 
talker. The explanation is just that Stevenson outgrew 
the Stevenson that Mr. Henley knew—“ my old, riotous, 
intrepid, scornful Stevenson.” That sticks in Mr. Hen¬ 
ley’s gorge. He will not even give Stevenson credit for 
sincerity. “Plainly the Shorter Catechist was what was 
wanted,” says Mr. Henley, implying that latterly Stevenson 
played down to a certain public. How much of the Shorter 
Catechist, we ask, is there in JfWr of Hermistonl 

Mr. Henley has done his worst for Stevenson. What 
is the result? What do we learn from him? That 
“Stevenson was incessantly nnd passionately interested in 
Stevenson ” ; that “ no better histrion ever lived ” ; that in 
the years that Mr. Henley knew him Stevenson did not 
always practise what he preached; that he did not 
originate all the youthful pranks that his biographers have 
fathered upon him ; that Mr. Henley spent himself more 
in the service of “ the Lewis that I knew and loved S’ than" 
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the world wots of, and that a candid friend, with a 
grievance against the biographee, does not make a con¬ 
vincing biographer. 

If Mr. Henley’s article is a specimen of the new bio¬ 
graphy ” from the pen of the friend who knows, then give us 
the official Life. We have already said what we thought of 
Mr. Balfour’s colourless but conscientious Life; but that, 
in conjunction with the Letters and Mr. Colvin’s biographi¬ 
cal chapters, gives, we believe, the true picture of the man. 
Mr. Henley’s pages, with their trivial accusations of frailty, 
add nothing, prove nothing. 

Stevenson is beyond the reach of praise or blame. He 
was neither whole saint nor whole sinner, but, like most of 
us, something of both. He was a man of infinite variety. 
In early life liis many-sided nature, his lively fancy, Ilia 
eagerness for experience ran him hither and thither; later 
it settled into a broad, deep stream. He could always be 
kind, and just, and sympathetic in his estimate of others. 
That, his paper on Burns shows. He knew how little we 
understand one another, how “ greatly dark a man we 
have known even for thirteen years may be. Hear him ! 

Alas! I fear every man and woman of us is “ greatly 
dark ’’ to,all their neighbours, from the day of birth until 
death removes them, in their greatest virtues as well as in 
their saddest thoughts ; and we, who have been trying to 
read the character of Burns, may take home the lesson 
and be gentle in our thoughts. 


What is Light Verse? 

The value of making up one’s mind and sticking to it is 
only too well illustrated (by inversion) in Mr. Anthony C. 
Deane’s Little Bonk of Light Verse (Methuen), for, 
pretty and agreeable though it be, it is a very long 
way from what its title leads the anticipatory reader to 
expect. And all because Mr. Deane had not determined 
whether by light verse lie meant vers de societe, comic 
verse, or parody. At the first blush one might suppose 
that lie meant all three ; but a glance at his pages dis¬ 
proves that, for if ho did llie would have included more 
that is comic. His definitions, in the introduction, point 
principally to vers de societe , and the fact that the bulk 
of the book is devoted to poetiy in that genre supports 
the theory; and yet the statement that “amusement is 
its primary object/’ and the presence of Various parodies 
and Hood’s “ Sally Brown,” pulls us up short. 

That all comic verse is light is an hypothesis which 
could easily be maintained ; but that light verse is comic 
verse, or that amusement is its “ primary object,” is not 
defensible. Of course, it depends a little upon what Mr. 
Deane means by amusement; but if he means laughter, 
he is, we hold, wrong. The whole duty of light verse is 
to be graceful and charming. It may be witty too, and 
it may even lead to laughter (though it had better not, 
perhaps), but it must first of all be graceful and charming. 
Mr. Deane is perfectly right and worthy of all respect 
for his statement that a master of light verse should not 
be lightly dismissed as a minor poet; on the contrary, 
he is a major in his own domain, a domain in which poets 
do not compete. But holding, ns he does, this very 
proper and unusual view, we are the more surprised that 
he treats Matthew Prior so casually. “ It is very doubt¬ 
ful,” he says, “ if the art [of light verse] existed before 
the days of the Anti-Jacobin and Rejected Addresses — 
that is to say, roughly speaking, before the beginning of 
the nineteenth century.” This is roughly speaking 
indeed : it clears away at a blow Skelton, who is the 
English father of the art ; Herrick, Wither, Suckling; 
Prior and Gay, whose place in English literature is based 


solely on their light verse, which they wrote in great 
quantities; Swift, who practised the art of light verse 
very assiduously with Dr. Sheridan; Pope, perhaps the 
greatest master of light verse English literature will ever 
know, and Goldsmith and Cowper. Mr. Deane, it is 
true, includes examples from many of these writers in his 
book, but just now we are concerned with his introduc¬ 
tion, and with the statement that the Anti-Jacobin and the 
Rejected Addresses began the convention. Apart from 
the names we have mentioned to show that light verse had 
been consciously practised for some centuries, there is such 
an immediate predecessor of Canning and Frere as Chris¬ 
topher Anstey, of The New Bath Guide, a masterly exer¬ 
cise in Mr. Deane’s medium, and one that had a far- 
reaching influence. Altogether, we cannot consider that 
Mr. Deane’s introduction, although later it does include 
mention of some of the earlier light-verse writers whom 
we have enumerated, says quite so authoritative a word 
on the subject as the reader is entitled to. 

Coming to the book itself, we find that Mr. Deane's irre¬ 
solution about the true character of light verse has led to 
his collection being none of three things : it is not a good 
anthology of vers de societe, because comic verse and 
parody intrude ; it is not a good anthology of parody, be- 
causo vers de societe and comic verse intrude ; it is not a 
good anthology of comic verse, because vers de societe and 
parody intrude. It remains a not clearly defined collection of 
light poems, comio poems, and parodies, which Mr. Deane 
finds amusing; and, considering the wealth of material, 
is only a meagre collection at that. Of course, we know 
nothing of the conditions under which Mr. Deane compiled 
this book for Messrs. Methuen’s “Little Library,” but if 
the excellent Little Book of English Lyrics in that series 
contains between four hundred and five hundred pages, we 
see no reason why a Little Book of Light Verse should stop 
at page 188. While Mr. Deane was about it he might—■' 
had his taste been more rigorous—have made a pocket col¬ 
lection comparable in value to Lyra Elegantiarum ; which, 
by the way, Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. should put into 
pocket form. It is just the book to slip into one’s coat, 
and peep at now and then on a railway journey. 

In its way Mr. Deane’s little book is a pleasant enough 
possession ; but its editor’s taste is not always sound, not 
always stern enough. He likes parodies too much. His 
defence of the inclusion of “ Delia’s Pocket Handkerchief,” 
by Southey, would be interesting reading; and of Hook's 
“ Daylight Dinners,” and of Browning's “ Pope and the 
Net,” and of the efforts of Mr. Cholniondeley-Pennell and 
Henry S. Leigh, and of the song from Mr. Gilbert’s Yeomen 
of the Guard , and of Mr. Godley’s “ Vernal Verses.” Mr. 
Godley is neat and high-spirited ; but the specimens of his 
work given in this book are of very ordinary undergraduate 
quality. Henry S. Leigh and Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell 
are never classic, never more than skilful and gay ; and a 
book of this si/e could have been made wholly classic. Mr. 
Gilbert’s Bab Ballads and Savoy libretti lack finish ; they 
show no lapidary work, as light verse should. Browning also 
is disqualified as a light verse writer by Mr. Deane’s own 
dictum : no one could say of any of his efforts that they 
“ run as smoothly as talking.” As for Hook’s “ Daylight 
Dinners,” it is nasty, which good light verse could not be ; 
while Southey's lines on the handkerchief are feeble, and do 
not always rhyme. 

We could make many further objections, but it all comes 
back to the fact that Mr. Deane’s conception of light verse 
is muddled. We can show in a nutshell how his theorv 
and our own differs. Mr. Deane chooses from Milton the 
lines on Hobson, the carrier, which, in addition to being 
technically faulty (it has such rhymes as one, overthrown ; 
known, down ; home, come ; inn, chamberlain—inadmis¬ 
sible in good light verse, by Mr. Deane's own showing in 
his introduction), is a not very extraordinary production. 
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We should have chosen from Milton either the sonnet to 
Mr. Lawrence or to Cyriack Skinner, each of which is true 
light verse, urbane, smiling, technically faultless. We 
should also have given something from Don Juan itself, 
and not contented ourselves merely with the Smiths’ parody 
of it ; and we should have gone to Thomas Love Peacock, 
a born light verse writer; and to Leigh Hunt for “ Jenny 
kissed me,” a perfect example of light verse ; and our selec¬ 
tions from Landor would have been very different; and 
Tennyson’s “Will Waterproof” would not have been 
ignored; and from Goldsmith we should have taken “ Re¬ 
taliation” before we took the “ Mad Dog”; and Moore and 
Hood would both yield other selections than Mr. Deane 
has chosen. And all, not because we are better judges 
than Mr. Deane, but because we should have had a stricter 
sense of the meaning of the phrase “ light verse.” 


Correspondence. 


An Anonymous Poet. 

Sir, —In a recent issue Mr. H. Miltern put a question 
regarding the authorship of some French verses, 
and I rather hoped some pundit amongst Academy readers 
would be able to answer the question, and thus satisfy Mr. 
Miltern’s curiosity and my own. However, I see no one 
has come forward yet with full information; and, though 
I cannot give Mr. Miltern any certain reply as to the 
author, I can tell him when and where the verses were 
first published. 

In the middle seventies—when the Murger quarter was 
still the only really fashionable haunt of budding genius, 
and Montmartre had as yet but few Olympian pretensions 
—a small volume of verse appeared which created quite a 
furore amongst the young lions of the quarter. It was 
bound in brown paper and execrably printed, and the lines 
Mr. Miltern refers to—the second one, by-the-way, is un¬ 
grammatically misquoted: it should run “par leu eparses 
(tries ” —-appeared in the title poem “ L’Apotkeosf.” The 
quality of the verse was distinctly good, but for some 
mysterious reason the volume appeared anonymously, and 
even the publisher's name and address were pure inven¬ 
tions : a circumstance which caused a police inquiry, much 
reclame amongst my then intimates, and a good deal of 
spouting of the perfectly innocent verses in our cafe haunts. 

I have always attributed the volume to one of the Par- 
nassiens in my own mind: and it is interesting to find 
Mr. Miltern fixes them upon Verlaine. Certain lines stick 
in my 'memory out of the little brown covered volume, 
and they have a certain tang of Verlaine. 

Oh, Madelon! 

Sur les planches de hois 

Quand que tu danses, et je m’assieds : 

Pulsant je vois, 

Sur lea planches de bois, 

Deux petites flammes que sont tes pieds. 

Deux flammes ils sont 
Oh, Madelon! 

Briiknt toujours, sur les planches de bois, 

Un luth epuise, 

Et un coeur brise • 

Et le coeur, et le luth, et les flammes—ils sont moi. 

Mr. Arthur Symons, perhaps, could “ an’ he would,” tell us 
something of the anonymous poet.—Believe me, sir, yours 
faithfully, H. Morris. 

18, Jemingham Mansions, Willesden Green. 


The French Nuns. 

Sin,—The President de Conseil and the Commissioner 
of the Law on Associations proclaimed, before even the 
Debates began, that in no instance would the demand of 
any order of women for authorisation meet with refusal 
from the Government. If this is not immunity, I am 
curious to know what your reviewer regards as immunity. 
Would he maintain that this liberal assertion implies a 
spirit of persecution? I have studied the law as well as 
he, and still contend that it is far too mild, considering the 
provocation received by the Republic. I am of the opinion 
of M. Cornely, Conservator and Catholic, that the modern 
congregations in France have dabbled too much in politics, 
commerce, and calumny, and too little in Christianity. 
The 120 communities of women who have fled from France, 
as your reviewer romantically puts it (one would think we 
were back in the days of the Inquisition, the Elizabethan 
persecution, or the Revolution, when there really was sense 
in describing people as “ fleeing ") do not deserve in the 
least his sentimental sympathy, for an association which 
cannot ask for and quietly accept State authorisation seems 
to me an association of dubious morality. Communities 
were more harshly treated under the kings of France, 
and one wonders how Napoleon would have treated such 
enemies as the Assumptionist Fathers. 

Your reviewer gathers that I desire the expulsion of 
nuns from France. I desire the expulsion of nobody. 
What I should like to see is the closure of all educational 
communities of women, and the opening of all hospitals to 
the nuns. I think, also, that nuns should be prevented 
by State interference from exploiting the labour of orphans 
and girls entrusted to their charge, and thus spare us such 
scandals as the recent revelations of the trial of the Bon 
Pasteur, a scandal brought aliout not by an anti-clerical 
Government, but by the Archbishop of Nancy, who was the 
principal accuser of nuns in his own diocese.—1 am, etc., 

Hannah Lynch. 


The Dairymaids to Pan. 

Goatfoot, we know you, 

Though we cannot see you ; 

Goatfoot, Goatfoot, 

Lightfoot do we flee you. 

When we hear the flocks at night 
Bleat as to the shepherd's light 
Then we girls clasp close in bed, 

Draw the coarse sheet over-head, 
Whispering, afraid to sleep, 

“ ’Tis the good god Goatfoot 
• Fondling the sheep.” 

Goatfoot, we hear you 
At the cow-house door, • 

Goatfoot, Goatfoot, 

Through a single floor. 

Barefoot in our nightgowns then 
Timidly we wake the men ; 

To the byre they venture slowly— 

As each happy cow lows lowly, 

Each hind in his turn repeats, 

“ 'Tis the good god Goatfoot 
Easing their teats.” 

Goatfoot, do not fright us 
In the woodland meadows, 

Goatfoot, Goatfoot, 

When the kine have led us 
Far from home at milking-time 
Down dark groves of scented lime 
To the weedy water where 
Deep they wade for cooler air. 

Think of all your fruited feasts ; 

Be the good god Goatfoot 
To herd us our beasts. 

G. Bottomley. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 113 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best criticism 
of a book, old or new, but excluding fiction, published this year. 
We award the prize to Mr. Herbert Jameson, Hadley Wood, 
Middlesex, for the following: — 

“ BY THE IONIAN SKA.” 

In its own department of letters Mr. George Gissing's volume of 
travels, “ By the Ionian Sea," strikes me as one of the outstanding 
books of the present year. The primary interest is that it has 
come from Mr. Gisslng, whose versatility all admirers of his 
singularly good work as a novelist must here be proud to recog¬ 
nise. From this modern civilisation, which he depicts with true 
yet eclectic realism, and in his heart grieves over, he escaped for 
a while to the scenes of an old-world civilisation that especially 
attracted him, and the result is this vivid, personal, and always 
informing series of papers. A book of tiavel must have in¬ 
dividuality or it is dull. A cultured scholar, steeped to the finger¬ 
tips in classic lore, Mr. Hissing writes of what he saw and heard 
with a vigour of interest that carries the stay-at-home reader with 
him to this unfrequented land. You catch his impressions red- 
hot ; you feel the meiisure of the fascination. Finely as the scenery 
is described, it is always made subservient to the human fore¬ 
ground ; the people of to-day he meets are described with a 
novelist's insight. His enthusiasm is evident, yet purple patches 
are absent; the style has ease, fluency, and occasional passages 
have quite a lyrical charm. Altogether, “ Bv the Ionian Sea ’ is 
a contribution to the literature (as distinguished from the jour¬ 
nalism) of travel that deserves to live. 


From fifteen other replies we select the following: — 

[The writer of the criticism of “ Ant icipations ” would have taken 
the prize had he observed our condition as to length.] 

“ ANTICIPATIONS.’’ 

So long as the writer coniines himself to applying the scientific 
discoveries of this age to the practical life of the next, he gains 
our assent, as in the chapters on Locomotion and on Diffusion of 
Cities. So it is in the chapter on War—the best in the book—con¬ 
taining fine descriptions and vivid sarcasms. So, too, in those 
chapters where he shows a more sympathetically just appreciation 
of France and a truer measurement of the commercial prosperity 
and naval ambition of Germany than is usual, yet in which, strange 
for one of his imagination, he underrates the vast potentialities of 
Russia. It is when he deals with the future Man that the writer 
fails. His stern scientific people, without humour, love or pity, 
are not real; even the shareholder cutting up Army sausage docs 
not grasp the humour of it, but. solemnly does his duty. In dis¬ 
missing philanthropy from future ethics, he is inconsistent. Men 
who so realise their responsibilities to the race that they marry, 
not lightly, according to inclination, but with grave thoughts for 
the future of their children, are philanthropists ; and such men 
would evolve a better method for the elimination of vice than the 
lethal chamber. The writer has not realised that with the intel¬ 
lectual development of the race will grow a greater, albeit a clearer- 
eighted, love, pity and patience, and we feel that the coming man 
might have been drawn with a larger touch, a freer imagination, 
and a more human svmpatliv. But the book remains a stirring, 
mind-gripping, thought-inspiring work, and although the reforms 
it advocates will probably not be accomplished before the twenty- 
fifth century, it contains excellent suggestions for millionaires, who 
will doubtless make more allowance than the writer for the influence 
of industrial tidal waves on the abyss, apart from the character 
of those thus flung there. [J. P., Finchley.] 


“LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON.” 

By Graham Balfour. 

Stevenson affirmed that there were three modes of writing a 
novel. Possibly there are more in these discursive times, but he 
was near enough the mark for his purpose. There are certainly 
not more than two worthy modes of writing a biography. But of 
these two, whichever is selected, one infallible rule remains to b 
observed. The chief aim of the man dcscrilied must be always 
before his biographer. For example, in dealing with the life of 
an eminent physician or lawyer you write of them principally as 
physician and lawyer, and only bring in the other facts and circum¬ 
stances of their lives as a background and filling-in of the picture. 
In the case of Stevenson—who excelled in every form of literature, 
and was essentially a lilhraUnr rather than novelist or essayist—- 
we look for a Life, if it is to be an authoritative record of him for 
all time, treating him mainly from this standpoint. Mr. Balfour’s 
Life fails to realise these expectations, and cannot but be a dis¬ 
appointment to all real lovers of Stevenson's works. Doubtless, 
the result is satisfying and sufficiently gratifying to relatives and 


intimate friends, but the Life of R. L. S. ought to have been 
written for his readers and the public—not for family connections 
and bosom friends. We could well have dispensed with many 
pages of dreary detail and small events for a careful appreciation 
of the various productions of one who was certainly the most 
versatile and cosmopolitan of Scottish writers. And bow capti¬ 
vating would! have been a long chapter devoted to a study of the 
factors and causes of this cosmopolitanism, and the Cervantes-like 
character, so totally at variance with all our ideas of Scottish cha¬ 
racter and literature! It seems a pity that a countryman and 
relative should have been entrusted with the task of writing his 
Life; it was essentially one for an Englishman and an unbiassed 
friend, for Stevenson is one of the world's great authors, and not 
a mere pleasant conversationalist and delightful companion to a 
select coterie of friends and acquaintances. In this respect—if in 
this alone—the Life is defective. It does not give us a full and 
true picture of the man portrayed. [A. A. B., West Bromwich.] 


“ THE LIFE OF THE BEE.” 

By Maurice Maeterlinck, trails, by Alfred Sutro. 

We have here the story of an insect turned into a fascinating 
prose-poem that is at once idyllic, eplo and dramatic. Idyllic 
because the book has its tender emotional atmosphere perfumed 
with the very breath of flowers and honey. Epic because the 
march of action in it—albeit the action only of a host of tiny 
winged creatures—is strenuous, significant, momentous, actually 
exciting, as it works on to culminate in passionate climax. Dra¬ 
matic because it presents this action with a direct infusion of 
vivid personality in the actors and informs it with that representa¬ 
tive quality which means a discernment of the universal in contact 
always with the partial. Philosophic in conception thus, and 
scientific in construction in so far as the Life of the Bee is por¬ 
trayed with a fine sense of its progression in the three parallel* 
of the individual, the hive and the race, the work has for its lead¬ 
ing characteristic a pregnant vitality resulting from roots that grip 
far down below the surface. It is, in truth, itself like the hive- 
exquisite with its immaculate sculpture of honeycomb, its scientific 
facts holding the golden honey of poetic fancy. . . . 

[E. H., Ealing ] 
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THACKERAY. 

ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. BROCK. 

THACKERAY’S PROSE WORKS, Complete by Arrange 
ment. Illustrated throughout bv C. E. BROCK, and 
Edited by WALTER JERROLD. In Thirty 
Volumes. Small Crown 8vo, 3s. net per vol. One 
Novel monthly. Also a Large Paper Edition, 
limited to 100 sets. Just published: 

VANITY FAIR, with 30 Illustrations (3 vols.). 

V Bee Special Prospectus. 


HAZLITT’S COLLECTED WORKS. 

Edited by A. R. WALLER and ARNOLD GLOVER. 

With Introduction by W. E. HENLEY. With Portraits. 
In 12 vols., 7s. 6d. net per vol. Limited to 500 
Complete Sets. Vol. I immediately. [See Prospectus. 

FLORENTINE VILLAS. 

By JANET ROSS. 

Illustrated with Photogravure Reprodnotions of Zocchi’s 
Rare Engravings, &c .; also with Text Illustrations 
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TEMPLE BIBLE. 

The Anthorised Version As Literature. Each Volume 
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THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 

TAINMENTS. A Library Edition of LANE, with 
a Volume of Popular Stories from Dr. SCOTT. 
With ICO Photogravures byS. L. WOOD. In 6 vols., 
21s. net. 

LADY CHILLINGHAM’S HOUSE- 

PARTY. An English Version of Pailleron’s *Le 
Monde oi\ I on s’ermuie.” Bv SEBASTIAN EVANS 
and F. B. GOLDNEY. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 
3s. 6d. net. 

MENDELSSOHN. By STEPHEN S. 

STRATTON. With numerous Illustrations. 
(“Master Musicians V.) 3s.6d.net. 


The MONASTERY OF SAN MARCO, 

FLORENCE. With the Storv of Savonarola and 
Fra Angelico. By G. S. GODK1N. With Repro¬ 
ductions, Portraits, <te. 3s. 6d. net. 
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By EIIilAN HUGHES. Illustrated by LADY 
STANLEY, 2s. 6d. not. 
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with Photogravure Frontispieces. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
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DROSS. By Harold Tremayne. Price68 . 
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“MAD” L0RRIMER. 

By FINCH MASON. Price 3s. 6d. 
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THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 

By MARVIN DANA. Price 3 b. 6d. 
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By E. NE3BIT. Price 6a. 
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McCarthy, Frank T. Bullen. Herman Meriv&le, Lady 
Bancroft, Adrian Ross. Sir Win. Ingram, Bart.,&c.,&c. 
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“ Albert Chevalier’s Autobiography.” 

B EFORE I FORGET. Being the Autobiography of 
a Chevalier D’lndustrie. Written by ALBERT 
CHEVALIER. With over 60 Illustrations, full of inte¬ 
resting experiences and bright stories by a unique enter¬ 
tainer. 16s. net. Early application will be necessary 

to secure copies of the first editi on.__ 

* Gorky is to be the new illumination for the world of 
the thoughtful." 

F OMA GORDYEEFF (Thomas the Proud). By 
MAXIM GORKY. Translated from the Russian 
by Isabel F. Hapgood. Cloth, 6s. 

“ l>ROSPEROUK’’ BRITISH INDIA. By WILLIAM 
JT DIGBY, C.I.E., Author of “ The Famine Cam¬ 
paign in Southern India, 1877-79.” With diagrams amd 
maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. 

E LGIVA. DAUGHTER OF 'THE THEGN. By D. R. 
GRIFFITHS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

A N EDITOR’S SERMONS. By Sir EDWARD 
RUSSELL, Editor of the “Liverpool Daily Post." 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Hereford." Cloth, 
68. not. 

B arry sullivan and his contempora¬ 
ries. By R. M. 8ILLARD. Two vols. Illus¬ 
trate d. 2 1s. per set net. _ 

A LCOHOLISM : A Study in Heredity. By G. ARCH- 
DA LJL REID. Cloth, 6s. net. 
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Cloth Library.) 6s. 


By RITA (Unwin’s Green 


J; M. DENT & CO., Bedford 8t., London.- 


THREE OCTOBERS : A Political 

Philippic. By RONALD HOWE. Price Is. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph .—“ A really clever bit of 
work... .witty and entertaining, 

STAGE SILHOUETTES. 

Illustrated with Photographs. 

By SIDNEY DARK. Price Is. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 

3, AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C, 
Offire of Crampton's Magazine. 

NOW READY. 

Part I of the hitherto Unpublished 

SONGS OF A CHILD AND OTHER POEMS. 

By “DARLING,” (Lady Florence Douglas, now 
Lady Florence Dixie), with introductory Poem by 
the first Lord Lytton.iIk* famous novelist. Popular 
Edition, with coloured Portrait of the Author when 
a child. (Second Edition in the Press.) 

LONDON : The Leadenlia’l Press, Ltd., 

50, Ijeadenh&ll Street, E.C. Two-and-Sixpence. 
Edition df. Luxe, beautifully bound in White Vellum, 
and with Coloured Portrait, Seven-and-Sixpencc. 


Y OUKE THE ADVENTURER. By LOUIS BECKE. 

(G re en C loth Library.) 6s. _ 

VK7ALES. By O. M. EDWARDS, Lecturer on Modern 
YY History at Lincoln College, Oxford. (Story of 
the Nation Series ) 5s. 

Professor Edwards’s history possesses a special advan¬ 
tage as being the first continuous popular history of 
Wales. It is full of detail, and at the same time has a 
broad and clearly defined plan and point of view in 
regard to the different periods, enabling the reader to 
understand the evolution of Welsh history, political and 
sociil, and the relation of period to period. It contains, 
moreover, some very charming writing, especially when 
dealing with the literature of Wales—writing with the 
Celtic “ note " of delicacy,simplicity and colour. For the 
many Welshmen abroad with their active literary inte¬ 
rests in home matters it should prove very attractive,aa 
well as to the general reader. 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS ON THE 
INSTALMENT PLAN. 

Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN takes this opportunity of 
drawing attention to a subscription edition of "the 
Nations Series, which he has prepared in 56 volumes. 

This edition is got up in very handsome form on 
special paper, and with new binding designs, and issued 
at a reduction of more than 40 per cent, from the usual 
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1 hese 56 vols. (iuclnding the above-mentioned work 
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Those who prefer to pay cash may buy at a still fur¬ 
ther reduction—viz., £8 for a set, cloth; and £15 for the 
morocco edition. 

The STORY OF THE NATIONS is the greatest His¬ 
torical Library in the world, and is a widely-popular 
series written by specialists in history. 

Only a limited number of sets have been prepared, 
and immediate applications for them should be made 
to ensure delivery. 

Sets of the library, both in cloth and morocco bind¬ 
ings, may lie seen at the Publisher’s offices, 11, Pater¬ 
noster-buildings, London; and also at many of the 
booksellers. 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, 
E.C. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 


At 3t. 6d. 

First Edition exhausted on publication. 

Second Edition is being rapidly pushed forward. 

HOW TO PROMOTE AND CONDUCT 

A SUCCESSFUL REVIVAL. By R. A. Torrey, 
Author of “ What the Bible Teaches,”Ac., &c. Dewy. 
8vo, cloth boards. 

ROYAL MANHOOD. By Janies I. 

Vance, D.D., Author of “The Young Man Four 
Square,” 4c. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards. 

186 CHILDREN’S SERMONS. For 

Ministers, Sunday School Teachers and others. By 
Prof. Amos R. Wells, Author of “ Sunday School 
Success." Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

NOTABLE MASTERS OF MEN. 

Modern Examples of Successful Lives. By Edwin 
A. Pratt. Impl. 16mo, cloth boards. 

At 2s. 6d. Net. 

(Third Edition, with added matter.) 

HENRY DRUMMOND. A Biographi- 

c*l Sketch (with Bibliography). By “Cnthbert 
Lennox," with portraits and a fine drawing by Scott 
Rankin. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

In Preparation. Ready Shortly. 

CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 

A Biographical 8ketch. By One Who Knew Him 
Intimately. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. Illustrated 
with photographs, and a fine drawing by Scott Rankin. 

At 2s. 6d. 

“ BOOKS FOR THE HEART." 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 

New Volume. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S GREAT IN- 

TEREST. By William Guthrie. With an intro¬ 
ductory Essay by Alexander Smellie, M.A. 

At is. Net. 

PRESIDENT MoKINLEY. His Life 

Story. By David Williamson, Author of " Gladstone, 
the Man," “The Life Story of D. L. Moody,” «c. 
Illustrated with photographs, 4c. 

At la. 8d. 

PRAYER: ITS NATURE AND 

SCOPE. By H.*Clay Trumbull. (Crown 8vo. cloth 
boards.) 

BOYS OF OUR EMPIRE. 

(First Annual Volume.) 

Amongst all the Annual Volumes for Boys this is the 
best, as it is the newest. The leading contents com¬ 
prise 

FIVE SERIAL STORIES- 

The Lane Star Rush, ” by Edmund Mitchell; 

“ Contraband of War, ’ by B. Aitken; 

“Captain Nat's Treasure," by Robert Leighton; 
“Chisholm's Chums " : a School story; and 

“ T S e „ SeCret . 0, T h *, Wondertrat, ’’ by Ridgewell 
Cnllum and Charles Wingrove. 

All profusely illustrated. 

FIFTY-THREE ARTICLES 

on the leading ATHLETIC RECORD HOLDERS, 4c., 
illustrated by well-known Artists. 

Wake. ’' A Series of Articles on Carpentry, 
Modelling, Fretwork, 4c., 4c. 

SHORT STORIES 

of Adventure and School Life, by leading writers, 
abound in hundreds in this volume. 

Talks with the Boys, by the “ B. O. E.” Chaplain. 

“HOW TO BE STRONO.'' 

A series of Articles and Exercises by 8ANDOW. 

LEAGUE CLUB NOTES. 

Being a record of the doings of the " Boy's Empire 
League" in its various branohes throughout the Empire. 
(This League has over 3,000 members.) 

Twelve Fine Coloured Plates are given in this 
volume. 

The Volume is splendidly bound in cloth bevelled 
boards with Specially Designed Cover, and is an ideal 
gift hook for a boy. 

ANDREW~MELROSE, 

16, Pilgrim Street, LONDON, E.C. 


TH E RELIGIOU S TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 

A NEW BOOK bv the BISHOP of DURHAM. 

FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 

SECOND EDITION EXHAUSTED. 

THIRD EDITION EXHAUSTED. 

FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE 

YEAR. By the RT. REV. HANDLEY C. G. 
MOULE, D.D., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Also in French morocco, gilt edges. 
5s. net (by pos*- 5s. 4d.), and in padded paste grain, 
gilt line, round corners, gilt edges, gold roll, 6s. net 
(by post 6s. 4d.). 

Record.— " There is not a clnpter in the book which does not 
yield some wise direction, some searching or some braeng thought." 

A\‘< i-. —" New and suggestive sidelights upon even the niu-t 
familiar passages." 

ttiofif. *■ Whatever his topic, Dr. Moule contrives to avoid the 
purely commonplace.' 

THE STORY OF SOME ENGLISH SHIRES. 

By the late MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of London. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net (by 
post 6s. 4d.). 

. 7{ te Time.i. —“ hew historians have paid more attention than Dr. 
C reighton to local histoiy in its larger aspects. J'ew possessed a 
hippier gift of exhibiting the particular history of each county or 
district alike in its local characteristics and in its organic relation to 
the larger history of Hngland. He never forgets the relation of part 
to^wholc. nor o ver looks the individuality which belongs to the part " 

AN ARTIST’S WALKS III BIBLE LANDS. 

By HENRY a. HARPER, &c. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and 55 other Illustrations from drawings 
by the Author. Super royal 8vo., cloth gilt,6s. net (by 
post 6s. 5d.h 

Spectator .—" Mr. Harper ha 1 a ready and powerful pen, and to 
this gift he added tint of artistic drawing. We arc in the hands of a 
guide who knows his way, and tells what to sec and how to see it.” 
Churchman.—" Of real interest to the Bible Student.** 

Literature.^ —" Pleasantly written, reverent, suggestive." 

St._J.t ntes's (iascttc. — “ The illustrations are excellent.” 

WOODLAND, FIELD, AND SHORE. 

Wild Nature Depicted with Pen and Camera. By 
OLIVER G. PIKE. With Two Coloured Plates, and 
101 engravings of birds, animals, and insects from 
photographs taken direct from uature. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5s.net (by post 5s. 4d.l. 

Spectator. — " A very pretty book." 

A thmanm .—•* Admirable.” 

Academy. — " A fascinating bock.” 

Amateur Photographer.—" livery lover of nature should possess 
// ’estmin iter Gaze tte.—" A H th e illustrations are excellent.” 

SjLAS o HOCKINC.-THE AWAKENING OF 

AN1HONY WLIR. A new and powerful story. By 
SILAS K. HOCKING, Author of ‘‘God's Outcast,” 
“ The Day of Recompense,” &c. With Seven Illus¬ 
trations by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. Second Edition now ready. The First Edition 
of 10,000 copies was sold in a few weeks. 

Literature.— “ A careful study of the mental evolution 
of a man who becomes a minister with a strong vein of 
worldliness in his nature.” 

Contemporary Rerieir.— U The best story which Mr. 
8ila8 K. Hocking lias written for many a day. A talc 
that is at once interesting and elevating.” 

LE FEUVRE. -HEATHER'S MISTRESS. 

By AMY LE B LUV RE, Author of “ Probable Sons,” 
“Dwell Deep," “On the Edge of a Moor,” Ac. With 
15 Illustrations by J. 8. Crompton. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 3s. 6d. 

Manchester Courier “ A capital and wholesome love- 
story." _ 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

LYALL.—THE COLD THAT PERISHETH. 

By DAVID LYALL. Author of “ The Land o' the 
Leal," 4c. With Seven Illustrations by W. H. C. 
Groome. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Olanffoir Herald.—" Mr. David Lyall has made a strong 
story. From the first chapter to the last there is not a 
dull chapter." 


TURNER.—THE WONDER-CHILD. 

An Australian 8 ory. By ETHEL TURN ICR <Mrs. 
Curlewis), Author of “ Seven Little Australians." 
Illustrated. Clo’.h gilt Ss. 6d. 

Scotsman Full of life and incident.” 

Glob e .— “ Very interesting," 

PALCRAVE.-OEB CLAVEL. 

By M. E. PALGRAVE, Author of “Driftwood," 
“ Between Two Opinions," 4c. With Seven Illustra- 
_tions by Frank Dodd. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


DOUDNEY.—LADY DYE’S REPARATION. 

By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “ Janet Darney’s 
Story.” with Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt,2s. 6d. _ 

LESLIE KEITH.—CYNTHIA’S BROTHER 

By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “Our Street,” 
“Ralph Ellison's Opportunity.”Ac. With Five Illus¬ 
trations by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. _ 

OXLEY.-NORTH OVERLAND WITH 

FRANKLIN. By J. MACDONALDOXLEY, Author 
of “Archie Mackenzie,” “Standing the Test," Ac. 
With Three Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

56, Paternoster Row, and 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. 

Please write for the Society’s New illustrated 
List of Gift Books. 


HODDER & STOUCHTON’S NEW LIST. 

A FIRST EDITION OF 10,000 COPIES. Price 6s. 

THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. 

The New long Novel by RALPH CONNOR. 
Author of “Black Rock” (Fifth Edition, 6s.i and 
“ The Sky Pilot ” (Seventh Edition, 6s.i. 

[Ready on Monday. 
“ The Man from Glengarry " is considered by all who 
have read it to be the author’s finest piece of work. 
The story deals with the life of a Scottish Highlander 
among the Lumbermen of Canada, and is full of the 
local colour and the tyi»es of Scottish, French, Canadian, 
and American character which have proved so attrac- 
tive to readers of Ralph Connor’s work. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL^ 

8vo, cloth gilt. 8s. 

A GIFT BOOK for the HOME. Poems 

by His Grace the DI KE of ARGYLL, K.T. With 
_Illustrations from the Old Masters, Ac. 

IAN M ACL AREN'S GREAT SUCCESS^ 
SECOND EDITION IN A FEW DAYS. 

Cloth, 6s. 

YOUNG BARBARIANS. By Ian 

MACLAREN. Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” With 16 B’ull-Page Illustrations by HAROLD 
COPPING. 

“ In its humour and pathos equal to anything Ian 
Madaren has written. ‘Bulldog’ is almost as giKxl as 
the Doctor dear to Drumtoehty.”— Punch. 

“ Ian Madaren has seldom done anything better — 
cer.airily he has never done anything more humorous— 
than the * Young Barbarians.’"’— Times. 

“ Highly enjoyable. We have seldom seen a hook 
more full of genuine irresistible fun.’’— Spectator. 

JOSEPH HOC-KING’S BEST BOOK. 

Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

O'ER MOOR and FEN. By Joseph 

HOCKING. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Harold Copping. 

“ A highly interesting and clever description of Lan¬ 
cashire und Methodist life. The Revival scene, in 
particular, is so powerful that we can realise something 
of that overpowering rush of conviction which U6ed, at 
any rate, to be of the essence of Methodism.”— Daily 
Express, 

8ECOND EDITION NOW READY. 6s. 

The WORLD and WINSTOW. By 

EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 

“A novel much above the average, and which does 
not depend for its success on a straining after epi¬ 
grammatic diction or sensational incident, but on 
genuine good work.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 

SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. Cloth, 6s. 

The POTTER and the Cl,AY. A 

Romance. By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. 
“‘The Potter and the Clay’ is a notable piece of 
work—a moving story—a tine study.’’— Punch. 

‘^Destined for success.” — Academy . 

Crown 8vo, elolb, 6s. 

GREAT LOWLANDS. By Annie E. 

HOLDSWORTH (Mrs. I,EE HAMILTON). 

“ The characters are vigorously and freshly drawn, 
with sure touches of human nature. Some of the 
situations are strikingly dramatic, others are full of 
that pathos which Mrs. Lee Hamilton puts in with a 
s ure hand .”- Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

KITTY FAIRH ALL. By John HAL- 

SHAM, Author of “Idlehurst," &c. 

“John Halshatn is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
masters of style among us, a most charming, delicate, 
and accomplished writer.”—C laudius Clear in the 
British Weekly. 

“ We heartily recommend an exceptionally good 
novel ."— Spectator. 

SECOND EDITION READY SHORTLY. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LETTERS on LIFE. By Claudius 

CLEAR. 

“ Shrewd, suggestive, and kindly ."—Illustrated London 
News. 

“ Their driving alertness gives them a separate pluce 

in journalistic writing.Illuminated by wide reading 

and ihe fruits of much good talk.”— Academy. 

“Claudius Clear’s ‘lay sermons’ may do the arm¬ 
chair reader as much good as the sermon preached from 
the pulpit."— Literature. 

“A DAINTY DELIGHTFUL BOOK." 
White-vellum-bound volume, pale blue riblions. 6s. 

The BRIDE'S BOOK. By Mrs. E. T. 

COOK. 

“ That Mrs. Cook has been able to write a book of 
twenty chapters on this subject without a single lapse 
from what is in entire good taste is in itself a creditable 
performance."— Westminster Gazette, 

THE RED LEATHER SERIES. 

FIRST THREE VOLUMES. 16mo, 2s. 6d. each net. 

Mary Wilkins.—CINNAMON ROSES. 
Alfred Tennyson.—IN MEMORIAM. 

With a Commentary by L. MOREL, LL.D. 

George Borrow.—ISOPEL BERNERS. 

The Text, with Introduction by THOMAS SEC- 
COMBE, Assistant Editor of the “Dictionary of 
National Biography.” 

London: Hoddek& SToroirroN, 27, Paternoster Row, k.c. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

NKW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A STUMBLE BY THE WAY, 

by L. T. MEADE, author of “An Advonture.s, 

DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. 

By DAVIl) CHRISTIE MURRAY, author of 
“Joseph’s Coat.” „ , 

“We arc fascinate!] by the lonetv man. - SpreUr. 

THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY 

BLACHLAND. By BKKTRAM MITFORD,author 
of “The Guii-rumier,' &e. 

“ A book to be read at one -Leeds Mercury. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By 

M. P. SHIED, author of “The Yellow Dimmer,' Ae. 
“Mr. Shiel’s imaeination is certainly unuiue since 
Poe died"— Morning Leader. — —» 

THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. 

Told by HIMSELF, and dedicated “To all who Love. 
“Of all the hooks before us it has most the air ol 
lieing a true book."— Academy. m . 

THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir 

WALTER BESANT, author of " The Orange Girl," 
Ac. With 12 Illustrations by G. Dkmaix-Hammond. 
“Yerv clever . . . very entertaining."— Daily ('hronu le. 

DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. 

W AI .TER R. D. FORBES, author of “A Gentleman.” 
“ A strong and interesting story Academy. 

A SOWER OF WHEAT. By 

HAROLD BINDLOSS, author of * Ainslie’sJii-ju. 

“ A fresh, manly, interesting HtoryT—Van it yFair. 

THE CANKERWORM. Being 

Episodes of a Woman’s Life. By GEORGE MAN- 
VILLE EENN. 

“Mr. Fen 11 mav be said to have excelled himself.”-Gh>fw- 

A FIGHT TO A FINISH By 

FLORENCE WARDEN, author of "Joan, the 
Curate," Ac. 

“ An absorbing story." -St. Jan nV« (iowMr. 

THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR: 

a Tale of South Devon. By BERTHA THOMAS, 
authorof" Ina Callieilru] City.'Wc. Seeonii Edition. 

“A fresh ami well-written story."- -Hereford 7W, 

THE WEALTH OF MALLER- 

STANG. By ALGERNON GlSSlNO author of 
" A See ret of the North Sea." Ac. 

“ A powerful story."— Court Circular _ _ 

THREE MEN OF MARK. By 

SARAH TYTLKR. authorof “ St Mungo sCity, Ac. 
“ A good story."— Outlook. _ 

ONLY A NIGGER By 

EDMUND MITCH ELI,, author of Lone 

Star Rush," Ace. 

“Highly readable/ — Scotsman. _ 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

announcements. 

Illustrated Edition of Social England. 

.YOU’ READY- Price I2S. net. 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

Che illustrated edition of 

Social Cngland. 

A Record of the Progress of the People 
in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, In¬ 
dustry, Commerce, Literature, and Man- 
ners, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By various writers. 
Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and 
J. S. MANN, M.A. 

THE COMPLETE WORK WILL CONTAIN 
ABOUT 

2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS 

And Numerous Coloured Plates, 

REPRODUCED FROM AUTHENTIC 
SOU HUES. 

A Prospectus will be sent Post 
Free on application. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

LONDON AFTERNOONS: Chapters 

on the Soeial Life, Architecture, and Records of the 
Great Citv and its Neighbourhood. By W. .J. 
LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. With 60 Full-page Illustra¬ 
tions. 10s. 6d. net. 


NKW THRKE-AND SIXPENNY BOOKS 

TALES OF A DYING RACE. 

By ALFRED A. GRACE. 

“ Virile stories/*— Academy. „ 

A BLIND MARRIAGE &c. 

Bv GEORGE R. SIMS. 

“ Full of human nature." Srat.mnn. _ _ 

THE JOY OF LIFE. By 

EMILE ZOLA. Edited with an introduction by 
ERNEST A. V1ZETELLY. 

“ Painted with all M. Zolas painful powe r. — 1 ruth. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BUCHAHAN. 

With Portrait in each Volume. Two vols., 
buckram, 12s. 

A VERSAILLES CHRIST- 

MVS-TIDE. Bv MARY STUART BOYD. With 
53 Illustrations by A. S. Bevn, Feap 4to, cloth gilt 
and gilt top, 6s. 

" Bright and full of character."—. St. Jouie* . •’•‘-rite. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE 

HEARTH. By CHARLES KEADE. A new edition, 
set in handsome tvpc, and illustrated by 16 Photo¬ 
gravures and 84 half-tone Illustrations by M m. B 
Hi wkrdink. Small 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 
10s. 6d. net. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

One Shilling Monthly. 

CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER J 

H VHVKST ON HIE PllAlitlK, B.V HaUoLD BlNDLOSS. THK 

Aitaiution Ol Mks.Yi.Ui. By Ralph Harold Buk.thlk- 
ion. Around rut Tiiuit. Towk.iis ok Grassk. By !•. G, 
Di ni.op-Wai.i.a« k-Goodhodv. Tick Eaki. ok Bu lk. By 
.). A. Lov vt-Khaslk. Did Mary Sd ahi Lovf: Boih- 
w i i i, •» Bv Amy Taskkh. .Tkwkuiy and Gkms. By 
Emily Hill. The Ck.n soils hip ok Plays in Fran 
B v M v kick Dai mart. Mairi.mony and Mi su in China 
Bv J. Cl lllllLKT HaDDKS. Tm S I’Ll "I ATolt. By T. R 
Pi arson. Civilisation yk.rsts Barhaiiism. By Syi. 

VANIN UIlKAN. - 

LONDON| 

CHATTO & W NOUS, 111, ST. MARTIN S LANE, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. By Sir 

ROBERT STAWKLL BALL, LL.D., 4c. With 4 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

BRITISH SCULPTURE AND SCULP- 

TORS OF TO-DAY. By M. H. SPIELMANN. 
\\ ith about 200 Illustrations. 5s.net; handsomely 
bound in eloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 

LEPIDUS THE CENTURION : A 

Roman of To-day. By EDWIN LESTER 
ARNOLD, Author of “ Phra the Phoenician." 6s. 

“ As amusing as anything we have read this season ; 
an admirable tale."— Doily Telegraph. 


THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA. By 

MARGUERITE BRYANT. Author of “ Morton 
Yerlost,” “ A Woman’s Privilege," &c. 6s. 


ThE GIANT’S GATE. By MAX 

PEMBERTON, os. 

‘The most charming of love stories.”— British Weekly. 


THE LAIRD’S LUCK, and Other 

Fireside Tales. By A. T. QL1LLER-COUC H 
t“Q">. 6s. 

*» • The Laird’s Luck * is a masterpiece/*— 

Monthhi lierietc 


A MAN OF MILLIONS. By Samuel 

R. KE1GHTLEY, M.A., LL.D. 6s. 

“Of engrossing interest from the first page to the 
last."— Sc tr cant I e Chronicle. 


THE AMBASSADOR’S ADVENTURE 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 6s. 

“ Reveals a noticeable development of its author’s 
powers."— Scotxma n . 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
London, and all Booksellers. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

LIST. 

MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 

With numerous Maps and Plans bused ujion the latest 
information and prepared expressly for these Guinea 
Globe 8vo. 

Guide to Eastern Mediterranean • 9s. net- 
Guide to Western Mediterranean • 9s. net- 
Guide to Palestine and Egypt - - 10s. net- 

• llleaily on Tuesday. 

Guide to Italy. nct * 

duo rdia n. —“ Conciseness is aimed at to the extent that 
we get the whole of Italy in one small volume. . . • 

The maps are excellent. ... We are of opinion 
that what canuot be found in this volume does not come 
among the facts which a guide-book is existed U» 
describe.” 

LETTERS OF JOHN RICHARD CREEH. 

Edited by LESLIE 8TF.PHEN. With 3 Portraits. 
8vo. 15s. net. 

Now Ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 

S. K. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE FIREBRAND. 

Crown 8vo. gilt top. 6s. 

THE ISLE OF THE SHAMROCK. 

Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

eversley* series 

Glol>e 8vo, 5s. per Volume. 

Contains! 106 Volume*, among which are :— 

OXFORD STUDIES. By John 

RICHARDGBEKN. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss K. NORUATE. [Heart,, th,. ,l„ t . 

MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD 

FITZGERALD. Edited by W. ALDIS W RIGHT. 

[Rrady this titty. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 

8 vols. _ 

R. H. HUTTON’S COLLECTED 

ESSAYS. 6 vols. 

WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, 

Litt.D. S vols. 

WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols 

Send for Sew Complete Lift. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price Is. CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER: 
PRINCESS PUCK. By the Authorof “ The Enchanter. 
Chapters XXVII.-XXX. 

DR. JOHNSON AMONG THE POETS. By H. C. 

Minehin. _ 

THE ART OF FRIENDSHIP. 

W -VRDS OF GOD. Bv Gerald Breimn. 

A SONG OF DARTMOOR. 

THE STORY OF EVANGELINE. By Charles Edward, 
THE ETHNOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF INDIA. By 
F. H. Brown. 

SOME AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 

A SNUG LITTLE SHOOTING BOX. By T. E. htlbv. 
DOLLS THE OOLDFINDER._ 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post 
iree, I6s. 

The CHRISTMAS (DECEMBERi NUMBER contains: 
THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES:—1. The 
First Visit. By J. G. Wilson. Portraits of Thackeray 
and reproduction of letters and original sketches by 
him, not before published. 

CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE. By Th. Benteon. 
BLACKGUM AG IN’ THUNDER. A story. By Frank 
R. Stockton. _ 

OFFICER BRADY. (The Modern Recruit.! By- 
Robert W. Chambers. 

And numerous other Stories ana Articles of General 
Interest. 

LLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated. Price Is. Annual Subscription, post 
free, 12s. 

The CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER! NUMBER contains; 
HE IMP’S CHRISTMAS VISIT. By Josephine 
Dodge Daskaiu. 

THE PRINCESS LOVELY-LOCKS. (A Christmas 
Fantasy.) By Helen Gray Cone. 

THE BOY AND THE BARON. Complete Story. By 
Adeline Knapp. 

THE STORY OF BAR NAB Y LEE. Serial. ByJobu 
Bennett. 

Vud numerous other Stone* for the Young. 

V Also ready Vols. XXVII. and XX VI11. Soc.-<h t. 
1900-1. Price t>*. 6d. each. 
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MACMILLAN * -CO.v LuitTru, Loxbox. 
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The Literary Week. 

Mr. Henley’s article on Stevenson has been more 
discussed and more written about during the past we k 
than any other literary topic. We gave our opinion of th it, 
article in our last issue. Mr. Henley has been interviewed 
on the subject by the Sun “ man,” who found the author of 
Hawthorn and Lavender “ implacable.” Mr. Henley 
quoted Bishop Berkeley: “ They say, What say they 1 
Let them say.” Mr. Henley also observed that the criti¬ 
cisms upon him were not worth the trouble of retort, and 
that this was not the first time that he had fought a forlorn 
hope. Mr. Henley’s article on Stevenson has been called 
many things by various writers, but it occurred to nobody 
else to call it a forlorn hope. 


Tiie fourteen poems contained in Pasiteles the Elder 
and Other Poems were chosen by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
some months before his death in July of the present year. 
Mr. Austin Dobson contributes a Prefatory Note to the 
volume, from which we take the following: 

A critic in the first place, and a critic of exceptional 
equipment, insight, ami honesty, he would probably have 
been more pleased to have successfully enshrined an 
elevated idea in a flawless sonnet, than to have produced 
a whole volume of carefully-considered essays. He was 
interested in questions of metrical dexterity, and he was 
not averse from the playful treatment of a subject ; but 
he was inexorable to mental haziness and obscure expres¬ 
sion. He knew—no one better—that verse cannot exist 
by style alone ; but that an informing conception, a de¬ 
fined purpose, and above all, a genuine and an over¬ 
mastering impulse, are indispensable, if it is to have 
any chance of ultimate survival in a crowded world. 
His dream, through a life of many duties, was of a leisure 
when he might listen to his own thoughts, and set them 
to a fitting music. But Death left that dream unrealised. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Ulysses will be produced by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree at Her Majesty's Theatre early next year. 
Oalvpso will be played by Mrs. Brown-Potter. 


Among Messrs. Greening and Co.'s forthcoming books, 
“in active preparation,” we notice the following:— W. E. 
Henley and the National Observer Group , by George 
Gamble; The Parnassian School in English Poetry 
(Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, and Robert Bridges), by Sir 
George Douglas ; also Richard Le Gallienne, by C. Ranger 
Gull. The demand for critical monographs seems to be 
unabated—or is it only the supply ? 


A correspondent asks if any of our readers can tell him 
the name of the author of the following verses, and where 
they are to be found : 

A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 

A jelly fish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cavemen dwell. 

Then a sense of law and beauty. 

And a face turned from the clod, 

Some call it evolution, 

And others call it God. 

A haze on the far horizon, 

An infinite tender sky, 

The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields. 

And the wild geese sailing high ; 

And all our upland and lowland, 

The charm of the golden rod ; 

Some of us call it autumn, 

And others call it God. 

Another correspondent is anxious to discover tho origin of 
the saying that the pith of a woman’s letter is in the post¬ 
script. 


Our readers are so frequently able to identify quotations 
of which the origin is desired that we will pass on to them 
a question asked by a correspondent of Notes and Queries. 
He wishes to know fhe title of a small octavo child's book, 
popular in the sixties, in which each page was headed by 
a picture of an English monarch in red and black. Under¬ 
neath were verses, “ more or less of the nonsense order,” 
and like unto these about Henry' VIII.: 

Higlvty, tighty, flighty. Ho ! 

Whither away doth my little man go? 

To see my Lord Mayor, hys Feast 3 or hys Showe ? 

No ; not for ye Feast e, nor yet for ye Showe, 

Have I donned my best Beaver and fayre Bridal Bowe ; 
But to see our Kyng’s nuptials. 

His wedding, I trowe. 

Another Notes and Queries querist would like to know 
the author of a poem which winds up on the following 
bass note of resignation : 

Tour friends will bury you ; 

That’s all that they will do ? 

It depends, hGwever, on who you are. 


“ He has become a kind of classic in neglige." Thus Mr. 
Arthur SymonR hits off Henry Murger in the translation of 
Scenes de la Vie de Boheme, which Mr. Grant, Richards 
issues under the title of The Latin Quarter. He adds: 

His Scenes de la T'ie de Boheme sum up an epoch, give 
us the map of a country : it is the Bohemia of the Latin 
Quarter, as it existed at the Romantic epoch. And it is 
also the eternal Bohemia, a country where people love 
lightly and sincerely, weep and laugh freely, are really 
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hungry, really have their ambitions, and at times die of 
all these maladies. It iB the gayest and most melancholy 
country in the world. Not to have visited it is to have 
made the grand tour for nothing. To have lived there 
too long is to find all the rest of the world an exile. 
But in Murger’s pages, perhaps, after all, you will see 
more of the country than anything less than a lifetime 
spent in it will show you. . . . 

. . . The Bohemians of Murger are like children 

playing at life with all the gay seriousness of children. 
They have never unlearnt the child’s gesture of grasping 
at any shining thing, the vehemence of his desire for the 
moon, the irrational tempest of his tears or of his mirth, 
the regardlessness of anything but the desire of the 
moment. They realise very keenly that I am I, they can 
admit frankly that you are you, when you cross their 
path ; but nothing has ever been able to teach them, any 
more than the'child in the nurse's arms can be taught, 
that there exists a vague and vast abstraction, ne.ther 
vou nor I, but made up of infinite identities that have 
allowed themselves to be swallowed up for one another’s 
benefit: the intangible, inexplicable monster that we call 
Society. 

In conclusion Mr. Symons remarks : “ He gives us every 
sentiment for its own sake, taking part with it uncritically ; 
and, in his forgetfulness to be an artist, seems to come 
closer to us, like a comrade.” 


It may not be generally known that “ Colonel ” Lynch, 
the newly T -elected member for Galway, is also a poet. Mr. 
William Platt sends us some verses from “Colonel” 
Lynch’s A Koran of Love, published some years ago, with 
the assurance that the volume contains “many equally 
striking passages ” : 

I love thy beauty in its wildest mood ; 

I love all beauty with a pagan force, 

As if an instinct scarcely understood 
Had turned my thoughts to beauty’s golden course, 
And every pang of nerve and leap of blood 
Had owned that impulse as its primal source ; 

As if my thoughts and hopes and hot desires 
Were touched to life in Beauty’s lambent fires. 

How can I utter that impassioned call 

That rings from out the depths within my soul 
When some rare thing of beauty over all 
Comes near my life, disdaining my control? 

My pride hath vanished, I am Beauty’s thrall. 

My fife and service I would fain upToll, 

And sacrifice them all to Beauty’s gain, 

And find reward in that voluptuous pain. 

And, therefore, mightily do I rejoice 

In those rare moods that seem to open Heaven 
Unto our minds, and gift us with a voice 

That spreads through earth a finer sort of leaven, 

And moves us ever to the better choice 
Of all the gifts of Fate profusely given— 

Bereft of the ideal, man’s a clod, 

The poet's spark transforms him to a God. 


liar vocabulary and rhythm. The following string of be¬ 
jewelled phrases will serve as an example : 

Many mellow Cydonian Buckets, 

Sweet apples, anthosmial, divine, 

From the ruby-rimmed, beryline buckets, 
Star-gemmed, lily-shaped, hyaline; 

Like the sweet golden goblet found growing 
On the wild emerald cucumber tree, 

Rich, brilliant, like chrysoprase glowing, 

Was my beautiful Rosalie Lee. 


Some of our ode-makers, too, may like to know in time 
for the Coronation how thickly a poet who gives his mind to 
the poetry of pomp can “ lay it on.” Dr. Cliivers s Fourth 
of July rhapsody, called “ The Heroes of Freedom, ’ read in 
Washington, Ga., in 1856, was “wholly composed of lines 
like these ”: 

Hark! the Asar-Cock crows, filling Gimle with thunder, 
Answering Heimdall’s great Horn, blowing loud for the 
brave ; 

While from Hela they march, singing, full of sweet 
wonder, 

Up to Valhalla's Halls, shouting, Wave, Banners, 
Wave! 

Up to beautiful Baldar from the infinite Nadir, 

Chanting Odin’s sweet Runes, by three Nornir upborne, 

Soar Eternity’s Heroes where Almighty Alfader 
Sits crowned in Bethshimmin on the Mountains of 
Morn. 

Now like clouds of sweet fragrance from Altars uprising. 
Wreathing Nosegays of Eden's bliss wide as the sea. 

Floats the incense of song, all their comates surprising 
With the joys of the Beautiful, the joys of the Free. 


Mb. Andrew Lang, and a working-man described as 
" X.,” deliver themselves in the current Cornhill on “ The 
Reading Public.” Mr. Lang’s own remarks are as discur¬ 
sive as usual, and as entertaining. We will give a passage 
from each writer. Mr. Lang says : 

The practical man reads all the newspapers nothing 
else. Millions of readers peruse only cheap illustrated 
magazines, which are often wonderfully good, but do not 
pretend to be literature. Intelligent ladies in the country 
read quantities of miscellaneous things without an order 
or an aim, just what the librarian chooses to put into 
their boxes. The circulating libraries often do not send 
a book of any special sort; when asked for, ‘ It is out,’ 
and it never gets an innings. In place of it are sent 
six-shilling novels which nobody asked for. The wearied 
applicant at last forgets about the book she wanted, and 
asks for another, and does not get it. As to buying a 
book, he or she would usually as soon think of buying 
a boa-constrictor, unless he is specially a book-collector. 
I have had the amusement of seeing a volume of my own 
sold for £7 10s. a volume which, for twenty years, the 
public would not have at three-and-six. The bookseller 
helps. Lately a Swedish lady sent for one or two books 
of mine to ‘ the trade ’ of a large town in this country ; 
she then wrote to me complaining of being told that 
all my books were out of print. Now, an author cannot 
reach the public, and the public cannot get at an author, 
while booksellers adopt this vigorous policy. 


A Coronation Ode, like a novel, is easy enough to write, 
but. very difficult to write well. But many will soon be 
trying, as Good Words offers a first prize of £50, and lessor 
prizes for the best Coronation Ode. The attempts will 
be judged by a small committee of literary men. 


Collectors of literary curiosities may like to note the 
following lines by Dr. Chivers, the eccentric poet, who died 
in Decatur, Ga., in 1858, whose verse it has been suggested 
from time to time suggested to Poe something of his pecu¬ 


“ X.,” a labourer in a large town with whom Mr. Lang 
came in contact, has been induced by him to give par¬ 
ticulars of the amount and kind of study done by working¬ 
men. His paper is decidedly interesting. After naming 
the authors in whom he takes delight (they include 
iEschylus, Shakespeare, Lamb, Milton, Byron, Carlyle, 
Adam Smith, and others), “ X.” says : 

It is not to be assumed that working-men generally 
take an interest in the authors I have named; on the 
contrary, I should find a difficulty in naming a dozen 
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workmen of my acquaintance with whom I could discuss 
for half an hour all or any of the books in my small 
library. Were I to take an average working-man, and 
leave him alone for an hour or two in a room containing 
my books and a year-old newspaper, I dare wager that 
on my return I should find him reading—if he were read¬ 
ing at all—the ancient newspaper. 1 recently heard a 
fellow workman remark that lie had been to hear a 
debate between a Spiritualist and a Freethinker, and, 
deeming that was rather an unusual form of amusement, 
I entered into conversation with him, during which he told 
me he had read a few of Dickens's and Marryat’s books. 
He had never read any of Scott's works, so I lent him 
Ivanhoe. 

Still, I have known a few working-men who did take some 
interest in good literature. There was one—he was 
a labourer too—whose most treasured literary possession 
was a paper-covered second-hand volume of Shakespeare's 
plays. I believe he knew almost all the plays by heart, 
and he would argue by the hour on the subjects of 
Hamlet's ‘ nor-nor-west ’ madness, or whether Falstaff 
really deserved such a bad character as many good 
people credit him with. He believed Shakespeare's to 
be the greatest mind of all time ; and, living not a great 
way from the bard’s birthplace, and being well-acquainted 
with many of the legends concerning him, he considered 
that the poet's alleged appreciation of good ale rather 
enhanced than detracted from his merits. My' friend was 
a little perturbed a few years ago when the American, 
Donelly, was attempting to prove Bacon’s authorship of 
Shakespeare’s works. 


In the same magazine General James Grant Wilson 
begins a series of papers on Thackeray in the United States. 
Thackeray’s biography is being written after all bit by 
bit, and he who gathers up the fragments will soon find 
himself in possession of that forbidden loaf. The memories 
here presented are personal and brisk, and most readable. 
Among many Thackeray manuscripts in the collection of 
Major William H. Lambert, of Philadelphia, is the following 
invitation to Richard Doyle to attend the first lecture on 
the English Humorists in Willis's Rooms, in London, on 
May 22, 1851 : 

My dear D.—I hope you will come to the tight-rope 
exhibition to-morrow, and send you a card. You and 
your friend will pleaee to sit in distant parts of the 
room. 

When you see me put my hand to my watch-chain, 
you will say, “ God bless my soul, how beautiful! ” 

When I touch my neckcloth, clap with all your might. 

When I use my pocket handkerchief, buret into tears. 

When I pause, say “ Brav-ah-ah-ah-vo,” through the 
pause. 

You had best bring with you a very noisy umbrella, to 
be used at proper intervals : and if you can’t cry at the 
pathetic parts, please blow your nose very hard. 

And now, everything having been done to ensure suc¬ 
cess that mortal can do, the issue is left to the immortal 
Gods. 

God save the Queen. No money returned. Babies in 
arms NOT admitted.—By yours ever, 

W. M. T. 


Some good stories of Thackeray’s encounters in America 
are not wanting. “ Wishing to see a specimen of the red- 
shirted Bowery boy and volunteer fireman of that period, 
of whom he had heard much both before and after his 
arrival in the States, he made his way to that broad 
thoroughfare, and soon saw one of the species seated on 
a hydrant. Approaching him, he politely said, ‘ Please, 
sir, I want to goto Brooklyn.' ‘Well,’ answered the Bowery 
boy, ‘ why the h— don’t you go 1 To “ Sam ” Ward, one 
of his New York friends, Thackeray said : Sir, res|*?ct 
your dinner ; idolise it; enjoy it properly. You will be. 
by many hours in the week, many weeks in the year, and 
many years in your life, the happier if you do.” A Boston 


lady said to him very smartly, apropos of his novels : 
*' Mr. Thackeray, I feel extremely sorry for you, for it seems 
that you never knew a good woman who was not a fool, 
nor a bright one that was not a knave.” General Wilson 
tells us that Thackeray “ was not shocked with slavery as 
he saw it in several of the Southern States, but thought 
the negroes in the good families 1 the comfortablest race of 
menials.’ With American scenery he was not favourably 
impressed, saying : ‘ It is a dreary, unpieturesque country 
for the most part. I have not seen a dozen picturesque 
views in all my wanderings, nor even cared to use my 
pencil except to sketch a negro or two.’ ” 


From a collection of Children’s Witticisms by Dr. T. J. 
Maonamara in the December Aew Liberal Review we take 
the following three admirable definitions, of which the 
first, unfortunately, is a “ chestnut,” and, we fear, a manu¬ 
facture : 

The marriage customs of the ancient Greeks were 
that a man married only one wife, and this was called 
Monotony. 

Faith is that quality which enables us to believe what 
we know to be untrue. 

Parliament is the place where they go up to in London 
to talk about Birmingham. 


There is a pleasant paper on “ Dr. Johnson Among the 
Poet* ” in the new Macmillan, and it contains no pleasanter 
passage than the following : 

One day, when Johnson and Garrick were sitting to¬ 
gether, the latter repented an epitaph which a Dr. Wilkes 
had composed upon Phillips. Johnson was dissatisfied 
with the “commonplace funereal lines,” as Boswell justly 
calls them, and said to Garrick, “ I think, Davy, I can 
make a better.” “Then,” the biographer adds, “stirring 
about his tea for a little while, in a state of meditation, 
he almost extempore produced the following verses : 

‘ Phillips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power and hapless love, 

Rest here, distress’d by poverty no more. 

Find here that calm thou gav’st so oft before ; 

Sleep undisturb’d within this peaceful shilne, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine.’ ” 

Any musician might covet such an epitaph ; any poet 
might be proud to have written it. 


Illustrated book catalogues are the order of the day, 
and we find much to admire in the list published by 
Messrs. Cornish Brothers, of Birmingham, with frontis¬ 
piece portrait of Mr. George Meredith in his Surrey garden. 
Nor do we take amiss the assertion, of the trade tradey 
though it be, that “ It was an excellent saying of the 
younger Pliny that Cornish’s Catalogue. . . ” A little 

redolent of commerce, too, is the assertion that “ the assets 
of humanity have been increased by the creation of such 
characters as Lucy Desborough, Emilia, Carinthia, Deborah 
Beltham, and even the much-vexed Diana.” We assent 
also to the proposition that “ Cornish Brothers need make 
no apology for bringing to the notice of their readers no 
fewer than six new editions of the works of our immortal 
Shakespeare.” Verily, no: Edgbaston, we doubt not, can 
absorb them all. 


On Tuesday, December 3, an Exhibition will be opened 
at the depot of the Guild of Women-Binders, 61, Charing 
Cross Road, consisting of original portraits of His Majesty 
the King and of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, water¬ 
colour drawings by the late Empress Frederick, and a large 
collection of coloured and other rare engravings, illus- 
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trating the Coronations of English Monarchs, together 
with a number of scarce books on the same subject. There 
are also some old and rare engravings of royal palaces. 
The Exhibition will be open from 9 a.m. daily, and will be 
free to the public. The Press view will be on Monday next, 
from 9 am. The Princess of Wales has given permission 
to the Guild of Women-Binders to reproduce the cover of 
the album whioh was made by the Guild for Her Royal 
Highness to take to Australia, South Africa, Canada, etc. 
It contains autographs, and views of the places visited, 
and will be of historical interest. The reproduction will 
form the frontispiece of a volume entitled The Bindings 
of To-morrow, which is to be published by the Guild by 
private subscription. The volume will contain facsimile 
reproductions in colour of fifty of the finest bindings by the 
Guild, and the Princess has given permission for it to be 
dedicated to herself. 


Bibliographical. 

It is well known that on September 27, 1855, at the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Browning, D. G. Rossetti 
made a surreptitious sketch of Tennyson as he sat on a 
sofa reading Maud to a distinguished company. That 
sketch Browning, a few years before his death, spoke of 
“ still possessing.” The Daily A firs accordingly suggests 
that the drawing of Tennyson (in the same circumstances, 
and by Rossetti) which was sold this week at the Cosmo 
Monkhouse sale, “ was possibly a second sketch made the 
same evening.” The facts are given by Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
in his Prw-Raphaelite Diaries and T.etters (1900). Dante 
Rossetti did make of the first sketch a duplicate, which 
became the property of Mr. Monkhouse. The poet-painter, 
his brother goes on to tell us, also made a triplicate, which 
he sent to Miss Elizabeth Siddal. This third drawing 
remained in the possession of the Siddal family till 1899, 
when it was presented to Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who repro¬ 
duces it in Prw-Ilaphaelite Diaries and Letters ( opposite page 
288). It is dated September 27,1855, and was therefore obvi¬ 
ously drawn on the evening of the reading. At the right- 
hand top corner are written the words from Maud —“I 
hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood.” 

It would be interesting to know, for certain, the author 
of the lines beginning “ Three score and ten the age and 
life of man,” printed on page 474 of last week’s Academy. 
The last two stanzas there given, beginning “ What is our 
lyfe, a play of passion,” figure, with slight differences, in 
Dr. Hannah’s anthology, The Courtly Poets (1870), where 
they are signed “ Sr W. R.” and ascribed to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. This is Dr. Hannah's version:— 

What is our life ? The play of passion. 

Our mirth ? The music of division: 

Our mothers' wombs the tiring-houses be, 

Where we are dressed for life’s short comedy. 

The earth the stage ; Heaven the spectator is, 

Who sits and views whosoe’er doth act amiss. 

The graves which hide us from the scorching sun 
Are like drawn curtains when the play is done. 

Thus playing post we to our latest rest, 

And then we die in earnest, not in jest. 

Dr. Hannah says in a note that these lines were printed 
anonymously in a music-book of 1612, and are to be found 
also in the Ashmolean MSS., 86 and 88. He likewise 
refers his readers to Censura Literaria, ii., 108 (2nd edition). 

Writing in the Sphere, “ C. K. S.” remarks, concerning 
“ a favourite writer ” of his, that “ some of Ann Radcliffe’s 
books have not been reprinted for fifty years.” This may 
be true of her Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne, her Sicilian 
Romance, her Journal through Holland, or her Poems', but 
it is not true of her three most notable works— The 


Romance of the Forest, The Mysteries of Udolpho, and The 
Italian. Of the Romance of the Forest there was a sixpenny 
edition in 1882, and a two-shilling issue in 1887. The 
Mysteries also came out in 1882 at a florin, and was re¬ 
printed at the same price in 1891. There was likewise a 
sixpenny edition of The Italian in 1884. Every' student of 
English literature ought to read these three stories, and 
also the Sicilian Romance, and I should say they would be 
popular with the “ tit-bits ” public if brought out cheaply 
enough. I fear, however, that there is no chance of our 
seeing them in an edition de liwe. 

“ C. K. S.” is my authority for the statement that Mr. 
Wilfred Whitten (not Whitton, good “ C. K. S.") is writing 
a short Life of Byron. Well, there is room for such a 
book. We have had no small, portable monograph on the 
poet since Mr. Roden Noel’s contribution to the 
“Great Writers” series in 1890. Professor Nichol's 
memoir in “ English Men of Letters ” series is extant, but 
neither of these books closes the way against another short 
biography. Though I do not think that Mr. Murray's 
revised and enlarged edition of the letters, Journals, and 
Poems adds anything material to our knowledge of Byron, 
and though I am quite sure that Mr. W. Graham’s second¬ 
hand gossip about the poet (1899) is of next to no value, a 
new Memoir of Byron, from a fresh point of view, should 
be both interesting and useful. 

The announced abridgment of Scott’s novels for the use 
of schools is no doubt a good idea, but it is not a new one. 
It is just twenty years since Miss Braddon started an 
enterprise practically identical, though her’s, I fancy, was 
intended for the benefit of the general public. However, 
in 1886, Messrs. Chambers brought out an abridged edition 
of Kenilworth for schools, and two years later came Messrs. 
Bell with The Talisman dealt with in the same fashion. 
No doubt there are passages—nay, whole chapters—in 
Scott which the present-day schoolboy is inclined to skip. 
Still, those who set out to abridge the Great Magician 
should do their spiriting gently. 

We are promised the Works of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell in 
ten volumes of uniform size and style. But can they be 
got into ten volumes ? Here is a list of those which the 
British public have already made acquaintance :— In War 
Time (1886), Roland Blake (1886), Prince Little Boy and 
Other Tales (1887), The Masque and Other Poems (i.888). 
The. Cup of Youth and Other Poems (1889), Far in the 
Forest (1889), The Psalm of Death (1891), Francis Drake 
(1892), Characteristics (1892), The Mother and Other Poems 
(1898), When all the Woods are Green (1894), Collected 
Poems (1896), Hephzibah Guinness (1897), Hugh Wynne 
(1897), Dr. North and his Friends (1900), Wages and Other 
Poems (1900), and Circumstance (1901). 

It has been suggested that Shirley Brooks’s memorial 
verses in Punch should be collected and issued in volume 
form. With this I do not agree, for Brooks was by no 
means a poet, though he was a w r it and a humorist (ride his 
volume of verse called Il'/t and Humour, of which a new 
edition appeared in 1888). His serious verse, like his 
prose, “ Essence of Parliament,” was good journalism, 
but that is all. Much more is to be said for his three 
novels— The Silver Cord, The Gordian Knot, and Sooner or 
Iwiter, of which there has been no new edition, certainly 
for twenty years. These are books which a publisher 
might well be encouraged to reproduce. 

There is a small bibliographical point involved in the 
appearance of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s “ Xmas at the Mer¬ 
maid ” in the “ Flowers of Parnassus ” series. Hitherto 
(in all editions, known to me, of The Coming of Lore), one 
of the personages in “ Xmas at the Mermaid ” has been 
the mysterious “Mr. W. H„” of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
In the new booklet we have, instead of “ Mr. W. H.," “ A 
Friend of Shakespeare.” 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

About Dreams. 

Dreams and Their Meanings. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

(Longmans. 9s. 6d. net.) 

It is difficult to see why Mr. Hutchinson should have 
labelled his book with a title so misleading as Dreams and 
Their Meanings, whioh might naturally convey the idea 
that it was a book on the interpretation of dreams, an 
elaborate rival to the many “ Dream-Books ” which beguile 
the pence and the reason of servant girls. It is 

true there is a chapter on this art in various times 

and countries; but it is a mere disquisition for the 
curious, and has nothing to do with the object of the book, 
wliich is a discussion of thoBe forms of dream common, 
more or less, to all men. In order, however, to swell the 

volume to book dimensions, and give it what we must 

needs think a fictitious completeness, we have likewise 
prefatory chapters on the scientific view of dreams, on their 
association with ideas of immortality, and on divination 
from dreams. These are frank compilations, of necessity 
more or less cursory and incomplete. The real pith of the 
book is contained in one lengthy chapter, which is in effect 
several chapters. As the author explains, it grew out of 
an essay on the more frequent dreams which most of us 
have. Numerous correspondents were induced by it to 
favour him with their own dream-experiences, by way of 
addition to or correction of the experiences touched on in 
his essay; and his method has been to reprint this essay, 
following it by the amplifications of his correspondents, 
interwoven with his own commentary on their communica¬ 
tions. 

It must be said that the result is somewhat desultory, 
and that the book as a whole has an unsystematic and 
patchwork air. The prefatory chapters (already men¬ 
tioned) were surely unnecessary by way of introduction to 
a disquisition so light and amateurish, which avowedly has 
nothing to do with any scientific treatment of the subject. 
Doubtless the sorhewhat desultory aspect of the main por¬ 
tion was unavoidable, having regard to the author’s aim. 
But the result is that we seem to get into a bath of dreams, 
splash about for a bit, and get out again, without tangible 
result or object. He does not, like Mr. Frederick Green¬ 
wood, in his interesting Imagination in Dreams, attempt 
the psychological aspect of the subject—the subtle and in¬ 
tricate considerations suggested by the enlargement of the 
powers of the dreaming mind. He would probably plead, 
indeed, that he had no imagination in dreams; that his 
design was to discuss the dreams common to the prosaic 
person in general, from the standpoint of a prosaic man. 
To discover and catalogue what dreams are dreamed by all 
men, what are their typical forms and chief modifications— 
this appears to be his sole aim. He does discuss occasional 
explanations suggested by correspondents, or offer altemar 
five explanations of his own. But these are sufficiently 
superficial, and not very satisfactory, getting little further 
titan ordinary association of ideas, physical suggestion, or 
lobster salad. 

He shows, indeed, some inability to comprehend the 
more subtle operations of dream or latencies of the dream¬ 
ing mind. He will not entertain the idea that “ Kubln 
Khan” was composed in dream, or that coherent composition 
of any value is possible in such a state. This arises from 
miscomprehension of poetic psychology—the supposition 
that metrical composition demands a deliberate and diffi¬ 
cult effort. Whereas to a poet, while he finds an effort to 
express himself in prose, poetry is very easy. Apart from 
Coleridge, we know instances of poets composing to some 
extent in dream—one, in particular, who composed a fine 
passage of considerable length, included in his published 


work. There should be no difficulty, therefore, in admit¬ 
ting the dream-composition of “ Kubla Khan,” though how 
far it was afterwards improved is another matter. Mr. 
Hutchinson is too confident, also, in some of his assump¬ 
tions ; such as that, in the common dream of falling from 
a height, nobody has ever reached the bottom. One in¬ 
stance to the contrary is given by a correspondent of his 
own ; and the present writer constantly had the same 
experience as a child. 

A prolonged bead-roll of dreams which we all know in 
kind, if not in detail, with no new circumstance to cast any 
light on their causes or enlarge our knowledge of what the 
dreaming mind can do, is not enthralling: we doubt even 
whether it have much value as possible material for science. 
Yet here and there is an interesting point. One person, 
for instance, sees new kinds of flowers, and even unknown 
colours. Mr. Hutchinson, of course, with usual scepticism, 
is sure that this person only imagined the colour to be 
unknown, and that waking vision would have reoognised it. 
We are not so sure. We know from our own experience 
that dream may reveal new senses, unguessed by waking 
experience. New colour, therefore, does not seem impos¬ 
sible, especially when we consider that the spectrum has a 
whole range of unseen colours. Might not the strange 
heightening of the dreaming senses light on some hint of 
these? We see the difficulties of the suggestion, none the 
less. Mr. Hutchinson, by-the-wav, does not notice, in dis¬ 
cussing dream-scenery, the preternaturally splendid light 
which invests them—with many people, at least. One 
thing worth record he notes—that dreams of sight are most 
frequent, next those of hearing, lastly those of smell, 
touch, and taste. Would this hold good with musicians, 
one wonders? Their pursuit ought to make hearing far 
more frequent in dream. When the present writer was a 
frequent concert-goer, he had musical dreams which have 
vanished with the cessation of that practice. 

But the most interesting portion of the book, to our 
mind, is the final section on telepathic and premonitory 
dreams, where Mr. Hutchinson has given over the pen to 
another hand. Drawn chiefly from the records of the 
Society for Psychical Research, it possesses a more sys¬ 
tematic arrangement, and an evidential value. Here are 
dreams as much uncommon as the others are familiar, 
while they have the advantage of pointing a conclusion— 
if you please to accept it. Let us end this notice by one 
or two quotations. Here is the story told by Mrs. Venn, 
of St. Peter’s Terraoe, Cambridge : 

I think the oddest experience I ever had with [my son] 
was one night at Bournemouth, when he slept in my 
room. I dreamed a dream and woke with it, and he 
immediately (asleep still) in his sleep began to talk about 
it, proving that he was dreaming the same thing. It was 
a very queer dream, and involved the question of how 
many inches (of a row of candles) should be cut off each 
candle. He gravelv begged me to “ cut off six inches, do, 
mamma ; ” when I was feeling four would be enough. It 
was a fete in our dream, and we were lighting up some 
room. No real thing had happened to suggest it to us, 
but we both dreamt it together, apparently. 

Dreams, then, may be infectious? Well, you have the 
alternative that some words spoken in the mother’s dream 
may have suggested the dream-answer to the boy. But 
other cases here given cannot be so explained, though we 
have taken this for its brevity. The next we must con¬ 
dense ; it is the dream which saved the life of Mr. Brighten, 
when as an articled clerk at Norwich he took a trip with 
a friend on a small river-steamer. The steamer was moored 
for the night, stem and stern, to a wherry in the river at 
Great Yarmouth. Mr. Brighten retired to his cabin, and 
fell asleep in his berth. He dreamed : 

I thought my eyes opened, and that the top of the 
cabin had become transparent, and I could see two dark 
figures floating in the air above the funnel . They. am 
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peared to be in earnest converse, pointing towards the 
mouth of the river, and then at the ropes by which the 
boat was moored: at last they turned to each other, and, 
after some gestures, they seemed to have resolved upon 
a plan of action, and each floated in the air, one to the 
stem and the other to the stern, holdinv out a forefinger, 
and at the same moment each forefinger touched a rope 
and instantly burned it like a red-hot iron. [The boat 
drifted towards the rapids at the river-mouth ; while Mr. 
Brighten, knowing the boat would founder there, made 
vain efforts to arise and give the alarm. All the time 
the tw) figures floated above the steamer, uttering musical 
sounds. 1 At last ... we came where the swift waters 
were hurrying . . . over the bar ... ; and in those waters 
we were 60 on whirling, when the musical sounds . . • 
were exchanged by the two figures for hideous screams of 
triumph, as the boat began rapidly to sink. . . . i was 
drowning, choking. [He sprang up, burst the cabin 
doors, and was on deck in the moonlight, awake.J 1 
instinctively turned to the head-rope ; to mv horror it had 
iust parted. Turning for the boathook, I saw beside me 
mv friend C., ... and he shouted that he saw the stern- 
rope go at the same time. We both held on to the boat- 
hook . • • but our cries woke up the wherryman, 

who came to our assistance. . . . - Next day I could 

calmlv reflect that had we remained asleep when the ropes 
parted, the tragedy I dreamed of must certainly have 
taken place in all its literal detail. 

This is sensational enough; and the last two sections of 
the book are full of narratives no less extraordinary;. Tor 
their sake, at any rate, the book is interesting reading. 


“A Fit Vessel for Great Thoughts.” 

A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza. By Harold H. Joachim. 

(Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Witn the judgment of the angels and of the saints 
we excommunicate, cut off, curse, and anathematize 
Baruch de Espinoza, with the consent of the elders and 
of all this holy congregation, in the presence of the holy 
books: by the 613 precepts which are written therein, 
with the anathema wherewith Joshua cursed Jericho, w ith 
the curse which Elisha laid upon the children and with 
all the curses which are written in the law. Cursed he 
he bv dar, and cursed be he by night. Cursed lie he in 
sleeping,'and cursed be he in waking, cursed in going out 
and cursed in coming in. The Lnrd sliall not pardon 
him, the wrath and fury of the Lord shall henceforth be 
kindled against this man, and shall lay upon him all the 
curses which are written in the book of the law. me 
Lord shall destroy his name under the sun, and cut 
him off for his undoing from all the tribes of Israel, with 
all the curses of the firmament which are written in the 
book of the law. But ye that cleave unto the Lord your 
God, live all of you this day. 

So runs the sonorous denunciation by the little Jewish 
community of Amsterdam of the man who “ affirmed with 
Paul that all things are in God and move in God. It was 
not only from the tribes of Israel that Spinoza was out off. 
Few men have suffered from so universal an anathema. 
The Church of Rome placed his works upon her Index of 
the forbidden, and Protestants of every shade of Relief 
vied with one another in condemning and " refuting ” him. 
The Lutheran pastor, to whom we owe most of our know¬ 
ledge of the details of his life, was too honest and simple- 
minded to deny him the praise due to a life ordered in 
singularly strict conformity with the Christian ideal , but 
it is the’testimony of an unwilling witness, filled with a 
pious horror of his ' impious” doctrines, and lost in a 
simple wonder how such virtues and such doctrines could 
find a home in a single personality. Even Voltaire saw 
in him a man who “renversait tons les prior,pe* de la 
morale, en etant lui-meme d’une vertu ru/ide.” Even 
Hume (a strange champion of orthodoxy!) trembled at 
his “ horrid hypothesis." 


The central principle of the “ horrid hypothesis ” lies in 
the sentence already quoted—“ All things are in God and 
move in God,” or, as it appears in the Ethics, in. language 
still very close to that of St. Paul, “ Whatever is is in God, 
and without God can nothing be nor be conceived.” The 
system starts from God, and in God it ends, or rather the sys¬ 
tem is God. In Him every attribute exists in its absolute com¬ 
pleteness, and the number of His attributes is infinite. The 
world and all that is therein, the light of setting suns, the 
round ocean and the living air, the blue sky and the mind 
of man, all these are not indeed unreal, but their reality 
is a part or aspect of the reality of God. To see things 
•' under the form of eternity ” is to revise most, of the 
commonplaces of human thought. The opposition of 
beauty and ugliness, of truth and error, of good and evil, 
assumes a new aspect. The ugly, the erroneous, tile evil 
are nil seen to be really the imperfect, and imperfection 
is no absolute quality, but the absence of something : not. 
Spinoza tells us, of something which ought to be there, 
but of something for which we look only because we fail 
to attain the standpoint, of eternity. What place in this 
philosophy has the mind of man I Like all other finite 
things, it has only an unreal reality. It is one of God s 
ideas, and man’s personality is a fragment of God’s omni¬ 
potence. But this personality he can strengthen arid make 
more real by a discipline of mind and body, until he be¬ 
comes for himself what he is in reality, one of the states of 
the being of God. It. is then that he attains to true free¬ 
dom, and to that love of God which is a part of the infinite 
love wherewith God loves Himself. 

This is the semi-mystic conclusion to which we are con¬ 
ducted along the path of the “ geometric method ” in the 
fifth book of the Ethics. In the fourth will be found 
most of Spinoza's system of practical morality. "The 
good which eaeh one who follows virtue seeks for himself, 
he will desire also for the rest of mankind, and that desire 
will be the greater, the greater the knowledge of God 
which he has attained.” “ The free man thinks of nothing 
less than of death, and his wisdom is a meditation not of 
death but of life.” 

These are specimens of the maxims with which Spinoza 
" renversait tons les principes de la morale.” But if I ol- 
taire's judgment furnishes food for laughter, the instinct 
of theologians was right in recognising a foe in Spinoza. 
For God to take upon Himself the nature of man was for 
him as little credible as for the circle to put on the nature 
of the square, and his system is fatal not only to Chris¬ 
tianity, but to any religion which is dependent on the i>er- 
sonaT element. Every creed to some extent fashions 
its God in the likeness of man, and sets mail in 
a more intimate relation to God than the rest of 
the universe. But Spinoza’s God is the universe, 
in which man is a fragment among fragniems: 
the rational coherence of things actual is not, in 
Kant’s phrase, “ a God who can interest us” ; the love of 
which He is the object is only a passionless faculty of mind. 

What manner of man was this maker of a new universe, 
this “ labefaetator ” of established beliefs and creeds 1 How 
did the spectator of all time and of all existence face the 
trivialities and commonplaces of everyday human life.’ 
He showed in all things that moderation which is, perhaps, 
more proverbially than really characteristic of the philo¬ 
sopher. “It is scarce credible how sober and frugal he 

was all the time.He lived a whole day upon a 

Milk-soop done with Butter, which amounted to threepence, 
and upon a Pot of Beer of three half pence. Another day lie 
eat nothing but Gruel done with Raisins and Butter, ami 
tliat Dish cost him fourpence half penny.” He was not one 
of those who seek to make the sublimity of their specula 
tions an excuse for neglecting the humble duties of sym¬ 
pathy and kindliness. "He was, besides, very court em;- 
and obliging ; he would very often discourse with his Land- 
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lady, especially when she lay in.” Nor did he preach his 
doctrines out of season to those to whom they must have 
brought pain without understanding. He took no delight 
in killing a simple faith or angering an obtuse intolerance. 
" He put the children in mind of going often to Church, 
and taught them to be obedient and dutiful to their 
Parents.” These things have their value, even to a man 
who lias risen above the strife of creeds to the stand¬ 
point of the eternal truth. " He also took Pleasure 
in smoaking a Pipe of Tobacco; or, when he had 
a mind to divert himself somewhat longer, he look’d for 
some Spiders, and made ’em fight together, or he threw 
some Flies into the Cobweb, and was so well pleased with 
that Battel, that he wou’d sometimes break into Laughter.” 
The picture we have of him is of a man simple in his 
tastes, by no means a lover of melancholy, a steady friend, 
unselfish, courageous, not easily moved, but fired once at 
least with righteous indignation, when he would have 
risked his life in order publicly to stigmatize as nitimi 
barbaroruin the mob that had murdered his friends and 
patrons, the de Witts; altogether a lovable man, and a 
fit vessel for great thoughts. Mr. Joachim is a welcome 
addition to the more than respectable list of English 
commentators on Spinoza. His exposition of the Ethics is 
admirably lucid, and the argument is copiously illustrated 
from Spinoza’s other writings. There is no attempt to 
minimise the difficulties and inconsistencies of the system, 
but controversial discussion is generally made to follow 
the careful presentation of Spinoza’s own view. The threads 
of criticism and exposition are not confused, and the hard 
task of attaining to Spinoza’s own point of view is essayed 
with no little success. If the root of right understanding 
is sympathy, then Mr. Joachim is well qualified to l>e 
.Spinoza’s interpreter. In a book of exceptionally even 
merit, the psychological exposition and the treatment of 
the problem of personality may perliaps be singled out for 
especial praise. 


New Light on Hodge. 

The Bettesworth Booh. By George Bourne. (Lamley. 5s.) 

These “ talks with a Surrey peasant ” constitute a social 
document of singular interest. They are what they pre¬ 
tend to be—records of conversations with an agricultural 
labourer, and Mr. Bourne has set them down, not indeed 
without art, but without “ doctoring,” and without any of 
that “ artful aid ” which a novelist might perhaps have 
been forgiven for lending to crude actuality. The book 
makes us think again of the once fashionable phrase, 
tranche de la vie. It is a tranche de la vie in a rather 
literal sense, and it leaves upon the mind a distinct im¬ 
pression that the real, typical Hodge (Mr. Bourne roundly 
asserts that Bettesworth may be accepted as typical of his 
class) is far removed from the Hodge of political speeches 
and of fiction, even of Mr. Hardy’s fiction. Indeed, he 
uppears as a churl to be admired, a clown who is a clown 
only in the Shakespearean signification of that fine word, 
a model whom in many respects the learned, the superior, 
the elegant, and the wise of this world might imitate with 
advantage. We must quote—this is the sort of book that 
must be appreciated by means of quotations: 

When to this poverty were added mishap and illness, 
from which he arose visibly aged, the comedy of Bettes- 
worth’s talk and its unconquerable good temper veiled 
so much silent suffering as to make me wonder and admire 
where before I might have laughed. Meanwhile, admira¬ 
tion was already springing up on other grounds. The 
man’s stoicism was a thing familiar enough and to spare 
among the poor ; but as talk followed talk, and I heard 
more and more about Bettesworth's life, I saw that his 
power of Endurance, however admirable, was as nothing 


in comparison with his power of effective Doing. I had 
read of adventures : this man had lived adventurously. 
While I had sat at the window looking out upon existence 
as at a lion in the street, Bettesworth had met it face 
to face every day ; he had been at death-grips with it, 
and had come off victorious. I had not before talked so 
intimately with a man of this stamp ; and for many 
months I thought of him as something exceptional— 
a Mulcaney in the army of workers. But, as I know 
him better and know more about his neigh hours, and as 
I consider the import of his conversations, I begin to 
perceive that it is not so much in the narratives them¬ 
selves that there is anything unusual, as in the circum¬ 
stance that I have been permitted to hear them. 

Some of the conversations seem at first sight trivial, 
but upon reflection we think that none of them is really 
so : each helps to complete the portrait of this Englishman. 
The best chapter is that entitled “ Philosophy.” Bettes- 
worth’s philosophy would have delighted Carlyle, and his 
bitter observations upon the plethora and unnecessariness 
of " pa’sons ” are certainly the expression of that widespread 
feeling which keeps the village church so regularly empty: 

“ Look at the cost o’ keepin’ all they. And what good 
do’t do ? If a man don’t know right and wrong hisself, 
the pa’r.on en’t no good ; and it don’t matter for a man 
to know more than that, and to know how to right hisself. 
I don’t see what else you need trouble about; and I been 
through the world and have seen it. That’s what you 
want to know; and after I’d had my scholarship, I went 
though the world, and I knowed right from wrong and 
how to see myself righted, and I always got a livin’! 
Pa’sons !—what can they do 1 There was poor old Colonel 
Sadler [a parson]—and I believe that man was about as 
right as he could be—he come to see me that time I was 
a-bed with my broken leg, and he ast me, 1 Which do you 
consider is the best religion?’ ‘Why, sir,’ I says, ‘do 
onto others as you would be done onto.’ And so ’tis. 
But the Colonel, that didn’t suit he. He purty soon took 
up he’s hat and was off. That’s my idear though—that, 
and to know right and wrong, and how to right yourself. 

. . . Cert’nly for these lords and so on ’tis all very 

well to have their fal-de-rals, but evervbodv don’t want 
it. . . 

Fred Bettesworth would be called ignorant, and here is 
an example of his ignorance. His wife’s cousin recently 
returned from America; she had been away forty years, 
and married and lost her husband during that time: 

“ But she’s got so much a week cornin’ in. Her hus¬ 
band was killed, and she gets some sort of a pension for’n. 
He belongs to what they calls The Civil War." After 
thirty years, rumour of the great Secession War reaches 
Bettesworth, and he takes it to refer to a sort of benefit 
society. 

But Mr. Bourne points out that although Bettesworth 
may have “ some qualified respect for the people who 
would instruct him in this sort of thing, he betrays not 
the slightest desire to resemble them.” And indeed why 
should he ? Despite his “ ignorance,” Bettesworth and his 
like are far more learned than nine out of ten haunters of 
libraries. The peasants have their own knowledge and 
their own great men. 

His admiration is only whole-hearted for men of his 
own class who are really effectual. He is always ready to 
talk enthusiastically of a certain “old Billy,” who is a 
notable man for managing horses. Thirty years ago. 
perhaps, Billy was working for a timber-merchant, and 
drove a team of six entire horses—an accomplishment, 
truly, evidencing a native valour beside which most of the 
virtues of culture look puny. 

And yet there are times when Bettesworth regrets lie 
lack of education. 

He brought me a hedgehog not long ago, and told me 
how hedgehogs are guilty of sucking cows, “ and it spoils 
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the oows, ye know.” Upon this, I looked up White’s 
Selborne on hedgehogs, and read to Bettesworth what 
Gilbert White has to say. Afterwards he remarked, 
though not to me, “ It seems a nice sort 0 ’ book.” 

Would any tribute have pleased White morel 

“ When Bettesworth is done for,” says Mr. Bourne in 
conclusion of his excellent book, “ and his old wagging 
tongue at length still, the same brave qualities, sponta¬ 
neous as in him and his neighbours, will be moulding other 
men after his pattern, controlling their actions, shaping 
their thoughts, putting into their mouths conversations 
like these, and in them all carrying on invisibly those un¬ 
conscious traditions, habits, instincts, that are surely a 
valuable part of what we think of as the English Race.” 

It is a refreshing, earthy book. Somewhere in A Week 
on the Concord Thoreau passionately exclaims in revul¬ 
sion against certain forms of superfine culture: “ Let us 
get back to the Report of the Committee on Swine ! ” And 
we would say that, after a prodigious course of superfine, 
nature-patronising garden-volumes, we have got back, in 
The Bettesworth Book, to old earth again. 


A Doctor in Kabul. 

At the Court of the Amir. By John Alfred Gray. (Mac¬ 
millan. 6s.) 

Twelve years ago Mr. Gray started with Sir Salter (then 
Mr.) Pyne and two other English engineers for Kabul to 
enter the service of the Amir. This book is the record of 
his life in Kabul and its neighbourhood, and particularly of 
his medical and surgical practice under the strange condi¬ 
tions of an Eastern Court. The narrative is lively from 
beginning to end, a circumstance which may partly be 
traced to the fact that it is compiled, as Mr. Gray tells 
us, from letters written to the lady who is now his wife. 
The charm of the book is its e isv, open, picturesque com¬ 
municativeness. Mr. Gray’s first impressions of the late 
Amir, for whose memory he has a profound respect, were 
not too favourable. From the Royal geologist, a British 
officer, he heard at the outset stories of the Amir’s char¬ 
acter and of life in Afghanistan which were not reassuring. 
His informant 

had heard of the terrible punishment that had been in¬ 
flicted on the rebel followers of Sirdar Ishak and their 
unfortunate families. One form of punishment appeared 
to have been introduced from Russia. Men were described 
as being tied, in the bitter winter of Turkestan, naked, 
to a post; water was thrown over them, and they were 
left to freeze: a strong man would last two days. Girls 
had been fastened to the earth and tortured ; women and 
children sold as slaves—and much more. 

However, Mr. Gray soon began—as one may admit was 
inevitable and necessary—to see such things in perspec¬ 
tive. He perceived that to denounce such acts in the 
terms which would be applicable in Europe is simply to 
ignore the different ideas and sanctions of the East. “ The 
Amir was simply proclaiming, in language that Asiatics 
understand, his determination of being King in Afghanis¬ 
tan.” To forget this “ is an injustice, for education and 
civilisation cannot advance with such strides in an isolated 
Eastern country as in Europe, and without the progress of 
knowledge the sons cannot learn better than their fathers.” 
To himself the Amir was all graciousness, and Mr. Gray 
soon found himself invested with the charge of the mili¬ 
tary hospital in Mazar, with authority over all native 
doctors—called Hakims—except only the two chief Hakims 
and one Hindustani doctor. That he had need of this 
supremacy is shown by his queer stories of native doctoring, 
and the prejudices he encountered. Indeed, his position is 
sprung upon us with a quaint unexpectedness when we are 


told that on his first visit to the hospital a sentry was 
posted at the gate of the inner garden with orders to shoot 
any Hakim attempting to enter. Naturally, tale-bearing 
and intrigue dogged the English doctor’s steps. They would 
have brought his work to nothing but for the unfailing 
firmness and loyalty of Abdurrahman, who put two of his 
detractors to the torture of the wedge and post. The 
wedge and post torture is simple and gruesome. “ There is 
an upright post in the earth. The criminal is seated on the 
ground and his feet lashed to the post; wedges are in¬ 
serted between the sole of the foot and the poet, and are 
hammered home. It is a painful process, they say, but 
a dogged Afghan will sit till the bones of both feet are 
crushed before he will utter a sound.” 

Mr. Gray presents the Amir to us as a man of wide 
knowledge, much enlightenment, and many generous 
impulses. He was greatly interested in Dr. Gray’s talent 
for portrait painting, and himself gave sittings. The result¬ 
ing portrait was the admiration of the Court, and its re¬ 
production as the frontispiece of this volume throws no 
discredit on the artist or his judges. One awful incident 
marked its progress on the easel. It occurred in this way : 

I was working at the watch-chain, but presently His 
Highness moved, and the chain became disarranged. 
Without thinking where I was—for I was absorbed in the 
painting—and acting as if he were an English gentleman, 
and not an Oriental Prince whose life had already been 
attempted, I walked suddenly up to the Amir to re¬ 
arrange the chain. There was a dead silence, though I 
haTdly noticed it at the time, but I saw that the 
Amir looked very hard at me. Then with a bow I went 
back to my work. Nothing was said. 

When we reached home the Armenian told me that he 
and every one else in the Court were exceedingly startled 
by my walking suddenly up to His Highness. He was 
just as likely to have shot me as not. It was contrary to 
etiquette to approach near uninvited ; and the suddenness 
was so very suggestive of evil designs. However, His 
Highness was not seriously annoyed- He saw at once 
that I meant no evil, nor any disrespect. 

The Armenian mentioned in this passage was our 
author’s interpreter, philosopher, and servant-friend, and 
a very good fellow he is. He rejoices us by his remark: 
“ Sir, let me see London. If I die then—don’t matter.” 
Less flattering was his assumption that Englishmen sell 
their wives, which he supported by the following staggering 
argument: “ I mean this: an English woman becomes 
wearied of her husband, and prefers another to him. The 
man who is preferred is called a co-respondent. Straight¬ 
way they go before the Kasi—the Magistrate—and, after 
much discussion, it is decided at what price the co-respon¬ 
dent shall buy the woman. The money is then paid to the 
husband.” 

The following scene is well written and realised, and it is 
characteristic in every detail. It was not, however, wit¬ 
nessed by Dr. Gray, who had it as a Court story: 

There had been brought to His Highness, as a present, 
a very beautiful shield inlaid with gold. This was when 
he had come to the throne, and was Amir. 

Everyone in the Durbar Hall feasted his eyes upon 
this beautiful thing, and the courtiers edged anxiously 
nearer the royal chair, in the hope that “Amir Sahib” 
might perhaps, as he sometimes did, bestow a present 
upon a “faithful and deserving slave.” The Amir slowly 
cast his eyes round the ring, and each heart beat high, 
as the Amir’s eyes rested a moment on this man or that. 
Suddenly, the Amir called out, 

“Nassir, Pesh bidr,” "come forward.” 

Out of a far corner came Nassir. The Amir turned to 
the anxious circle, and said, 

“ Look upon this man. He was with me in Samar- 
chnd.” The hearts of the courtiers sank ; Nassir, then, 
was to be the recipient of the shield. 

“He was with me in Samarchnd, and for a little thing 
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he turned and cursed me. These were his words "—said 
the Amir repeated the curse. " Is this so ? ” he said to 
Nassir. The old man hung his head in shame. 

He cursed me ; he half drew his sword on me, his 
master. What is this man worthy of?” 

There was a dead silence : the shield was forgotten, for 
behold Nassir’s day had come. It had ; but not in the 
sense anticipated. 

“ (Jjve him the shield,” said the Amir. “ He was with 
me in Samarcand.” 

I should finish the story by saying Nassir treasured the 
shield as the apple of his eye, and showed it me with 
honest pride—but no, he sold it next day for what it 
would fetch. Afghanistan! 

Mr. Gray’s medioal and surgioal work was highly appre¬ 
ciated in Kabul, yet the Amir would not give him prece¬ 
dence of the ignorant Hakims in attendance upon himself, 
and our author accordingly deolined the offer of a per¬ 
manent residence and employment. The recent death of 
the Amir, and the succession of Prince Habibullah, of 
whom Dr. Gray speaks in high terms, add to the import¬ 
ance of this book, which, however, is valuable chiefly as a 
faithful and crowded picture of the daily round in a bar¬ 
baric Court. 


Elia and Another. 

The Exxays of Elia. Illustrated by A. Garth .Tones. 

(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Outwardly and inwardly this is a handsome volume, 
and seen lying on a table—for it is a table rather than a 
shelf book — it will draw you irresistibly across a 
room. We are sorry that a nearer acquaintance hardly 
confirms our prepossession. Attempts to illustrate Lamb’s 
Exxays are not to our mind. We cannot think 
that either the necessity or opportunity for artistic 
illustration exists in the Essays. Lamb's highly 
intellectualised descriptions of men and places, his highly 
literary fancies and whimsical inventions, mock all 
attempts to render them pictoriallv. They do their own 
business so well that illustrative help seems an intrusion 
and a bathos. They will bear hut one stamp—that of 
Lamb’s personality. The only kind of illustration that 
seems to us proper to be applied to them—and even 
this seems to menace one’s appreciation of the Essays 
as essays—is plain portraiture of men, women, and 
places mentioned by Lamb. An Elian museum we 
can understand, but to interpose an artistic commentary 
between Lamb and his readers is enterprise indeed. 
Mr. Garth Jones can draw well, though the vigour of his 
line and the general hardness and blackness of his work 
seem to us to dissociate him in some degree from work 
of the kind which he here attempts. But his real dis¬ 
qualifications are chargeable to his task. How is it 
possible to offer to the true lover of Lamb a black and 
white drawing which shall not diminish and dilute his 
enjoyment of an image or observation in Lamb’s text ? 
In his “ Grace Before Meat ” Lamb asks : “ Why have we 
none for books, those spiritual repasts—a grace before 
Shakespeare—a devotional exercise proper to be said 
before reading the ‘ Fairy Queen ’ ? ” And so the artist gives 
us a fancy drawing of Lamb saying grace over a folio 
with a mutilation of this sentence below the drawing. 
Again Lamb’s remark, in the midst of his playful argu¬ 
ment, that “ the moment of appetite (the judicious reader 
will apprehend me) is, perhaps, the least fit reason for 
that exercise”, precipitates a full-page drawing of be-wigged 
gourmands falling to work on their soup. Cni bono f “ In 
tale or history your Beggar is ever the just antipode to 
your King,” says Lamb elsewhere. To this purely 
literary remark is tacked a full-page fantasy in which, 
apparently, the North and South Poles are represented 


with King and Beggar as their respective tenants. Again, 
“ His riches are always about him." Lamb is describing 
the “ true Caledonian ” in “ Imperfect Sympathies.” The 
sentence is one little touch in a piece of cumulative moral 
portraiture. And lo, we have a Scotchman in shawl and 
tam-o’-shanter, seated on a box of books, and encylopaedia 
on his knees, and a globe and compasses and documents 
strewn around him. This is not illustration : it is rather 
artistic parallelism, and we fear that Lamb’s text and Mr. 
Garth’s drawings share the well-known property of parallel 
lines, which being continued indefinitely in either direction 
can never meet. We have no wish to be severe on a com¬ 
petent artist. But the wider question, that of the illustrate- 
ability of Lamb, is important; other attempts will be 
made, and, as we think, are doomed to failure. Mr. 
E. V. Lucas contributes a good biographical introduction, 
in which he takes Lamb's side in rejecting the epithet 
“ gentle ” as applied to Elia. Mr. Lucas suggests 
“ understanding ” as a better word. It is a better word, 
but is it not rather usurpatorv ? 


From “Mr. Punch 

Mr. Punch's Dramatic Sequels. By St. John H.inkin. 

(Bradbury.) 

It appears to us that Mr. St. John Hankin, in attempting 
these fourteen “ sequels ” to a list of plays whioh begins 
with the Alkcstis and enda with a (non-existent) drama¬ 
tised version of Omar Khayydm, has fallen between the 
stool of a mere parody and the stool of a mere sequel. He 
says, in neat-enough rhyme:— 

Plays end too soon. They never show 

The whole of what I want to know. 

The curtain falls and I’m perplexed 

With doubts about what happened next. 

Did Hamlet’s father haunt no more 

The battlements of Elsinore? 

• ••••• 

Will Aubrey take to wife one day 

Another Mbs. Tanqueray ? 

Do Eccles and his stepson wrangle ? 

Has anything been heard of Dangle? 

What has become of Mrs. Wangel ? 

But his. invention is decidedly unequal to the demand 
which he makes upon it. His continuation of Alkestis, in 
which he portrays Alkestis as a clacking shrew and Her¬ 
cules at the request of Admetus unsuccessfully trying to 
foroe Death to take her back again, is a gloomy piece of 
fooling, belonging to the same order of ideas as that 
which Mr. Dan Leno illustrates, without gloom, at the 
Pavilion, the Oxford, and the Tivoli. Here is a sample 
of the humour:— 

Alkestis. 

\Tired of yetting in one line at a time ] Ioi/1 low 1 What 
thankiess things are men 1 

To exactly the same order of ideas belongs the brilliant 
and original notion of turning Omar into a drunken and 
chambering lout. Here is another example of the 
humour: — 

Saxl 

Fie ; An old man like you! 

Omar. 

Old ! Thank goodness I am old. When I was young I 
went to school and heard the sages. Didn’t learn much 
there ! They said I came like water and went like wind. 
Horrid chilly Band-of-Hope sort of doctrine. I know 
better now. 

[Drink* from the jug in his hand. 
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A third Leno-ish idea is to present a third Mrs. Tan- 
queray as a tart and .sinister platform-woman, who starves 
and bullies poor Aubrey, and is grossly rude to his friends. 

We have discovered one rather clever thing in a book 
which might have been diverting and is the opposite of 
diverting—a song in imitation (not in parody, but in imi¬ 
tation) of Mr. W. S. Gilbert. It occurs in the sequel to 
Patience. We quote a couple of stanzas : — 

When you once have your commission, if you want a high 
position in the Army of the King, 

You must tout for the affections of the influential sections 
of the Inner Social Bing. 

If you're anxious for promotion, you must early get a 
notion of the qualities commanders prize ; 

You must learn to play at polo, strum a banjo, sing a 
solo, and you’re simply bound to rise! 

For every one will say, 

In tho usual fatuous way: 

“ If this young fellow’s such a popular figure in High 
Society, 

Why, what a very competent commander of a troop this 
fine young man must be i ” 

You must buy expensive suits, wear the shiniest of boots, 
and a glossy hat and tall, 

For if you’re really clever you need practically never wear 
your uniform at all. 

Ybu'probably will then see as little of your men as you 
deoently can do, 

And you'll launch a thousand sneers at those foolish 
Volunteers, who are not a bit like you! 

And those Volunteers will say, 

When you go on in that way : 

“ If this young man's such an unconcealed contempt for 
the likes of such as we, 

What a genius at strategy and tactics too this fine young 
man must be! ” 

But the modest merits of this single piece are scarcely 
sufficient excuse for the shortcomings of the entire volume. 


Chaucer Undefiled. 

The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from 
numerous manuscripts by the Rev. Walter Skeat. (Ox¬ 
ford, Clarendon Press; London, Henry Frowde. 3s. 6d.) 

For some things we have to thank the age in which we 
live, and among them is the privilege of getting such an 
edition of Chaucer as this, at a student’s price. Into a 
few closely-printed prefatory pages Professor Skeat 
has compressed all the essential information about 
Chaucer’s work which the ordinary reader is likely 
to require. Besides a chronological list of his writings, 
stating the influences under which he worked in the 
three periods of his career, you have notes on Chaucer's 
grammar, metre, versification, and pronunciation—all of 
great use and value. Chaucer’s pronunciation must have 
been a startling thing to our modern ears. Perhaps it 
may partly have resembled Tennyson’s reading of his own 
poems, “ mouthing out his hollow oes and aes.” Thus our 
closed “ a ” sound (as in cat) had no existence for him. The 
nearest thing to it was the “ a ” of our as. The “ a ” in such 
words as face was pronounced long and broad, like the 
Continental “ a,” or our own “ a ” in father. So was the 
“ a ” at the end of a syllable, as in aye. There was a long 
open “ e,” like the “ a ” in Mary : as in clene (clean), pro¬ 
nounced claenl. 

But these things do not affect the actual reading of the 
poems. The gain here lies in the fact that., without 
luxurious expenditure, the ordinary lover of Chaucer has 
for the first time a text in which it is possible for him 
clearly’ to follow the poet’s metre, without the impediments 
introduced by corrupt texts, or editors whose under¬ 


standing of metre and study of manuscripts did not enable 
them to give us what Chaucer actually wrote. Dryden 
declared that on no theory was it possible to reduce 
Chaucer to metrical harmony. With the texts of Dryden’s 
day, such a conclusion might well appear inevitable. In 
reality Chaucer is one of our finest masters of versification. 
The recollection of a few principles, not very difficult to 
master, will resolve his lines into a movement as strong, 
various, flexible, yet regular, as that of any modem poet, 
or of Dryden himself. The sounding of the final “ e ” in 
such words as strengths , of the " e ” before the final con¬ 
sonant in wordes (for example), are the chief things. 
Chaucer also admits, sometimes, an extra syllable before 
the ccesura, or pause in the middle of the line, which gives 
time for a light extra syllable to be pronounced. For 
instance: 

“ l’or him was lever have At his beddes heed.” 

where the caesura and extra syllable are at *' lever ” (».«., 
liefer). A few more minuticr are all that is needed; and 
they are briefly and clearly stated in Professor Skeats’ 
hints on the poet’s versification. Perhaps the sole irregu¬ 
larity, according to later laws of versification (for the extra 
syllable before the emsura is also used by Shakespeare 
and others) is that very occasionally a line drops the unac¬ 
cented syllable of the first foot—becoming trochaic: 

“Ginglen in a whistling wind as clear,” &c. 

But where each letter is so important, it can be perceived 
that a final ” e ” where none should be, or the absence of it 
where it should be, throws the whole line out of metre. 
Yet such transgressions have been frequent in previous 
editions. Professor Skeats’ laborious restoration of a cor¬ 
rect text has removed all such obstacles. 

He has banished, too, all poems which research has 
shown not to be Chaucer’s. Our old friends The Flower 
and the Leaf (which Dryden modernised) and The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale disappear—as we may hope they will 
from all future editions of Chaucer. This is, indeed, a 
Chaucer not only praiseworthy for what it has, but what it 
has not. It is entirely unsuperfluous. If ever Chaucer can 
be popularised, this edition should do it. 


Other New Books. 

Some Feudal Coats of Arms. By Joseph Foster. (James 

Parker & Co. 63s.) 

Thb mob of mankind supposes Heraldry to be as extinct as 
Adam, or, at most, that it survives only in poetic tradition 
or on carriage panels. And yet many patent and every¬ 
day things make war upon this vulgar belief. Against it 
the bunting of street-triumphs flickers, and flaps, and flut¬ 
ters : the painted and gilded arms over provision shops by 
“ special appointment ” protest; the emblazoned “ Peer¬ 
ages ” thunder. These for the obtuse senses of the herd. 
For the considerate eye of the “ Student ” and the “ Man 
of Family,” for whose delight Mr. Foster has laboured, and 
to whom explicitly he presents the harvest of his pains, are 
there not the lambent heraldries of church windows, the 
intimate appeal of armorial book-plates, the personal sym¬ 
pathy of signet rings? Is there not Mr. Foster himself, 
seated like “ the Calligate knight Diligence,'’ in old Gerard 
Leigh, among “ bookes of ancient Jests, and deeds of 
Honour, and orders of Coronations, Creations, and Dub¬ 
bings, studiously keeping those Monuments from wormv 
wemes ” 1 

This latest stone of the monument which the indefatig¬ 
able Mr. Foster is building to his own heraldic fame is as 
prodigal of record as an Assyrian brick. It contains no 
loss than about 2,000 illustrations, mostly in quite spirited 
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" trick,” but including also baronial seals, inlaid tiles, en¬ 
graved and sculptured effigies, and even combats of Greek 
warriors—" tine confused feeding.” But all these things 
have their real bearing upon each other and upon Heraldry 
at large, and aptly assist the text, which is primarily a col¬ 
lection from certain heraldic rolls. The chief to which the 
compiler is indebted are those which preserve the names 
and insignia of the leaders at Falkirk, Carlaverock, the 
Dunstable Tournaments, the Battle of Boroughbridge, the 
Siege of Calais, and before Rouen, ranging in date from 
1298 to 1418. The most interesting of these is that of 
Boroughbridge. What reader of Drayton (and every lover 
of England should read Drayton) can forget his glorious 
blazon of the knights in the action which preceded that 
battle, ” when the crests and badges of each nobler name 
against their owners rudely seemed to stand ” ? Here are 
to be found "the silver saltire upon martial red” of the 
“ valiant Nevill,” the “ lady’s sleeve ” that “ high-spirited 
Hastings wore,” the “ bright crescent ” of the Percy, 
“ great Warren’s blazon,” and ‘‘ the colours that Ross nnd 
Courtney did unfold.” Has it ever occurred to the non- 
heraldic reader that, could modern eyes gaze upon the 
troubled phantasms of old battles, a herald, and a herald 
alone, could unerringly identify each ghostly warrior 1 
But Drayton has lured us from our text. It may be 
sufficient, however, to add that the result of Mr. Foster's 
collection is a really valuable alphabetical list of the full 
Christian and family names and simple bearings of hundreds 
of redoubtable warriors: a list of the greatest interest, 
prior “ to the incubation of the College of Arms,” and 
emphatically useful to both the heraldic student and the 
heraldic artist. The compiler frankly takes his stand upon 
antiquity—“ a standpoint,” as he says, “ the very opposite 
to that of those who seek to foist on the newly-armigerous 
person a ‘ nobility ’ obtained by him in return for a cash 
payment.*’ 


In an Unknown Prison Land. By George Griffith. (Hut¬ 
chinson. 17s. net.) 

Mr. Griffith describes his book as “ An Account of Con¬ 
victs and Colonists in New Caledonia, with Jottings Out 
and Home.” The jottings out and home occupy consider¬ 
ably more than a third of the volume, and are of so 
familiar an order that they cannot be regarded otherwise 
than as the merest padding. In a book of such outward 
pretension, dealing with a subject of such deep human in¬ 
terest, we do not in the least desire to read the impressions 
of the author concerning mosquitos and his casual fellow- 
passengers. 'When we come to the real matter of the book, 
we find the same tendency to irrelevance, the same flip¬ 
pancy, tempered with straining after effect. Mr. Griffith 
apparently had quite unusual facilities granted him by the 
Director of the Penal Administration for the examination 
of the whole French system of New Caledonia, but only to 
a limited extent does he seem to have availed himself of 
those facilities. The book is interesting, but too general 
and unscientific ; it is, in fact, a popular publication, and in 
our opinion popular publications upon such subjects are of 
small value, nnd often quite undesirable. However, Mr. 
Griffith sets forth a good deal which the English public 
•will no doubt be surprised to hear concerning the extreme 
leniency with which the average New Caledonian convict 
is treated, as well as the provision made by Government 
for his advancement as a lihfre or relrgue. The question 
of the wisdom of the system is much too wide for discus¬ 
sion here, but it may be remarked that in the broad ten¬ 
dencies of the system there is too much sentimentality and 
too little recognition of the true criminal instinct. Senti¬ 
mentality is the most dangerous of qualities where crimi¬ 
nals are concerned, and it must not be forgotten that it. 
was sentimentality which abolished the lash in New Cale¬ 


donia, only to establish in its ph.ce the horrors of the 
Cachot Noir. Still, it must be admitted that we have 
something to learn from French penal administration. 


London Afternoons. By W. J. I.oftie. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Mr. Loftie is a writer on London whose industry and 
knowledge have long ago been recognised. Here he in¬ 
dulges in a number of historical studies of subjects as 
various as " Newgate,” " Ancient Rivers,” " The Older City 
Churches,” " Wren’s St. Paul’s,” " Camberwell,” etc. We 
agree with him that " it is a serious thing to add another 
to the number of London books”; but the observation 
need not be turned against himself. There is solid and 
interesting matter in these essays. Still, it is just in the 
rare instances in which he draws on his own recollections 
that he is at his best, and the following passage is, to our 
mind, worth any dozen pages of historical probings. Mr. 
Loftie is writing of London fifty years and more ago: 

I remember one street in 1843. I was a child, very 
young, but observant as all children are, while as yet 
everything seems new. ... I was taken to see the 
Tower, Greenwich Hospital, the Surrey Zoological Gar¬ 
dens, and a Palace-—I think Buckingham Palace. My 
recollections of the Tower are very distinct. I think 
there was some kind of tramway or a railway at Green¬ 
wich. But the most vivid picture I can call up is the 
view,, westward, up hill, towards the Park gate in Oxford 
Street: a wide street paved with large round stones, 
Imrdered on either side by low, two-or-three storied 
houses ; a few, very few, foot passengers, a blind man 
playing drearily on a tin whistle, a single vehicle rumbling 
up the hill, a hearse, with people following on foot, and 
two little children all in black. There seemed to be no 
other traffic. The tin whistle and the hearse were con¬ 
nected indelibly in my mind. 

That picture of an all but empty Oxford Street, with its 
small every-day sights, is intimate, natural, and, as an 
evocation of the London of 1843, valuable. 


Mediceval London. By William Benham and Charles 
Welch. (Seeley. 7s.) 


Dr. Benham, who is rector of St. Edmund the King, in 
Lombard Street, and Mr. Welch, who is Librarian to the 
City Corporation, have produced, with the help of their 
publishers, a volume somewhat of the album type, but 
without any of the literary superficiality of albums. For 
although fulness is not possible in eighty pages of text, we 
have here a scholarly survey of mediaeval London, con¬ 
sidered first as a whole, then under the headings of “ Civic 
Rule,” “ The Thames,” “ Religious Life,” “ Fortress, 
Palaces, and Mansions,” and “ The Passing of Mediaeval 
London.” By mediaeval London our authors mean the 
London which emerged from King Alfred’s reign and was 
consumed in the Great Fire of 1666. It is the London over 
which John Stow brooded with so many regrets for 
greater glories and more splendid pageants than even in 
1600 were to be seen. The vastness of the subject almost 
entitles the authors to immunity from criticism. They 
have wisely selected typical and interesting matters for 
mention instead of reducing their material to a tasteless 
jelly of facts and dates. Dipping casually, we find the 
interesting story of the origin of the stone gallery which 
from the tower of St. Mary-le-Bow Church looks down on 
Cheapside. To stand in that little stone gallery when a 
royal pageant is proceeding to the Guildhall must have 
been the dream of many. Well, this gallery is a survival, 
or rather a repetition, of a scaffold from which royalty 
was wont to enjoy the tournaments in what was then the 
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great square of Chepe. In the reign of Edward III. this 
scaffold once gave way, and the fatalities were numerous. 
Our present historians tell us that “ it is said that the 
King, with true Plantagenet violence, ordered the head 
carpenter to be hanged, and was turned from his purpose, 
as at Calais, by the intercession of the Queen. It led to 
an alteration. The royal gallery 1 was firmly fixed to the 
wall of the church, and so remained. Years later, after 
the Great Fire, when Wren rebuilt the church and sur¬ 
mounted it with its present beautiful spire, there was a 
stipulation that there should be a royal gallery. And there 
it is still; the passer-by can see it from the street.” 
Another mediaeval feature is perpetuated in the arched 
base on which the spire of St. Mary-le-Bow rests, for this 
recalls the arched chamber in the original tower in which 
the Court of Arches sat. The name of the church is but 
Sancta Maria de Arcubus anglicised. 

The illustrations adorn greatly the volume, and we are 
particularly grateful for the admirably reproduced series of 
Antoine van den Wyngaerde’s drawings of Elizabethan 
London now in the Bodleian Library. It is believed that 
his great drawing of London from Westminster to the 
Tower was made in 1561 for Philip II. of Spain, whose 
interest in London was explained—and extinguished—at 
a later period. 

Shakespeare in Music. By Louis C. Elson. (Nutt. 6s. net.) 

This compilation, apparently of American origin, is 
“ animated by a desire to show how closely the great poet 
allied himself to the divine art.” It in no way comes up 
to the level of the excellent little book, Shakespeare and 
Music , written some five years ago by Dr. E. W. Naylor. 
That was a work of real value to the scholar—learned, 
thorough, and methodically arranged by a competent first¬ 
hand student, both of Shakespeare and of musical litera¬ 
ture. Mr. Elson is a much more superficial writer, and 
appeals to 'those who prefer a gossipy antiquarianism to 
exact science. As there are already 3,250 works dealing 
with Shakespeare in the Boston Public Library, there is 
perhaps no great harm in adding a 3,251st; but to the 
philosophic mind, watching the welter of unnecessary 
books that pours from the presses of two continents, it 
is always a little annoying to see a moderately well-done 
thing intervening between the public and a thing supremely 
well done. However, Mr. Elson wanders amiably through 
a number of topics more or less connected with each other, 
with Shakespeare, and with music. To name a few only: 
he discusses the instruments known to Shakespeare, the 
technical musical terms used in the plays, the position of 
music and musicians in Elizabethan days, the history of 
English dances, the songs borrowed or written by Shake¬ 
speare, the music written for the plays by composers of 
eminence. He quotes fully most of the texts bearing on 
musical points, and inserts a number of illustrative airs 
in modem notation. The chapter dealing with music, and 
Shakespeare’s opinions about music, from a psychological 
and ethical point of view, need not be taken very seriously ; 
it does not belong to the finer aesthetic criticisih. Mr. Elson 
quotes from the “Merchant of Venice” : 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted. 

Here he observes : “We are not disposed to regard the last 
six lines of this sentence as absolute statement of fact,” 
and proceeds to give the entertaining comment of the 
eighteenth century editor, Steevens : 

The present passage, which is neither pregnant with 
physical and moral truth, nor poetically beautiful in an 


eminent degree, has constantly enjoyed the good fortune to 
be repeated by those whose inhospitable memories would 
have refused to admit or Detain any other sentiment or 
description of the same author, however exalted or just. 
The truth is that it furnishes the vacant fiddler with 
something to say in defence of his profession, and sup¬ 
plies the coxcomb in music with an invective against such 
as do not pretend to discover all the various powers of 
language in inarticulate sounds. 

One almost feels that Steevens must have himself suf¬ 
fered from tone-deafness. 


Chivalry. By F. Warre Cornish. (Sonnensehein. 4s. 6d.) 

We are conscious of some disappointment at thia last 
volume of the ' Social England ” Series. The Vice-Provost 
of Eton has before now proved himself a writer of charm 
and distinction. He is able to draw for the purposes of 
his present subject upon the stores of a wide reading in 
mediaeval history and literature. The subject itself is a 
fascinating one. Yet the book as a whole is unsatisfac¬ 
tory, not for lack of incidental interest or picturesqueness of 
treatment, but because it is without a logical and well- 
planned scheme of structure. “ There is not much to be 
done with Chivalry,” says Mr. Cornish, in effect, “ but to 
re-tell a well-worn tale ”: 

Much light has been thrown in modern times upon 
the wars of the Middle Ages, the religious and political 
institutions, the history of law, feudalism, and commerce. 
More facts are known, and a mass of mediaeval literature 
has been brought to light since the days of Sir Walter 
Scott. But the facts are for the most part of the same 
character as those which he found in Anna Comnena, 
Yillehardouin, Froissart, and Monstrelet; and the 
romances and romantic and epic poeans toll the same 
story as Sir Thomas Malory in the Morte d’Arthur. 
Little can be added to the conception of chivalry as it 
was evolved from mediaeval records by Oume de Ste. 
Palaye, and set forth by Scott, Southey, and their fol¬ 
lowers, whose obligations to Ste. Palaye cannot be exag¬ 
gerated. A writer, whose aim is rather to sketch a 
state of Society, than to chronicle a period, can do little 
more than clean after the harvest has been reaped. 

We do not at all agree that little can be added to Ste. 
Palaye. The whole question can be treated in a different, 
and surely a more philosophic, manner than his. A pic¬ 
ture of chivalry as an organisation of Society, based upon 
data drawn indifferently from chronicles and other docu¬ 
ments of actual life, and from romances and other docu¬ 
ments of literature, necessarily suggests a question as to 
its reliability. Yet such a picture is, in the main, what 
Mr. Cornish, no less than Ste. Palaye, gives us. His series 
of chapters upon “ Knightbocxl,” “War,” “Tournaments,” 
" Heraldry,” and other subjects more or less connected with 
chivalry, is learned and interesting enough, but they do not. 
distinguish much between the real and the imagined facts, 
and they leave the reader to gather for himself, with the 
assistance of some introductory generalities, the answer to 
the main question—how far was the ethical ideal of chivalry 
merely an ideal, reflected in romantic literature, and how 
far was it effectively operative in real life? Is there not 
some advance still to be made beyond Ste. Palaye on such 
lines as these? 

Messrs. Cassell can be heartily congratulated on the 
first volume of their illustrated edition of Social England 
(Vol. I. 12s. net). The application of pictures to this fine 
work, edited by the late Mr. H. D. Traill and Mr. J. S. 
Mann, has been done with profusion and discrimination. 
The result promises to be a great success. We can wish 
no intelligent reader of history, schoolmaster, or public 
library a better, a more nourishing, possession than the 
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six volumes of which the first is before us. The record is 
here brought from the Celtic twilight to the formation 
of Parliament in the thirteenth century. It is with the 
illustrations, however, that we are chiefly concerned. They 
range from Saxon coins to views of cathedrals and 
churches, from facsimiles of the writings of early authors 
like Caedmon to the Bayeux tapestry, and from photo¬ 
graphs of Roman tombs and Saxon pottery to a drawing 
which shows how twelfth century Englishmen wore their 
hair and beard. A particularly fine illustration is a view 
of a scene on which we are glad to have looked—Hadrian’s 
Wall, as seen from a spot near Housesteads. Inasmuch 
as the illustrations were not contemplated by Mr. Traill 
and his coadjutor, and are also in bountiful excess of the 
actual requirements of the text, they are made the subject 
of a series of preliminary notes which are in themselves 
of great value. The printing and workmanship of the 
volume are all that can be desired. 

The clergyman as a guide has come to the front in recent 
years, and now the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes joins those of 
his brothers who have made it their mission to lead men 
up and down this world a little, as well as in the straight 
and narrow way to the next. His volume, The Morning 
Land* of History, is sure of a welcome, and we think it 
deserves it. In Rome, Athens, Syracuse, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, and Cairo Mr. Hughes will be found interesting 
and zealous. The book is based on a journal kept by Mrs. 
Hughes, in which, on one occasion, she thanks God for a 
good porthole in her cabin. To which Mr. Hughes re¬ 
sponds : “ I echo that devout exclamation. A good port¬ 
hole is invaluable in a cabin.” Mr. Hughes studied with 
special care the battles of Salamis and Marathon, the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, and the site of Calvary. On the way 
back he visited Monte Carlo, and was admitted to the 
gambling rooms without a ticket, being taken for an 
habitue. Within them he saw “trembling arms” out¬ 
stretched, and “ extreme melancholy ” on every face. Lord 
Rosslyn will be dismayed to learn that at the tables all is 
pure chance, and “ there is no room whatever for skill or 
calculation.” A useful itinerary, in which a good many 
occasions are brightly and briefly improved. 

The late Dr. Mandell Creighton’s working opinions as a 
bishop are embodied in a volume entitled, The Church and 
the Nation. (Longmans. 5s. net.) The title is well 
chosen, for it represents what is common to the largest 
number of these “Charges and Addresses,” and what is 
their most constant inspiration, a desire to make clear the 
position and meaning of the Church of England in its rela¬ 
tion to the life of the nation. The book is for clergymen 
and Church workers, but no reader is likely to dip into it 
without some refreshment. Whether he is handling a large 
problem like Biblical Criticism or The , Mass, or is only 
enjoining country clergymen to keep their churches open 
all day, Dr. Creighton is brisk and engaging. 

Pouohet’s well-known popular science book, The Uni¬ 
verse ; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little, is 
issued in a new and revised edition by Messrs. Blackie. 
With its simple descriptions and glowing illustrations it is 
the book to give to an inquiring boy. 

Among other new editions we have received from Mr. 
Murray a “ popular impression ” of the corrected copyright 
edition of Darwin’s Origin of Species. This work, in its 
original form, passes out of copyright next week, but the 
edition which Darwin revised will be under copyright for 
some years to come, and it is now issued in a thoroughly 
popular shilling form by Mr. Murray. 

The “ Edinburgh Waverley ” reaches its fourteenth and 
fifteenth volumes in The Bride of Lam mermoor and The 
Legend of Montrose. Messrs. Jack can be congratulated 
on their unfailing punctuality. 


Fiction. 

The Happenings of Jill. By “ Iota.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

This novel opens in the following manner: 

“Wounds must be inflicted and endured in decent 
silence,” said Jill Devereux, her inexorable eyes fixed 
upon the three Fontaines ; slim, delicate-moulded slips of 
girls, who towered like tall white lilies high above the 
little brown elf of a thing who swayed their counsels and 
controlled their persons. “ Now,” she proceeded, in a 
soft, cold tone of disbelief, " do you ab-so-lutely under¬ 
stand 1 ” 

“ We do ab-so-lutely understand ! ” shrieked the three 
in one thin quaver. In moments of apprehension the 
Fontaines always shrieked together. It seemed to endue 
them with a strength not their own. 

“ Hem 1 That hardly sounds like it. However, come 
on, and let's see. • 

We make the quotation because in these few lines is 
displayed the whole book, is displayed the whole of 
“ Iota’s ” production, at once so strong and so limited. 
Her heroines are always thus—little brown elves, creatures 
of powerful intellect, passionate heart, and unconquerable 
spirit. They are always unusual, for the reason that 
“ Iota’s ” artistic talent is not broad enough to sympathise 
with and so to uplift the ordinary. Jill! Why Jill? Is 
one woman in a million called Jill? But it is just because 
Jill is “ queer,” and because it forms a piquant contrast 
to the aloof aristocracy of Devereux, that “ Iota ” has 
chosen it. The name illustrates her heroine. We know 
in advance what kind of things will occur to this Jill— 
how she will be misunderstood or uncomprehended, how 
she will suffer in marriage and out of it, how she will prove 
the supremacy of the human soul over all mere events, 
and how the fine fire of her nature will shrivel up the 
meannesses of others. “ Iota ” keeps writing the same 
story over and over again, evoking the same atmosphere 
and inducing the same catastrophes. “ Wounds must be 
given and endured in decent silence.” That sentence 
almost states her philosophy. And we must admit the 
spiritual distinction of her work. Her conceptions of 
womanhood, if monotonously similar, are at least noble. 
Jill is a rare creature, and Jill’s grandmother is a rare 
creature; they never either of them open their mouths 
without proving the fact. 

As for “ Iota’s ” literary workmanship, we have on 
several occasions sorrowfully found fault with it. Were 
she not ignorant of the axioms of composition, “ Iota ” 
would have a style. She has the something which cannot 
be acquired, but the something which can be acquired she 
lacks. To say as much is to condemn her, and we are 
bound once more to condemn her. Greatly gifted, she is 
unable to use her gifts. She can neither construct a plot, 
nor select her material, nor write decent English. Consider 
the title— The Happenings of Jill I 


Stories in the Dark. By Barry Pain. (Grant Richards. Is.) 

This is one of the books that are more pleasant to read 
than to write about. At any rate, the fact that, having 
read it, we set to work after a brief interval and read it 
again, glances in that direction. First of all, it is most 
beautifully short. These ten stories—you could look at 
ten photographs in the same time. And, unlike the custo¬ 
mary photograph, they represent each of them an intel¬ 
lectual impression—engrave it in choice essential lines 
upon the memory. 

Three of the stories describe the workings of a dis¬ 
ordered mind: two suggest notions of the state of the 
departed; three touch imaginatively upon the preter¬ 
natural. In order that a story of the preternatural may be 
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really effective, it seems as though it were necessary that 
the reader should be at least sub-conscious of a naturalistic 
solution hanging in the air. It must not be a complete 
and satisfactory solution, of course : that would destroy the 
character of the story. It should give a kind of moral 
credibility at the very moment when we reject it in favour 
of the preternatural alternative. This latter, again, must 
not be precise, or our common sense starts up and reminds 
us that it involves the admission of some principle or 
theory that we have long since finally rejected. It is not 
easy, therefore, in this age to write a story of the gruesome 
kind which shall be at all convincing. This Mr. Pain has 
achieved, not in “The Moon-Stone ”—the story of a girl who 
was drawn monthly by the influence of the moon to a cer¬ 
tain lawn, where she danced to its music, and was finally 
joined by a partner whose step left the mark of a cloven 
hoof—but, admirably, in “ The Undying Thing” and “ The 
Grey Cat.” It is not often that you find in current lite¬ 
rature anything so strong as the tale of the monster 
banished, new bom, to the Planting, where it lived through 
three generations of its family, rumoured of but rarely seen 
—by persons who thereafter saw nothing. This is how it 
was seen, by the head of the family, for the last time : 

Sir Edric rushed to the dining-room door, opened it a 
little and looked in. Then he turned to Guerdon, who 
was just behind him. 

“ Go back to your room,” he said, authoritatively. 

“I won’t,” said Guerdon. “Why? What is it?” 

Suddenly the comers of Sir Edric’s mouth shot outward 
into a hideous grin of terror. 

“ It’s there ! It’s there! ” he gasped. 

“ Then I come in with you.” 

“ Go back ! ” 

With a sudden movement. Sir Edric thrust Guerdon 
away from the door, and then, quick as light, darted in 
and locked the door behind him. 

Guerdon bent down and listened. He heard Sir Edric 
say in a firm voice : 

“ Who are you ? What are you ?”.... 

That change in the form of the question is a good touch; 
and in its proper place, prepared by a skilful use of legend 
and suggestion, as effective as you like. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

’Twixt Dog and Wolf. By C. F. Kbaby. 

By the author of A Marriage de Consonance and 
A Wanderer. The title is taken from a French poem, 
Entre Chien et Loup: 

A dog is howling at the court-yard door ; 

Within, the horses drag their halter chains. . . . 

And now from a near pinewood into sight 
Steals one grey wolf. 

This small volume contains three short stories—“ The 
Message from the God,” “ Elizabeth,” and “ The Four 
Students.” Also ten Phantasies. (Brimley Johnson, 
.‘is. 6d.) 

Lepidus tub Centurion. By E. L. Arnold. 

An original plot, certainly. A bored Englishman of 
fortune discovers in his park a Homan British tomb, and 
in it the body of Lepidus the Centurion. By the free gift 
of half his vitality the bored Englishman restores the Cen¬ 
turion to life, and is convinced that the Roman is a former 
incarnation of himself. “The dust of centuries fissured 
and cracked from side to side, the broad soldier forehead 
puckered itself into a portentous frown ”—and he sneezed. 
Then follow situations and complications. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Calumet " K." By Mkkwin—Webster. 

The authors, Mr. S. Merwin and Mr. H. K. Webster, are 
engaged on the task of writing a set of novels to illustrate 
the romance of trade. Calumet “ K.” describes the attempt 
01 rival capitalists and grain men “ to balk the building 
of an elevator by a set date.” The heroine is the hero's 
stenographer. The story tiegine in a businesslike way. 
" The contract for the two million bushel grain elevator, 
“ Calumet K,” had been let to McBride and Company, of 
Minneapolis. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Eyes of Light. By Arthur Moore. 

A brightly told story of modern life, in which an Oriental 
casket plays a part. The narrative opens in a village in 
Brittany, disclosing Cynthia in the act of writing a love- 
letter. But it is not posted. Cynthia’s amatory corre¬ 
spondence is all deposited in an Oriental casket containing 
four boxes. One is already full. This casket has adven¬ 
tures. (Arrowsmith. 6s.) 

The Princess Cynthia. By Marguerite Bryant. 

This story belongs to The Prisoner of Zenda class. The 
period is nowhen, the place is nowhere, but it was called 
Brambria, and there the Princess Cynthia held her court. 
She was as “ beautiful as night,” and she talks thus to Sir 
Floridas : “ You look very nice. I should never have made 
so picturesque a victor. Since you have done so valiantly, 
you may kiss my hand.” The motto on the title-page is. 
“ It is not what men are, but what fair women make of 
them, that is the trouble,” which is more untrue than most 
mottoes. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Peter, a Parasite. By E. Maria Albanepi. 

A story of modern life with plenty of worldly characters 
—and Margaret. Peter was nearly forty. He never cared 
to remember his failures, “ and whenever he thanked the 
Almighty for mercies bestowed (which was not often) he 
never failed to express deep gratitude for the luck that 
had saved him from sharing in the ruin and disgrace that 
had become Margaret’s portion. 

“ And yet he had really cared for her.” (Sands. 6s.) 

Elgiva. By D. Rylbs Griffiths. 

Thus speaks one of the characters: “ Great chief, thy 
son hath sent me. He bade me tell thee that Hardicanute 
is dead: that he died as he stood at his drink in the house 
of one Osgod Clapa, at Lambeth.” Earl Godwin and his 
sons are among the characters in this long historical novel, 
which is a love story as well as a romance of the sword. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 

Our Lady of the Iob. By Constance Sutcliffe. 

A story of the Alps, dedicated “ to my guide.” “ • And 
what does your Englishman do when he lias climbed up to 
the top of his mountain?’ demanded the little wife from 
the lowlands. ‘ He just climbs down again,’ replied Max, 
the guide, and he saw no humour in the reply.” Love and 
adventure come into the story, and the cover depicts a 
blood-curdling accident. (Greening. 6s.) 

A Stumble by the Way. By L. T. Meade. 

A melodramatic story of modern life; the kind of story 
that arouses just enough interest to carry the reader on 
from chapter to chapter. It begins straight away upon a 
love scene between Rosalind and Philip Wingate. Says 
Philip: “ I almost wish the kind old gentleman who left 
me his estates had given them to somebody else. If it 
were not for Wych Hall and its thousands, I might work 
up something worth having in the Diplomatic Service, and 
carry you off, my darling, at once.” “ Oh! I can wait,” 
answered Rosalind. (Chatto. 6s.) 
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The Young Man Excogitant. 

In these latter days the predominance of style over matter 
has been deplored by good critics. \Ye speak inexactly, 
for style and matter cannot of course be considered as 
two entirely separate ingredients in a literary dish. A 
predominance of good style over good matter is impossible, 
and the safest of all advice about manner is, Get matter. 
" With brains, sir,” was Wilkie’s recipe for mixing nis 
colour's, and young writers have been well advised to nut 
brains into their ink, and then let it flow naturally. But 
such precepts are to be considered as mere exclamations 
extorted by a general condition of things, and for that 
reason they are liable to constant revision in particular 
cases. Such a case is that of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, the 
young poet and journalist whose name has become familiar 
of late to readers of the Daily News and Speaker. No one 
would think of advising Mr. Chesterton to get matter or 
mix his ink with brains. He has the one, and does the 
other. 

We have s]>oken of Mr. Chesterton as a poet. In review¬ 
ing his Wild Kniyht and Other Poems a year ago we said 
that his philosophy is somewhat crude and juvenile, but that 
he has the poetic gift of expressing his ideas unexpectedly 
so that they come home with a sudden thrill. It is 
curious how well this serves to describe Mr. Chesterton's 
book of essays called The Defendant, just issued by Mr. 
Brimley Johnson. Only, we are bound to add, the crude¬ 
ness and juvenility of Mr. Chesterton’s matter is less 
tolerable in prose than in verse, and the thrills, though 
many, are less charged with redemption. One can always 
read a good deal of thought into verse, given a chance; 
but prose stands for what it is, and the judicious reader 
insists on organic and purposeful thought. This is what 
Mr. Chesterton does not give us. His ideas are so plen¬ 
tiful that he has enough to do simply to give them 
off. The wheels of his matter skid under the energy of 
his thinking, the result being much steam and glory but 
little motion. He is your lightning meditator, and will give 
you original ideas on whatever subject any lady or gentle¬ 
man will be good enough to write on a slip of paper. It 
is this prowess as a mental gymnast that lias brought Mr. 
Chesterton his early and well-deserved success. Weary 
old men have read him in the train and have said to them¬ 
selves, "Bless us, how does he keep it up?” We are not 
old or weary, but we have asked the same question our¬ 
selves. And the answer that we have found is that Mr. 
Chesterton does not keep it up: that is to say, he does 
not keep on performing the feats of which first he 
appears to be master. His energy is great, but it does 
not move or lift. Invited, as we imagine, to see him swim 
the Hellespont, we discover that we are only privileged to 
see him splash cleverly in his bath. How cleverly he 
splashes readers of his articles know, and it is just because 
we enjoy Mr. Chesterton’s work, and have faitli in his 
future, that we are careful to point out what we think is 
his weakness. He must put a leash on his prancing 
sagacity, and assert himself among his ideas. As it is, we 
find it difficult to take him seriously, or to feel that he 


believes, or even remembers, half the clever things he 
says. Let him exchange this blindfold hurry of thinking 
for a wakeful attention to the value and direction of his 
thoughts, and he will delight us. 

At present the only observable trend in Mr. Chester¬ 
ton’s furore of meditation is a desire to prove that lile is 
happier and more curious than men suppose it to be. Which 
is good as far as it goes. But Mr. Chesterton seems to 
think that he can make the world seem fair by proving, 
that it is so. That is a mistake. No amount of ratioci- 
native ingenuity of optimism, or feats of paradoxical 
defence, can lighten the burden. A man will not find 
happiness by seeking for it like a hard-thinking terrier. 
A curious dismalness of nothingness settles down on us 
after reading Mr. Chesterton’s Defence of Skeletons, his 
Defence of Publicity, his Defence of Nonsense, his Defence 
of Planets, his Defence of China Shepherdesses, his Defence 
of Useful Information, his Defence of Farce, and his De¬ 
fence of Ugly Things. The paradoxical defence is the 
natural device of your young man excogitant, be he the 
shining light of an Essay Society or a rising star in the 
London literary firmament. It is a good device, sparingly 
used; but unless it is done with almost Elian discretion 
and pawkiness, it is apt to suggest that the writer has 
adopted it as a means of laying a train of epigrammatic 
gunpowder with time fuses carefully adjusted. 

Mr. Chesterton’s defence of Skeletons is a characteristic 
exercise. Anyone can find something to say on such a 
theme. But the value of what is said will assuredly lie in 
some intimate and straightforward communication in 
which the taint of the original snap-paradox is burned up 
as by fire. Mr. Chesterton is remorselessly clever all 
through. Surely, he tells us, “ the idea that its leaves are 
the chief grace of a tree is a vulgar one, on a par with the 
idea that his hair is the chief grace of a pianist. When 
Winter, that healthy ascetic, carries his gigantic razor 
over hill and valley, and shaves all the trees like monks, 
we feel surely that they are all the more like trees if they 
are shorn, just as so many painters and musicians would 
be all the more like men if they were less like mops. . . 

Without claiming for the human skeleton a wholly conven¬ 
tional beauty, we may assert that he is certainly not uglier 
than a bull-dog. . . . One would think it would be 

most unwise in a man to be afraid of a skeleton, since 
Nature has set curious and quite insuperable obstacles to 
his running away from it,” and so on. You turn the page 
to find this terribly ingenious young man begin another 
paragraph with: “The truth is that man’s horror of the 
skeleton is not horror of death at all.” You turn another 
page, and, as if he had not pirouetted enough, he makes 
a fresh spurt: “There is a peculiar idea abroad that tiie 
x'alue and fascination of what we call Nature lie in her 
beauty.” There is, indeed; and you feel that some day 
you will make time to hear Mr. Chesterton confute it. Just 
now you are feeling rather dazed by his confutations, by 
his statements of what “ the truth is ” or what “ the fact 
is,” or what “ I have long thought.” Besides, there are 
more digestible cates at hand. Mr. Chesterton is a poet, 
and every now and then the shuttle-cluck of his brain is 
hushed bv a burst of music. Even on the subject of skele¬ 
tons he can wander into a strain of grotesoue meditation 
at once legitimate, interesting, and touched with poetry. 
As thus: 

Has the poet, for whom Nature means only roses and 
lilies, ever heard a pig grunting? It is a noise that does 
a man good—a strong, snorting, imprisoned noise, break¬ 
ing its way out of unfathomable dungeons through every 
possible outlet and organ. It might be the voice of the 
earth itself, snoring in its mighty sleep. This is the 
deepest, the oldest, the most wholesome and religious 
sense of the value of Nature—the value which comes 
from her immense babyishness. She is as top-heavy, as 
grotesque, as solemn, and as happy as a child. The mood 
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does come when we see all her shapes like shapes that 
a baby scrawls upon a slate—simple, rudimentary, a 
million years older and stronger than the whole disease 
that is called Art. The objects of earth and heaven seem 
to combine into a nursery tale, and our relation to things 
seems for a moment so simple that a dancing lunatic 
would be needed to do justice to its lucidity and levity. 
The tree above my head is flapping like some gigantic 
bird standing on one leg; the moon is like the eye^ of a 
cyclops. And, however much my face clouds with sombre 
vanity, or vulgar vengeance, or contemptible contempt, 
the bones of my skull beneath it are laughing for ever. 

That is good, or, shall we say, on the road to be good; for 
little is gained by its pervasive muscularity. In his 
heat and swing Mr. Chesterton spoils many a good passage 
by phrases like “ the whole disease that is called Art,” and 
sometimes he - is capable of a sort of remote bathos, as when 
in his Defence of Publicity he exclaims: “ Along the base 
of every noble monument, whatever else may be written 
there, runs in invisible letters the lines of Swinburne : 

This thing is God: 

To be man with thy might, 

To go straight in the strength of thy spirit, and live out 
thy life in the light.” 

Our admiration of Mr. Swinburne does not carry us so far 
as this, and without disparaging these lines in the 
least we are thankful that they are inscribed on the Great 
Pyramid and on Westminster Abbey in “ invisible ” letters. 
The same paper yields an example of Mr. Chesterton’s 
rather frequent falls into humorous turgidity, reminiscent 
rather than native: “ Perhaps the most hideous and de¬ 
pressing object in the universe—far more hideous and 
depressing than one of Mr. H. G. Wells’s shapeless monsters 
of the slime (and not at all unlike them)—is the statue of 
an English philanthropist.” It is on such sallies that the 
chairman of a suburban essay society bestows his most 
knowing and infectious smile. Let us sandwich good 
points and bad as far as we may. Mr. Chesterton has one 
equipment of very great value to any writer : he has read 
his Bible. Again and again he usee the words of Scripture 
with effect. Take an example from his Defence of Non¬ 
sense : 

It is significant that in the greatest religious poem 
existent, the Book of Job, the argument which convinces 
the infidel is not (as has been represented by the merely 
rational religionism of the eighteenth century) a picture 
of the ordered beneficence of the Creation ; but, on the 
contrary, a picture of the huge and undecipherable un¬ 
reason of it. “ Hast Thou sent the rain upon the desert 
where no man is?” This simple sense of wonder at the 
shapes of things, and at their exuberant independence 
of our intellectual standards and our trivial definitions, 
is the basis of spirituality as it is the basis of nonsense. 

But then, again, how are you to endure the midnight 
cleverness of the Defence of China Shepherdesses, in which 
Mr. Chesterton seems not only to be writing by the lamp, 
but to be pitting his brains against his dwindling supply 
of kerosene. So far from objecting to the Ideal Shepherd, 
he would welcome an Ideal Grocer to whom we could attach 
delicate ideas of grocery as we do to the shepherds of Theo¬ 
critus and Pope. It is when lie proceeds to elaborate his 
grocer that w r e throw up our hands. 

We do not think that we need multiply examples of Mr. 

Chesterton’s too irresponsible expatiations. Reflection 
asks time. Of course Mr. Chesterton is not always to l.e 
taken seriously. He does not seriously believe that his 
onslaught on the Greek ideal of man’s physical beauty 
counts for anything, or that he is really the protagonist 
of the poetry of the new knowledge in a passage like the 
following: 

For some mysterious reason this habit of realising 
poetically the facts of science has ceased abruptly with 
scientific progress, and all the confounding portents 


preached by Galileo and Newton have fallen on deaf 
ears. They painted a picture of the universe compared 
with which the Apocalypse with its falling stars was a 
mere idyll. They declared that we are all careering 
through space, clinging to a cannon-ball, and the poets 
ignore the matter as if it were a remark about the 
weather. They say that an invisible force holds us in 
our own armchairs while the earth hurtles like a 
boomerang ; and men still go back to dusty records to 
prove the mercy of God. 

He knows quite well that poetry must concern itself mainly 
with the things which are necessarily and usefully present 
in men’s hearts and bosoms, and not witn dimensions and 
operations which can never be more to men than Eternity 
is to Time. On the other hand, we like the malice and 
thrust of the epigram: “ Profanity is now more than an 
affectation—it is a convention. The curse against God 
is Exercise I. in the primer of minor poetry.” But this was 
truer ten years ago. Well, we hope we have shown that 
Mr. Chesterton is a very clever young essayist. There we 
leave him for the present. When he becomes more, 
—and less—clever, we shall return to him with a larger 
hope. 


Things Seen. 

Sound, Sight, and Sentiment. 

Thkeb men were sitting alone in a room in a hamlet. 
On the table was a volume of Turgenev, open at the sec¬ 
tion called “ Poems in Prose,” and these companions had 
been reading from it in turn. One had chosen “ The Old 
Woman,” the second " The Dog,” the third “ The Beggar.” 

“The Russians take you straight to the front door,” 
said the First Man. " Turgenev writes as if he were laying 
wood-blocks in a road, and he always chooses the right 
block. He doesn’t waste time over preliminaries. How 
clean, how direct are the beginnings of the things we have 
been reading: “ I was walking over a wide plain alone 
. . ” “ Us two in the room ; my dog and me. Out¬ 
side a fearful storm is howling . . .” “1 was walking 

along the street. I was stopped by a decrepit old beggar 
. . . .” Simple enough, but they awaken the imagina¬ 

tion. There was silence for some minutes. 

“It’s very difficult,” said the Second Man, “to describe 
things exactly as they happened. The imagination will 
always be colouring, and splashing in and out of the truth : 
but. it holds the true vision somewhere, although you often 
have to dig for it. Suppose we try an experiment. We 
are all fresh from London, and its impressiona Suppose 
we tell, simply, some incident, something we have lately 
seen, or heard, or felt, that has remained with us.” There 
was, again, silence. Then the First Man spoke: 

“Mine has to do with sound-—a horrible sound, that 
haunts me. I heard it in my sleep last night, and woke 
trembling. It happened in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, where, I suppose, in the whole course of its 
history, nobody had ever before raised his voice above a 
whisper. You know the stupor that comes over one after 
spending some hours there. You forget that the wind ever 
blew, or that the sun ever shone. You know that there 
is a book before your eyes ; that you are surrounded bv 
men and women with books before their eyes ; that there 
is an odour of leather and old clothes, and a continuous 
murmur of shuffling feet, coughs, sniffs, and wheezings. 
It was late in the afternoon. I think 1 was dozing, when, 
suddenly, a piercing, long-drawn-out scream brought me 
back to life, as if I had been slashed across the face with 
a whip. Everybody started and stood up, bewilderment 
and fright on their faces. Then the scream was repeated. 
It echoed round the roof—horrible. I didn’t see him car¬ 
ried out. I turned again to my book, but the page had no 
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meaning, and I had but one wish—to get out into the open 
air. As I walked towards the door I saw that the table 
where he had been sitting was bare, and every seat was 
vacant. I haven’t been there since. The place is in¬ 
habited—not by books, but by a scream. It doesn’t leave 
me.” 

The Second Man spoke: “ Mine is of sight. It is also 
painful—but quietly so. There is a certain street in 
London—a gloomy, narrow street—which is my shortest 
way home. But I never take it now. I was making my way 
home once by this street after midnight, when I came to a 
building, the windows of which were not dark. Yet they 
were not light. Behind the calico blinds a dim illumination 
shone that was neither light nor darkness. It was the half- 
light that reminds the sick of the world from which they are 
debarred. The shadow of a figure moved quickly behind 
the blind. It crossed the room again. Then two arms 
were thrown up—skinny arms. I crossed the road and 
read the brass plate affixed to the railings. It was a 
hospital where they treat a terrible disease. 

The Third Man spoke: " Mine is of sentiment. I had 
been spending the evening at one of those Institutions 
peculiar to our time, where men and women go to be in¬ 
terested, instructed, and amused. It was a large building, 
with a hall, a library, club-rooms, lecture-rooms, class¬ 
rooms, a gymnasium, and I know not what else. My guide 
led me through the rooms, and everywhere, in 
cheerful progression, was some form of intellectual 
or social activity. Some were listening to a lecture ; others 
were learning to dance or to cook; others were singing, 
practising gymnastics, debating, reading, playing billiards, 
grappling with French, and so on. It was really very 
encouraging. Everybody was exercising mind or body. 
To the individual life something was being added, of know¬ 
ledge, interest, or pleasure, and each was the gainer. But 
it was none of these things that made the definite impres¬ 
sion on my mind.” 

“Well?” 

“ It was something I saw by chance, as it were, something 
quite unofficial. To get from one part of the building to 
another we had to pass through a small kind of ante-room, 
and in it were three women, silent but happy, sewing. 
They were making warm garments to give to the unnoticed 
at Christmas-time.” 

The three looked at each other, and one said: “ Let’s 
have some more Turgenev.” 


Primal Sanities. 

One hopes that the day of controversies as to the artistry 
of Walt Whitman is over. They have been more than 
usually profitless. Whether the things which he writes are 
to be called poems or not, resolves itself almost entirely into 
a question of categories; and categories are of the highest 
importance to those who make them. There remains 
the growing recognition of Walt Whitman as one of the 
little band of writers—they are not always the greatest, 
although Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, Meredith, 
are of the number—who, whatever their merits or demerits 
for criticism, must not be denied as spiritual forces. The 
adequate soul at grips with the “ Leaves of Grass ” may 
be attracted or disconcerted : it can hardly be indifferent. 
Hence, it may be supposed, it is that so many thoughtful 
men of letters find it necessary sooner or later to have their 
say out about Whitman. It is so now with Mr. Edmond 
Holmes, the author of The Silence of l,ore , himself an 
admitted poet." Mr. Holmes bears us out. 

Long before I had finished that extraordinary work 
(poem 1 cannot call it), the Song of Myself, I felt that I 

* Walt Whitman'$ Poetry: A Study and a Selection, By Edmond Holmes 
Lane.) 


was face to face with an abnormally vivid and aggressive 
personality by which 1 was alternately, not to sav simul¬ 
taneously, fascinated and repelled. Had Whitman been 
a lesser man I should have read his poetry, admired its 
beauties, laughed at its eccentricities, shuddered at its 
crudities, and then laid the book aside aud gone on 
to something else. But the very fact that his personality 
seemed to be wrestling with and striving to impose itself 
upon mine made me determine, at all costs, to understand 
him, to discover the secret sources of his poetry, to wrest 
from him the key to his heart and mind. 

Mr. Holmes is inclined to talk the language of the 
schools, and of Hegelianism in particular, but whoso takes 
the trouble to translate him will find much of the truth 
about Whitman in the pages of his brief essay. 
Whitman is a spiritual force because of the immense 
reserve of optimism which he brings to the rescue of a 
humanity balanced in unstable equilibrium between the 
poles of exaltation and despair. His optimism, says Mr. 
Holmes, is “ the direct outcome of physical and spiritual 
joy ” ; and “ his poetry is a veritable piean, a song of thanks¬ 
giving and triumph.” Obviously this is not a wholly new 
note in literature. Browning has sung “ the wild joys of 
living,” and Wordsworth told us how 

The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion. 

But not even Wordsworth, and certainly not Browning, 
has voiced the gusto of life in the large, direct, and 
monotonous manner so characteristic of Whitman. Cole¬ 
ridge called Shakespeare the “ myriad-minded man.” 
No conceivable epithet could be more inapplicable to 
Whitman. He is the single-minded man, the lyre of a 
single emotion, which he has uttered again and again in 
countless modes, just as the sea is one at heart beneath 
the infinitely various waves of its surface. The Whitman 
mood is that in which we are most vividly conscious of the 
value of life as life, of the secret something which makes 
for content and sanity in the recognition of what we 
have in common, not only with the meanest of other men, 
but with flow'ers and trees, and beasts, and dawn and 
sunset, and all inanimate things. To assert life and not 
to deny it; to yield oneself to the rhythm of existence 
with an abandon that accepts not life only, but death 
itself—“ Sweet, peaceful, welcome death ”; to trust 
immeasurably ; such is the gospel, or rather the instinc¬ 
tive creed, according to Whitman. The pantheist’s sense 
of his own identity with the soul of things breathes 
through his most intimate apprehensions of external 
nature. He has the ecstasy of kinship. 

I am he that walks with the tender and growing night, 

I call to the earth and sea half-held by the night. 

Press close bare-bosomed night—press close magnetic 
nourishing night! 

Night of south winds—night of the large few stars. 

Still nodding night—mad naked summer night. 

Smile O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth ! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees ! 

Earth of departed sunset—eartli of the mountains 
misty-topt ! 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged 
with blue! 

Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river! 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds brighter and clearer 
for my sake 1 

Far-swooping elbow'd earth—rich apple-blossom’d earth 

Smile, for your lover comes. 

Or again :— 

By broad Potomac's shore, again old tongue 

(Still uttering, still ejaculating, canst never cease this 
babble ?) 

Again old heart so gay, again to you, your sense, the full 
flush spring returning, 
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Again the freshness and the odors, again Virginia’s 
summer's sky, pellucid blue and silver, 

Again the forenoon purple of the hills, 

Again the deathless grass, so noiseless soft and green, 
Again the blood-red roses blooming. 

Perfume this book of mine O blood-red roses! 

Lave subtly with your waters every line, Potomac! 

Give me of yon O spring, before I close, to put between 
its pages! 

O forenoon purple of the hills, before I close, of you ! 

O deathless grass, of you ! 

Take, too, those “songs of the open road.” What is at 
the heart of them but the last and finest expression of op¬ 
timism, the willingness to trust oneself to the unknown* 
whithersoever it may lead, even once more to death 
itself, in the sure and certain hope that the end will some¬ 
how be good. Here as elsewhere other men have felt as 
Whitman feels. The perverse Mallarmd himself, when 
“ the flesh is weary,” and he has “ read all the hooks,” 
cries to his heart:— 

*• Mais, 6 moil cieur, entends le chant des matelots.” 

But the mood is Whitman’s own, by virtue of the fre¬ 
quency, the intensity, with which it dominates him. 

O, we can wait no longer, 

We too take ship, O soul, 

Joyous we too launch out on trackless seas, 

Fearless for unknown shores on waves of ecstasy to sail 
Amid the wafting winds (thou pressing me to thee, I thee 
to me, O soul), 

Caroling free, singing our song of God, 

Chanting our chant of pleasant exploration. 

O my brave soul 1 
O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe 1 are they not all the seas of God ? 

O farther, farther sail! 

Presently conies some acute person—Mr. Holmes in 
fact—and begins to point out the weaknesses of pan¬ 
theism. Whitman finds the divine in all men and things, 
and argues therefrom that all men and things are there¬ 
fore “ on a common level, utterly regardless of the dis¬ 
tinctions of intellect, virtue, station, or any height or 
lowliness whatever.” He denies the gradations of the 
divine, and is arrogant for himself and for others. 

What do you buppose I would intimate to you in a 
hundred ways, 

But that man or woman is as good as God, 

And that there is no God any more divine than yourself. 

“There is,” says Mr. Holmes, full of his Hegel, “a lack 
of idealism here. Whitman has forgotten to notice that 
the element common to man as man is rather the 
* promise and potency ’ of the divine than the actualised 
divine itself.” These are not his words, but this is the 
gravainen of his criticism. It is perfectly true, but then 
Walt Whitman's admirers are nearly all ready to admit 
that he is vulnerable to philosophical criticism at even- 
possible point. He is full of theories, which are the 
direct translation into intellectual terms of Ins emotions, 
and may safely be disregarded. He is full of absurdities 
also, when his inspiration is not sufficient to purge them 
away. They are too flagrant to call for any attention 
from a serious critic. A man who can write : 

How plenteous, how splendid, how resume ! 

must be held to refute himself. But it is no less true 
that when Walt Whitman is inspired—and he is very 
often inspired—he can find large and classical utterance 
for essential human moods, and that to many a soul no 
lesson has been more tonic than his rri 1I11 rmtr: 

Give me solitude, give me Nature ! Give me again, 
O Nature, 

Your primal sanities. 


Not as the Bookmen. 

. . and being a person who preiers life to art, and 

who knows it is a far finer thing to be in love, or to risk, 
a danger, than to paint the finest picture or write the 
noblest book, I begin to regard what remains to me of my 
life as very shadowy . . . was regretting a high aver¬ 
age of sins . . . had been recently reminded that I 

had outlived some friends, and wondering if I had not 
outlived some friendships. . . .” Thus, from his sick¬ 

bed, wrote Stevenson: upon at least two hundred pages 
of the Letters one may see and know the living man as - , 
clearly as one sees him there; and yet the old debate has 
broken out again: What manner of man was this? Of 
Mr. Henley and his share in this revival perhaps the less 
said the better: if he has dishonoured the dead, he will 
know it time enough. In any case, he stands for the city- 
folk, the super-civilised, the pedants and purists and 
bookmen, who could not follow Stevenson beyond the 
threshold of his greater self, that he found and crossed, 
when fit st he set out to drink deep of the real, the rude and 
turbulent life that he had thirsted for so long. Hence this 
welter of misunderstanding of him that they have brought 
upon us. These literary godfathers and godmothers would 
have us believe that they taught him to give us of his 
best. They did him and us great service—and infinite 
hurt. The finest that was in him is not in his books; the 
sponsors helped him greatly to become the most accom¬ 
plished writer of his age: they taught him how to give us 
all of himself—except Robert Louis Stevenson. The man 
we know now, by and through the Letters, is not to be 
found in any of his volumes. In early days he fell a 
victim to style, precision, the chosen word, and never 
gained his freedom. The right word to make him the 
exponent of his many Selves in writing was never spoken : 
Whitman might have spoken it; but there was no such one 
amongst his early guides. The things that Whitman stood 
for—sunshine and free air, and the naked soul of man— 
were truly seen and felt, too late. That was in the South 
Seas. He was moulded then: even his defence of Father 
Damien smells of the study. He w-as fixed by then in his 
literary shell; yet not irrevocably, since he knew it, 
and was on the way, so far as might be, to escape. If he 
had lived first, and had taken counsel subsequently with 
the bookmen, all might have been well; but fate had 
decreed that he should live his life wrong end foremost. 

It is a case for lamentation, not for reproach : for lamen¬ 
tation upon what Stevenson might have been, rather than 
for reproach of what his literary counsellors made of him— 
what the dull, pedantic gods at whose feet they sit have 
decreed that they shall make of any man who shall chance 
to fall into their hands. For they are all—in a literary 
way without doubt, and likely enough in every other way 
—all honourable men. They did what they conceived to be 
their duty by him. Oidy the master was wanting: they 
made Stevenson a literary man ; the master would have 
given the man himself a freer utterance, and the world 
would have been infinitely richer to-day. 

If they who took upon themselves the charge of him 
made of him what they should have made, how is it that, 
to us who knew him not in the flesh, we find the man and 
truly love him, first and only in the Letters? Because the 
literary self was schooled to efface the living self—to efface 
and polish and re-write him out of recognition. Take him 
on one of his hundred sides alone. The sight of something 
pitiful, of suffering, of a child in tears, would set him cry¬ 
ing. Who has ever cried over a page, a line, of his 
literary works? Who has not cried, or has not at least 
come to the brink of the well of tears, over his Letters? 
It was the bookmen who dried up the tears that should 
have stopt upon his pages. They dried the tears, ant? 
made him give us—what? A chiselled phrase. It was a 
poor exchange. 
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As for the question: Would he have cheapened, vul¬ 
garised himself had he been led to give us more of his 
essential self—to weep, rage, bemoan, exult, fling down his 
phrases hot and thrilling and let them lie, and not arraign 
them so relentlessly in the court of Style? It is 
sheer blasphemy to debate it. If he had beer, led 
that way we should have now in his books the 
steadfast friend, the imperishable boy, the sprite, vhe 
patriot and statesman that look out upon us in 
fleeting glimpses from, the pages of his Letters. 
The hand was held that should have given us all that. 
He, with his amazing zest of living, was meant to be a 
man amongst men first of all, to know and share in all 
the sordidness and gaiety and heroism of the common 
folk—to look over the edge of the world, to fear and exult 
in what he saw there, and to tell us of it afterwards, in his 
own way; not in the way of the official, the ladylike, the 
person of Fleet Street, Bloomsbury, and the suburbs. 
He should have spoken “ as one having authority, not as 
the bookmen.” 

When Mr. Churton Collins—whose soul must surely be 
of leather—reviewed the Stevenson Letters as literary 
exercises, he cried, in effect if not in words, “ Save me 
from my friends.” There, doubtless by accident, and not 
knowing the full significance of what he said, he uttered 
the living truth. If Stevenson had, early enough, been 
rescued from the friends that marred his destiny, these 
lamentable controversies as to what manner of man he 
was would never have arisen. He would have told us 
himself. The Samoans—the loving barbarians that hewed 
the steep track and carried his body over it upon their 
shoulders to his grave—do not dispute amongst themselves 
as to what kind of a man was Tusitala. They know, and 
are silent; and amongst them he sleeps sound. Would that 
our warring bookmen might read a lesson from it! 

Herbert C. MaoTlwainy. 


Correspondence. 

“ The To-be-Forgotten.” 

Sir, —In your review of Mr. Hardy’s Poems of the Past 
and Present the theory of life in the grave, as set forth 
in “His Immortality” and “The To-be-Forgotten” is 
spoken of as something new. 

The following quotation from a letter written by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton to an unknown correspondent goes to show 
that an article written in the Queen in February, 188 !), 
unintentionally suggested the same idea to at least one of 
its reader*: 

“I am very sorry that anything I have written should 
have caused you pain, but it is pain you have given your¬ 
self. You have read into my words a meaning they were 
not intended to convey, and have fastened on to me a 
declaration of opinion I had not the slightest idea of 
myself. The words of which you complain were simply 
meant to show the transitory nature of individual remem¬ 
brance, which lasts for the generation only. It had nothing 
to do with the soul or the life beyond the grave, or any 
“ ism ” whatever. It was simply the pathetio truth, that 
when those who loved and remembered an unnoted little 
child died that ohild itself would be forgotten and pass 
into oblivion.”—I am, Ao., 

6. S. Latard. 


“ lvry.” 

Sir, —In the Academy of to-day there is a quotation from 
the Rambler consisting of a criticism of Macaulay’s “ lvry,” 
in which the writer absurdly tries to ridicule Macaulay’s 
use of the word " comet.” He considers that a cornet must 


be either a kind of trumpet or a youthful commander of 
horse, and consequently cannot be “ unfurled,” Ac. As, 
Sir, you have refrained from commenting on this criticism, 
possibly some of your readers may consider it justified. I 
would, therefore, ask to be allowed to point out that, in 
the Imperial Dictionary of the English Language, I find 
cornet (among other meanings) may be the flag or 
standard of a troop of horse: 

“In his white cornet Verdon doth display 
A fret of gules.” 

—-Drayton. 

A writer must be singularly ignorant of Macaulay to 
think him likely to be ignorant in such a matter.—I am, Ac., 

T. V. Holmes. 

28 , Crooms Hill, Greenwich Park. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 114 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best criticism 
of some small dramatic detail in Shakespeare's plays. We are 
struck by the insight shown in many of the replies. These prove 
that among our readers there are many real students of Shakespeare. 
The lady contributors to this competition have excelled. The allot¬ 
ment of the prize is not easy, but, after careful consideration, we 
award it to Miss Jessie Phillips, 48, Huntingdon Road, East 
Finchley, N., for the following: — 

“TWELFTH NIGHT. ’—SCENE II., ACT IV. 

Malvolio : “ I think nobly of the soul, and in no way approve 
his opinion.” 

In criticising any point in a play, one must bear in mind its 
effect on spectators. In the representation of "Twelfth Night" 
by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, bis mournful enunciation of this line 
thrilled me as it had thrilled me when, as a child, I first read it. 
One suddenly left the altitude of detachment necessary to appre¬ 
ciate the comic side of another's woes, and for a moment flung 
oneself into Malvolio’s position, for however comic the situation 
is to us, it was tragic indeed to him. The sport seemed to fall 
rather flat: it would have been fine fun if Malvolio, frantic for 
freedom, had been led on to subscribe to Pythagoras’ doctrine. 
What scope for teasing him afterwards? But the fish did not rise 
Malvolio, with obstinate truthfulness, refuses to say what he does 
not think, and we are forced to acknowledge an element of great¬ 
ness in him. And in the light of this line we see that his very 
faults are weak greatnesses ; his colossal credulity, that arising 
from his own honesty, cannot comprehend the subtlety of deceit ; 
his magnifying of his office, his taking himself so seriously, his 
bland waving aside of all social distinctions and seeing nothing 
incongruous in an union with the Countess, have all something 
of the sublime in them ; but there is only one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and Malvolio is always ridiculous; 
except that here we get the sublimity from which he has stepped, 
and that his faithfulness, and loyalty, and stubbornness have their 
root in something great in the character. 

The effect of this line is to insensibly alter our conception of 
the man. and this was strikingly illustrated in the last scene. 
When Malvolio, speechless with rage, turns at bay. it was curious 
to note that no one laughed ; or, rather, the audience b<'t/an to 
laugh and checked itself, as if it were ashamed. There was a 
strained feeling in the atmosphere, as if everyone thought the 
situation was comic and demanded laughter, yet somehow they 
could not comfortably do so—as you see sometimes boys teasing 
another, when gradually something in his demeanour silences them, 
and they sneak shamefacedly away. So it is here, and what is it 
that creates that atmosphere? It is that line. Our minds uncon¬ 
sciously turn to the dungeon scene, and in the man baited by his 
enemies we see, not the gullibility and conceit, hut the honest 
credulity of one who. when tempted to make his escape by agree¬ 
ing to what he thought a lie, said simply and steadfastly : “ I think 
nobly of the soul.” 

This final scene is linked to that by this one line, seemingh a 
small point in itself, yet in its subtle psychology revealing the 
touch of the master’s hand, lifting this part of the play out of 
mere farce into that. Highest comedy where humour is linked with 
sympathy. [J. F.] 

Other replies are as follows: — 

THE OLD LADY. 

In the play of “ King Henry VIII.” there is a small point which 
seems to have been overlooked by the innumerable critics of 
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Shakespeare. According to the leading authorities, this play was 
written in collaboration with Fletcher, “ not together, but alter¬ 
nately, upon distinct portions of it" (Spedding). 

Modern scholarship, with patient investigation, hag applied 
oertain tests, by which we can ascertain almost with certainty 
the scenes written by each writer, and among those ascribed to 
Shakespeare are act two, scene three, and act five, scene one, in 
both of wiliioh appears the most humorous character in the play. 
This is the Old Lady, a friend of Anne Boleyn, who, in the earlier 
scene, was present when the Lord 1 Chamberlain announced to 
Anne the honour conferred on her by the King bv creating her 
Marchioness of Pembroke. 

In the later scene the Old Lady announces to the King the 
birth of Elizabeth. Now this old lady is the creation of Shake¬ 
speare, and as such—as the most humorous character of what was 
probably bis last play (date about 1612)—she possesses some ex¬ 
trinsic interest in addition to her delightful individuality. She had 
been seventeen years at Court, being evidently a privileged person 
there, and so little in awe of the terrible King that she dared to 
scold his Majesty! When she informs him that the baby is as 
like him “ as cherry is to cherry,” he orders Sir Thomas Lovell to 
give her an hundred marks, and then hurries to the Queen. 

“An hundred marks! By this light, I'll ha’ more. 

An ordinary groom is for such payment. 

I will have more, or scold it out of him. 

Said I for this, the girl was like to him? 

1 will have more, or else unsay't; and now 

While it is hot, I’ll put it to the issue. 

And exit the immortal old woman who was not afraid of King 
Henry VIII.! [“ Issor,” Bayswater.J 


“RICHARD III.’’ 

It would be unreasonable to expect historical accuracy in 
Shakespeare’s historical plays, despite Bolingbroke's reliance on 
them, but dramatic propriety and plausibility we have surely a 
right to demand. How then can we account for or excuse Shake¬ 
speare’s, in “King Richard III.,” making the Lady Anne accept 
a ring from the Duke of (Foster, who has murdered her husband, 
within sight of the corse of her father-in-law, whom he has also 
slain? Considering, too, that just previously she has tried to 
avenge, and not unnaturally, the slaughter of her relatives, her 
sudden apparently motiveless inconsistency and pusillanimity are 
too bewildering for words, and must sink her to an unimaginable 


depth in the opinion of all. One can only say, like the personage 
in Ibsen, “People do not do these things." I fancy I have 
touched on the weakest spot in Shakespeare’s life-work. 

[A. 6., Worcester.] 


LAGO. 

It is exactly the small things in Shakespeare which often weigh 
most heavily from a critical point of view, as Coleridge has 
pointed out in the case of Desdemona's dropped handkerchief. In 
the speeches which we are tempted to pass by unnoticed may some¬ 
times be found the true key to a character, revealed in a few words 
of no apparent moment; or in a portion of a scene which, upon a 
first perusal, it might appear could have been omitted altogether 
without prejudice to the particular plav. There is no scene more 
pregnant in meaning than that in which Iago, Emilia, and Desde- 
inona discuss the merits of different women ; but a surface judg¬ 
ment would pronounce that it docs not affect the action of the 
play. Neither does it; yet it throws a sudden and a dramatic 
Hash of light upon the character of Iago. After enumerating the 
virtues of a deserving woman, he pauses upon the words :—“ She 

was a wight, if ever such wight were-■” and when Desdemona 

asks : “To do what?” he answers : “To suckle fools, and chronicle 
small beer.” The implied doubt, and the unexpected, bitter con¬ 
clusion put the key-stone to the arch of villainy, and show Iago 
in his true light—as a non-moral man, who has not the faintest 
conception of virtue, nor a fragment of belief that it anywhere 
exists. His callousness might have proceeded from blind revenge ; 
bis advice to Roderigo, " Put money in thv purse,” from a cynical 
spirit ; but the above speech differentiates him from other villains ; 
and if there are degrees of wickedness shows him to be the most 
consummate villain ever presented upon the stage. Richard III. 
pays to virtue the tribute of simulation, Macbeth falls slowly to 
lower depths, but Iago is a more perfect villain than either because 
of his negative limitations, for he is without pity, remorse, or 
honour; knowing neither love nor gratitude; and as the speech 
which we have quoted proves, he not only has no motion towards 
virtue himself, but wbollv disbelieves in its existence in others. 

[A. E. W., Greenock.] 


Competition No. 115 (New Series). 

We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best Christmas Carol. 
Not to exceed twenty lines. 
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7 . A DIARY OF THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. By RAYMOND MAXWELL. 

8 . LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: CHRISTMAS AND OTHER BOOKS. By “A READER.” 


LONDON: 

ThE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

COLUMBUS HOUSE, 43 & 43a, FETTER LANE, E.C. 

w „ „ „ ... , [All Right* Reserved. 

Rrice Half-fc-Crown Monthly.] I /v/aaTo 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 


KNOWLEDGE. 


The DAWN of CIVILIZATION.—EGYPT&CHALDA3 A. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the 
Rev. Prof. KAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map and over 
470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 24s.; half-morocco, gilt edges (bound by Riviere), 48s. 

This, the fourth of the English editions of “ Les Origines," has been thoroughly 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it the results of recent 
research in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and submitted at the same time the 
theories founded on these results to a searching criticism. This work and the 
two succeeding volumes, it may be safely said, are the most important contri¬ 
butions which have ever appeared on the early history of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. 

The STRUGGLE of the NATIONS (Egypt, Syria, and 

Assyria). By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Trans¬ 
lated by M. L. Mi CLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 
Illustrations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; half¬ 
morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 

"The translation by M. L. McClure is in l>oth cases excellent. Prof. 
Masporo's presentation of the new learning is at once eminently popular and 
attractive.”— Timm. 

“The author has throughout attempted to reproduce for us the daily life of 
the various peoples of whom he treats, and in this he has succeeded admirably." 
—Academy. 

The PASSING of the EMPIRES. 850 B.C. to 330 B.C. 

By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by 
M. L. McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; half¬ 
morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 

"Scholars, as well as unlearned seekers after unbiassed facts, owe M. Maspero 
and Mrs. McClure a deep debt of gratitude."-— St. James's Gazette. 

"An interesting l>ook, and one which will give the reader a good general 
view of a most eventful period in the history of the world."— Suture. 

"For some time it must form the standard work upon the subject ."-'Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

"The work is beautifully produced, and the hundreds of illustrations are in 
the highest style ."—Daily Chronicle. 

The HOLY GOSPELS. With Illustrations from the 

Old Masters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries. 

More than 300 works, dealing exclusively with the events of our Lord’s life, 
have been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, German, 
Flemish, and French Schools for the subject of these Illustrations. The Work 
contains 384 (imperial 4toi pages, and over 350 Illustrations, 48 of these being 
separate plates printed in two tints. Half bound, paste-grain roan, 47s. 6d.; 
wlmle bound, paste-grain roan, 56s. 

“No more sumptuous edition of the Gospels has ever been produced in 
English, nor any that approaches this for wealth and beauty of illustrations." 

Church Time*. 

"The pictures are, to all who can appreciate religious art, uncommonly 
beautifu l."—< fuern. 

REFLECTED LIGHTS from CHRISTINA G. 

ROSSETTI’S "The FACE of the DEEP.” Selected and arranged by 
W. M. L. JAY. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 

"Called to be Saints," "Time Flies," and "The Face of the Deep.” Small 
jH)st 8vo, printed in Red and Black on Hand-made Paper, buckram, top 
edge gilt, 3s. 6d.; limp roan, 5s.; limp tnoroceo, 7s. 6d. 

The FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary 

on the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of "Time 
Flies," Ac. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI: an Apprecia.; 

tion of the late. A Sermon bv the late Right Rev. B. F. WE8TCOTT, D.D, 
D.C.L. With a Preface by the Rev. Prebendary GLENDENN1NG NASH, 
M.A. With a Frontispiece of the Memorial Panels at Christ Church 
Woburn Square. Small post 8vu, paper cover, 4d. 

The MESSAGE of PEACE, and other Christmas 

Sermons. By the late R. W. CHURCH, Dean of 8t. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 
on hand-made Paper, top edge gilt, buckram hoards, 2s 6d.; imitation 
crushed morocco, 7s. 6d. 

EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. A Homily of Clement 

of Alexandria, entitled " Who is the Rich Man that is being Saved?" By 
the Rev. P. MORDAUNT BARNARD. 8umll post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 

THOUGHTS by the WAY. By the Rev. F. C. Wood- 

HOUSE, M.A., Author of " The Life of the Soul in the World." Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

A HANDY BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

By the late Rev. E L. CUTTS, D.D. With an Appendix bringing the Book 
up to the End of 1900. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

" Tne volume is likely to make good itb title of a ‘handy book.'"— Time*. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: Studies 

of Non-Christian Religions. By ELIOT HOWARD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

Sine other Volume * hare already appeared in thin Scries. 

A REYIEW of “CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.’’ By 

MARGARET BENSON. Small post 8vo. paper cover, 2d. 


STAR ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the Stars 

from 1 to 6‘5 Magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, 
and of all Nebulte and Star Clusters in the same Region which are visible 
in Telescopes of moderate Powders. With Explanatory Text by Dr. 
HERMANN J. KLEIN. Translated by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., 
M.R.I.A., F.L.S. With 18 Maps. Third Edition (R.A. and Dec. brought 
up to 1900 as far as Text is concerned), Revised and Enlarged. Imperial 
4to, cloth boards, 10s. 

HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the 

History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and 
. that of the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By EDMUND 
McCLURE, M.A., M.R.I.A., F.L.S. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides 
some 50 Sketch Maps in the Text. 4to, cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 
"Both the readers of ancient Church history and of modern missionary 
records will find abundant materials in it for their assistance."— Guardian. 

“A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of 
this Atlas."— Academy. 

MATTER, ETHER, and MOTION: the Factors and 

Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DOLBEAR. A.B., A.M. M.E., Ph.D., 
Professor of Physics, Tult’s College, U.S.A. English Edition. Edited by 
Prof. ALFRED LODGE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

" Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences 
and implications of modern science. Prof. Dolbear’s pages are eminently 
readable, and his presentation of the philosophy of modem physics is lucid, 
interesting, exhaustive, and for the most part convincing."— Literature. 

POISONOUS PLANTS in FIELD and GARDEN. 

By the Rev. Prof. G. HENSLOW, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

EARLY BRITAIN: Anglo-Saxon Britain. By the 

late GRANT ALLEN. New Edition. Foap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

MANUALS of ELEMENTARY SCIENCE.—GEOLOGY. 

By the Rev. T. G. BONNEY, 8c.D., LL D., F.G.8., Ac. New and Revised 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, Is. 

THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE.—SOUNDING the 

OCEAN of AIR. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute 
of Bbston in December, 1898, by A. LAWRENCE ROTCH, S.B., A.M. 
Small post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE.—The MACHINERY 

of the UNIVERSE: Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena 
By A. E. DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft's 
College, U.S.A. Small post 8vo, with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2a 

THE CHEAPEST COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD. 

THE S.P.C.K. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. 

Consisting of 5,336 pages, Imperial 8vo, 

Is the laryeet DICTIONARY published — over 200.00!) words. It is an easier, 
simpler, handier Dictionary than any other, and i* an ENCYCLOPEDIA as well . 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. 

Its comprehensiveness, and its wideness of range in point of time. 

"The Encyclopaedic Dictionary," by combining in one all these special 
Glossaries or Vocabularies, effects a double saving, an economy of time and of 
money. 

Its richness and completeness of the illustrative quotations. 

Its thoroughly encyclopaedic character. 

The large number and practical character of Its illustrations. 

The numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic in character, 
are in no sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to elucidate the text. 

INVALUABLE FOR THE HOME, THE COLLEGE, AND THE SCHOOL. 

In 7 vol8. cloth, 25a.; half bound, 32s. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on Sale the Public** 
tions of the Arundel Society. The stock includes a large selection of superb 
Reproductions in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by 


GIOTTO. 

MASACCIO. 

ERA ANGELICO. 
BOTTICELLI. 


GHIRLANDAIO. 
PERUGINO. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 
RAFFAELLE. 


VAN EYCK. 
MEMLINC. 
DURER. 


And numerous other great Artists. 

Hitherto these Publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the 
reach of persons of moderate means; many are now offered at much ’reduced 
prices. The stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these pictures, 
when out of print, are sure to increase in value. 

With but few exceptions, these pictures deal with religious subjects. 


A Catalogue may be had on applicatum. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RALPH CONNOR'S NEW NOVEL. 

A FIRST EDITION OF 10,000 COPIES. Now Ready. Price 6s. 

THE MAN FROM CLENCARRY. The New long Novel by RALPH 

CONNOR, Author of “Black Rock” (Fifth Edition, 6s.) and “The Sky 
Pilot,” (Seventh Edition, 6s.). 

“Ralph Connor is everywhere in evidence in the story—the subtle wit, the 
pathos, the distinctly human touch that characterised the earlier works of the 
author—all are here, and, above all, one is impressed with the simple truthful¬ 
ness but great strength of t his wo nderful story.” 

IAN MACLAUKN’S GREAT SUCCES8. 

SECOND EDITION, READY IN A FEW DAYS, Cloth, 6s. 

YOUNC BARBARIANS. By IAN MACLAREN. Author of 

“Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” With 16 Full-page Illustrations by 
HAROLD COPPING. 

“One of the very best hooks of the season.”— Standard. 

“Ian Maclaren has seldom done anything better—certainly he has never done 
anything more humorous—than the 4 Young Barbarians.’ "—The Times. 

“Highly enjoyable. We have seldom seen a book more full of genuine 
irresistible fun.”— Spectator. _ 

A NOTABLE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

SECOND EDITION. Cloth, 6s. 

THE POTTER AMD THE CLAY. A Romance. By MAUD 

HOWARD PETERSON. 

‘“The Potter and the Clay’ is a notable piece of work—a moving story— 
a fine study.”— Punch. 

“ Destined for success.”— The Academy. 

JOSEPH HOCKING'S BEST BOOK. 

EIGHTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

O’ER MOOR AND FEN. By Joseph hocking, with Eight 

Full-page Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. 

“A very good book. The illustrations are admirable.”— St. James's Gazette. 

MISS E. H. FOWLER’S CHARMING STORY. 

SECOND EDITION. Now Ready. Price 6s. 

THE WORLD AND WINSTOW. By edith Henrietta 

FOWLER. 

“ The novel is in all respects one of notable merit.”— Scotsman. 

“ A pretty story. The interest of the pages increases as the story develops, 
and it can be read with pleasure and satisfaction to the end.”— Birmingham 

Daily Post. _ 

ANNIE E, HOLDS WORTH’8 NEW NOVEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

GREAT LOWLANDS. By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH (Mrs. Lee 

Hamilton). 

“ A strong story, vigorously told.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ It is enriched by a wealth and incident and by many genuinely humorous 
scenes and well-drawn sketches of character."— M an Chester Guardian. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL, BY A NEW WRITER. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

KITTY FAIRHALL By JOHN HALSHAM. Author of “ Idle- 

hurst,” <*tc. 

“ We heartily recommend an exceptionally good novel.”— Spectator. 

“John Hnlsham is undoubtedly one of the greatest masters of style among 
us, a most charming, delicate, and accomplished writer.”— The British Weekly 

DAVID LY ALL’S NEW BOOK. 

Second Edition, 6s. 

THE REDEMPTION OF NEIL MACLEAN. By david lyall, 

Author of “ The L*nd o’ the Leal.” 

“ Pleasingly told, with many touehes tender and true. The lesson which he 
draws at the end is an excellent one.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 

“A DAINTY DELIGHTFUL BOOK.” 

Bound in white vellum, pale blue ribbons. Price 6s. 

THE BRIDE S BOOK. By Mrs E. T COOK 

“ It would have seemed almost impossible to write a six-shilling book all 
about love and marriage, without being either maudlin or depressing, but Mrs. 
Cook has done it. She has produced a book which is full of laughter and yet 
must be taken seriously.”— Daily Chronicle. 

A CLEVER NOVEL BY LESLIE KEITH. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

PENANCE. A Novel. By LESLIE KEITH. 

“There is good writing in ‘Penance.’ The story is well put together, 
and the characters move and talk naturally.”— The Manchester Guardian. 

“ Leslie Keith is a fascinating novelist.”—Fault*/ Fair. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE~PRINCES8 OF WALES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 

EDWARD THE EXILE. A Romance of History. By MARY M. 

DAVIDSON. • 

“ The characters are well drawn, and the story well written.”— Sketch. 

“Is an exciting narrative, and is well worth readi ng.”— Times. 

ROSALINE MASSON’S NEW NOVEL. 

Crown, 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

OUR TOWN. By ROSALINE MASSON. Author of “ The 

Transgressors,” Ac. 

“It is certainly a book which will be read with interest and a considerable 
amount of pleasure.”— Scotsman. 


IN 


DR. JOHN WATSON’S GREAT WORK. 

With 16 Full-page Illustrations in Colours, by an Artist sent specially to 
Palestine for the work. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 

THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. By Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A, D.D. 

Prospectus on application. 

SECOND EDITION. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LETTERS ON LIFE. By Claudius clear. 

“ Their driving alertness gives them a separate place in journalistic writing. 
. . . Illuminated by wide reading and the fruits of much good talk.”— Academy. 
“ Shrewd, suggestive, kindly .”—Illustrated London Xcws. 

“Claudius Clenr’s lay sermons may do the arm-chair reader as much good 
as the sermon preached in the pulpit.”— Literature. 

REV. HUGH BLACK S NEW VOLUME. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. By Rev. HUGH BLACK, M.A., 

Edinburgh. 

IAN MACLAREN says:—“From the first page to the last the book is 
thoroughly well informed, fair-minded in the highest degree, acute in criticism, 
and written with an engaging lucidity of style. It is also enriched and 
beautified by many apt quotations, and should be persuasive with all schools 
through its pervading human sympathy.” 

“ Excellently edited.”—ANDREW LANG, in the Morning Post. 

In two handsome volumes, royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

SIX SAINTS OF THE COVENANT. Peden, Semple, Wellwood, 

Cameron, Cargill, Smith. By PATRICK WALKER. Edited, with 
Illustrative Doe.mients, Introduction, Notes and Glossary by D. HAY 
FLEMING, LL.D., with an Introduction by S. R. CROCKETT. 

“The work is done in a style to defy criticism, for probably no other living 
man has the editor’s extensive and peculiar knowledge of rare covenanting, 
books, tracts, and manuscripts. . . . . An exemplary piece of work. 
Patrick Walker, even without notes, is a most readable author, and with the 
notes his book is certainly indispensable to historical students. It is admirably 
printed on light paper, and has index, glossary, bibliography and a foreword 
by Mr. S. R. CROCKETT.”— Athenitum. 

His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

Imp. 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 

A GIFT BOOK FOR THE HOME. Boems by his Grace the DUKE 

OF ARGYLL, K.T. With numerous Illustrations from the Old Masters, Ac. 

MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Large crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

RELIGION IN RECENT ART. By p. t. forsyth, d.d. with 

Illustrations reproduced from pictures by Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, and 
Rosetti. 

“The writer has in view chiefly the religious significance of our contemporary 
art; he prizes art chiefly as it can speak to the soul. This work is an attempt 
to bring home to the lay mind that spiritual interest in the great subject-matter 
art, which must in the long run constitute the basis of the appeal to mankind 
at large.” __ 

FRANK T. BULLEN’S NEW BOOK. 

Ready on Monday. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE APOSTLES OF THE 80UTH-EAST. By frank t. 

BULLEN, Author of “ With Christ at Sea.” (Seventh Edition, 6s.) 
CHRIST AND RECENT CRITICISM. Crown 8vo,3s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION. Christ and Recent Criticism. 

By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. (Ready in a few days. , 

PROFESSOR BLAIKIE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

With Portrait, price 6s., cloth. 

WILLIAM GARDEN BLAIKIE. An Autobiography. Recollections 

of a Busy Life. Edited, with an Introduction, by NORMAN L. WALKER, 
D.D. _ 

REV. J. H. JOWETT’S NEW VOLUME. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and Other Sermons. By Rev. J. H. 

JOWETT, M.A., Birmingham. 

“ The volume is a great refreshment. As we breathe its bracing air, and take 
in its great horizons, we realise afresh the greatness of the pulpit’s mission 
when adequately conceived; the infinite importance both to individual and to 
national life of the message the true jireacher has to bring.”— The Christian 
World. 

A STRIKING CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGIOUS HISTORY.? 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A HI8T0RY OF THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. By w. blair 

NEATBY, M.A. 

“ This carefully prepnred and well written book will deeply interest a large 
circle of readers."— The Scotsman* 


THE BEST GUIDE TO CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


NOW READY IN 


I CONTAINING 
I NOTICES AND 
i REVIEWS OF 
I NEARLY 

TWO COLOUR ART WRAPPER 


350 

NEW BOOKS 


136 

PAGES. 


150 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

1/- NET. 

SCOTT, DICKENS, and THACKERAY. 

London: HODDER & HOUGHTON, 27 , Paternoster liqyf, E.G; ^ 


THIS NUMBER ALSO CONTAINS A 
PRESENTATION PORTFOLIO WITH 
SEPARATE PLATE PORTRAITS OF 
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GAY & BIRD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Obtainable at all Booksellers* and Libraries. 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP . 

By KATE DOUGLAS WiaGIN. 

Now Edition Revised, with more than 5,000 words new matter added, and with 
6 Full-page Illustrations by CHARLES E. BROCK. 

Crown 8vo, full gilt side, and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


OUR HOUSEBOAT ON THE NILE. By Lee Bacon. 

Crown 8vo, with coloured Frontispiece and 12 Full-page Half-tone Illustrations 
by HENRY BACON. Cloth gilt, with attractive Side Design, 7s. 6d. net. 

A delightfully graphic account of a holiday spent on a houseboat, starting six 
miles above Assouan, and extending some hundred miles up the River Nile. 

THE FIRESIDE SPHINX. A Book about Cats. 

By AQNES REPPLIER. 

Author of “Essays in Idleness,” “ Points of View,” Ac., Ac. 

Crown 8vo, with 4 Full-page and 17 Text Illustrations by Miss E. BONSALL, 
handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. net. 


ROME. By C. E. Clement. 

Author of “ Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic,” “ Constantinople, the City of 
the Sultans,” and “ Naples and its Environs.” 

Two vols. demy 8vo, with 20 Photogravures and nearly 300 Text and other 
Illustrations, richly bound and gilt, with cloth slip wrapper, and enclosed in 
cloth box, 25s. net. 


TUDOR AND STUART LOVE SONGS. 

Collected and Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE, F.R.H.S. 

Post 8vo. Ordinary Edition, cloth, 5s. net. 

Hand-mode Paper Edition, limited to 250 numliered Copies, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE RAVEN. By Edgar Allan Poe. 

Text, Initials, and Borders drawn by T. R. R. P. Size 63 in. by 9 in.; taste¬ 
fully printed in red and black, on hand-made paper. 3s. 6d. net. (50 Copus on 
Vellum, 10s. 6d. net.) 

THE LOTUS EATERS. By Lord Tennyeon. 

mText, Initials, and Borders by T. R. R. P., uniform in “get-up" with the 
above. 3 b. 6d. net. (50 Copies on Vellum, 10s. (id. net.) 

POEMS OF PASSION 

By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

Only Authorised English Edition, with many additional Poems. 

Large crown 8vo, printed on Hand-mode paper, cloth gilt, 6s. net each. 

POEMS OF PLEASURE. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 

Aoency for American Books. 


J. NIS BET & CO.S LIST. 

ROBESPIERRE. A Study and Biography. By 

HILAIRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Author of “ Danton,” “ Paris,” &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ We greet Mr. Belloc aH a rising star in the world of letters.”— Literature. 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. Portraits of some 

Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “ J. H. 
Frere and His Friends.” Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is a book you will read to the last word and thank the writer.”— Academy. 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. By Anthony Hope. 

A New Series and a New Issue, with Eight Illustrations by 
Howard Chandler Christy. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. A Special Presentation 

Edition, boautifully printed on large paper, with 18 Illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. Christy. Handsomely bound in gold. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. not. 


LORD ROBERTS. A Life for Boys. By Yiolet 

BROOKE-HUNT. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“ It is so well written that history reads like a romance.”— Literary World. 

“ The life story of Earl Roberts, at once stranger and more fascinating than 
fiction, must appeal forcibly to youthful imaginations.”— Lady. 


WITH CUTLA8S AND TORCH. A Story of Adven- 

ture for Boys. By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. Price 5s. 

“ Lovers of adventure and hairbreadth escapes cannot do better than take up 
'Cutlass and Torch.' ”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE STORY of LITTLE BLACK MINGO: A Coloured 

Book for Children. By the Author of “ The Story of Little 
Black Sambo.” In decorative cloth binding, super-royal 32mo, 
Is. 6d. 

“The text is irresistibly funny, and the illustrations—all coloured— are to 
match."— Olaegoic Herald. 

JAMES NISBET & CO. (Ltd.), 21, Berners Street, London, W. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: Bimpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE YALE of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister: Professor JOHN 
RUSKIN, LL.D. ; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes '."—The Times. 

“ It very emphatically tops them all."— Daily Graphic. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON & ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

With Index of 1,500 References to all Streets and 
Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: 8impkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kknt. A Co., Ltd., The Railway 
Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 

Paris and New York: Brktano's. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IIRKBBOK 

SOUTHAMPTON BU1LDINOH, CHANCKKY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
Cl'll KKNT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not 
drawn lielow £100. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ^ 

on Deposits repayable on demand. ^ / O 
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SANDS & CO.'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

IN SICILY. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. This work con¬ 
tains an exhaustive and interesting description of the 
various Ruined Palaces, Temples, etc., to be seen in the country, 
with the most reliable information to be obtained on all 
matters concerning the inhabitants, customs, and architecture 
of present or ancient times. It contains Maps and over 300 
Illustrations, including 13 Plates from Oil Paintings specially 
executed for the work by Miss MARGARET THOMAS, and 
many reproductions of old Engravings taken from prints out of 
works now practically unprocurable. The standard work on 
Sicily. In 2 vols. 4to, 3 gu ineas net. 

GABRIELE ROSSETTI i A versified Autobiography 
translated and supplemented by WILLIAM MICHAEL 
ROSSETTI. Containing several Illustrations of universal 
interest, and much hitherto unpublished information about 
the childhood of Dante Gabriele Rossetti, and Christina 
Rossetti. Printed on Hand-Made Paper. Limited to 1,000 
copies. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE DANGERS OF SPIRITUALISM. By a Member 
of the Society for Physical Research. Containing severed 
unique Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BY-THE-WAY BALLADS. By E. SAPTE, Jun., Illus¬ 
trated by J. Hassall and F. Reynolds. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NEW 8*. NOVELS. 

PETER A PARASITE. By E. M. ALBANESI, Author 
of “ The Blunder of an Innocent.” 

CONCERNING SOME FOOLS AND THEIR 
FOLLY. By NEWTON SANDARS. 

“A good story, told with skill.”— Outlook. 

JUVENILE AND OTHER ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

A NAVAL ABC. By JOHN HASSALL. In Colour. Crown 

4to. 3s. 6d. 

“The figures are spirited and boldly drawn.”— Athrna'um. 

A PANTOMIME ABC. By ROLAND CARSE. Illustrated 

by JOHN HASSALL. In Colour. Crown 4to, 6s. 

TEN LITTLE PUPPY DOGS. By CECIL ALIGN. Oblong 

4to, 2s. 6d. 

SHIPS. By H. SKPPINOS WRIGHT. 4to, 2s. 6d. 

CA l S. By LOUIS WAIN. 4to, 2s. 6d. 

“A capital volume, admirably illustrated from cover to cover ."—The Quern 

THE BRAVE OLD DUKE OF YORK. In colour, 4to, 2s 61. 

“Full of humour and comicality.”— Daily Graphic. 

LONDON: 12, Burleigh Street, 8tran«fl. 

Digitized by ViOUVlL 
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Messrs. BELL’S Illustrated Books. 

Illustrated Christmas List post-free on Application. 


Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 

HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A. 

HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 

By A. L. BALDRY. 


With 16 Photogravure Plates and about 100 other Illustrations. With Binding designed by Professor von Horkomer. 


Crown folio, £5 56. net. 

ANTHONY VAN DYCK. Historical Study of his Life 

and Works. By Lionel Gust, M.V.O., F.8.A., Director of the National 
Portiait Gallery, London; Honorary Member of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts at Antwerp; Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. With 61 Photo¬ 
gravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings 
and Etchings. With Binding designed by Laurence Housman. 

Small folio, £2 2s. net. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. An Illustrated Chro- 

nicle of his Art and Life. By H. C. Marii.lieu. Second Edition, Abridged 
and Revised, with 15 Photogravure Plates and 100 other Illustrations. With 
Bind ng designed by Christopher Dean. 

Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 

FRA FIL'PPO LIPPI. By Kdward C. Stkt'tt. With 

four Photogravure Plates and 52 other Illustrations. With Binding designed 
by Christopher Dean. 

Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN 

ART. By Bernhard Bkkenson. With 42 Illustrations. 

Small 4io, lbs. net. 

LORENZO LOTTO: An Essay in Constructive 

Art Criticism. By Bernhard Bkhen.son. Second Edition, Revised. With 
64 Illustrations, including many Pictures which have never before been 
reproduced._ 

Vol. I. Small 4to, £1 Is. net. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. In Norman, Plnnta- 

genet, and Tudor Times. By Lord Ronald Scthkrland-Gower, F.S.A. 
With i8 Photogravures and 16 Half-tone Illustrations. Vol. II. in the PrcM. 


Small 4to, 14s. net. 

LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE EVANGEL¬ 
ISTS, APOSTLES, AND OTHER EARLY SAINTS. By Mrs. Arthur 
Bell. With 49 Illustrations, including a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 

THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: 

Their Associates and Successors. By Percy Bate. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
With many New Illustrations. 

FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An 

Illustrated Chronicle by Ernest Rhys. With 80 Reproductions from 
Leighton’6 Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates. Fourth Edition. 

SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: His Art 

and Influence. By A. Lys Bai.dry. Illustrated with 89 Reproductions in 
Half-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second Edition. 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart.: A Record 

and Review. By Malcolm Bell. Eighth Edition, with 100 Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 

FRENCH DECORATION AND FURNITURE IN 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady Dilxk. With 16 Photo¬ 
gravure Plates and 56 Half-tone Illustrations. 

Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 

FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. By Lady Dilki:. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 Half¬ 
tone Illustrations, containing a number of Pictures never bef. re reproduced 

Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 

FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS OF 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lady Dilke.. With 20 Photo¬ 
gravure Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproductions. 

Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 

REMBRANDT VAN RIJN AND HIS WORK. By 

Malcolm Bkll. With 8 Photogravure Plates and 72 other Illustrations. 
The Binding designed by the late Gleeson White. 


Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 

WILLIAM MORRIS: His Art, his Writings, and 

His Public Life. By Aymlk Vallance, M.A., F.S.A. With 60 Illustra¬ 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 

THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: His Life and Works. 

By Mrs. Arthuk Bkli. (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Illustrations in Photogravure 
and Half-tone. Binding by Gleeson White. 

Large post 8vo, 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteristics of 

Women. By Mrs. Jameson. Illustrated with 25 Collotype Reproductions of 
Portraits of Celebrated Actresses in the various characters, and Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece, Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth, by John 
Sargent, R.A. __ 

THE ENDYMION SERIES. 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and 

Decorated by Byam Shaw. With an Introduction by Richard Garnett, 
LL.D. C.B. Second Edition, revised, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Deco- 

rated by Robert Anning Bell. With an Introduction by Professor 
Walter Raleigh, M.A. Second Edition, with several New Illustrations, 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. Ulus 

trated and Decorated by W. Heath Robinson. With an Introduction by 
H. Noel Williams. Post 8vo, 6 s. 

MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including Samson Ago- 

nistes and Comus). Illustrated by Alfred Garth Jones. Post 8vo, 6s. 

ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 

Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. With an Introduction by John Dennis. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by Q. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

FRANCIA. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 


New Volumes, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 

Post 8vo, 5s. net each. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 
REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 

Others to follow. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 


A New Series, designed mainly to help those who, without the opportunity of going deeply into the study of Art, yet wish to be able to take an intelligent interest 
in the works of the Great Masters. F.aeh volume contains a short sketch of the artist's life; an essay on his art; a list of his chief pictures, Ac. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, Is. net each; or iu limp leather, 2s. net. 


BURNE-JONES. 

VELAZQUEZ. 


FRA ANGELICO. GEORGE ROMNEY. 

G. F. WATTS, R.A. WATTEAU. 


London: GEORGE BELL A SONS, York Street, 


Covent Garden. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


VEILS GARDNER, DARTON 4 CO.’S LIST. 


In square crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, and fully Illustrated. 6s.net. 

IN A MINSTER GARDEN. A Causcrie of the Old Time 

and the New. By the DEAN OF ELY. With many quaint and 
picturesque Illustrations of the Nooks and Corners of Ely Cathedral and 
its surroundings. 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, Illustrated. 15s. net. 

A HISTORY OF READING ABBEY. By JAMIESON 

B. HURRY, M.A., M.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Illustrated by 
many Views, Plans, and Facsimiles. 


In demy 8vo, handsomely bound in ilt-lettered cloth, and illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
EWENNY PRIORY i Monastery and Fortress. By Colonel 
J. P. TURBERVILL. 


A NEW PIECE OF PICKWICKIAN COMMENTARY. 

In 8vo, tastefully printed, cloth, 6s. 

BARBELL v. PICKWICK. The Trial for Breach of 

Promise of Marriage held at the Guildhall Sittings, on April 1st, 1828, 
before Mr. Justice Stnreleigh and a Special Jury of the City of London. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Barrister-at-law, and some¬ 
time Crown Prosecutor on the North-East Circuit (Ireland). 

“Mr. Fitzgerald has certainly added much that is fresh to our view of this 
celebrated case, and his vivacious commentaries cannot but increase the 
interest which it continues to create, whilst the light it throws upon the 
customs of the court of the period makes this edition of permanent value to 
the student .”—Daily Mercury. 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. UNIFORM WITH “OBITER 
DICTA.” 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

MI8CELLANIE8. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., 

Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

“Eminently agreeable and readable."— Globe. 

“ Each paper is the expression of a thoughtful, cheerful, humorous, and 
stimulating mind.”— Scotsman. 

“Mr. Birrell’s charm lies in his splendid sanity, his geniality, his sense of 
humour, his love of common humanity, his tine scorn of cant, his genuine 
delight in good books, and his knack of polishing off literary essays which 
combine daintiness of style with virility of mind ."—Literary World. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 3s. 6d. 

TRAVELLING IMPRESSIONS IN 9 AND NOTES 

ON, PERU. By FELIX 8EEBEE. 

“We really get a very lively impression of what travel in Peru means.” 

— Spectator. 

“From these travel sketches one gathers a good idea of South American life 
os it is to be seen on the slopes of the gigantic Andes .”—Dundee Advertiser. 


SECOND EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH i A View from Within. 

By STEPHEN SMITH, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England. 

“ Temperately written. A record which bears on its face the impress of truth, 
in plain and unembcllishcd language, of what the author has himself seen.” 

— United Service Gazette 


CHEAP EDITION. In large 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 

TEE DUAL LAND. Being a Collection of Verses from 

Many Sources for the Great Family of those who have been, who are, and 
who may be Bereaved. 

“A great storehouse of high-class poetry on the subject of bereavement.” 

—Literary World 

“The compilers’s work has been done with judgment and taste, and a large 
range of literature has been utilised for the purpose in view."— Spectator. 

“A volume which will be vastly acceptable to many a pensive and poetical 
soul whose life experience has met with bereavements ."—Church Gazette. 

NBW VOLUMES OP VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, clotty, price 3s. 6d.; half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 6s. 

POEMS. By JOHN FARMER. 

“ The book has a simple, quiet charm of its own that may well win for it the 
admiration of any sympathetic reader.”— Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF VERSES. By Mrs. JAMES GLENNY 

WILSON, Author of “Themes and Variations," “ Alice Landor," “ Two 
Summers," &c. 

“ Marked by much eloquence and a true measure of fancy. Minor verse of 
unusual excellence.”— Academy. 


In paper cover, price Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

POEMS. By JOHN LLOYD. 

“The poems have a thoughtful and benevolent end in view; they reveal a 
genuine love of mankind, of nature, and deep sympathy with the poor and the 
hardworking of our race .’’—Hristol Daily Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

POEMS OF THE RACE. By MAIISTON RUDLAND. 

“ We are very glod to have Mr. Rudland’s Poems in a more permanent form 
than that in which they have hitherto been published. He is a graceful and 
cultured writer. It is gratifying in these days to meet with a young poet so 
unhaukneyed In style, and we trust Mr. Rudland’s effort will not iack wide and 
genuine appreciation .”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


HR. GORDON BROWNE’S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 

NOW READY. 

Fairy Tales from 

Hans Andersen. 

Introduction by EDWARD CLODD, 

And numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 

Uniform with “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’’&c. Large crown 8vo, extra cloth boards, 
gilt top, 6s. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Fairchild Family. 

By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 

Revised, with Introduction, by MARY E. PALGRAVE, 

And numerous Illustrations by F. M. RUDLAND. 

Large crown 8vo, printod on superfine paper, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

BEING TEE NEW ADDITIONS TO 

DARTON’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF 
FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, Illustrated in the beat 
style, and printed on superfine paper, handsomely bound in 
calf. 10s. 6d. net. 

Stories from the Faerie Queene. 

By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES. Numerous 
Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 

The Book of King Arthur and his Noble 

Knights. 

Stories from Sir THOMAS MALORY’S “Morte Darthur” bv MARY 
MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor HALES. With Illustrations from 
Drawings by A. G. WALKER, 8eulptor. 

“Truly beautiful. One of the most excellent gift-books of the year.” 

—Literal urt. 

Sweetheart Travellers. 

A Child’s Book for Children, for Women and for Men. By S. R. CROCKETT. 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 

Sintram and his Companions, and Undine. 

Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Introduction by 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE, R.I. 

“No more acceptable edition of some of Grimm’s stories has been x>ublished.” 
— Standard. 

AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE STUDY OF BIRD LIFE BY A 
WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 

Wonders of the Bird World. 

By Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous illustrations by A. T. 
ELWES. 

The Surprising Adventures of Sir Toady 

Lion, with those of General Napoleon 8mith. 

By 8. R. CROCKETT. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 

Stories from Froissart. 

Bv HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “Admirals All,” Ac. Illustrated by 
GORDON BROWN, R.I. 

“No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest years in 
our ‘rough-and-tumble island story,’ and it could hardly have been presented 
in a better form.”— St. James's Gazette. 


National Rhymes of the Nursery. 

With introduction by GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. Numerous Illustrations 
by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Second Edition, with Additional Rhymes 
and Illustrations. 


“The prettiest and most complete collection we have seen.” 

_ —Westminster Gazette. 

The White Stone. 


The Story of a Boy from the Bush. By H. C, MACILWAINE. Illustrations 
by G. D. ROWLANDSON. 


“No school library should be without ‘The White Stone,’ and no boy reader 
of its pages will gain other than good from his acquaintance with Rowley * 
sorrows and triumphs. A healthier story it would be difficult to find.” 

Prince Boohoo and Little Smuts. r 


By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. Abundant humorous 
from Drawings by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 


Illustrations 


“Really good nonsense, not at all copied from Mr. Lewis Carroll.”— Spectator. 


WELLS GARDNER,- DARTON 


London, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION. 


Third Impression Now Ready. 

WORDS by an EYEWITNESS: The Struggle 

in Natal. By “ Linesman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

On Monday, December 9, Will be Pi-bushed. 

SEPOY GENERALS: Wellington to Roberts. 

By O. W. FORREST, C.I.E., Ex-Director of Records, Government of 
India. With Nine Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This Day is Published. 

HAUD IMMEMOR. Reminiscences of Legal 

and Social Life in Edinburgh and London, 1850—1900. By CHARLE8 
HTEWAKT. With 10 Photogravure Plates. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Next Week Will be Published 

HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRETORIA. By 

Captain AYLMER HALDANE, D.S.O. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. With numerous Illustrations, Plans, and Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE CALENDAR OF EMPIRE: A Tribute 

to Lives, Deeds, and Words that have Gained Glory for Great and 
Greater Britain. By IAN MALCOLM, M.P. Small square 8vo, vellum 
covers, 5s. net. Large Paper Edition, 15s. net. 

HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF A SAILOR! 

By Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B. With numerous 
illustrations. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Small demy 8vo, 6s. 

HELENA FAUCIT (Lady Martin). By Sir 

THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. With Five Photogravure 
Plates. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 

CHARACTERS. By HELENA FAUCIT (Lady MARTIN). With a 
Portrait by LEHMANN. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A PALACE OF DREAMS, and other Verse. 

By ADA BARTRICK BAKER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FLOWERS OF THE CAVE. Edited by 

LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., and CECIL HEADLAM, B.A. Fcap. 8vo, 5s 

PRAYERS FROM THE POETS : A Calendar 

of Devotion. By the same. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. By 

MOIRA O’NEILL. Sixth Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH COOKERY for ENGLISH HOMES. 

Third Impression. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s. 

HORACE IN HOMESPUN. By Hugh Hall- 

BURTON. With 26 Illustrations by A. S. BOYD. Printed on hand-made 
paper. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 

In crown 8vo volumes, tastefully bound, 2s. 6d. each. 

TENNYSON. By Andrew Lang. Second Edition. 
RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meynell. Third Edition. 
8TEYENSON. By L. C. Cornford. Second Edition. 
ARNOLD. By Prof. Saintsbnry. Second Edition. 

*** Other volumes to follow. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


LIBRARY edition, in 10 volumes, gilt top, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

each. With Photogravure Frontispiece., from Drawings by WILLI AM 
HATHKKELL. K.I., El HI AH BUNDY, It,I., BY AM SHAW RI 
CLAUDE A. SHEPPEltSON, R.I., A. A. VAN ANItOOY, E ' J 
SULLIVAN, MAX COAVPER, and MAURICE G It El KEENHAGEN 


WARWICK EDITION, in 12 volumes, 4 by 6*. 

Cloth limp, gilt top, 2s. net per volume. 

Imitation Lkatiikk, limp, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 
Lkathkk limp, gilt top, with book-marker, 3s. net per volume. 
Half vellum, cloth sides, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 

*** To be had in various styles of extra Bindings for presentation. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS KYD. Edited 

from the Original Texts, with Introductions, Notes, and Facsimiles, by 
FREDERICK S. BOAS, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. 

Academy.—" All students of Elizabethan drama owe a debt of gratitude to 
Professor Boas for this volume. ... In regard to the study of Kyd, indeed, it 
would lie hardly an exaggeration to call this an epoch-making edition." 

KINO HORN. A Romance of the Thirteenth 

Century. Edited from the Manuscripts by JOSEPH HALL, M.A. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. (Uniform with the Library Editions of Chaucer and Gower.) 
Saturday lie view.— “ Mr. Hall has performed his task with an accuracy and 
thoroughness which fairly entitle him to the highest praise an editor can 
receive, he has produced an edition which can never be superseded, and which 
must render any other a mere work of supererogation.” 

THE Complete WORKS of JOHN GOWER. 

Edited from the Manuscripts, with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by 
G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. In Four Volumes, 8vo, buckram. Vol. I.—'The 
French Works, with a facsimile, 16s. Vols. II and III.—The English Works, 
with a facsimile, 16s. each. 

Athenaeum.— “ The publication of Gower's complete works is a service rendered 
to English literature and philology, exceeded only in importance by the issue 
of the New English Dictionary. If through Chaucer our literature becomes the 
heir of mediaeval romance, Gower shows us more clearly our language in the 
making. . . . An important result of Mr. Macaulay's study is to establish the 
fact that Gower superintended the preparation of the manuscripts of his work, 
so that we are in a position to say what Gower actually wrote, which we cannot 
do in Chaucer’s case." 

The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 

Edited,after the Original Texts,by the Rev. H.C. BEECHING, M.A. With two 
collotypes of handwriting, and nine facsimile title pages. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

HILTON S PROSODY. By Robert Bridges, 

and CLASSICAL METRES IN ENGLISH VERSE, by W. JOHNSON 
STONE, M.A., with Indexes of Subjects, Names, and Words. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net, also a limited number of copies, bound in parchment, half- 
circuit, signed by Mr. Bridges, 10s. 6d. net. 

The OXFORD BOOK of ENGLISH YERSE. 

1250 — 1900. Chosen and Edited by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d.; fcap. 8vo, on Oxford India paper, third impression, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

NOTES ON ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

Chiefly reprinted from the Transactions of the Philological Society. By 
the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt. D. Crown 8vo, cloth, with a Portrait 
of the Author, 8s. 6d. net. 

Academy “ We could not desire a more filling and entertaining book than 
this. The entertainment it offers is of a high order. To profound scholarship 
exercised on the words of every-day life are added the humour, the enterprise, 
and the straight-hitting of that scholarship. The result is delightful." 

STUDIES IN HISTORY AND JURISPRU¬ 
DENCE. By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
25s. net. [ Shortly . 

A STUDY OF THE ETHICS OF SPINOZA 

(Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrata). By HAROLD H. JOACHIM. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

Academy.—" Mr. Joachim is a welcome addition to the more than respectable 
list of English commentators on Spinoza. His exposition of the Ethic* is 
admirably lucid, and the argument is copiously illustrated from Spinoza’s 

other writings.If the root of right understanding is sympathy, then 

Mr. Joachim is well qualified to be Spinoza’s interpreter. In a book of excep¬ 
tionally even merit, the psychological exposition and the treatment of the 
problem of personality may perhaps be singled out for especial praise." 

ALSO PUhLISHBD BY HENRY FROWDB. 

SELECTIONS from the ENGLISH POETS. 

By Professor ARBER. An Illustrated Edition of “British Axtholouiks,” 
containing upwards of 60 authentic portraits. In ten volumes, each of which 
can be obtained separately. Cloth, with special design, 3s. 6d. per volume. 

THE OXFORD CHAUCER. The eomplete 

works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited, from numerous manuscripts, by the 
Rev. WALTER W. 8KEAT. Litt.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. On Oxford India paper, cloth extra, gilt top, 8s. 

Academy.—" This is, indeed, a Chaucer not only praiseworthy for what it has, 
but what it has not. It is entirely unsuperfluous. If ever Chaucer can be 
popularised, this edition should do it." 

THE OXFORD BROWNING. The Dramatie 

Lyrics and Romances and other Poems of ROBERT BROWNING. Miniature 
Edition, in One Volume, printed on Oxford India paper, 32mo, 3s. 6d. 
Glasgow Herald.—" The tiny volume is daintily got up, and is admirably rep¬ 
resentative of the poet's works, including even his latest lines, the epilogue to 
Asolando.” 

ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH POETRY, 

10th to 19th CENTURIES. Translated by HENRY CARRINGTON, M.A., 
Dean of Booking. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Literature. —“ A very choice selection of lyrical as opposed to dramatie 
poetry. . . , The translations are careful and true to the metre of the origi. 
nals. The rendering of some of Rousard’s sounets is a veritable tour de force 

THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. 

A complete copyright Edition, in Seventeen Volumes. With original 
Illustrations. Issued in conjunction with Messrs. Chapman and Hall, the 
owners of the copyright. The first six volumes are now ready. In cloth, 
2s. 6d. net per volume. In leather, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 

Sphere (C. K. S.)—” It is an achievement to print the whole of Dickens's works 
in seventeen volumes in such splendid type as this edition affords, and it is one 
further tribute to the magic of the Oxford India paper.” 

A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH and WELSH 

SURNAMES, with Special American Instances. By the late CHARLES 
WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A., late Honorary Canon of Carlisle Cathedral. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
Small 4to, cloth, AT Is. net. 

Athenaeum.— “This substantial volume is a contribution of extraordinary value 
to the study of family names. . . . His prolonged and laborious study of the 
subject had secured him a perhaps unrivalled command of the analogies of 
signification in English surnames; and he had the combination of acuteness 
and sobrietv of judgment which in investigations of this kind is often more 
important than linguistic scholarship.” 

List of Hew and Recent Books post free on application. 

London: HEHRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 

Amen Corner, ^ 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & GO. 

Books T r Christmas Presents, 

THE VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 

Edited by the Right Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF 

Late Governor of the Madras Presidency. 

With Introductions and Notes. 

This important work, which will be issued as a small demy 8vo volume of 
about SCO pages, with a Decorative Title-Pace and Binding by Miss Janet 
Robertson, will be HEADY VERY SHORTLY. Price 7s. 6d. Also in 
Leather Bindings. 

CHIVALRY. By F. Warre Cornish, M.A., Yioe- 

Provost of Eton. 4s. 6d. 

“Quite the best popular account of this important aspect of mediaeval life. 
The illustrations arc excellently chosen and well reproduced.”— Manchester 
Guardian. 

A CHARMING PRESENT FOR A GIRL. 

GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Helena Swan. 

Printed throughout in red and black, and tastefully bound in decorated 
linen. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ A very interesting little volume, containing a great amount of information, 
collecrtod with no small pains and research. The etymology of the name, its 
variants and derivatives, sometimes not a little remote, its use, historical 
associations, Ac., make up an interresting account under each name."— Spectator. 

“An absorbing little* book, full of surprises. Miss Swan’s keen eye has 
traced the names of girls to their uttermost sources.”— Bookman. 

“Full of interesting information."— Atheni&um. 

FOR A PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By J. C. G. Minohin. 6s. 

(Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, St. Paul’s, West¬ 
minster, Winchester.) 

“There is abundanere of room for the present book, which relates a great 
amount of interesting traditional lore about the schools. The book is filled 
with mest interestin'? reading. - Glasgow Herald. 

“ The eight great public schools are here very adequately and graphically 
written of.”— Bookman. 

SUITABLE FOR EVERYBODY. 

DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. By Colonel Dalbiac 

and T. B. HARBOTTLK. 3 vols. Each, 7s. 6d. English, 7s. 6d.; Greek 
and Latin (with translations), 7s. 6d.; French and Italian (with transla¬ 
tions), 7s. 6d. The whole forms a very handsome set of books, small demy 
8vo, each 500-650 pp., fully indexed, in cloth gilt, extra. 

IMPORTANT WORKS BY CHARLES A. MERC1ER, 

M.B., M.R.C P., F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Insanity at the 
Westminster Hospital. 

(1) PSYCHOLOGY: Normal and Morbid. Pp.xvi-518. 

15s. 

“Dr. Mercier’s masters in philosophy are apparently Mill and Spenser, and 
he resembles them in the fluency ami clearness of his expository stylo, while 
there is a greater freshness and breeziness in illustration.”— Scotsman. 

(2) TEXT-BOOK of INSANITY. 


The ETHIC’L PHILOSOPHY of 8IDGWICK: an 

Introduction to the “ Methods of Ethics.” By F. H. HAYWARD, M.A., B.Sc. 
4s. 6d. 

“The neophyte will find in this little book just what he needs, succinct 
exposition, the unravelling of apparent inconsistencies and the various lines of 
arguments drawn together to a point.— Scotsman. 

The ADVERSARIES of the SKEPTIC; op, the 

Specious Present. A New Inquiry into Human Knowledge. By ALFRED 
HODDER, Ph.D. 6s. 

“Brilliant, and much of its doctrine is timely and wholesome .”—Critical 
Review. 

“This is a courageous and vigorous book, and well deserves the attention of 
stndcnds of philosophy .”-Oxford Magazine. 

PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. By A. N. Cumming. 

Dedicated so EARL GREY. 2s. 6d. A sketch of the History and Principles 
of tin* Proposed Reform, with a critical account of the various points of 
view from which it has been attacked, and summary of progress mode. 
Appendix gives documents. 

THPFF NFW NOVFI S 

LORD DUNCHESTER; op, the End of Dp. Thepne. 

An Autobiography. By Lieut.-General PHELPS. 2s. 6d. 

PRINCE BARBER and his WIYES. By W. St. Claip. 

6s. 

“ Tales of native Indian life, giving evidence of first-hand knowledge. The 
writer possesses imagination in no small degree.”— Bookman. 

“ It is long since we have read any tales more instinct with the naif spirit of 
the Eastern story-teller .”—Times of India. 

The MANSE GATE. By Tubalcain. 6s. 

“It is alive from the first line to the last. We wish it were already in the 
sixpenny edition, for we hail it as one of the first fluttering forerunners of the 
crusade that is to fill the years of our new century."— Young Man. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., London. 


MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS. 


POPULAR SIX-8HILLING NOVELS. 

THE CURSE OF EDEN. By the Author of “ The Master 

Sinner.” 

Large Second Edition at Press. 

The Westminster Gazette .—“Instead of Angel Clare (*Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes ’) and his false code of honour, one law for the man and another for the 
woman, here is the picture of the strong man who can probe the depths of 
human weakness, and, understanding all, forgive all. Mr. Thomas Hardy was 
no doubt right in suggesting that Angel Clare was the common tyjie, and 
although many attempts have been made to give the reverse side of the picture, 
very few’ of them have been at all convincing. The author of ‘ The Curse of 
Eden ’ has succeeded in a task at which even cleverer writers have failed. 
He has presented a very real character study of the opposite type to Angel 
Clare. The present case, indeed, is a much stronger one. Muriel Temple is 
not, like Tess, a mere child in the ways of the world. . . . Muriel Temple 
is a very real person. In parts quite brilliant is ‘ The Curse of Eden.’ ” 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

BARBARA WEST. By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 

Literature .—“ It is long since we have had the good fortune to chance upon a 
book so convincing and so capable.” 

Daily Sews .—“One of the most completely convincing heroines we have yet 
encountered in fiction.” 

Literary World .—“ A really absorbing novel, remarkable for the extreme 
delicacy of its tone, its insight, its humour, its tender pathos.” 

Pall Mall Gazette .—“ A clever tale, a book of brilliant parts.” 


By the Author of “ THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL.” 

THE MISSION OF MARGARET. By ADELINE 

SERGEANT. [T7.ii* Day. 


SECOND EDITION. 

THE REAL CHRISTIAN. By LUCAS CLEEVE. Author 

of “ Plato’s Handmaiden,” Ac. 

The 7?/x*Ar.—“ It is powerful, very powerful; it is thoughtful; it is utterly sad. 
The influence of Rome on the shifting soul of Harold is finely described.” 

Methodist Recorder .—“A noble work, dealing masterfully w’ith many of the 
profoundest problems of modern life.” 

A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 

ANOTHER EDITION, COMPLETING 28,000, IN THE PRESS. 

ANNA LOMBARD. By VICTORIA CROSS. 

Review of Reviews .—“Anna Lombard is a bold, brilliant, defiant presentation 
of a phase of the relations of the sexes which I do not remember ever having 
seen treated with the same delicacy, freedom, and audacity. It is a splendid 
study—a novel to set people thinking. It is difficult to praise the book too 
highly.” 


THIRD EDITION. 

AN ILL WIND. By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of 

“ Bitter Fruit," Ac. 

Daily Mail.—“An eminently readable book, and fully up to the best standard 
of the popular authoress.” 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE GOLDEN SPUR. By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of 

“The Three Days’ Terror,” Ac. 

Glasgow Herald .—“ A capital story, full of go, and the reader is lured from page 
to page until he has reached the final chapter.” 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON. By FLORENCE 

WARDEN, Author of “The Home on the Marsh,” Ac. 

Punch .—“‘The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton’ is, to the Baron’s tninking, one of 
her best. It might have been quite her best. . . Naini is prettily drawn, 
while her husband is an artistic study of character. A thoroughly interesting 
story.” 

A SOCIAL PRETENDER. By WINIFRED GRAHAM 

Author of “The Beautiful Mrs. Leach,” Ac. 

Punch .—“ A well-told and exciting story. The interest is well sustained.” 


POPULAR THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

Yorkshire Post.—** Mr. Carter Platts is the Max Adder of he present gene 
ration.” 

PAPA (LIMITED). By W. CARTER PLATTS. Author of 

“ The Tuttlcbury Tales,” Ac. With 40 Illustrations by the Author. 

Newcastle Chronicle .—“ Mr. Carter Platts is one of our most amusing writers 
of the lighter humour.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—** W. Carter Platts has already justified his claim to be 
considered a new humorist.” 

Scotsman .—Its pictures have the same boisterous and farcical humour as the 
writing, and take their own part in the laughable effect of the book.” 

A CORNER IN BALLYBEG. By NICHOLAS P 

MURPHY. A Book of Irish Humour. 


FORBIDDEN PATHS. By MARCUS RE AY. Author of 

“ The Love Affairs of a Curate.” 


AN ISLAND INTERLUDE. By JOHN AMITY. With 

cover design by Mrs. Maby F. Raphael. 

*** Mr. John Long’s Autumn List post free to any address. 


LONDON: JOHN LONG, 6, CHANDOS STREET, STRAND, 
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Chatto and findns’s New Book blackie & SON’S new books. 


NIW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. By L. T. Meade, 

Author of “ The Diary of a Doctor.” 

DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By D. Christie 

MURRAY, Author of “Joseph’s Coat.” 

“There is vitality in Mr. Murray's persons/’-^TaMet. 

THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. By 

BERTRAM MITFORD. Author of “ The Gun runner," Ac. 

“ It possesses exactly those qualities of vivid presentment and active move¬ 
ment which are characteristic of all the South African stories that have come 
from his pen."— Weck't survey. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Shiel, Author of 

“ The Yellow Danger," Ac. 

“ Vigorous, daring, and original in conception."— Speaker. 

THE LOVER'S PROGRESS. Told by Himself, and 

dedicated “To all who love.” 

“One may prophesy that ‘The Dover’s Progress' will find for itself a large 

circle of readers.If Mr. Clement Scott, Mr. O. R. Sims, and the late 

G. A. Sala had collaborated upon an imaginary autobiography .... some 
such book would, we fancy, have been the result . Atlu rurum. 

DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes. 

Author of “ A Gentleman.” 

“ A good and straightforward storv of love and character.”— Morning Lender. 

A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Harold Bindloss, 

Author of “ Ainslie's Ju-Ju.” 

“ Au able and attractive novel."— Literary World. 

THE CANKERWORM: being Episodes of a Woman s 

Life. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

“ As for the originality of situation, the freshness of phrase, and the natural¬ 
ness of dialogue in the above passage, the most careless reader of novels wil 
not require to have them italicised.”— Daily Chronicle. 

A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Florence Warden, 

Author of “ Joan, the Curate,” Ac. ' 

“ A lively and exciting tale.’’— Gentlncoman. 

THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR: a Tale of South 

Devon, By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “In a Cathedral City." 
Second Edition. 

" Abundantly clever.’’— Ladie*' Field. 

THE WEALTH OF MALLER8TANO: an Upland 

Tale. By ALGERNON GISSING. 

“A powerful storv."— Court Circular. 

THREE MEN OF MARK. By Sarah Tytler, Author 

of “ St. Mungo’s City," Ac. 

“ A good story.”— Outlook. 

ONLY A NIGGER. By Edmund Mitchell, Author 

of “ The. Lone Star Rush," Ac. 

“ The interest is well sustained, and the story is highly readable ."—Scotsman 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

TALES OF A DYING RACE. By Alfred A. Grace. 
A BLIND MARRIAGE, &a. By George R. Sime. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 

BUCHANAN. With Portrait in each Volume. Two vols. crown 8vo f 
buckram, 12s. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Picture cloth boards, flat backs. 

SPORT AND SPANGLES. By Byron Webber. 
PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By Edmund Mitohell. 
DORA MYRL, THE LADY DBTECTIYB. By 

McD. BODKIN, K.C. 

VINCENT TRILL, of the DETECTIVE SERVICE. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ouida. 

IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Bret Harts. 
THE LADY FROM NOWHERE. By Fergus Hume. 
IN LONDON’S HEART. By George R. Sime. 

JOAN, THE CURATE. By Florence Warden. 

ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Sir 

WALTER BESA NT. 

THE *T. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.—POCKET VOLUMES. 

Printed upon fine and very thin paper. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; leather 
5s. net each. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. By 

R. L. STEVENSON. 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Charles 

READE. 

“IT IS ItEYER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By 

CHARLES READE. . 

A VERSAILLES CHRISTMAS TIDE. By Mary 

STUART BOYD. With Fifty-three Illustrations by A. 8. BOYD. Fcap 4t a 
cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. 

“Mrs. Boyd’s new volume has the happy quality of being attractive both for 
young and for grown-up folk .”—Daily Seic». 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 

CHARLES READE. A New Edition, set in handsome type, and Illus¬ 
trated by Sixteen Photogravures and Eighty-four half-tone illustrations by 
MATT. B. HEWERDINE. Small 4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, IDs. 6d, net. 

LOYB. COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. By Rev. 

E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘ How to bo Happy though Married." Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. _ 

London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’* Lane, W.C. 


MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 

WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA: A Tale of 

the South African War. With 12 full-page Illustrations by WILLIAM 
RAINEY, R.I., and s Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET : A Tale 

of the Mahratta War. With 12 full-page IlluHtrations by WAL PAGET, 
and 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


TO HERAT AND CABUL: A Story of the 

First Afghan War. With 8 Illustrations by CHARLES M. SHELDON, 
and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

WITH BULLER IN NATAL : or, a Born 

Leader. With 10 Page Illustrations by W. RAINEY, R.I., and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


By Captain F. 8. BRERETON. 

THE DRAGON OF PEKIN: A Story of the 

Boxer Revolt. With 8 full-page Illustrations by W. RAINEY, R.I., and 
Mup. Cloth elegant, 5s. 

A GALLANT GRENADIER: A Story of the 

Crimean War. With 8 full-page Illustrations by WAL PAGET, and Map. 
Cloth elegant, 5s. 


By FRED SMITH. 

The WORLD OF ANIMAL LIFE. Edited by 

FRED SMITH. Profusely Illustrated with Engravings after F. 8PECHT 
and other eminent artists. Cloth elegant, 5s.__ 

By JOHN SAMSON. 

IN THE DICTATOR’S GRIP: A Story of 

Adventure in the Pampas and Paraguay. With 6 page Illustrations by 
PAUL HARDY. Cloth elegant, is. 6d. 

By Dr. GORDON STABLES. 

IN QUEST OF THE GIANT SLOTH. With 

6 full-page Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE, R.I. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


By CHARLES SQUIRE. 

THE GREAT KHAN’S TREASURE : A Story 

of Adventure in Chinese Tartary. With 6 full-page Illustrations by 
MU.NRO 8. ORR. Cloth elegant. 3s. 6d. ____ 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 

AN ORIGINAL GIRL. With Eight full-page 

Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. Cloth elegant, 6s. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 

A GIRL OF GALWAY. With Eight full-page 

Illustrations by JOHN H. BACON. Cloth elegant, 6». 


By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 

THE DOCTOR’S NIECE. With Six Illustra¬ 

tions by SYDNEY COWELL. Cloth elegant. 5s. 6d. 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 

GAMMON AND SPINACH. Pictures by 

STEWART ORR. Verses by JOHN BRYMER. Cover design and 24 
pages In Full Colour. Picture boards, cloth back, 6s. 


NONSENSE, NONSENSE. With Twenty- 

eight pages in Full Colour, 36 pages in two colours, cover design, Ac. by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. Verses by WALTER JERROLD. Picture 
boards, cloth back, 6s. ___ 

THE ANIMAL BOOK. A Natural History 

for Little Folk. By FRED SMITH. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
54 full-page Illustrations by F. 8PECHT. Crown quarto, picture boards, 
cloth back, 2s. 6d. _ 


AN ANIMAL A. B. C. With Twenty-four 

pages in two colours, and 26 pages in black and white. By HARRY B. 
NEILSON. Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d. 


Also Books in 2/6, 2/-, 1/6,1/-, */9, and */6 Series. 

BLACKIE & SON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR 
THE YOUNG SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50, Old Bailey ,>E.C. 

C 
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BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

tHIN PAPER POCKET EDITIONS. 

Shakespeare’s Complete Piaps and poems. 

A New Pocket Edition in three volumes. Printed in large, clear type on 
extremely thin but thoroughly opaque paper. Each volume, though 900 
pages, will measure not more than gin. in thickness. Bound in limp lamb¬ 
skin. Price 3/6 net per volume. 

Uniform with above in Size and Style. 

Cbe Complete Poems of John miiton. 

In one volume. Lambskin, 3/- net. 

TWO NEW GIFT BOOKS. 

Britannia's Bulwarks. 

Containing 48 Beautiful Coloured Pictures of Warships, Past and Present 
Cloth gilt, 10/6 net. I 

j| Popular filstorp or tbe nineteenth Century. 

By EDWIN HODDER. Containing upwards of 750 Illustrated Pages. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth gilt, 10/6 net. 

TWO NEW BOOKS OF FAIRY TALES. 

Queen mab’s fairp Realm. 

An Original Collection of Tales from the Literatures of England, France^ 
Germany, and Spain. With 68 Illustrations, and coloured Frontispiece, 6/-* 

Jl Real Queen's fairy Book. 

By CARMEN SYLVA (The Queen of Roumania). With 24 Full-page 
Illustrations, with designed borders in oolours, and coloured Frontispiece, 
6 /-. 

Beautiful mamma. 

A Collection of Stories about Children, by Miss WINIFRED GRAHAM. 
Illustrated, 3/6. 

Cilies for €ngii$b Gardens. 

By Miss JEKYLL. " Country Life” Library. 8 yo. 8/6 net. 

Cbe Animals of tbe Bible. 

By GAMBIER BOLTON, F.Z.S. With 54 Illustrations. Cloth, 1/6. 

THE CAXTON SERIES. 

Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics. 

Printed in large, clear type, on antique wove paper, with Photogravure frontis¬ 
piece, and from Ten to Fourteen Illustrations by well-known artists in black 
and white. Small Foolscap 8vo, 6Ain. by 4gin., limp leather, gilt tops, designed 
end-papers, 3/- net each volume ; cloth 2/6. 

Undine, and Astausa's Knight. 

By LA MOTTE FOUQUE. With Illustrations by HAROLD NELSON. 

In mernoriam. 

Bv ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. With Illustrations by A. GARTH 
JONES. 

Cbe Pilgrim's Progress from this World to Cbat 
Wbicb is to Come. 

By JOHN BUNYAN. With Illustrations by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN 
Two volumes. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 

Cbe first men in tbe moon. 

By H. G. WELLS. With Illustrations by C. E. 8HEPPERSON. Crown 
8vo, 6/-. 

NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

tales of Greybouse. 

By R. R. WARREN BELL. With numerous Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3/6. 

” £eiu ”; A new €ngland Village Boy. 

By NOAH BROOKS. Illustrated, 5 /-. 

Acton's feud. 

By F. SWAINSON. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3/6. 

Cbe heart or tbe Prairie. 

By JOHN MACKIE. With 12 Illustrations. CrOWn 8vo, 3/6. 

Congreatber tbe Peacemaker; or, Cbe Belt or 
Seoen totems. 

By KIRK MUNROE. Crown 8vo, 3/6. 

Cbe Boys or St. €imo's. 

By A. T. STORY. Crown 8vo, 3/6. 

Valour ror Victoria. 

By J. A. MAN SON. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 1/6. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 

7 to 12, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. By Mrs. 

ALEC TWEEDIE. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, and New Map of Mexico. One vol. crown 4to. 
218. net. 

TO THE SOUTH POLAR REGIONS. 

Expedition of 1898-1900. By LOUIS BERNACCHI, F.R.G.8. Fully Illus- 
trated by Photographs taken by the Author. Maps, Plans, &c. 12s. net. 

THE HEARTS OF MEN. By H. 

FIELDING, Arthur ol “ The Soul ol a People," Ac. One vol. demy 8vo. 
10a. 6d. net 

TO THE MOUNTAINS OF THE 

MOON. Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa and 
some little-known Regions Traversed by the Tanganyika Expedition in 
1899 and 1900. By J. E. 8. MOORE, F.R.G.3. 1 vol. crown 4to. with 

numerous Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 

FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. The 

First Traverse of Africa from South to North. By EWART S. GROGAN 
and ARTHUR H. SHARP. Fully Illustrated by Drawings by A. D. 
McCormick (from Sketches made by E. 8 . Crooan), Original Drawings by 
E. 8. Grooan, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of the Authors, 
Maps, &c. 1 vol. crown 4to. 21s. net. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

IN SPITE OF ALL. By Edna Lyall, 

Author of “ Donovan," “We Two," &c. 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

In special binding, extra superfine cloth, gilt edges. Complete in Case, 
price 30s. net, containing— 


DONOVAN. 

WE TWO. 

IN THE GOLDEN 

DAYS. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. 


A HARDY NORSE¬ 

MAN. 

WON BY WAITING. 
TO RIGHT THE 

WRONO. 


These novels oan also be obtained in green cloth binding, 
price 3s. 6d. each volume. 

FLOWER AND THORN. By 

BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “ Tbe Awakening of Mary Fenwick," 
&c. 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. , 


MARY FENWICK’S 

DAUGHTER. 

IN the SUNTIME of 

HER YOUTH. 

SUNSET. 

BEQUEATHED. 


By 


Joanna 

6s. 


THE AWAKENING 

OF MARY FENWIOK. 

PART OF THE PRO¬ 

PERTY. 

A MATTER of SKILL 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

ONE REASON WHY. 

FARDEN HA’ 

WOOD, Author of “ A Daughter of Witches,” &c, 

STRAWS IN THE WIND. By 

CARLTON DAWE, Author of “The Yellow Man,” “A Bride of 
Japan,” &c. 6s. 

THE LITTLE SAINT OF GOD. A 

Heroine of the Red Terror. By Lady FA1RLIE CUNINGHAME, 
Author of “ A Wandering Star.” 6s. 

THE MARRIAGE OF MR. MOLY- 

NEUX. By CECIL HEADLAM, Author of “The Story of Nurem¬ 
berg,” &c. 6s. 

AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts-Dunton 

New and Cheaper Edition. In one vol. crown 8vo, with Introduction 
and Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

MARY’S MENAGERIE. Written and 

Illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD. In 1 vol., oblong 4tO, price 2 b. 6d. 

GOLDEN HAIR and CURLY HEAD. 

A Poem by ALLEN UPWARDS. With Illustration bv Haboi.t> 
Copping. In 1 vol., crown 4to, with Frontispiece in Photogravure, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 

HURST & BLACKETT, LtjL, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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ILLUSTRATED STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS 

ON 

NATURAL HISTORY. 


Part II., with 10 Coloured Plates, 21s. net. 

MONOGRAPH OF THE MEMBRACIDA2. By George 

BOWDLER BUCKTON, F.R.S., F.L.S. Part I., 4to with 8 Coloured 
Plates, 21s. net. 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; Or, Figures and Desorip- 

tions of the Shells of Mollusks, with Remarks on their Affinities, Synonomy, 
and Geographical Distribution. By LOVELL REEVE. F.L.S., and (1. B. 
SOWERBY. F.L.S. Complete in 20 vols. 4to, with 2,727 Coloured Plates, 
half-calf, £178 net. 

A detailed List of Monograph* and Volumes may he luul. 

ELEMENTS OF C0NCH0L0GY: an Introduction to 

the Natural History of Shells, and of the Animnls which form them. By 
LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 2 vols. 62 Coloured Plates, £2 16s. net. 

FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. By ARTHUR 

G. BUTLER, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S.. F.E.S. With 60 Plates, beautifully 
coloured by hand. Royal 4to cloth, £4 14s. 6d. net; half-morocco, £5 5s. net. 

TERACOLUS: A Monograph of the Genas. By 

E. M. BOWDLER SHARPE. Parts I. to X. 4to each with 4 Coloured 
Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 

Part LXXXVI., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. net. 

The LEPIDOPTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S. Vols. I. to VII., each 12s.; Large 
Edition, Vol. I., with 40 Coloured Plates, 53s.; Vols. II. to VII., each with 
48 Coloured Plates, 63s. net. 

The LARYiE OF THE BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, 

AND THEIR FOOD PLANTS. By OWEN S. WILSON. With Life-sized 
Figures drawn and coloured from Nature by ELEANOR A WILSON. 
40 Coloured Plates, 63s. net. 

The BUTTERFLIES OF EUROPE. Described and 

Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., F.L.S. With 82 Coloured Plates, containing 
upwards of 900 Figures. 2 vols., £3 18s. net. 

Part LII., with 7 Coloured Plates, 15s. net. 

LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moore, F.Z.8., F.E.S. 

Vols. I. and IV., each with 94 Coloured Plates; Vols. II. and 111., each 
with % Coloured Plates, £9 5s. cloth ; £9 15s. half-morocco. 

The LEPIDOPTERA OF CEYLON. By F. Moore, 

F. Z.8. Three vols. medium 4to, 215 Coloured Plates, cloth, gilt tops, 
£21 128. net. Published under the auspices of the Government of Ceylon. 

The HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA OF THE BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. .Complete, with 3 Plates, 
16s. Large Paper Edition, with 51 Coloured Plates, 68s. net. 

The HEMIPTERA HETER0PTERA OF THE 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Complete, 
with a Structural Plate, 14s. Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 
488. net. 

The HEMIPTERA H0M0PTERA OF THE BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. Complete, with 2 Structural 
Plates, 12s.; Large Edition, with 28 Coloured Plates, 43s. net. 

The C0LE0PTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

By the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. Complete in 5 vols. With 
2 Structural Plates, £4. Large Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, £14 net. 

BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcuts. 12s. net. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By H. T. 

8TAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. Rye. New Edition. 

Revised by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH BEES. By W. E. Shuckard. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. Staveley. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S. Pennington, F.L.S. 

24 Plates. 9s. net. 

CURTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. Illustrations 

and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Eight vols. royal 8vo, 770 Coloured Plates. £21 net. 

The PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INYERTEBRATA. By 

A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.S. Demy 8vo, with 81 
Illustrations. 15s. net. 


Vol. LVII. (1901) 42a. net. 

THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: Figures and Desorip- 

tions of New and Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S., Ac. Third 
Series. Vols. 1. to LVI., each 42s. net. Published Monthly, with 6 Plates, 
3s. 6d. Coloured. Annual Subscription, 42s. 

A’complete Set from the commencement. 127 vols. £135. 

Parts I. to XXV., each 7s. 6d. Coloured; 5s. Uncoloured, net. 

THE HEPATICAS OF THE BRITISH I8LES. By’ 

W. H. PEARSON. Issued to Subscribers for the Complete Work only, in 
28 Monthly Parts, each with 8 Plates, 7s. 6d. Coloured ; 5s. Uncoloured, net. 
Prospectus on application. 

FLORA OF TROPICAL AFRICA. By D. Oliver, 

F.R.S. Vols. I. to III., 20s. each net. The Continuation, edited by Sir 
W. T. THISELTON-DYER, F.R.S. Vols. VII., 27s. 6d. net. Vol. V., 
25s. 6d. net. Vol. VIII., Parts 1 and 2, each 8?. Published under the 
authority of the First Commissioner of His Majesty’s W’orks. 

FLORA CAPENSI8: A Systematic Description of 

the Plants of the Cape Colony, CafTraria, and Port Natal. Vols I. to III., 
by W. H. HARVEY and O. W. SONDER, 18s. each net. The Continua¬ 
tion, edited by Sir W. T. THISELTON-DYER, F.R.S. Vol. VI., 24s. net. 
Vol. VII., 33s. net. Vol V., Part 1, 9s. net. Published under the authority 
of the Governments of the Cape and Natal. 

FLORA OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir J. D. Hooker, 

C.B., G.C.8.I., F.R.8., Ac., assisted by various Botanists. 7 vols., £12 
net. 

HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. By 0. 

BKNTHAM, F.R.S. Seventh Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, 
C.B.., K.C.8.I., F.R.S. 9s. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 

Drawn by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., and W. G. 8MITH, F.L.8. 1,315 Wood 
Engravings. Fifth Edition. 9s. net. 

BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Plues. 16 Coloured 

Plates and Woodcuts. 9s.net. 

BRITISH FERNS. By M. Plues. 16 Coloured Plates 

and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By S. 0. Gray. 16 Coloured 

• Plates. 9s. net. 

8YN0PSIS OF BRITISH MOSSES. By. C. P. 

HOBKIRK, F.L.S. Revised Edition, 6s. 6d. net. 

HANDBOOK OF BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. 

M. J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition. 24 Coloured Plates. 
21s. net. 

BRITISH FUNG0L0GY. By the Rev. M. J. 

BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pages by 
WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, F.L.S. 2 vols. 24 Coloured Plates. 36s. 
net. Supplement only, 12s. 

BRITISH FUNGI. PHYCOMYCETES, AND USTI- 

LAGINEj*?. By GEORGE MaSSEE. 8 Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, familiarly described in 

the Four Seasons. By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. 
14s net. 

THE NARCISSUS : its History and Culture. By F. \V. 

BURBIDGE. F.L.S. With a Scientific Review of the entire Genus. By 
J. G. BAKER, F.R.S., F.L.S. With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates. 30s.net. 

THE BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Figures and Des- 

criptions of the Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. 66 Coloured Plates. 36s.net. 

GARDEN FERNS. Coloured Figures and Descriptions. 

A Selection of Exotic. Ferns adapted for Cultivation in the Garden, Hot¬ 
house, and Conservatory. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 64 Coloured 
Plates. 36s. net. 

PHYC0L0GIA BRITANNICA; or, History of British 

Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. New Edition. Royal 8vo, 

4 vols. 360 Coloured Plates. £7 10s. net. 

PHYC0L0GIA AUSTRALICA: a History of Austra¬ 
lian Seaweeds. By Dr. W. H. HARVEY, F.R.S. Royal 8vo, 5 vols., 300 
Coloured Plates. £7 13s. net. 

THE RHODODENDRONS OF 8IKKIM-HIMALAYA: 

being an Account, Botanical and Geographical, of the Rhododendrons 
recently discovered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalava by Sir J. D. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Folio, 20 Coloured 
Plates. £4 14s. 6d. net. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO., Limited, Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 

6 , Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 

EAST OF 8UEZ. By Alice Perkin. 

Price 6s. 

Punch.— “ Runs even the-bast of Kipling's tales un¬ 
commonly close.*’ 

Daily Chronicle.—“Is told with wit.” 

Truth. —“Exceptionally clever and interesting.'* 

Vanity Fair.— “An unusually able volume.a 

creepy, clever volume.” 

DROSS. By Harold Tremayne. p rice 6s. 

Saturday Review. —“ A remarkable novel." 

Weetmbitter Gazette.—* 1 A daring idea is well carried 

out-the book is more than readable, and we shall 

look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with interest.” 

Weetem Morning New*. —“ As a literary work, it is one 
of great daring and equal excellence.” 

“MAD” LORRIMER. 

By PINCH MASON. Price 3s. 63. 
Daily Chronicle. —“They breathe a breezy atmosphere 
suggestive of open air and sturdy constitutions.” 
County Gentleman.— “ A very readable book." 

Wewtem Morning Neit$.—“ Amusing and readable.” 

THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 

By MARVIN DANA. Price 3». 63. 

THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS 

WIFE. ByTHEO. Price 3s. 6d. 

Birmingham Daily Gazette. —“ Well told and pathetic." 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 

By E. NESBIT. Price 6«. 
Pall Mall Gazettt .—“Nothing pleasanter could be 
devised. ’ 

THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Helen 

BOURCHIER. Price 6 b. 

TATTY. By Peter Fraser. 6s 

Treherne’s Shilling Sporting Series. 

LITTLE GHERIE. By Lady Florence 

DIXIE. Price Is. net. 

REMINISCENCE8 OF A GEN- 

TLEMAN HORSE-DEALER. By HAROLD TRE¬ 
MAYNE. Is. net. 

A FURY IN WHITE VELVET. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. Is. net. 


NOW READY. 

LOUIS WAIN'S ANNUAL. 

Edited by STANHOPE SPRIGO. 

Containing nearly 100 original Illustrations by the 
famous Cat Artist, and Contributions from mam 
Literary Celebrities, including T. P.O’Connor, Justif 
McCarthy, Frank T. Bullen, Herman Merivale. Lad^ 
Bancroft, Adrian Ross, Sir Wm. Ingram, Bart., Join 
Catey, do., do. 

Price ONE SHILLING. 


THREE OCTOBERS : A Political 

Philippic. By RONALD HOWE. Price Is. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph .—“A really clever bit of 
work... .witty and entertaining.” 

People .—“ As to its cleverness throughout there can be 
no question.” 

STAGE SILHOUETTES. 

Illustrated with Photographs. 

By SIDNEY DARK. Price Is 


CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. 

Messrs. TREHERNE & CO. have 
purchased Crampton’s Magazine, and the 
December number is issued by them. 
Several popular writers, including Mrs. 
B. M. CROKER, Miss E. NESBIT, 
GEORGE PASTON, CHAS. GLEIG 
and LOUIS WAIN, have contributed. 
la January a New Serial by Mrs. B. M. 
CROKER will be commenced. 


ANTHONY TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 
3. AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS 


Prlo. 10a, Ad. net. 

Now Ready, VOLUME I. of an 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of ' 

CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPAEDIA of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 

In three handsome Volumes, imp. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each net. 

Illustrated with nearly 300 Portraits, specially reproduced for this book from the most 
authentic paintings and engravings known. The Contributors to the present volume include— 


Rev. Stopfokd Brooke, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, 

Mr. A. W. Pollard, 


Dr. S. R. Gardiner, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Prof. Saintsbury, 


Mr. Sidney Lee, 

Prof. P. Hume Brown, 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, Ac. 


CHAMBERS'S 

TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

PRONOUNCING, EXPLANATORY, ETYMOLOGICAL. 

Edited by 

The Rev. THOMAS DAVIDSON, Editor of “ Chambers’s English Dictionary.” 

Over 100,000 references. 1,206 pages demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

Journal of Education says: “A miracle of scholarship and cheapness combined.” 


POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 

With Life and Notes by WM. WALLACE, LL.D. 

Containing 20 beautiful Illustrations from original drawings by 0. Martin Hardie, R.S.A., 
W. D. Mackay, R.S.A., George O. Reid, A.R.3.A., R. B. Nisbet, A.R.S.A., G. Pirie. ’ 

One volume, 572 pages, demy 8vo, price 6s. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS ANQ GIRLS. 

Artistically bound, and charmingly Illustrated by such well-known artists as— 

W. Bouchkh, Lewis Baumer, Habold Coppino, Arthur Rackham, W. Rainey, Percy Tarrant, Ac. 

Six Shillings. 

A NEST OF GIRLS: or. Boarding School Days. 

By E. WESTYN TIMLOW. 

GIRLS OF THE TRUE BLUE: A Sohool Story. 

By L. T. MEADE. 

Five Shilling.. 

THE KOPJE GARRISON: A Tale of the Boer War. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
A VERY NAUGHTY GIRL. By L. T. MEADE. 

COURAGE AND CONFLICT. A Series of Stories by 

G. A. HENTY, F. T. BULLEN, FRED WHISHAW. 

ThrM Shilling, (ml 8lxp.no., 

COSEY CORNER; or, How they Kept a Farm. 

By L. T. MEADE. 

A POPULAR GIRL: A Tale of Sohool Life in Germany. 

By MAY BALDWIN. 

THE ARGONAUTS OF THE AMAZON. By C. R. KENYON. 

JERRY DODDS, MILLIONAIRE: A School Yarn of Merri 
ment and Mystery. By H. BARROW-NORTH. 

OUT OF BOUNDS: A Series of Sohool Stories. 

By ANDREW HOME. 

,‘MY PRETTY” AND HER BROTHER “TOO” 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

Uniform with “ Hoodie,” “Hermy,” “The Boys and I,” &o. 

Two Shilling, and 8lxp.no.. 

MORE ANIMAL STORIES. Edited by ROBERT COCHRANE. 

Including “ Rab and His Friends,” by Dr. John Brown. 

On. Shilling. 

LASSIE. By the Author of “ Laddie,” “ Tip-Cat,” Ac. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

BRICE ONE SHILLING. READY NOV. 29. 

Contains Fascinating Stories by 

LOUIS BECKS, -I D. LAWSON JOHNSTON. I H. A. BRYDEN. 

F. G. AFLALO. | T. St. E. HAKE. | Mrs. MACQUOID. 

Arid ARTICLES containing ARTISTIC and LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 

By W, W, l^ENN (“Momofies of Millais’) and (>. MANVILLE FENN (“ Old Journal T)ays”J. 

In addition to above there are a host of articles of an entertaining and instructive character, 
admirably adapted for roaders who are on the look-out for a Christmas Number which will supply 
thorn with much pleasant <* nd profitable reading. 


W. & B. CHAMBERS (LIMITED), 47,. P.ternoster Row, London, tad Edinburgh* 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S LIST. 


EADIE’S 


A DICTIONARY of EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, GEOGRAPHY, and NATURAL HISTORY, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT8. 

NEW EDITION (the Twenty-Seventh), THOROUGHLY REVISED, 

la Cloth, Gilt, 1 0s. 8d. Post Free. . 

Also in Half-Morocco for Presentation. 

Ke-set throughout with new type. Many 

. . G ,5 Gfac * . , ,, ^ Additional Articles. Beautifully illua- 

to tbi. Ed.tion 18 by the Tfc TT^T\T M T\ trated with New Plate., specially 

Rev. A« H. SAYCEf JLJBfJLm JL\rJnL Mem prepared from Photographs of 

M.A^ LL.D., D.C.Tj. tbe Holy Land, Maps, 

Professor of Assyriology at the University of and Engravings. 

Oxford, who has also contributed New Articles on tho __ 

Hebrews, Hitfcites, Sinai, Egypt, Division of Nations, Ac. TV7I 

The Rev. GANON TRISTRAM, D.D., F.R.S. W X wXiVX /uJUAXI 

has revised the Botanical, Natural History, and other subjects. 

IMPORTANT REVISION THROUGHOUT BY 

Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.I—, of Aberdeen. The Rev. Vernon Bartlet, of M.nsfleld College,- Oxford. 
Theophllus Q. Pinches, Esq., LL.D., M.R.A.8., late of the British Museum ; Mid 
The Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M.A. 


By Professors GARDNER and JEVONS. 

Second Edition, Revised. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 16s. 

A MANUAL of GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 

By PERCY GARDNER, M.A.. Litt.D., 

Professor of Classical Archeology and Art in the University of 
Oxford; and 

F. B. JEVON8, M.A., Litt.D. 

Principal of Hatfield Hall, in the University of Durham. 

"A work which, although crammed hill of information, ifi everywhere readable. A f/ientPitm. 
** Modern archseological research has rendered a new survey of Hellenic antiquities 
PP.NSAHMt to the student of Greek history and literature, an I few men are t>c(ter qualified to 
understand such a survey than Protessor Gardner and his colleague."—//rr Times. 


By Profemsorm RAMSAY and LANCiANI, 

Fifteenth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A MANUAL Of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

By WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A. 

Revised by Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Assisted by Prof. E. de Ruggero, both of the University of Rome. 
With 2 Photogravures, Map and Plans prepared by Prof. Lanciani to illustrate 
the most recent discoveries relative to the Topography of Ancient Rome. 

“The chief interest in the New Edition centres in the chapter on TOPOGRAPHY, which has 
been entirely revised and partly rewritten by Professor Lanciani. the greatest living authority on 
the subject. We recommend this most heartily to all who have been to Rome or intend to go 
there. To Romo .... It is THE BEST and HANDIEST guide yet produced.'— 

Athenaum. 


Treasury of Reference, consisting of Selections from the writings of the most Celebrated Authors. 

FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 

Each Series is complete in it seif, and sold separately. 

Presentation Edition, Cloth and (told, 12s. fid. each Volume. Library Edition, Half Round, 


COMPILED 
AND ANALYTI¬ 
CALLY ARRANGED 

By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 

FIRST SERIES-THIRTY-SIXTH EDITION. 

SECOND SERIES TENTH EDITION. 

“ There is no mood in which we ean take it up without deriving 
from it instruction, consolation, and amusement. We heartily thank 
Mr. Southgate for a hook which we shall regard as one of our host friends 
and Companions.’’— Cambridge Chronicle. 


Roxhurghe 14s. each Volume. 


MANY 

THOUGHTS of 


Library Edition, Morocco Antique, 21s. each Volume, 
In Square 8vo, elegantly printed on toned paper. 
This work possesses the merit of being a MAGNIFI¬ 
CENT GIFT-BOOK, appropriate to all times 
and season; a book calculated to lie of use to 
the scholar, the 

MANY MINDS Kg 


In two vols. Royal 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth, 25s. 

A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

■ And of the English Language from the Norman Conquest. 

With numerous specimens. 

By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, LL.D., 
late Professor of History and English Literature, Queen's College, Belfast. 
••Professor Craik has sun ceded in making a book inure than usually agreeable.'—//i- Timer. 


Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth) 7s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Tor the use of Colleges, Schools, and Civil Service Examinations. 

Selected from the larccr work, bv Dr. Craik; With »n Additional Section on 
Recent Literature, by SIR HENRY CRAIK. M.A., K.C.B., LL.D., Secretary 
to the Scotch Education Department, Author of “ A Life of Swift.” 

“A Manual of Hnglish Literature from so experienced a scholar aa Professor Craik need • 
no other recommendation than the mention of its existence.'”— Spectator. 


Thirty-Sixth Edition. In Royal 8vo, handsome cloth. Price, 10s. 6d. 

-A. BOOK 3STO FAMILY 


A DICTIONARY 


By SPRHCER THOMSON, 

M.D„ L.R.C.B. (Bdln.l, and 
1. CHARLES STEELE, M.D., 
late ot Gay’s Hospital. 

Tho Work has been Thoroughly Revised and brought 
down to the Present State of Medical Science by 

ALBERT WESTLAHD, M.A.. M.D. (Author of "The 
Wife and Mother"), and OEO. REID, M.D., D.P.H., 

Medical Officer to the Staffordshire County Council. 


SECOTTLID 2333 WITHOUT. 

With a Section on the Maintenance of Health and the Management 
OF of Disease in Warm Climates by JAS. CANTLIE, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S. 

Appendix on tbe Manage- 

DOMESTIC MEDICINE XZlftrS 

AMD and Comfort of Invalids. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY 


“ Dr. Thomson has fnlly succeeded in conveying to the public a vast amount of useful professional knowledge.”— Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 
“The amount of useful knowledge conveyed in this Work is surprising .”—Medical Times and Gazette, 

“WoitTH ITS WEIGHT IN OOLD TO FAMILIES AND THE CLERGY.” —Oxford Herald. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LTD., EXETER ST*STRAND; W.C. 
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IQ NEW 
» LIST 


At la. Sd. 


Th« Oaptaln'a Fait. A School Story. By 
W. E. CULE. Author of ,r Barfield's Blazer.” tic. Illustrated. 

Into Stormy WatSPS i A Story for Girls. By 
Mrs. HENRY CLARKE, M.A., Author of " A High School 
G rl," Ac. 


“RHO Nt'RSHRY SFRtF.S.*' 

(Small 4 to. I wards. illuminated side*.) 

Th« Now Playfellow. By GERTRUDE E. M. 

VAUGHAN. Profusely Illustrated. 

Stories from the Pilgrim's Progress. 

Arranged by 1 1. A- M ACD* *N A1 .n. With numerous new Illus- 
nations by JAMES R. SINCLAIR. 


"Splendid Lives*' Series, 

(Crown 8vo, Cloth boards.) 

Tho Story of Oathorlno of Slona. By 

FLORENCE WITTS. Author ot " France. Willard." Stc. 


Ooopdlo’a Victory. By MARGARET S. HAY- 

CRAFT. With Illustrations. Cloth boards. 

Harley’s Boy. By JENNIK CHAPPELL. Illus¬ 
trated by Harold Copping. Cloth boards. 


Price Sd. net. 

Dr. J. R. Miller's Hei Booklet. 

The Shining Hopei Glimpses of Immortality. 

By J. R. MILLER, I).D. With charming Illustrations by 
SCOTT RANKIN. Enamelled Illustrated Cover iu colours, 
silk cord. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 

ALL PRICES NET. 

One volume of about 600 pages, imperial 8vo, the impression limited as follows 8MALL PAPER, in 
imperial 8vo, printed on “pure rag ” paper specially made for the work by John Dickinson and Co., 
Ltd. 350 copies for sale, price £2 2s. each. LARGE PAPER, in small folio, printed on Arnold’s 
unbleached Hand-made Paper, also specially made for this work. 50 copies for sale, each numbered, 
price £4 4s. each. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PART OF WEST SOMERSET 

comprising the Parishes of LUCCOMBE, 8ELWORTHY, STOKE PERO, PORLOCK, CULBONE, 
and OARE. By CHARLES E. H. CHADWICK HEALEY. K.C., F.8.A. Illustrated with 16 Full-page 

Plates, 61 Woodcuts, 72 Armorial Bearings, 8 Pedigrees on 16 sheets, and a Map. 

- Time*.—" Here there is no padding, and no more than necessary incidental repetition of what has been 
previously published, but a large volume full of previously unprinted, and for the most part, unknown 
historical facts. It is an example of what can be done for parochial history by the man who knows where 
to look for and how to use old records, and is prepared to give the requisite time and money for searchus, 
copies, and arrangement of scattered materials."— September 17th. 

Spectator. —"One would not like to say that any part of this large volume is superfluous. Let any one 
look at the records which have been carefully examined in Porlock and Luocombe, and he will see plenty 
to interest him. There is nothing certauily out of the common, but there are matters that touch on 
history, and a number of curious details which illustrate social life and the economical condition of the 
country at the time."— -July 27th. 

Note* and Qucric*. —“In supplying a history of a can tie of West Somerset Mr. Healey in his admirably 
executed book has cast a flood of light upon general and local affairs; upon the conditions of the individual 
and the community; upon genealogy, topography, folk superstitions, and all things, in short, in which the 
antiquary delights. When we read his proffered appeal to our indulgence for the extent of his labours we 
can only wish that antiquaries and historians as competent and as zealous would treat other parts of the 
United Kingdom with the same thoroughness. The illustrations are a specially pleasing and valuable 
feature, the pedigrees are numerous and abundant, and the appendices brim over with matter in which the 
antiquary will delight."— Auui/st 31*t. 

Atherurum. — 1 “ In this handsome book of some 600 pages, an out-of-way but most beautiful corner of 
Somerset is treated with considerable fulness, particularly in all that relates to manorial history. All who 
know and love it will be grateful for the patient industry which has collected and set forth many hitherto 
unknown or unpublished documents relating to its annals. Everything pertaining to the typography and 
illustration of the volume is admirable."— Augu*t 3rd. 

By W. A. COPINGER, LL.D., F.S.A., Ac., Professor of Law in the Victoria University, sometime President 
of the Bibliographical Society. TO BE LIMITED TO 250 COPIES. Royal 4to, bound in cloth or art 
linen, gilt top. Subscription price, IBs. fid. ; after publication, £1 6 b. 

HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF BUXHALL, IN THE 

COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. Including the Parish Registers from 1558 to 1700. With over 20 Full-page 
Illustrations and a large Parish Map, containing most of the Ancient Field-names, specially drawn for 
this work. 


At 5s. 

Young England. A Splendid Gift Book for 

Boys. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth extra bevelled boards. 
Two Serial Stories "The Emperor's Trumpeter," by 
ALBERT LEE: and "The Young Reporter.” by 

WILLIAM DRYSDAI.E. Stories of Life at the Great 
.Public Schools by the Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, M.A. (Oxon). 
Illustrated Papers on a Boy's Workshop, by GEORGE P- 
MOON. Talks with Boys, by the Rev. K. C. DAWSON* 
M.A. (Oxon). " Hearts of Oak " : Stories of Naval Heroism and 
Devotion. Natural History Papers on Birds, Animals and 
Insects of our Islands. Biographical Sketches of Men worth 
emulating. Sketches and Stories of Life in Our Colonies. 
Stories of exciting Adventure by DAVID KER. CHARLES 
EDWARDES. ARGYLL SAXI1Y, K. M. EADY, GEORGE 
GAI.F THOMAS, including "The One-Armed Trumpeter.’’ 
" My Great Siberian Tiger,*’ " A Wolf Chase on Skates.'' " The 
Consul's Peril," Ac. Stories of School Life and Sports, by W. 
E. CULE. B. M. AITKEN, HAROLD AVERY, Ac., in¬ 
cluding “ The Captain's I,ast Goal.*' " The Great Grogan's Bat." 
"The Dandy Diindlcfords." "The Last Wicket." Ac. The 
Volume opens with a striking Frontispiece by FREDERICK 
BURTON, entitled " The Death of the Man-Eater." 

At 2a. 

Qoldan Rul«, Th«.—A Magazine for Young People 

of both sexes. Well Illustrated, cloth boards. Two Serial 
stories: 44 Tho Boys of tho Rod-Houoo,*' by EVELYN- 
EVERETT GREEN: and •* Tho Stators of Tranton 

II an BO,” by FLORENCE WITTS ; Chats on " How to 
Work," by Professor AMOS WELLS. Christian Endeavour 
Sketches. Animal Stories. Sketches of Boy and Girl Life in 
Foreign Lands; " In the Flowery Land." by a Chinese Mis 
sionary; "A Orman Fraulcin.” "In the F’orbidden City.'- 
Tales of School Life. Stories of Adventure, including "Cradled 
on an Iceberg." "How Claudius Proved his Courage." "A- 
Tight Corner." " A Perilous Bed," " How the Squatters Fought 
the F'ire." "Stories of the Killing-time." "The Parliament 
Man,” by W. E. CULE, Ac.. Ac. The Volume is well Illus¬ 
trated, a sjx-ci.il feature being a scries of Animal Studies by 
GEORGE RANKIN. 


at is. 

Child’s Own Matulira, Tha.— Sixty -eighth 

Annual Volume. Full of charming Stories, Poems. Ac., and 
profusely illustrated. Serial Story by MARY E. MURRAY, 
entitled " The Wonderful Castle," with many illustrations by 
ROSA C. PET HI. RICK. A new feature is the series of 
composite Scripture Pictures by M. AYoUB, illustrating the 
International Bible Lessons tor the Year. "Comical Birds, 
Beasts, and Fishes," illustrated by T. W. COULDKRY. Be¬ 
sides these, there is an abundance of Stories and Sketches, and 
verses suitable for Juvenile recitations, clover pictorial publics. 
Ac.. Ac. The coloured Plate, entitled " Beauty and the Beast,'' 
is from a painting in oils by I1ARRIETTE SUTCLIFFE 
PajKsr boards ; cloth extra is. 6d. 


The Sunday School Union, 57-59, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


IN THE PRESS. New and beautifully produced Chess Book. Crown 4to, printed in colours on fine paper* 
within coloured borders. Price 10O. fid. 

A SELECTION OF SEYEN HUNDRED CHESS PROBLEMS, 

the Composition of Mrs. W, J. BAIRD. 

The above work is one of the most important collections of problems which have appeared for many years, 
and is by far the most handsomely produced. The edition is a strictly limited one. 

In Two Volumes, 4to, price £1 10b. 

THE LITTLE RED BOOK OF BRISTOL. Published under 

the authority of the Council of the City and County of Bristol. Edited by FRANCIS B. BICKLEY, 
Assistant in the Department of Manuscripts, British Museum. With 13 Illustrations. 

This important register of Bristol, which was originated by William de Colford, the Recorder, in 1344, 
and covers a period of about one hundred and fifty years, records the liberties, franchises, and con¬ 
stitutions of the town, many chantry foundations, and a highly interesting series of trade-guild 
ordinances. _ 

Now Complete in Three Volumes. Imperial 8vo, Roxburghe binding, price £S. 

A CALENDAR OF THE INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. 

Edited by F. A. INDERWICK, K.C., one of the Masters of the Bench. Printed at the Chiswick Pres*, 
with Illustrations by T. G. Jackson, R.A._ 

TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES. 

Imperial 8vo, bound in Roxburghe, top edges gilt, price £5 fit. 

The whole Series will be strictly limited to 300 Sets. 

RECORDS OF THE COUNTY BOROUGH OF CARDIFF. 

From the Earliest Times. Edited by JOHN HOBSON MATTHEWS, Archivist to the Corporation. 
Illustrated with Facsimiles of Charters and Seals, Old and Now Views of the Town, St. John's Church, 
and the Castle. _ 

ELEVEN PART8 NOW READY; TWO MORE WILL COMPLETE THE WORK . 

BY THE LATE HENRY SEEBOHM. 

A MONOGRAPH OF THE TURDIDA3, or Family of Thrushes. 

By HENRY SEEBOHM, Author of “ Siberia in Europe,” “ Siberia in Asia," Ac., Ac. Edited and com¬ 
pleted by RICHARD BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.B.. Ac., Ac., of the British Museum. Illustrated 
with 144 Plates drawn by J. O. Kkulkmans, and coloured by hand; also fine Photogravure Portrait. 
Price £1 16b. per part (only sold complete). 

Works by JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.Z.S., &c. 

4to, printed on Art Paper, green cloth extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £2 9s. 

A BREATH FROM THE VELDT. New and Revised Edition, 

with all the original Illustrations by the Author comprising 12 Full-page Electro-Etchings, 49 other 
Full-page Illustrations, and 88 Illustrations in the Text; also a Frontispiece after the last finished 
Drawing of Sir John Millais. _ 

Imperial 4to, printed by Messrs. R. A R. Clark on Art Paper, bouud in buckram, top edges gilt, price £4 4 b* 

BRITISH DEER AND THEIR HORNS. With 185 Text 

and Full-page Illustrations, mostly by the Author, also 10 Electrogravures and a Coloured Frontispiece 
by the Author and Sidney Stull, and a 8eries of Unpublished Drawings by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
which were formerly on the walls of Ardverikie. 

New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, printed on Art Paper, bound in buckram, price 18a. 

THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ON THE BRITISH TETRAONID.-E. 

GAME BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. Illustrating 

the Habits, Modes of Capture, Stages of Plumage, and the Hybrids and Varieties which occur among 
them. With 57 illustrations by the Author, and a Frontispiece by Sir John Millais. 

Compute Catalogue, including Mr. GO ULD'S Works, post-free. 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140PStrand;1W>C^^dMr)^cl^illy, W. 
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DAVID NUTT, 

BT-BO, LONG ACRES. 


Just Pi-bushed. 

HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER, a Lyric 

Sequence } and other Poems. By WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY. Demy 8vo, printed at the Constable Press on 
Hand-made Paper, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 

*,.* In addition to the “Hawthorn and Lavender ” Sequence, this Volume 
contains the London Types, the Prologues to Beau Austin and Admiral Guinea, 
the Memorial Verses on Queen Victoria, Ac. It is issued in the format and 
typography of the “ Poems” (1896) and the two Volumes comprise the bulk of 
Mr. Henley’s poetical work as definitely revised by him. 

The First Edition of HAWTHORN and LAVENDER has already been 
practically taken up, and immediate application is necessary to secure copies. 
A Second Edition will be ready by the 15th inst. 

Previous Works of Mr. HENLEY published by Mr. NUTT. 

A BOOK OF VERSES. Fifth Edition. 16mo, xvi-175 pp. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

LONDON VOLUNTARIES, and other Verses. 

Second Edition, 16mo, xii-130 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

**,* These Two Volumes are reprinted, with Additions, Omissions, and 
Modifications. 

POEMSs Small demy 8vo. Fourth Edition, 1900. With 

Photogravure of the Author’s Bust by RODIN. Cloth, 6s. 

FOR ENGLAND'S SAKE. Verses and Songs in Time of 

War. Small 4to, 1900, sewed, Is. 

VIEWS and REVIEWS. Essays in Appreciation Vol. I. 

LITERATURE. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-228 pp. Cloth, top gilt, 5s. net. 


Jr st Published. 

NOTES UPON JULIAN. (Critical and Exegitical), and a 
Translation of his Public Letters. By PL A. CHINNOCK, M.A., late Rector 
of Dumfries Academy. Crown 8vo, 82 pp. sewed, Is. 6d. net. 

THE SPOKEN ARABIC OF EGYPT. By J. S WILL- 

MORE, Judge of the High Court, Cairo. Demy 8vo, limp roan, xvi-394 pp., 

7s. 6d. net. 

*** In this work the spoken Arabic of Egypt is, for the first time in English, 
treated without any reference to the Classical Language, from which it has 
become almost as different as the Modem Romance Languages from Latin. It 
is printed throughout in Roman character, and can thus he used by all who wish 
to understand and converse with the people without the necessity of acquiring 
the Classical script. 

NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 1901. 

THE LIVES OF THE HUNTED. By ERNEST SETON- 

THOMPSON, Author of “Wild Animals I have Known.” Square crown 
8vo, fancy cloth. 6s. net. 

This new work of the writer of genius to whom we owe the finest animal 
stories in all literature includes everything written since the author’s last book, 
whether inedited or published in serial form. Whilst in general appearance 
and get up it resembles “ Wild Animals I have Known ’’ (6s. net), of which over 
100,000 copies have been called for by the English-speaking world in the short 
space of three years, it is even more fully and richly illustrated with the 
author’s own inimitable drawings. 

For previous works by Mr. Seton-Thompson (see D. Nutt's “Catalogue of 
Publications; a special prospectus will be sent on application. 

SHAKESPEARE IN MUSIC. A collection of the chief 

Musical Allusions in the Plays of Shakespeare, with an attempt at their 
Explanation and Derivation, together with much of the original music. By i 
LOUIS C. ELHON. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 354 pages, printed on laid paper, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, fully gilt, gilt top, edges trimmed, 6s. net. 

CONCERNING CATS. My Own and Some Others. 

By HELEN M. WINSLOW. Square demy 8vo, 284 pages: 31 full-page 
plates representing upwards of 100 different prize-winners and examples of 
rare and beautiful breeds. Fancy cloth, top gilt, printed on laid paper with 
wide margin, 6s. net. 

MARIE DE FRANCE. Seven Lais done into English for 

the first time. With Introduction and Notes by EDITH RICKERT, some¬ 
time Instructor in English at Vassar College. With Frontispiece and 
Photogravure Title-page by CAROLINE WATTS, xii-196 pp., 3s. net. 
Contents: Guigemar.—The Ash Tree.—The Honeysuckle.—The Nightingale. 
—The Two Lovers.—Yonec. -Eliduc. 

Issued in th e format, typography, and binding of “ Arthurian Romances.” 

ARTHURIAN ROMANCES UNREPRESENTED IN MALORY. 

No. 4. MORIEN. Translated for the first time from the 
Original Dutch by JESSIE L. WESTON. With Designs by CAROLINE 
WATTS. 2s. net. 

**’ “Morien ” forms an episode in the vast thirteenth-century Dutch rifaci- 
mento of Arthurian romance known as the Dutch Lancelot, which, as is known 
to Arthurian students, has preserved a number of romances, the French 
originals of which have disappeared. This is the case with 44 Morien,’’ of which 
no other trace remains. In addition to its intrinsic merits, which are great, the 
story is of interest as presenting marked analogies with the lost French original 
of Wolfram von Eschenboch. 

ALREADY ISSUED IN THE SERIES. 

No. 1 SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT. 

2s. net. 

No. 2. TRISTAN AND ISEULT. From the German of 

GOTTFRIED VON RT RASH BURG. Two vols., 4s. net. 

No. 3. FOUR LAIS. From the French of MARIE DE 

FRANCE and others. 2s. net. 


JVDQE PARRY’S FASCINATING CHILDREN S BOOK- 

KATA WAMPUS: 

Its Treatment and Cure. (Fully illustrated, 3s. 6d.) 

Has been made the subject of a Christmas Play for Children, to 
be given at the Prince of Wales' Theatro during the holidays. Full 
particulars on application to the Publisher, or to the Box Office of 
the Theatre. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 

Published by CASSELL & CO. 

♦♦♦« 

The Morning Post says :— 

“ For a Christmas book merry and fanciful, full of quips and cranks and 
pretty pictures, one might go far without finding anything to excel 4 A Masque 
of Days.* Everything that appears in this lx>ok is the handiwork of the Artist. 
The work is thus a notable example of artistic bookmaking.” 

A MASQUE OF DAYS : from the Last Essay, of 

Ella. Newly Dressed and Decorated. By Walter Crane. 
With 40 Full-Page Designs in Colour, 6s. 

The Liverpool Post Bays :— 

44 The plates strikingly show the remarkable range and variety of marine 
painting. Mr. Wyllie’s method is fully described, and the book will appeal in 
this respect to the student; but, as a most artistic production, it must also 
delight u very large public.” 

MARINE PAINTING IN WATER COLOUR. By 

W. h. Wyllle, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates, 5s. 

The Glasgow Herald, says :— 

“ As the first book in which British Sculpture has found at onco its historian 
and its critic, this work by Mr. Spielmann fills a notable blank in the Art 
World.” 

BRITISH SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF 

TO-DAY. By M. H. Spielmann. With about 200 Illus¬ 
trations. 5s. net; handsomely hound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Ill ark and Write says 

44 No living astronomer has such a happy way of telling tho Btory of the 
heavens, and in coming down to earth Sir Robert Ball has not lost any of his 

magic.” 

THE EARTH’S BEGINNING. By Sir Robert 

Ball, LL.D., &o. With 4 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 

7s. 6d. 


The Daily News gays :— 

44 Among its most striking features is its description of London as it was in the 
reign of King Edward III., with its daily life indoors and out, its bridges, brooks, 
streets, domestic architecture, gates, markets, monasteries, churches, and 
notable inns, all which are presented in a picturesque and interesting way.” 

LONDON AFTERNOONS: Chapters on the 

Social Life, Architecture, and Records of the Great 
City and Its Neighbourhood. By W. J. Lofcle, B.A., 
F.S.A. With 60 Fall-page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 

The. Christian Commonwealth says:— 

“The Child’s Bible, of which a new edition has just appeared, has long held 
an established place in many English-speaking homes, and is a source of 
perpetual delight to both young and old. Quarto in size, handsomely hound, 
with a tastefully designed cover, gilt-edged, the paper of good quality, the type 
large, and the printing perfect, the book is in all respects excellent and 
attractive.” 

THE CHILD'S BIBLE. Illustrated with 100 

New Full-page Plates, including 12 in colours. By W. H, 
Margetson. Rcsot in Now Type. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. Gd. 

The Times says :— 

“Very thoughtful and suggestive.” 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE REDEEMER. 
By Eminent Authorities. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 

,68. 

The Spectator says:— 

44 It is a clear, spirited narrative, not always, it may be,possessed of the dignity 
of history the time for the dignified historian has hardly arrived—hut not 
unworthy of its subject. As far as we have been able to test the work it seems 
carefully done, and the result is certainly attractive.” 

CASSELLS ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 

THE BOER WAR. By Richard Danes. With 10Coloured 
Plates and Numerous other Illustrations. 1,560 Pages, 7s. 6d. 

The Christian Hays :— 

“ A most invaluable help and counsellor in all times of individual or family 
illness. The plan of the work is systematic, while the explanations are full and 
simple, and the prescriptions popular in style. No household need now be with¬ 
out guidance in the event of any emergency, and the commoner ailments of 
life may lie warded off without external aid.” 

CASSELL'S FAMILY DOCTOR. By a Medical 

Man. With 8 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 6s. 

The Times says 

“ Mr. Swaysland’s name is sufficient guarantee for the ornithological accuracy 
of the instructive text; the coloured drawings are admirable, and wonderfully 
true to the life, while even the tiny tailpieces are studies that are full of spirit.’ 

FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. Swaysland. 

With Coloured Pictures by A. Tiiorbukn and others. Cheap Edition, 
complete in Four Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 
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Books Suitable for Christmas Presents. 
FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY SARAH LENNOX, 1745-1826. Daughter of the 

second Duke of Richmond, and successively the wife of Sir Thomas Charles Bunhury, Bart,, and of the Honourable George Napier. From original documents 
preserved at Melbury; also a short Political Sketch of the Years 1760 to 1765, by Henry Fox, First Lord Holland ; and other Manuscripts found at Holland House. 
Edited by the Countess of Ilchkhtkk and Lord Stavokdale. With numerous Photogravure Portraits. Two vols., demy 8vo, 52s. net. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A New Text, collated with the Original MSS. and 

Revised Proofs, whioh are still in existence, with many hitherto unpublished Additions. This will be the most complete Edition of Lord Byron’s Works, as no 
. other Editors have had access to the Original MSS. With Portraits and Illustrations. To be completed in Twelve Vols. Crown 8vo, 6e. each. 


POETRY. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 

Vol. I. The Early Poems.—Vol. II. Childe Harold.—Vol. III. The Giaour, 
Bride of Abydos, Corsair, &o.—Vol. IV. Prisoner of Chillon, Manfred, Boppo, 
Mazeppa, Vision of Judgment, Marino Faliero, &o.—Vol. V. Sardanapalus, 
&c. (In preparation). 


LETTERS. Edited by Rowland E. Prothero. 

Vol. I. 1788 to 1811.—Vol. II. 1811 to 1814.—Vol. III. 1814 to 1816.—Vol. IV, 
1816 to 1820.—Vol. V. 1820 to 1822.—Vol. VI. 1822 to 1824. With Index. 


Afr. Asquith in Edinburgh ,— 44 Byron in one of his earliest letters—I quote from the new edition by which Mr. Prothero has laid all lovers of literature under a 
heavy debt—Byron expresses in his characteristic way the cynical view when he says, 4 When one subtracts from life infancy, which is vegetation, sleep, eating and 
willingt buttoning and unbuttoning—how much remains of downright existence ? The summer of the doormouse ? ’ ”—November 15,1901. 


THE LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS OF 

GEORGE CRABBE, 1754-1852. Edited by HI8 SON. With Three Steel 
Plates, including Portrait, Royal 8vo, full leather, 7s. 6d. net; also cloth, 
6s. net. 

This is the only complete Edition of Crabbe's Poetry and Letters as published 
by Mr. Murray in 1847. 


THE LADY POVERTY. A XHIth Century 

Allegory. Translated by MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, Author ol 
“ In Tuscany," 12mo.5s.net. 

This is the first book ever written by St. Francis of Assisi, having been com¬ 
pleted less than a year after the Saint’s death, and it is now translated into 
English for the first time. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.-GENERAL 

SIR HARRY SMITH, BART., OF ALIWAL, G.C.B. Including his 
Services in South America, in the Peninsula and France, at New Orleans, 
at Waterloo, in North America and Jamaica, in South Africa during the 
Kaffir War, in India during the Sikh War, and at the Cape, &c. Edited 
by G. C. MOORE SMITH. With some additional Chapters supplied by 
the Editor. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two vols., demy 8vo, 24s. 
net. 


THE WORLD OF THE GREAT FOREST. 

How Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects Talk, Think, Work, and Live. 
By PAUL DU CHAILLU, Author of 44 Explorations in Equatorial Africa.” 
“The Land of the Midnight Sun,” &c. With over Fifty Illustrations by 
C. R. KNIGHT and J. M. GLEESON. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE VOYAGE OF ITH0BAL. An Epic 

Poem. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, Arthur of “ The Light of the World,'' 
Ac. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

" .... A fine, stately, well-poised, and well-managed poem. .... 
An epic at a day when we were beginning to wonder whether epics would ever 
bo written again ."—Daily Telegraph. 


L0YE IDYLLS. By S. R. Crockett, Author 

of “The Stickit Minister." Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“Mr. Crockett has gone back to his earlier manner—the manner of ‘The 
Stickit Minister.’ .... Mr. Crockett has never written better than in 
these 4 Love Idylls ’ "—The Dundee Advertiser. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN S LOVE LETTERS. 

Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

44 ... . beautiful letters, beautifully written.Their author 

was a woman of great parts, of very refined sense.. It is much to say, 

but we remember nothing in literature quite so full of passionate human appeal 

as Letter LX.XVII.Nothing could be more intensely human, no 

cry of a human soul more passionate. Few will read it dry-eyed.If 

there is any meaning in literature, if the most intimate of letters can express 
aught of human feeling, she was a woman to die for."—Tonify Fair. 


THE PLEA OF PAN. By Henry W. 

NEVINSON. Small crown 8vo, ornamental binding, with cover design by 
Laurence Housman. 5s. net. 

44 . . . stands for the pure love of nature and of rural life, for the cultiva¬ 
tion of primordial instinct—in a word, for the return to simplicity ... a 
book that will appeal to evory jaded dweller in cities ."—The Echo. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD FOREIGN 

OFFICE. By SIR EDWARD HERTSLF.T, K.C.B., for many years 
Librarian and Keeper of the Archives of the Foreign Office. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


A SAILOR OF KING GEORGE: Being a 

History of the Adventures of Captain Hoffman, R.N. Edited by A. BECK- 
FORD BEVAN and the Rev. H. B. WOLRYCHE WHITMORE. With a 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


A DOCTOR IN KHAKI. Impressions of War 

and of Hospital Work in South Africa. By FRANCIS FREMANTLE, 
M.A., M.B., M.R.C.P., late Civil Surgeon with the South African Field 
Force, and Assistant Secretary to the War Office Committee on Army 
Medical Reorganisation. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AMONG THE POND PEOPLE. By Clara 

DILLINGHAM PIERSON, Author of “Among the Farmyard People,** 
44 Forest People," &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOHN CHINAMAN. By E. H. Parker, Pro- 

fessor of Chinese at the Owens College; Acting Consul-General in Corea, 
Nov., 1886—Jan., 1887; Consul in Hainan, 1891-2, 1895-4, and in 1892-i 
Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. Large crown 8vo, 
8s. net. 

This hook consists of a series of anecdotes derived from the writer’s own 
personal experience in China, illustrating the character and customs of the 
Chinese in their social, political, religious, and commercial dealings. 


FINLAND AS IT IS. By Harry de Windt. 

With Map and numerous full-page and other. Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


A SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

OLD ENGLISH PLATE, Ecclesiastical, 

Decorative, and Domestic, its Makers and Marks. By WILFRED J. 
CRIPP8, C.B., F.8.A., Author of “College and Corporation Plato,*’ 
44 Old French Plate,” &e. With 125 Illustrations and upwards of 2.6C0 
Facsimiles of Plate Marks. A fine Edition, on large paper, with 
Additional Photogravures. Crown 4to, £2 2s. net. 

THE FRESCOES in the SIXTINE CHAPEL 

IN ROME. By (Miss) EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. With 24 Illus¬ 
trations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. From 

the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. A handy book for travellers in 
Italy and stulents of art. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. ADY). 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE CHEAPER EDITION OF CHARLES DARWIN'S WORKS. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 

THE DESCENT OF MAN, and Selection in 

Relation to Sex. 1,060 pages. With Illustrations. 

A NATURALIST’S YOYAGE. Journal of 

Researches into the Natural History and Geology of the Countries 
Visited during the Voyage of H.M S. “ Beagle ' round the World, under 
the Command of Capt. Fitz Roy, R.N. With many Illustrations. 

THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, by Means of 

Natural Selection. With Portrait. 

*** Also an Edition of “The Origin of Species” in Paper Covers, Is. net. 
Just published. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street, W. 
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The Literary Week. 

In a Christmas Supplement, which is included in the 
present number, we review the juvenile literature of the 
season, and give lists of what in our opinion are the 
“ Six Best Picture Books,” the “ Six Best Story Books,” 
and the “ Twelve Best Boys’ and Girls’ Books.” 


We have received several letters during the week on the 
Henley v. Stevenson controversy, all disapproving of Mr. 
Henley’s article. The subject continues to attract atten¬ 
tion in the Press. Under the heading Literary Leprosy ” 
the Saturday Review published last week a characteristic 
article, from which we quote the peroration : 

This last instance of the fragility of literary friend¬ 
ship seta one thinking what it is in the pursuit of letters 
as a profession that bo often, if not usually, in one way 
or another corrupts the manhood of literary men. And 
we speak of real men of letters in this instance ; we do 
not refer to the miserable crowd of spurious imitators, 
who dub themselves “ literary men.” It is a painful 
phenomenon observed many centuries ago. Men of letters 
know it themselves. The title of this article is a phrase 
taught us by one of the best and best-known English 
men of letters now living ; one who has lived amongst the 
cream of them all his life. Leigh Hunt was not the first 
nor the last literary leper. It is a pity they cannot be 
isolated and outlawed as are lepers of the flesh. We 
should be glad if we could say that this paltry exhibition 
of envy, jealousy, and spite was without parallel. Un¬ 
fortunately the past makes any such statement impossible, 
and we are not sanguine of the future justifying it any 
the more. Still, it is too bad a case to ignore. If the 
world lets this pass, there is an end of all confidence and 
of any real friendship amongst authors and men of letters. 

Punch published an open letter to Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son, beginning “ Beloved Shade,” and ending Your 
Admirer.” We extract two passages : 

Be sure of this, at any rate: we, who still live out our 
little lives in the busy haunts of men, and whose tired 
minds turn for refreshment to romance and poetry, and 
the eternal records of heroism and faith and gallant deeds, 
we love you as of old and reverence your name. Of all 
the gay and splendid souls that have flashed across our 
sky with a trail of glory, none was more vivid than yours, 
none has left a more enduring memory. 

One fine day there came along a rough and blustering 
sort of companion, and, “ By heaven,” says he, “ what 
a pother they are all making about one who was after all 
a very poor and ordinary creature! Why, I was the 
man who helped him along ; but for me lie had never 
done a hand’s turn to deserve fame, and, if you’ll believe 
me, he requited me, as he did all others, most scurvily. 
He outsoared us, actually outsoared us all, won his way 
to glorv while we, his betters, were left flapping ineffectual 
wings.” 

Mn. Sidney Colvin has announced his intention of deal¬ 
ing with the subject in his own time, which, we hope, will 
be soon. 


THE FRIENDLY LEAD. 

Further Instalments, on the Lines of W. E. H., in the 
Pall Mall Magazine. 

I.—The Late Dr. Johnson. 

By XXX. 

It is time to speak out. After a careful reading of Mr. 
Boswell’s so-called Life I am bound to put on record that 
the Samwell in those pages is not the Samwell that I knew. 
Search as I may, I find no mention of his having knocked 
over an old applewoman in Fleet Street one dark night and 
kicking her prostrate body. Why not, I ask! I miss these 
endearing touches. There is mention, it is true, of Sam- 
well’s losing a walking-stick in the Highlands; but I find 
no reference to the fact that I walked half over London one 
foggy day seeking it as a present for my friend. The por¬ 
trait of Samwell is wholly inaccurate. There are people 
who knew him (I am not one of them) who do not scruple to 
apply to him a word of five syllables ; yet who would gather 
so from the sycophantic pages of Mr. Boswell 'I 
(And so forth.) 

II.— The Late Sir Walter Scott. 

By t t t- 

It is time for truth: falsehood has played its part too 
long. The Walt of Mr. Lockhart’s slavish pages is not 
the Walt that I knew and loved. The sickening dead-level 
of human kindness and gentleness which is maintained by 
the Walt of the book is another contribution to the mis¬ 
chievous and deliberate falsification of character now being 
prosecuted by all biographers. And where do I came in 1 
There is mention of the success of Waverley, but not a word 
of the friendly hand that carried the manuscript from 
Walt’s house to the publisher’s. • There is mention of 
Kenilworth, but I look in vain for any attribution of merit 
to the guide that showed Walt over the old ruin, and des¬ 
canted on Amy Robsart’s death. This is a colourless book. 
There is not a word of the orgies of the Roxburgh Club. 
Who would suppose from its pages that there are persons 
(I am not one of them) who apply to Scott a German word 
of twenty-four letters’? 

(And so forth.) 


Last week we asked for the name of the author of some 
verses beginning “ A fire mist and a planet,” also of the 
originator of the saying that the pith of a woman’s letter 
is in the postscript. We have received the following 
replies. Mr. Snell writes: “ The verses (two out of four 
are printed in your paper) ‘A fire mist and a planet,’ 
appeared some years ago in the New England Magazine. 
I know that it was a November number, but I have no 
indication of the year.” In regard to the other question 
Mr. Ker writes: “ I see one of your correspondents wants 
to know the origin of the saying about a woman’s post¬ 
script. This I do not know, but Clough in the Bothie 
says: 

“ ‘ Wit in the letter may prate, but wisdom speaks 
in the postscript.’ ” 
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Mr. Thomas Sbccombb is one of the best equipped of 
our younger critics, and his training as an Assistant Editor 
of the Dictionary of National Biography is one that any 
•writer might envy. We observe that he is about to do 
what we cannot but think is a very real and intelligent 
service to George Borrow, such a service as Edward 
FitzGerald had the will, but not the persistence, to do 
for Samuel Richardson. Borrow is not an easy writer 
from the ordinary reader’s point of view. Hence we have 
“ Borrovians ”—readers whose reading muscles, if we may 
use the term, have been sufficiently supple to enable them 
to overcome those obstacles of strangeness, fickleness, and 
eccentricity which undoubtedly warn off the ordinary 
reader from the rijch pastures of Lavengro and The 
Romany Rye. Mr. Seccombe sees this, and he has had 
the idea to throw to the timid but estimable non-" Bor- 
rovian ” reader a bait such as he cannot easily 
resist. This takes the form of a disengagement of the 
Isopel Berners episode from the two autobiographical 
stories we have named, and its materialisation in a 
volume (16mo—a good size 1 ) to be entitled: 
Isopel Berners: Being the History of Certain Drives in 
a Staffordshire Dingle, July, 1825 ; Extracted from 
Lavengro and Romany Rye. Mr. Seccombe’s statement 
of his aims—of which we have an advance copy—is lucid 
and valuable as criticism. It is this: 

The idea of the present volume is to detach this 
episode, and to present it in its unity to the twentieth- 
century reader. It is not addressed primarily to Bor¬ 
rovians ; but it is hoped that it may increase their 
number by winning over fresh readers to Borrow. With 
this object in view it is much more advantageous to 
concentrate the attention upon a small section than to 
direct it over a large area, for Borrow is essentially a 
penetrating, rather than a plausible, writer. There is a 
widely-spread opinion that Borrow, like the famous egg, 
is excellent in parts ; but that for sustained reading 
Borrow is dry. It is perfectly true: Borrow is dry. 
What needs to be appreciated is that his dryness is not 
that of dry rot, but the dryness of high elevation, of a 
somewhat solitary and craggy humour—the dryness of 
“ Don Quixote,” of “ Robinson Crusoe,” of “ Gil Bias,” 
of “Tom Jones,” of “D’Artagnan,” and of "Hadji Baba.” 
There is an absence of verdure. You will not find much 
sentiment in Borrow; but you will find “ part of the 
secret, brother,” especially in the Dingle. For here 
Borrow is at his best, in the open air among the gypsies— 
with Jasper, Pakomovna, Tawno, Ursula, the Man in 
Black—above all, Isopel or Belle Berners. These are 
characters an the present volume, interlocutors in dia¬ 
logues of the greenwood, unrivalled since the heyday of 
the Forest of Arden. 

A full critical introduction and a body of explanatory notes 
complete the book, which, no doubt, will be welcomed as 
an inviting open door to the whole Borrow. Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton are the publishers. 


Phof. T. Roger Smith writes : “ You, and possibly some 
of your readers, may like to see the enclosed quaint epi¬ 
taph, in which the poet of Bakewell (Derbyshire) has in¬ 
cluded the two concluding lines of Dr. Johnson’s noble 
verse given on page 497 of last week’s Academy : 

The vocal powers, here let us mark, 

Of Philip, our late parish clerk, 

In church none ever heard a layman 
With a louder voice say Amen. 

The choir lament thy vocal tones ; 

The town, so sure here rest thy bones. 

“ Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine.” 


Ix a lively article on his " Editorial Experiences,” in the 
Universal Magazine , Mr. E. T. Cook allows us to peep into 
some of his old post-bags. The unreviewed, he tells us— 


and we know it well—are artful. “ I happen to know 

that a long review of my book will appear in the -. 

I am sure your journal will not like to be behindhand.’’ 
Again: “You have not reviewed my novel; but if you 
knew what sufferings I endure from chronic dyspepsia, and 
how hard a struggle it is to support a widowed mother, 
you would, I am sure, relent.” Another of Mr. Cook’s 
correspondents was much more practical : 

Dear Sir,—I have an interest in the book The Old 
Morality which was left at your office and advertised 
as per enclosed receipt. Will you kindly give me a 
review of it) and on your informing me of your name 
I shall send you a postal order for £1 as a honorarium 
for your trouble.—Yours very truly, 

- (Auctioneer and Valuer). 

A dentist offered to draw teeth in return for a review. Mr. 
Cook continues: 

I can remember a time when the increased allotment of 
space to literature and literary persons somewhat puzzled 
and irritated printers who had served their apprentice¬ 
ship under a different order of ideas. On one occasion 
a rather long account of Matthew Arnold was sent up¬ 
stairs to the composing-room. “ Who is this M. Arnold ) ” 
one of the printers was heard to ask, “ and how many 
more columns of him is the editor going to shovel up? ” 
“ Keep your hair on,” a more tolerant companion re¬ 
plied ; “ you wait till old Buskin goes off, and then you’ll 
see something.” And they did. But that was in another 
paper. The head printers are very important persons, 
I may remark, in an editor’s circle. His comfort, and 
even in some ways his efficiency, depend not a little on 
their zeal and inteUigence. Some of those with whom 
I have been fortunate enough, to work had a very nice 
appreciation of relative literary values from a newspaper 
point of view. Once, in absence of mind, I sent up to 
the printer, in the full season, a review of Six New 
Philosophical Treatises. “ For the August Bank Holi¬ 
day, I presume ? ” said the printer, reprovingly. We had 
to publish in those days on Bank Holidays, and as 
nobody reads papers on Bank Hobdays, we used the 
occasions to work off our choicest remnants of unreadable 
articles. But those Six Treatises did not get in. On 
looking into the matter, when the time came, the printer 
found that we had on hand Seven New Volumes of Ser¬ 
mons which had been waiting several months for the same 
auspicious occasion. Well, there were, at any rate, seven 
gentlemen who found that day something to read in the 
paper. 


A writer in the Review of Reviews gives some extra¬ 
ordinary statistics of the American appetite for fiction. 
He assures us that the present year has seen at least six 
novels which run to a circulation of 150,000, one-half as 
many more which reach 100,000, a score with what would 
onoe have been the phenomenal circulation of 50,000, and 
from forty to fifty with editions of 20,000 to 30,000. 
Nowadays a book scarcely moves which does less. Work 
out this sumi add the editions of the 800 or more novels 
with normal editions, and there is a novel production of 
not less than some 3,000,000 volumes. No flood like this 
exists the world over. The literary statistics of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston give a public 
library circulation of 6,000,000 volumes a year, of which 
some 4,800,000 are novels. The lesser libraries will nearly 
double this. In all, this appetite for novel-reading calls 
for the issue of 3,000,000 volumes, and the circulation of 
fiction new and old, through libraries, is some 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 volumes. The libraries, where fiotion is 
always 70 to 80 per cent, of the total overturn, run up to a 
circulation of 400,000 volumes 6f fiction a month in 
American cities. This, too, does not reckon the flood of 
fiction in two-thirds of the population not in cities pent 
and the myriad lesser circles of book circulation. 
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In a single great American store—one of the fire or six 
largest in the country—there are in a year, roughly 
speaking, sold 7,000 volumes of Walter Scott, 9,000 of 
Thackeray, 12,000 of Eliot, and close to 20,000 volumes 
of Dickens. George Eliot and Thackeray sell by sets. 
Eliot especially, a set being a oheap present. Cooper, too, 
in solitary volumes like the Pathfinder, runs past all 
the rest. Scott and Dickens sell by volumes. The sale 
of sets, while large in amount, is small by the side of the 
oall for single volumes. No one in a position to judge 
would put the sale of Dickens in the current year at less 
than from 200,000 to 250,000 volumes. His own life saw 
no year of more The writer who gives these figures adds: 

Do you doubt these figures ? Do you imagine that the 
stacked sets of Dickens, Scott, Cooper, Thackeray, and 
Eliot you see in caims in the great department-stores are 
there for ornament? Do you realise that every square 
inch of table surface in the thronged aisles in which you 
will jostle for two months to come is hoarded and watched 
for gain like the tiny squares at the bottom of the blue 
day of a Kimberley diamond-trench? Nothing is there 
which does not sell, which has not proved to be in the 
struggle for bargains the fittest for buying. Kemeinber, 
too, that the vast subscription-book machinery, which 
thirty years ago sold gilded emptiness, is now carrying 
to the buyer sets and sets of standard novels, so that 
a half-dozen, all shapely, will be disputing the field at 
once, teasing your curiosity with adroit postal-cards. 
- . . Given a certain amount of advertising an the 
papers, and the great department-stores must buy a 
certain number of a new novel, graduated to the publicity 
purchased in the papers, sure to awake a certain demand 
at the counter. 


Thosb of our readers who so conscientiously find the 
best novels of the year in our recent plebiscite will be 
interested to hear the verdict on their selection by an 
American literary paper. After quoting the list, our 
contemporary says: “ There is no mistaking the quality 
of the list. It is good; and a little thought and examina¬ 
tion will show that it is a far more distinctive list than 
a similar canvass might have produced in America; that 
is, judged by the ‘ books most in demand.’ What American 
list, for example, made up as the result of votes from the 
great reading public, would include The Column1” 


In the New York Times Saturday Review, Mr. John 
Lane delivers himself on the literary outlook. He thinks 
that on both sides of the Atlantic protracted campaigns 
have proved a healthy stimulus, and that a severe blow 
has been. “ dealt upon the pate of the vapid.” On both 
sides the reading public demands: (1) In fiction the telling, 
the clever, the pregnant; (2) in general literature the 
healthy, the trenchant, the true; (3) in poetry the real, the 
convinced, the inspired. The keynote of the demand is: 
“ Of new work, whatever its class, let us have ‘ the real 
right thing’; revive for us the old where it surpasses the 
new.” 


A transition from the return of the Duke of York to 
the human and literary qualities of Hazlitt would seem to 
be a stiff exercise in the art of “jining flats,” but it is 
accomplished dexterously enough by the writer of “ Musings 
Without Method,” in the December Blackwood. The 
writer’s appreciation of Hazlitt (a propos of Mr. Dent’s new 
edition) is careful and penetrating. The following sketch 
of Hazlitt’s style as an essayist is well worth quoting: 

He neither corrected his proofs nor amended his judg¬ 
ments. There is not one of his essays which does not 
seem as though it were struck off at a biow. His style 
has the defects and qualities of his method. It is often 
slipshod and inaccurate; the words are sometimes 
tumbled down in grammatical confusion. But the mean¬ 


ing is never obscure, because Hazlitt always thought 
clearly ; and the fault of expression is a mechanical fault 
of haste and heedlessness. Above all, he was a master 
rather of the phrase than of the word. That is to say, 
he seems to have found his phrases ready made, and did 
not look about him for the words which should compose 
them. And his phrases, once they are made, cohere 
without particles. The logical thread of his argument is 
so tightly held that he has no need of “ buts ” and “ there- 
fores,” and the innumerable shifts of the inexpert. So 
that an essay of his contriving resembles the simple 
masonry of primitive times. The sentences fall into their 
places unattached, while the whole is as stable as those 
ancient walls whose blocks of stone fit and cohere without 
mortar. But, apart from its structure, there is a fire and 
dash in his style which defy analysis, and which proceed 
from a ripe mind and a vivid intelligence. He has less 
insight than Coleridge into general principles; he has 
not the imaginative subtlety which makes Charles Lamb 
the best critic of literature that ever lived. But he 
possesses qualities of which Lamb and Coleridge knew 
nothing. None of his contemporaries could have penned 
the magnificent letter to Gifford, the best piece <rf chas¬ 
tisement known to literature. No other could have 
written of sport, of the theatre, and of life with the 
brilliance and “gusto" which were always his. And it 
is this wide knowledge and tireless energy which make 
the least of his essays not merely a criticism of 'literature 
but a criticism of life to boot 


It is rather amusing to see how, in matters which are 
in ohronio dispute between English and American readers, 
each side scolds each other in the same words and tones. 
Some Americans are angry with Dr. Van Dyke for intro¬ 
ducing English spelling into his book of stories called 
The Ruling Passion. One protester says: “ Why should 
the printers of Dr. Van Dyke’s superbly written American 
stories adopt the English absurdity of spelling?” Well, 
we do not see why they should, and we can understand 
American indignation, for there was some little outcry here 
a few months ago when Sir Walter Besant’s East London 
appeared with American spelling. “Are we,” continues 
our writer, “ to lose all that we have gained by our scholar¬ 
ship? Is the utterly unreasoning prejudice of a British 
reading publio to undo the will of a twice as large American 
reading public ? Is Great Britain for ever to dominate the 
immeasurably greater Britain? The statistics of book 
publishing show that even for British works of consequence 
there are ten readers in the United States for one in Great 
Britain. Why then should American publishers relinquish 
all that we have gained for a rational and scholarly spelling 
reform, merely for the sake of placating the prejudices of 
an inconsequently small British audience? Henry van 
Dyke will have a hundred entranced American readers to 
one condescending English admirer. Why not spell an 
American book in the American way, and incidentally 
teach English readers how the great majority English- 
speaking people spell English? ” It will be observed that 
thiB angry American cousin has not the least idea of leav¬ 
ing us the liberty which he demands for his own country¬ 
men. English spelling in an American book is an outrage, 
but American spelling in an English book is merely a 
wholesome lesson to the backward and wrong-headed 
Briton. 


Tub English Customs authorities, it seems, are acting 
with a high hand in regard to French books imported into 
this country. A “ Literary Man ” in London writes to a 
Paris contemporary: “ Some three weeks ago I went to one 
of the leading foreign book-shops in the West End to ask 
for a work by Guy de Maupassant. To my great surprise, 
I was informed by one of the assistants that the book was 
out of stock. On showing my astonishment* at a book of 
such a standard author (who counts among his admirers 
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a celebrated mau like Jules Verne) not being in stock at 
one of the principal French libraries, 1 was informed by the 
manager that a few days before between forty and fifty 
volumes by Maupassant, published by Messrs. Paul Ollen¬ 
dorff, of Paris, had been seized and confiscated by the 
English Customs at Newhaven on the ground of their being 
indecent.” It is stated that for the last five or six months 
bales of books consigned to the London firm in question 
had been detained for weeks by the Customs, and any 
number of books abstracted from the same, which were 
published by the very first and leading Paris publishers, 
as F’asquelle (Charpeutier), Ollendorff, Juven, Borel, 
Kinpis, Mericaut, Calmann-Levy, and many others. “ Al¬ 
most any book having an illustrated cover or the word 
’ amour ’ in its title was held up and declared to be in¬ 
decent ”! 


Mr. Sidney Lee has been this week the recipient of the 
following letter: 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S.W., 

October 25, 1901. 

My dear Mr. Lee,—As the King believes that the last 
of the Supplementary Volumes of the Dictionary of 
National Biography is published to-day, he commands 
me to congratulate you on the final completion of this 
great work. 

It is one which oannot fail to be most useful to every¬ 
body, and no English library should be without a copy. 

From what His Majesty lias been able to read of the 
various articles, he is much struck by the ability and 
research which have been shown by the writers, as well 
as by the admirable and careful way in which the work 
has been edited.—Believe me, yours very truly, 

(Signed) Francis Knollvs. 


As Wednesday of this week is the one hundred and sixth 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Carlyle, it may appro¬ 
priately be mentioned, says the Westminster Gazette, that, 
since the house. No. 25, Cheyne Row, was officially opened 
to the public by Mr. John Morley six years ago, as many 
as 16,000 persons have paid for admission. In the year 
just ended the number of visitors has somewhat exceeded 
that of the immediately corresponding period, though 
somewhat less than in 1899: and the United States, as 
hitherto, is more fully represented than any other country 
in the visitors’ book. An interesting letter of John Rus- 
kin’s, dated “ Denmark Hill, Febrauary 17, 1867,” has 
lately been added to the manuscripts. It concludes thus: 
“ I am ashamed of my writing. I cannot help it, unless 
I write so very slow that I should forget what I had to 
say. Sincere regards to Lady Aslmurton. Ever yours 
affectionately, J. Ruskin.” 


The little book, called Nonsense Rhymes, by the late 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse (Briniley Johnson), would, at the 
first blush, be ranged with those for children ; but it is 
really for those who retain a child’s sense of fun, with 
something of adult sophistication added. • Mr. Monkhouse 
had a very pretty gift for nonsense: not nonsense in the 
highest, not nonsense with the furious rollick of Lear ; 
but good nonsense of a sedater kind. We quote a few 
specimens : 

There once was a girl of Lahore, 

The same shape behind as before ; 

As aw one knew where 
To offer a ohair, 

She had to sit down on the floor. 

There once was a Master of Arts, 

Who was nuts iqion cranberry tarts ; 

When he'd eaten his fill 
He was awfully ill, 

But he still was a Master of Arts. 


Another has a quality new to nonsense verse: a touch of 
the uncanny: 

There are men in the village of Erith, 

Whom nobody seeth or heareth, 

And there looms on the marge 
Of the river a barge, 

Which nobody roweth or steeretli. 

Mr. U. K. Chesterton, w'ho illustrates these lyrics, followq 
the Lear convention very successfully. It is a promising 
thing for criticism when one of the ablest of the younger 
critics is found to have this feeling for nonsense. There 
are too many critics who have none. 


On page 567 will be found the titles of a number of 
books that have interested and pleased certain readers 
during 1901. The following answers to our inquiry were 
received too late for inclusion in the list: 

Dean Hole writes: “ In my eighty-second year I have 
no longer the appetite or the power of digestion for the 
pieces de resistance, the rounds and the joints, the solid 
food of historic, scientific, or dogmatic literature, and am 
therefore unable to write as to the merits of modem publi¬ 
cations on these erudite subjects. I retain a keen relish 
for the lighter refreshments, but the dishes are so numerous 
and the cooks so accomplished that it is difficult to make 
a selection; and, with hesitation and constraint, I reply to 
your question, and state that of the novels which I have 
read in this current year, The Faring dons strikes me as 
the cleverest of all, and that more recently I have been 
much pleased and interested in The Casting of the Nets.” 


Mr. I. Zangwili, writes: “ Maeterlinck’s The Life of the 
Bee and Rudyard Kipling’s Kim. But the real revelation 
of the year for me has been the oritical and other work, 
uncollected in book form, of Mr. G. K. Chesterton.” 


Tub weakest part of Kim was the characterisation of the 
Russian agents. Reviewers did not treat them, very 
seriously, but they have roused the anger of a Russian 
gentleman familiar with English literature,” who thus 
speaks his mind in the Westminster Gazette: 

I have read Rudyard Kipling's new book, Kim. Good 
and well written book; but what a horrible passage 
about two Russian spies going to India! Everything 
about them is so imbecile and so low, that I never thought 
a writer such as Kipling would abase himself to such a 
level, the level of a penny-a-liner in a penny paper. 
Everything is incredible. First, two Russian agents (one 
of them is, nobody knows why, a Frenchman) go to make 
a map of the country in secret. This shows such ignor¬ 
ance. The maps of all countries under English rule are 
. made by the Indian Survey Department j those are the 
best maps, and they extend straight to our Russian 
frontier. Our Survey has its maps up to the English fron¬ 
tier. In making these maps we took it the frontiers of 
both countries ; we have long exchanged maps, and are 
exchanging them now. I know that, as a Russian military 
attache, and I had when in London all the Indian Survey 
maps up to our frontier. Thus no Russian has any need 
to go into English possessions and (make maps that we 
already possess. Any map, made stealthily without 
proper instruments, would be a sheer piece of childish 
stupidity, in view of these great scientific English maps 
made at a cost of millions of money, with the best instru¬ 
ments in the world, with slow care during years, and 
all of which we possess! 

Thus, the plot of this Russian incursion is a piece of 
ignorance. A man attempts to speak of something of 
which he has not the remotest knowledge. This lowers 
Kipling. 

Then, those two individuals are horridly cruel, and 
maltreat, beat, and shoot the people they come in contact 
with. This is again most childish of Kipling. When any¬ 
one goes into a foreign country on a treasonable expedition 
he tries to go quietly, to conciliate people^ tp glide on in 
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silence and unobserved, but not to hustle, to beat, to 
shoot, and to kill those among whom he is to travel I 
Then, they are made to repeat at every moment: 
“We know how to deal with Orientals!” But Kipling 
does not know even the meaning of this. It means that 
we give them (the Orientals) absolutely equal rights with 
Russians; that not only we never beat them, but that 
we give them even more protection than our own people, 
as they are new to our ways ; that we give them all the 
means of being happy and rich, so that Turkestan, Korea, 
Bokhara, and Khiva are now the richest parts of Russia, 
richer than the Russian European provinces—which is 
even unjust—whilst in India millions are yearly dying 
of starvation and poverty. 

The ugliness, physical and moral, of these Russians of 
Kipling surpasses imagination, and is meant by him as 
typical of Russians in general. This shows how greatly 
Kipling is at fault. In Russia, as in England, there 
is a very great number of men who are physically, morally, 
and intellectually beautiful. 

Messrs. Macmillan have just published a volume of 
poems from Victor Hugo, rendered into English verse by 
Sir George Young, the translator of Sophocles. The selec¬ 
tion ranges over the whole of Hugo’s immense and multi¬ 
farious work, and contains more than 10,000 lines of verse. 


The volume of Oxford Studies by the late J. R. Green is 
mainly composed of papers on Oxford, treating of the pro¬ 
vincial centre as well as the University, town and gown, 
clubs and highwaymen, politics, literature, and so 
forth, during the eighteenth century; it includes 
also an article on the early history of Oxford, and two essays 
from The Saturday Review on contemporary life of the 
University.__ 

Bibliographical. 

Among recent publications by the S.P.C.K. is a cheap illus¬ 
trated edition of Mrs. Trimmer’s History of the Robins, as 
edited by Miss Edith Carrington, and with all references 
to the Benson family cut out. The reprint seems to be 
American in origin, for the Introduction is from the pen 
of Edward E. Hale. In spite of the revisions and omis¬ 
sions, one is glad to find the History again in circulation in 
this country, for it is to be feared that English children of 
to-day know very little, if anything, about Mrs. Trimmer, 
and it may soon become necessary to annotate Calverley’s 
lines about the song-birds: 

They need no parasols, no goloshes; 

And good Mrs. Trimmer she feedeth them. 

It is one of the little ironies of life that this excellent lady 
should live only in Calverley and The History of the 
Robins. Where now are her works on the Catechism and 
the Book of Common Prayer, her abridgments of Scripture 
History, her Sermons for Family Reading, and so forth? 
Who now reads her biography (published in 1814)? It 
suffices that she did good in her own generation. 

Mr. Lang’s article in the Cornhill is one of the brightest 
that he has written for some time. It is full of lively 
allusion, of a kind, however, not always quite accurate. 
For instance, referring to Coleridge’s view of “ the secret 
of the painful earth,” Mr. Lang says : “ The world cared 
no more for his solution of the secret than, according to 
Mark Twain, housemaids care for the ‘ Immortality of the 
Soul.’” But this rather misrepresents the Yankee 
humorist. He is discussing the aggravating ways of cham¬ 
bermaids (not housemaids), and says: “ They use up more 
hair-oil than any six men. If charged with purloining 
the same, they lie about it. What do they care about a 
hereafter? Absolutely nothing.” Mr. Lang should 
“ verify his allusions.” 

I do not think it has been noted lately —A propos to the 
Paolo and Francesca of Mr. Phillips and M. Rostand’s 


promised work on the same subject—that Byron once 
thought of making the story of the lovers the theme of a 
poetic play. In January, 1821, the poet wrote in his 
Journal: “ Pondered the subjects of four tragedies to be 
written (life and oircumstances permitting) ” ; and these 
subjects were Sardanapalus, Cain, Tiberius, and Francesca 
da Rimini. The first two of these, of course, he lived to 
deal with- 

it is by a curious coincidence that we are presented, 
almost simultaneously, with two Anthologies of Humorous 
Poetry. It is a pity, I think, that workers in this literary- 
department do not specialise their efforts more. “ Humor¬ 
ous ” is too wide a term to live up to. Mr. Deane has 
recently done something in the right direction by essaying 
A Little Book of Light Verse, but even the phrase “ light 
verse ” is not sufficiently descriptive. One ought to dis¬ 
tinguish between the broadly comic and mere banter or 
persiflage, and so forth. Parody certainly ought to be 
dealt with by itself, as being a very distinct genre. Yet 
there is no handy or satisfactory collection of rhythmic 
parody. Mr. Walter Hamilton’s work in several volumes 
is a collection, not a selection. A really choice anthology 
of parody in verse would be a welcome thing; but it would 
have to be really choice. Perhaps there is nothing quite 
so bad in literature as a feeble parody. 

It is pleasant to note the presence of the bibliographical 
element in the new Chambers' Cyclopaedia of English 
Literature. That element waa lacking in the previous 
editions, and its inclusion now is a testimony to the 
growing interest in things bibliographical. Of course, 
the bibliography of English writera is a notable feature 
of the Dictionary of National Biography. In the Cyclo¬ 
paedia, however, you get the same thing in a condensed 
form—in itself a benefit; and, moreover, the information 
is brought down to date—or, at any rate, to 1900—which 
is another advantage. I see, by the way, that a com¬ 
plete biography” is to be one of the attractions of the 
“Variorum and Definitive Edition” of the works of 
“Omar” FitzGerald, promised by Messrs. Doubleday, of 
New York. 

Publication is being given this week to a tragedy in 
verse, written by Mr. Newman Howard, of*whose volume. 
Footsteps of Proserpine, and other Verses and Interludes, 
published early in 1898, some of us have pleasant memories. 
The work, we are told, is founded on the story of Gudrun of 
Iceland. It is, I presume, identical (save, no doubt, for 
some compression) with the play by Mr. Howard, called 
“ Klarian the Icelander,” of whioh, I notice, a “copy¬ 
right performance ” was given the other day. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s recent success as a dramatist will no doubt cause 
many of our younger poets to write directly or indirectly 
for the stage. 

The termination of the copyright in A Tale of Two 
Cities will not necessarily lead to a multiplicity of new 
editions of that work. The field, I should say, is already 
fully occupied by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, who, during 
the last seven or eight years, have themselves sent out 
seven separate editions of the Tale, at prices ranging from 
half-a-crown to sixpence. There was a sixpenny edition in 
1899, and another in the year following. So long ago as 
1888, Messrs. Chapman brought out an edition of the Tale 


at eighteenpence. 

The appearance (through Mr. Heinemann) of new trans¬ 
lations into English of M6rim4e’s Carmen and Colombo 
reminds one of the translation of Carmen issued in 1896 
with an introductory essay by Miss Louise Guiney. A 
literal version of Colombo —a crib, in fact—had appeared 
two years previously. Of Carmen Messrs. Routledge pub¬ 
lished in 1887 an illustrated edition, followed in 1888 by a 
cheap edition in their “ Pocket Library.” Both, stories 
were issued by Messrs, Yizeielly in English just twenty 
years ago. - Th» Bookworm. 
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Maurice Maeterlinck. Theatre. Three vols. (Lacomblez 
Bruxelles.) 

Maurice Maeterlinck. Sister Beatrice and Ardiane and 
Barbe Blene. Translated by Bernard Miall. (George 
Allen.) 

The convenient new edition of M. Maeterlinck’s collected 
plays will be complete in three volumes. The first con¬ 
tains La Princesse Maleine, L'Intruse and Les A cent lies ; the 
second, not yet published, will be devoted to Pelleas e( 
Meiisande, with the three “ marionette ” dramas, AUadine 
et Palomedes, Interieur and La Mart de Tintagiles; in the 
third, Aijlaraine et Selijsette is followed by two tiny fresh 
pieces, Scenr Beatrice and Ariane et Barbe Blene, of which, 
almost at the moment of their publication, a translation 
reaches us from the hand of an English poet, Mr. 
Bernard Miall. As to these trifles, we shall 
say a word anon; but we wish, first of all, 
to call attention to the particularly interesting 
critical preface with which the first volume opens. Its 
interest lies in the fact that it is an attempt by the poet 
to lay bare something of the literary ideals in the light of 
which his plays have been written, somethingof the spiritual 
evolution which his soul has gone through while he 
was writing them. It is both autobiography and criticism 
of a very fine and subtle character—criticism from the inside, 
as it were. M. Maeterlinck is able to distinguish two 
phases in the attitude towards life which his dramas mirror: 
to the first belong all the plays which precede Aijlaraine et 
Sili/sette, to the second Aijlaraine et Selijsette itself. Princesse 
Maleine. he seems inclined to exclude from the account as 
experimental and boyish. And, indeed, it has its nafretes. 
All the early dramas, says their author, represent life 
under the same aspect, as the sport and toy of vast elemental 
forces, dimly guessed rather than known, but apparently 
malevolent, and the enemies of joy and peace. Youth and 
love collide tragically with these destinies. The sage and 
old dimly foresee them, but are powerless to avert. The 
commonest of the shapes which they take is that of death 
itself: 

A death indifferent and inexorable, blind, groping well- 
nigh at hazard, bearing away by choice the youngest folk 
and the least unhappy, simply because these keep them¬ 
selves less quiet than those who are more wretched, and 
that any unusually sudden movement in the darkness 
attracts its attention. 

M. Maeterlinck deliberately defends this pessimistic view 
of existence as justified by the present state of man’s 
investigation into the problems of his being’s source 
and aim ; but he adds, with characteristic candour, 
that he no longer thinks it absolutely sufficient as 
a basis for dramatic creation. It is true, but 
there are other truths equally true, and perhaps, 
on the whole, more encouraging and more profitable to 
contemplate. He wishes, therefore, that his dramas 
should escape from the domination of death, and, as this 
is impossible if the metaphysical issues are to be raised, 
he will be content not to raise them, and to find more 
humble themes in the patient analysis of what humanity 
itself has to offer of joy, wisdom, and love. This, he says, 
is what he attempted to do in Aijlaraine et Selijsette, and 
he is candid enough once more to admit that he failed, 
for death refused to be exorcised from the play. We have 
given 4 brief outline of the main argument of this 
pregnant little essay, which is much to be recommended 
to all admirers—and there are many by now—of M. Maeter¬ 
linck's work. An artist’s own interpretation of his 
creations is not, of course, final; but it generally, as in the 
present ease, deserves a respectful hearing. 


As to Ariane et Barbe Bleu and Sir nr Beatrice, M. Maeter¬ 
linck warns us against taking them too seriously. They 
do not claim to convey deep moral or philosophic ideas, 
but are of the nature of little texts begged from him by 
musicians as subjects for lyric embroidery. According to 
Mr. Miall, they are actually being set to music by a M. 
Gilkas. They are, in fact, slight enough, and although they 
are marked by many of the familiar features of M. Maeter¬ 
linck’s manner, the symbolism is simple and less clouded 
than usual. They require a somewhat spectacular setting, 
such as an exceptionally poetic opera-comique might per¬ 
haps afford. In one there are showers of jewels—emeralds, 
amethysts, sapphires, pearls, rubies, and diamonds—over 
the stage ; in the other a sudden magical and luminous 
efflorescence of divine flowers. The more charming of the 
two—in its unpretending way — is Ariane et Barbe Bleu. 
The basis of the plot is, of course, our childhood’s ancient 
fairy-tale of Blue-Beard. But Ariane does not go the way 
of her predecessors. She is the modern woman, ardent for 
light and knowledge. She goes to set her sisters free, and 
they will not be set free. The play, by the way, has as sub¬ 
title, La Delierance Inutile. She enters the castle, with 
the deliberate purpose of disobedience : 

Before all things we must disobey. That is the primal 
duty, when an order comes with threats and is unex¬ 
plained. The others were wrong, and if they were lost, it 
was because they hesitated. 

She is an indomitable and baffled spirit. Passing the 
jewels by, she goes straight to the forbidden door and 
penetrates to the hidden caverns beneath. There she 
finds all her sisters, all the dear, sad, loving women of 
the earlier plays, Sclysette and Meiisande, Ygraine and 
Bellang&re and Alladine. She embraces them, and bids 
them take heart. 

Can you not laugh yet—laugh and clap your hands ? 

And all the rest are silent 1 What is this ? 

What are you ? Will you live in terror thus 
Always ? I do not see you smile at all, 

While with your eyes—incredulous eyes!—you watch 
My every gesture. Will you not believe 
The joyful news ? 0 do you not regret 
The light of day, the birds among the boughs, 

The high green gardens blowing overhead ? 

Do you not know the world is in the Spring ? 

I ye8ter-moming, wandering by the way, 

Drank in the light, the sense of space of dawn, 

So many flowers beneath my every step, 

I knew not where to set my careless feet I 
Have you forgot the sunlight and the dew, 

Dew in the leaves, and laughter of the sea ? 

The sea but now was laughing as it laughs 
On days whereon it knows the wind of joy, 

And all its thousand ripples approved my feet, 

Its ripples singing on the sands of light .... 

She puts herself at their head, teaches them to break 
out of their dungeon, herself bursts the bars and lets 
the light, the divine light which they had falsely 
taken for a superincumbent ocean, flood in. She decks 
and adorns them, hangs the jewels upon them, frees them 
even from the constraint of their raiment, bares Selysette’s 
arms and lets the marvel of Mclisande’s hair flow loose. 
Her passion and audacity master them for a while. They 
are on the point of leaving the castle, and then they fail 
her. The peasants, angered at Barbe Bleue’s wickedness, 
have attacked him. He is brought in wounded, and the 
women cluster round with soft hearts and tears of pity. 
Ariane is herself the first to cut his bonds. But her 
purpose has not changed. Can they be brought to leave 
him ? 

Sbi/ysktte (running after her, and, stopping her.) 

Ariane, Ariane 

Where are you goin^^ by 
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Ariank. 

Far away from here. 
Down yonder, where I am awaited still. . . . 
Do you come with me, S41ysette ? 


Selyhkttk. 

But when will you return ? 

Ariane. 

Melisandk. 


I- too ? 

1 shall not. 
O ! 


Ariane 1 


Ariank. 

Are you coming, Melisande ? 
(Melisandk look* to and fro, from Ariank to Barbk 
Blkue, and (Jock not reply.) 

O see the open door, the far blue hills ! 

Ygraine, are you not coming ? 

[Ygraink <7oe* not turn her head.] 
Now the moon, 

The stars, illumine every road. And you, 

Bellangere, do you come ? 

Bkllanukrk (shortly.) 

No. . . . 


If Stmr Beatrice is less essentially Maeterlinekian in 
atmosphere than anything else that its author has written, 
that is no doubt largely, as Mr. Miall points out, because 
it is for once a “ treatment of a legend already crystallised.” 
It is, in fact, a version of the mediaeval story familiar even 
to modern readers in Mr. John Davidson’s Ballad of a 
Nun. Sister Beatrice flies from the convent with the 
Prince Bellidor. The Virgin takes her place for twenty 
years as doorkeeper, and when she creeps back in haggard 
penitence, it is to enjoy a wholly undeserved reputation 
for miraculous sanctity. Mr. Miall speaks with Borne 
hesitation of an “ original Dutch version ” of the legend, 
of which a translation was published in the “ Pageant.” 
It is unlikely that this is really “ original.” Hardly any 
version of a medieval legend ever is. That of the Virgin 
and the Nun is one of the Miracles de Nostro Dame of 
Gautier de Coinci, who died as prior of Vic-sur-Aisne in 
128G, and probably, although we have not the means of 
verification before us at this moment, it will be found in 
one or more of the collections of Latin miracles which were 
Gautier’s models. The keynote of M. Maeterlinck's treat¬ 
ment of the theme is to be found in these verses, sung by 
the Virgin : 

I hold to every sin, 

To every soul that weeps, 

My hands with pardon filled 
Out of the starry deeps. 


There is no sin that lives 
If love have vigil kept; 
There is no soul that dies 
If love but once have wept. 

And though in many paths 
Of earth love lose its way, 
It's tears shall find me out. 
And shall not go astray. 


Mr. Davidson’s interpretation is quite other, more 
modern in tone, and yet not alien to a certain deep-lying 
strain of mediieval paganism. The “ Ballad of a Nun ” is 
the apology of wantonness, the full-blooded vindication of 
the imperious human instinct. And Gautier de Coinci 
again celebrates neither love nor humanity. His nun is 
such because, through the years of her sinning, she never 
forgets to drop her pious prayer to the Virgin, morning by 
morning. 

Mr. Miall’s translation is a puzzle. He explains in the 
preface that he has written in blank verse in the most 
suitable metre to represent the “ unrhymed alexandrines ” 
of the original. We have no quarrel with that. The odd 
thing is that the originals are not in alexandrines at all, 


rhymed or unrhymed, but almost wholly in prose. It is 
just possible that M. Maeterlinck may have rewritten the 
plays since Mr. Miall saw the manuscript, and this might 
also explain how the Ariane of the French version becomes 
Ardiane in the English. If so, Mr. Miall has been un¬ 
lucky in not having the opportunity of handling the plays 
in their final form. Obviously the deliberate choice of blank 
verse for the translation of prose originals would have been 
out of the question. We still doubt, however, for the 
translation, apart from its form, follows with considerable 
fidelity the French text before us. Mr. Miall is in sym¬ 
pathy with M. Maeterlinck and his rendering catches the 
spirit of the plays well enough. Accurate it certainly is 
not. There are two or three grammatical blunders in the 
very first speech of Sister Beatrice, including the amazing 
one by which I n jour il m’a parU de Paul et de Francois,- 
becomes, 

One day 

They spoke of this to Francis and to Paul. 

Any fourth form boy would get his knuckles rapped soundly 
for the two “ howlers ” in this. And has Mr. Miall never 
heard of Paolo and Francesca ? 


Patriotism and Poetry. 

Patriotic Song. Edited by Arthur Stanley. (Pearson. 

os.) 

From the time of the legendary Tyrtseus down to the pre¬ 
sent day patriotism has been accounted one of the prime 
motives of song. Assuredly England has never been lack¬ 
ing in patriotism, even to a somewhat blatant degree, while 
in poetry she is foremost among the nations. One would 
expect, therefore, a collection of English patriotic verse to 
be very rich in poetry. Yet we must own to some feeling 
of disappointment in turning over the leaves of this collec¬ 
tion, Patriotic Song (Pearson), which Mr. Arthur 
Stanley has evidently striven hard to make repre¬ 
sentative. Perhaps the patriotism of the poets in 
general finds vent rather indirectly and in passages than 
in poems devoted directly and exclusively to the love of 
country. Certainly this collection is far from impressing 
us as the fine flower of poetry, though inevitably it con¬ 
tains much fine poetry. Nor has Mr. Stanley spared to 
fling the net wide. Not satisfied to include merely English 
patriotic verse, he has embraced that of Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland (including Jacobite songs, which hardly come 
under the strict head of patriotism), and the British depen¬ 
dencies—India, Australia, New Zealand, and even South 
Africa. Nay, apparently it matters not to him what coun¬ 
try is celebrated, provided it be by an English-speaking 
poet. Perhaps this very width of the net impoverishes the 
impression produced by the collection. 

Canada and South Africa, for example, yield not one true 
poem of the patriotic order. It is sweeping, but true. 
The patriotism is unimpeachable, but not so the poetry. 
New Zealand is little better, and Australia not fertile. 
Wales, again, draws blank, or nearly so. Coming to indi¬ 
vidual poems, our objections are many. What claim has 
Adam Lindsay Gordon’s hunting-song to a place in patrio¬ 
tic verse 1 How does Marvell’s Bermudas come under that 
heading? Why is T. E, Brown’s Land-Hot —a religious 
poem—in the collection? And why include poems the 
patriotism of which is nowise British—such as Byron’s 
Isles of Greece, or Mrs. Browning’s The Forced Recru it — 
yet omit others of a like kind ? Once open the door in this 
direction, it seems arbitrary to stop at a couple of poems. 

Taking, then, objections on other grounds, whv are 
Dibdin’s poems arranged in two batches, separated by"those 
of ot her writers ; whereas the rule of the book is to keep each 
author’s poems together ? It is clear that Mr. St&nlev has 
been lenient with regard to poetic quality, in order £6 repre- 
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sent as many recent writers as possible. But there can be 
no such excuse for the inclusion of early work, or inferior 
work of great poets, where it was quite possible to secure 
only poems of good quality. Why, then, include such a 
snatch as Here’s a Health Unto His Majesty —a Cavalier 
lyric, alike contemptible in quality and quantity, a single 
witless stanza? Is Down Among the Dead Men a patriotic 
poem worth reading, divorced from its music? Dryden’s 
Song of King Arthur is one of the most vilely bad songs 
that even Dryden ever wrote—and Glorious John was never 
lucky in his songs. The National Anthem is fiddler's 
poetry. Wordsworth is represented by several sonnets, 
but not, surely, by all that might and should have been in¬ 
cluded. “ Milton, thou should'st be living at this hour,” 
for example, should surely have found a place : we doubt, 
indeed, whether search would not discover almost as many 
deserving of quotation which have been omitted as those 
which have found a place. Fair Star of Keening is 
another that immediately leaps to mind. In Men of Kent, 
bv-the-way, “her haughty bow” is misprinted for "her 
haughty brow.” Campbell, on the other hand, is repre¬ 
sented not only by bis fine and few patriotic lyrics, but 
by Men of England —a quite unworthy specimen. We 
fear, indeed, that poems have too often been admitted 
merely on the authority of a name.. But last, and most 
surprising, why is Gerald Massey’s poem on The Revenge 
inserted, yet Tennyson's Ballad of the Revenge omitted? 
We do by no means hold Tennyson’s poem so high as it is 
customary to hold it. To our thinking, it is far from being 
among his best work, or inspired throughout. But it puts 
Gerald Massey’s poem completely out of court—and that- 
without denying to Massey a certain merit, of no very high 
kind. 

Mr. Stanley’s collection is none the less interesting, if 
far from impeccable. To quote the many poems in it which 
are known to every average reader of English verse would 
be idle. More profitable is it to notice some that are less, 
if at all, known. Drayton’s fine Ballad of Agineourt we 
have all read. But how many know the anonymous poem 
which Mr. Stanley gives, and which has a spirit of its own, 
though greatly inferior ? If it be the earlier of the two. it 
would certainly seem as though Drayton had taken his 
inspirat ion from it, as regards form : 

Agineourt, Agineourt! 

Know ye not Agineourt, 

Where English slew and hurt 

All their French foemen ? 

With their pikes and bills brown. 

How the French were beat down. 

Shot, by our Bowmen ? 

Aginciurt, Agineourt! 

Know ye not Agineourt ? 

Never to be forgot. 

Or known to no man ? 

Where English eloth-yard arrows 

Killed the French like tame sparrows, 

Slain by our Bowmen ? 

Agineourt, Agineourt! 

Know ye not Agineourt ? 

Dear was the victory bought 
By fifty yeomen. 

Ask any English wench. 

They were worth all the French : 

Rare English Bowmen'. 

The number of archers, bv-the-way, seems slightly un- 
historical. Passing over Marvell’s great Cromwellian Ode. 
and much else. Dryden’s verses on London in lfififi, very 
characteristic of his early style, have one stanza curiously 
and strikingly appropriate to the present posture of 
England’s affairs: 

Already we have conquered half the war, 

And the less dangerous part is left behind ; 

Our trouble now is but to make them dare 
And not so great to vanquish as to find. 


Save for the style, it might have come from a present- 
day poet, writing on the most recent aspect of the Boer War. 
Dibdin makes an excellent figure in this collection. At his 
best when he least strove to be “ poetical ” in the manner 
of his day, his thoroughly vernacular songs have much 
which enables us to understand that he must have been 
the sailors’ Kipling of his time. In Tom Tough even the 
metre suggests that of Kipling's fine Last Chanty, which 
begins: 

Thus spake the Lord to the jolly, jolly mariners. 

This is Dibdin’s poem : 

My name, d’ye see's Tom Tough, I've seed a little sarvice. 

Where mighty billows roll and loud tempests blow ; 

I’ve sailed with valiant Howe, I've sailed wi h noble Jarvis, 

And in gallant Duncan s fleet I’ve sung nut " Yo heave 

ho! ” 

Yet more shall ye be knowing— 

I was coxswain to Boscawen, 

And even with brave Hawke have I nobly faced the foe. 
Then nut round the gvog— 

So we've that, and our prog, 

We’ll laugh in Care’s face, and sing “ Yo heave ho ! ” 

But the worst ou't was that time when the little ones 
were sickly, 

And if they'd live or die the doctor did not. know ; 

The word was gov’d to weigh so sudden and so quickly. 

I thought my heart would break as I sung " Yo heave 
I10! ” 

For Poll’s so like her mother, 

And as for Jack, her brother, 

The boy, when he grows up, will nobly fight the foe ; 
But in Providence I trust, 

For you see what must be must. 

So my sighs I gave the winds and sung out “ Yo heave ho ! ” 

And now at last, laid up in a decentish condition, 

For I’ve only lost an eye, and got a timber toe ; 

But old ships must expect in time to be out of commi.-sinn, 

Nor again the anchor weigh with “Yo heave ho!” 

So I smoke my pipe and sing old songs— 
For my boy shall well revenge my wrongs. 

And my girl shall breed young soldiers, nobly for to face 
the foe ; 

Then to Country and King 
Fate no danger can bring, 

While the tars of Old England sing out “ Yo heave ho ! ” 
It is somewhat marred by the conventional ending ; but 
it shows the true test of art—if it be translated into literary 
English the force disappears, as from a song of Burns. 
Not a few, however, may know Dibdin : but we doubt if 
many know Sydney Dobell’s Sea Adventure. Yet it has 
the true ring. 

A greater contrast could not be than between verRe such 
ns Tom Tough nnd Sea Adventure and the strange muse of 
Blake. Yet from his Jerusalem we may take our final 
quotation. It is patriotic in another sense than that 
understanded of “ Maffickers ” : 

England, awake ! awake! awake! 

Jerusalem thy sister calls! 

Why wilt thou sleep the sleep of death, 

And close her from thy ancient walls ? 

Thy hills and valleys felt her feet 
I Gently upon the'r bosoms move : 

Thy gates beheld sweet Zion’s ways ; 

Then was a time of joy and love. 

And now the time returns again : 

Our souls exult : and London’s towers 

Receive the Lamb of God to dwell 

In England's green and pleasant bowers. 

And did those feet in ancient time 

Walk upon England’s mountain green ? 

And was the holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 
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And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 

Bring me my bow of burning gold! 

Bring me my arrows of desire 1 
Bring me my spear: O clouds, unfold 1 
Bring me my chariot of fire 1 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 

It will be seen there is various pasture enough in Mr. 
Stanley’s book. Its error, on the whole, is to embrace too 
much rather than too little. 


A Little People. 

Finland As It Is. By Harry De Windt. (Murray. 9s. 
net.) 

Mr. Db Windt is an accomplished traveller, and possesses 
that cheerful spirit which grumbles at obstacles whilst 
really enjoying them. He is a pleasant guide, and this 
book about a country so individual, so well-conducted, and 
so naturally beautiful as Finland, should send a good many 
people to a new holiday ground. And such a holiday is well 
within the means of the travellers who annually swarm 
to Switzerland, to live in huge hotels, to be bored by their 
table companions, and to snatch such delight as may be 
possible from mountains exploited out of their natural 
sanctity. To those who take the sea route to Finland by 
way of Hull three weeks may be spent in the country for 
a cost little exceeding five-and-twenty pounds. 

Mr. De Windt gets us into tune for appreciating Viborg 
and Helsingfors by depreciating St. Petersburg, which he 
calls—and not without reason—“ the dullest capital in 
Europe . . . the city of gloom on the banks of the 

Neva.” We like Mr. De Windt’s candour; it is equally 
conspicuous when he is writing of the country which he 
elects to praise. It is something to find in a guide-book 
no trace of the special pleader. From Viborg, the frontier 
town of the Grand Duchy, Mr. De Windt takes us by way 
of the Saimii Canal to Imatni, and so by easy stages to 
Villmanstrand, Nyslott, Helsingfors, and Tammerfors up 
to Tomea, in the far north. Everywhere the traveller 
appears to have been received with the utmost hospitality 
and an earnest desire to convince him that Finland is the 
finest country in the world. And in many respects it is 
remarkably advanced : the means of communication are 
excellent and cheap, the towns imposing and prosperous, 
the people moral and industrious. A dairy farmer, who 
manufactures butter which reaches the English market 
as “ Danish,” entertained Mr. De Windt in a manner 
which suggests charming possibilities: 

We sat down in his pretty little dining-room, with its tinted 
walls, proof engravings, and French windows opening on 
to the garden, to as dainty and well-served a meal as you 
could enjoy in the Champs Elvsees ; for the snowy napery, 
bright silver, and bowls of cut flowers were more suggestive 
of Mayfair than a lonely farmhouse in far-away Finland I 
Everything was perfect -from the dish of freshly-caught 
trout that commenced the meal, to the wild strawberries 
- and iced junket with which it ended. 

The wife of this happy agriculturist was also an accom¬ 
plished performer on the zither. 

Mr. De Windt tells us with what dismay and sorrow the 
Tsar’s manifesto of February, 1899, was received in Fin¬ 
land, and how on the following Sunday Helsingfors was 
black with mourning. But Mr. De Windt, with a reti¬ 
cence both wise and rare, does not venture to obtrude 


his own opinion of that much-debated edict. “ Personally,” 
he says, “ I am of opinion that this matter is one for 
settlement by Russia alone, and that the interference, 
therefore, of other nations savours strongly of imperti¬ 
nence.” This we take to be the only sensible attitude, 
and certainly the best in the interest of this little people 
themselves. 

To the sportsman who is content with fishing and small 
game Finland is a paradise of fin and feather. Trout and 
salmon swarm in the lakes and rivers, and permission to 
fish is readily obtained. We feel a kind of glorified envy 
for the Englishman who at Isirka-Kemi landed two hundred 
grayling in the course of a summer afternoon. The ap¬ 
pendices to the volume give a rough sporting vocabulary, 
and a list of the best hotels, etc., in the principal towns of 
Finland. Also, Mr. De Windt prints a list of tours occupy¬ 
ing times varying from four to fifteen days, with estimates 
of their cost. 

The “ Literary ” Theatre. 

The Tale of a Town and The Enchanted Sea. By Edward 
Martyn. (Kilkenny: O’Grady. London: Unwin. 5s.) 
Despite all explicatory manifestoes, we have never been 
able to comprehend what is meant by the “ literary ” 
theatre, which Messrs. Yeats, Moore, and Martyn are 
alleged to have established in Ireland. An Irish theatre 
(racially and subjectively Irish) there certainly is, since 
Mr. Yeats has written “ The Countess Kathleen ” and “ The 
Shadowy Waters,” both of them works whose beauty is 
destined to outlast this generation. But these nlavs are 
no more literarv than Shakespeare, and probably the’ brave 
is not yet bom who will have the insolence to call 
Shakespeare a literary dramatist. As for Mr. Martyn, we 
think we begin to see that his “ Heather Field ” was ac¬ 
cepted with too much good-nature. Almost anyone who 
had read Ibsen and Maeterlinck, and who possessed brains, 
a pen, and some facility in letters, might become a plav- 
wright in the sense that Mr. Martyn is a playwright. Mr. 
Yeats knows his business perfectly: he is aware of the craft 
of the stage; he is a finished artist, a philosopher, and a 
moralist. It would matter nothing were he Saxon instead 
of Celt. His capital is genius. Mr. Martyn’s capital is 
his Celticism. Mr. Martyn does not know his business: 
he is not even an efficient sentence-maker; his notions of 
the theatre are based on no understanding, and no deeply- 
felt principle. He will imitate Sardou as readily as Ibsen, 
and Risen as readily as Maeterlinck. He has the amateur’s 
crudity, and if he has achieved any success of esteem it is 
because we are so accustomed to a silly drama of stale 
ideals, that anything fresh, anything sincere, impresses us 
as being worthy ; we forget that there can be no dramatic 
worth without dramatic competence. Worth does not go 
with bungling. Mr. Martvn seems to have started on his 
career as a dramatist with little outfit save patriotism, 
spirituality, and an indifferent acquaintance with some' 
famous modern plays. Such outfit is insufficient, and its 
insufficiency is demonstrated in a play like “ The En¬ 
chanted Sea,” where an impossible idea is worked out. in 
sprawling action, where a realistic convention takes turn 
and turn about with a convention as boldly idealistic as 
that of Maeterlinck, and whence nothing emerges save a 
vaerue suspicion that Mr. Martyn’s heart is in the rin-ht 
place. Listen to this : 

Agnes. I assure you, Commander Lyle, I have a vreaf 
regard for you. 6 

Lvt.e (chagrined). No—but perhaps you will have, 
some time—when I mav be of help to you. 

Aone8. When — ? 

Lvxe. When you come back to the real world. 

Agnes. Am I not in the real world ? 

Lyle. No— you are in a world of shadows. 
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Agnes ( with a wan look). We all follow shadows 
here. 

Lyle ( tentatively ). Miss Font, there is something 
about you that tells me you are not made to waste your 
life on shadows any more than I aim. 

Agnes. Like us all, you, too, are after shadows. 
There you have a specimen of the interminable Ibsenesque 
chatter which the characters indulge in. With a wan look! 
It would have been more honest to preface the play with a 
stage direction that the poor heroine must wear a “ wan 
look ” continually, condemned as she is to expose her bor¬ 
rowed and facile far-away-ism through four mortal acts. 
As for the plot: 

Miss Font (with a veiled look). I have suspected it 
for somo time, and now I am sure that this strange boy 
is not the real Guy, son of Piers Font. 

Agnes (mystified). Not the real Guy—who is he, then? 

Mbs. Font. Don’t you understand ? Don’t you notice 
how odd and fairie-like he is? 

Agnes. Mother, you are not serious. You don’t 
mean- 

Mbs. Font. Yes, girl, I know, he is an evil spirit 
changed in place of the real Guy, whom the fairies have 
taken. 

Agnes (with a quiet conviction). Mother, you do not 
believe this. 

But she does believe it. Such themes are merely absurd 
when forced into an apparatus of modern realism. They 
cannot be treated as Mr. Martyn has tried to treat this 
one, and if Mr. Martyn had any vital knowledge of dramatic 
art he would have known as much. We do not actively 
dislike “ The Enchanted Sea ” because its theme is queer, 
or because it is aggressively and crudely Celtic, or because 
the people in it talk as no real people ever did or could 
talk, or because its philosophy is often shallow and often 
foolish. (We recognise in it a spirit not by any means 
without fineness and the love of justice.) We actively 
dislike it beeause it does not convince, because it is nott 
dramatic, and because it is clumsy and pretentious. It 
aims at certain effects, and fails, through incompetence, to 
achieve them. That is all, and it is more than enough to 
render the play nugatory, even did the loftiness of Mr. 
Martyn’s purposes outsoar the Eiffel Tower. 

“The Tale of a To-^n,” it appears from a preliminary 
note, was the basis of Mr. George Moore’s " The Bending 
of the Bough.” Surely this fact should have been stated 
when Mr. Moore’s piece was published. The two plays are 
naturally very similar, and as we have already discussed 
“ The Bending of the Bough ” we need not discus's its 
ancestor. 


have missed. The voyagers land upon a body whose “ pull ” 
is no more than one-eighth that of the earth, as tliat to 
fall over a thirty-foot cliff is to float down like a snowflake. 
The process of the lunar day (a fortnight long, of course) 
is wonderfully imagined ; the first show of the Corona inter¬ 
spersed by atmosphere; the mounds and hummocks of 
seeming snow reeking up in grey vapour, and in a few 
moments, as the sun light strode on with seven-leagued 
boots, spreading a blue firmament beneath the blackness 
of the star-spangled void; presently the movement of stir- 
rmg vegetable life making haste to spring, and flower, and 
seed against the time of returning darkness fourteen days 
later. 

The inhabitants dwell—there remains no doubt when 
once you have read it here—in a system of galleries and 
chambers with which the lunar frame is burrowed. As 
the environment suggests, they are rather antlike than 
human. They are extremely differentiated according to 
the various functions assigned to them in the social order, 
and many of them are of enormous intellectual capacity! 
The intercourse, which is telegraphed in fragments, 
between their captive and the earth that it was no longer 
possible that he should ever reach, gives occasion for a 
certain amount of satire, in which the author seems 
divided between a purpose of showing, by the method of 
reduction to the absurd, the iniquity of our social system, 
and an intention of deriding us for that we have not yet 
carried it out to its furthest consequences. Here is the 
description of the Grand Lunar as he appeared in the 
midst of the learned court of interpreters, engineers, under 
stftnders, rememberers, and whatnot: 

At first [signals OavorJ, as I peered into the radiating 
glow, this quintessential bracn looked very much like an 
opaque, featureless bladder, with dim undulating ghosts 
of convolutions writhing visibly within. Then, beneath 
its enormity and just al>ove the edge of the throne, one 
saw, with a start, minute elfin eyes peering out of the 
g!ow. No face, but eyes, as if they peered through holes. 
At first I could see no more than these two staring little 
eyes, and then below I distinguished the little dwarfed 
body and its insect-jointed limbs, shrivelled and white. 
The eyes stared down at me with a strange intensity, 
and the lower part of the swollen globe was wrinkled. 
Ineffectual-looking little hand-tentacles steadied this 
shape on the throne. . . . 

It was great. It was pitiful. 

But the main interest of the book, to our mind, ends with 
the race for the sphere, against the scorching cold of the 
on-sweeping night. 


Fiction. 

The First Men in the Moon. By H. G. Wells. (Newnes. 6s.) 

Hebe Mr. Wells returns to the kind of subject in the treat¬ 
ment of which he first won success. Though he can apply 
his faculty for the pursuit of intricate analogy to the work¬ 
ings of souls, or, at any rate, of brains, can convince and lay 
hold, it is in the action and interaction of physical laws 
and the possibilities of matter that he stands alone. 

The hero of this book is the law of Gravitation. Mr. 
Wells, making his morning meditation upon this dogma of 
Physioal Science, has hit upon the happy hypothesis: 
Suppose just one thing in, the world to break loose from 
the law which moves everything in the place where it is, so 
that at a given moment it could not be elsewhere. That, 
we believe, rather than any passion for exploiting the moon, 
which (once by balloon and once by gun) has twice already 
been visited, is the germ of the story. The journey in the 
isolated sphere abounds in such delightful consequences 
as any of us might have foreseen, but oertainly should 


The Firebrand. By S. R. Crockett. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

He licked his lips slowly, and smiled; a tiger does that 
when, after a full meal, he moves the loose skin over his 
neck twitchy-ways, and yawns with over-fed content.” Fur¬ 
ther—“His heart hasted forward to Dolores and over¬ 
leaped boundaries, as a dog leaps a wall.” Fur¬ 
ther “ Go home, fool,” hissed a voice in his ear, 
“ Your wife is with her lover.” Further—“ God’s 

blood, for this I will have your life.” Further— 

“ He threshed through the tangle as an elephant 
charges through the young jungle.” Further—“The 
Albacete dagger was driven deep between the shoulder- 
blades; the young, lithe body drew itself together con¬ 
vulsively, as a clasp-knife opens and shuts again; there 
was a spurt of something hot on Ramon’s hand . . . ” 

During a pause for breath we may fitly recall a line 
from Mr. Iwan Muller’s parody of Swinburne’s Dolores: 

And bathe brutal butchers in blood. 

And these final lines: 

But you oame, O you procunatores, 

And ran us all in. 
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To continue: “ She danced the dance of her native Anda- 
lucia with a verve and abandon which she had never 
excelled. And— Ping! Ping! Two rifles’ bullets sang 
close past the brigand’s head as he lay in his rocky fastness. 
And—the secret of the hidden passage was safe with him. 
And—he drew a bead on the exposed limb; the piece 
cracked, and with a yell the owner rolled back.” 

In such wise the narrator threshes through the tangle of 
Carlist agitations (The deep, underlying anger leaped up 
tiery red into the eyes of the guerilla chief), until at. 
last (the vultures slowly and reluctantly withdrew on 
heavy flapping pinions) he arrives thus at serenity : 

“Kollo,” she said, softly, “you can come up when you 
like—when you have quite finished your polities-—just to 
h>ok at baby. He has not, seen you since morning.” 

In pursuance of his expressed intention to “ uphold the 
banner of belief in the field of fiction,” Mr. Crockett pro¬ 
duces with admirable regularity some three books per 
annum. He may at least be congratulated on his industry. 
And there can be no doubt that The Firebrand is much 
less tiresome than, for instance, The Lilac Sunbonnet. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow .] 

Tub Housr Divided. Br H. B. Marriott Watson. 

Mr. Marriott Watson is faithful to the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. In his new romance he gives a stirring picture of 
English county and Court, life in the reign of George the 
Second. Aventures abound. " ‘ Are you from the brig 
White Rose?’ called out the lawyer, above the clatter 
of their landing. ‘Aye,’ said one, and they all turned to 
peer into the mist at the sj>enker. * Out of Boston in his 
Majesty’s colony of Massachusetts?’ inquired Kempe. 
‘ Ave,’ was the answer again.” (Harper. 6s.) 

The Velvet Glove. Bt H. S. Mrrriman. 

“ I know that Juanita has inherited a fortune from her 
father. I know that the Carlist cause is failing for want 
of money. I know that the Jesuits will get the money if 
they can.” We need only say further that the motto on 
the title page is : “ Now put your shields before your heartR ; 
and fight. . . .” ; that the story begins and continues 

in the Peninsula ; and that it is by the competent, author of 
The Sowers. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

The Man From Glengarry. By Ralph Connor. 

Mr. Connor’s former story, The Sky Pilot , was received 
with enthusiasm in certain quarters. The Man From 
tHengarry is longer and more ambitious. It, deals with 
the life of a Scottish Highlander among the lumbermen of 
Canada. “ In the Canada beyond the Lakes,” says Mr. 
Connor, “where men are making empire, the sons of these 
Glengarry men are found—men with the fear of God in 
their hearts.” (Hodder. 6s.) 

A Woman of the World's Advice. By F. C. Philips. 

A collection of thirteen short stories and sketches by the 
author of As in a Looking Glass. The tale which gives the 
title to the volume comes to an end on the twentieth page. 
Others are called, “ You Don’t Always Know Your Luck,” 
" Not So Bad, After All,” and “ Our Honeymoon.” They 
are all slight, unaffected, and, to the unexacting, sufficiently 
interesting. (Macqueen. 6s.) 

The Fields ok Dclditch. By Mary E. Mann. 

This is one of those deserving books of which we have 
welcomed more than one this year, wherein the author sets 
down the life that is passing near at baud. The place 


in this case is Dulditch, a name chosen with intention. In 
a series of sketches Mrs. Mann describes incidents in the 
lives of the people about her, and the effect of their environ¬ 
ment upon them. Among the titles are “Our Mary,” A 
Dulditch Courting,” “ David Peck’s Love Affair.” (Digby, 
Long. 6s.) 

In Ole Virginia. By T. N. Page. 

A new volume in the Dollar Library. “ One afternoon 
in the autumn of 1872 I was riding leisurely down the 
sandy road that winds along the top of the watershed 
between two of the smaller rivers of eastern Virginia. 

I was aroused from my reflections by hearing someone 
ahead of me calling ‘ Heah !—heah 1—whoo-oop ! lieali! ’ 
Turning the curve in the road, I saw just before me a negro 
standing with a hoe and a watering-pot in his hand.” 
(Heinemann. 4s.) 

Joe Wilson. By Henry Lawson. 

A collection of stories and sketches by this popular Aus¬ 
tralian writer and poet., under such titles as “ A Double 
Buggy at Lahey’s Creek,” “ Poisonous Jimmy Gets Left,” 
“ The Buck-Jumper.” At the beginning are some verses 
called “ The Author’s Farewell to the Bushmen,” and at 
the end more verses called “ The Never-Never Cauntry.” 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 

Sport and Spangles. By Byron Webber. 

Thirteen stories about—sport and spangles. The dedi¬ 
cation is to Mr. John Corlett: “You and I have been 
actively engaged in one of the vocations of Sport for a 
good many years; and both of us know something about 
Spangles. Our acquaintance, which began in the sixties, 
became comradeship in journalism, and ripened into a 
friendship that has never for a single moment been 
weakened or impaired. For that matter, whenever we find 
ourselves chatting about old times, I feel that we are 
nearer to each other than ever. So many ‘ boys of the 
old brigade ’ to which we two belonged have passed away 1 
Simply on the ground of our old friendship, I inscribe this 
little volume to you.” (Chatto and Windus. 2s.) 

Ardnarigii. . By Melville Gray. 

The sub-title is “ A Novel Drawn from Real Life,” the 
dedication is, by pel-mission, “ To the Vicar of S. Andrew’s, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.” The story is long and the characters 
are numerous. Here is the opening of Chapter 10: “ It 
is the London season of 1880. Doris and Freda have both 
entered on their nineteenth year; they have bid farewell 
to the schoolroom, and to-night, the first of April, are to 
make their first, appearance in Society at the Duchess of 
Walmiston’s ball.” (Drane. 6s.) 

The Orloff Coitple and Malva. By Maxim Gorki. 

More Gorki, with another portrait (his hair is rather 
blacker this time), and with another biographical note, by 
Miss Dora Montefiore, who, assisted by Miss Emily Jakow- 
leff, has made the translation. Of the two stories in this 
volume, The Orloff Couple fills 130 pages, and begins: 

“ Almost every Saturday, just before supper-time, the dirty 
old house of the merchant Petounukoff was the scene of a 
violent and murderous attack."’ Malva has 91 pages. It 
begins : “ The sen laughed.” (Heinemann. 6s.) 

We have also received: Lady Joan's Compa&ion. bv 
Florence Warden (Digby, Long. 6s.) ; King Midas , by 
Upton Sinclair (Funk and Wagnalls Co. 6s.) ; Bor refs 
Bog, by F. Hainsworth (Drane); Gel to, by Nadage Done 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

Books Suitable for Christmas Presents. 


LETTERS OF JOHN RICHARD. GREEN. 

Edited try LESLIE STEPHEN. With 3 
Portraits. 8vo, 15 s. net. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN THE LAKE 

DISTRICT. By A. Ci. BRADLEY. With 
Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Extra 
crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 

The Eversley Series. 

Globe 8vo, 5s. per volume. 

OXFORD STUDIES. By JOHN RICHARD 
GREEN. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Alisa K. NORGATE. 

MORE LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 

Send for New Complete Ll*t. 


Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, and AFTER- 

MATH. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Also an Kditioli de Luxe, limited to 250 Copies, 
super-royal 8vo, 50». net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. Now Ready. 

ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 

Extra crown 8vo. Illustrated Edition, 
white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. 
Ordinary Edition, 6s. 

THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author 
of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Extra crown 8vo. Illustrated Edition, 
white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. 
Ordinary Edition, 6s. 


THE WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 

Extra Crown 8vo, Gilt tops, 6s. each 


Illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, 


KIM 

Plain Tales from the Hills. 
Life’s Handicap I being Stories of 

Mine Own People. 

Many Inventions. 

The Light that Failed. 

Wee Willie Winkle i and other Stories. 
Soldiers Three | and other Stories. 

Captains Courageous. With illus- 

trations. 


The Jungle Book. With Illustrations. 

The Seoond Jungle Book. With 

Illustrations. 

The Day’s Work. 

Stalky and Co. 

From Sea to Sea. Vol. I. 

From Sea to Sea. Vol. II. 

The Naulahka. By RUDYARD 

KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALEST1ER. 


I 


IN SPECIAL BINDINGS FOR PRESENTAI ION. 

Cloth Elegant, Gilt edges, 6s. per Volume. 


The Jungle Book. Illustrated by 

.1. li. KIPLING, tv. H. DRAKE, and 
P. FRENZKNV. 

The Second Jungle Book. Illus¬ 
trated by J. L. KIPLING.. 

Soldier Tales. Illustrated by A. S. 

HARTR1CK. 


Captains Courageous. Illustrated 

by I. W. TABER. 


The Jungle Book and The Seoond 

Jungle Book, in a box, 12s. 

The Jungle Book, The Second 
Jungle Book, Soldier Teles, aiid 
Captains Courageous, in a box, 21s. 


THE WORKS OF TENNYSON 


The POETICAL and DRAMATIC 

WORKS. Complete in One Volume. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

In Twelve Volumes. Demy 16mo, cloth, Is. 
net each : or in cloth box, 14s. net. 

In Twenty-three Volumes, elotli. Is. net each; 
leather, Is. 6d. net; or in handsome ease, doth, 25s. 
net; leather, 36s. net. 

“ Pocket Edition.” Polt8vo, bound in leather, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ Globe Eidtion.” Cloth, 3s. 6d.; or with . 
gilt back, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS, “ Mfnia- 

turc ” Edition. Five Volumes in box, 12s. 6d 

POEMS: IN MEMORIAM, 

MAUD, PRINCESS, ENOCH ARDEN, Ac. 
With Portrait and Sixteen Illustrations, 8vo. 
gilt edges, 2s. 

IN MEMORIAM Golden Trea 

sury Series. 2s. 6d. net. 

The PRINCESS. Golden Treasury 

Series. 2s. 6d. net. 

LYRICAL POEMS. Golden Trea 

sury Series. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BORDER EDITION OF 

THE WAYERLEY NOVELS. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 250 New and Original Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 
Completion 24 vols. Crcwn 8vo., green cloth, 3«. 6d. each. Also an Edition with the Original Etchings, 
tastefully bound n doth, gilt,',6s. each. 


UJje Jfew Cranford Series. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth Elegant, Gilt Edges. 8s. 6d. per volume, 


Cranford. With 100 Illustrations 

by Hugh Thomson. 

Also art Edition irith 40 of the Illustration* printed 
in Colour. Cloth elegant, embossed gold. Price 6*. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With 

182 Illustrations by Hroii Thomson. 

Our Village. With 100 Illustrations 

by Hugh Thomson. 

Days with Sir Roger De Coverley. 

Reprinted from The Spectator. With Illustra¬ 
tions by Hugh Thomson. 


Coaching Days and Coaching 

Ways. With 214 Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson and Herbert Railton. 

Old Christmas. Illustrated by R. 

Caldecott. 

Bracebridge Hall. Illustrated by 

R. Cali>mcott. 

The Alhambra. With Drawings of 

the Places mentioned, by JosEm Pennell. 

Gulliver’s Travels. With 108 

Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 


Rip Van Winkle and the Legend 

of Sleepy Hollow. With 53 Illustrations 
and a Preface by George H. Boughton, R.A 

Hood’s Humorous Poems. With 

130 Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 

The School for Scandal and the 

Rivals. With 50 Illustrations by Edmund J. 
Sullivan. 

Grimm’s Household Stories. Pic- 

tures by Walter Crane. 


Coridon's Song, and other Verses. 

With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 


Reynard the Fox. 

Frank Calderon. 


Illustrated by 


The Fables of /Csop. With about 

300 Illustrations by Richard Hkiohway. 


*.* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free on application. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 

TURNER AND RUSKIN. 

An Exposition of the Work of TURNER, with 
Descriptive and Critical Passages from the 
Writings of JOHN RUSKIN. 

Edited and arranged, with a Biographical Note on J. M. W. Turner, 

By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 

Illustrated with 87 Reproductions in Photogravure of the 
Artist’s Greatest Pictures and 4 Portraits. 

A Limited Edition. In Two Vols., Imperial 4to, 
i6in. by nin., cloth, with all the 
Plates guarded, £7 7s. net. 

The Time*. —“ A fine l*>ok. . . . The illustrations are magnificent, and 

Ruskin's thoroughgoing advocacy, if it does not always convince, is delightful 
to read.” 

The Doily Chronicle .—“ We can only say that never before has such a 
magnificent monument been raised to Turner's genius, never before such an 
admirable record of his work been given to the world.” 

The Morning Pott.- “The two splendid volumes will appeal equally to lovers 
of the artist and the writer.” 


PEN PICTURES FROM RUSKIN. Chosen by 

CAROLINE A. WURTZBURG. Crown 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. 
Leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net. (Just out. Pensdes Series. 

THE LIFE OF THE BEE. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, designed 
cover, 5s. net. (Third Edition. 

BEATRICE AND ARDIANE. Two Plays by 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by BERNARD MIALI,. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

THE CELTIC TEMPERAMENT, and Other Essays. 

By FRANCIS GRIERSON, Author of “Modern Mysticism.” Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

EARLY HISTORY OF YENICE. From the Origin 

to the Conquest of Constantinople in 1201. By F. C. HODGSON, M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. With two plans, crown 8vo, 
eloth.7s.6d.net. [Nearly ready. 

AN IDLER’S CALENDAR. Open-air Sketches and 

Studies. By G. L. APPERSON. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out 

WONDERS IN MONSTERLAND. Adventures of 

two Children with some of the extinct Monsters. By E. D. CUMING. 
With 52 Illustrations (4 in Colour), and Cover by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE CHILD’S PICTURE GRAMMAR. With Text, 

11 Coloured Pages, Cover, and 27 other Illustrations. By S. ROSAMOND 
PRAEGER. Crown 4to, 3s. 6d. 

BARBARA’S SONG BOOK. Eight Songs set to Music 

by CECILE HARTOG. With 17 Coloured Pictures and Cover by JOHN 
HASS ALL. Words by ELLIS WALTON. Crown oblong, 5s. 

OLD ENGLISH SINGING GAMES. Collected by 

ALICE B. GOMME. With 24 Coloured Illustrations and Cover by 
EDITH HARWOOD. Crown oblong, 5s. 

PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles Reade. With 

74 Illustrations, besides Initials and Cover, by HUGH THOMSON, and 
an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top or 
edges, 6s. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. With 

100 Illustrations, besides Initials, by HUGH THOMSON. Introduction 
by GEORGE SA1NTSBURY. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. 

SOCIETY SNAPSHOTS. Taken at Random on a 

Trip through tin- World. By COT8FORD DICK. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A SERIES OF WHOLESOME BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

THE YOUNG ENGLAND LIBRARY. 

Edited by G. A. B. DEWAR, B.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Designed Cover, 6s. per Volume. 

THE OPEN-AIR BOY. By Rev. G. M. A. Hewett, 

M.A., of Winchester College. With 39 Illustrations by Morris Williams, 
and 4 in Colour by T. B. Stoney. 

SEA FIGHTS AND ADVENTURES. By J. Knox 

LAUGHTON, M.A., Author of “Nelson and his Companions in Arms," 
iVc. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 7 Plans of Battles. 

Other Volumes to follow. 


London: GEORGE ALLEK, 156, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


Messrs. DENT’S BOOKS FOR XMAS 


*.* Illustrated List of New Books post free. 

BOSWELLS 
LIFE OF JOHNSON. 

Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER. Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 100 
Illustrations by H. RAILTON and numerous Portraits. In Three Vols. 
£1 2s. 6d. net. Also a Large Paper Edition. 

Daily Chronicle .—“In many ways the best edition we have seen, and cer- 
ainly it is the most beautiful. ... All Mr. Railton’s drawings are fine 
examples of his sense of spaee and sunlight; ... no artist since Proot could 
have done it better. ... To the text there are just sufficient useful notea, 
and Mr. Austin Dobson's topographical introduction tells us exactly what 
we want to know.” _ _ 

YANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. With 29 

Illustrations by C. E. BROCK and Photogravure Portrait. Three Vols., 
9s. net. Being the First Volumes of Messrs. Dent’s new Authorised 
Large-Type Edition of THACKERAY'S PROSE WORK8. Edited by 
Walter Jerrold. Also a Large Paper Edition. 

LADY CHILLINGHAM’S HOUSE PARTY. An 

English Version of Pailleron’s “ Le Monde oA l’on s’ennnie.” By 
Sebastian Evans and F. B. Goldnky. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
3s. 6d. net. 

IN MEMORY OF W. Y. By William Canton. 

With Portraits, &c., 3s. 6d. net. From the opening lines: “I wish to 
leave a brief memorial of Winifred’s little life, and so complete the 
book which has made her the child of so many households besides 
our own." 

THE CLOISTER LIBRARY. Choice Yolmnea of 

Meditative Literature for pocket and shelf. Edited by A. R. Waluk. 
With Photogravure Frontispieces. Per Volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
lambskin, 3s. 6d. net: vellum (limited), 5s. net. First Volumes:— 

The Cloister and Crowd, and Companions of my 8olitude. By 

Sir Arthcr Helps. 

The Way of Perfection. By St. Teresa. 

THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 

Per volume, cloth, Is. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. New volumes. 

DANTE’S DIYINE COMEDY (Italian and 

English). 3 vols. 

THE TEMPLE BRONTE. 12 Yols. The set 

18s. and 24s. *,♦ 150 Other Volumes. See Special List. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A SUMPTUOUS ART BOOK 

STORIES OF THE TUSCAN ARTISTS. By Albinia 

WHERRY. With 8 photogravure and 45 half-tone reproductions 
from their works. Limited to 750 copies. Royal 8vo, cloth 
extra. 10s. 6d. net. 

GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. Edited by Marian 

EDWARDES. With 100illustrations by R. ANNING BELL. 5s. net. 
Wettminuter Gazette.—The illustrations are among the beet we have seen 
. . . for the ‘ Grimm ' spirit put into every one of them." 

MIRANDA S LIBRARY.-Standard Works for Girls. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Illustrated in red and black by R. ANNING BELL. 5s. net. 

The True Annals of Fairyland. 

Each with Coloured Frontispiece, Cover Design, and 175 Text Illustra¬ 
tions by CHA8. ROBINSON. 4s. 6d. net. 

THE RE10N OF KING COLE. Edited bv J. M. Gibbon. 
THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. Edited by Wm. Canton. 

Punch “ This erudite collection possesses the charm of finding old 
friends bound together anew in the happiest style. There are delightful 
pictures in nearly every page.” 

BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. By Edmund Selous. Illus- 

trated by the Rev. H. D. ASTLEY. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Gospels as a Continuous Narrative. 

THE GOSPEL STORY OF JESUS CHRIST. By 

IDA W. HUTCHISON. Illustrated by PATTEN WILSON. 4s.6d.net 

SAINTS OF ITALY. Legends Retold by Ella Noyes. 

Illustrated, by DORA NOYES, after the Old Masters. 4a. 6d. ueL 

PRIVATE BOBS AND THE NEW RECRUIT. By 

MABEI. C. B1RCHENOUGH. Illustrated bv H. M. Brock. 3s.Cd.net. 

THE BAIRN BOOKS. A Book of Days. The 

Farm Book. Each with 35 illustrations in colour by CHARLES 
ROBINSON (together in box, 2s. 6d. net.> Each, Is. 3d. nwt. 

Athenteum .—“ Have the great advantage of l»eing illustrated by Mr. 
Robinson, whose drawings show a distinct and delightful style.” 

Temple Classics tor Young People. 

Each with Coloured Frontispiece and Eleven Illustrations. Per Volume : 
cloth, Is. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 

PERRAULT'S FAIRY TALES. By Beatrice F. Clay. 
STORIES FROM MORTE D'ARTHIJR. Illustrated by Charles 

Robinson. *„ 9 Other Volumes; Bee Illustrated List. 


N.B. Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining their publications, 
Messrs. L'knt would be pleased to forward any book on receipt of the 
published price and postage. 

London: J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford 8treet, W.C. 
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Sir Henry Raeburn. By Sir Walter Armstrong. With an 
Introduction by K. A. M. Stevenson, and a Biographical 
Catalogue by J. L. Caw. (Heineniann. 105s.) 

Tins sumptuous and noble volume is a worthy memorial 



W II.LIAM FKR(;rS()N OF K1LRIF. fty Sir Henry ftarburn . 

of the great Scots portrait-painter whose life and work it 
perpetuates. Fitly and characteristically introduced by 
'■ R. A. M. S.," universally regretted as the first of Scottish 
art-critics, continued by Sir Walter Armstrong, an 
authority whose academic honours put no bar either on his 
humour or his intelligence, the biography under notice 
leaves no room for criticism or the carpings of the pier- 
fervid. Printer and publisher, too, have assisted loyally 
in the enterprise. Sir Henry Raeburn is put forward in a 
dress that expresses " the last word ” in mechanical process 
and beauty of material. 

The life of Raeburn, like that of Gainsborough or Velas¬ 
quez, [iresents few of those picturesque vicissitudes that 
call for biographical comment or explanation. The son of 
a worthy and comfortable Scottish miller, Raeburn was 
early apprenticed to an Edinburgh goldsmith. We soon 
find him painting miniatures as well as designing frames 
to hold them. This gift is enlarged bv an apprenticeship 
to Martin, the one portrait-painter of any eminence that 
the town boasted. Martin, like Hudson, seems to have 
grown afraid of his pupil. The two men separated, and 
then Raeburn clinched matters by accepting the advances 
and fortune of a lively widow-lady whom his person, no 
less than his genius, had attracted. He was twenty-i wo 
at the time, the lady twelve years his senior. With a 
ready-made family, a wife, and an abundant (‘state, Rae¬ 
burn now set out to complete his education. In London 
he called on Reynolds, -who, ignorant of his circumstances, 


generously offered him the wherewithal to visit Italy. But 
Raeburn had his widow, and soon we find him established 
in Rome, where, as Sir Walter Armstrong rightly concludes, 
" he studied the great men of the Renaissance, not for 
their methods of conception, which could not be revived, 
but for their methods of work, which could.” And in the 
same paragraph: “ Probably no man ever went to Rome 
who remained less affected by the passing atmosphere of 
the place (it was the age of Winckelmann and the Clas¬ 
sicists), who used it more entirely for the completion of 
his own training, or less for the acquisition of exotic 
notions.” 

A couple of years were spent in Rome, and then the 
Raeburns returned direct to Edinburgh. The new town had 
just been built—the [dace was a metropolis. Here, among 
a society with whose aims and character he was in com¬ 
plete harmony, Raeburn spent the remaining years of his 
life. This society furnished him with sitters. He devoted 
his genius to the perpetuation of this representative circle 
of men and women. 

A true Scot. Raeburn’s bent is towards the characteristic 
rather than the decorative. The strongly-marked faces 
of his compatriots were the very thing for a painter so 
disposed; and while in London a Gainsborough or a 
Reynolds might be composing portraits that have an air, 
a grace almost verging on the Gallic, Raeburn wrought 
with a stern simplicity eminently indicative of the national 
temperament. He has left us a gallery, a convincing and 
in every way delightful record of the Scottish gentry among 
whom he moved ; of manly men, and women scarcely less 
manly; and that he had an eye for beauty of spirit ns 
well as for the external tokens of steadfastness, so poetical 
a figure as his young Ferguson, here reproduced, illus¬ 
trates. 

A career so rarely independent is apt to produce an 



HANNAH MORK. By Sir Henry Raeburn 

equally independent method. Raeburn certainly struck 
original paths. More than Iris great English contem¬ 
poraries is he painter and not draughtsman. His portraits 
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were executed directly with the brush; he modelled with 
pigment, and therefore attempted and solved many of 
the problems that are exercising the " moderns ” of this 
day. That he went no further than he did is possibly 
due to his northern origin. History has yet to show us a 
Scotchman devoting his life to the passionate pursuit of 
any art. The youthful ardour, as of a lover pursuing a 
beloved mistress—the youthful ardour of a Rembrandt or 
a Tintoretto has rarely found its counterpart north of the 
Tweed. Raeburn loved his work with the comfortable, 
the easy affection that a husband bestows on his wife. 

(j'ini’iuuii Sejant mi. By L. Villari. (Fisher Unwin. 21s. 
net.) 

It is only a matter of four or five years since those who 
are interested in modern art awoke to the fact that Italy 
had at last produced a master. At the International 
Society's opening exhibition in 1898 hung one of his most 
characteristic paintings, the first ever seriously shown at a 


might not have arisen beyond those Alps that, so far, had 
' held him ? 

The briefest glance at a career thus cruelly lobbed of its 
climax is all that is permitted to us. It was of a simplicity 
almost Biblical, so little did the vulgar stress of our 
modern competitive life enter into it. Segantiui was 
always alone, as individual, as worker. Bom in the Italian 
Tyrol, motherless at the age of five, the sou of a village 
carpenter, we follow him to Milan, where for close on a 
" year he lived with his half-sister, a work-girl, who of a 
morning left him to his thoughts, and of an evening put 
him to bed. They lived in an old tenement-house, and 
most of the child's day was spent looking out of the binding 
window. He listened to the gossips of the place, rummaged 
about among his sister’s things, was frightened by mice, 
and received a severe thrashing for tearing up bits of white 
paper and improvising a miniature snowstorm from the 
landing window. He overheard also how a young man had 
set out from Milan and walked to France. “ It was, then, 
possible to leave that landing and go forth far away?” 



IN THE SHEEP-FOLD. U,j SigantinL 


London gallery. On September 28, 1899, Giovanni Scgan- 
tini died, " in a little deserted shepherd’s hut” below the 
summit of the .Schafberg, one of those Alpine peaks he 
mid served so well. He was barely forty-one years old. 
" The body was carried down the mountain side,” writes 
Signor Villari, "and then along the valley to the Maloja 
cemetery, where it was buried. The whole of the Engadine 
mourned for the death of its great artist, and his fellow 
artists and the lovers of art throughout Europe were sad.” 

Thus ended a career paradoxically complete; prema¬ 
turely outraged and yet full to the final touches. For the 
rest is speculation. Segantiui died a child—as he had 
begun. He passed through the three ascentional stages 
of the art we know him by. Mr. Villari names these 
" periods.” But may he not, instead, have been on the 
verge of a second period when death took him?—to be 
followed by a third. He was about to see the world, of 
which he had known but a corner; he was preparing for 
new flights, an abandonment of the old childlike ways lie 
trod so well and whose riches he had exhausted. Who 
knows what new ambitions, what new mountain ranges 


quotes Signor Villari from the lively account Segantiui 
has himself given us of those days. He knew the road by 
which Napoleon’s troops had entered the city, he knew also 
that it led to France. " The idea of going to France b> 
that road has never left me since. It refreshes my spirir, 
and fills it with new and smiling visions, leading my 
thoughts to green things, blue skies, mountains, glittering 
brooks, free light and to the sun.” Segantiui was at last 
ubout to realise this lifelong idea when the end came. As 
a child he got no further than a day’s march. With a piece 
of bread in his pocket, he left Milan and set forth along 
the high road, stopping to drink at Btreams and springs. 
With nightfall came a thunderstorm, drenching the little 
lad who had fallen asleep by the roadside. A lantern 
flashed in his face, he heard voices. Two countrymen had 
found him. They took him home in their cart and put 
him to bed. Next day he told them that “ if they brought 
him back to Milan he would run away the day after.” They 
were kindly folk and kept him, only he must muke himself 
useful. He was barely seven years old, and had become a 
swine-herd. 
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A few years later he returned to Milan, going to the 
Brera evening school to study ornamental drawing and 
getting a living by day as best he could. “ For a time he 
was even shut up in the Patroneto for abandoned children.” 
He had no money to buy colours. Arrested by the police, 
and confined for several years in this reformatory, lie 
worked as a cobbler. Still, he could draw. Later, one of 
the Brera professors gave him a box of water-colours, and 
" a grocer of his acquaintance gave him his first oil-colours 
to paint a sigu for him.” Now he was free again and a 
rebellious Academy student. He attracted the attention of 
Signor Vittore Grubicy, ” the artist and art critic who 
became for many years his guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
in 1882, at the age of twenty-four, he went north to the 
Brianza, the highlands round Como. “ Here lie began to 
study nature in all its forms and the life of the peasants.” 
He was Millet with a different background. He went yet 
further north to Savognino, in the Engadine. He drew 
level with the high mountains, which he now began to 
paint as no one has painted them before or since. He 
evolved a new technique, a new palette. The primitive life 
of these forlorn plateaux where spring and summer are a 
vivid, short-lived radiance, and winter an eternity, fasci¬ 
nated him. Alone on these heights, in these solitudes, 
he saw visions. He was realist and poet, mystic and 
naturalist. He created a new world of pictorial forms 
and sent it down into the valleys. He was jeered at or 
applauded till, at last, his fame became a settled thing. 
For France, his beloved France, he was painting a master¬ 
piece ; a series embracing the whole sweep of Alpine life. 
And here he succumbed to a chill brought on by a draught 
of melted snow. A fever followed, “ peritonitis set in, and 
an operation attempted as a last resort proved useless.” 
He was painting his contribution to the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900. “ I shall accompany it to Paris myself,” he said 
in a speech reported by M. de la Sizeranne. “ Then I shall 
make a tour round Europe and see the museums which 1 
have never seen. I shall see the great masters of whom I 
have heard so much, and the great cities whence the books 
and newspapers come, I shall see the faces of unknown 
friends who have written to me, and the houses which 
shelter my pictures. But, above all, I shall visit France. 
That is my dream ! ” It was the old dream that had sent 
him tramping down the white road thirty-four years before, 
with a crust of bread in his pocket. A month later he 
w as, indeed, face to face with ‘* the great masters of whom 
I have heard so much.” 

Signor Villari’s book is a just and faithful record of an 
untiring and beautiful life. 

Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Centura. With Bio¬ 
graphical Notices. Edited by Max Houses. Translated 

bv F. Knowles. With Six Etchings by I’ll. Zilckcn. 

(Sampson Low. .£2 2s.) 

Tins volume is the fourth and lasf of a series that deals 
exhaustively with the revival of Dutch painting during the 
bygone century. The main feature of the series is a suc¬ 
cession of admirable reproductions from the work under 
notice, and we cordially recommend these handsome folios 
to those who would like a richly illustrated souvenir of a 
favourite school. In the present volume the chapter treat¬ 
ing of Matthew Maris is of most value. Other artists whose 
work is considered and reproduced are de Bock, Allebe, 
Bilders, Martens, Mrs. Mesdag-van Houten, Korff, Poggen- 
beek, Wysmuller, Voerman, Offermans and Van Essen. In 
each ease we have a portrait and a brightly written paper 
—equivalent to a good magazine article—on the painter 
selected. While doubting the advisability of putting so 
much work of secondary importance before a public that 
hardly knows its own masters, we cannot but praise the 
spirit and patriotism that originated this enterprise in 
Holland. 


Fra Filippo Lippi. By Edward G. Strutt. (Bell. 12s. 6d. 

net.) 

A well-written and scholarly life of Fra Filipiio Lippi was 
something of a want, and we congratulate Mr. Strutt on 
having successfully carried to definite issue a task that 
offers more opportunities to the moralist than to the his¬ 
torian. Fra Filippo is one of those scandalous yet agree¬ 
able figures that, deprived of their proper background, are 
wholly diabolical in an age like our own. But seen rightly, 
this typical product of the Renaissance assumes human 
proportions, and is little more than another lending actor 
in the drama of his day. Fra Filippo acted a part not at 
all monstrous in his time and period, and we thank Mr. 
Strutt for a sane exposition of this not too obvious fact. 
The painters work is handled with an equal discrimina¬ 
tion ; indeed, we find everywhere evidence that our author 
is capable of giving the artist his due and leaving the man 
to speak for himself. 

Mr. Strutt has been at particular pains to verify the 
Lucrezia Buti incident, and we may fairly take his account 
as authoritative. The story as recounted here dispels much 
of the romance that has gathered round the outlines handed 
down by Vasari. Lucrezia seems to have fled the convent 
where she was sitting to Fra Filippo for a Madonna not 
so much out of love for the painter as from a distaste for 
the monastic life, which the selfishness of her relations had 
imposed upon her. The convent was a convenient means 
of evading the keep and dowry of a young girl. The pre¬ 
mium was but fifty pieces of gold, and with this payment 
ceased all responsibility for the girl’s future. Lucrezia was 
not to be so easily put away. 

French Furniture and Decoration in the XVIlIth Cen¬ 
tura. Bj" Lady Dilke. (Bell. 28s. net.) 

La or Dilke has followed up her French Painters, her 
French Architects and Sculptors of the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury, with a no less comprehensive work on the Furniture 
and Decoration that went hand-in-hand with the early 
triumphs of the Paris Academy. Her third volume, no 
less than her first and second, is indispensable as a 
work of reference. The iieriod is too crowded for anything 
else in so compact a space. And thus those that wish to 
linger in more leisurely fashion over the great masters who 
invented the “ Style Louis XV.” and the “ Style Louis 
XVI.” may find Lady Dilke an industrious and capable 
guide to fields more spaciously handled by other and 
profounder writers on the same theme. But Lady Dilke, 
backed by the innumerable recent reproductions that en¬ 
liven this handsome volume, is a capable instigator to 
wider studies ; and more, her followers will have the advan¬ 
tage of profiting by a taste, cultivated, distinguished, and 
not to be bullied into parrot-cries by the vagaries of fashion 
and the sale-rooms. A final comparison lietween the pre¬ 
sent possessors of the objects dealt, with, and the French 
aristocracy who were, if not the actual creators, at least 
frequently the collaborators of artist and craftsman, is of 
special interest. " They were fit to co-operate,” writes 
Lady Dilke, “as they did co-operate, in the fulfilment of 
what has been described as the ‘mission’ of the French 
aristocracy of that day, by directing the arts of the nation. 
Not content simply to run up prices at sales under the 
guidance of dealers, these men understood that it lay in 
their hands to develop ‘ les elemens du travail rantem- 
porain, d’alirnenter Vart du present et de preparer I’art 
de Vavenir.’ In this exercise of their taste and their in¬ 
telligence is to be found the a|x>lo<ry for their reckless 
prodigality, but the combination of circumstances by which 
individual luxury rendered sen-ice to the State does not 
seem likely, at least in our day, to be repeated.” 
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Stories of the Tuscan Artists. By Albinia Wherry. (Dent. 

10s.) 

We heartily recommend this beautiful volume to such 
parents as would have their children, take an intelligent 
interest in other matters than cricket or hockey. It 
awakens and stimulates, and the boy or girl fortunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of Donatello or Botticelli 
through these charming reproductions and gracefully-writ¬ 
ten chapters will owe the author a debt that is not easily 
repaid. Step by step Mrs. Wherry builds up the whole 
fabric of Tuscan art, shows us Giotto and his master Cima- 
bue, the Pisan group, Fra Angelico and Ghiberti, Brunel¬ 
leschi the architect, Della llobbia the sculptor, and those 
four inimitable painters who inspired our own pre- 
llaphaelites. The book is just the sort of thing to place 
in the hands of a boy or girl touring in Italy, and for 
those less favoured it has an almost equal value, in that our 
home treasures are drawn upon wherever possible, and the 
reader, in default of Florence or Pisa, is sent to Kensington 
or the National Gallery. The wealth of anecdote and 
legend, interspersed with the purely aesthetic information, 
is calculated to allay whatever suspicions the youthful 
reader may harbour against a work of instruction. 

Japan: A Record in Colour. By Mortimer Menpes. 

Transcribed by Dorothy Menpes. (A. & C. Black, 

London. 20s. net.) 

This is, in its way, the most charming and delicate study 
of Japan which has yet been published. Of course, that 
way is largely a pictorial way, and the main value of the 
book lies in the opulent illustrations in colour furnished 



BeAKING BURDEN*. By Mortim. r Urni ft. 


by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, and reproduced by a pro¬ 
cess that suggests the charm and daintiness of the 
originals. He docs not, perhaps, see Japanese life 


and scenery very deeply: it is the superficial child¬ 
like charm of the people, the superficial daintiness 
and glow of harmonious colour in the landscape which 
takes hold of him and which he recorda He makes 
small attempt at broad effects; it is little bits, little im¬ 
pressionistic nooks and patches of scenery, upon which he 
seizes. But how flower-like, how tender in their bright 
harmonies they are! Take, for instance, Flower of the 
Tea, with its deep, soft effect, or that night study of two 
charming little Japs by artificial light, In the Light of the 
Lantern, which haB the glow of peaches and purple grapes. 
It is easy to see that Mr. Menpes’s art has blended with 
European methods much derived from the art of the 
Japanese themselves, and very successfully. Miss Menpes's 
text is a bright and informing companion to the illustra¬ 
tions, and her enthusiasm for things Japanese is discrimi¬ 
nating. She animadverts, justly, on the vanity of the 
attempts to apply Japanese methods of decoration to our 
sombre and uncomfortable English homes. She warns us 
against the delusion that Japan is being Westernised—she 
is merely picking our brains. She will turn out English 
art for the English market, but for home consumption she 
hates it. A beautiful and unique artistic record of travel 
is this. 

The Story of Stories. By R. C. Gillie. (London : Adam A* 

Charles Black. 6s.) 

This is purely and frankly a Life of Christ for children. 
The author’s aim has been not merely to present a series of 
incidents, but to weave the Gospel incidents into a con¬ 
nected narrative, emphasising “ the transitions in His life 
and the hinge-points in His ministry*,” in such manner as 
cliildren may understand. We have little for the result 
but praise. The language is simple and unaffected ; there 
is but Blight expansion of the evangelical narrative, and 
sparing use of the pictorial element—which is a good 
and infrequent trait in such attempts. Now and then Mr. 
Gillie does not escape a violence or incongruous picturesque¬ 
ness of phrasing in his expansion; but this is infrequent. 
The story is at once clear, instructive, and well within a 
child’s comprehension. A good book is made further 
attractive by admirably chosen illustrations from the great 
Masters, calculated to educate children’s eyes along wiGi 
their minds. 

British Sculpture and Sculptors of To-day. By M. II. 

Spielmann. (Cassell <fc Co., London.) 

It is a curious proof of the national indifference to sculp¬ 
ture that we should have had to wait till the present 
moment for any book on the British sculptors of our own 
time, and we are grateful to Mr. Spielmann for this volume. 
His criticism is cultivated and discerning ; but more than 
the criticism will the numerous illustrations speak for 
themselves, and convincingly show the reader what a school 
of sculpture we now have in England. The splendid Teucrr 
of Mr. Thomeycroft, Mr. Brock’s Genius of Poetry, and the 
many striking works of Mr. Gilbert—the most imaginative 
sculptor of them all—would alone suffice to impress the 
student. It is a revelation of talent for which, probably, 
few will be prepared. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Edited by Dr. Furnivall. 

(Raphael Tuck & Sons. 21s.) 

This edition is something of a puzzle. Dr. Fumivalls 
introduction and notes have a certain prattling simplicity 
as of one condescending to the nursery, and Mr. Copping’s 
illustrations rather suggest that the entertainment of chil¬ 
dren was in his mind; but are books intended for children 
bound in white cloth? and are they divided into 
two volumes? and do they cost a guinea? and 
should they contain Dr. Furnivall’s portrait? Dr. 
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JAPAN: A RECORD IN COLOUR. 

By MORTIMER MENPES. 

CONTAINING 

100 FULL-PAGE COLOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[A Companion Volume to the eame Author'. “ War Impreeelone.”] 

Edition de Luxe, prloe 2 guineas net. 
Ordinary Edition, prloe 20s. net. 

An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 


THE STORY OF STORIES. 

A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

By the Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A. 

In Large Square Crown 8vo 

CONTAINING 32 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, INCLUDING A 
COLOURED FRONTISPIECE OF LUINI’S FAMOU8 FRESCO AT 
LUGANO. 

In White Cloth, Extra Gilt, prloe 7s. 6d. 

In Green Cloth, Gilt Top, prloe 6s. 

An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 

THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BURNS. 

NEW POCKET EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 

PRINTED OR IMDIA PAPER. 

CONTAINING THE POEMS, EPISTLES, 8JNOH, EPIGRAMS, AND I 
EPITAPHS, WITH NOTES, INDEX, GLOSSARY, AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, ALSO A PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE OF THE I 
NASMYTH PORTRAIT IN THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, | 
LONDON. ! 

IN LIMP CLOTH, IN LIMP LEATHER, IN STIFF LEATHER, 

*1.t top. Re. 8d. net. gHttop.3s.net. giltedgee,3s.ed.net 
Uniform with the Hew Pocket Edition o “Horn Subaeclva." 

A Prospectus will be sent Poe: Free on application. i 


SCOTTISH MEN OF LETTERS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By the Rev. HENRY GREY GRAHAM, 

Author of “ 8ocial Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.” Demy 8vo, 
, Cloth, Illustrated. 

Prloe 18s. 

A Prospectus will be sent Post Free on applioatton. 

A. &C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

A SHORT BI3GRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 

JUST PUBLISHED. With a Portrait, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WILLIAM T EWART E GLADSTONE. 

By HERBERT W. PAUL, 

AUTHOR OF “MEN AND LETTERS.” 

Time *.—“As a chronicle of facts Mr. Paul’s volume is singularly complete 
and trustworthy, and the author does not write in any way as a partisan. . . , 
The difference between Mr. Paul and a commonplace biographer lies in the 
fact that he is able to show us the essential unity of Gladstone's character from 
beginning to end.” 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

SECOND IMPRESSION READY ON MONDAY N XT. 

With a Portrait, large 8vo, 10i. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF 

KILLOWEN. By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, Author of “The Life of Charles 
Stewart Parnell,” “ Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” Ac. 

Went minuter Gazette .—“One brief,vivid, and masterly volume conveying the 
character of the man as surely and forcibly us Mr. Sargent does in the'portrait 
which is reproduced for the frontispiece. . . . We hazard a guess that this 
book will be read when the biographies of most lawyers are dust and waste 
paper." 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. By W. H. 

FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire,” 
“Fights for the Flag,” “ Wellington’s Men," &c. With 8 Portraits and 
4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Academy. — 1 “ A good narrative, written with picturesque selection and 

energy-Mr. Fitchetfs easy, bright power of narrative appeals to boy and 

man.” 

THE GREAT BOER WAR. A Two Years’ Record, 

1899-1M1. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 14th impression (completing over 
83,000 Copies printed). L&rge post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This Edition is &s complete as possible. It forms a record of the two 
two years of warfare which expired on October 11th, aud divas the first 
connected account, largely derived from private sources, of the operations 
of the last year In South Africa. 

THE SMALL FARM AND ITS MANAGEMENT. 

By JAMES LONG, Author of “ British Dairy Farming," “Fanning in a 
Small Way,” “ The Story of the Farm,” “ Our Food Supply,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

GHOST BEREFT, and other Stories and Studies in 

Y'erse. By JANE BARLOW, Author of “Irish Idylls," &c. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

ORPHEUS IN THRACE, and other Poems. By 

the late JOHN BYRNE LEICESTER WARREN, LORD DE TABLEY. 
Bound in white buckram, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED DECEMBER 3rd. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE VELVET GLOVE. 

BY 

HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 

Author of “The Sowera," “In Kedar’a Tenta,” “The Isle 
of Onrest," Ac. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

Author of “Tht N;w Roctor, ” “ The Cattle la a," Ac. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

AtUcnteum .—“ The best of Mr. Weyiinn’s novels that we have seen for some 
time. . . . The book is rapid, is absorbing, and the hero is a distinctly 
interesting character in himself, apart from his deeds of daring." 

Guardian.—" Mr. Stanley Weynuin s ‘Count Hannibal ’ is fully worthy of his 
great reputation—the style is brilliant, easy, and clear; the invention of 
subject and the turns of fortune in the story surprising; above all, the subtle 
painting of a man and a woman's heart done with inexhaustible knowledge.” 

THE MAKING 0FX MARCHIONESS. By 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Author of “The Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 

Mauchetter Guardian.—" Mi's. Burnett’s great gift is that of a portrait painter. 
Her characters have the pre-eminent charm of life, and Emily Fox-Seton, later 
raised to the position of Marchioness of Walderhurst, brims over with it.” 

%♦ Me* nr*. Smith, ’.Ider tf- Co. trill bn happy to *end a copy of their Catalogue 
po*t-frce upon application. 


London; SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 , Waterloo Place. 
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Furiiivall not only smiles at the reader from the 
photogravure plate which serves as a frontispiece for 
volume two (the portrait of the Lambs is mere ordinary 
process), but he also tells some tales which the Lambs 
omitted, so that, henceforward, it will be impossible to 
mention them apart. Were the edition made more cheap 
and compact we should have only the highest praise for it. 
At it is, schoolmasters ought to find Dr. Furnivall’s notes 
of great service. His simple expository way is excellent. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus issue an extremely hand¬ 
some small quarto edition of that fine novel, The Cloister 
and the Hearth , with sixteen photogravure and eighty-four 
other illustrations by Mr. Matthew B. Hewerdine. An 
excellent Christmas present. 10s. 6d. net. 


New editions, suitable for gifts, are very plentiful this 
winter. There are Library editions of the Masters, such 
as Messrs. Jack’s “ Edinburgh ” edition, of the Waverley 
novels, bound in their sober buckram covers, but opening 
on pages of plain resplendence and on frontispieces of great 
interest, executed in the finest photogravure; the same 
firm's “Windsor” Shakespeare; Messrs. Blackwood's 
"Library,” and “Warwick 1 ” editions of the works of 
George Eliot ; Messrs. Constable’s pocket edition of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels, and their new edition of Mr. Birrell’s 
Boswell, in six volumes; Messrs. Macmillan’s delightful 
“ Eversley ”, series, to which a new volume of Edward 
FitzGerald's Letters has just been added; and Messrs. 
Smith. Elder’s Library edition of the Brontes. Nor could 
there be a better Christmas gift than the first four parts of 
the “Edinburgh Folio” Shakespeare now being issued, 
with Mr. Henley’s notes, by Mr. Grant Richards. 

In the “ dainty ” division Mr. J. M. Dent is to the fore 
with a three-volume Viuiity Fair in his new edition of 
Thackeray’s works. Some of us may think that 
Thackeray's own pictures and those of his first illustrators 
are worth any conceivable efforts by artists of to-day, and 
may find it difficult to associate wreaths, and knots, and 
ot her prettiuesses of design with Thackeray’s virile work ; 
but if you want Thackeray in a new dress and a dainty, 
Mr. Dent’s edition is the newest and the daintiest. Its 
cost is I3s. net per volume. Mr. Dent also issues this 
Christmas, at 5s. net, a very handsome illustrated and 
rubricated edition of Mrs. Jameson’s Shakespeare's 
Heroines, with decorative designs by Mr. R. Arming Bell. 

A very satisfactory new edition is Messrs. Newnes’ volume 
of Milton’s works, in limp leather, and in a long coat- 
pocket shape, with an etched portrait of Milton by Mr. 
E. J. Sullivan—a marvel of compact and elegant book¬ 
making at the price, which is three shillings. 

Messrs. Warne and Co. have placed on the Christmas 
market a really good illustrated edition of Moore’s I,alia 
Rookh, with many excellent drawings by different artists. 
This is a first-rate gift book at six shillings. 

A very white, very handsome edition of The Valla/ 
IJialofjues is issued by Messrs. Nisbet at half-a-guinea. 
The illustrations are of the smartest, and the white cover 
is sprinkled with ostrich feathers in gold. The emergence 
of this volume from brown paper on a breakfast-table must 
inevitably be a success for the giver. 

We have already referred to the Omar Khayyam 
Calendar issued by the De La More Press. The same 
illustrations, by. Miss Blanche McManus, appear in the 
volume-edition of the poem issued by the same firm. Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s • first translation iB follow-ed. This is a capital 
present. The price is 5s. 

Mr. Heinemnnn issues a new edition of Mr. Howells’ 
Italian Journeys, with over a hundred illustrations by 
Mr. Joseph Pennell. 


Books for Children. 

lx order to simplify the task, both for writer and reader, 
of dealing with so large an output of juvenile literature, 
we have divided this article into three groups, and as a 
convenient, if not final, classification, we are, as we did 
last year, calling those books which make their principal 
appeal through their pictures, and are aimed at quite small 
children, “ Picture Books ”; those books aimed at children 
between, say, seven and thirteen, which consist of stories 
and illustrations, the principal appeal being through the 
story, “ Story Books ”; and those books which make the 
story everything, and give the artist only a minute oppor¬ 
tunity, or none at all—aiming to fill the gap between 
*’ Story Books ” and romance proper—“ Tales for Boys and 
Girls.” At the end of each section we name what seem 
to us the six best books in It: thus, the Six .Best Picture 
Books, the Six Best Story Books, the Six Best Tales for 
Boys, and the Six Best Tales for Girls. 

Picture Books. 

This is not a good year for picture books. We miss 
from the majority that have reached us that care and 
thought that should go to this kind of literature. Pro¬ 
bably, however, to no picture book for children for many 
years has so much cleverness gone as to Old Kiny Cole's 
Book of Nursery Rhymes (Macmillan), with illustrations 
by Mr. Byam Shaw. Mr. Shaw is not an ideal illustrator 
for children: he has a certain severity of manner, and his 
desire to be decorative overcomes his desire to be gay and 
amusing; but this is a remarkable effort. Probably it 
will find its way more often into the drawing-room than 
the nursery. In a very different style of decoration, yet 
perhaps equally painstaking, are Mr. Walter Crane’s Toy 
Books, which Mr. Lane is reissuing. No one so lavishly 
spreads his colours as Mr. Crane—a short cut to the nur¬ 
sery’s heart. 

One great fault of the ordinary picture book on the 
grand scale (as opposed to the toy books of our youth, 
which really gave—and still give—full value) is its 
meagreness of entertainment. Take,' for example. The 
Brace Old Vuke of York (Sands), illustrated cleverly by. 
T. Butler-Stouey—the whole book consists ' of plates to 1 
the well-known eight-line verse. There is nothing to it. 
Nor is there much to 2'he Old Irislie Rimes rtf Brian 
O’Linn (Macmillan), by S. Rosamond Praeger, charm¬ 
ing as it is ; nor to Proverbial Sayitiys (Wells Gardner), 
by Mr. Gordon Browne; nor to Clean Peter (Longmans), 
by Ada Wallas. The same remark applies to Mr. Cecil 
Aldin's 'Ten Little Puppy Days (.Sands), hut the subject 
is so good and the drawing so happy that it will probably 
enjoy long life in many homes. 

More matter is offered by Mr. Henry Mayer's AdvetC 
tores of a Japanese Doll (Richards) and Mrs. Ames's 
Bedtime Book (same publisher), but wo cannot find our¬ 
selves much interested in either. Mr. Mayer by no means 
repeats the success of his Trip to Toyland, not because his 
pictures are less clever, but because his story has less 
dramatic life. Mrs. Ames cultivates that style of indif¬ 
ferent drawing of which children, we think, should be 
offered only very occasional supplies. Her verses also 
are very elementary. The Boyey Book (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode), which might be mentioned in connection with the 
Bedtime Book, is enforced by a better ambition to be 
interesting, and. occasionally its pictures are absorbing ; 
but it is very unequal. The authors do not seem to be 
quite ready to appear in public. 

From Mr. John Hassail come two facile exercises: 
A Naval Alphabet and The Pantomime A B C, both pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Sands. A Naval Alphabet is an excel¬ 
lent companion to the Ships, by Mr. Seppirigs Wright, bv 
the same publishers; but we cannot admire The Panto- 
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mime ABC, the tone of which is far too sophisticated 
and realistic for children. This, for example, is a piece of 
unpleasant irony, quite out of place in the nursery: 

B is the “ ballet ” you’ll notice appear, 

To pirouette, posture and pose ; 

Which must be conducive to long life, it’s clear, 

As the Average Ballet Girl shows. 

The age of ballet girls is not a subject for children to 
examine—children, indeed, to whom a pantomime is real! 
The author of the very .unnecessary and disagreeable cyni¬ 
cisms in this book is Mr. Roland Carse. 

The chief nonsense book of the year is Nonseme I 
Nonsemet (Blackie), written by Mr. Walter Jerrold, and 
illustrated by Mr. Charles Robinson with a wealth of 
colour. When engaged on nonsensical ideas, Mr. Robinson 
seems to us to lose by not taking pains. He seems to 
mistake slap-dash carelessness for fun. Mr. Jerrold is 
only occasionally inspired; certainly not when he wrote 
this: 

There was an old mother named “ Peter ” 

Whose husband would frequently cheat her, 

Punch her head and her nose. 

And stamp on her toes, 

And thrash her, and kick her, and beat her. 

And technically his rhymes might be much better. Mr. 
Edward Chesterton’s Sandy Van Haeden (Johnson) is 
better nonsense, but the pictures are very poor. 

One of the best of the picture books, where high pres¬ 
sure of invention and cleverness is often rather a dis¬ 
advantage than a service, is Faithful Friends (Blackie), 
an admirable book for a small child. With these we would 
group the bound volume of Bo-Peep (Cassell). 

Among the good animal picture books come The 
Animals of JEsop (Low & Co. 10s. 6d.), pictured by 
J. J. Mora; The Animal Book (Blackie), illustrated by 
Mr. F. Specht, with an excellent cover by Mr. Hassall; Mr. 
H. B. Neilson’s Animal ABC (Blackie), a purely comic 
work; and the Topsy Turvy Tales, by the same illus¬ 
trator, written by Mr. S. H. Hamer, and published by 
Messrs. Cassell, a new number of a good and popular series 
of collaborations by these gentlemen. 

Toy books a-many, of the old-fashioned kind, have 
reached us from Messrs. Wame and Messrs. Nelson. Chief 
among Messrs. Warne’s books we would mention Baby's 
Animal Picture Book and The Little Folks’ Book of Birds ; 
Messrs. Nelson take bolder flights into actuality, one of 
their books being called Up to London to See the King. 

We have placed The Children’s London (Leadenhall 
Press) under the heading of Picture Books, because to 
many children its pictures are likely to be its most inte¬ 
resting feature; but it is a serious work, containing much 
good informing matter about London from the interesting 
point of an intelligent, educated child. The author is Miss 
(or Mrs.) Charlotte Thorpe. 

The Six Best Picture Books. 

Mr. Shaw’s Old King t ’ole’s Booh of Nursery Rhymes. 
(Macmillan.) 

Anon’s Faithful Friends. (Blackie.) 

Mr. Smith's The Animal Booh. (Blackie.) 

Miss Thorpe’s The Children’s London. (Leadenhall 
Press.) 

Mr. Aldin's Ten Little Puppy Dogs. (Sands.) 

Mr. Hassall’s A Naral Alphabet. (Sands.) 

Story Books. 

This year sees the issue of two deliberately-planned 
Christmas'stories in the Dickens manner, bold at tempts to 
recapture the old Christmas altruistic thrill: Santa Claus’s 
Partner and The Man Who Knew Better. They are curiously 
similar, for the reason, probably,, that the formula for a 


Dickens’ Christmas story does not change. It seems 
beyond alteration that there must be a curmudgeon or miser 
whose character, whatever his age, health, and crystallisa¬ 
tion may be on, say, December 20, shall, by December 
25, have undergone a complete change, so that he blossoms 
forth a beneficent and acceptable philanthropist and 
humorist. Of the two books on this theme, Santa Claus’s 
Partner (Grant Richards), by the American novelist, Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page, is the better. It is, indeed, admir¬ 
ably done—a kind of literary version, by prevision, of A 
Message from Mars. Mr. Tom Gallon, the author of 
The Man Who Knew Better (Constable), and the most in¬ 
veterate of our younger Dickensians, is not so successful; 
but his story has many kindly passages, and Mr. Gordon 
Browne has put pleasant pictures to it. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his adventures on the chromatic 
scale, this year reaches violet; and The Violet Fairy Book 
(Longmans. 6s.) is worthy its predecessors. Where the 
stories come from, and how many there are still to come, 
are problems which we cannot begin to answer. It is 
Mr. Lang who can find them if any one is able. Mr. H. J. 
Ford is again the illustrator, and this year he has worked 
to a large extent in colours with excellent results. The book 
is wholly charming. 

Mr. J. M. Gibbon has collected, under the title of The 
Reign of King Cole (Dent. 6s.), a number of well-known 
fairy tales from various sources, joined by a string of 
commentary associating them with King Cole. Whether 
or not children value this very transparent device we 
cannot say. Personally we do not. But the collection is 
a capital one, and Mr. Charles Robinson has provided 
many spirited pictures. 

Other collections of fairy tales include Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales (Dent), illustrated by Mr. Anning Bell with much 
charm but little dramatic power; Fairy Tales from Hans 
Andersen (Wells Gardner), illustrated spiritedly by Mr. 
Gordon Browne; Queen Mab’s Fairy Realm (Newnes), 
being a collection of modem fairy tales (the literary rather 
than the traditional variety), by many authors and illus¬ 
trators ; and Fairy Tales from the Swedish (Heinemann), a 
translation by Mr. Brsekstadt chiefly of folk-lore stories. 
Here also we would mention Old Ballads in Prose (Long¬ 
mans), by Eva March Tappan, a prose paraphrase for 
children of certain numbers in the Percy Reliques and 
other collections, of which we cannot feel that the prose 
has any attractions above the original verse; and lastly, 
for smaller children, Messrs. Wame’s Our Favourite 
Fairy Tales and Our Favourite Nursery Tales, two capital 
cheap little books. 

Among original fairy tales the first place must be given 
to Miss Evelyn Sharp’s new Wymp book. Round the 
World to Wymp Land (Lane), in which we meet again, 
after too long an absence, the little creatures whom Miss 
Sharp has invented—thus taking her place among the 
constructive mythologists. We cannot offer so warm a 
welcome to A Real Queen’s Fairy Book (Newnes), by 
Carmen Sylva, for, though lavishly illustrated and attrac¬ 
tively prepared, the stories are not too suitable for chil¬ 
dren, nor are they very attractively told. A strained sense 
of beauty is not the best passport to the nursery. Another 
collection of original fantastic stories is by Miss Myra 
Hamilton, entitled Fancy Free Land (Chapman & Hall), 
where much ingenuity has been expended, but too little 
disciplined, we feel, by probability—for even in a fairy 
story some law must be observed. Nine Unlikely Tales 
(Unwin), another original work, by E. Nesbit, is rich ixi 
high spirits, but not always as free from vulgarity as one 
could wish. 

Mr. G. E. Farrow, who must by this time have a large 
public of his own, is represented this year by two stories, 
both published by Messrs. Pearson: The New Panjan¬ 
drum and Baker Minor and the Dragon. Mr. Farrow is 
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“Black & White” Christmas Number, 

190 1 . 

Consisting of 48 Pages (inclusive of 8 Full Pages Printed in Colours) and a Magnificent 
Reproduction of the Celebrated Picture entitled 

“SAVING THE COLOURS,” 


BY ROBERT W. GIBB, R.S.A. 


CONTENTS > 


FATHER CHRISTMAS’S BOOK TEA: By Arthur Rack ham. 


The Six Pull Pages in Colours are as follows:— 

THI8 LITTLE PIG: By Lewis Baumkk. 

JEMIMA : By Lewis Baumkk. 

FUN ON THE ICE: By H. B. Nkilbon. 

THE BADLY-BEHAVED SNOWMAN: By I. Newton Shepard. 

THE HARt; THAT DOUBLED: By Arthur Raukham. 

FOUR PROVERBS : By Georoe Morrow. 

MISS PEGGY’S PROTEGES: By Bret Hartk. A return to the manner 
of this famous writer’s delightful “ Baby Sylvester," “ The Queen of 
Pirate Isle," and “ Sarah Walker." 

THE ROAD TO ROME: By E. Nesbit. Author of ‘‘The Treasure 
Seekers.” 

THE CHRISTMAS OF THE POOR PLAYERS: By Tom Gallon. An 
old-fashioned Christmas Story by the author of “ Tatterley." 


THROUGH THE GREEN DOOR: By Evelyn Sharp. Another Fairy 
Story by the writer of “ VVyinps," and 

JIM OR JOE: By P. Hilbert. 

Also, ns a special and much-required feature, 

A Play for Private Performance in the Theatre Royal Back Drawing-Room 

FETCHING THE DOCTOR: 

By Thomas Cobb. 

This plav, which has humorous illustrations by Mr. Will Owen, lias 
been specially written to be acted by a small cast of children, with as few 
s age properties as possible. No kind of literature is so much in demand 
a; good original plays for home performance by children, and the con- 
dactorsof hlaek and White are confident that in Mr. Cobb’s amusing little 
ram a they have found exactly what is required. 


The whole printed at “Bl&ok ft White” Office, England. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING, Post Free, Is. 4d. 

Publishing Office: 83, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Published every Friday. 


Price Twopence. 


BLACKS WHITE BUDGET 

THE BIJOU ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 

HAS ATTAINED AN ENORMOUS CIRCULATION 

and is, without exception, absolutely the most 
popular weekly of the age. 

The unparalleled success of the Black and White Budget has enabled the Proprietors to issue at 
twopence a neat, handy, and concise newspaper, containing all the features 

of the best sixpenny lllustrateds in a condensed form. A publication of the class and character 
which has hitherto been quite unobtainable at so low a price. 

It is the ideal paper for a railway journey, and has no rival in the home circle. 

All the most important news of the week will be found in its pages! 

war and peace, at home and abroad, sport and the stage, every-day life, in fact everything of general interest, 
profusely illustrated from cover to cover. 

There are approximately over one hundred pictures every week. 

Black and White Budget is, in fact, a great journalistic innovation which the general public has not been 
slow to recognise and appreciate 
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an artist in high, spirits, and his comic invention never 
seems to fail him. We must confess that he is a taste 
which we have never thoroughly acquired, but so many 
boys and girls find him good company that criticism 
falters. Another work in the same kind is Wonders in 
Monster Land (Allen), by E. D. Cuming, where the curious 
may read of mammoths and extinct creatures, including 
the Oh-don’t-op Teryx. The illustrations are by Mr. J. A. 
Shepherd. 

Two new series of children’s books begin this autumn. 
One is “ The Little Blue Books for Children,” edited for 
Messrs. Methuen by Mr. E. V. Lucas, who originated the 
Dumpy Series for Mr. Grant Richards. The first of the 
three volumes already published is a selection from the 
stories of Jacob Abliott, under the title of The Beechnut 
Hook, which deals in a fascinatingly detailed manner with 
the life and interests of a number of American children 
and their ingenious friend and leader, Beeohnut. The 
second, entitled The Airgnn, by T. Hilbert, is a spirited 
and convincing story for boys, in which girls are not un¬ 
likely t£ be interested. The third, The Castaways , we 
review, elsewhere. This series is aimed at those children 
who want stories of the everyday affairs of life, as well 
as of the doings of fairies and princesses. The illustrations 
should, we think, lie particularly satisfying to them, ns they 
represent very simply children and things ns they really 
are. The cover design, by Mr. F. D. Bedford, ndds to the 
charm of the series. 

The other new series is “ The Larger Dumpy Books ” 
(meaning less dumpy) put forth by Mr. Grant Richards 
to accompany his smaller series. The first three 
volumes are Pillow Stories, prettily told and prettily 
illustrated, by S. L. Heward and Gertrude M. Bradley ; 
Holidays and Happy Days, with quaintly charming pic¬ 
tures in colours, by E. F. Mason, representing Old English 
customs and festivals, but a shade too serious and patronis¬ 
ing in its letterpress ; and The Six-Inch Admiral, a work 
for which we cannot find much praise, illustrated by photo¬ 
graphs of dummy figureR intended to suggest real life but 
not doing so. 

In the Dumpy Books, Mr. Thomas Cobb, who under¬ 
stands ns well as nnyone the art of telling a direct story 
for children, has an excellent tale, The Little Clown ; Miss 
Tourtel, in A Horse Book, depicts the horse with unusual 
accuracy, but lacks spirit in her rhymes ; Mr. J. R. Monsell 
offers a nonsense story, The Pink Knight, better illus¬ 
trated than invented; and Mr. Henry Mayer draws in 
Little People some very pleasant characteristic figures of 
the natives, to which Mr. T. W. H. Crosland, that satirist in 
grain, supplies verses which, while always ingenious, too 
often trend upon sophistication and irony. Altogether the 
new doses in this homoeopathic library, as we might call 
the “ Dumpy Books,” are very palatable. 

With these may be grouped The Story of Little Black 
Mingo (Nisbet), by Helen Bannerman, whose Little Black 
Sambo iR in so many homes. It is an agreeably absurd 
history, but a Recond crop from the same field is rarely so 
rich ns the first. 

To come to quieter stories by ladies, Mrs. Farmiloe’s 
Little Citizens (S.P.C.K.), written and illustrated by her¬ 
self, is a collection of pretty stories of poor London, 
children: and Mrs. Molesworth’s two volumes for this 
Christmas, The Wood Pigeons and Mary (Macmillan) and 
“ My Pretty ” and Her Little Brother “ Too ” (Chambers), 
have her old charm. We cannot say quite so much for 
Mrs. L. T. Meade’s new’ story, Casey Corner: or. How 
They Kept the Farm (Chambers), which is rather forced 
and not too interesting. A brighter book is Those Twins 
(Blackie), by Elinor Davenport. Adams, in which we read 
of the efforts of two ingenious and purposeful, if somewhat 
incredible, young reformers who set out to make a man of 
a too casual cousin. In Private Bobs and the New Recruit 
(Dent 1 ), by Mrs. Henry Birchenough, two other adventurous 


children will be found who, fired partly by military ardour, 
determined to visit the Jubilee. Lord Roberts, whose 
connection with children, real or fictitious, has already 
been exploited quite enough, plays a part in the narra¬ 
tive. 

A more serious work than any yet named is Saints 
of Italy (Dent), being certain legends of the Saints retold 
by Ella Noyes, and illustrated by pictures after the old 
Masters. The narrative manner is simple and interesting, 
and the stories will lend wonder to Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Seton-Thompson has taken his place as one of the 
first writers of stories for children. Indeed, as the his¬ 
torian of American wild animals he comes very nigh Mr. 
Kipling as the historian of the jungle, although the sense 
of wonder which permeates the Indian tales is lacking. I 11 
Lives of the Hunted (Nutt) Mr. Seton-Thompson tells with 
]>en and pencil several more of his moving stories of beasts, 
but they are less wild than before—no longer bears and 
stags, but rams and sparrows and pups and rats, with a 
coyote thrown in to maintain the tradition. Some of the 
same territory which Mr. Seton-Thompson has made his 
own is explored very acceptably by Mr. William J. Long in 
Secrets of the Woods (Ginn and Co.). 

Another animal book from across the Atlantic is our old 
friend Uncle Remus (Grant Richards. 6s.), printed in 
large type, and supplied with a number of grotesque draw¬ 
ings by Mr. J. A. Shepherd. Our own feeling is thnt Mr. 
Shepherd would be a much better illustrator if he were not 
so grotesque ; but very possibly the nursery differs. 

Before leaving animal story books we should mention 
The World of Animal Life (Blackie), edited by Mr. Fred 
Smith; and Strange Adventures in Dicky Bird Land 
(Cassell!, by Mr. R. Kearton, illustrated by photographs by 
Mr. C. Kearton. Other animal books will be found under 
the heading “ Picture Books.” 

Music, poetry, and the drama for children are supplied 
in the St, Nicholas' Book of Plays and Operettas (Warne), 
a good collection ; in Mr. Alfred Scott Gattey's Domestic 
Ditties (Pearson), with music by the author: and in 
Pater s Book of Rhymes (Sherratt and Hughes), a work 
not by the late Walter Pater, but by His Honour Judge 
Tarry. 

The Six Best Story Books. 

Mr. Lang’s Violet Fairy Hook. (Longmans.) 

Mr. Gibbon’s Reign of King foie. (Dent.) 

Mr. Page’s Santa Claus’s Partner. (Richards.) 

Mrs. Moleswortb’s The Wood Pigeons. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Seton-Thompson’s hires of the Hunted. (Nutt.) 

Miss Sharp’s llouml the World to Wymp Ixind. (Lane.) 


The following are three verses from the forthcoming 
Ballad of Mr. Rook, written by Mr. George Wyndhani to 
amuse his little boy, Percy, during a period of convalescence 
spent at Clouds, the seat of the Hon. Percy Wyndhani. At 
Clouds the rooks were fed through the winter, but took 
flight in the spring: 

All flew away. Ah no, not all ! 

For one bird had a heart 
Responsive to a loving call 
And could not so depart. 

Old Mr. Rook loved well the wood 
Where he was wont to nest, 

Yet beat his heart in gratitude 
Beneath his glossy breast. 

“ Shall I," quoth he, “ who brought these crowds 
“ To feast here as they pleased, 

“ Leave now the kindly house of Clouds 
“• Where all our pain is eased ? ” 

It is the nest-building of the grateful rook in the woods at 
Clouds that the ballad of the Irish Secretary celebrates. 
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Tales for Boys and Girls. 

Thb great activity of the present publishing season is 
reflected in the output of the boys’ and girls’ story books 
which are peculiar to this time of the year. They come 
as surely as the chrysanthemums, and in the same wealth 
of colour. Last year the list of these books ran to eighty- 
eight titles. This year the number is nearer one hundred 
and twenty. To the adult mind there is a wonderful same¬ 
ness about these stories of war, adventure, school life, 
and the home. But we very much doubt whether to their 
proper readers they seem at all monotonous. After all, 
they are addressed to readers between the ages of eight 
and fourteen. Grant to each reader the generous allow¬ 
ance of six stories a year, and it will be seen that the 
boys’ writer can very safely ring the changes on battles as 
old as Marathon and as new as Eland’s Laagte; on sea 
lights in which the Viking spear is hurled and on sea 
fights in which the stealthy submarine creeps under the 
hull of the ironclad; on the dripping scalps with which 
Long Feather or Blazing Arrow adorns his wigwam, and 
on the most approved method of dispersing a crowd of 
alligators on the mud flats of the Amazon. Time cannot 
stale nor custom wither the infinite variety of the Ranch, 
the Pampas, the Deep Sea Pearl Fishery, or the lower 
decks of a Slave Dhow. And, as a matter of fact, these 
good old elements maintain their supremacy. It is only 
little by little, and in spite of many reactions, that modern 
conditions, inventions, and scientific results get themselves 
embodied in the everlasting multi-coloured romance of life 
which year by year is hewn into appropriate lengths and 
bound up in prize books. We notice, for example, that 
in a year when the drift of narrative naturally sets toward 
South Africa, China, and the Saxon kingdom of Wessex, 
we are nevertheless presented with quite a number of 
Red Indian stories of the good old tyj>e. While American 
statesmen and philanthropists are considering benevolent 
devices for keeping the poor Indian alive, your boys’ story¬ 
teller still finds it profitable to represent the Redskin in 
the act of swinging his tomahawk over the white man’s 
head. Under the class of British soldiering, again, we find 
that the material offered by the war in South Africa is used 
but sparingly. Last year seven books were dedicated to 
the campaign. This year there are but eight, and we note 
a strong disposition to return to the War in Egypt, the 
Indian Mutiny, the Crimea, and other earlier theatres of 
British prowess. 

The catalogue of juvenile stories which lies on our table 
is necessarily long, but it has its own statistical and classi- 
ficatory interest. Here it is: 

Home. 

Chadwick (W. E.), Ethel Hardman: A Story of Self 


Discipline .(S.P.C.K.) 

B rams ton (M.), Golden-Hearted .(S.P.C.K.) 

Macsorley (Catherine M.h An Irish Cousin . .(S.P.C.K.) 

Mallandaine (Catherine E.). Like Cures Like.(S.P.C.K.) 

Mallandaine (Catherine E.), In Luck's Wav .(S.P.C.K.) 

Curry (E. S.), A Girl’s Resolve .(S.P.C.K.) 

.Tacbems (Raymond), Robin .(S.P.C.K.) 

Le Femvre (Amv Le), A Cherry Tree ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/0 


Haverfield" (E. L.), Jim's Sw.-et-hearts .(Nelson) 2/6 

Synge (Mrs. Hamilton). Dickie .(Nelson) 1/6 

Adams (Elinor Davenport), On Honour .(Nelson) 2/6 

The Author of “ Val." Two of a Trade .(Nelson) 1/6 

Percival (Leila), Profe*or Archie .(Nelson) 1/0 

Clarke (Mrs. Henry). A Lad of Devon .(Nelson) 1/0 

Clarke (Mrs. Henry), Into Stormy Waters 

(Sunday School Union) 1/6 

Tynan (Katharine), A Girl of Galway .(Rlackie) 6 0 

Heddle (Ethel F.), An Original Girl .(Rlackie) 6 0 

Chappell (Jennie), Terrie's Travels .(Blackie) 5/0 

CallweH (J. M.), A Lit le Irish Girl .(Blackie) 2/6 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.), A Very Naughty Girl .(Chambers) 5/0 

Msade (Mrs. L. T.), Girls of the True Blue .(Chambers) 6/0 


Strafford (Mary), Mrs. Hanmond's Children 

(R. Brimley Johnson) 3/6 net 
Miils (Mary E.), A Troublesome Godchild (Griffiths Farran) 3/6 

Skrine (Mary J. H.), The World’s Delight .(Lane) 

Nesbit (K.l, 'Die Wouldbegoode .(Unwin) 6/0 

Arnold (Mis. S. G.), Two Busy-bodies .(Llnwin) 6/0 

Delaire (Jean), Two Girls and a Dream.(Ward, Lock) 3/6 

School. 

Timlow (Eliz. W.), A Nest of Girls, or Boarding-School 

Days .(Chambers) 6/0 

Home (Andrew), Out of Bounds.(Chambers) 3/6 

Sharp (Evelvn), The Youngest Girl in the School (Macmillan) 6/0 

Mansergh (Jessie), Tom and Some Other Girls.(Cassell) 3/6 

Coomhe (Florence), For the Old School.(Blackie) 2/0 

Swainson (Frederick), Acton’s Feud .(Newnes) 3/6 

Edwards (R. W. K.j, Diok Vaughan's Term 

(Wells Gardner) 2/6 

Cartwright (John), The Chronicles of Dumford (S.P.C.K.) 
Barrow-North 1H.), Jerry Dodds, Millionaire, A School 

Yam of Merriment and Mystery .(Chambers) 3/6 


History and Historical Fighting. 

Hentv (G. A.), To Herat and Cabul .(Blaokie) 

Henty (G. A.) At the Point of the Bayonet .(Blaokie) 

Klrington (H.j, In the Days of Prince Hal.(Blackie) 

Baring-Gould (S.), Grettir the Outlaw.(Blaokie) 

Brereton (Captain F. S.), A Gallant Grenadier...(Blackie) 

Pollard (Eliza F.), The Doctor’s Niece.(Blaokie) 

Miles (Alfred H.), Fifty-two Stories of Courage and En¬ 
deavour for Girls .(Hutchinson) 

Miles (Alfred H.), Fifty-two Stories of Greater Britain 

(Hutchinson) 

Everett-Ureen (E.), True Stories of Girl Heroines 

(Hutchinson) 

Whishaw (Fred.), The Lion Cub: A Story of Peter the 

Great .(Griffith Farran) 

Everett-Green (E.), For the Faith.(Nelson) 

Everett-Green (E.), In Fair Granada .(Nelson) 

Havens (Herbert.), For the Colours .(Nelson) 

Glasgow (Geraldine), The Queen’s Shilling .(Nelson) 

Poynter (H. (May). Madamscourt .(Nelson) 

Marshall (Beatrice), Old Blackfriars .(Seeley) 

Fenn (C. R.), For the Old Flag.(Sampson Low) 

Davidson (MaTy M.), Edward the Exile 

(Hodder A Stoughton) 
Gilliat (Rev. E.), God Save King Alfred ... ..(Macmillan) 

Perry (Wa'ter), The Boy's Odyssey.(Macmil an) 

Wood (Walter), With the Flag at Sea.(Constable) 

Laughton (John K.), Sea Fights and Adventures......(Allen) 

Smith (G. Barnett), Heroes of the Nineteenth Century 

(Pea rson) 

Berrey (R. Power), The Boy’s Book of Bravery (Pearson) 

St. Leger (Hugh), Billets and Bullets.(Griffith Farran) 

Stephens (Robert N.), Captain Ravensliaw: A Romance of 

Elizabethan London .(Ward, Lock) 

Stables (Gordon), With Cutlass and Torch.(Nisbet) 

Marchant (Bessie), In Perilous Times.(Gall A Inglis) 

Johnston (William), Under the Sirdar's Flag.(Partridge) 

Weedon (L. L.), Little John Cope..(S.P.C.K.) 

Hentv (G. A.) and Others, Courage and Conflict. (Clhambers) 

Adventure. 


6/0 

6/0 

1/6 

3/0 

5/0 

3/6 

5/0 

5/0 


3/6 

3/6 

5/0 

6/0 

1/0 

2/0 

5/0 

2/6 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

5/0 

5/0 

3/6 

6/0 

5/0 

2/6 

5/0 


Burnham (Hampden), Jack Ra’ston, or the Outbreak of the 

Nauscopees .,.(Nelson) 5/0 

Cameron (Verney Lovett), Diree Sailor Boys.(Nelson) 1/6 

Forester (F. B.), Held to Ransom.(Nelson) 5/0 

Cowper (W.M.), “The Brown Bird” and Her Owners 

(S.P.C.K.) 

Daunt (Achilles), Out on the Llanos.(S.P.C.K.) 

Hinkson (H. A.), Sir Phelim’s Treasure .(S.P.C.K.) 

Kenvon (C. R.), The Argonauts of the Amazon (Chambers) 3/6 

Ellis (Edward S.), Blazing Arrow .(Cassell) 2/6 

Ellis (Edward S.), The Chieftain and the Scout .(Cassell) 2/6 

Wailkev (S.). With Redskins on the Warpath .(Cassell) 

Whit.marsh (Lieut H. P.). The Young Pearl Divers 

(Maequeen) 

Hope (A. R.), An Album of Adventures.(Black) 5/0 

Lanqien (C. Dudley). O’Callaglian the Slave Trader 

(Digbv. Long) 3/6 

Mackie (John), Die Heart of the Prairie .(Newnes) 3/6 

Munroe (Kirk), Longfeather the Peacemakers .(Newnes) 3/6 

Marchant (Bessie), Three Girls on a Ranch .(Blackie) 2/6 

Samson (John). In the Dictator’s Grip .(Blackie) 3/6 

Stables (Dr. Gordon), In Quest of tlie Giant Sloth . (Blackie) 3/6 

Roper (Edward). Ice-Round .(Partridge) 2/6 

Oxley (J. Macdonald), Norman’s Nugget..(Partridge) 2/6 

Gravdon (W. M.). On Winding Waters .(Partridge) 2/6 
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South Africa. 

Moxon (William), Stories from South African History 

(Griffiths Farran) 3/6 

The Author of “ In Lion Land,” The Cape and Its Story 

(Nelson) 2/6 

Henty (G. A.), With Roberts to Pretoria.(Blackie) 6/0 

Bun-age (E. H.), Carbineer and Scout .(Blackie) 2/6 

Fenn (George Manville), The Kopje Garrison .(Chambers) 5/0 

Allen (Phoebe), Mafeking Day .(S.P.C.K.j 

China. 

Marchant (Bessie), Among Hostile Hordes ...(Gall A Inglis) 

Brereiton (Oapt. F. S.), The Dragon of Pekin .(Blackie) 5/0 

Squire (Charles), The Great Khan’s Treasure .(Blackie) 3/6 

Fenn (G. Manville), Ching the Chinaman .(S.P.C.K.) 

Natural History. 

Ensign (H. L.), Lady Lee, and other Animal Stories 

(McClurg, Chicago) $2 

Smith (Fred), The Boyhood of a Naturalist .(Blackie) 3/6 

Cochrane (Robert), More Animal (•'tones .(Chambers) 2/o 

Giberae (Agnes), The Mighty Deep and What we Know of It 

(Pearson) 5/0 

Hewett (Rev. G. M. A.), The Open Air Boy .(Allen) 6/0 

New Editions. 

Abbott (Jacob), The Beeohnut Book, Ed. by E. V. Lucas 

(Methuen) 2/6 

Collingwood (Harry), The Pirate Island .(Blackie) 3/0 

Kuppord (Skelton), Hammond’s Hard Lines .(Blackie) 1/6 

Verne (Jules), An Antarctic Mystery.(Sampson Low) 2/6 

When it comes to discussing the literary merits of these 
stories the critic finds himself at a standstill in a veritable 
jungle of equality. The art of writing boys’ books is 
thoroughly understood up to a point by publishers and 
authors. In the mass, these books are written to pattern. 
The pattern is good as far as it goes. It is perfectly under¬ 
stood how a hunt for secret treasure should be developed, 
how a school rebellion, should be engineered, or how the 
ingredients should be mixed in a tale of the Incas. The 
very jokes, quotations, and little asides of the narrative 
maintain a certain sameness, a certain reminiscence of the 
established pattern. So that beyond stating that a given 
story is concerned with Garibaldi’s wars, or with the cap¬ 
ture of the hero by Spanish banditti, or with gold seeking 
in Australia or in New Mexico, or with a quest for the 
Antarctic Pole, or with hunting on the great Caribou 
Barrens, or with wild doings in Russia under Peter the 
Great, or with the early heroes of Iceland, there is usually 
a plentiful lack of opportunity for anything like intimate 
critioism. 

Nevertheless, the conscientious reviewer will not be 
denied. The elect must be found. We have no doubt 
whatever that the best boy and girl story published 
this year is Mr. Thomas Cobb’s The Castaways of Meadow 
Bank. This story, of only one hundred and ninety- 
one small square pages, takes its place in the series 
of “Little Blue Books for Children,” which Mr. E. V. 
Lucas is editing for Messrs. Methuen. The peculiar merit 
of Mr. Cobb’s story is its naturalness. Its main and, 
indeed, only inoident is the imprisonment of three boys 
and a girl in a house entirely cut -off from civilisation by 
the flooding of a river. There is nothing either sensa¬ 
tional or improbable in their launching of a boat on the 
dangerous waters during the absence of their guardians, 
in their helpless drifting down the stream, or in their 
growing alarm. These things are told with that gripping 
simplicity which Defoe used with unrivalled effect in 
Robinson Crusoe. The sighting of Major Stanley’s 
deserted mansion, now an island in the grey leagues of 
water, and the entry of the party by an upper window, 
prepare us for the gist of the tale: a “desert island” 
experience not too long or severe for the discreet blending 
of comedy and tragedy. Nothing could be better than 
the description of the plight of these boys and girls when 
the stupidity of the youngest lias allowed their boat to 


escape down stream, leaving them prisoners in the bed¬ 
rooms of the deserted country house whose staircase 
descends into many feet of water. The debates on their 
situation, their gradual wakening from dismay to action, 
the allotting of sleeping quarters and the economic dis¬ 
tribution of bisouits—the only supplies immediately dis¬ 
coverable—are the small and obvious points oi the situa¬ 
tion. These, however, are developed by Mr. Cobb with 
so much proper detail, and with so much knowledge of the 
boy and girl character, that the story lays hold of the mind 
of a grown man. Ceasing to think of it merely as a story 
for juveniles, one finds it a capable study in juvenility, a 
duality of merit which we believe is the hall-mark of all 
first-rate stories for the young. 

Moreover, Mr. Cobb brings to his story-telling none 
of that secondary literary attitude—excellent and delight¬ 
ful in itself—which distinguishes, say, the work of Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame, or, in a somewhat different way, Mr. 
G. S. Street. His full and intimate understanding of his 
boys and girls prefers to go unassisted by descriptive inter¬ 
ludes or little ironic asides to any adult reader who may 
happen to be about. So tight, bare, and businesslike is 
his method that it might be expected to emerge in a cer¬ 
tain coldness. This, however, is not the case, and the 
explanation is that Mr. Cobb’s sympathy is warmly implicit. 

Quite different in its methods and effects is the story 
which we should place next to his in merit. 
This is Miss Evelyn Sharp’s The Youngest Girl in the 
School (Macmillan), a most amusing story, full of humorous 
insight into the boy and girl world, and for that matter 
into the grown-up world, too. That it will appeal to boys 
and girls we have no doubt, for the incidents are plentiful 
and of the right kind. But the story is sophisticated. It 
is written as to be a kind of jocular, entirely pleasant vic¬ 
timisation of boys and girls for the amusement of grown¬ 
ups. The conventional funny story about children which 
goes the rounds of the newspapers is frequently recalled in 
the dialogue. You feel that the talk has been dressed up 
and improved upon, prepared, as it were, for the Press, 
and spiced with something of the narrator’s inward com¬ 
ment. For instance, when the Berkeley boys and girls are 
discussing the expected advent of their Aunt Anno, who is 
to take charge of them all during their father’s absence in 
America, the sententious Kit predicts his Aunt’s various 
revolutionary arrangements: 

“ First of all,” said Christopher, with an air of confi¬ 
dence, “she’ll see that Egbert has a crammer next summer 
holidays; and he’ll either have to get that scholarship or 
he doesn’t go to Oxford at all! She'll talk about discipline 
and things like that. Aunts always do talk about dis¬ 
cipline, when it’s for other people’s children, . 

As for Wilfred, she'll upset all his ambitions before he can 
turn round. Do you suppose she’ll encourage his messing 
about with things in saucepans, just because he wants to 
be a doctor ? Not she! She’ll talk about some rotten 
business in th,e City instead. Aunts always know millions 
of places in the City, where they can shove their unwilling 
nephews. . . . Then she’ll pack Robin to a prepara¬ 
tory at Brighton—never knew an aunt yet who didn’t want 
to send you to a preparatory at Brighton! ” 

Here you observe that infusion of the writer’s mind in 
the minds of her juvenile characters, for when everything 
is allowed for the precocity and pomposity of the verv 
young Kit, his generalisations on the subject of aunts are 
in form and substance those of a literary adult writer. 

Casting round once more for a nugget, we alight on Ian 
Maclaren’s Scottish school story, Young Barbarians 
(Hodder & Stoughton). We sense a certain machine-made 
quality in this well illustrated story. Perhaps it is the 
reminiscence of “Kail Yard” workmanship, the “Kail 
Yard ” dependence on dialect, and the “ Kail Yard ” deli¬ 
beration in long semi-humorous passages, that contri¬ 
butes to this feeling. One feels, too, that -if the word 
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departure could not be printed “ depairture,” the humour 
of half a chapter might crumble in the dust. And 
as regards Ian Maclaren's literary attitude, as we may call 
it, there is this to be said : It is thoroughly conventional in 
its geniality and full wnistcoated, rather overdone, tolera¬ 
tion of the pranks and escapades of schoolboys. In con¬ 
sideration of certain boy virtues, these are benevolently 
encouraged in the most approved " boys-will-be-boys ' 
fashion, and the sufferings of junior masters and local 
tradesmen are fair game throughout. This is all right in 
moderation, but this playing up to the schoolboy can be 
just a little unctuous. The baiting of junior masters and 
bailies is not the stuff of which the best school stories are 
made, though it enters in some just proportion into them 
all. Nevertheless, Young Barbarians is undeniably one 
of the best boys’ school stories of the year, and we may 
point out for particular praise the chapter called “ The 
Famous Victory,” in which the Seminary boys and the Free 
Kirk school indulge in a snowball fight, both sides showing 
very good tactics. During the fight the whereabouts of the 
powers that be are humorously described as follows: 

As for the police, who were not numerous in Muirtown, 
and who lived on excellent good terms with everybody, 
except tramps, they seemed to have a prophetic knowledge 
when a snow-tight was coming on, and were detained by 
important duty in distant streets. It was always, how¬ 
ever, believed by the Seminary that two of the police could 
be seen, one at the distance of the bridge over the Tay, 
the other at the far extremity of Breadalbane Street, 
following the fight with rapt attention, and in the case of 
the Pennies winning, which had been their own school, 
smacking their lips and slapping their hands under the 
pretence of warming themselves in the cold weather, and 
in the event of the Seminaries winning marching off in 
opposite directions, lest they should be tempted to interfere, 
which they would have considered contrary- to the rules of 
fair play, and giving their own school a mean advantage. 
Perhaps some ingenuous modern person will ask, “ What 
were the masters of the Seminary about during this hour ? ’’ 
The Rector was sitting by the fire in his retiring-room, 
reading a winter ode of Horace, and as faint sounds of war 
reached his ears he would stir the fire and lament, like the 
quiet old scholar that he was, that Providence had made 
him ruler of such a band of barbarians ; but he would also 
cherish the hope that his barbarians would not come off 
second. As for Bulldog, his mind was torn between two 
delights—the anticipation of the exercise which he would 
have next day, and the pleasure which his lads were 
having to-day—and nothing more entirely endeared Bull¬ 
dog to his savageB than the fact that, instead of going 
home to dinner during this hour, which was his usual 
custom, he contented himself with a biscuit. He was 
obliged to buy it in a baker’s shop in Breadalbane Street, 
from which he could command a perfect view of the whole 
battle, especially as he happened to stand in the doorway 
of the shop, and never returned to school till the crisis of 
war was over. He was careful to explain to the school 
that he had himself gone for the purpose of identifying the 
ringleaders in mischief, and it was on such an occasion 
that Speug, keeping his right cheek immovable towards 
Bulldog, would wink to the assembled school with 
irresistible effect. 

Miss Katharine Tynan’s story, A Girl of Galway 
(Blackie), is pleasant reading, and, like Little Lord. 
Fauntleroy, it is concerned with the redemption from soli¬ 
tude and stinginess of a wealthy but soured old man, Sir 
Delvin Grace, who has shut himself up in his ancestral 
home in the deep woods of Corofin, with five miles of car¬ 
riage-drive between his front door and his lodge gates. 
How she fulfils her promise to her mother to reconcile 
Sir Delvin Grace with his son (her father), and how she 
advances in her own career of young womanhood amid 
lovely and beautiful surroundings, are the elements in the 
story, which is written with all Miss Tynan’s usual grace, 
and with an ever-present sense of the language and com¬ 
panionship of the woodlauds. 


Home and School Stories. 

Turning now to the larger mass of books before us, we 
can cordially recommend Miss Ethel F. Heddle’s story, An 
Original Girl (Blackie). It is a story of London life. 
The heroine, Christobel Beauchamp, makes her living by 
typewriting in an office till chance throws her across the 
path of Lady Anne Prideaux, her grandmother. Her 
mother had made a mesalliance, marrying an actor, the 
Mr. Beauchamp of the story. Lady Anne desires to adopt 
Christobel, but the girl returns to her father, who sadly 
needs her help. The story tells how the poor actor at last 
receives his “ call,” and ends with the promise of good 
fortune for Christobel, her many friends, and Donald 
Ramsay, her devoted lover. 

Schoolgirls will thoroughly appreciate Elizabeth Westyn 
Timlow’s story of American school life, called A Nest 
of Girls (Chambers). This is quite the schoolgirliest 
story that we have read. Perhaps, indeed, the incidents, 
intrigues, and escapades which go on at Mrs. Conway’s 
establishment at 67, Tupelo Street, Elm City, are a little 
exaggerated and somewhat too suggestive of a later stage 
in the lives of her characters. The story, however, is 
thoroughly wholesome and feminine. Acton’s Feud 
(Newnes) is a rough-and-tumble football story of public 
school life, full of incident and plot. Boys will like it. 

History and Battle. 

Among stories of battles and historical incident Mr. 
G. A. Henty’s At the Point of the Bayonet (Blackie), a tale 
of the Mahratta War, stands out as a. thoroughly virile 
and skilful boys’ tale. The same may be said of Mr. Fred 
Whishaw’s The Lion Cub (Griffith Farran), a rousing story 
of court intrigue and street fighting under Peter the Great. 
The second chapter contains a tremendous description of a 
revolution conducted by the Streltsi archers under the 
walls of the Kremlin. A leading incident is the throwing 
over a balcony to the howling mob below of the royal 
favourite, Dolgorouki, who falls among the spears beneath. 

Then, as those have attested who witnessed this 
tragedy, the most extraordinary and horrible thing 
happened. For scarcely had the doomed General fallen 
among the infuriated soldiers than his body was cut into 
shreds, and thrown hither and thither until there was not 
a particle of it to be found; every bit of him had been 
sliced with swords, trampled into the dust underfoot, and 
lost. 

“ My children, my children—what have you done ? ” 
wailed old Matveyeff, hiding his eyes. 

He had better have remained silent. 

“ Throw down Matveyeff also ! ” the crowd shouted. 
“ He sided with Dolgorouki.” 

The men on the balcony seized the old man, and were 
about to cast him among the frenzied soldiers. Then a 
woman ran out upon the balcony and held their arms 
this was the Tsaritsa. 

Then Ivanoff and the rest raised old Matveyeff, and cast 
him, a most innocent victim, among the yelling mob ; and 
in a moment he had shared the fate of Dolgorouki, and 
there was not any portion of his body remaining that 
would have been large enough for the meal of a dog. 

The boy who has got to this early point in the story is not 
likely to lay it down. 

Two stories dealing with the career of Alfred the Great, 
both thoroughly interesting, are the Rev. E. Gilliat’s 
God Save King Alfred! (Macmillan) and Mr. Tom Bevan's 
A Lion of Wessex (Partridge). Mr. Gilliat’s book is par¬ 
ticularly well printed and illustrated, and is emphatically 
one of the books of the year for a boy. We need not stay 
to inquire too closely whether the following conventions 
of language are minutely true to the period:—“•‘Wife.’ 
said the freeman, to a buxom lady who came in from the 

kitchen, ‘ when will our supper be ready ? for we be for- 
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spent and a-hungered.’ ‘ Good man, rest you easy awhile ; 
brewing meats may not be hurried, ye wot; but here 
cometh Egwina with a brew of pigment that shall give you 
a merry foretaste of that which shall follow.’” We 
wonder how many boy readers will recognise tins " pig¬ 
ment ” as the highly spiced wine, sweetened with honey, 
which our forefathers quaffed round their hearths. 

We can but mention as excellent story books of a 
familiar type Mr. Herbert Havens's One. of the Red Shirts 
(Nisbet), a story of Garibaldi’s revolution; Captain F. S. 
Brereton’s A Gallant Grenadier (Blackie), a story of the 
Crimean war, in which the plucky hero, beginning as a 
schoolboy, ends as one of the heroes of the Charge of the 
Light Brigade, and also discovers the long withheld secret 
of his birth. Enough to say, in the author’s words, that 
Phil Western falls on his feet. Two historical romances of 
a quieter kind, yet full of colour and interest, are Miss 
Beatrice Marshall’s Old Blarkfriars (Seeley), a tale of 
the days of Sir Anthony Van Dyck; and Mr. Robert Neil- 
son Stephens's Captain Ravetishaw: or. The Maid of 
(heap side v iVard, Lock), a romance of Elizabethan London. 
The illustrations to Miss Marshall’s story are particularly 
good, and include several charming realisations of Old 
London. The frontispiece alone of Miss Everett-Green's 
In Fair Grenada (Nelson) will be enough to tempt any 
imaginative boy, to whom a cavalcade with banners and 
men in armour passing through a Moorish arch into a red- 
tiled city of the romantic Spain of yore suggests high ad¬ 
venture and gallant deeds. 

Adventure. 

We have already referred to the presence of several Red 
Indian stories in our collection. Two of these—-namely, 
Mr. Kirk Munroe’s Long feather the Peacemaker ; or, The 
Belt of Seven Totems and Mr. John Mackie’s The Heart 
of the Prairie —come from Messrs. Newues, and are excel¬ 
lently illustrated. Mr. Mackie can lay claim to truthful¬ 
ness of detail, inasmuch that he lived for some years in 
that wild and fascinating portion of the “ Great Lone 
Land ” as a police officer in charge of a part of the fron¬ 
tier. His cowboys, Indians, and policemen, not to men¬ 
tion his bears and smugglers, are therefore his old friends. 
Another writer who knows this field of romance is Mr. 
Edward S. Ellis, whose two stories, The Chieftain and the 
Scout and Blazing Arrow, are issued, with thrilling illus¬ 
trations, by Messrs. Cassell. 

Mr. C. R. Kenyon’s The Argonauts of the Amazon 
(Chambers), we must own, held us by its alligator stories, 
its rescue of an Inca’s daughter, and its night scenes on the 
great river. In The Quest of the Giant Sloth (Blackie) 
that thoroughly experienced purveyor of boys’ tales, Dr. 
Gordon Stables, tells how his hero and his boy companions 
set out to find the Giant Sloth. The extreme youthfulness 
of the little band will be considered no drawback by the 
readers of this fearsome story of wild animals, Indians 
and hidden treasure, A story on similar, though less 
extravagant, lines is Out on the. Llanos (S.P.C.K.), by 
Achilles Daunt; it is concerned with juvenile adventures in 
the wilds of Colombia, S.A. 

South Africa and China. 

The Boer war is in strong hands. Mr. Henty, Mr. 
Hayens, and Mr. G. M. Fenn all contribute stories, as our 
list shows. Nothing at this date, however, need be said 
about these narratives, which are sufficiently described 111 
their titles and the names of their authors. Captain F. S. 
Brereton’s spirited story, The Dragon of Pekin (Blackie), 
recounts the recent troubles in China; tells how Bob 
Duncan, the hero, and his friend, Charlie Dashwood, deter¬ 
mine to capture one Sung, a rascally Chinaman, who many 
years ago murdered the latter’s father and stole some valu¬ 


able papers. Unfortunately, while they are engaged in 
the chase, the Boxers break into open rebellion, and Sung, 
becoming one of their leaders, captures Bob’s father. 
Meanwhile the hero and liis friend have entered the be¬ 
sieged Legations in Pekin, from which they volunteer to 
carry despatches to Tientsin. On their way they separate, 
to encounter many adventures, one of which brings Bob 
very near to death. Mr. G. M. Fenn’s story, Ching the. 
Chinaman (S.P.O.K.), is less topical, but is full of 
humour and thrilling adventures. Chinese junks full of 
cut-throat pirates, plenty of pidgin English, lots of main- 
deck jokes on H.M.S. Goshawk, and Ching as the ship's 
guide—these are the fare, and there are more than five 
hundred pages of it. 

Natural History. 

Natural history has its own little pile of books. The 
first volume in Mr. George Allen’s " Young England 
Library ’’ is the Rev. G. M. A. Hewett’s The Open-Air Boy, 
and a pleasanter guide to every-day natural history and 
juvenile sport we have no wish to see. The chapter on 

Ratting, Rabbiting, and the Like,” will be a joy to boys, 
though some of their aunts are sure to object to the 
encouragement given to trapping and catapulting. The 
author writes from experience, his own open-air accom¬ 
plishments being of the most varied kind. On page 39 
lie assures us that he has himself seen an adder take her 
young into her mouth when danger was near—a point of 
natural history much in dispute. A book on rather similar 
lines is Mr. Fred Smith’s The Boyhood of a Naturalist 
(Blackie). The author, who has devoted the best energies 
of his life to the study of Nature, takes the reader with 
him in the long rambles in which he spent the happiest 
hours of his boyhood; slipping away, if possible, unob¬ 
served from the cricket field, and braving the wrath of his 
schoolfellows, to wander through field and copse, by 
stream and hedgerow, a humble observer of the myriad 
forms of life to which they give shelter. No reader, old or 
young, can fail to be charmed with the freshness, vivacity, 
and humour of the narrative. In The Mighty Deep (Pear¬ 
son) Miss Agnes Gibeme has given the result of a minute 
study of the constitution, physical conditions, and various 
phenomena of the restless ocean, and has explained in 
lucid terms and in a captivating style the laws which 
govern wind and water, and the unceasing conflict waged 
between land and sea. She has not confined her attention 
to superficial phenomena, but has delved into the depths 
and has brought up strange creatures from the deep abyss. 
She illustrates how the ocean has its beauties as well as 
its terrors, its living flowers and light-giving fish, its 
monsters, diatoms, and oddities. The book is admirably 
adapted for the young. In Lady Lee and Other Animal 
Stories (McClurg, Chicago) we follow the career of a beau-' 
tiful horse, not without being reminded of Black Beauty. 
In the other stories the fortunes and habits of various 
domestic animals are sketched. The illustrations, which 
are highly finished photogravures, include a portrait of 
the lamented Jumbo. 

The Twelve Best Boys’ and Girls’ Books. 

The < 'astairays of Meadow Bank. By Thomas Cobb. 

The Youngest Girl in the School. By Evelyn Sharp. 

Young Barbarians. By Ian Maclaren. 

A Girl of Gal wag. By Katherine Tvnan. 

At the Point gf the Bayonet. By Cl. A. Henty. 

The Lion < 'ub. By Fred Whishaw. 

God Sure King Alfred. By Rev. E. Gilliat. 

Old Blarkf riars. Bv Beatrice Marshall. 

The Argonauts of the Amazon. By C. R. Kenyon. 

The Heart gf the Prairie. By John Mackie. 

The Boyhood of a Naturalist. By Fred Hinith. 

The Open-Air Boy. By Rev. G.M-. A. Hewetb. 
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SIR HENRY RAEBURN. By Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of the National 

Gallorv, Ireland. With an Introduction by the late R. A. M. STEVENSON, and a Catalogue Raisonn^ 
of Haebum’s Works by J. L. CAW, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of Scotland. With 68 Plates, 
of which 66 are in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic Facsimile. Large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 

THE WORLD’S HISTORY. A Survey of Man’s Record. Edited by Dr. H. F- 

HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay bv the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S- 
To be completed in Eight super-royal 8vo Volumes, with many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black-and- 
white Illustrations. Price in cloth, 15s. net per Volume; or in half-morocco, gilt edges, £1 Is. net 
per Volume. 

Vol. I.—PRE HISTORY: AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN. With many Plates and Maps. 

A Full and Complete Prospectus trill be sent on application. The first Volume may be obtained on approval. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howells. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full- 

page Plates, and many Text Illustrations from Original Drawings specially made for this Work by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 1 vol., 10s. net, 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. With 12 Photogravures, 

32 Full-page Plates, and 40 Text Illustrations from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 1 vol., 
10s. net. Second Impression. 

A VANISHED ARCADIA. By R. B. Cuninghame Graham, Author of “Mogreb- 

el-Acksa," Ac. 1 vol., 9s. 

THE LAST OF THE MASAI. By Sydney Langford Hinde, H.M. Collector 

British East Africa Protectorate, and HILDEGARDE HINDE. With Illustrations fiom Photographs 
and Drawings. 1 vol., 15s. net. 

THE ESSAYS OF AN EX-LIBRARIAN. By Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D- 

1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

HYPOLYMPIA; or, The Gods in the Island. An Ironic Fantasy. By Edmund 

GOSSE. lvol., 5s. 

THE SOUL OF A CAT. By Margaret Benson. With Photographs and Ulus- 

trations by Madame HENRIETTA RONNER. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

POEMS SELECTED FROM SCHILLER. Translated by E. P. Arnold-Forster. 

1 vol., 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF KHAMA: and other Love Lyrics from India. By Laurence 

HOPE, lvol., 6s. 

POEMS. By Arthur Symons. Collected Edition, with Portrait. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and Aesthetics 

from the Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By OCTAVE UZANNE. With 24 Hand- 
coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by FRANCOIS COUItBOIN. New and cheaper edition. 
1 vol., 15s. net. 

BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. Several Critical Studies of the Work 

of Watts, Burne-Jones, Millais. Leighton, Poynter, Orchardson, and Alma-Tadema. By COSMO 
MONKHOUSE. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. net. 

FAIRY TALES. From the Swedish of Baron G. Djurklou. By H. L* 

BR/KKSTAD. With Illustrations by T. K1TTEI.SEN ami ERIC WERENSKIOLD. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation from the Danish 

Originals, by H. L. BR/EKSTAD. With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. With 240 Wood 
Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols., 10s. net each, or 1 vol., £1 net. 

NATURE’S GARDEN. An Aid to Knowledge of Wild Flowers and their Insect 

Visitors. With Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations photographed direct from Nature by 
HENRY TROTH and A. R. DUGMORE. Text by NELTJE BLANCHAN. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE ETERNAL, CITY. 

By HALL CAINE. 

The St. James's Gazette.— “ It is interesting, character¬ 
istic, and highly dramatic. A stirring, warm-blooded 
story, that one is sorry to have finished.” 


A First English Edition of 100,000 copies of “ TH 
ETERNAL CITY” was published on August 21st. 
This is now practically exhausted, and a Second 
Edition will be ready shortly. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE CHRISTIAN, , THE HAHXHAK. 

THE BOH0KAH. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 

THE SIGHT OF WAY. 

Bv GILBERT PARKER. 

“C. K. 8.” in The Sphere. —“The most enthralling ro¬ 
mance of life in that pleasant Quebec country. Charlie 
Steelo is a veritable creation.” 

SONS OF THE SWORD. 

By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village 
Tragedy.” 

The Spectator “ Engaging in its human interest, rich 
in incident; eloquent and even poetic. The splendour 
and squalor of Napoleonic warfare are set before us in 
a series of brilliant tableaux. We can cordially re¬ 
commend to our readers Mrs. Woods’s story.'’ 

THE BALLET DANCER; and ON GUARD 

Bv MATILDE 8ERAO, Author of “ The Lind of 
Cockayne.” 

The Bookman. —“The effects are carefully arranged. 
No words are wasted. Scene, and circumstance, and 
atmosphere, and narrative are contrived in an admirable 
harmony.” 

SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “Folly 
Comer,” &c. 

The Daily Mail. —“It falls little short of being a great 
book. The heroine is a creation that might be signed 
Balzac. ‘ Spindle and Plough ' must be read.” 

THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA. 

By LIONEL LANGTON. 

The Standard. —“ A political novel which will be read 
with amusement by those who find delight in the per¬ 
sonal journalism of the day and have the curiosity to tit 
the characters to the originals.” 

GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF GREAT ARTISTS. 

RUBENS: His Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emile Michel. With 40 

Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols., imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. From the 

French of EUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the Institute of France, &c. With 48 Plates and 252 
Text Illustrations. In 2 vols., price £2 2s. net. 

ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO: His Life, his Friends, and his Time- 

By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Royal Gallery, Parma. With 16* Photogravure Plates, 21 Full- 
page Plates in Tint, and 190 Illustrations in the Text. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 

REMBRANDT: His Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emile Michel, 

Member of the Institute of France. Second Edition, enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates and 250 Illustra¬ 
tions in the Text. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 

FICTION. 

A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. A Library Edition in Twelve Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra. £4 4s. for the 
Bet of Twelve Volumes, or separate vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. By De Stendhal. With an Introduction by 

Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT. With 4 Coloured Plates by EUGENE PAUL AVRIL, a Photogravure, 
and Portraits. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney “Translated with no little skill. Stendhal possesses the most extraordinarily 
minute observation, and very keen power of analysing the human soul.’ 

C0L0MBA; CARMEN. By Prosper Merimee. Introduction by Mr. Arthur 

SYMONS. With 4 Coloured Plates by PARYS, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 

An Illustrated Prospectus post free , and the first Volume can be obtained on approval. 


By MAMIE BOWLES, Author of “ The Amazing Lady.’ 

The Atherurum. —“An extraordinarily clever perform* 
ance, and most absorbing. The characterisation is 
excellent, the dialogue natural and alive, the emotion 
poignant and real.” 

SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “ A Question 
of Taste,” &c. 

The Times.— “ Maarten Maartens shows himself a 
master of the story, and more of a Cosmopolitan than 
we had expected.” 

JOSEPH KHASSAN: HALF CASTE. 

By A. J. DAWSON. 

The Atherurum. —“ Mr. Daw’son’s style is vivid ; b 
work is virile as well as good reading; he can oomm&nd 
both humour and pathos.” 

THE GLOWWORM. 

By MAY BATEMAN, Author of “The Altar of Life.*’ 
The Academy.— “It has quite a character of its own ; 
it has charm, and it has feeling.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE DOLLAR LIBRARY. 

4s. each. 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 

NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

ANNA KARENIN. With Portraits. 2 vols. 15s. 

From Blacktcood's Magazine. —“ Wc arc exceedingly grateful to Mrs. Garnett, since she has given us for 
the first time the complete and workmanlike version of a masterpiece." 

MAXIM GORKI. 

THE 0RL0FF COUPLE, and MALVA. Two Stories. With Autograph Portrait 


and Biographical Note. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


A DRONE AND A DREAMER. 

By NELSON LLOYD, Author of “The Chronic 
Loafer.” 

The Daily Telegraph.— “The charm of the book is its 
abundance of humorous incident and its graphic 
presentation of the quaint characters of an Ameri can 
village.” 

IN OLE YIBGIHIA. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 , Bedford Str«.t, W.C, 


By T. NELSON PAGE. 
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Literature in 1901. 

Some Memories and Impressions. 

When the present year opened the literary world was 
flocking to Her Majesty’s Theatre to see Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s “ Herod," and to discuss between the acts the 
authorship of An English Woman's Lore-fitters, a book 
which enjoyed a success of mystery greatly beyond its 
actual deserts. These were not, however, the only Letters 
under discussion in January. Prince Bismarck's letters to 
his wife, and Friederich Nietzsche’s Letters were published 
in Germany. 

The Thrush began this month its career as a repository 
of fugitive verse, and Celtia arose to tell us that “ the 
Celtic race has unlimited resources of powers and vitality.” 
It must be admitted that these resources have been con¬ 
spicuous throughout the year, which has seen an advance 
in the Celtic movement. 

London was solemnised by the death of Dr. Creighton, 
Bishop of London. “ He tried to write true history ” was 
the epitaph he desired. Hardly had he been laid to his 
rest when the serious illness of our beloved Queen Victoria 
was announced. On Tuesday evening, January 22, the 
news of the Queen's death was received in London. 

The principal books under review in January were’Mr. 
C. Lloyd Morgan’s Animal Behaviour, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
The English Utilitarians, a second and revised edition of 
Mr. J. G. Fraser's The Holden Bough, the first volume of 
Mr. Duncan C. Tovey’s edition of The Letters of Thomas 
(frag, and Professor William Knight’s Lord Monhoddo and 
some of his Contemporaries. To these we must add Mr. 
W. B. Yeats's long dialogue-poem, The Shadowy Waters. 
Shadowy, dreamlike, and unsubstantial, this poem could 
appeal only to the few. These were addressed by the poet: 

I have made this poem for you that men may read it 
Before they read of Forgael and Dectora, 

As men in the old times, before the harps began, 
Poured out wine for the high invisible ones. 

Meanwhile poetry suffered a loss by the death, at Rome’ 
of Mr. Frederic Myers. By the death of the Rev. H. R- 
Haweis the literary and artistic world lost a familiar and 
honoured figure. As the month of gloom went out, 
Dr. Fumivall, who had attained his seventy-fifth birthday, 
was the recipient of a striking testimonial in the form of 
An English Miscellany, a volume of essays, to which many 
scholars contributed. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw explained how he came to write 
plays. His health broke down, and he was too weak to 
work. 

February. 

This month opened under an abiding sense of the nation’s 
loss, and a growing interest in the circumstances of the 
accession of Edward VII. Many elegies on the late Queen 


were written, those of Mr. Hardy, Mr. Meredith, and Mr. 
Henley exciting most interest. Nothing better than these 
lines by Mr. Henley was written : 

Tears for her—tears ! Tears and the mighty rites 
Of an everlasting and immense farewell, 

England, green heart of the world, and you, 

Dear demi-Englands, far-away isles of home, 

Where the old speech is native, and the old flag 
Floats, and the old irresistible call, 

The o’er-word of so many ages of years, 

Makes men in love 

With toil for the race, and pain, and peril, and death ! 
Tears, and the dread, tremendous dirge 
Of her brooding battleships, and hosts 
Processional, with trading arm ; the plaint— 

Measured, enormous, terrible—of her guns: 

The appalling throb of bells; the blare 
Of mourning trumpets; the discomforting pomp 
Of silent crowds, black streets, and banners-royal 
Obsequious ! 

The Empire Review, a magazine devoted to Imperial 
interests, was launched by Messrs. Macmillan, and the New 
Liberal Review, edited by Mr. Cecil B. Harmsworth and 
Mr. Hildebrand A. Harmsworth, also made its appearance. 
The first number of the latter review contained an impor¬ 
tant appreciation of Mr. Kipling’s verse by Professor 
Dowden. 

As a whole this month was not rich in literary interests, 
but a few circumstances may be noted. Dr. Joseph 
Wright succeeded Professor Max Miiller in the chair of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford, and Mr. A. C. Bradley 
succeeded Professor Courthope in the Chair of Poetry. Dr. 
Wright, it was announced, had begun to collect phono¬ 
graphic specimens of English dialects in connection with 
his English Dialect Dictionary. Guesses at the authorship 
of An Englishwoman's Lore-T.ctters continued to amuse the 
town, and the Academy published an article attempting to 
show by internal evidence that Mr. Laurence Housman was 
the author—a suggestion that has never been denied. Mr. 
Meredith expressed his dislike of “Atkins” as the sobri¬ 
quet of the British soldier, in these two stanzas published 
in the Westminster Gazette: 

Yonder’s the man with his life in his hand, 

Legs on the march for whatever the land, 

Or to the slaughter or to the maiming, 

Getting the dole of a day for pay. 

Laurels he clasps in the words “ Duty done," 

England his heart under every sun— 

Exquisite humour! that give him a naming 
Base to the ear as an ass's bray. 

The outstanding books of February were Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s Three Plays for Puritans, Mr. W. Ashton Ellis’s 
authorised version of Glaesnapp’s Life of Richard Wagner, 
Major Pond’s amusing book, Eccentricities of Genius; 
Prof. Dowden’s Puritan and Anglican, Viscountess 
Knutsford’s Life and Letters of Zachary Macaulay. Mr. 
John Davidson’s poetic drama, Selfs the Man, the third 
volume of Prof. Gardiner’s History of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate, the second volume of the Encyelopwdia 
Biblica, Mr. William Heinemann’s three-act play, U’ar, 
and Mr. Henry James’s curious novel, The Sacred Fount. 
We could not help suggesting that Mr. Henry James was 
turning his searchlight on himself when he makes one of 
his characters say to another: “ You’re carried away— 
you’re abused by a fine fancy : so that, with your art of' 
putting things, one doesn’t know where one is—nor, if 
you'll allow me to say so, do I quite think you always do. 
Of course, I don’t deny you’re awfully clever. But you 
build up—you build up houses of cards." 

A London morning paper was wiser than it knew in 
referring to Omar Khayyam’s “FitzGerald.” 
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March. 

March came in like a lion, the lion being Mr. Churton 
Collins. His roar was entitled Ephemera Critica, and it 
was no sooner uttered than the literary arena was tilled with 
dust and shouting. Plain-speaking on the subject of 
accuracy in critics was followed by plain-speaking on the 
subject of glass-houses ; in short, there was a good healthy 
scrimmage. Other events were few. The establishment 
at Colinton of a home for unfortunate authors and artists 
with the funds generously bequeathed by Sir William 
Fraser, of Edinburgh, excited considerable interest. 

The literary world was amused by the reports of the 
lengths to which a committee of lady censors had gone in the 
exclusion of modern novels from the Boston Public Library 
on faddist grounds. Such stories as Mr. Henry James’s 
The Two Magics ; Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s, The People of 
Our Neighbourhood ; and Sir Walter Besant’s The 
( 'hangeling, were rejected for frivolous or irrelevant reasons. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Eleanor had been ruled out because 
“ girls of to-day would cast about for Manistys, as girls of 
a bygone day did for Rochesters.” 

By the death of Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, at her home 
at Otterbourne, near Winchester, the literary world lost a 
writer supreme in her own sphere. It was recalled how 
■powerfully her early and best novel, The Heir of Ilcdrh/jfe, 
had affected William Morris and his friends at Oxford 
in 1853. 

Mr. Kipling’s new story, Kim, was by this time running 
strongly in (W/l’s Magazine. In the Pall Mall Magazine, 
Mr. Archer’s “ Real Conversations ” were recognised as 
new and excellent in journalism. They have been one of 
the good things of the year. 

The chief books of March were : the first three volumes 
of a new and revised text of Ibsen’s prose dramas, under 
the editorship of Mr. William Archer; a brochure on Lord 
Macaulay by Professor Jebb; Mr. Churton Collins’s 
Ephemera Pritiea, already mentioned ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Malet’s entertaining book of reminiscences; Sir 
Henry Craik's A Venturi/ of Scottish History ; the Rev. H. 
C. Beeching’s Tiro Lectures, Introductory to the St ml;/ of 
Poetry, and in fiction the very popular Ebcn Holden of Mr. 
Irving Bacheller. Mention should also be made of Mr. 
Charles Whittuck's rather remarkable critical study, The 
Good Man of the Eighteenth Venturi/ —an original idea 
worked out with ability. 

Mr. George Moore wept over London, and removed his 
household effects to Dublin. He explained, later, to Mr. 
Archer, that the moral atmosphere of London was unbear¬ 
able. 

April. 

One of the earliest excitements of April was the extra¬ 
ordinary recovery, by Messrs. Agnew, of Gainsborough's 
portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire, which had been cut 
from its frame in Bond Street, and stolen, twenty-five years 
before. The picture has since been sold to Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

Dr. Murray was entertained by the Authors’ Club, mid 
delivered himself of some interesting remarks on the work 
of a lexicographer. The audience relished Dr. Murray’s 
confession that, in consequence of his labours on the New 
Oxford Dictionary, he stood before them almost entirely 
ignorant of current English literature. 

At Messrs. Sotheby’s the valuable library of the late 
Sir William Augustus Fraser, Bart., was dispersed in an 
eight days’ sale. 

Three deaths left gaps in different circles. Mr. George 
M. Smith, the princely publisher of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, passed away at the age of seventy- 
seven. Keen regret was felt at the death of “ W. V.,” the 
little daughter of Mr. William Canton, known to thousands 
of readers in W. V.: Her Book and The Invisible Playmate. 
Dr. Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, died full of years and works. 


The character of this profound historian was more many- 
sided than was generally known, and this was brought out 
in many anecdotes. His caustic wit was recalled in his 
classic epigram on Froude and Kingsley: 

While Froude instructs the Scottish youth 
That parsons never tell the truth, 

The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 
That history is a pack of lies. 

One plain reflection solves the mystery— 

That Froude thinks Kingsley a divine, 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history. 

The more memorable books of April were: Ideals in 
Ireland, edited by Lady'Gregory, and consisting of papers 
by members of the Gaelic League; Mr. W. D. Howells’s 
Literary Friends and Acquaintances ; Mr. H. B. Irving’s 
Studies of French Criminals of the Nineteenth Century ; 
George Paston’s Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century ; A Subaltern’s Letters to His Wife, one of the 
best books on the camp life in the Boer War; Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes’s Shakespeare’s Family, a work of patient and 
minute research; Mr. W. J. Stillman’s Autobiography of 
a Journalist; Mr. Arcliibald Stodart-Walker’s monograph 
on Mr. Robert Buchanan; and Mr. W. B. Yeats’s new 
revised edition of his poems. In fiction we had Mrs. 
Grand’s Bobs the Impossible. 

Mr. Philip James Bailey, the author of Festus, was once 
more proved to be alive and well at Nottingham, after a 
Professor of English Literature had calmly stated that, he 
died in 1856. 

Mat. 

The excommunication of Count Tolstoi by the heads 
of the Greek Church had not ceased to shock his admirers 
when the Count issued a calm, grave, and fearless reply, 
in which he said: “ I cannot believe otherwise than I do 
believe at the moment when I am preparing to return to 
this God from whom I came. . . As for returning to 

the doctrines from which I emancipated myself at the price 
of so much suffering, I cannot do so. The bird that has 
taken its flight can never return to the shell out of which 
it came.” 

Grave accounts of the health of Dr. Ibsen, since mode¬ 
rated, gave much concern to his admirers. 

Mr. Kipling’s suit against Messrs. Putnam’s Sons for 
breach of copyright, which had been in train nearly two 
years, ended in a verdict for the defendants—a result 
which had been pretty generally anticipated. 

Considerable surprise was felt when it became known 
that Mr. Murray had transferred his well-known series of 
topographical handbooks to Mr. Stanford. This famous 
series was founded by Mr. Murray’s father in 1836, and 
has beeu consistently developed and improved since. It 
now includes nearly sixty foreign and home guide-books. 

Enter The Candid Friend, Mr. Frank Harris’s new 
weekly. 

The May picture exhibitions were not strong in literary 
portraits, but at the New Gallery Mr. John Collier’s por¬ 
trait of Mr. Kipling attracted much attention, and Mr. 
E. A. Ward’s portrait of Mr. Stead was also a good deal 
noticed. At the Academy there was Mr. Hugh G. Riviere’s 
portrait of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, and Mr. Hugh de J. 
Glazebrooke’s of Mr. Frankfort Moore. 

The proposal was made, and is now being carried out, 
to erect a memorial to the late Mr. R. D. Blackmore in 
Exeter Cathedral. 

Mrs. Aria’s great literary “ rally ” in aid of the Charing 
Cross Hospital resulted in The May Book, a particularly 
choice collection of literary and artistic work. 

More than ordinary interest was taken in the announce¬ 
ment, by Mr. Dent, of an annotated edition of the complete 
works of Hazlitt. 

The chief books under consideration in May were : Collo¬ 
quies of Criticism ; or. Literature and Democratic Patron- 
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age, a set of clever conversations on fiction, which turned 
out to be from the pen of the versatile Mr. Mallock ; Alfred 
Dreyfus's Five Years of My Life, a disappointing produc¬ 
tion ; the Further Memoirs of Marie Bashkirtseff, includ¬ 
ing her curious correspondence with Guy de Maupassant; 
the rather wearisome and unimportant Love Letters of 
Victor Hugo ; Mr. Henry W. Nevinson’s The Flea of Pan ; 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s admirable volume of critical essays, 
called Men and Letters; Mr. Paterson's (Benjamin Swift) 
philosophical speculations on the existence of evil, called. 
The Eternal Conflict ; the biography of Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
by Mr. Layard; and in fiction, “ Zack's ” The White Cot¬ 
tage, and Mrs. E. L. Voynich’s Jack Raymond. • 

Contempt for London showed signs of spreading from, 
Mr. George Moore to Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

June. 

The month opened piquantly with the news that a 
literary lawsuit, still to be tried, was pending between Mr. 
Hall Caine and Messrs. Pearson, owing to Messrs. Pearson's 
refusal to continue the serial publication in The Lady’s 
Magazine of Mr. Hall Caine’s story, The Eternal City, 
Mr. Caine having refused to delete certain passages which 
Messrs. Pearson thought unsuitable to their particular 
class of readers. 

At the annual meeting of the Dante Society, Mrs. Craigie 
gave a lecture on “Dante and Botticelli,” in which she 
said that “with every appreciation for the art of Walter 
Pater and the enthusiasm of John Addington Symonds, she 
felt bound to say that both writers had entirely failed to 
comprehend the Roman Catholic spirit in the Renaissance,’’ 
supporting her position, of course, by argument. 

Mr. Jules Verne began his ninety-ninth book. 

The retirement of Sir John Tenniel from Punch had 
taken place in the first week of January, and now a 
worthy tribute was offered him in the form of a dinner, 
which was a brilliant success, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Choate, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Birrell, and others being 
present. 

A unique copy of the Pilgrim's Progress fetched ill,475 
at Sotheby's, given by an American buyer. 

By the deaths of Sir Walter Besant. and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan literature suffered two very dissimilar losses. 
The first left a gap in the organised and prosperous liternry 
life of London ; the second is remembered as a literary man 
of great and varied abilities, in whom volcanic energy' and 
Bohemian easy-goingness alternated. Tho one had 
moderate abilities, a great and steady benevolence, and 
« well-balanced mind ; the other had great abilities, much 
hidden kindliness, and a mercurial temperament. They 
represented opposite sides of the literary life, and their 
deaths were announced on the same day. 

The more remarkable books under review in this month 
were: M. Maeterlinck’s The J.ife of the Bee, in Mr. 
Sutro's translation ; Mr. Rashleigh Holt White’s Life of 
Gilbert White of Selbnrne; Mr. John Davidson’s The 
Testament of a Vivisector, the first of a series of poetical I 
“testaments” ; the very amusing reminiscences of George 
Hodgv, the “Hodgy” of the Turfy Mr. W. J. Court- 
hope's highly academical lectures, Life in Poetry, Law 
in Taste ; Mr. J. K. Huysman’s life of St. Ly'dwine le Schie¬ 
dam ; Mr. E. L. S. Horsburgh’s Girolamo Savonarola; 
Mr. Meredith’s new volume of poems, A Reading of Life : 
and Mr. George Gissing’s By the Ionian Sen, a book of 
intimate travel impressions of singular distinction. In - 
fiction, Mr. George Gissing’s The Charlatan, Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s The Crisis, Mr. Neil Munro’s Doom Castle, 
and Mr. M. P. Shiel’s The Lord of the. Sen. 

. In spjte of heroic efforts on the part of Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll and other writers, the two Winston - Churchills 
became mixed in the public mind. Only time Can dis¬ 
entangle them completely, — - 


JtJIiT. 

A quiet month. The closest of links with Matthew 
Arnold was broken by the death of his widow. She was 
Frances Lucy, daughter of the late Sir James Wightman. 
Three children survive her. 

After more than forty years’ service in the offices of 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Austin Dobson resigned his post 
of Principal of the Fisheries and Harbour Department. 
Enter, the Tatler. 

Enter, the Connoisseur. 

The chief books were: Mr. Andrew Lang’s Magic and 
Religion ; Sir Walter J. Sendall’s complete edition of Cal¬ 
ve rley; Vol. I. of Dr. George Brandes’ Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature ; Count Liitzow’s transla¬ 
tion of The Labyrinth of the World, by the seventeenth 
century Bohemian writer, Komensky; and, in fiction, John 
Oliver Hobbes’s The Serious Wooing, Mr. George Moore’s 
Sister Teresa, and The. Inheritor, a clever satirical allegory 
by Mr. Joseph Conrad and Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 

Mr. Kipling was with the Fleet. 

August. 

The Beaside month passed very quietly in, London. The 
death of the Empress Frederick aroused in England much 
sympathy'. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, The Eternal City, enjoyed a 
“ boom,” despite the opinion expressed by one literary 
gossiper that “ it require® positive courage to say an appre¬ 
ciative word oonceming Mr. Caine in a literary club 
to-day.” 

An exhibition of relics and MSS. of the Alfred period 
was opened at the British Museum in anticipation of the 
Winchester celebrations. 

Among the books of this month may be noted Vols. III. 
and IV. of Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s A History of 
the Four Georges and William IV.; Mr. T. Sturge Moore’s, 
very promising poetic tragedy, Aphrodite against 
Artemis; Prof. Skeat’s valuable Notes on English Ety¬ 
mology ; Mr. Meredith Townsend's Asia in Europe ; and, 
in fiction, Mr. Anthony Hope's Tristram of Blent and Mr. 
Eden Phillpott's volume of Dartmoor stories called The 
Striking Hours. ■ 

. Mr. W. J. Howells made tho discovery that “ many 
people read books in the fear of being found out not to 
have read them.” ' 

September. 

This month was clouded by the tragic death of President 
McKinley. In the literary world there was very little 
activity. July, August, and September are fallow months 
of the literary year. Would these were all! Throughout 
the month the distant roar of the “ autumn season ” could 
be heard. We believe that some publishers have since 
realised that the time allotted to nctive publication this 
autumn has been rather short. 

The Bookman completed the first ten years of its life. 

The month produced Mr. Samuel Cowan's Mary Queen 
of Scots ; Vol. III. of Mr. John Beattie Crozier's History of 
Intellectual Development; Mr. E. A. Bennett's interesting 
critical examination of current fiction, entitled Fame and. 
Fiction: An Enquiry Into Certain Popularities; Mr. 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham’s characteristic book on the 
Jesuit rule in South America, A Vanished Arcadia ; and, 
in fiction. Sir Richard Calmady. 

A well-known novelist declared : “ There has never been 
a really good English novel written; they are all simply 
about classes, not about humanity.” 

October 

Brought with it the announcements of publishers. These 
were classified in our issue of October 5, and we remarked 
that, though the harvest was plenteous, hooks of coropel- 
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ling and obvious importance did not seem to be more 
numerous than usual. We believe that the experience of 
the present season will lead many publishers to consider 
seriously whether their own interests and those of litera¬ 
ture are served by what has come to be almost a one-season 
system of publishing. The restoration of the spring pub¬ 
lishing season to something like its olden importance would 
be welcomed, we feel sure,by booksellers, critics, and the 
best classes of readers. 

The first important literary event of the month was the 
publication of Mr. Kipling’s Kirn. The critics differed con¬ 
siderably in their estimates of this book, some finding it 
rather formless, but others were content to see in it a kine- 
matograph of the Indian people. Whatever judgment may 
be passed on Kim as a whole, there is no doubt of the splen¬ 
dour of many passages. 

In critical work Mr. William Archer took the honours 
of October with his Poets of the Younger Generation, a 
conscientious hut not unified survey of thirty-three living 
poets.' 

Mr. John Morley delivered a fine address at Manchester 
on Mr. Gladstone, to Whose Life he is devoting his best 
energies. 

A striking memorial of Mr. Ru&kin was created by the 
gift of Mr. Henry Willett to the Ashmolean Natural His¬ 
tory Society of Oxfordshire of a piece of wild ground, to 
be known as “ The Ruskin Plot.” The plot consists of 
woodland, marsh, and water, and it is to be kept for all 
time as an asylum for wild creatures. 

The study of Dante has been noticeably vigorous during 
the year, many critical works and texts having appeared. 
x\mong seventy new members added to the Dante Society 
were -H.R.H. the Duke of Abruzzi, Count Costa,, Count 
Plunkett, Lord Windsor, Mr. Choate, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, Mr. Paget Toynbee, 
Mr. Asquith, and Prof. Saintsbury. The Dante cult was 
never more prosperous than now. 

The rumours of Dr. Ibsen’s serious illness were partly, 
allayed by the announcement, on the authority of Mr. 
William Archer, that, so far from being in extremis, Ibsen 
is “ able to take daily drives, and is in very fair health for 
a man of his years.” Nevertheless, the alarmist accounts 
have recently been revived in some quarters. 

Among books of the month were: Mr. H. Fielding’s The 
Hearts of Men, an original inquiry into faith and conduct 
through the religions of the East; the Memoirs and Letters 
of Sir James Paget ; D’Annunzio’s play, Gioconda, trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Arthur Symons ; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Vivian’s The Romance of Religion ; Mr. Ernest Fletcher’s 
valuable addition to our knowledge of that great talker, 
James Northcote; Mr. Andrew Lang’s The Mystery of 
Mary Stuart ; and last, not least, Mr. Graham Balfour’s 
Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. In fiction we had Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs’s very amusing and already greatly suc¬ 
cessful Light Freights ; and Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s New 
Canterbury Tales. 

A German translator rendered “ Vengeance is mine ; I 
will repay” in Count Tolstoi’s inscription to Anna Karl- 
nina: “ Revenge is sweet; I play the ace.” 

November. 

This has been a great year for Count Tolstoi. His 
illness, his excommunication, and his continued activity 
have kept him in a strong light. Two new collected edi¬ 
tions of his works have been undertaken by Mr. Heine- 
mann and Mr. Grant Richards, and the issue of both edi¬ 
tions has begun. Mr. Heinemann’s translator is Mrs. 
Garnett, who has been the best interpreter of Turgenev to 
English readers. 

Enter Samhain, the organ of the Irish Literary Theatre. 

Considerable interest was taken in the Unit System of 
publishing which is about to be tried in this country by 
Mr. Howard Wilford Bell. By the “• unit ” system the price 


of a book is regulated by its size. Thus a unit-is twenty- 
five pages, and the price per unit id. or 2d. per 100 pages. 
The paper cover will cost Id. in addition to the cost of the 
total number of units, the cloth binding will be 5d. addi¬ 
tional, the leather binding lOd. additional. The price of 
the single volume, therefore, will be regulated by the 
number of units it contains. 

Something has been heard of the introduction of the 
“ big circulation ” from America by the sale of books in 
stores and drapery shops, and their advertisement on a 
scale not hitherto tried in this country. 

The year has seen a renewal of interest in Samuel 
Richardson, and on November 20 a bust of “ the father of 
the English novel ” was unveiled in the St. Bride’s Insti¬ 
tute by Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins. 

The last week of the month was troubled by Mr. W. E. 
Henley’s remarkably outspoken article on Robert Steven¬ 
son in the Pall Mall Magazine. In it Mr. Henley has 
acted as the advocatus diaboli of Stevenson’s fame, 
opposing himself to those who have inclined to canonise 
his friend. A hot discussion has followed, in which Mr. 
Henley has been roundly lectured by many defenders 
of Stevenson. Mr. Sidney Colvin has expressed his inten¬ 
tion of replying to Mr. Henley, and Mr. Henley hiuuself 
has said that he may one day return to the subject. At 
present the situation may be described as one of great 
soreness. 

The month was rich in interesting books. We had: Dr. 
Richard Garnett’s Essays of an Ex-Librarian ; the vivid 
Letters of John Richard Green; Mr. Samuel Butler’s 
Erewhon Revisited ; Mr. Edmund Gosse’s “ ironic fantasy,” 
Hypolmpia; M. Rene Vallery-Radot’s Life of Pasteur-, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s George Washington and Other 
American Addresses', the eighth edition of Mr. Balfour’s 
Foundations of Belief, with a new “ summary of the 
argument”; Mr. Henley’s new volume of poems, Haw¬ 
thorn and Lavender ; Mr. Thomas Hardy's Poems of the 
Past and Present ; Mr. H. G. Wells’s remarkable book— 
the most original book of the year— Anticipations', the 
Life of Lord Russell of Killowen; and “Linesman’s” 
very memorable Words by an Eye-Witness : The Struggle 
in Natal. At the close of a year of anonymity mysteries the 
identity of “ Linesman” is exciting much curiosity. We have 
heard his book fathered on Mr. Kipling! To the foregoing 
must be added Mr. Lang’s Alfred Tennyson ; Mr. Horace 
G. Hutchinson’s Dreams and their Meanings ; Mr. George 
Bourne’s The Bettesworth Book, being “ talks with a 
Surrey peasant,” a document of singular interest; and 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s luxuriantly clever book of essays, 
The Defendant. 

In fiction we had in November Mr. Hichens’s The Prophet 
of Berkeley Square ; Mr. Weyman’s Count Hannibal ; Mr. 
Neil Munro’s The Shoes of Fortune; “Zack’s” Tales of 
Dunstable Weir ; Mr. Gilbert Parker’s Right of Way ; Mr. 
Wells's The First Men in the Moon ; and Mr. George Doug¬ 
las's The House with the Green Shutters. The last-named 
novel has at once attracted wide attention by its almost 
Zolaesque treatment of Scottish life in contrast with that 
of the romantic “ Kail Yard ” school. The presentation to 
English readers of Maxime Gorki, the Russian “ tramp 
novelist,” has been a feature of the year. His novel, Foma 
Gordyeef, is still under review. 

Many matters of interest have necessarily dropped 
through the meshes of this survey. The completion, for 
example, of Mr. Murray’s definitive edition of Byron's 
Letters, edited with complete success by Mr. Rowland E. 
Protheroe, is a matter for congratulation ; also the com¬ 
pletion of the Supplementary Volumes of the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 
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The Old Quest. 

If this world does not end in a cataclysm, the last man 
will probably spend his last day seated on a mountain-top, 
explaining his theological views to the craters. That is, on 
the supposition that the bent of his mind will be meta¬ 
physical, and there is every reason to suppose that it will 
be so. The last dexterity quieted by Nat ure will be man’s 
interpretation of the riddle of existence. In the incaculable 
number of bricks brought to this soaring edifice of human 
ingenuity (interstellar space would not hold its towers), 
one deduction is self-evident—the value of any contribu¬ 
tion lies in the sincerity, the heart, and the brain-power, 
of the individual offering it. We will take as an example 
the effect on an anonymous writer in a morning newspaper, 
and on an ex-Ambassador, of reading the Rubaiyat. Here, 
in parallel columns, are the contributions of the Standard 
and of Mr. John Hay: 


The Standard. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khay¬ 
yam. Being a reprint of the 
lirst translation by Edward 
FitzGerald ... A quaint 
volume, which will give young 
people a fair idea of the 
wealth of diction of Eastern 
poets. 


Mr. Hay. 

The many cannot but 
resent that air of lofty intel¬ 
ligence, that pale and subtle 
smile. But he will hold a 
place for ever among that 
limited number who, like 
Lucretius and Epicurus— 
without rage or defiance, 
even without unbecoming 
mirth—look deep into the 
tangled mysteries of things; 
refuse credence to the absurd, 
and allegiance to arrogant 
authority; sufficiently con¬ 
scious of fallibility to be 
tolerant of all opinions; with 
a faith too wide for doctrine, 
and a benevolence untram¬ 
melled by creed ; too wise to 
be wholly poets, and yet too 
6urely poets to be implacably 
wise. 


There you have two minds working upon the same material 
—and the results. In this case the ore that is cast into 
the crucible is of a definite and concrete kind, but when the 
ores are compounded of nothing less than as much of the 
Eternal Verities as man can envisage, the result is apt 
to be received with suspicion by those who have their own 
ideas on such subjects. It is not easy to put the Eternal 
Verities into a corked bottle. Nor is it altogether wise to 
make a book of one’s gropings through speculative theo¬ 
logy that have led to an apparent resting place. Some 
readers may be edified and helped, but the many will 
receive the confession with grave reproach, if not with 
active hostility. How hard it is for those who have 
accepted the precepts of a particular belief to sympathise 
with those who have not accepted them. Of Mr. Fielding’s 
sincere and deeply religious book. The Hearts of Men , 
the Spectator permitted itself to say: “ It is difficult to 
write coolly of such a repulsive cult as Mr. Fielding digni¬ 
fies by the name of religion; ” and another journal, also 
the organ of a denomination, spoke of the volume as " a 
book that cannot possibly be regarded as a serious contri¬ 
bution to religious thought.” 

We have been led to these remarks through finding in 
three books that have recently been published, chapters 
wherein the authors, pursuing the old quest, offer to the 
world their conclusions. The pilgrims are Mr. Birrell, 
Mr. Wells, and the late Mr. Max Muller: the books are 
called Miscellanies, Anticipations, and Last Essays. Mr. 
Birrell is the sage of the present moment; Mr. Wells of 
a hundred years hence; Mr. Max Muller of some thousands 
of years ago. Mr. Birrell has the.legal mind, plus humour, 


and a love of literature and good writing. He is one of 
the most attractive essayists of the day, and we would 
not have him changed. The essays in this volume are all 
stimulating, and whether he is writing on “ John Wesley ” 
or on “ What Happened at the Reformation,” there is not 
a dull page. But Mr. Birrell has the legal mind and the 
lawyer’s disinclination to say “ Yes, a spade is a spade 1 ” 
In the paper called “ Christian Evidences,” with which we 
are concerned just now, it is impossible to say that at 
any given place Mr. Birrell is speaking in his own person. 
No doubt he is playfully in earnest when he writes that 
the Christian religion is closely bound up with our ad¬ 
mirable Common Law, with our educational system, so 
admirably well-adapted (in the opinion of the rich) to 
make the poor contented with their lot; but Mr. Birrell 
would not dream of saying anything so naughty in his own 
person. Oh, no 1 He prefaces the statement with the 
remark that there are many well-credited citizens who 
would not scruple to say so. The paper is bright and 
buoyant. Its very irresponsibility belies any idea of 
irreverence. It is like the speech of a genial orator with 
a digestion so admirable, and a majority so unassailable, 
that the most profound subjects become merely a little 
more important than luncheon, and a little less important 
than dinner.' “ Prove the Gospel miracles,” cries this 
light-hearted pilgrim, “ and then you have simply got to 
believe in the whole cycle of Christian doctrine. You 
cannot help it. You may believe and tremble, as do the 
devils; or you may believe and rejoice, as do the saints. 
But believe you must.” 

Mr. Birrell prattles on prettily. “ It is now thought, 
and even felt, to be indelicate to drag dogmas down into 
the arena of strife,” but “ no man is going to be put off 
his faith in God on account of a Gadarene swine.” True. 
Then Mr. Birrell leads you to what he calls “ the starting- 
point in the race for faith,” fires the pistol, and while you 
are stumbling along the course he proceeds to announce 
a short cut in these words: 


You believe in Conscience, “ the aboriginal vicar of 
Christ, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its 
peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings; ” but Conscience 
not only makes cowards of us all, but theists of a good 
many. Whence came this love of justice “dwelling 
between the endless jar of right and wrong ” ? From 
believing in Conscience you come to believe in God. 
Believing in God, you chance one day to recognise in the 
reported words of Jesus the notes of Deity. Never man 
spoke like this Man. You believe Christ to be Divine. 
Believing Him to be Divine, it is impossible to believe 
that— 

Far hence He lies 
In the lone Syrian town, 

And on His grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down. 

No; He rose from the dead, not because to rise from the 
dead is a convincing thing to do, but because, being 
Divine, He could not do otherwise. Had He not risen, He 
would not have been God. Having risen, it seems to 
follow, as the night the day, that the Spirit of God should 
remain upon the earth God had visited, to work upon the 
hearts of men all down the ages. 


How simple! 

Mr. Wells is serious, if not very convincing, in the last 
chapter of his Anticipations, wherein he considers the 
faith and morals of the men of the New Republic ontj 
hundred years hence. Quite inevitably, he says, they will 
be religious men. They will believe in God, but they 
will presume to no possibility of knowledge “ of the real 
being of God.” , It will be a world without doubts, without} 
sentiment, without pity. Men will deal “ simply and logic¬ 
ally not only with the business of death, but with birth.” 
Everything will be reduced to one dull utilitarian level. 
The men of the New Republic will not indulge in any 
“ defective claptrap ” like “ that something, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness.” 
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It will be a world for the capable. 

And for the rest, those swarms of black, and brown, and 
dirty-white, and yellow people, who do not come into the 
new needs of efficiency ? Well, the world is a world, not 
a charitable institution, and I take it they will have to go. 
The whole tenor and meaning of the world, as I see it, is 
that they have to go. So far as they fail to develop sane, 
vigorous, and distinctive personalities for the great world 
of the future, it is their portion to die out and disappear. 
The world has a purpose greater than happiness ; our lives 
are to serve God's purpose, and that purpose aims not at 
man as an end, but works through him to greater issues. 

“ Our lives are to serve God’s purpose.” Well, the New 
Man who, according to Mr. Wells, “ will presume to no 
possibility of knowledge of the real being of God,” appears 
to have made up his mind as to what His purpose is 
pretty conclusively. In the history of the world it is 
curious how often the purpose and will of God has coin¬ 
cided with the purpose and the will of man. In that respect 
the New Man is much like the Old. Perhaps Mr. Wells 
will oblige us with the date when Present Man will cease 
to think that it is a better thing that the People of t he 
Abyss should “ go ” than that they should be succoured. 
Loving the Brotherhood may be a surer way of under¬ 
standing the will of God than Mr. Wells’s “spacious 
scheme” for the “elaboration of that future world state 
to which all things are pointing.” And it will be a long 
time before the millions whose place is something between 
the People of the Abyss and the Elect of the New Republic 
will cease to find meaning and consolation in the feeling 
expressed in Matthew Arnold’s well known lines : 

But at the end, to her pure soul 

All tie with all beside seem’d vain and cheap, 

And union before God the only care. 

Possibly Mr. Wells would also call that “defective clap¬ 
trap ! ” 

Mr. Max Muller looks before and after. The last article 
in his Last Essays is called " Is Man Immortal l "—“ a fitting 
farewell,” in his son's words, "to the world which he was 
always trying to instruct and improve.” For Mr. Max 
Muller's argument we must- refer our readers to the book. 
It is distinguished by patience, humility, and a wide sym¬ 
pathy. His happy belief was “that it will be with the 
soul hereafter as it has been here, and that the soul, after 
its earthly setting, will rise again, much as it. rose here.” 

We end by copying. out the conclusion of Mr. Max 
Muller’s question. It is one man's view, but it is the 
view of one who looked deep into the “ tangled mysteries of 
things,” and found his answer not in “ arrogant authority,” 
not in any special revelation to any race, but in the per¬ 
petual revelation that always has beer., always is, upspring- 
ing in the hearts of men. 

Our soul here may be said to have risen without any 
recollection of itself and of the circumstances of its 
former existence. It may not even recollect the 
circumstances of its first days on earth, but it lias within 
it the consciousness of its eternity, and the conception of 
a beginning is as impossible for it as that of an end, and 
if souls were to meet again hereafter as they met in 
this life, as they loved in this life, without knowing 
that they had met and loved before, would the 
next life be so very different from what this life has 
been here on earth—would it be so utterly intolerable 
and really not worth living ? Personally I must confess 
to one small weakness. I cannot help thinking that the 
souls towards whom we feel drawn in this life are the 
very souls whom we knew and loved in a former life, and 
that the souls who repel us here, we do not know why, are 
the souls that earned our disapproval, the souls from which 
we kept aloof, in a former life. But let that pass as what 
others have a perfect right to call it—a mere fancy. Only let 
us remember that if our love is the love of what is merely 
phenomenal, the love of the body, the kindness of the 


heart, the vigour and wisdom of the intellect, our love ia 
the love of changing and perishable things, and our soul 
may have to grope in vain among the shadows of the 
deaid. But if our love, under all its earthly aspects, was 
the love of the true soul, of what is immortal and divine in 
every man and woman, that love cannot die, but will find 
once more what seems beautiful, true, and lovable in 
worlds to come as in worlds that have passed. This ia 
very old wisdom, but we have forgotten it. Thousands of 
years ago an Indian sage, when parting from his wife, 
told her in plain words : “ We do not love the husband in 
the husband, nor the wife in the wife, nor the childreh in 
the children. What we love in them, what we truly love 
in everything, is the eternal Atman, the immortal self,” 
and, as we should add, the immortal God, for the 
immortal self and the immortal God must be one. 

These are days of freedom. We can choose the freedom 
that is weariness, or we can choose that service which is 
perfect freedom, going about our work, as Pater said of 
Leonardo da Vinci, like men “ upon some secret errand,” 
meeting the last event 

After the high Roman fashion, 

And make death proud to take us. 


Things Seen. 

With the Demonstrators. 

Eauct in the afternoon the streets that converge upoa 
the Park were expectant and anxious—expectant as re¬ 
gards the sightseers, anxious as regards the police inspec¬ 
tors: sallow men, quiet but watchful, who moved to and 
fro, murmuring instructions to subordinates. The atmos¬ 
phere was charged with excitement; the dwindling traffic 
gave to the streets an air of unusualness, and over all 
brooded the oppression of a sunless, Sunday winter after¬ 
noon in London. There was something of menace, too. 
For a mob is capable of anything, and this mob would 
number many thousands. 

I saw it first in Pall Mall, surging towards where 1 
stood, sombre, save for the gaudy banners bobbing and 
swaying above the heads. A mob in the aggregate may 
seem alarming, but the unit is trivial. No self-conscious 
man ever took part, in a procession without feeling ridicu¬ 
lous. Particularly' is this so with him who supports a 
banner pole. He has nothing to do but to hold the hairnet! 
aloft for the edification of the onlooker. And the on¬ 
looker at a demonstration is often critical, sometime® con¬ 
temptuous, and always amused. The staggering supporter 
of a banner that depicts, in garish colours, a scene from 
Scriptural history, or a melodramatic • warning to the* 
drunkard, may regard the smile of amusement from the 
club windows of Pall Mall or St. James’s Street with 
complacence, hut it must he hard for him to witness the 
smiles of his inactive fellow-demonstrators. The banner- 
holder must have something of the heroic in him. Thah 
I learned when I joined the deputation from the “ United 
Order of Total Abstinent Sons of the Phoenix.” and 
marched with them, under their banner, through the 
packed streets. Every face of the thousands of faces that 
lined the route wore its particular smile of amused 
superiority. They may all have been sympathisers with 
the demonstration, but unless you are actually demonstrat¬ 
ing you stand detached on a higher plane. The Court is 
watching the mumming of the Court servants. It was 
my first experience as a demonstrator, and though the 
Sons of the Phoenix began by replying to the witticisms of 
the crowd, by the time we reached Hyde Park fatigue had 
done its work, and tp the boy who, pointing to our banner 
(it was torn and in holes), cried: “ Hi! which of you was 
hungry when you came put?" they made no reply. - 

All sense of individuality had long left me. The aspect 
of life was entirely changed. The world, had "become a 
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mob that had no outskirts, with a few trees and a sky 
overhead. On either side it surged. There was nothing 
to be seen but faces, pinched, curious, and amused, and 
ahead the narrow way that was made for us to pass along. 
We moved forward automatically, without speech, and cer¬ 
tainly without enthusiasm. The only diversion was a 
hawker who suggested that I should buy a coloured picture 
called “ Let ’em All Come!” representing a belligerent 
lion trampling on the prostrate body of Mr. Kruger, and, 
concurrently, gnawing a Chinaman. This was one penny. 
With the other hand, for the same sum, the hawker offered 
me a rosette, with the remark that they were “ good old 
Buffer’s colours.” But ere I had time to refuse he was 
gone, like a ship in the night. On we marched, our ban¬ 
ners waving. Whither? Nobody quite knew, except tliat 
our destination was one of the six platforms. But we 
never found the platforms, for when we had surmounted 
the upland that overlooks the Serpentine we were con¬ 
fronted by a cordon of mounted policemen barring the 
road. The banners in front swayed, staggered, stopped, 
and we did likewise. Those behind closed up, and in a 
moment banner-holders, demonstrators, and onlookers were 
wedged together in a mighty swaying mass. We could 
not advance, we could not retire, but we could go side¬ 
ways ; and sideways we went, scattering like an army in a 
panic. Then followed what to a spectator newly 
come upon the scene must have been a strange 
phenomenon. High above tliat huge, leaderless mob 
waved the 1 banners, looking, in the gathering dark¬ 
ness, like the outstretched wings of great birds. They 
moved hither and thither, trying various trails tliat might) 
lead them to the platforms, and as they turned now to the 
right, now to the left, now doubling in their steps, the 
crowd followed, making wild rushes like silly sheep. That 
part of the park is crossed and recrossed by railings, and 
to see some thousands of people rise almost at the same 
moment, clamber over a railing, drop down the other side, 
run a few yards, and then return and repeat the operation 
—why, it made demonstrating quite worth the doing. 

The evening drew in, the mist began to rise, and still 
those banners waved aloft in their forlorn quest. I know not 
if any Sons of the Phoenix, any of the Foresters with axes 
in their hands, any of the active youths who carried money 
boxes labelled “ Memorial to General Buffer,” ever found 
the platforms. Thousands, like myself, certainly did not. 
Slowly the waving banners lost their power to beckon. 
An alternative, to go home, spread like Rumour, and soon 
the demonstrators were following one another to the roads. 
On the way I saw the one man who was not in a hurry. 
He was leaning against a lamp-post, and as the demon¬ 
strators streamed past him, he kept repeating, in a genial 
voice, “ God bless you all! ” He was not quite sober. 


Favourite Books of 1901. 

Some Readers. 

In accordance with our custom, we sent last week to a 
number of well-known men and women a request that they 
would name the two books which, during the past year, 
they have read with most interest and pleasure. A large 
number of replies have already been received, some of 
which we print below. 

The Bishop of London. 

Rigg's Anselm of Canterbury. 

Bishop’s The Yangtze I 'alley and Beyond. 


The Lord Mayor. 

The History of Sir Iiirhard Calmady. 
The Life if Lord Burn’ll of Killoiren. 


Lord Glenesk. 

Kipling’s Kim. 

Bagot’s Casting of Nets. 

Sir Charles Dilke. 

In past years it has happened that I have been able 
to name two books that have “ pleased and 
interested ” me, by calling in the foreigners. This 
time the only book I wish to name is English. The 
non-American parts of The Nan la Id,-a had hitherto 
lived for me as the writing which brought back 
India. Kim has the same charm and power, and 
involves a wider pageant. 


Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

During the past year my reading (until the appear¬ 
ance of Mr. George Meredith's splendid volume of 
poems, and Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Poems of the Past 
and the Present) has been confined almost entirely 
to books on natural science—books which, as I get 
older, have a growing interest for me; so I have 
no opinion whatever to offer as to which books in 
pure literature published in 1901 are the most de¬ 
serving of praise. I have, however, read two stories 
with very great interest and pleasure—John Oliver 
Hobbes's brilliant novel A Serious Wooing, and a 
lovely little Irish story called The Wooing of Sheila,, 
by Grace Rhys—a writer whose name, I think, is 
almost unknown. At present I have not been able 
to take up either of the two books which seem to 

, have attracted the most attention during the year— 
Lucas Malet’s Sir Richard Calmady ; Mr. Hall 
Caine’s Eternal City. 

Sir Douglas Straight. 

Lord Russell of Killowen’s Biography. 

Sir Richard Calmady. 

Archdeacon Sinclair. 

Bernard Holland’s Imjierium et I.ihertas. 

Reginald Blomfield’s Short History of Renaissance 
Architecture in England. 

Professor Skeat. 

My business is to explore old authors; and for this 
particular purpose new books afford small help. 


Mr. Arthur W. Pinero. 

George S. Layard’s Life of Mrs, T.gnn Linton. 

R. Barry O’Brien's Life of Lord Russell of Killoiren. 


Mr. Herbert Beerbohm-Tree. 

I must confess that I have not had leisure to read 
any new book during the present year. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

Of recent English books those which seem to have 
interested me most are:—Mr. Hardy’s Poems of 
the Past and of the Present, and Mr. Wells’s 
Anticijiations. 

Mr. F. J. Furnivall. 

I hardly ever get time to read a new book. Of the 
very few I have read, I think highest of G. M. 
Trevelyan's England in the Age of Wgcliffe, second 
edition, 1901, and Professor G. C. Macaulay’s 
edition of Gower’s Vox Clamantis: ■ but Boas’s 
edition of Kyd’a Works is a first-rate bit of work. 
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Dr. Richard Garnet. 

Letters of John Richard Green. 

Bernard Holland’s Imperium et Libertas. 

Mr. R. Whiteing. 

Sorry to say I have read but little during the period, 
and little of that of moment, with one or two excep¬ 
tions it would be unfair to name. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison. 

The Dictionary of National Biography. Three vols. 

Supplementary edition. 

Maurice Hewlett’s The New Canterbury Tales. 

Mr. Oscar Browning. 

Rudyard Kipling’s Kim. 

Byron's Letters. New edition. 

Mr. Augustus Jessop. 

Frank T. Bullen’s A Sack of Sharings. 

Letters of John R. Green. 

Dr. Joseph Parker. 

In fiction : The Master Christian and 
The Eternal City. 


volume of Chambers' Cyclopedia of English Litera¬ 
ture. I was very much interested in Sir Richard 
Calmady, but it can scarcely be called a pleasing 
book. 

Mr. Sidney Webb. 

H. G. Wells’s Anticipations. 

Dr. A. Rabagliati’s Aphorisms, Definitions, Reflections, 
and Paradoxes. 


Mr. F. C. Burnand. 

Difficult to make a summary of year’s books, and to 
select. Mr. Jacobs’s Many Cargoes has pleased 
me most, as far as I can recollect; but interested 
me—well, The Life of Sir Charles Russell, i.e., len d 
Killowen, without doubt. 


Mrs. Craigie. 

Thomas Hardy’s Poems. 

"Viscount St. Gyres’ Tranqois de Fcnelon. 

Frank Norris’s The Octopus. 

“ Lucas Malet.” 

Rudyard Kipling's Kim, and 

Herbert Trench's Deridre Wed and other Poems. 


The Revd. Father Ignatius 

Has not liked any of the new books this year (he 
has read), but he admired some very grand passages 
in Mr. Hall Caine’s Eternal City. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn. 

Sir Richard Calmady and The Shadowy If aters (if that 
comes in). Perhaps Kim should figure; but it was 
less novel, less of an addition. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon. 

George Santayana’s Poetry and Religion. 

T. S. Moore's Aphrodite Against Artemis. 

Mr. Arthur Symons. 

W. B. Yeats's The Shadowy Waters. 

George Moore’s Sister Teresa. 

Mr. Wm. M. Rossetti. 

W. J. Stillman's Autobiography of a Journalist. 

Lord Rosebery's Napoleon : the Ixist Phase. 

“ Ian Maclaren.” 

Kim, and Gore’s Body of Christ. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

Binyon’s Odes, because of the poem in it about 
Tristram and Iseult, which seems to me perhaps the 
most noble and pathetic love poem on an old 
theme written in my time; and Sturge Moore’s 
Aphrodite Against Artemis, which is powerful, with 
a beautful constrained passion. I have read only 
one other book published during the year, but 
cannot think, from what I hear, that had I read 
many I would have thought otherwise. 

Mr H. C. Beeching. 

Dr. Moberly’s Atonement and Personality. 

Mr. Kipling’s Kim. 


Miss Katherine Tynan. 

I read very few new books in 1901, but two in which 
I was much interested occur to me at the moment. 
They are Miss Julia Crotty’s The Lost Land and Mr. 
Barry O'Brien’s Life of Lord Russell of Killowen. 


Miss M. E. Braddon. 

For novels in 1901, of which I read very few, I would 
name Arthur Morrison's Cunning Murrell and Max¬ 
well Gray's Four-1 wared Clover. 


“ Rita.” 

Anonymous’s Shams, and 
Hall Caine’s The Eternal City. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 

Andrew Lang's The Mystery of Mary Stuart. 

A. E. W. Mason’s Clementina. 

Mr. H. G. Wells. 

I know not which two of these three : 

W. E. Henley’s Hawthorn and Larender. 

G. Archdall Reid's Alcoholism. 

G. B. Shaw’s Three Plays for Puritans. 

Mr. C. F. Keary. 

G. Gissing’s Our Friend the Charlatan. 

Mrs. Clifford's A Woman Alone. 

“ Benjamin Swift.” 

Alfred Hodder’s The Adversaries of the Sceptic. 
Komensky’s Labyrinth of the World. Liitzow’s Trans¬ 
lation. 


Mr. Bernard Capes. 

Of the few I have read, decidedly Lord St. Cyres’ 
Fenelon and Mr. Henley’s Hawthorn and Lavender. 


Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 

I think the two books which have most pleased and 
interested me during the year are Kim and the first 


Mr. Max Pemberton. 


Tales from Tolstoi. 

W. W. Jacobs's Light Freights 
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Dr. J. Clifford. 

Adolf Harnack’s What is Christianiti 1 ' 

.James Moflatt's The Historical Xew Testament. 


Mr. F. Bullen. 

With much regret and some shame-facedness I confess 
that I haven't read any new books this year except 
Kim, in which I took the very keenest possible de¬ 
light. I did try to read two or three of the much 
advertised and tremendously successful (in a 
financial way) books of recent publication, but 
found them such unutterable twaddle that I gave 
them up, and fell back on Dickens and Thackeray, 
as usual. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas. 

Mr. Hardy’s Poems of the Past anti Present. 

Dictionary of Xational Jlioyrajdiy. Supplement. 


Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry. 

Sir Edward Malet’s Shifting Scenes. 
Dean Hole’s Then anil AW. 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter. 

H by the two best books of the year you mean by 
new authors, then I name (1) George Douglas’s 
The House With the Green Shutters ; (2) Lady 
Ucbester’s Lady Sarah Isnno.c. If by authors of 
established reputation, (1) Lucas Malet’s Sir 
Richard Calmady ; (2) Dr. Gardiner’s History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1654-56. 


Mr. Geo. |t. Sims. 

The House With the Green Shutters. 
Despair’s Last Journey. 


Mr. Coulson Kernahan. 

In poetry: Mr. Henley’s Hawthorn and La render. 
In fiction : Mr. Shan Bullock’s Irish Pastorals. 


Mr. Robert Blatchford. 

R. B. Suthers’ A Man, a Woman, and a Day. 
George Haw’s To-day's Work. 


Mr. Max Beerbohm. 

If in 1901 the firstlings of only two among my personal 
friends had been shown to the public, I should be 
yielding as gladly as anyone else to your annual 
temptation. But this has been a uanderjahr for 
my personal friends, in that no fewer than six of 
them have “ commenced author.” The pleasure 
of awarding two wreaths is not so keen as the pain 
of inflicting four wounds. So you will excuse me. 

Mr. Arthur Waugh. 

Professor Courthope’s Life in Poetry, Law in Taste. 

Andrew Lang’s Alfred Tennyson. 

Mr. Clarence Ro 0 . 

H. G. Wells’s Anticipations. 

Frank Norris's The Octopus. 


The Tedium of Irreverence. 

When we were fifteen how good the Ingoldsby Legends 
were!—the last word in broad fun, in rounded expletive 
(this side profanity), in high spirits, in genial mockery. 
We remember posing a clerical master, who pointed out 
their unsuitability for Sunday afternoon reading, by re¬ 
marking innocently that a clergyman had written them— 
a challenge he preferred pot to take up ; and we read on 
unhindered. 

But now? It would be a very dull Sunday that would 
drive Ingoldsby into our hands, and we have discovered 
that they do not bear the maturer scrutiny. The fact is, 
Barham is not good enough. As one grows older one 
requires some penetration of the surface even from a comic 
rhymester, and Barham effects none. He remains outside 
everything with a persistence probably unequalled by any 
writer who has stood equally the test of time. And that 
Barham has stood the test of time, for sixty years at any 
rate, is proved by this edition in Mr. Grant Richards’s 
World’s Classics—a popularity genuine enough in its way, 
and to be accounted for by the fact that schoolboys read 
books, and that many men remain schoolboys. 

The chief point in the indictment of Barham is his 
want of reverence. A man must have reverence for some¬ 
thing, or he becomes a bore; and we cannot find what it 
is that Barham thought lovely and of good report. A 
whole long book of irreverent japes can be the most tiring 
thing in literature. Barham was the first of the “ funny 
men,” in the sense in which Arnold used the term, when 
he spoke of the funny man as being America’s “ national 
calamity.” His treatment of death—in “ The Knight and 
the Lady,” for example, and “ The Lay of St. Gengulphus” 
—makes him the ancestor of Max Adeler and Mark Twain, 
and all the other comic writers to whom death has equally 
been a joke. When one is at school, and immortal, death 
can be treated thus and excite no resentment. But after 
a while, when one has met death—when one has begun to 
die—one recoils from this kind of levity. Barham is 
full of it. 

His treatment of other people’s religion is equally 
jocular and flippant. To be a Roman Catholic was 
to Barham, the Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, as it had 
been to Southey, the Quarterly reviewer and Churchman, 
some years before, the height of ludicrousness. A 
Roman Catholic is always fair game; while to Bar¬ 
ham such amusing small fry as Quakers and Methodists 
existed, of course, only to be pilloried. To group Southey 
with Barham as wanting altogether in reverence would be 
absurd ; Southey had a mind capable of nobility. But in 
this matter of ridiculing Rome he had certainly set a 
fashion which Barham afterwards extended more humor¬ 
ously. Personally we do not mind in the least; religions, 
if they are worth anything, can take care of themselves. 
The only point which we wish to make is that Barham’s 
want of reverence becomes wearisome. Reverence is 
necessary. 

Another verity which these Legends illustrate is the 
value of form. For a while a man may throw the reins 
on Pegasus's neck, but he must not do it too often. Bar¬ 
ham’s irregular metres and hand-to-mouth rhyming scheme 
are immoderately tiring after a while. We long for severe 
limits and obedience to some law. But irreverence and 
lawlessness are natural - companions. Not but that an 
occasional exercise in happy-go-lucky verse is unamusing: 
it is the continual repetition that wears one’s nerves. Bar¬ 
ham did not stop at looseness of form; he went on to 
looseness of narrative. Such a digression as this, for 
example (which in the present edition is erroneously 
printed), simply makes one’s head ache : • 

All Prcux Chevaliers, in friendly,.rivalry 

Who should best bring back the glory of Chi-valry.— 
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—(Pray be so good, for the sake of my song, 

To pronounce here the ante-penultiinrate long; 

Or some hyper-critic will certainly cry, 

“ The word ‘ Chivalry ’ is but a rhyme to the eye.” 

And I own it is clear A fastidious ear 
Will be, more or less, always annoy’d with you when you in- 
-sert any rhyme that’s not perfectly genuine. 

As to pleasing the “ eye,” ’Tten’t worth while to try, 
Since Moore and Tom Campbell themselves admit 
“ Spinach 

Is perfectly antiphonetic to Greenwich.’’)— 

We can be amused by such asides once, but wheti re¬ 
peated continually they aro (after the teens) past bearing. 

But we must be fair. Granting his lawlessness of form 
and his want of reverence, Barham did some very clever 
and adroit things, and some impressive things, too. If 
we had to pick out one of these Legends as best of all, 
we should, we think, point to “ The Execution ” ; for there 
Barham’s most successful exercise in serious interlude ia 
to be found, allied to his usual high spirits and comic 
resource. The whole is a very successful piece of grotesque 
art. As a sustained humorous effort, uninjured, as are 
too many of the Legends, by discursiveness and topical 
allusion, we should name “ The Jackdaw of Rlieitns ” as 
perhaps the best; and popular opinion, we fancy, woul4 
be with us. In another vein “ The Truants ” is very 
happy, and it shows its author as a wit to better advantage 
than do the usual quips of his pen. In sustained 
gruesomeness, done lightly, “ Hamilton Tighe ” would he 
hard to beat, and the conclusion of it has a certain quality 
of eeriness comparable to the dark horrors of Admiral 
Guinea, and Old Pew's grim memory in Treasure Island. 
Barham never, in pure narrative, did anything better than 
these lines: 

There's an old Yellow Admiral 'living at Bath, 

As grey as a 'badger, as thin as a lath ; 

And bis very queer eyes have such very queer leers, 
They seem to be trying to peep at his ears. 

That old Yellow Admiral goes to the Rooms, 

And he plays long whist, but he frets and he fumes, 
For all his Knaves stand upside down, 

And the Jack of Clubs does nothing but frown: 

And the Kings, and the Aces, and all .the best trumps 
Got into the hands of the other old frumps; 

While, close to his partner, a man he sees 
Counting the tricks with his head on his knees. 

In Ratcliffe Highway there’s an old marine store, 

And a great black doll hangs out of the door ; 

There are rusty locks, and dusty bags, 

And musty phials, and fusty rags, 

And a lusty old woman, call’d Thirsty Nan, 

And her crusty old husband’s a Hairy-faced man! 

That Hairy-faced man is sallow and wan. 

And his great thick pigtail is wither’d and gone ; 

And he cries, ‘‘Take away that lubberly ohap 
That sits there and grins with his head in his lap! ” 
And the neighbours say, as they see him look sick, 

“ What a rum old covey is Hairy-faced Dick ! ”■ 

That Admiral, Lady, and Hairy-faced man 

May say what they please, and may do what they can; 

But one thing seems remarkably clear,— 

They may die to-morrow, or live till next year,— 

But wherever they live, or whenever they die, 

They’ll never get quit of young Hamilton Tighe! 

As an absolute master of rhyme Barham’s place is 
unique. No one has beaten him there, although Calver- 
ley, for instance, is cleaner in workmanship. This is most 
happy: 

Madge Gray was picking The breast of a chicken, 
Her coal-black eye, with its glance so sly, 

Was fix’d on Rob Gilpin himself, sitting by 

With his heart full of love, and his mouth full of pie ; 


Grouse pie, with bare In the middle, is fare 
Which, duly concocted with science and care, 

Doctor Kitchener says, is beyond all compare ; 

And a tenderer leveret Robin had never ate; 

So, in after times, oft he wae. wont to asseverate. 

The easiest prose could not arrange the incidents better 
or express them more clearly. Here is another example 
of dexterous rhyming: 

In vain did St. Dunstan exclaim, “ Fade retro 
Stroiu/beerum! — discede. a Lay-fratre Petrol’ —- 
Queer Latin, you'll say, That prefix of ‘ Lay, 

And Htronybeerum! —I own they’d have called me a 
blockhead if 

At school I had ventured to use such a YocaLve. 

But, master of his instrument as he always was, and 
amusing as he often is, Barham’s day is over as far as we 
are concerned. His reign was absolute at school, but he 
carries no authority into our later years. For a man to 
do that he must think that something is worth being 
serious about. 

One very useful, or, at any rate, entertaining, end winch 
the Ingoldsby Legends might be made to serve is to supply 
the basis for an elaborate structure of annotation, which, 
when completed, would approach to something like a social 
history of the London of the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century. Barham is packed with allusions to 
public men, institutions, customs, slang, and so forth, 
many of which are now recondite. How many readers, foif 
example, know (to choose instances at random from these 
pages) the books called Fleta and Bracton, which the 
Squire of Tappington was reading (on page 47)1 Who 
knows how Mr. Greenacre served Mrs. Brown (page 70) 1 
Or who were Alderman Curtis and Alderman Brown (page 
75)1 Or where Mr. Ainsworth describes a storm (page 
125)1 Or why Payne Collier would read “swilling” for 
“swelling” (page 173)1 Or who was the Mr. Levi that 
jumped off the Monument (page 251)1 Almost every page 
offers a similar problem. The book, of course, is not worth 
this annotation ; but (if undertaken) the result ought to be 
informing, quaint, and readable. 


Pegasus at Tattersall’s. 

The Laureate was absent. He had, it appears, entertained 
a wish to buy the horse by private treaty, and with that 
purpose met Mr. Tattersall in a confidential interview. But 
what happened there had permanently damped his ardour. 
The oharacter of Pegasus, it seemed^ was too unsound. 
Mr. Austin required a cob invariably quiet to ride or 
drive, and Pegasus, it could not be denied, has now' and 
again kicked over the traces. 

However, the illustrious official passed from Mr. Tatter- 
sail’s office to the stable to view the animal. “ Lor! ” said 
one of the grooms afterwards, “you’d think as what he’d 
never seen a norse before.” “ Is that Peg. 1 ” he says. “ In 
course it is,” says the governor. “Amazing,” says the 
gent; “ why, I’d no idea he was like that. This clearly 
ain’t the mount for me,” he says, and off he goes. 

From the same groom came information concerning the 
visit paid to Pegasus in his stall by Mr. Swinburne. “ Yes,” 
said he, “ there was another gent; a thin one with a red 
beard. He seemed to have know'ed the horse before : spoke 
about the rides he’d once had on him, and such like, though 
why his riding days should be over I can’t see. But he 
spoke as if they were. And the ’orse seemed pleased to 
see him to& ; whinnied when he stroked him, and behaved 
pretty-like.” 

Pegasus was also said to have taken a piece of sugar 
from Mr. Austin Dobson’s hand. 

The animal was led into the hall by Mr. William Archer, 
who, though he seemed familiar with its character, was not 
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wholly at his ease; and, after narrowly escaping an un¬ 
expected frolic with its heels, relinquished the halter to a 
groom, with apparent relief. 

Mr. Tattersall opened proceedings by stating, to the 
dismay of some of the company, that a reserve (which he 
did not specify) was placed upon Pegasus. He then 
called upon Mr. Edmund Gosse to dilate upon the extra¬ 
ordinary virtues of the animal. Mr. Gosso complied with 
his customary readiness. Climbing to the rostrum, he 
pulled from his pocket a paper, which contained, he said, 
a few quatrains written for the occasion, in the manner of 
FitzGerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam, and these, he 
added, he proposed to read. Doubtless he would have 
done so if a voice, which some persons present affected to 
recognize as that of Mr. Churton Collins, had not called 
out, “ Cut the cackle and come to the ’osses.” 

Mr. Gosse’s place was taken by Mr. Watts-Dunton, who, 
profiting by Mr. Gosse’s discomfiture, wisely made no men¬ 
tion of the sonnet sequence which was in his inside pocket, 
but plunged at once into a disquisition on the nature of 
the animal, which was only brought to a conclusion by a 
cry: “Here, that'll do: this is an auction-room ; this ain’t 
a blooming Athenaeum. Besides,’’ added the speaker, as 
an afterthought, “the ’orse is listening.” 

The sale then began. 

The first bid was five shillings, from a gentleman who 
announced himself to be the editor of The Thrush, and who, 
on finding that the horse was not at once knocked down 
to him, left the building. “The thrush?” said Mr. Yeats, 
“ phwhat’s that? I thought it was a throat disease.” “ So it 
is,” said Mr. Herbert Paul. 

Mr. John Lane then offered a pound. He seemed sur¬ 
prised when the sum was immediately doubled by another 
speculator; and he did not bid any more. 

Mr. Robert Bridges at this point stopped the sale for a 
moment to ask a few questions. “Can it,” he wished to 
know, “ perform the feats of the Haute Ernie 1 ” Mr. Tatter¬ 
sall had no information. “ I mean,” Mr. Bridges con¬ 
tinued, “ can it step to music, waltz, polk, change feet, 
or kneel, at the word of command.” Mr. Tattersall said 
he hoped not. “Then,” replied Mr. Bridges, “this is 
clearly no place for me” and he left the hall. With him 
went Mr. Binyon. 

Among those who were present, but did not bid, was 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. “ I just dropped in,” 
he explained, “ to look at his Occ.s.” 

Mr. Stephen Phillips also did not bid. He said ho had 
lost his heart to a cab horse which took him to His 
Majesty’s Theatre one day last, year, and he wanted none 
other. “ Besides,” ho added, “ if I ever did buy a hack I 
am pledged to one with five feet which I Raw at the World’s 
Fair—a wonderful creature.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling was not present, but Mr. A. P. 
Watt was, and bid in his name. The fact that he was 
bidding also for other clients did not seem in the least to 
embarrass him. After a certain figure had been reached 
Mr. Watt shut up his note-l>ook and left. “Ah weel,” he 
said, “ Pegasus or no Pegasus, ma clients will pay their 
wav. And all things conseedered, it does na displease me 
that Mr. Kipling should be kept from poetry.” 

The reserve was never reached. The highest bid was 
made by the representative of the Daily Mail, who, profit¬ 
ing bv the advanced John Bullism of the moment, pro¬ 
posed to boil the animal down into a brand of patriotic 
beef-tea. 


Correspondence. 

“ Linesman.” 

Sir,—I observe from a London daily newspaper that, 
this contributor ' to Blackwood is, in their opinion, one 
of our officers in the Transvaal. Poetry is not usually a 
military gift, and no one but a poet, and a very strong 
one, could have given us the mystery of the midnight veldt 
as " Linesman ” did in the wonderful opening of his Novem¬ 
ber article. 

I have before me now an article in the same magazine 
tor October, 1898, by Mr. Kipling, and signed by him, in 
which an Indian midnight is described as follows: 

Over our heads burned the wonderful Indian stars, 
which are not all pricked in one plane, but, preserving an 
orderly perspective, draw the eye through the velvet dark¬ 
ness of the void up to the barred doors of heaven itself. 
The earth was a grey shadow, more unreal than the sky. 
Wo could hear her breathing lightly in the pauses between 
the howling of the jackals, the movement of the wind in 
the tamarisks, and the fitful mutter of musketry fire leagues 
away to the left. A native woman from some unseen hut 
began to sing, the mail train thundered past on its way to 
Delhi, and a roosting crow cawed drowsily. Then there 
was a belt-loosening silence about the fires, and the even 
breathing of the crowded earth took up the story. 

Here we have the same unique roll in the marching sen¬ 
tries as of muffled drums, the same gigantic grasp of weird 
detail. It is difficult to believe that they are not sister 
Nocturnes from one mighty brush. 

I am not a pro-Boer, but if “ Linesman ” be not Rudyard 
Kipling I am a Dutchman.—Yours, 4c., 

R. W. Macgown. 


A School for Novelists. 

Sir, —Last week-end I perused a novel entitled The 
Canker-worm, by G. Manville Fenn, the foundation of the 
whole plot arising from a young schoolgirl of sixteen 
eloping in a carriage one night with the “ villain ” of the 
piece. They ride along until the following day, when, 
passing a village church, they get married, the villaiu 
signing the register under a false name. The novelist does 
not state whether the marriage was by banns, licence, or 
special licence, nor does he give any information to the 
reader as to his method of persuading the parson to go 
through the marriage service. Novelists are supposed to 
have some licence, but I was not aware it included a mar¬ 
riage licence. But more follows. The villain, as is usu il, 
tires of her; her friends examine the register, find out the 
real name of the man (the girl herself only knew his 
assumed name), and it is then taken as a fact that the 
marriage was void, not because they got married so easily, 
but because the man was married in an assumed name. 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn surely has some acquaintance with 
a limb of the law—maybe some briefless barrister—who 
might put him right on the elementary principles of law. 

There are plenty of lawyers and doctors with little or 
nothing to do; they might form a school for novelists who 
do not wish to be entirely ignorant on questions of law 
and medicine. 

By the wav, I came across a novel. Ivy Cardew, by 
a lady writer. The hero was charged with changing 
a cheque from £300 to £3,000 by simplving adding a 
“ 0.” What about the body of the cheque? The words 
“ three hundred ” won’t change to “ three thousand ” by 
the simple addition of an " 0.” That novelist evidently 
doesn’t believe in cheques, but keeps all her money in a 
cupboard at home.—Faithfully yours, 

Manchester, J. Harvet Simpbor, 
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Thomas Chaucer. 

Sir, —A short passage in “G. E. C.’s” Complete Peerage 
runs thus, at Vol. 7, page 36 : “ Alice . . . d. and h. of 

Thomas Chaucer of Eweline, Oxon [s. of Geoffrey Chauoer, 
the Poet], etc.” The text thus enclosed in brackets is 
deleted in the British Museum copy, and a few words 
written in the margin to supply the blank thus simulated 
to the effect that the said Thomas was Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

Now I take it that the relationship thus postulated is 
beyond doubt, and to avoid prolixity I will define these 
three points of contact: 

(1) Thomas succeeded Geoffrey as forester at Petlierton, 
Somersetshire. 

(2) Thomas paid rent for a tenement at Westminster, 
in succession to Geoffrey, who had acquired a long lease 
thereof shortly before his decease. It was occupied as a 
residence, most convenient for a member of Parliament, 
during session, before the era of clubland. 

(3) Thomas executed a document with the seal of 
Geoffrey after decease of the poet. 

These points are definite; but it is pretty certain that 
Geoffrey was husband to the mother of Thomas ; also, 
Geoffrey was engaged in the household of Lionel Plantar 
genet when very young, and Thomas was squire to John 
O’Gaunt, the brother of Prince Lionel, in more mature age. 
It is generally understood that books are not to be muti¬ 
lated by readers at the British Museum, and to tamper 
with an author’s expressed statement seems to be a literary 
outrage.—I am, &c., 

A Reader. 


Our W eekly Competition. 

Result of No. 115 (New Series). 

List week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best Christman Carol 
not exceeding twenty lint* in length. We award the prize to Mr. C. H. 
Bowman, Guteshead-on-Tync, for the following:— 

1 . 

Night is passing into day: 

Haul the Little Child alway! 

See Him in the cowshed born; 

Dusk is melting into mom. 

Wilke all people, wake to sing 
Carols to our cradled King. 


O God, this happy thrioe-ble«’d mom. 

When One, with hope for all, was born. 

Help bnem who leel no new love glow, 

Nor wider sense of kindred know. 

And help us each who Christward strives, 

Though dying not ror others’ lives, 

From lifeless dreams of self to wake, 

And live, at least, for others’ sake. 

And they who mourn an empty ohair, 

Make them, O Lord, Thy special care; 

For was not. once their grief Thine own. 

In Heaven itself, an empty throne? 

And grant one cause for which He died, 

No longer may be set aside; 

For warring hosts His words forget, 

And peace on earth,” Lord, tarries yet. 

And this '* Goodwill ” that warms the heart, 

Oh. may it nut with might depart; 

But may we still Love's law' obey, 

As every day were Christmas Day. 

[P. H. L., Broadatairs.] 


Cold was the night when Jesus came to Bethlehem; 

Cold was tlie shed that received the little Child; 

But His warm and loving heart did a radiant glow impart. 

And with joy to greet her Baby, the Maiden, fair and mild. 
Blessed Mary, smiled. 

Hail, Jesu! 

Dark was the night when Jesus came to Bethlehem ; 

Dark was the world that received the Living Liglit; 

But forth there sprang a Star for the nations near and lar. 

When the angel choir descended from the Heavenly City brigh: 
In the shepherd's sight. 

Hail, Jesu 1 


Blest was the night, when Jesus came to Bethlehem; 

Blest was the hour which opened heaven’s doorl 
For that lovely Infant Son with our Father, God, is One. 

It was very God incarnate whom the Virgin-Mother bore. 
Praise Him evermore! 

Hail, Jesu I 

fF. C., Worthing. 1 


Christ is born! Oh. Earth, rejoice 1 
Though in manger He must lay. 

Carol loud with happy voice, 

" Jesus Christ is torn to-day 1 ” 

Many babes are born as poor, 

Out in all the wintry oold, 

On the bleak and cruel moor— 

Yet are in the Father’s fold. 

"Peace on earth; Goodwill ’mong men!” 

Hark, the angels’ mystic song 1 
In our hearts rejoice, and then 
Carol blithe the hope® along 1 

Peace on earth—how like to war!— 

Kind Goodwill is killed by greed. 

Love for others lives no more: 

We must 1111 our own great need! 


2 . 

Crowded is the inn, they cry, 

“ Joseph’s son without must lie." 
Mary-Mother, ever blest, 

Smiie upon th’ unhonoured Guest 


Jesus! oh. anew be bom! 

Deaf is all the world—and blind; 

Come again this Christmas morn. 

Come'—and make us good and kindl 

fW. S. R., BUckheath.] 


X 

Angels soothe Him with your •on.’. 

Cuttle be His courtier-throng; 

•Sinless, ve are lit to eland 
’Neath the tlirone-shed, by His hand 

4 . 

Men, whose sin He would outblot. 

Ye alone receive Him not 
Ah 1 men still refuse with scorn 
Jesus, son of Mary born! 

fC H. B., Gateshead. 1 


Other Carols are as follow:— 

Sing high the Babe, sing low. 

Whom Mary. Mother and Maid, 

Held to her bosom, unafraid, 

In Bethlehem, long ago. 

” Babe, more white than the drifted snow, 

Nurture of all that live! 

Take, dear heart, of the food I give— 

Take it, and feed me so! ” 

Sing high the Babe, sing low, 

Whom Mary, peerless Maid, 

Held in her soft arms, warmly laid 
Where never a wind might blow. 

** Heart’s delight, be it shine or snow, 

Solace of all that weep ! 

Nestle Thee close in mine arms to sleep, 

Jesu, and bless me so! ” 

fM. A. W , London, W.] 


1 . 

Good gentlemen, and ladies fair, 

Now put. by all repining, 

Peuce and goodwill are in the air, 

The Christmas stars are shining J 

Let us weave around t he blaze, stories of the byegone days! 
I/et us raise the wassail high to the sound of minstrelsy! 

2 . 

Noel, Noel, is here again. 

The bells are all a ringing. 

In city street, in lonely lane. 

We hear young voices singing; 

Singing very sweet and low, carols of tine long ago, 

Carols that as incense rise to the silence of the skies 


3. 

Seek mistletoe and holly bright, 

And turn your rooms to bowers t 
You men and maids shall foot it light. 

And gitis shall fall in showers! 

Let the loving: cup go round! Lot your halls with mirth rewound I 
Let all enmities decrease 1 Christmas brings goodwill and peace 1 

fF. B. D., Torquay.] 


Twenty-five other Carols received. 


Competition No. 116 (New Series). 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best original Ghost S* 
Not to exceed 600 word*. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


MAURUS JOKAI’S NEW NOVEL.—Third Edition. Now Ready. 

HALIL THE PEDLAR 

(THE WHITE ROSE), 6s. 

By MAURUS JOKAI. Authorised Edition. 

Translated hy R. NISBET BAIN. 

WITH A RECENT PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT OF DR. JOKAI. 

Author of “ Blaok Diamonds," “The Poor Plutocrats," “ The Green Book," Ac. 

FIRST REVIEW. 

“The story is one of great interest. The various scenes are treated in Jdkai's 
most picturesque style, and arc related with great vividness and go."— Aberdeen 

Free Pres*. - 

Translated from the Russian by R. NISBET BAIN. 

THIRD EDITION. 

TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 

WITH A BIOGRAPHY OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 

(The first of its hind in English.) 

WITH A PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT OF TOLSTOI. B». 

“The genius of the man, his originality, his intense humaneness, can be 
traced on every page. . . This fascinating book enables readers to form an esti¬ 
mate of what may be called the popular side of this groat writer’s genius."— 
Westminster Re vie ir. — — 

From the French of RENE BAZIN. 

AUTUMN GLORY. 

Translated by Mrs. ELLEN WAUGH. 6s. 

WITH A SPECIALLY ENGRAYED PORTRAIT OF RENE BAZIN. 

“ As simple a story as ever was put into a book, but he tells it like a literary 
artist. 

The dominating tragedy of the story is the drifting away from the land by 
the younger generation."— Literature. 


THE LIFE TRAGEDY OF A MONARCH . 


THE 

ROMANCE OF KINC LUDWiC il. OF BAVARIA 
AND HIS FAIRY PALACES. 


By FRANCES GERARD. 6s. 

Author of “Wagner," “Bayreuth," and “The Festival Plays," Ac. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

“His story is one that the world has real reason to read. Ludwig was a 
handsome, fascinating man, who at one time charmed all ."—Pull Mall Gazette # 

Issued by Subscription. NOW READY. 

DIARINE, and Other Poems. 

By THE HON. KATHERINE VEREKER. 

Silk cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

The annals of the Celtic race teem with incidents worthy of the garb of poetry. 
The theme of “Dairine” gives full opportunity for poetic imagination and 
originality of treatment. -— 

Issued by Subscription. NOW READY . 

LETTERS OF LADY HESKETH 

To the Rev. JOHN JOHNSON, LL.D , concerning; their Kinsman. 


WILLIAM COWPER THE POET. 

Including Portraits of Cowper, by Romney; Cowper's Mother’s Picture, by 
Heine; Cowper's House at Dereham, «&c., ifcc. 

Edited by CATHARINE BODHAM JOHNSON. . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; half-roxburgli, 6s. 6d. Postage 6d. 

London; JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


OLIPNANTS NEW BOOKS. 

NEWMAN : AN APPRECIATION. 

By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. With the choicest 
Passages of his writings, Selected and arranged, and an 
Appendix containing Letters not hitherto published, ono of 
them being in facsimile. Art linon, gilt top, prico 3s. 6d. 

CONSTANTINOPLE and its problems. 

Its Peoples, Customs, Religions, and Progress. By HENRY 
OTIS DWIGHT. With numerous Illustrations. Price 6s. 


THE LORE 


HENRY 

DRUMMOND. 


OR THE INTELLECT OF CHINA. 

In Five Parts: Aivrs and Sciences, 
ftC ft A Til AY ■ Literature, Philosophy and 
U l Url I fin I ■ Religion, Education, Histohy. 

By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., Author of “ A Cycle of 
Cathay,” etc. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

By JAMES ' Y. SIMPSON, D.Sc., 
P.R.S.E., Author of “ Sidelights in 
Siberia.” Price Is. 6d. net; extra 
gilt, 2s. net. (Famous Scots Series). 


List of the “FAMOUS SCOTS ” SERIES on application. 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON ; and of any Bookseller. 


From JOHN LANE’S LIST. 

BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 

THOMAS WOLSEY: Legate and Reformer. By ETHELRED 

L. TAUNTON, Author of “The History of the Jesuits in England,” Ac. 
Containing 21 Full-page Lithographs by T. R. WAY. Demy 8vo, gilt toil, 
15s. net. 

KINC MONMOUTH ! Being a History of the Career of James Scott, 

the Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. By ALLAN FEA. With 14 Photogravure 
Portraits, a Folding-Plan of the Battle of Sedgemoor, and upwards of 100 
Black and White Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

JANE AUSTEN : Her Homes and her Friends. By CONSTANCE 

HILL. With numerous Illustrations hy ELLEN G. HILL. Together 
with Photogravure Portraits, Ac., demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 

THE WESSEX OF THOMAS HARDY. By Professor BERTRAM 

W1NDLE. With nearly 100 Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. 
Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 

*■ * Also an M it inn dr lure, printed on Japanese vellum, bound in buckram, 
demy 8vo, and limited to 50 copies for sale in England and America, 65s. net. 

POETS OF THE Y0UHCER GENERATION. By william 

AIU'HER. With 33 Full-page Portraits reproduced from Woodcuts 
by ROBERT BRYDEN. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 

LATER POEMS. By Alice meynell. Author of “Thj 

Colour of Life," “ The Spirit of Place,” Ac. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S NEW VOLUME. 

A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS, Uniform with “The Education 

of Mr. Pipp." Oblong folio tl2in. by 18in.), 20s. 

Mr. John Lane has prepared a small Booklet, containing 8 Illustrations from 
C. D. Gibson s Works. This will be sent post free to any address. 

ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN AND NEAR LONDON. « Full 

page Lithographs by T. R. WAY. With Descriptive Notes by 
FREDERIC CHAPMAN. Uniform with “The Architectural Remains 
of Richmond, Twickenham," <!tc. Demy 4to, 21s. net. 

This Edition is limited to 400 copies, 365 of which are for sale in England 
and America. 

FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE: Letters on Things Natural, 

Things Serious, Things Frivolous. By HELEN MILMAN (Mrs. Caldwell 
Crofton). With a Cover-Design by EDMUND H. NEW. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

WALT WHITMAN • An Essay. With a Selection from his Writings. 

By EDMUND HOLMES. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 

FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 

MEN AND LETTERS. By Herbert paul. 5s. net. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by grant 

ALLEN. With noarly 200 Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. Crown 
8vo, 5s. not. 


FOR LOVERS OF FICTION. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE USURPER. By VV. J. LOCKE, Author of “Derelicts,” 

“ Idols,” “ The White Dove,” Ac. [Third Thousand. 

Daily Telegraph .—“ Arresting is the right word to apply to Mr. Locke’s hook. 
Beyond all the excellence of the characterisation ami the interest the story 
evokes which make it ono of the most attractive novels of the year, there is tlio 
true insight in dealing with several of the problems of humanity, the stimulus 
to thought which is alike rare and unforgettable.” 

THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. By RICHARD BAGOT, Author 

o£ “ A Roman Mystery ” and “ Casting of Nets." [Third Thousand , 

THE ARISTOCRATS. By Gertrude atherton, Author of 

“ Senator North," “Pationco Sparhawk," Ac. [Tenth Thousand . 

THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. By henry harland, 

[Eightieth Thousand. 

THE COLUMN. By Mr. CHARLES MARRIOTT. 

[Eighteenth Thousand. 

THE WORLD’S DELICHT. By mary j. h. skrine. 


A DAINTY GIFT BOOK. 

CHRISTMAS AT THE MERMAID. By Theodore watts- 

Di nton. Illustrated by H. Coi.e. Demy 16mo (5£ in. by 4$), bound in 
cloth, Is. net; bound in leather, Is. 6d. net. 

“Mr Lane has shown commendable sagacity in bringing out Mr. Watts- 
Dtinton’s ‘Christmas at the Mermaid’ in a form and at a time suitable for 
Christmas gifts .”—Saturday Review. 


Mr. JOHN LANE will send, post free , to any address his ILLUSTRATED 
PROSPECTUSES and CATALOGUES. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W., 

sCoogle 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months 
and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. • 

Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always 
ON SALE (Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOB 

CHRISTMAS, NEW TEAR, 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London; 

And at 10*12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


REPRINTS of OLD-FASHIONED 
and LONG-FORGOTTEN BOOKS 
for CHILDREN- 

The Daisy. 

The Cowslip. 

The Rose. 

The Crocus. 

The Old Woman 
and Her Pig. 

The Three Wishes. 

Six Volumes. 

One Shilling each. Net Price Ninepence each. 


PUNCH , December 26th, 1900, says 1 “ Noel, Noel! ” 
—Christmas again ! Capital little shilling hooks with 
ancient nursery rhymes and fairy stories (Cornish 
Brothers, of Birmingham),recalling to us the illustrated 
tale of “The Old Woman and her Pig,” “The Daisy ” 
“The Three Wishes,” Ac., &c., in fact, all our old 
friends in old-fashioned form, with ancient woodcuts 
that have delighted for generations, and will probably 
delight the present, and many others “yet for to 
come.”— The Baron de B.-W. 


BIRMINGHAM I 

CORNISH BROTHERS, 37, New Street. 

LONDON: 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Ltd. 


SKEFFINCTONS’ CHRISTMAS 
LIST. 

GIFT FOR CHILDREN. JU8T OUT. 

By P. LANCASTER LUCAS. 

Elegant cloth, 3e. 6d.; profusely illustrated. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

THE FISH CROWN IN DISPUTE. 

A Submarine Fairy Tale for the Little 
Ones. 

“ I envy the little ones to whom this charming and 
original fairy book, with its admirable illustrations, will 
be presented as a birthday or Christmas gift.”— Lady * 
Pictorial, _ 

FOR CHILDREN. THIS DAY. 

By MARGUERITE LLOYD., 

In most elegant cloth, with Frontispiece and another 
illustration by Mrs. Farmiloe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE LILY PRINCE8S. An Entirely 

New Story for Children. 

“All who read ‘The Lily Princess* will be 
encouraged to go on believing in fairies, witches, and 
charming princesses, for Miss Lloyd tells a dainty 
story in convincing and interesting fashion.”— Daily 
Chronicle. 

FOR CHRISTMAS READERS & RECITERS. 

DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
LOUISE. 

GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS, for 

Working Men and Women, including 
“Harry,” “The Doctor’s Fee,” &c., &c. 
These pathetic, striking, and teaching 
Ballads have met with enormous success in 
recitation at meetings of and entertain¬ 
ments for working men and women. Fifth 
Thousand. 2s. 6 d. 

“ A very striking and even beautiful book. Will be 
popular with and a blessing to the reciter and his 

audience in the mission halls of a poor district."_ 

Manchexter Guardian. _ 


London: Sksspinoton and Son, 163, Piccadilly, W. 
Publishers to HiB Majesty the King. 


Price 2/6. 

THE CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW 

For DECEMBER contains: 


l. 


2 . 


8 . 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 

8. 


MILITARISM IN POLITICS AND. LORD ROBERTS’ ARMY REORGANISATION SCHEME. 


By JEAN DE BLOCH. 

OUR UNHAPPY DIVISIONS: A PLEA FOR THE RECOGNITION OF NON-EPISCOPAL CHURCHES 


THE NEW REIGN IN ITALY. 

JOURNALISM FOR UNIVERSITY MEN. 
ANTHROPOLOGY RECONSTRUCTED. 

MAXIME GORKY. 

A DIARY OF THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: CHRISTMAS AND 


By Canon HENSLEY HENSON. 

By BOLTON KING. 
By F. S. A. LOWNDES. 
By The Rev. W. W. PEYTON. 
By Count S. C. De SOISSONS. 
By RAYMOND MAXWELL. 
OTHER BOOKS. By “A READER.” 


LONDON: 

THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

COLUMBUS HOUSE, 43 & 43a, FETTER LANE, E.C. 

Price Half-a-Crown Monthly.] [AI1 R^ hu KeWTwL 
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NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 

EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF 


SCOTT. 



The handiest and most attract/** cunt Jon of 
Scott's Novels published. 

THE COMPLETE N0YEL8 ;0F .SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, BART.' 

In 21 Dainty Pocket Volume*. 

In green cloth extra, Frontispiece, 2s. net. 

Half-bound, 4 Illustrations, 2a 6d. net 
In blue leather, limp, 4 Illustrations, 3s. net. 

Library Edition. Leather boards, gilt edges, 4 Illustra¬ 
tions, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Truly admirable i**ue."— Athen.eum. 


DICKENS. 



12 Pocket Volumes now ready. 


In cloth extra, gilt top, gilt back, 2s. net. 

In limp leather, gilt top, Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net. 
Library Edition. Leather boards, gilt edges, Frontis¬ 
piece, 3s. net. 

NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 

The Holy War, and Grace Abounding. 

Complete in One Volume. 

Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THACKERAY. 



Complete Works In 14 Pocket Volumes. 

In elegant Box Case, size only 9* by 6j by 4$ inches. 
Price £1 11s. 6d. net and upwards, according 
to binding. 

(Published utuler special arranqement with 
Me Mr*. SMITH, ELDER, CO.) 

The Set consists of 14 Volumes, in cloth elegant, gilt 
lettering, gilt top, Frontispiece, Cloth Box. 

THE VOLUMES SEPARATELY , cloth, 2s.net; 
leather, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net and 3s. net. 


MOTE.—NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY VOLUMES are printed In large type, on extra thin India Paper, and each work Is complete In one 
Yolurae. Size only 41 by 03 Inches, and but half an inch thick. Tastefully bound, artistically produced, convenient to handle—they are suitable alike 
Cor POCKET, LIBRARY, or PRESENTATION. Prospectus on application. 


A SELECTION FROM 

MESSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 

*.* COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LIST, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


By HERBERT HAYENS. 

FOR THE COLOURS. A Historical Sketch of the British Army. By 
Herbert Haters, Author of “Ye Mariners of England," “Red, White, 
and Green,” Ac. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 32 Illustrations by 
Archibald Webb and other well-known Artists. Crown 8vo, bevelled 
boards, cloth extra, gilt top. Price 6s._ 

By E. EVERETT-GREEN. 

IN FAIR GRANADA. A New Historical Tale. By E. Everett-Green, 
Author of “After Worcester," “ A Gordon Highlander," Ac. With 
Coloured Illustrations by Walter Grieve. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 
cloth extra, gilt top. Price 5s._ 

By F. B. FORESTER. 

HELD TO RANSOM. By F. B. Forester, Author of “ The Spanish 
Cousin," “A Settler’s Story," etc. Illustrated by Archibald Webb. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth, extra, gilt top. Price 5s. 


By H. BURNHAM. 

JACK RALSTON. A tale of Life in the Far North-East of Canada. By 
Hampden Bi unham, M.A., Author of “ Canadians in the Imperial 
8ervice." With Coloured Illustrations by Walter Grieve. Crown 8vo, 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. Price 5s. 


By E. EVERETT-GREEN. 

FOR THE FAITH. A Story of the Reformation Times in England. By 
E. Everett-Green, Author of “ The Heir of Hascombe Hall," “French 
and English," Ac. Illustrated by W. H. Margetson. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra. Price 3s. 6d. _ _ _ 

By HERBERT HAYENS. 

SCOUTING FOR BULLER. A Story of the South African War. By 
Herbert Hayens, Author of “A Fighter in Green," "A Captain of 
Irregulars.’' With Coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

By the Author o» “IN LION LAND." 

THE CAPE AND ITS STORY; or, The Struggle for South Africa. 

With Coloured Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 


By E. L. HAVERFIELD. 

JIM’S SWEETHEARTS. By E. L. Have retold. Author of “Rhoda,” 
“Our Vow," etc. Illustrated by Miss Preston Macgoun. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 


By E. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

ON HONOUR. A Story of 8chool and Home Life. By E. Davenport 
Adams, Author of “A Girl of To-day,” Ac. With Coloured Illustrations 
by R. Farquhar. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

By H. MAY POYNTER. 

MADAMSCOURT; or, The Adventures of a Fugitive Princess. A 

New Story for Girls. By H. May Poynter, Author of ** A Merry 
Heart,” “ Scarlet Town," Ac. Illustrated by R. Farquhar. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra. Price 2s. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 

GREAT EXPLORERS. An Account of Exploration and Travel in Many 
Lands. With 32 Full-page Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

By the Author of “ VAL." ’ 

TWO OF A TRADE. A New Story for Girls. By the Author of “Val.* 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extia. Price Is. 6d. _ 

By Mrs. H. SYNGE. 

DICKIE. A Story of Life in a Travelling Show. By Mrs. Hamilton 
Synoe, Author of “Glory,” Ac. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price Is. 6d. 

By V. LOVETT CAMERON, C.B. 

THREE SAILOR BOYS; or, Adrift In the Pacific. The Adventures of 
Three Lads, in an Open Boat, on a Coral Island, and among Cannibals. 
By Veknky Lovett Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Commander Royal Navy, 
Author of “Jack Hooper," Ac. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price Is. 6d. _ 

By M. DOUGLAS. 

THE STORY OF ALFRED AND HIS TIMES. A Popular Life of Alfred the 

Great for Young People. By M. Douglas, Author of “ Breaking the 
Record," Ac. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price Is. 6d. 


NELSON’S NEW SERIES OF FINE ART COLOURED TOY BOOKS , PICTURE BOOK S, &C., 

Including “Up to London To See the King," with Coloured Pictures of the Sights In London, Is.; 

“Children of the Empire," with Coloured Pictures of our Colonial Cousins, Is.; “A Day at the Zoo," Is.; 

“For the Flag." The Flags and S Idlers of the Nations. Arranged to form a Painting Book. Is. 

“Sand Castles," with Coloured Pictures of favourite Sea-side Places, Is., &c., Ac., 

ALL IN HANDSOME PICTOKAI, COVERS. Pih.-ks ntoM 6d. to 2s. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35& 36, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; PARKS1DE, EDINBURGH; & NEW YORK. 

Digitized by vjOO^ 1C 
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Messrs. MACLEHOSE’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, with 41 Illustrations 
from Contemporary Sources, 6s. net. 

THE LAST DAYS OF THE 
FRENCH MONARCHY. 

By SOPHIA H. MACLEH08E. 

“ Miss MacLehose has bestowed a great deal of wha* 
one may justly call loving care on the story of the un‘ 
fortunate Louis and Marie Antoinette. We have a 
really remarkable picture of the life of the Court—even 
down to the arrangements of the Royal kitchens and the 
various gaieties—and the attitude of the nobility towards 
Royalty, so strangely and fatally shown over the affair 
of the necklace. The necklace story is as well told as it 
has ever been.”— Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 5th THOUSAND. 

TALES FROM SPENSER: Chosen from the 

“ Faerie Queene.” Fcap 8vo, Art linen, 3s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition in paper boards. Is. 6d. 

“The book could not have been better executed had it 
been the work of the Lambs.”— Saturilay lit view. 


RUSKIN AT THE ENGLISH LAKES. 

By the Kef. H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of 
Carlisle. 

Crown 8vo, with 10 Full-page Illustrations, 5s. net. 

“ His book is a worthy tribute to the great nmn’s 
memory.”— Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENCLI8H 

LAKES. 2nd Edition, 2 vols, Crown 8vo, with 32 
Full-page Illustrations, 10s. net. 


LIFE AND NATURE AT THE EMCLISH LAKES. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS. 2nd 

Edition, with 16 Full-page Plates, 5s. net. 


PRO PATRIA ET RECINA. Being Poems from 

Nineteenth Century Writers in Great Britain and 
America; issued in Aid of Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra’s Fund for Soldiers and Sailors. Col¬ 
lected and Edited by Prof. KNIGHT, St. Andrews. 
Foap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 

Publishers to the University , Glasgow. 


London and New York : MACMILLAN A Co., Ltd, 


Evolution and its Bearing on Religions. 

By A. J. DADSON. 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

Loitoon: SWAN, 80NNENSCHEIN A CO., LTD., 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MISS BRADDON’S LATEST HOVEL. 

/ rol.p 6s. 

THE INFIDEL 

A STORY OF THE GREAT REVIVAL. 

“The sentiment chiefly concerned with the deeper 
problems of human life rings true throughout, and the 
characters, one and all, are living realities. It is a 
pleasure to review such a work.”— Black and White. 


SIMPKIN & CO., Ltd.; 

and all Booksellers. 


“Unusually elegant in appearance, and inexpensive.’* 
—A thenaum. 

In cloth. Price 2s. net per Volume. 

Each in a box for sending away as a Christmas Present. 

TURNER HOUSE CLASSICS. 

Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 

NOW READY. 

BRET HARTE’S TALES OP THE AROONAUTS 

and SELECTED VERSE. 

THACKERAY'S HENRY ESMOND. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 

Edited by Theodohe A. Cook. 

BALSAC’S PERE GORIi/T. (New Translation.) 

“ A bold stroke in the way of publishing that thoroughly 
deserves to meet with the favour of the public. . . . 

Admirably printed, . . . bound in a dainty and 

handy shape that cannot fail to attract.” 

-/>«// Mall Gazette. 
“The format adopted is strikingly original and at¬ 
tractive, being a l>old, yet delicate effect in black, white, 
and red.”— Academy. 

“ A most delightful series of reprints.”— Gentlewoman. 


Our Famous Landscape Painter. 

Price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5a. 

Japan Paper Edition (limited), 12s. 6d. net. 

THE WORK OF B. W. LEADER, R.A. 

By LEWIS LUSK. 

Being the ART ANNUAL for 1901, or CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. 

With three Full-page Plates : THE VALLEY OF THE 
LLUG WY, TINTERN ABBEY, and ENGLISH COT¬ 
TAGE HOMES, and about fifty other Illustrations. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 

THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1001. 

With about 500 Illustrations and 13 Etchings, 
Photogravures, Ac. 

“ Appears in a gay crimson colour of new design, very 
effective and beautifully printed, and the volume very 
fittingly inaugurates a new series . . . one of the 
most beautiful of table books.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

LONDON’S RIVER, 1900. 

Original Etching by W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 

A copy of the large original etching at the nominal 
sum of 2s. can be obtained, carriage paid or post free, 
on the conditions mentioned on voucher inserted in all 
copies of The Art Journal Volume for 1901. 


Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, £2 2s. net. 

PALACES, PRISONS, and RESTING PLACES 
OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER. 

Revised for the Press by 
THOMAS ALLAN CROAL, F.S.A.(8cot.) 
Illustrated with eight Photogravure Plates, twenty- 
four Full-page Illustrations printed on plate paper, and 
many smaller Illustrations in the text, including 
hitherto unpublished Portraits of Mary and Francis II. 

An Edition de Luxe will also be issued containing an 
additional Illustration in colours from the Portrait of 
Mary Stuart, by Clouet, in the Bibliothikiue Nationale, 
Paris. This Special Edition will be strictly limited to 
375 numbered copies at £5 5s. net each. 


Companion Volume to “ Book Prices Current.” 

[ Immediately . 

Demy 8vo, about 600 pp., price 30s. net. 

ART SALES OF THE YEAR. 

Current Prices of Pictures and Engravings. 

Being a record of the Prices obtained at Auction for 
Pictures and Prints sold during 1901, with Notes, 
References, and a Copious Index. 

Compiled and Annotated by J. H. SLATER, Editor 
of “ Book Prices Current.” 


Third Edition, Revised, and with new Illustrations. 
Crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, 15s. net. 
Uniform with “ The Highland Tay.” 



By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 
Opinio ns regarding previous Editions. 


“ The best of the numerous descriptive and illustrated 
books on the Riviera.”— Saturday Review. 

“An almost indispensable companion to sojourners 
on the Riviera.”— The Times. 


Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

New Edition. New Binding Design and New Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece after Percy Robertson. 

With forty-six Illustrations and two Maps. 

THE PILGRIMS' WAY 

From Winchester to Canterbury. 

By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 

“A really good book, well written and well illustrated. 
. . . Readers will find in the author a guide well 
acquainted with the literary and historical associations 
of her theme.”— Spectator. 


London: 

H. VIRTUE A Co., Limited, 13, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


W. THACKER & CO'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WHYTE-MELVIUE'S WORKS. 

THE EDITION DE LUXE, 

Edited by 

The Right Hon. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL Bart., M.P. 

The volumes are printed from new type on hand¬ 
made paper, specially manufactured for this edition, 
and handsomely bound in Buckram, with gilt tops. 
Demy 8vo. 

Coloured Frontispiece on Japanese Vellum, and Full- 
page Illustrations by 
UHUGH THOMSON, H. M. BROCK, 

G. H. GALLAND, EDMUND CALDWELL, 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE, C. E. BROCK, 
HARRINGTON BIRD, FRED ROE, 

CECIL ALDEN, and Others. 

Complete 24 vols. t £12 12s. net. 

“The edition has everything to recommend it ex¬ 
ternally.”— The Times. 

“It is as handsome a volume as one could wish to 
sec.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“ Good paper and type, and a good serviceable bind¬ 
ing.”— The Times. 

“ Altogether a pleasure to read.”— The Field. 

“These tasteful buckram volumes are worthy of the 
man and the matter in them.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“These capital books . . . the work of a born 
Story-teller.”— St. James’s Gazette. 

“ Fulfils every requirement of the book-lover, in 
paper, type, illustrations, and binding.” 

—Saturday Review. 

“ The edition is evidently going to be a success.” 

—A therurum, 

“The publishers may be congratulated on the style 
in which the work is turned out.”— Country Gazette. 

“ Has every claim to be considered an Edition de 
Luxe.”— Truth. 

“ The pleasant setting of this handsome edition.” 

— Spectator. 

“ An Edition de Luxe of the deceased sportsman's 
truly delightful Works.”— The Critic. 


W. THACKER A CO. 

2, Creed Lane, London, E.C. 


B. H. BLACKWELL’S 
LIST. 


THE BOOK OF THE HORACE CLUB, 1898 1901. 

Royal 12mo, pp. xii. and 122, on hand-made paper, 
wrapping parchment (500 copies printed), 5s net. 

THE COUNTRY PARSON, by george 

HERBERT, edited with Introduction by the Rev. 
H. C. Beechino. Pott. 8vo, pp. lii. and 175, 
antique boards, 3s. 6d. net; wrapping parchment, 
5s. 6d. net. 

RIXAE OXONIENSES, by s. F. hulton: 

Illustrated with Views of Demolished Buildings of 
Oxford, taken from Skelton’s “Oxonia Antiqua 
Restaurata." Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

THE PRIMACY OF ENCLAND, by s. F. 

HULTON, with facsimile. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MEMORIES OF SOME OXFORD PETS, by 

their Friends. Collected by Mrs. WALLACE, 
with a Preface by W. WARDE FOWLER, B A, 
pp. xvi. and 129, with portrait of “Oriel Bill," large 
imp. 16mo, cloth, 3s. pet. 

[London, T. Fisher Unwin. 






i nt nnvnuinno. 

8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

WITH DOUBLE PIPE, by owen seaman, 

Author of “CEdipus the Wreck,” “The Hattie of 
the Bays,” Ac. Imperial 16mo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE WAR OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION, 

by H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF PI AM, 
pp. x. and 73, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

[London, T. Fisher Unwin. 

THE MATRIMONIAL MARKET »nd other 

Duologues for Female Characters, bv MXBEL 
E. TAWNEY, pp. iv and 69, cr. 8vo, sea-W Is 

THE OXFORD YEAR, and other Oxford Poems, 

l>y JAS. WILLIAMS, D.C.L. 125 p,, c , *, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. PP " 6 


I 50 & 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 
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OVAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN, Albemarle 8treet, Piccadilly, \Y. 

Lkctcrk Arkan'.kmknts Bf.fork Easter, 1902. 

Lf.cttuf Hum 3 o'clock r.M. 

Christmas Lectures. 

Professor J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
M.R.I., Professor of Electrical Engineering in University 
College, London. BIX LECTURES (adapted to a 
Juvenile Auditorvl, on WAVES AND RIPPLES IN 
WATER, AIR, AND .ETHER. On December 28 
(Matnrdayi, December 31, 1901, January 2, 4, 7, and 9. 
1902. One Guinea the Course; Children under 16, Half- 
a-Ouinea. 

ALLAN MACFADYEN, M.D., B.Sc., Jenner Institute 
of Preventive Medicine; Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology, R.I. SIX LECTURES on THE CELL: 
ITS MEANS OF OFFENCE AND DEFENCE. 
IMMUNITY. On TUESDAYS, January 14,21,28, 
February’ 4, 11 , 18. 

WILLIAM NAPIER SHAW, Esq., M.A., F.U.S., 
Secretary of the Meteorological Council. TWO 
LECTURES on the TEMPERATURE OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE: ITS CHANGES AND THEIR 
CAUSES. On TUESDAYS, February 25, March 4. 

Professor E. B. POULTON, M.A., Hon. LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., M.R.I., Hope Professor of /.oology in the 
University of Oxford. TWO LECTURES on RECENT 
RESEARCHES ON PROTECTIVE RESEMBLANCE, 
WARNING COLOURS, AND MIMICRY IN INSECTS. 
On TUESDAYS, March 11,18. 

A. S. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. 
THREE LECTURES on RECENT EXCAVATIONS 
AT DELPHI AND IN THE GREEK ISLANDS. On 
THURSDAYS, January 16, 23, 30. 

The Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 
THREE LECTURES ON THE SCOT OF THE 
18th CENTURY. I. At Home. II. In Kirk. III. With 
His Books. On THURSDAYS, February 6, 13, 20. 

Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., Secretary 
Scotch Education Department. TWO LECTURES 
on SCOTLAND'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
EMPIRE. On THURSDAYS, February 27, March 6. 

E. T. REED, Esq., Member of the Staff of 
Pum-h. TWO LECTURES ON CARICATURE IN 
AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. On THURSDAYS, 
March 13, 20. 

WILLIAM HENRY HADOW, Esq., M.A., B.Mus., 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. FOUR LEC¬ 
TURES ON LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY 
OF OPERA; GLUCK, MOZART, WEBER, WAGNER 
(with Musical Illustrations!. On SATURDAYS, 
January 18, 25, February 1, 8. 

The Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Sc.D., F.R.S., M.R.I., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, R.I. SIX LECTURES on SOME 
ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENTS. On SATUR¬ 
DAYS, February 15, 22, March 1, 8, 15, 22. 

Subscription (to Non-Members! to all Courses of 
Lectures (extending from Christmas to Midsummer), 
Two Guineas. Subscription to a single Course of 
Ilectures, One Guinea, or Half-a-Guinea, according to 
.the length of the Course. Tickets issued daily at the 
Institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or 
Post-office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than three Single 
Lecture Tickets, available for any Afternoon Lecture, 
for Half-a-Guinea. 


The Academy. 

TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. HODDER & STOUCHTON’S 


EAST OP SUEZ. By Alice Perrin. 

_ . „ _ Price 6-s. 

Punch.—" Runs even the best of Kipling's tales tin- 
commonly close.” 

} 1 unity Fair. — “An unusually able volume.a 

creepy, clever volume." 

Pall Stall Gazette. —“ Always contrives to interest us." 
Daily Chronicle “ Is told with art.” 

Truth.—" Exceptionally clever and interesting." 
To-Day .—“Clever and powerful tales." 

DROSS. By Harold Tremayne. p r i ce 6s. 

Saturday fterieir. —“A remarkable novel." 

IVeet mi utter Gazette. —“A daring idea is well carried 
out....the book is more than readable, and we shall 
look for Mr. Tremayne’s next with interest.” 

If extern Morniny Xeic*. —“ As a literary work, it is one 
of great daring and equal excellence." [interesting.'* 
Manchester Courier. —“The story is powerful and 
/rix/i “ Shows remarkable promise and power." 

“MAD” L0RRIMER. 

^ , By FINCH MASON. Price 3s; 6d. 

Daily Chronicle. —“They breathe a breezy atmosphere 
suggestive of open air and sturdy constitutions." 
County Gentleman.— “ A very readable book.'’ 

Free Lance. —“These stories will be widely read." 
To-Day. “Plenty of vivacity,humour,and •horsiness.*” 
He stern Hominy Xeirx. —“Amusing and readable." 
ft extern Daily Mercury. —Mad Lorimer ’ will have a 
very successful run.’" 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 

By E. NE8BIT. Price 6s. [devised." 
Pall Mall Gazette. —“Nothing pleasanter could be 
Mummy Ad cerUser.-"Thirteen admirable little stories." 
She [ficl <1 Independent. —“A lively, hearty, unpretentious 
set of tales that we have enjoyed." 

Giaxyoir Herald. —“ The authoress Is to be congratu¬ 
lated on this handful of idylls of true love.” 

TATTY. A Study of a Young Girl. 

By PETER FRASER. Price 6s' 
A t he rueum. — ‘ Undoubtedly a well-written novel." 
Liverpool Mercury. —“ We commend the story to the 
thoughtful reader." 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph “ A well-written novel." 

The CASE of A MAN WITH HIS WIFE 

By THEO GIFT. Price 3s. 6d. 
Gazette. —“ Well told and pathetic." 

THREE OCTOBERS : A Political 

Philippic. By RONALD HOWE. Price Is. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph .-“ A really clever bit of work.” 
People.— “ As to its cleverness throughout there can be 
no question." - 

London :A. TREHERNE <fc CO., Ltd., 

3, AGAR STREET, W.C., and all Booksellers. 


Evolution and its Bearing on Religions 

By A. J. DADSON. 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

London: SWAN SONNEN8CHEIN A CO., LTD., 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS UST. 


IAN MACI.ARl-N'S GRFAT SUCCESS. 

THIRD EDITION, COMPLETING i5,ojo COPIES. Cloth. 6s. 

YOUNG BARBARIANS. By IAN MACLAREN, 

Author of “ Beside the Honuic Brier BmsIl" With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by Harold Cupping. 

| *■ One of the very l>est liooks of the season.”— Sta udard. 

" Ian Maclaren has seldom done anything better—certainly he 
hat never done anything more humorous—than the * Young 
| Barbarians .*The Times. 

" Highly enjoyable. We have seldom seen a book more full of 
1 genuine irresistible fun."— Spectator. 

RALPH CONNORS Nl-W NOVEL. 

FIRST EDITION of io.uoo COPIES nearly EXHAUSTED. 
Second Edition in the Press. Price 6s. 

I THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. By RALPH 

O >NN« 1 R, Author of •* Black Rock "(Fifth Edition, 6s.l and “ The 
Sky Pilot" (Seventh F.dition, 6s.). 

| GILBERT PARKER. M.P., writes: " I have seldom read any 
thing that has given me a greater thrill than the story of the fight 
lietwecn Macdonald's gang and Murphy's gang on the Scotch 
, river. Also I have seldom l>een attracted to character-, more than 
: to the two Macdonalds, Macdonald Bhaiu, and Black Hugh." 


JOSEPH HOCK I NO'S BEST BOOK. 

EIGII I'll THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

O’ER MOOR AND FEN. By JOSEPH HOCKING. 

With 8 Pull-page Illustrations by Harold Copping. 

** A very good book The illustrations are admirable.”— 
St. yame » s Gazette. 


MISS E. H. FOWLERS CHARMING STORY. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. THIRD 
Edition in the Press. Price 6s. 

THE WORLD AND WIN STOW. By EDITH 

HENRIETTA FOWLER. 

“ The novel is in all respects one of notable merit."— Scotsman. 


The Friday Evexiko Mef.tinmr will begin on Janu¬ 
ary 17, at 9 p.m., when THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
RAYLEIGH will give a Discourse on INTERFER¬ 
ENCE OF SOUND. Succeeding Discourses will 
probably be given by Mr. H. G. WELLS, Prolessor A. 
CRUM BROWN, Professor A. GAMGEE, Major P. 
A. MacMAHON, Mr. W. DUDDELL, Professor H. A. 
MIERS, Professor H. BECQUEREL, Professor E. 
RAY LANKESTER, Geheimrath Professor OTTO 
WITT, and other gentlemen. To these Meetings 
Members and their friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of hecoming Members are requested 
to apply to the Secretary. When proposed they are 
immediately admitted to all the Lectures, to the Fridav 
Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Reading 
Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the 
Lectures at a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, 
Ten Guineas: afterwards, Five Guineas a Yt-ar; or a 
composition of Sixty Guineas. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Patron —His Majesty The Kino. 
President— G. W. Prothero, Litt. D., LL.D. 

A N ORDINARY MEETING of the Society 
will be held on Thursday, December 19th, 
at 5 p.m., in Clifford’s Inn Hall, Fleet Street, 
E.C., when a paper will be read on “Some 
Materials in the Vatican Archives for a new 
edition of Polydore Vergil” by the very Rov. 
F. A. Gasquet, D.D., President of the Benedic¬ 
tine Order in England. 

Hubert Hall, 

Director and Hon. Sec. 

3, Old Sergeant's Inn, 

Chancery Lane, W.C. 


L ONDON LIBRARY, St. James’8Square,S.\V 
Patron —His Majesty the King. 
President— Leslie Stephen, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents — The Rt. Hon. Lord Acton, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., the 
Rt. Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P., D.C.L. 
Herbert Spemceb. Esq. 

Trustees —Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.S., 
Rt. Hon. Earl of Rosebery, Rt. Hon! 
Sir M. Grant Duff, 

The Library contains about 200,000 volumes 
of Ancient and Modem Literature, in various 
languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life- 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading Room open from 10 till 
half-past 6. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 
2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 
C. T. Hagbk.bg Wright, LL.D., 

Secretary and Librarian. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
the COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY 
should be sent not later than Noon 
on Thursday to 43, Chancery Lane. 
Terms, Ac., on application. 


HIS GRACH THK DUKE OF ARGYLL 
Imp. 8vo, cloth gilt. 8s. 

A GIFT BOOK FOR THE HOME. Poems by 

j His Grace the IH'KH OF ARGYI.I., K.T. With numerous 
Illustrations from the old Masters, Arc. 

*• The volume is beautifully illustrated, and it would be difficult to 
find a more suitable Christm is gift ."—Daily Xnvs. 

FRANK T. BUI.I.HNS NKW BOOK. 

, FIRST EDITION. COMPLETING 5.000 COPIHS. NEARI.Y 
Exhausted, 6s. 

; THE APOSTLES OF THE SOUTH-EAST. 

j By FRANK T. BULLEN, Author of “ With Christ at Sea.” 
I (Seventh Hdition, os.) 

I)R. JOHN WATSON'S GREAT WORK. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, price 25s. net. 

THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. By Rev. JOHN 

WATSON. M.A.. D.D. With 16 full-page Illustrations in Colours, 
by an artist sent spcci ally to Palestine for the work. Prospectus 
on application. 

“Than ‘The Fife of the Master'there could not well be a more 
seasonable liook. The publishers have worthily co-operated with 
the author in sending it out in a style admirably adapted for a Christ¬ 
mas gift. In external amiearance. as well as general get-up the 
volume is indeed one of the handsomest of the season."— Scotsman. 


DR. PARK FIR S PULPIT BIBI.H. 

Now Ready. Bound in leather, price £2 2s. net. 

THE PULPIT BIBLE.-By Rev.JOHEPH PARKER, 

D.D. Prospectus on application. 

Dr MARCUS DODS. in the British Weekly.—" Dr. Parker has 
produced a volume which will not only keep his memory' green for 
ages to come, but will also be of inestimable service to many. It 
ought to be largely in use as a gift-book to ministers and heads of 
families at the coming Christmas." 

CHRIST AND RECENT CRITICISM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. od. 

THE CHURCH’S 6NE FOUNDATION. Christ 

and Recent Criticism. By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLF, 
I.I..I). 


REV. I. H. JOWETTS NEW VOLUME. 

SECOND HDITION IN THE PRESS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other Sermons. By 

Rev. J. H. JOWHTT, M.A.. Birmingham. 

“ The volume is a great refreshment. As we breathe its bracing 
air. and take in its great horizons, we realise afresh the greatness of 
the pulpit s mission when adequately conceived ; the infinite import¬ 
ance liotli to individual and to national life, of the message the true 
preacher lias to bring."— The Christian World. 

REV. HUGH BLACK'S NEW VOLUME. 

SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. By Rev. HUGH 

BLACK, M.A.. Edinburgh. 

IAN MACLAREN says " From the first page to the last the 
book is thoroughly well informed, fair-minded in the highest degree, 
acute in criticism, anil written with an engaging lucidity of style. It 
Is also enriched and beautified by many apt quotations, and should be 
persu isive with all schools through its pervading human sympathy." 

SECOND EDITION. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

LETTERS ON LIFE. By CLAUDIUS CLEAR, 

" Their driving alertness gives them a separate place in journalistic 
writing. , . Illuminated by wide reading and the fruits of much 
good talk."— Academy. 

“ Shrewd, suggestive, kindly ."—Illustrated London News. 

MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

I .arge crown 8vo^ 10s. net. 

RELIGION IN REGENT ART. By P. T. FORSYTH, 

D.D. With Illustrations reproduced from pictures by Holmin 
Hunt, Burne-Jones, and Rossetti. 

The writer has in view chiefly the religious significance of our con - 
temporary art: he prizes art chiefly as it can speak to the soul. This 
work is an attempt to bring home to the lay mind that spiritual interest 
in the great subject-matter of art which must in the long run consti¬ 
tute the basis ot its appeal to mankind at Urge. 


London: HODDER A 8TOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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4.Segrave, Nicholas—(H. iii. 

1 sable three garbs argent (F.); borne also by 
Geoffrey and Gilbert ; Dering, Norfolk, 
Glover, and Howard Rolls. 

Segrave, Sir John de, banneret, baron 
1296 - 1325 , sealed the Barons' letter to the 
Pope 1301 , pp. xviii, xxiv. He bore, at the battle 
of Falkirk 1298 and at the siege of Carlavcrock 
1300 , sable, a lyon argent crowned or ; as did 
his brother Nicholas, baron 1205 - 1322 , with 
a laliel ( 3 ) gules, he signed but did not seal 
the famous Barons' letter 1301 , p. xxiv; he 
bore the arms also at the first Dunstable 
tournament 1308 and at the battle of Borough- 
bridge 1322 —a label ( 5 ) gules. F. 

Segrave, Sir Stephen- bore, at the first 
Dunstable tournament 1308 , sable, a lyon 
rampant argent, crowned or, charged on the 
shoulder with a fleur-de-lys gules (!•'.); ascribed 
also to Sir John, of co. Leic., in Segar and 
Parliamentary Rolls. 

Segrave, Sir Henry de,of co. Lcic.— bore, 
at the first Dunstable tournament 1308 , sable, 
a lyon rampant argent, crowned or, debruised 
by a bendlet engrailed gules; a hast on gules 
(F.) in Harleian and Parly. Rolls; and 
also for Hugh, whose brother John (/John) 
differenced with a bastonor, as did Sir Simon, 
also of co. Leic. (Harl. MS 1481 fo. 77 ). 

Segrave, Nicole de — (E. 1 . Roll) bore, 
sable, a lyon rampant argent; Dering and 

Howard Rolls. 

Segrey, John and Simon de —(H. in. 
Rou) bore, ermine, a lyon passant gardant 

f ules; Arden and St. George Rolls. (F.) 
YMON bore a lyon rampant in Jenyns’ Only. 

Seilly, John de— (H. in. Roll) bore, azure, 
sem£e of mullets (6) and a lyon rampant or; 
Howard Roll. See Sully. 

•Selby, Sir Walter (E. in. Roll) bore, 
burrul£e ( 14 ) or and sable. (F.) Ashmole Roll. 

Senefylde, Sir Guy de, of Essex—(E. n. 
Roll) bore, vert, an eagle displayed or ; Parly. 
RolL Nenesfeld, Nevesfeld or Stene- 
FELDE. 

Seneschal, William le, v. Steward. 

Sennvle, Sir Symon de (Sencille), 
knighted at the capitulation of Calais 1348 , 
bore, azure, crusily fitch 6 e ( 3 , 3 ) and a bend 
or. 

tSeptvans, Sir Robert, of Kent (H. in. 
+ Roll) bore, azure, three corn-fans or. (F.) 
Dering and Arundel Rolls—tricked crusily or, 
in Howard Roll—see Monumental Brass, after 
Waller. 

Servington, Sir Oliver— (E. in. Roll) 
bore, ermine, on a chief azure three bucks 
heads cabossed or ; Ashmole Roll. 






Seton, Sir John (E. in. Roll) bore, gules, 
a bend argent between six martlets or ; Ash 
mole anti Sumcv Rolls. 

♦[Seimor, Sir Roger, 23 H. m.—(Seal), gules, 
two wings conjoined in lure of the first.— 
Shirley. J F. 

Seymour v. St. Maur. 

Seymour, Thomas bore, at the second 

Dunstable tournament 1334 , argent, three 
chevrons gules, a label vert. F. 

Seymour, Sir Thomas (Semor)— (E. in. 
Roll) bore, argent, a chevron gules, a label ( 3 ) 
azure; Ashmole Roll. 

Seynanse, Sir William de— (E. lit. Roll) 
lx>re, gules, on a chevron or three martlets 
sable ; Ashmole Roll. F. 

Seys, Hemar (Sckys)-(H. iii. Roll) bore, 
gules, two palets vair and a chief or ; Howard 
Roll. 


(E. iv. Roll) bore, 
2 and 1 sable -with 


SIR ROBERT DE SEPTVANS, 1306 . 


Shakerley, William- 

argent, three shake bolts 
crest; Ballard Roll. 


Shardelow, Sir John—(E. lit. Roll) bore, 
argent, a chevron gules between three crosses 
crosslet fitch<*e azure ; Ashmole Roll. John 
Carbon ell bears the same arms. 

Shardelow, Sir J. (H. vi. Roll) bore, 
gules, a cross argent, a bordure engrailed or ; 
Atkinson Roll. See also Carbonell. 

Shardeston, Fouke do—(H. iii. Roll) 
bore, gules, a saltire engrailed argent; Glover 
Roll. 

Sharingbourne, Andrew do—(E. in. 
Roll) bore, gules, a lyon rampant or, a quarter 
ermine ; Ashmole Roll and Jenyns’ Ordinary. 

Sharnfleld, John de—(E. iii. Roll) bore. 

azure, an eagle displayed or membered gules ; 
Jenyns' Ordinary. John de Wolvertom 
bears the same. 

Sharshall, Sir William— (EL iii. Roll) 
bore, und 6 e ( 6 )—now harry nebulae—argent 
and gules, a bordure sable besant^e. Sir 
Adam differenced with a mullet (6) or; 
Ashmole Roll. See SarasswelLE. 

Shastowe, Robert de—(H. in. Roll) bore, 
gules, on a bend argent three mullets azure; 

Glover Roll. 

Sheffield, Sir Thomas de (Shbfzldr)— 
bore, at the first Dunstable tournament 1308, 
gules, a fess between three garbs banded or. 
(F.) (Sir Robert bore the reverse ; Parly. 
Roll.) John and Sir Thomas bore six garbs 
3 , 3 , with die colours reversed; Party. Roll 
and Jenyns’ Ordinary. 


“Mr. Foster has given us for the 
Middle Ages a work of reference, the 
nsefulneM'of which no one will deny.” 
— THE TIMES. “This latest stone 
of the monument which the indefatig¬ 
able Mr. Foster is building to his own 
heraldic fame is as prodigal of record 
as an Assyrian brick.”— ACADEMY. 
“ The collection is a marvel in it-elf, 
but the pictorial part of the volume is 
-till more to l»e admired.”— SPECTA¬ 
TOR. v*“ A work which tends to re\ ive 
the fame of English heraldry.”— 
THE SPEAKER. “ A very sumptu¬ 
ous work."—LITERATURE. “The 


MOBLE AND GENTLE MEN OF COAT ARMOUR, PAST 
AND PRESENT, profusely illustrated. (i) Some 
Feudal Coats of Arms, 63.v. nett, now ready (Parker, 
London and Oxford): (2) Arms oe SOME GRANTEES, 
Ancient AND Modern, 634-. nett, note compiling ; (3) 
Ancestral (Visitation) Famii ii ■ s , compiling. Intend¬ 
ing Contributors or Subscribers to No. 2 will please com¬ 
municate with Mr. FOSTER, 21 Boundary Road, 
London, N.W. 
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work is one of conspicuous merit as 
regards both design and execution."— 
THE WORLD. “ Altogether it is a 
very remarkable work.” — DAILY 
CHRONICLE. “Evidences a de¬ 
voted appreciation of the beauty and 
significance of the herald's art.”— 
MORNING POST. “It would be 
difficult to praise too highly the drill, 
care, and artistic taste with which 
the Book has been prepared.”— THE 
STANDARD. “ Somkfine full-page 
examples of many quartered atchieve- 
ments.” - PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘ A treasure-house of delieht **— 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
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The Literary Week. 

It seems that M. Sully Prudhomme had known for some 
time that the Nobel prize for literature, value 8,000 
guineas, was about to be conferred upon him. The author 
of Les Vaults Tendresses proposes to use some of the 
money in helping young poets of talent who are not too 
well endowed with the world's goods. The poet, says 
the correspondent of the Chronicle, is in weak health, and 
has only just exchanged a bed of sickness for the arm¬ 
chair of slow convalescence. He remarked that his hap¬ 
piness will probably bring him embarrassment, and that 
the prize would have been more fitly conferred upon one 
whose lyre is not, like his own, plaintively mute. Mistral 
was the other French candidate. M. Prudhomme 1ms been 
a member of the Academy since 1881. Some thought that 
Etchegaray, the Spanish poet and dramatist, would be 
awarded the prize. 


We have received the following additional replies to our 
request tor the titles of “ the now new books which have 
pleased and interested me most in 1901 

Mr. Andrew Lang. 

I 11 reply to your question, I find that Mr. Pollens 
Papal Negotiations with Queen Mary is the most 
interesting of recent historical works, and in fiction 
I have been most impressed by Mr. George Douglas's 
The House With Green Shutters. 


Mr. E. T. Cook. 

Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee. 
Samuel Butler’s Erewhnn Revisited. 


Henut Norman, M.P. 

The Autobiography of the Amir of Afghanistan. 
Hertslet’s The Old Foreign Office, 


Mr. Sidney Lee. 

Vi. J. Courthope’s Life in Poetry: Law in Taste. 
Francis Morgan Nichols’s The Epistles of Erasmus. 


- Zack.” 

Maeterlinck’s The Bee. 

May Sinclair's Two Sides of a Question. 


Mu. David Christie Murray. 

John Beattie Crozier’s History of Intellectual Develop¬ 
ment. 

Iludyard Kipling’s Kim. 

Mu. Harry Furniss. 

The Confessions of a Caricaturist. 


We have received from Mr. Aylmer Maude “ a report 
and account of the Resurrection Fund,” which means the 
fund for distributing the profits arising from the sale of 
Tolstoy’s novel, Resurrection. The pamphlet contains 26 
pages, and states that Mrs. Maude's translation of Resur¬ 
rection, written to assist the migration of the Doukhobors, 
has produced in royalties £1,500, of which £1,360 has 
been received from the publishers of the illustrated Ameri¬ 
can edition, and £140 from the publisher of the cor¬ 
responding edition in this country. The sub-title of the 
pamphlet runs, “ and of difficulties encountered in adminis¬ 
tering the fund.” One of the difficulties was certainly 
produced by a letter received from Mr. John Bellows, clerk 
of the Friends Doukhobor Committee, in which he an¬ 
nounced the return of a cheque for £150, on the ground 
that Resurrection does not promote the cause of morality. 
In returning the cheque, Mr. Bellows acted on his own 
responsibility, and refunded the money out of his own 
pocket. “ Whether the Committee will deem it right to 
repay me I cannot tell.” We await with some interest the 
decision of the Doukhobor Committee and Tolstoy’s com¬ 
ment. 


Last week in our Correspondence columns Mr. Macgowan 
said “ if * Linesman ’ be not Rudyard Kipling, I am a Dutch¬ 
man.” Mr. Macgowan, we fear, must be content to be a 
Dutchman. There seems to be no doubt that “ Lines¬ 
man” is Captain Maurice C. R. Grant, of the 2nd Devon¬ 
shire Regiment, now Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Intelligence Department. 


“ One of your correspondents,” writes Mrs. Catherine 
Ashley, “ wishes to know the origin of the saying that ‘the 
gist of a woman’s letter lies in the postscript.’ Mr. Ker, 
in your issue of December 7, quotes Clough, but I believe 
I am right in saying that your correspondent will find the 
quotation has its origin in Madame de S6vign6’s Lettres 
Choisies. Bacon, in his essay on Cunning, says that ‘ great 
men often put their most important news into the post¬ 
script.’ ” 

Because his sweetheart would not lend him 30s., a youth 
said “ he would die on her doorstep that night.” At the 
Marvlebone Police Court, where he was charged with 
attempted suicide, the following dialogue took place : 

Mr. Plowden : Are you fond of reading? 

The Prisoner: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Plowden: What books have you been reading 
lately ? 

The Prisoner : Marie Corelli—(Mr. Plowden : ‘ Ah ! ) 
—Zola, Rider Haggard. 

Mr. Plowden: Just the authors I should have guessed 
—at least, some of them. 

" Some of them ” is a hard saying. Mr. Rider Haggard, 
we should have thought, was calculated to make a boy 
forget his sweetheart’s refusal of a loan. 
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Mr. M. H. Spiblmann has been requested by the family 
of the late Miss Kate Greenaway to undertake a memorial 
volume dealing with the life and work of the artist. It 
is intended that the book shall contain, besides a memoir 
and correspondence of Miss Greenaway, chapters from the 
autobiography she had begun, a selection from the 
numerous poems she had left in manuscript and numerous 
reproductions, hitherto unpublished, of drawings in water¬ 
colour, sketches and studies, schemes, and designs for 
books, together with much matter of interest in connection 
with Miss Greenaway’s career. Among Miss Greenaway’s 
friends and correspondents who have passed away were 
Lord Tennyson, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Frederick Locker-Lamp- 
son, Randolph Caldecott, H.I.M. the Empress Frederick. 


Our request, made in the Academy of November 30, to 
be furnished with the source of the following nursery 
rhyme about Henry VIII.: 

Highty, tighty, flighty, Ho! 

Whither away doth my little man go ? 

To see my Lord Mayor, livs Feaste or hys Shown 1 
No; not for ye Feaste, nor yet for ye Showe, 

Have I donned my best Beaver and fayre Bridal Bowe ; 
But to see our Kyng's nuptials, 

His wedding, I trowe. 

is kindly answered from Birmingham by Mr. Arthur B. 
Chamberlain, who says : “ I have in my possession a copy 
of the book of nonsensical rhymes upon episodes of English 
history, about which there is a query in your 
issue of November 30. Its proper title is Ye 
Bouke of Pictures, painted by Ancient People to 
Veritable Historic Rhymes, rung out by ye Chimes 
of ye Bells of Bow Steeple. The illustrations are 
by Irving Wood, and are parodies of the “ Old English ” 
style, printed in red and back. No mention is made of 
the name of the writer of the verses which accompany each 
picture. The book was published by Dean and Son, 11, 
Ludgate Hill, more than thirty years ago, and is adver¬ 
tised as a companion book to Ye Comical Rhymes of 
Ancient Times and Rummical Rhymes, with Pictures to 
Match. It is a very amusing publication, and was an 
immense favourite in our family, and many of the lines, 
which we spelt out in youth, are still quoted by us in 
middle age, particularly those given in your paper: 

Have I donned my best Bearer 
And fair bridal Bow. 

These lines are upon “ Going to j’e Royal Wedding of 
Henry ye 7th, A.D. 1483,” and not that of Henry VIII., as 
stated by your correspondent.” 


A correspondent informs us that the epitaph at Bakewell 
which ends with a couplet by Dr. Johnson was not quite 
correctly quoted by Prof. T. Roger Smith in our last issue. 
It should run : 

The vocal Powers here let us mark 
Of PHILIP, our late Parish Clerk ; 

In Church none ever heard a Layman 
With a clearer Voice say “ Amen ” ! 

Who now with Hallelujah’s Sound 
Like Him can make the Roofs rebound? 

The Choir lament his Choral Tones, 

The Town—so soon Here lie his Bones. 

“ Sleep undisturb’d within thy peaceful shrine. 

Till Angels wake thee with such notes as thine.” 

Philip Roe died in 1815, aged fifty-two years. 

Dr. Johnson’s concluding couplet is also used in the 
epitaph in the Capel Chapel, Watford Parish Church, 
Herts, on Catherine {nee Catherine Stephens), widow of 
the fifth Earl of Essex, who died in 1882, aged ninety-one 
years; and the last line—between inverted commas—is to 
be seen on a monument in the south transept of Lichfield 
Cathedral. 


M. Edmond Rostand has good reason to regret his Com- 
piegne verses, for from the day of their publication dates a 
reaction against him as a literary' force. The verses were 
read at Compiegne by a gifted actress, and they seemed 
to please the illustrious guests of France. But they were 
laughed to scorn in the newspapers. M. Edmond Drumont 
declared that the ode was an insult to the Czar and a humi¬ 
liation to French getiius. What is called the Rostand 
krach is still exciting journalistic Paris. M. Raitif de la 
Bretonne writes in Le Journal : “ The case of Rostand 
seems to me both more and less grave than has been repre¬ 
sented. It is not deliberately, but involuntarily, that he 
has made bad verses. He has always made execrable 
lines. The Compi&gue poem contains neither better nor 
worse verses than does ‘ Cyrano.’ Long since my opinion, 
and that of all the real poets, was formed upon this point. 
Ask especially Jean Moreas, Henri de Regnier, and Gustave 
Kalin.” The same critic considers that Rostand is merely 
“ skilled in counterfeiting artistic productions,” and he 
quotes the following lines from the Compi&gne poem to 
prove that their author has no style, ideas, depth, or 
originality: 

Ft pour qu’il n’y ait pas d’erreur 
Vous avez avec l’Empereur 
Notre cceur pour residence. 

(And that there should be no error, you have, with the 
emperor, our heart for residence.) 

Le sceptre magique des modes, 

Du caprice et des nonchaloirs 
Retrouv6 dans un des tiroirs 
D'tine des c^lfebres commodes. 

(Tlie last two lines translated read : “ Rediscovered in 
one of the drawers of one of the celebrated chests.”) 

Un ancien tapis d’Aubusson 
Sur un air de vieille chanson 
Fredonne ; “ Rien qu’a la fa$on 

Dont je sens sur mod qu’elle glisse. 

Oh ! oh ! e’est une Imperatrice ! ” 

(An old Aubusson carpet, hums over the air of an old 
song: “Alone from the way I feel she glides over me, oh, 
oh, it is an empress.”) 

In Le Bloc, M. Clemeneeau, more generous than other 
critics, says: “ Rostand will not always have to sing about 
empresses—an ungrateful task which checks the breath of 
inspiration. He can, if it shall please him to re-read him¬ 
self and prune his work, give us lively and smart verses 
redolent of Gascogny. The festival of Compi&gne will not 
have been useless for him if he will henceforth guard him¬ 
self against the intoxication of rhythm and the melody of 
words, and take the trouble to remember that it is not for¬ 
bidden to enclose occasionally an idea within the resound¬ 
ing music of verse.” 


A correspondent sends Mr. Andrew Lang an “ astonish¬ 
ing scrap of folk-lore from Tennyson’s county,” which Mr. 
Lang prints in his “ Sign of the Ship ” notes in the De¬ 
cember Longman’s. It is a charm for ague shown to the 
writer by a Lincolnshire grandam, who laughed quinine to 
scorn and said: “ Naay, lad, I knaws tew a soight better 
cure than yon mucky stuff.” With that she took her visitor 
round to the foot of his bed, an old four-post. There on the 
bottom board were fixed three horseshoes, points upwards 
(of course), with a hammer laid “ sloshwavs ” over them. 
Taking it in her hand, she said: 

Feyther, Son, an’ Holy Ghoast. 

Xaale t' owd divvel tew this poast; 

Throice I stroikes with holy crock, 

With this mell I throice du knock. 

One for God, 

An' one for Wod, 

An’ one for Lok. 
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“ Is not it an extraordinary instance of a minglemaugle of 
old Norse Paganism and Christianity ? ” asks Mr. Lang's 
correspondent: “ Thor’s Mell and Christ's Cross. The 
Christian Trinity, and Thor, Woden, and Loki.’’ 


America has not done yet with Edward FitzGerald by 
a long way. The forthcoming publication of “ The Variorum 
and Definitive Edition of the Poetical and Prose Writings 
of Edward FitzGerald ” in seven volumes, as arranged 
by Mr. George Bentham, with a preface by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, is considered a literary event of no small import¬ 
ance. The work will bear the imprint of Doubleday, Page it 
Co. Besides all known renderings of The Rubaiyat, by 
FitzGerald, the volumes will include Solaman and Absal, 
Euphranor, Agamemnon, Sir Dramas of Calderon, The 
Mighty Magician, Such Stuff ax Dreams Are Made Of, 
Polonius, Sea Words and Phrases Along the Sufftdk 
Coast, A Bird's Eye View of Fariduddin Attar's Bird 
Parliament, The Downfall and Death of King (Edipus, 
also in their various renderings, together with a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of prose works. All title-pages are to\ 
be reproduced in facsimile, and the original pagination 
has been preserved. The composition and the presswork 
are being executed at the Merrymount Press. 

Meanwhile FitzGerald’s version of the Rubaiyat is 
being put through new paces and contortions. We learn 
from the Few York Times Saturday Review that Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole expects to issue early in December 
a privately printed edition of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, the text to be that of FitzGerald's Fifth Recen¬ 
sion, with the same done into Greek by Mr. Ernest Craw¬ 
ley, of Bradfield College, Berkshire, England. The pri¬ 
vately printed edition of the Rubaiyat issued by Mr. Dole 
in 1898, with the Latin text by Mr. Herbert Wilson Green, 
has, it seems, long been out of print, and commands a 
considerable premium. We are told that " Mr. Crawley 
has sent his manuscript across the Atlantic for publica¬ 
tion," and that Dr. William Aldis Wright, FitzGerald’s 
literary executor, cordially approves of the present edition. 
The volume will be published with the observance of the 
usual ceremonies and mysteries. The edition will bo 
limited to 150 numbered copies, printed on fine hand¬ 
made paper, and bound in charcoal paper, turned in. These 
are to be had at lOdols. per copy, to he issued in exact 
order as subscribers’ names are entered. There will also 
be twenty-five copies printed on Japan vellum, bound in 
rich red vellum and issued at 2odols. per copy, Ac. 


America, by the way, reprints some books which English 
readers would probably welcome if they had the chance. 
Thus Messrs. Houghton Mifflin have just issued a charming 
translation of the works of “ Obermann’s ” Tetters to a 
Friend. Etienne Pivert de Senancour, to give him his 
real name, is known to every lover of Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry. Arnold compared his writings favourably with 
Amiel’s, to which they are akin. 


Dr. Van Dyke's prayer-preface to his story The Ruling 
Passion, quoted by us a few weeks ago, has evoked 
opinions in England which are thus collected and criti¬ 
cised by the New York Times Saturday Review: “The 
unique preface beginning ‘ Lord, let me never tag a moral 
to a story not tell a story without meaning,' which Dr. Van, 
Dyke places as the ‘Foreword’ in his latest volume, The 
Ruling Passion, is being variously commented on by the 
London reviewers, and their expressions run through the 
whole gamut of literary censorum-—censorum, in the Latin 
sense, it should be said. One critic says that it is a most 
admirable petition, which every aspirant for literary 
laurels should commit to memory and ‘ repeat reverently ’ 
before putting pen to paper. Others are of a similar 
opinion, and so on, to an attempt at indifference which is 


more or less pertinently expressed by the Academy : ‘ An 
admirable petition. But why print it?’ As we have seen, 
other reviewers have answered this query. In the mean¬ 
time, the preface itself seems destined to take its place 
as a unique addition to the three great prefaces of literary 
history.” What is the chronometer of—we mean, what are 
the three great prefaces of literary history? 


Mr. Edward Garnett contributes to the December 
Monthly Review a rather remarkable article, equipped with 
dozens of footnotes, on "The Contemporary Critic” and 
his duties. We are tempted to quote the whole of the fifth 
section of Mr. Garnett’s article as an interesting treatment 
of the problem presented by the literary fecundity of the 
day: 

In any casi, whether it is the diffusion of superficial 
culture which assists the dppraved human mind to pro¬ 
duce the bulk of popular literature, must not the con¬ 
temporary critic accept that wider standpoint which in¬ 
volves a recognition of the “ bulk ” as “ the literature 
of the self-education of the crowd”—-the mental food 
necessary to its present state of development ? And will 
he not better seize its significance and, indeed, render 
it absolute justice by treating it as documentary evidence. 
of the community’s mental outlook, needs, wishes, and 
states of feeling ? Is not the crowd trying to get into 
the whole house of modem literature, and find out its 
life there, and is there not to-day such a noise and con¬ 
fusion, such a hanging of doors and opening of windows 
that the house is rendered temporarily uninhabitable to 
the “fine spirit"? And are not the most “popular” 
writers very, very insignificant as creators, but very 
plainly significant as the instructors, the overseers, the 
spokesmen of the community’s ignorance? If the critics 
would only recognise as a national drama this surprising 
unlocking of the doors of our heterogenous general public’s 
consciousness and its flinging itself outwards into litera¬ 
ture, eager to bring its world into violent and familiar 
contact with the great stream of life flowing outside it, 
would they not fix the valuations of this literature, get 
all round it, see into its. meaning, and thereby place 
it better than by simply condemning it as not in harmony 
with certain (esthetic canons ? We are all witnessing to¬ 
day the phenomenon of the culture of the community 
not being grown slowly from the deep roots of its life 
(by which slow growth, for example, flowered the exquisite 
poetry and exquisite arts of many old-world peasantries), 
but being translated, imported, and administered by the 
Press, the academies, and other wholesale agencies for 
indiscriminate consumption. And the unassimilated 
“culture” of our modern commercialised world is the 
ferment in the hasty brew of “popular” works. It is 
the chief source of very bad art. Accordingly, the con¬ 
temporary critic, seeing the relation this “culture” bears 
to society's mental outlook, seefng inevitably why it is 
prevalent, and the purpose it serves, must discriminate 
most sharply between the comparatively small band of 
artists whose creative instincts shape true works of art 
for us, and for posterity, and the running multitude 
of writers whose works reflect the common perishing 
valuations of our bustling and self-important time. 
Herein lies the distinction between living and dead 
criticism. For if the critio fails to detect in the deluge 
of his day the spirits that being finely creative open new 
windows for our consciousness, if he confuses what is 
significant with what gives us a mere face value, he fails. 
Weary of the deluge, he is in danger of rejecting his age 
cn bloc, or of hailing, let us say, the achievements of Mr. 
Rider Haggard, and of being critically disheartened by 
the “symbolism” of Maeterlinck. 


In the American Bookman Mr. Gelett Burgess has an, 
amusing account of the London halfpenny comic paper 
and its contributors. We have not looked into this branch 
of literature, but Mr. Burgess’s statements concerning the 
commercial side of halfpenny comic art suggest that one 
more adaptation of the “ Song of the Shirt ” is called for. 
He has known an editor buy forty pen-and-ink drawings 
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for a pound, cask down. A few fortunate artists, friends 
of those in authority, get steady employment, doing four 
series regularly each Wednesday night, and living riotously 
upon the proceeds for the rest of tiie week. One syndicate 
lias an organised staff, and pays two pounds a week, their 
slaves grinding out “ comics ” from nine till six every 
day, jokes provided. Monday morning at the office of the 
Big Budget discovers a row of artists lined up in front 
of the counter of the cashier's office. It is pay-day, and 
each contributor, provided with a copy of the paper, takes 
his place in the queue and points out his drawing on thq 
broadside, is paid his eighteenpence per sketch, signs his 
receipt, and gives place to the next in the row. If thq 
pay is small, it is at least certain. Mr. Burgess declares 
that there are many such struggling Bohemians in Lon¬ 
don, happy-go-lucky prodigals, now with gold in their 
pockets and silk hats on their heads, then chewing their 
pencils in their “ bed-sitting-room, back,” waiting for 
some ignoble inspiration. 


The pretty gift book that is just a pretty gift book is 
a very harmless or a very dreadful production, according 
to the view you take of it. As an addition to the world’s 
literature it is like Campbell’s snowflake on the Iser, “ one 
moment white, then gone for ever.” Here are a few notices 
from an American paper: 

Lyrics of Love, by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, are full 
of the sweet personality of their author, who sends forth 
these songs of the home and of the wayside, of love and 
peace, to add “ a thread of melody to the toiling, dusty, 
monotonous way,” which, after all, is the way that 
leads us home. 

Among Flowers and Trees with the Poets, compiled 
by Minnie Curtis Waite and Merton Channing Leonard, is 
a sort of cyclopaedia of flowers and trees, as pictured and 
sung by the poets. It is well adapted as a gift to a 
teacher interested in nature study. 

Among the Greai Alastirs of Oratory, by Walter Row¬ 
lands, is illustrated with reproductions from famous 
pictures and rare originals. Scenes in the lives of great 
orators, from Demosthenes to Gladstone, present a wide 
diversity of periods and peoples, and Mr. Rowlands has 
skilfully handled them. 

“ One moment published, then. . , 


We have referred several times to the forthcoming cele¬ 
brations in Paris of the centenary of Victor Hugo’s birth. 
It is stated—we know not with what authority—that Ger¬ 
hart Hauptmann, Gorky, and Mr. Kipling are to be invited 
to attend as representatives respectively of German, 
Russian, and English literature. Commenting on this, a 
contemporary says: “It might make an interesting exer¬ 
cise for readers of the Academy to compose imaginary 
addresses by these three writers upon the genius of Hugo.” 
Rather too stiff an exercise, we fancy. 


The Grolier Society is producing a sumptuous edition 
de luxe of Charles Lever's novels at i;65 the set. 
Each copy is extra illustrated, numbered, “ registered," and 
contains one autograph letter of Charles Lever. 


The issue of Whitakers Almanack for 1902 was pub¬ 
lished on Thursday, December 12. In addition to the 
usual changes, the Accession of King Edward VII. and the 
honours bestowed for services in the war have revolutionised 
the Orders of Knighthood, the increases in the Companions 
alone being:—C.B. from 639 to 741, C.M.G. from .’585 to 
672, D.S.O. from 345 to 1,312, and C. and M.V.O. from 53 
to 1G2. 


Mr. W. D. Howells has been examining, in the North 
American Bedew, a striking treatise on Humour by a lead¬ 


ing Italian scholar; and his own opinions on humour soon 
expand. We snatch a few of these from their contexts. Of 
Mark Twain Mr. Howells says : 

He is not only the greatest living humorist, but incom¬ 
parably the greatest, and without a rival since Cervantes 
and Shakespeare, unless it be that eternal Jew, Heinrich 
Heine, who of all the humorists is the least like him. 
Heine's humour is at every moment autobiographical, and 
for far the greater part of Mr. Clemens’s humour is so ; 

,Shakespeare's alone is imjtersonal, but this may be on 
account of the dramatic form, and more apparent than 
real. Heine and Mark Twain are both archromantic, 
just as they are both autobiographical, though to what 
different ends! 

Of Dickens: 

Now, his humour was very well in its way, but it hardly 
can make us laugh any more, and it was always rather of 
the nature of the laughter of horses, the play of horses. 
It was fantastic and wilful and forced, and expressed 
itself in characters which bore much the same resem¬ 
blance to the human species as the effigies which keep the 
crows from the cornfields, and in crude communities ex¬ 
press the popular indignation with persons of opposite 
political convictions. He had not a humorous concep¬ 
tion of life, which is the great thing rather than humour- 
itself, if Mark Twain, who has it, will allow me to dis¬ 
pute him. Dickens was a great histrionic talent, and 
produced powerful if simple effects in that sort. But he 
was not of the fine English humorists who began with 
Chaucer, or with Shakespeare, as you please, and came 
down with Swift, and Addison, and Steele, and Sterne, 
and Goldsmith, and perhaps Scott, and Thackeray, to 
a humorist who may almost stand with Shakespeare him¬ 
self. I mean Thomas Hardy, who in his vision of 
humanity, in its entirely ironical and humorous concep¬ 
tion of life is possibly the greatest of all the present 
English, and I am not forgetting the Scotchman, Mr. 
William Gilbert. 


It must not be supposed that Mr. Howells is a champion 
of American humour against all others. So far as he com¬ 
pares it with our own, lie gives us the advantage. 

The humiliating truth is that we are still not onlv 
quantitatively but also qualitatively behind the English 
in humour, and not only in literary humour, but also in 
artistic Rumour. I have named one artistic English 
humourist—he was, to be sure, a French-Belgian on his 
father's side—Who abounded in that sweetness which 
seems wanting in our comic artists. But Du Maurier was 
not the only English artist who abounded in sweetness, 
and whose satire was almost a caress. There was Leech, 
there was Doyle, there was Keene, each in his way most 
lovable as well as witty. Except Mr. Peter Newell, 
whose quaintness is full of gentle charm, the only 
American like them that I can think of is Mr. Oliver 
Herford, who is an Englishman ; the rest of our good 
fellows have all a biting, rather than a caressing, wit. 
They are inferior to the Germans as well as the English 
in their want of sweetness, their want of humanity, one 
may even call it. 


In an “ Impression of the Week ” contributed by Mr. 

W. E. Henley to the Sphere, we find this : 

Last week Mr. Greenwood asked me a question : Did 
the late R. L. S. (I cannot with the shrieks of the Bandar 
Log still shrilling to the Empyrean, I dare not be more 
particular) look as elfish in life as he looks in his portraits ? 
There can be but one answ’er: He did not. In the photo¬ 
graphs we have of him there is nothing perforce of the 
brilliancy, the colour, the mobility, the impudence (’tis 
the sole word) which his features wore. As for the 
“ changeling,” let Mr. Greenwood turn to the eight-and- 
twenty volumes of the “ Edinburgh Edition.” If the 
changeling were ever anywhere at any time, he will 
certainly be there. 
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Reviews. 

Thrice Welcome. 

More Letters of Eduard FitzGerald. Edited by William 

Aldis Wright. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

These Letters will be quietly and deeply welcomed by those 
who have the two original earlier volumes of FitzGerald’s 
Letters and have learned to love them. They might with 
advantage have been merged in those volumes, but many 
of them were not in Mr. Wright's hands at the time. Of 
others we are told—not quite so intelligibly—that “ al¬ 
though they were not included in the previous collection, 
the object of which was to let FitzGerald tell the story 
of his own life, they seem worthy of preservation, now 
tliat he has taken his place among English Letter-Writers. 
They are of the friendly human kind which entertained 
Carlyle.” This seems to point to some new quality in 
these added letters. But all FitzGerald’s Letters are of the 
friendly human kind, and w r e may say at Once that the 
Letters in this volume seem to us to be exactly like those 
already published, and that we are well content that they 
should be so. Among these new Letters is one to Dean 
Merivale, the only one which has been preserved, and it 
is included by permission of Miss Merivale and her pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. Edward Arnold. The important thing to note 
is that these Letters have an intercalary relation to those 
in the two volumes of Letters and the volume of letters to 
Fanny Kemble. They will be read by careful readers in 
connection with these. They are of tire same progressive 
dates, they have the same topics and complexion; in a 
word, they merge with the earlier Letters as wine from the 
same decanter. 

What is the peculiar charm of FitzGerald's Letters? We 
should say it is their essential normality. They are, in 
intention and in scope, such Letters as the ordinary well- 
read man wishes to write, could in a measure write, but 
does not write. They are his own written or would-be 
written Letters raised to the nth power. They transcend 
on the same plane. Hence they have a charm which is 
not one of the charms of Lamb’s Letters—as why should 
it be? Lamb’s Letters are, if you please, the finest in the 
language—though of all forms of literature Letters are 
least amenable to the “ mark ” system of merit—but 
Lamb’s Letters are essentially Lamb's, and not yours 
transfigured. His elaborate humorous poses, his mystifi¬ 
cations, his plots, surprises, premeditated fun, and his 
bursts of familiar eloquence are removed from everyday 
correspondence. The finest letters in the language, if you 
please, but not the Highest to your letter-writing self. 
Similarly, Byron’s Letters are essentially Byron's, the 
rushing wind of his opinions that rather invigorates than 
detains. In both Lamb and Byron there is a further 
removal from the norm to be noted. Both of them fall into 
strains in which the epistolary character is rather lost. For 
a page or so together you can almost forget that what 
you are reading is the letter of one friend to another. 
You might be reading a printed Elian essay or a printed 
Byronic diatribe. In FitzGerald you never lose the episto¬ 
lary feeling. As letters, and only as letters, these pages 
appeal to you. Involuntarily you visualise the hand¬ 
writing, hear the paper crinkle, and are conscious of the 
envelope and the stamp. You approach each letter with 
the little thrill which an unopened letter communicates. 
You read it once, twice, and find nooks of interest in it 
to explore again ; it is all easy, interesting, and touched 
with mind; you put it into your breast pocket. Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s letters are the most comfortable reading in the 
world. We can never read them without laughinsr at 
the idea that his was an incomplete or half-lived 
life. To have written these Letters, that so surely warm 
and entertain; that survey the world of culture, yet domes¬ 


ticate you in a Suffolk countryside; that bring the idea 
of leisure and ripening predilections before eyes tired 
with the changes and unprofitable eagerness of life at the 
centre;—to have written these Letters was, we sav, a 
great unconscious achievement. 

As we have said, no new note is struck in the volume. 
The same delightful air of “ puddling among books and 
pictures,” the same burly inexactness, the same purpose 
within vagary, and care within carelessness, are present in 
every page. The man’s honest blunderings and easy 
contentments are a perpetual joy. He buys a mop for his 
kitchen, and, liking the colour of its head, keeps it. in his 
study as a decoration. He buys and cleans pictures, but 
never seems to hang them: “ the Truth is, they look so 
much better on the Floor.” He alters his old boat without 
the least conviction, sells his Bank Stock into Dutch 
Funds in a ” sudden fit,” buys things he doesn’t want in 
the Baker Street Bazaar and writes himself down an Ass. 
He reports his “ little Moonlight Crome ” a failure; “ not 
old Crome at all, as I might have seen if I had only cared 
to look at the Back, where his Son’s name is very legibly 
written.” These potterings at Woodbridge or elsewhere 
are endlessly amusing in a man who in the next sentence 
is going to say a fine thing about- a new book, or on a ques¬ 
tion of style, or on life's difficulties. And through 
all the interests of to-day—the doings of Tennyson and 
Browning, Carlyle and Thackeray, the clash of reviews, 
the box from Mudie’s, the fragments of art and scholar¬ 
ship—you hear the North Sea blowing on shore, or the 
chimes of Woodbridge Church playing “ Where and oh 
where is my Soldier Laddie gone?” every three hours. 
“ On Sundays we have the Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn—very 
slow indeed. I see, however, by a Handbill in the Grocer’s 
Shop that a Man is going to lecture on the Gorilla in a 
few weeks. So there is something to look forward to.” 
And how delightfully FitzGerald measures and punctuates 
his long, quiet life. Who does not love him for writing 
to Carlyle: “ Last Sunday Evening—the longest day— I 
was looking at an Elm which you may remember in the 
field before Farlingay. I remember your reading under it 
—reading up Voltaire, etc., for Frederick. I thought how 
big the Tree had grown since that: but that is nineteen 
years ago, 1855.” Again, how the scholar-gipsy comes out 
in this to Cowell: “ The other day I lit on Paley’s 
zEschylus, with pencil marks at the end of each Play, tq 
note the day when it was read on board the Scandal, or on 
Bawdsey Cliff in the Autumn of 1863. A very few years 
later I was reading Sophocles with you in the same places.” 

With all his seclusion and delightful incapacities, Fitz¬ 
Gerald had in him a curious strain of the editor. Not the 
editor of daily contacts and weekly or monthly task-work, 
but the editor who, giving his thoughts the benefit of 
leisured rumination, sees what this man can best do, or in. 
wbat mistaken direction he is being drawn, and seeks to set 
him right and extract his best. FitzGerald’s solicitous, 
dry-nurse attitude to Tennyson is well known. One could 
pick many a passage in which he appears as an inspirer or 
jenlous guardian of excellence. In the letter to Dean Meri¬ 
vale, already referred to, he writes : 

When I remember your viva voce, and when I read 
your letters, Merivale, I always wish some one would 
make notes of your table and letter talk: so witty, so 
humorous, so just. You would not do this yourself ; if 
you thought about what you said and wrote for such a 
purpose it would not, I suppose, be as good; but I wish 
others would do it for you—and I must not say for me, 
at my time of day, but for those who come after us both. 

To Frederic Tennyson he writes in careful criticism of one 
of Lowell’s books: 

My pencil-marks in it are not marks of Admiration, but 
the contrary, I think ; sometimes at words, sometimes at 
whole Sentences of “Fine Writing.” There is one at 
p. 273,1 think, which is perfectly wonderful for such a 
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Writer as Lowell; you could not find it in an English 
writer of half the force. There is the loose screw in 
American Literature, and it is partly the consciousness 
of it that makes them sensitive about English Opinion. I 
know Lowell by Letter; and I tell him this, for he says he 
is not thin-skinned; and I can tell him with a good grace 
of little Haws when I so honestly admire his work in the 
main. I think he is altogether the best Critic we have; 
something of what Ste. Beuve is in French. 

Here is a note—not untimely just now—on the true spirit 
of Biography, lie has been reading Walpole's memoirs of 
George II. and III.: 

Horace Walpoleseeins tome to understand Burke and Fox 
well—the Good and Idle Apprentice as Selwyn called 
them. Coleridge and his School try to set up Burke as 
the man of his time ; I think we Irish folks can see the 
Irishman in Burke much better. So with Goldsmith: 
Forster and Co. try to clear him of the Blunders and 
Vanity which such fools as Johnson, Reynolds, Arc., 
laughed at; but we Paddies know how a Paddy may 
write like an Angel and talk like a poor Poll. It astonishes 
me to see the best English brains, like old Spedding’s, go 
the whole Plog so with any Hero they take up. 

His desire to see the Browning cult moderated comes out 
strongly in a letter to Sir Frederick Pollock. He has been 
reading the first volume of The Rintj and the Book. 

I had the curiosity to ask Carlyle (in my yearly Letter) 
what he thought of Browning’s Book. I dare say you 
have heard him talk on the subject. He writes to me : 
“ I have read—insisted on reading—Browning's Book. 
It is full of talent, energy, and effort; but actually with¬ 
out Backbone or basis of Common-sense. I think it 
among the absurdest books ever written by a gifted 
Man.” 

.Such is the opinion of all the men I know, whose 
opinion is certainly worth as much as the Newspaper 
Critics. Then why don't some of you step out into the 
Newspapers and Magazines, and tell the Truth of the 
Case ? Why does not Venables ? Stephen ? Pollock ? 
I am sure I would if I could : but I have not the faculty. 
I can only say, “ I do not like you, Dr. Fell,” but there I 
stop—knowing I'm right. If Browning were half so great 
as they say. he would himself write to disclaim any approxi¬ 
mation to Tennyson. 

Here is an instance of his would-be management of Tenny¬ 
son : 

If you come, we will go and see Carlyle, whom I must 
visit once before my return. Tennyson is emerged half- 
cured, or half-destroyed, from a water establishment: has 
gone to a new Doctor who gives him iron pills; and 
altogether this really great man thinks more about his bowels 
and nerves than about the Laureate wreath he was born 
to inherit. Not that he meditates new poems; and now 
the Princess is done, he turns to King Arthur—a worthy 
subject indeed—and has consulted some histories of him, 
and spent some time in visiting his traditionary haunts in 
Cornwall. But I believe the trumpet can wake Tennyson 
no longer to do great deeds; 1 may mistake and prove 
myself an owl; which I hope may be the case. But how 
are we to expect heroic poems from a valetudinary ? I 
have told him he should fly from England and go among 
savages. 

Away from literature to life. Is not this a charming 
sketch of one of FitzGerald's rare days in London? Note 
the end of it: 

The most pleasurable remembrance I had of my stay in 
town was the last day I spent there ; having a long ramble 
in the streets with Spedding, looking at Books and 
Pictures; then a walk with him and Carlyle across the 
Park to Chelsea, where we dropped that Latter Day 
Prophet at his house; then getting upon a steamer, 
smoked down to Westminster; dined at a chop-house by 
the Bridge; and then went to Astley's: old Spedding 
being quite as wise about the Horsemanship as about 
Bacon and Shakespeare. We parted at midnight in 
Covent Garden; and this whole pleasant day has left a 
taste on my palate like one of Plato's lighter, easier, and 
more picturesque dialogues. 


Here is a bit of his quaint common sense: 

One of his Friends has sent me a Frospectus to sub¬ 
scribe to a portrait of Lord H. [Lord Hatherley] “ on 
coming to be Chancellor”—in all his Robes—by Rich¬ 
mond ; supposing I should be sorry to be left out of the 
list. There are Archbishops, Bishops, Judges, Q.C.’s, 
Laymen, Clergy, &e. And yet it seems to me an 
absurd thing. First, he may make a bad Chancellor, 
however good a Man and able a Lawyer. Secondly', he 
mayn't keep in office a year, however good Chancellor he 
may be. And thirdly, a Figure at Madame Tussaud’s 
would do just as well as the best of Richmond’s Portraits, 
when the Man is to be drowned in robes, Wigs, Beals, Ac. 

A tiny rule of conduct: 

Don’t you dislike the way some People have of saying 
perpetually “ Thanks 1 ” instead of “ Thank you 1 ” for 
anything you may say or do for them ? It is like cutting 
Acknowledgment as short as possible. Yet well-bred 
People do it. One day I was telling George Crabbe of 
this: he said, “ But in Italy they say ‘ Grazie.’ ” Yes: 
but •* Grazie ” is a sweet Italian, in three Syllables, and 
“ Thanks ” about one of the most hideous monosyllables, 
even in the English language. 

Lastly', a man to man communication to Sir Frederick 
Pollock on his elevation to the Bench : 

I congratulate you on having secured stedfast office and 
revenue that will put you at your ease, and end all trouble 
and disappointment. Henceforth you may sit on your 
bench and look down complacently on the mare magnum 
of wigs, all striving which shall rise topmost. And, as you 
say, you can now set about finding out what to do with 
much spare time ; a thing hard to do at all times (how- 
tiresome was a whole holiday at school !), but most hard 
to men who have for the greater part of their lives been 
accustomed to a regular day-full of work. And all must 
leave it at some time. I have been all my life apprentice 
to this heavy business of idleness ; and am not yet master 
of any craft; the Gods are too just to suffer that I should. 

So he rambles on from the thirties to the eighties of 
last century, ever putting aside what could not serve 
him, ever cherishing what could, and storing unsuspected 
honey for us all. How acceptable, how uncloying, is this 
repast !—nothing fiery, nothing toilsome-—but the best 
and cleanest of each day, and then: “ Now for a Pipe in 
my Garden—to think over all these little things.” 


Mr. Henley’s New Poems. 

Hawthorn and La render, with Other Verses. By W. E. 
Henley. (London : David Nutt. 6s.) 


Some of these poems have appeared in this or that periodi¬ 
cal. The prologue was included in Mr. Henley's little 
collection of patriotic verse. But, taking them integrally, 
this is their first appearance in volume form. They are 
not, throughout, all that we have learned to expect from 
Mr. Henley. Were we to compare it with the generality 
of new verse, we could not but rate it exceptionally high. 
It is not the competition of younger poets which Mr. 
Henley needs to dread: it is the competition of himself. 
We know exactly the best he has done, and resent 
instinctively the slightest deflection from it. Well, here 
there are such deflections—that is all which can be said; 
and we feel them in exact proportion to our love of the 
poet who caught and held us of old. He still catches and 
holds us in his moments, but the grip is not always compul¬ 
sive. Yet now and again the old mastery thrills us, and we 
remember. It is good so to remember. 

If you sift and select, there is a very sufficient number 
of such poems; and a conspicuous few which are equal to 
all but the greatest of Mr. Henley’s previous work. When 
we have finally panned out these siftings, indeed, we are 
almost ashamed to have indulged in cavil at all. The 
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Hawthorn and Lavender section is the largest in the 
volume; and the best of this are either descriptive or 
profoundly personal. The weakest, as a rule, are those 
which are most song-like—lyric in the narrower sense. 
Once, indeed, Mr. Henley becomes actually Swinburnian— 
a sacrifice of individuality rare exceedingly with him. Yet 
here is a charming lyric: 

Look down, dear eyes, look down, 

Lest you betray her gladness. 

Dear brows, do naught but frown, 

Lest men miscall my madness. 

Come not, dear hands, so near, 

Lest all besides come nearer. 

Dear heart, hold me less dear, 

Lest time hold nothing dearer. 

Keep me, dear lips, O keep 
The last great word unspoken, 

Lest other eyes go wee]). 

Lest other lives lie broken! 

And of the descriptive lyrics wo may quote a couple of 
stanzas, with the grimmer Henley touch in them : 

Tho night dislimns, and breaks 
Like snows slow thawn ; 

An evil wind awakes 
On lea and lawn ; 

The low East wakes; and hark! 

Out of the kindless dark, 

A fierce, protesting lark. 

High in the horror of dawn I 

A shivering streak of light, 

A scurry of rain : 

Bleak day from bleaker night 
Creeps pinched and fain ; 

The old gloom thins and dies, 

And in the wretched skies 
A new gloom, sick to rise, 

Sprawls, like a thing in pain. 

That lias a fantastic and even fierce strength of imagina¬ 
tion which we know in former days of Mr. Henley’s ■work. 
If, indeed, the line about the lark be not too violent and, 
resolved a wresting of natural fact to fit the mood of the 
soul. No charge of violence, however, can be brought 
against what is perhaps the most beautiful poem in the 
book. 

There was no kiss that day? 

No intimate Yea-aml-Nay, 

No sweets in hand, no tender, lingering touch? 

None of those desperate, exquisite caresses, 

So instant—O, so brief—and yet so much, 

The thought of the swiftest lifts and blesses? 

Nor any one of those great royal words, 

Those sovran privacies of speech, 

Frank as the call of April birds. 

That, whispered, live a life of gold 
Among the heart's still sainted memories. 

And irk, and thrill, and ravish, and beseech, 

Even when the dream of dreams in death's a-cold? 

No, there was none of these, 

Dear one, and yet—- 

O, eyes on eyes 1 O, voices breaking still, 

For all the watchful will, 

Into a kinder kindness than seemed due 
From you to me, and me to you! 

And that hot-eyed, close-throated, blind regret 
Of woman and man baulked and debarred the blue! 

No kiss—no kiss that day? 

Nay, rather, though we seemed to wear the rue, 

Sweet friend, how many and how goodly—say! 

This nobly tender poem has a keen edge of expression, 
at once impassioned and restrained, such as Mr. Henley 
himself has rarely attained. Such lines as: 

Nor any one of those great royal words, 

Those sovran privacies of speech, 

Frank as the call of April birds, 


suggest Coventry Patmore, a poet with whom Mr. Henley 
has otherwise no spiritual troth-plight. Only a superficial 
reader could suppose derivation of one from the other. 
Nothing could be more dissimilar than their hand on that 
so-called “irregular” ode-metre which they use in com¬ 
mon. It is notable that Mr. Henley generally rises to his 
best when he uses this metre. Very comprehensibly. 
Your poetaster thinks it an easy vehicle for " fine ” law¬ 
lessness—more lawless than fine. Your true poet uses it) 
only when he is touched ad ima prcecordia —to the most 
intimate privacies of his heart. Of all metres, it is closest 
to the nerve itself, and only intense feeling can use it self- 
vindicatingly. Therefore, Mr. Henley uses it in a strongly; 
personal poem: 

In Shoreham River, hurrying down 
To the live sea. 

By working, marrying, breeding Shoreliam Town, 
Breaking the sunset's wistful and solemn dream, 

An. old, black rotter of a boat 

Fast service to the labouring, tumbling flote, 

Lay stranded in mid-stream : 

With a horrid list, a frightening lapse from the line, 

That made me think of legs and a broken spine: 

Soon, all too soon. 

Ungainly and forlorn to lie 
Full in the eye 

Of the cynical, discomfortable moon 
That, as I looked, stared from the fading sky, 

A clown's face flour'd for work. And by and by 
The wide-winged sunset wanned and waned ; 

The lean night-wind crept westward, chilling and 
sighing ; 

The poor old hulk remained, 

Stuck helpless in mid-ebb. And I knew why— 

Why, as I looked, my heart felt crying. 

For, as I looked, the good green earth seemed dying— 
Dying or dead ; 

And, as I looked at the old boat, I said: — 

“Dear God, it's I!” 

That is Mr. Henley at his sternest and strongest, every; 
line like wrought ebony. A ery fine is the Prasludium, 
where he uses the satire metre without rhyme in a most' 
felicitously’ worded allegory’ between colour and music. 
But why does it end: 

The wild, sweet-blooded, wonderful harlot, Spring? 

Why’, in the name of all that is wilful, must Spring—of 
all "the months, poor Spring—be a harlot? Even the 
author of Dolores was content to leave her “ the girl-child 
Spring.” Why commit this defloration on the most vir¬ 
ginal of seasons ? 

In the other section we have Prologues and other occa¬ 
sional verses, few lacking Mr. Henley's practised skill ini 
this kind ; and London Types —a series of Shakespearean 
sonnets, recalling the Hospital Poems. None quite equal 
to the best of these, all are very’ good, and some only short 
of his possible best. Take the Sandwich-Man : 

An ill March noon ; the flag-stones gray with dust; 

An all-round east wind volleying straws and grit; 

St. Martin's Steps, where every venomous gust 
Lingers to buffet, or sneap, the passing cit ; 

And in the gutter, squelching a rotten boot, 

Draped in a wrap that, modish ten year syne, 

Partners, obscene with sweat and grease and soot, 

A horrible hat, that once was just as fine ; 

The drunkard's mouth a-wasli for something drinkable, 
The drunkard's eye alert for casual toppers, 

The drunkard’s neck stooped to a lot scarce thinkable, 
A living, crawling blazoning of Hot Coppers, 

He trails his mildews towards a Kingdom-Come 
Compact of sausar/e-and-mash and two-o'-nun ! 

Y’ou sec him brutally’ distinct. And this section is tho 
most level of the book. Over the book at largo (in con¬ 
clusion) is a mournfulness: as of a pirate going grimly, 
down beneath the enemy's guns, witli the black flag nailed 
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to the mast—consoled by the remembrance that he has 
drunk, and kissed, and fought, before the end came. That 
despairing valiance leaves the reader in a saddened mood 
when the final leaf is turned. 


A Pitiable Woman. 

The History of Mary I., Queen of England. By 

J. M. Stone. (Sands & Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Some day, perhaps, it will be possible to treat the Reforma¬ 
tion period from the standpoint of detached, dispassionate 
history. The time is not yet ; or, perhaps, strictly speak¬ 
ing, it is so no longer, since the renewed theological dis¬ 
putes of the last half-century have brought the religious 
ideals represented roughly enough by the terms “ Catholic ” 
and “Protestant” once more into active collision. Froude 
we know', and the anti-Froudians; and certainly the 
writer of the solid and interesting tome before us 
makes but little pretence at following the philosophic 
counsel of perfection and excluding bias from her work. 
To “ restate the ease for our first Queen Regnant,” to “paint 
a picture vivid enough to supersede the old traditional 
portraits of Queen Mary,” is avowedly her aim. And were 
it not avowed there would be no difficulty in inferring it 
from the studied depreciation throughout the book of 
all those whom Froude and other writers study as care¬ 
fully to depict in more pleasing colours. Not that Miss 
.Stone garbles documents or blinks facts : she is too good 
a scholar not to play the game. But it is the way of 
telling, the suggestion of motive, and the distribution of 
epithet that give a book its polemical tone, not the actual 
things told. And in the light of these the side which. 
Miss Stone takes is unmistakable. 

Judged, then, not as abstract history, but as a reason¬ 
ably honest brief, this biography of the first and the saddest 
of English Queens Regnant is an excellent one. Miss 
Stone writes clearly and picturesquely, and has made good 
use of the vast stores of admirably calendared State Papers 
for the period w'ith which she deals, and of the less known 
but equally valuable despatches of Spanish, French, and 
Venetian ambassadors at the court of Westminster. Nor 
need it be denied that the popular conception of one who, 
with even more justice than her cousin of Scotland, may be 
called “ the Tragic Mary,” is singularly inadequate to the 
truth. The precise extent of Mary’s personal responsibility 
for the infamies committed in the name of religion which 
disgraced her reign is not a subject which we propose to 
discuss with Miss Stone; but that, “ bloody ” or not, she 
was not merely “ bloody,” but a pitiable woman, with one 
of the hardest of human fates to contend against, does not 
seem to us a truth that admits of dispute. A glance at 
the fine reries of port-nits brought together by Miss Stone, 
from the girlish portrait of Holbein to the regal portrait of 
Sir Antonio More, with its grim mouth and drawn temples, 
is enough to show how deeply during the years of persecu¬ 
tion and bodily danger the iron entered into her soul. 
Circumstances and the indomitable Tudor will made Mary 
Tudor a bigot, but she was not by temper or training 
bitter or austere. On the contrary, she was bom of true) 
love, in the most splendid court of Europe, during the 
very heyday of the English Renascence. She was beauti¬ 
ful ; or so the courtiers said. She was learned, as well- 
bred women then were, and soon after ceased, for three 
centuries, to be. Her love of jewels and of splendid 
clothes endured throughout her misfortune. The orna¬ 
ments in all her portraits are superb. And she was gay, 
a fine performer upon the clavichord and the lute, ready 
even on her death-bed to laugh at the witty sallies of the 
epigrammatist, John Heywood. For the first twelve years 
of her life she was the spoilt darling of Hemy and Henry’s 
pecple. The "Princess of England” had her own house¬ 


hold and retinue. When she was three years old, the 
Venetian ambassador Giustinian writes: 


Her hand alone is hissed by any duke or noble of the 
land, let his degree be what it may, nor does anyone 
see her without dolling his bonnet and making obeisance 
to her. 


Already, it is true, her betrothals were a bewildering 
feature in Henry’s rapidly shifting diplomacy. At the age 
of two she was pledged to the Dauphin of France. Then 
it was Charles V. of Spain, and then again the Dauphin’s 
brother, the Duke of Orleans. But the emotional com¬ 
plications thus vicariously entered into passed lightly over 
the childish head. Mary came contentedly from her "gold 
pomanders,” her “ rosemary bushes with gold spangies,” 
and other quaint sixteenth-century toys, to “ welcome the 
French gentlemen with most goodly countenance, proper 
communication, and pleasant pastime in playing on the 
virginals,” or to make them merry with “ four gallons of 
Ypocras, with cherries, old apples, wafers, and straw¬ 
berries,” all, as her comptroller is careful to set down, at 
a cost of 35 s. 6d. Her health and her exercise in “ gar¬ 
dens, sweet and wholesome places, and walks,” were 
matters of the most anxious solicitude. Ludovicus Vives 
taught her Latin, and she is described to Wolsey in 1526 
as “ as goodly a child as ever I have seen, and of as good 
gesture and countenance.” Instinctively one thinks of her 
as swarthy, but as a matter of fact she had a wealth of 
flaxen hair. 

The dark days began when high matters of State, aa 
well as other more intimate considerations, moved the 
sensitive conscience of Henry towards the annulling of his 
marriage with Mary’s Spanish mother. After the divorce 
she was separated from Katharine, moved into a mean 
house, and bidden to call herself “ the Lady Mary,” and no 
longer “ the Princess of England.” Anne Boleyn, -who 
had the indecency to demand her defeated rival’s Spanish 
christening cloak for the baptism of Elizabeth, pursued 
Mary with mean spite. Henry himself was well enough 
disposed towards his daughter, but Anne insisted on indig¬ 
nity after indignity being shown her, and wrote to instruct 
her governess that if the girl called herself Princess she 
must box her ears, comme a une mauldicte hastardr, telle 
quelle estoit. If the reports of the Spanish ambassador to 
Charles V. may be trusted, there was at one time a plot 
to get rid of Mary’s pretensions once for all by poison. She 
seems herself, following here the example set her by Kathar 
rine of Arragon, to have behaved with admirable dignity. 
It was not until the advent of Jane Seymour, who was kindly 
to her, opened up a possibility of return into Henry's 
favour that, at the instigation of her Spanish advisers, 
she made what Miss Stone calls “the great renunciation,” 
and consented to sign, at the dictation of Cromwell, docu¬ 
ments which practically recognised her own illegitimacy. 
She came back to Court when the expectation of a boy heir 
made both her own position and Elizabeth’s of less im¬ 
portance. The kindly queen presented her to her father 
as “ Your chefest jewell of England,” and made her stand 
godmother to the little Edward. Having surrendered her 
claims she was allowed to live a peaceful and studious life 
for the rest of Henry’s reign, broken only by further 
negotiations for her marriage, and by one moment of ter¬ 
rible alarm lest she should be considered to be implicated 
in the plots of the Countess of Salisbury and Reginald 
Pole. She translated Erasmus, did what she could for 
Elizabeth, who, in her turn, found herself with “ neither 
gown nor kirtle, nor petticoat, nor linen for smocks, nor 
kerchiefs, rails, bodv-stychets, handkerchiefs, mufflers nor 
begens," and enjoyed, for her virtues apd her beauty, an 
immense popularity with the English folk. As a contem¬ 
porary French poem has it: 

“ II m’y a cueur si triste qui ne rye 
En attendant la princesse Marie.” 
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These halcyon years, however, were only an interlude in 
the tragic tale of her life. Edward was fond of tier, and 
when she visited him “ called for some jewel to present her, 
and complained that they gave him no better to give her.” 
Nevertheless, he told her that she ought to give up 
“ foreign dances and merriments, which do not become ai 
Christian princess.” And Edward’s Protestant advisers 
made a dead set at her religion. They forbade her to 
hear Mass, but did not persist when they found her 
obstinate, and contented themselves with intriguing against 
her succession. Nevertheless, a wave of popular feeling 
placed Mary on the throne, and then quickly transferred 
itself, under the influence of the Smithfield tires and the 
hated Spanish marriage, to Elizabeth, whom Mary in her 
turn persecuted, although she had formerly befriended 
her, partly out of religious intolerance, partly out of 
irreconcilable antipathy between the direct and the subtle 
natures, partly out of an ineradicable feeling that the 
very existence of the “ bastard ” was an insult to the 
memory of the mother whom her mother had supplanted. 

What finally broke Mary down, body and mind, was 
the childless issue of her marriage with a husband eleven 
years younger than herself, and his consequent prompt 
desertion of her. No doubt she fell into a melancholy. 
But there is a touch of exaggeration in Fronde's account 
of her hysterical condition, which he considers to have 
amounted to insanity. Miss Stone quotes a more sober 
description from the contemporary biography of the 
Queen’s intimate friend, Jane Dormer: 

Being come to London, the first that she asked 
for was Jane Dormer, who met her at the stairfoot, and 
told her that she was reasonably well. The Queen an¬ 
swered, “So am not I,” being about the end of August, 
1558. So took her chamber and never came abroad again. 

. . . Her sickness was such as made the whole realm 

to mourn, yet passed by her with most Christian patience. 
She comforted those of them that grieved about, her. She 
told them what good dreams she had, seeing many little 
children, like angels, play before her, singing pleasing 
notes, giving her more than earthly comfort; and thus 
persuaded all ever to have the holy fear of God before 
their eyes, which would free them from all evil, and be a 
curb to all temptations. She asked them to think that 
whatsoever came to them was by God’s permission ; and 
ever to have confidence, that He would in mercy turn all 
to the best.” 

This has its pathetic note, and the whole narrative in. 
which it occurs proves, at all events, that “ Bloody ” Mary 
had the gift of awaking, and perhaps of deserving, sym¬ 
pathies. If Miss Stone is content to have proved this, 
then her labour has not been in vain. 


Colonial Secretary; Old Style. 

Life of the Rii/ht Hon. Sir Wi/fimn Molesu'orfh, Hurt., 
M.V., F.li.S. By Mrs. Fawcett, LL.D. (Macmillan 
A Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Slit Wi 1,1,1 am Moi.eswoiuii entered Parliament for East 
Cornwall in 1882, when he was twenty-two years of age. 
He was forty-five when he took office as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in the Government of his old enemy, 
Lord Palmerston: and he died that same year- 1855. 
That is nearly half a century ago, and yet this biographv, 
belated in date, is one of the most actual, current, and 
true-to-time publications of the moment. For it was this? 
Sir William Molesworth, philosophic Radical, friend of 
Mill, editor of Hobbes, who, in 1851—within one year, be 
it remembered, of Mr. Disraeli’s dictum, “ These wretched 
Colonies will all be independent in a few years, and are a 
millstone round our necks ”—it was Sir William Moles- 
worth who declared: 


Every war [with an external foe] is necessarily an Im¬ 
perial war. . . In certain cases it would not be un¬ 

reasonable to expect that the colonies should assist the 
Empire both with troops and with money, and I feel 
convinced that if the colonies were governed as they 
ought to be they would gladly come to the aid of the 
Mother Country in any just and necessary war. 

That prophecy has had at least its partial fulfilment to¬ 
day, and Molesworth may be said to have devoted his life 
to the principle of “ responsible government ” in the 
Colonies—in other words, to government, not by force, 
but by consent. That principle triumphs generally to¬ 
day except in South Africa, and its failure there is not any 
blot on Molesworth’s vision; for, from first to last, he was 
opposed to our territorial expansion there, and minimised 
the value of the Cape as a naval station: 

“I hold it,” I 10 said, “to be quite contrary to the true 
policy of Great Britain to take military possession of 
large islands or vast portions of continents. It is utterly 
absurd for an essentially naval power to attempt the mili¬ 
tary defence of extensive coasts or long lines of military 
frontier.” 


Already Kaffir wars taught, he thought, that lesson; and 
the cost of them, in his opinion, approached yearly the 
total sum of some £850,000—all that was needed to main¬ 
tain the eight salient stations—the only sentinels he held 
to be necessary to our Empire, beginning with Gibraltar 
and ending witli Singapore. Consequently, he was opposed 
to the policy of Sir Harry Smith, which has meant Lady¬ 
smith to-day; and was a member of the Administration 
which ceded self-government to the Orange Free State. 
He may have been all wrong, as Mrs. Fawcett, of course, 
thinks he was; or all right, as Mr. Herbert Spencer, on; 
this text, could set forth; but, at least he was far-seeing 
with a foresight, never possible of appreciation until to-day. 
People who complain of the long delay in the publication 
of the Beaconsfield Memoirs may take heart. By the time 
they appear they may be made by events, even as this 
long-delayed book now is, the most topical of volumes. 

Though Molesworth’s life was really given over to his 
devotion to the Colonies and their freedom, he did a good 
deal more that well deserves a record. He was as proud 
as his one-time colleague, Mr. Gladstone, of the Scottish 
part of him. It came to Molesworth through his mother’s 
family, a Hume, the family also of David. At Cambridge, 
like Charles Darwin and the Laureate, be was of those to 
whom the University was largely alien. 


Ton do profess to teach 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart, 


wrote Tennyson, while the young Cornish baronet was say¬ 
ing to his mother, of his pastors and masters: “ They are 
not gentlemen. If I was to remain at St. John's I should 
without doubt be miserable.” A challenge to his college 
tutor, Henry Barnard, led to his expulsion, but the duel, 
Mas fought a year later. Another duel, which did not get. 
so far as a harmless exchange of shots, was arranged foil 


with Sir Hudson Lowe, who did not like Molesworth’s allu¬ 
sion to him in the House of Commons as “ the jailer of 
St. Helena," but who was pacified by the explanation that 
it referred to the office, not the man. Almost the first! 
emphatic welcome of Tennyson came, as everyone knows, 
from a most unexpected critic—John Stuart Mill—but the. 
cheque for £1.000 which brought the London Review, 
within Mill's sphere of influence was that of JMesworth, 
one of whose comfortable thoughts was that he had never, 
been hampered in any scheme of his by a want of means. 
A great friendship with Mrs. Grote resulted in a good deal 
of letter-writing on the part of Mrs. Grote; but when Sir 
William married a widow', whose family name did not 
figure in the Red Book and who had even been on the 
stage before her first marriage with Mr. Temple West, 
Mrs. Grote’s friendship could not bea^ the strain. The 
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subsequent, silence of Mrs. Fawcett about Andalusia, Lady 
Molesworth, might convey to some readers an ominous 
impression, which would, we believe, be wholly unjust. 
Against Sir William, at any rate, no one could bring the 
charge that his theory and practice did not tally. When 
he took office he did so stipulating that he should support 
the ballot—then a quite disgraceful word in the mouth 
of a man of honour. If he supported a drastic scheme 
of national education he did so with full regard to tliq 
rights of Homan Catholics and Jews; and his support of 
the Maynooth grant, and any logical extension of it, was 
as much a stumbling block between himself and some of 
his political associates as the University question now is 
between Mr. Balfour and the bulk of his party. By a little 
irony of political life did this true Liberal find himself in 
consequence opposed at Southwark, not by a Tory only, but 
by Edward Miall as a second Liberal candidate. The 
editor (at vast expense) of Hobbes was met with cries of 
“ No ’Obbes,” a rumour having gone through the ranks 
that Hobbes was certainly an Erastian—which somehow 
got popularly translated into an infidel. On the day be¬ 
fore the election, when the candidates met on the hustings, 
Sir William turned to the opponent from his owm camp: 

“You," he said, “have denounced me as the editor of 
the works of Hobbes of Malmesbury. Electors, I am 
proud of that fact. I will rest upon it a claim to your 
support, in opposition to the claim of Mr. Miall. He is 
the editor of the Nonconformist. I am the editor of 
Hobbes. The works of Hobbes will last more centuries 
than the Nonconformist will last days. Th'ey will be 
read, age after age, by the studious among the millions 
of our race who will people the two Americas and the 
islands of the Southern Ocean, and who will wonder at 
that ignorant and bigoted herd who dared to assail so 
great a master of thought and language. As one of that 
herd, it is your only chance, Mr. Miall, of escaping 
oblivion.” 

There is a whole Edinhuryh Review article of it, with a 
great deal thrown in almut Gibbon, Newton, Descartes, 
Copernicus, and Bacon, where now we should only have 
an allusion to the domestic life of Mr. Lobb or Mr. Benn, 
The voters, too, played up to the great names, for next 
day Molesworth was at the head of the poll with two 
thousand votes, and Miall at the bottom witli a sixth of 
the number. Not always pedantic was Sir William’s front 
in debate. Even in directness we do not now, amid the 
mass of Parliamentary talk, get the equal of the sentences 
—too long, however, to quote in full—in which Sir William 
characterised Lord Derby, “ the Rupert of Debate, zealous, 
chivalrous, without a particle of statesmanship ” : 

For six years lie misgoverned the colonies ; there is 
scarcely a colonial grievance which may not be traced to 
his mismanagement. He produced a rebellion in 
Canada ; he sowed the seeds of our costly wars in South 
Africa; he caused the hideous demoralisation of Tan 
Diemen's Land, for he was wrong-headed, ignorant, 
rash ; a Free Trader in towns, a Protectionist in coun¬ 
ties; pro-Maynooth in Ireland, anti-Maynooth in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland ; saying one thing one day, retracting 
it the next, repeating it the third, equivocating about it 
the fourth; a political jockey, riding a losing horse, 
hoping to win by a cross ; a thimble-rigger, gamfhoning 
clowns with the pea of Protection which will never be 
found under any one of his thimbles; a truckler with 
bigotry he means to betray. . . 

and so on through phrase after phrase, the cogency of 
which, from his own standpoint, is undeniable to any 0110 
familiar with the party politics of the day. Just one 
feather in the cap of that Colonial Secretary of the old 
school should be named. I 11 the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen 
lie was the only member who supjiorted the Premier's 
reluctance to enter on the Crimean War, which, if it 
was not purposeless, is at least now known to have been 
useless. Cobden and the so-called “ Pro-Russians ” of that 


day, when they saw that Molesworth—the war once 
declared—advocated its vigorous prosecution, naturally, 
but perversely attacked the good faith of a man who, 
taking him all through his career, might be named as the 
most consistent politician of the nineteenth century. He 
died when he was only forty-five; and of him it may cer¬ 
tainly be declared that his death did that rare thing in 
the subsequent history of a country—it made a difference. 


Feeble-Smart. 


Society Snapshots. By Cotsford Dick. (Allen. 6s.) 


This is a painful and tedious book; we put that at the 
beginning because it is the dominant impression left upon 
us by a laborious perusal of fifty-six dialogues reprinted from 
the World, with a portrait of the author. Times have 
changed since Mr. Dick contributed blameless trifles to the 
tHrls' Own Paper twenty years ago. His pen now runs to 
this sort of thing: 

The Guide. How many parents have you got ? 

The Child. Two— at present. 

The Guide. What do you signify by the words “ at 
present ” ? 

The Child. The possibility that Papa and Mamma 
may be divorced, and each of them marry again, in which 
case I should have four. 

The Guide. What is divorce ? 

The Child. The last satisfaction that a husband and 
wife, who have become mutually tired of one another, can 
afford themselves. 

The Guide. Why should you imagine such a crisis 
should occur in the lives of your parents ? 

The Child. From the way they go on. 

The Guide. What is Papa ? 

The Child. The only gentleman we know who does 
not seem to get on with Mamma. 

The Guide. What is Mamma ? 

The Child. One of the very few ladies of our 
acquaintance who does not appear to wish to kiss Papa. 

The Guide. What is your idea of Home ? 

The Child. The place where Papa and Mamma never 
are—together. 


One almost feels that a machine might be constructed 
which, once started, would continue that dialogue 
ad in/initiim. It cannot be called clever; nor do we think 
it is worthy of the name of satire. It is facile and feeble 
smartness. His facility is the prime cause of Mr. Dick’s 
tedium; he is so sweetly content with the little joke, the 
trifling quip, the first device that comes to hand. An old 
trick will serve his turn as well as a new one; he brightens 
it with a rub on his sleeve,—and there you are ! Con this 
very imperfect list of Mr. Dick's characters, and you may 
reconstruct the dialogues for yourself; 


Lady Angostura O’Bitters 

Lady Snitlington 

Mrs. Oldest 

Mrs. Awdrey-Tawdrey 

Lady Sapphira 

Lady Virginia Castaway 

Miss Flotsam 

Lady Baba 

Mrs. Blunderbury 

Lady de Corum 


Bertie de Blasd 
Sir Ananias 
Mr. Snobbington 
Lord George Greencloth 
Mr. Eglantine Montague 
Marchese Marina I’arada 
Sir Star tin Price 
Captain Sellingplate 
Jack Hurlingham 
Sir Andrew Merryiuan 


Here are twenty out of perhaps a hundred, and they all 
do the same performance—they all disclose the noire 
delight of Mr. Dick in the “ smart world ” which he 
portrays in its cynicism, its greediness, its vice, its ignor¬ 
ance, its nastiness, its idleness, and its absolutely inane 
silliness. He does not lash it, he tickles it with a sym¬ 
pathetic tickle, and because it likes to be tickled. Possibly 

these monotonous inventions may induce cachinnation in the 
select circles which devote themselves to smart restaurants, 
smart hotels, smart racecourses, smart casinos, smart 
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divorce-courts, smart chibs, smart slang, smart milliners, 
smart tailors, and smart jilles de joie ; we do not know, 
and the point is not of importance. What is important is 
the mere fact of the existence of any such class, brainless, 
vicious, and unscrupulous, as Mr. Dick pictures in this book. 


The Way We Think. 

The Menial Functions of the Brain. By Bernard 

Hollander, M.D., <io. (Grant Richards. 21s.net.) 

Tub purpose of this book is well expressed by its sub¬ 
sidiary title, “ The Revival of Phrenology.” Dr. 
Hollander has spent, he tells us, some fifteen years in the 
collection of cases where some mental affection appears 
to correspond to a specified lesion of the cortex of the 
brain, and from these lie thinks he is able to map out those 
ureas of the cortex which are tlie seats of particular passions 
and proclivities. Moreover, he has studied the works of 
Gall, the father of the popular system—so far as it can be 
called a system—which may be compendiously described 
as “ bumps,” and finds that his own conclusions correspond 
with those of the Viennese physician, who flourished, it 
may be noted, during the opening years of last century. 
He accordingly writes an elaborate work, in which the 
cases he has collected are arranged in due order, 
quotes all the opinions of celebrated scientists which 
can be twisted into an approval of all or any of the 
so-called principles of phrenology, and runs amuck among 
those which cannot. Mr. Herbert Spencer, Dr. Maudsley, 
and Dr. Bastian alike fall under his condemnation, the 
chief accusation against them being that they cannot Have 
read “ Gall's great work,” because they do not quote from 
it; while an unnamed gold medallist is charged with 
ignorance of science, recklessness, and ” sheer impudence'.” 
This Dr. Hollander calls vindicating Gall’s memory. 

One would have more confidence in the case that Dr. 
Hollander puts forward did he not commit the very fault 
with which he charges his supposed opponents, and ignore 
that which he has to answer. According to the discoveries 
of Ramon y Cajal and others, whose names we look for in 
vain in these pages, the human brain is not so much a 
generator of mental phenomena as their recipient and 
transformer. The tme originator of mental action is, on 
the same authority, the nerves, which receive sensations 
from the outer world and transmit them to the cells of 
the cortex, whence they carry back a return message in 
the sha|ie of motor impulses. It is even thought that the 
scat of this transformation can be identified within the 
brain cell as the “neuron," a little body which, according 
to this hypothesis, erects itself and enters into function 
only when stirred up by a message from the sensory nerves. 
Hence man, as has been finely said by M. Maurice de 
Fleury, is a being afloat, in an ocean of vibrations, and these 
vibrations form all we know of the world. It is not for us 
to decide whether this theory is true or false, but if it be 
true it is evident that we must look for the cause of natural 
or acquired mental proclivities, not in the shape of his 
skull or the bumps on it, but rather in the conformation of 
his nervous system, and, if they play the part allotted to 
them, of his neurons. We think Dr. Hollander would have 
done better—if, as we gather, he thinks otherwise—to 
examine and dispose of Senor Ramon's theory rather than 
to set up, as it were, behind its back, one which most men 
of science have confessedly rejected as exploded. 

It is seldom, however, that any thoughtful book can be 
unreservedly condemned, and in one point he makes Dr. 
Hollander has our heartiest approval. This is the general 
neglect of what he calls “ mental science,” by which he evi¬ 
dently means the diagnosis and cure of mental diseases, by 
the medical men to whom the cure of those afflicted by thorn 
is committed. As everyone knows who has anything to do 


with these saddest of cases, a lunatic asylum, whether 
public or private, is but a sort of model boarding-house 
where, while everything possible is done for the physical 
health and comfort of the inmates, no attempt whatever 
is made to ascertain or treat the malady which has led to 
their incarceration. This is a grave fault, and although it 
is impossible at present to suggest a remedy, yet a first 
step thereto is perhaps made when public attention is 
called to it. By so doing, Dr. Hollander has done the 
State some service. 


Other New Books. 

V.R.I. Queen Victoria, Her Life and Reign. By the 
Marquis of Lorne. (Harpers.) 

The present Duke of Argyll has probably done the best he 
could with what (we suppose) must be considered the official 
life of the late Queen. So quiet and domestic a personal 
career does not really lend itself to biography, her true 
biography being the events of her long reign. The book 
is well illustrated, and the home-like and homely incidents 
of that womanly career set forth with care and knowledge. 
The Duke shows his sportsman’s nature by accurately 
noting even the “ bags ” made when the Queen visited 
the Duke of Buckingham, and the shots made by the great 
Duke of Wellington. He has drawn much on Sir Theodore 
Mart in’s record of the Queen’s letters, and these are among 
the most interesting parts of a biography which is sure of 
popularity, and, compared with other “ Lives ” of the 
Queen, deserves it. For he has achieved what, with such 
quiet materials, is certainly the feat of holding the reader’s 
attention, and leaving the distinct impression of a per¬ 
sonality, not a crowned shadow. 


Ruth in and the English Tales. By the Rev. H. D. Rawns- 
ley. (J. MacLehose and Sons. os. net.) 

Ri'skin’s early journey to the English Lakes, in company 
with his father, has been told in his own words. He was 
five years old when he experienced what he calls “ the 
creation of the world for me in Friars’ Crag, Derwent- 
water.” When he was seven he went again; and again 
when, at the ripe age of eleven, he was not only a careful 
observer, but also a recorder. A poem in four books 
described the impressions of this youngest recruit to the 
Lake School of poets. True to those early impressions, he 
made his home at C'oniston when the shades gathered in, 
and Mr. Rawnsley supplies a little talk of his attitude to the 
villagers and theirs towards him. “ How he loved those 
village children!” exclaims Mr. Rawnsley: translating, as 
it were, Ruskin’s own sentence in Fors: “ Here in Conis- 
ton it is almost impossible to meet a child whom it is not 
a real sorrow again to lose sight of.” At Keswick is the 
School of Industrial Arts, and among the illustrations 
given is a view of St. George’s Cottage at Crosthwaite, with 
Miss Twelves seated at her spinning-wheel below the sign¬ 
board, “ The Ruskin Linen Industry.” One hopes that these 
flourish. But it is not the way of Mr. Rawnsley to be 
very precise or definite about anything ; not even about his 
own visits to Brantwood. There is an allusion to the 
Master “ in his later time, burdened with sadness and 
imagining woe unutterable, and almost beyond bearing for 
anguish, by the thought of a life wasted and work useless 
and undone.” Then comes an allusion to “ a later visit, 
when I found him in absolute serenity of unclouded heart, 

. . . gazing with love and wonder upon the bouquet 

of wild flowers just placed before him.” “ I never went to 
Brantwood again,” writes Mr. Rawnsley, but dates to give 
value and proportion to the declaration are missing. The 
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little book cannot be said to add to Ruskin and any single 
item worth preserving; but it takes you over old ground 
with an agreeable, if not very salient, guide. 


John Howard. By Edgar C. S. Gibson. (Methuen <fe Co.) 

There are some people who say that discipline in prisons 
has suffered fatal blows—as have a-iso the warders— 
since magic-lantern slides of Jerusalem have been exhi¬ 
bited by the well-intentioned on Christmas night. No 
cynic, however, will be found to say that the work which 
John Howard performed was superfluous. Cells were still 
of dimensions that suffocated; vermin was not "in¬ 
spected ”; gaol fever was deadly and prevalent; and tor¬ 
ture of a more direct sort was still enforced. Yet for any 
of the makings of a hero you look in vain to Howard. 
The son of a London upholsterer, he was born in Hackney, 
and inherited a competence. At twenty-four, seeking com¬ 
fort, and finding it in certain lodgings, he married his land¬ 
lady, who was fifty. After her death he married again, 
but lost his wife when was bom that son about whom a 
mysterious interest gathers. Motherless, he was sternly 
treated by his father, who put him through disciplines 
which may or may not have had something to do with 
his ultimate madness Riid death. On the other hand, 
Howard was, before his days of Prison Visiting, “ a sani¬ 
tary reformer and an educationalist, when neither sanitary 
reform nor education were (sir) of much account.” More¬ 
over, he “also visited the poor, sat down in their cottages, 
and generally ate an apple while he talked with them.” 
Another sign of predestination was that “ he never failed 
to speak kindly to schoolboys, and to give each of them 
a halfpenny, if he had enough in his pockets to supply 
them, invariably concluding his advice by telling them to 
be good children, and to wash their hands and faces.” Yet, 
we are told, “ he was by no means deficient in humour.” 
Me are not sure that of his biographers in general so much 
can be said. Be that as it may in Mr. Gibson's case, 
there is nothing in his little compilation to call for very 
serious remark. 


Before I Forget. By Albert Chevalier. (Fisher Unwin. 

16s.) 

M’ht a comedian, still in active service, whose delicate 
impersonations of rose-tinted coster life have caught the 
town, should therefore be encouraged to put his recollec¬ 
tions of audiences and his comments upon life into a 
sixteen-shilling book is a problem which we do not propose 
to answer here. It concerns us merely to say that public 
interest in actors, singers, and “artistes” now seems to 
demand such records ; to deplore this state of things ; and 
to pass on to criticism. Briefly, Mr. Chevalier has not 
written a good book. This is the veriest word-spinning, 
egotistical, commonplace, and the smallest leer. But Mr. 
Chevalier need not worry himself in the least ; because the 
value of his very charming histrionic talent is in nowise) 
diminished by his failure as an autobiographer. M’e, our¬ 
selves, who sit in judgment, would, for example, cut the 
sorriest figure in “ The Coster's Serenade ”—if that con¬ 
fession is any balm to him. Our advice would be, the 
next time the desire to write a book comes upon him, and 
every time: M rite instead another sons; as good as “ Mafe- 
king Night.” But do not print it. There are some songs 
which never ought to be printed, and Mr. Chevalier’s stand 
almost first. M’hen he sings them they are sunerb, per- 
suasiye, full of light and shade and humorous character. 
In print they are-doggerel, • . 


Catalogue of Pictures at Loclco Pari. By Jean Paul 
Richter. (Bemrose. 12s. 6d.) 

“ Being the owner of a fine collection of pictures, Mr. 
Drury-Lowe, of Locko Park, Derbyshire, has felt it incum¬ 
bent on himself to render it accessible to the European 
art world. He has therefore published a catalogue 
raisonne, prepared by Dr. Jean Paul Richter.” So runs 
the prospectus of this handsome volume; and thus, it 
would be churlish to criticise. The dozen or so plates 
sandwiched in between Dr. Richter’s notes show that Mr. 
Drury-Lowe possesses several notable pieces; the Ghirlan- 
dajo (No. 67) is especially fine. Dr. Richter himself, 
though learned, is something of a Dryasdust; but he has 
emerged with much adroitness out of a rather ticklish tussle 
with a good deal that is second-rate. The Locko Park col¬ 
lection is not exactly exciting. There are 284 pieces on the 
list, and Ghirlandaios are few and far between. The 
Andrea del Sarto drawing, however, is a beauty. 


James Flaunty. By Jack B. Y r eats. (Mathews. Is.) 

This is the first of Mr. Jack B. Yeats's “ plays in the old 
manner,” published by Mr. Elkin Mathews, “ nigh the 
Albany,” also in the old manner, the impulse to 
write and issue which having, we gather, been found 
in Stevenson’s essay on “ A Penny Plain and Two¬ 
pence Coloured.” But Mr. Yeats, though he may 
have the best intentions in the world, is not, we fear, the 
man. James Flaunty; or. The Terror of the Western 
Seas, if worth doing at all (which we greatly doubt), was 
worth doing better than this ; more richly, with more juice, 
more flavour, more of the “ old manner,” in fact. But we 
are sceptical as to any worthy result being reached by a 
self-conscious literary imitative purpose such as Mr. 
Yeats's. To recover the old art one must have the old art¬ 
lessness. 


Sunshine and Surf. A Year’s M’anderings in the South 

Seas. By Douglas B. Hall and Lord Albert Osborne. 

(Adam & Charles Black.) 

These two gentlemen are the most recent of the globe¬ 
trotters who have been stirred up, doubtless, by the 
example of Lord Pembroke and Dr. Kingsley, to visit 
the South Seas and to write a book about them. 
Unlike their predecessors, they made the tour in 
coasting steamers, and the moral of their experi¬ 
ences seems to be that if you want to see the 
modern Paphos and her sister islands you should do so in 
your own yacht. On shore, however, they had many de¬ 
lightful adventures, which are here recorded in a very 
hearty and breezy fashion; while in their comments on 
fellow-passengers, shipmasters, and consuls, the authors 
show an almost royal indifference to the law of libel. The 
volume is worth possessing, if only for the many portraits 
of native beauties it contains. 


The World's History: a Study of Man's Record. Edited 
by H. F. Helmholtz. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


Ant review of the truly colossal work of which we have 
here the first volume must, be deferred till the completion 
is before us. It suffices now to notice the inception of the 
English version, under the auspices of Mr. James Brvce, 
who contributes an exposition of the plan of the history, 
and “ the whole philosophy of a world’s history,” as the 
publisher’s note puts it. Only a German, one thinks, could 
have conceived such a design; and only the principle of 
co-operation, which has given us such works as the Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography and the New English Dic¬ 
tionary, could have carried it through on the scale of 
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specialisation exemplified in the present volume. This 
volume, beginning with Man in general and his prehistoric 
remains, deals chiefly with the American continent; end¬ 
ing, however, with a chapter on the Pacific Ocean. The 
specialist knowledge is very thorough ; and not the least 
interesting feature is the plates illustrating the antiquities 
of Central America. The civilisation of the old Mexican 
table-land was inspired mainly by that strange people the 
Mayas, whose cities yet stand in ruins among the Central 
American forests. To the casual eye, their architecture (or 
that they inspired), as here shown, has a curious resem¬ 
blance to Assyrian remains. The Maya bas-relief here 
figured has a still stronger Assyrian character ; it is like a 
decadent or debased Assyrian relief. A Zapothec MS. (and 
Zapothec civilisation was drawn from Maya civilisation) 
shows the well-known symbol of the Winged Disc or Egg, 
so prominent in Egypt, Assyria, and all the early Asiatic 
lands. But, again, the type of it is rather like that of 
Assyria than of Egypt. The plate of the Ilascalans and 
Spaniards fighting as allies is another very interesting 
illustration, likewise from native sources. We shall look 
with expectation for the completion of the work. 


The season has produced no handsomer gift book than 
the Century Company's new edition of Dr. W. M. Sloane’s 
monumental Life of Xapoleon Bonaparte. These four 
massive volumes, with their coloured illustrations, beauti¬ 
fully printed text, and neat covers, on which the imperial 
“ N.” is stamped in gold within a scrolled border, are, 
however, not to be confused with the ordinary gift book 
of ephemeral interest. They form a Napoleonic gallery 
and history of the greatest value. Text and illustrations 
are alike fascinating. 

Few civilians cun realise what a regiment really means 
to its officers and to the best men in the ranks. 
Visibly, it is but a sort of cocoon spun out of old Hugs, 
plate, pictures, little customs of bugle and mess, a goat, 
and a glorious confused murmur of tradition. But if any¬ 
one wishes to know more of the inner life of a British 
regiment than can be thus indicated he cannot do better 
than sit down to a good square meal on Colonel Henry 
Blackbume Hamilton’s Historical Record of the. lJfih 
( King's) Hussars, from 1715 to 1900. The volume is 
issued with all the pomp and circumstance of war by 
Messrs. Longmans. It is dedicated to the King, and 
is one long chronicle and picture-gallery of the move¬ 
ments of the 14th. Many illustrations, some beautifully 
coloured, enrich the book. Colonel Hamilton reminds us 
that his is the regiment immortalised by Lever in Charles 
O'Malley, and that at the close of the Peninsular War 
it had the reputation of being the finest light cavalry 
regiment in the British Army. The record leaves the 
14th where they now are—in South Africa. 

Scholarship and beauty are united in the “ Arthurian 
Romances ” which Mr. Nutt is issuing in pocket volumes 
at 2s. net. The latest is a rendering by Miss Jessie L. 
Weston of Morien, a metrical romance found only in the 
mediteval Dutch version of the Lancelot, where it occu¬ 
pies upwards of five thousand lines. Miss Weston does 
not claim for this romance the literary charm possessed 
by others in her series, but she points out that none of 
the adventures it relates are preserved iu any English 
text. 

The new volume in Mr. Heinetnann’s “ Century of 
French Romance ’’ contains the Colombo and Carmen of 
Prosper Merimee. Mr. Arthur Symons writes a discrim¬ 
inating introduction from which it would be easy to quote 
striking sentences. He says: “ An incident told by 
Merimee at his best gathers about it something of the 
gravity of history, the composed way in which it is told 


helping to give it the equivalent of remoteness, allowing 
it not merely to be, but, what is more difficult, to seem, 
classic in its own time.” 


Fiction. 

Tales of a Dying Race. By Alfred A. Grace. (Cliatto. 6s.) 

According to the last census, the native race, or Maories, 
of New Zealand, in spite of the civilising energies of the 
white man in their midst, have turned back upon their 
way to extinction, and are now increasing. Nevertheless, 
when Mr. Grace called his book Tates of a Dying Race % 
he chose an excellent title and spoke the poetic truth. 
The old Maori—Arcadian and splendid fighting man—is 
dying indeed: the modern one, who has assimilated the 
white man’s sins, and become immune to his sicknesses, 
and learned to live beneath his milder laws, is, for all 
purposes of life and literature, a new creation. In these 
stories Mr. Grace has done for the New Zealand 
that is passing away very much what Mr. Bret 
Harte did for California, and what Mr. Kipling did 
for the India that abides. That is to - say, he has done 
exceedingly well. If he has not the pathos of Roaring 
Camp nor the poignancy of Without Benefit of Clergy, he 
has maybe a note of his own that is all the truer for its 
avoidance of emotional extremes. He gives us the 
spoiled and unspoiled savage, tender and ruthless; con¬ 
fiding, and weltering in bloody superstitions; treacherous, 
and sportsmanlike. There is the meeting of civilised and 
savage, and the truth told, bluntly, freshly and vigorously, 
of what comes of the meeting, towards the undoing—and, 
much seldoiner, towards the uplifting—of the white man 
and the brown. He has a good deal to say of the bringing 
of the Gospel to the heathen, and .is not much enamoured 
of the preacher: if he errs in this on the side of unchari¬ 
tableness, it is to be noted that he errs’ in good company. 

These stories are collected from various Australasian 
papers—chiefly from the Sydney Bulletin, in which they 
first appeared. They were well worth re-publishing: it 
will surprise most English readers to learn that one can 
rarely open the Bulletin without finding at least one 
sketch or story with much of the force and vigour of these 
tales. In such as these, Australasians are preparing the 
way for their greater artist, their “stayer” in fiction, 
who will one day give us something deep and compre¬ 
hensive of the lives of men as they are lived out there. 
Great work Tales of a Dying Race is not; but it is of the 
direct and genuine sort from which great work may grow 
at any time. 


The Making of a Marchioness. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. (.Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Mas. Burnett has not done herself justice iu this 
book. Melodrama is all very well in its own place; 
but out of its place—that is, in a novel—it demands very 
special treatment. Excellent work has been done before 
now by placing real human characters in melodramatic 
situations; or, less often and with greater skill, by placing 
melodramatic characters in real human situations. Dickens 
did the former over and over again ; Mr. Meredith has 
occasionally, and very happily, done the latter. Now, the 
author of The Making of a Marchioness lias done neither. 
She has, quite frankly, placed melodramatic people in 
melodramatic situations, and the result, as a novel, is not. 
convincing. We have a poor, hard-working, virtuous, and 
rather stupid heroine—it is impossible, of course, in a 
melodrama, to ally virtue with the smallest smattering of 
brains—and we have a rich, handsome, virtuous, and rather 
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stupid hero, who is, naturally, a Marquis, and marries the 
heroine. We have come across that taciturn but noble and 
deeplv-feeling Englishman so often that we really begin 
to think he must exist. Further, as all true melodrama 
demands, we have the villain, who would have succeeded 
to the title if the Marquis had not married again, and the 
villain’s wife, who is dark and gipsy-like, and clenches her 
thin hands at every opportunity ; and in the background is 
the smart lady who says the smart things. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that the comic relief is maintained 
in the usual way by the faithful serving-maid and the 
faithful serving-maid’s mother. Every one of these 
people no doubt exists in a world that is made up 
of all sorts, just as the plots, which are laid against 
the life of the Marchioness, might with perfect possi¬ 
bility be laid against the life of any real Marchioness 
who is in the way; but—and this is the point—-it is 
the novelist’s business to select; and Mrs. Burnett 
has selected neither characters nor incidents fairly. The 
complexity of life, which the novelist, unlike the play¬ 
wright, has every opportunity of presenting, is scarcely 
suggested in The Making of a Marchioness ; and the 
author gives away her point of view in the sentence, “ The 
scene between the three was far too subtle to be of the 
least use upon the stage, but it was a good scene, neverthe¬ 
less.” Now, that unwritten scene would probably have 
done for the book w'liat all the unconvincing incidents in it 
have failed in doing. 

Perhaps it is her descent to melodrama that has made 
Mrs. Burnett unusually careless of her style. “ Appal¬ 
ling ” is a good word, but is scarcely applicable to a change 
of fashion in skirts (page 1). “Honest drops” of tears, 
(page 270) may be an Elizabethan construction, but is 
scarcely justifiable on that account; nor do we think even 
Shakespeare would approve of quite so frequent a use of 
“ if ” without the subjunctive mood. And the compara¬ 
tive “ not as ” is simply incorrect. We are also a little 
puzzled to know how the same woman could have resembled 
“ some nice animal in the Zoo ” (page 270), a “ Venus of 
Milo ’’ in “ a modern Royal Academy way ” (page 27.1), 
and “ a sort of clean, healthy, Mid-Victorian angel ” (page 
280). 


The End of an Epoch. By A. Lincoln Green. (Black¬ 
wood. 6s.) 

It has been observed that troubles never come singly. 
But one would have imagined that cosmic catastrophes 
would come singly. It is not so, however. A few weeks 
ago we reviewed Mr. M. P. Shiel’e The Purple Cloud, which 
describes the annihilation of the human race, save two 
people, by the agency of n noxious vapour. The hero 
and narrator of this tale was, for obvious reasons, namedi 
Adam. And now comes another world-destruction (by tha 
agency of an epidemic), with another hero-narrator called 
Adam, who, at the close of his recital is, like the other 
Adam, to begin the human race afresh, in company with 
the beloved of his heart. The coincidence is very curious, 
and a detailed description of the incidents in the two hooka 
would only intensify its curiousness. We shall do well to 
say that we do not think for a moment that Mr. Green ia 
a plagiarist; we have no doubt that his book was com¬ 
pleted before Mr. Shiel’s was published. It is a pity that 
he is second in this catastrophic field, because Mr. Shiel 
could more easily have afforded to come second. Mr. 
Green’s book, if not without merit, falls flat after the 
amazing verve of Mr. Shiel’s. His tale is too plainly con¬ 
cocted. For instance, immediately Evelyn Morpeth corner 
on the scene, “ running like a fawn,” we know that she is 
the destined maid; we have a perfect confidence that she 
will supervene at the close in order that humanity may 
continue. 


Mr. Green possesses a copious lack of humour. Were/ 
it otherwise, he would not have preserved from slaughter 
a Deau, whose function it is to marry Adam and Evelyn 
and then expire. The notion of avoiding immorality by 
the regularisation of this union according to the rites o£ 
the Anglican Church is really ineffable. But perhaps Mr. 
Green’s humour is so profound that we have not fathomed, 
it. If he aimed at a ferocious satire, he has, indeed, 
achieved it. 

He writes clearly and painstakingly, and can describe a 
big event with some effectiveness. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Reviews of a selection will follow.'] 

Tub Real Would. Bt R. Herrick. 

A well-told modern American novel. The heroine is 
the daughter of an Ohio manufacturer, and the plot is 
developed through the story of the hero’s life. “ Jack Pem¬ 
berton never forgot those wonderful hours on the sea- 
w'ashed rocks, just above the insistent grumble of the 
ocean. The girl—woman, rather—told him the story of 
her drifting life, from Zenobia, Ohio, and New York to Pau 
and Trouville and Paris, Dresden, Rome, and London. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Rat Farley. Bt J. Moffat and E. Drcce. 

A comedy of country life. The story, which looks as if 
it had been written in high spirits, has illustrations by Mr. 
Hugh Thomson. It is described as “a portion of the life 
story of Mr. Ray Farley, scholar and millionaire, w-ith 
which is incorporated a full and graphic account of the 
entertaining adventures of Mr. Nicholas' Crisp and Mr. 
Hiram Basin.” (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

Back to Lilac Land. Bt -. 

A theatrical novel. The opening scene is at the Rnydon 
Club, where a Mr. Ardenne, a dramatic author, is about to 
lunch with a Mr. Flood, an actor. “ Come and wash your 
hands,” said Mr. F., “and then we will lunch. It's dis¬ 
gustingly hot for the beginning of June.” The dedication 
is to the author of The Column. “ . . . . Your own 

beautiful book is a most- honoured guest of my librarv, 
and I wish I had something better to offer you than this".’’ 
(Greening. 6s.) 

The Stone of Dcnalter. Bt William Robertson. 

A tale of the ’45, with picture. The story owes its 
origin, says the author, who writes M.D., D.P.H. after his 
name, to the interesting history of the Clach na Brataieh, 
or Stone of the Standard of the St rowan Clan. A famous 
chief of the Robertson Clan discovered the stone when he 
pulled up the standard pole on the eve of the battle of 
Bannockburn. The Stone is not a myth, for it has been 
passed from one chief to another, and is now in the safe 
keeping of the pre>erd head of the clan. (Paisley: Alex 
Gardner.) 

The Cigarette Smoker. Bt C. Ranger Gi ll. 

This story of 150 odd pages treats of “ the vice of inor¬ 
dinate cigarette smoking.” Mr. Gull takes himself and his 
subject seriously. In the preface he remarks : “ The doctors 
and other persons connected with the art of healing who 
have helped me in writing this book are fully at one with 
me in the dangers I have portrayed.” On the last page the 
reader is introduced to “two bowls with the greenish 
cheesc-like convolutions floating in the white sicklv-smell- 
ing liquor.” They were the brains of two cigarette- 
smokers, characters in the story. (Greening. 6s.) 
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The Elizabethan Rostands. 

We who love English, we who rejoice in the grand 
inarch of English words, often forget and disuse our 
privileges. Even the miser turns over his gold, and 
rolls in it. We ignore the pageants that might heal 
sore eyes; we stand soiled on the brink of cleansing 
and charmed waters; we see the perspective of illimitable 
gardens, and will not walk in them. We are content 
always witli the same few of our possessions ; we catalogue 
the rest, and sleep on the catalogue. We are the richest 
people in the world, and we know it, and the mere know¬ 
ledge seems to suffice us. We take our wealth for granted, 
foolishly unaware that wealth taken for granted is no 
longer wealth. While reading Jane Austen, and reading 
her again (good little Jane!) we take for granted, wq 
assume, the Elizabethan and Jacoliean age! Oh, yes) 
Lamb’s Specimens, Hazlitt’s Elizabethan Dramatists— 
this matter has been attended to once for all! Consider; 
yourselves read, excellent contemporaries of Shakespeare. 
We admit you. You are of course. Shakespeare is your 
representative among us. We honour him, sometimes, and 
through him, you. He alone wrote nearly forty plays— 
think of that, and understand that we make it a rule to 
peruse Jane Austen’s complete works every year. 

Such is our ineffable attitude towards our golden age, 
an age comprising at least a dozen great poets, at least 
fifty writers of rare distinction, and at least a hundred that 
the dictionaries and cyclopaedias dare not. omit; the age 
when English, just come to lusty manhood, wus indeed 
English—riotous, immense, magnificent, lovely—when the 
flood of art gushed careless, gorgeous and overwhelming, 
like a mighty cataract. We, whose best produce one novel 
in three years, have the effrontery to talk of the creative 
impulse. Heavens! We have forgotten what it is. We; 
chatter about language, we who polish a period in a month ; 
we prate like children. How those Ulysses, bending their 
formidable bows, would laugh at our catapults ! One can 
picture Jove saying to an Elizabethan; “Here! These 
Victorians have a singular conceit of themselves. Show; 
them what is what.” And the Elizabethan would bare his, 
brawny arms and with a quill a yard long write the whole; 
blessed Victorian literature in six months, and get tipsy 
each night at the “ Mermaid ” to boot. 

The reason why we should return to the Elizabethan 
men is, not because they are “ classical,” not because 
they are the correct thing and part of a proper education, 
but simply and solely because they are, in the colloquial 
phrase which was always on the lips of William Morris, 
so “jolly fine,” so amusing, diverting, refreshing, uplifts 
ing, satisfying. To read them is to plunge into a vast 
marble bath—the dive, the tingle in the ears, the head¬ 
shaking, the striking-out, the swish of water, the final 
emergence, the deep breath—” Ah ! That was grand !” 
These works were written in joy, and in joy they are to be 
read. Do not confuse them with The Him) and the Book, 
Ghosts, or Clarissa H art owe. They aie the sheer expres¬ 


sion of the plenteous joy and exultant power of life. And, 
above all, do not imagine that, because Shakespeare hap¬ 
pened to be Shakespeare, his companions were second-rate. 
There are sundry non-Shakespearean English plays far 
superior to sundry plays of Shakespeare. The assertion 
may sound startling, but, if it does, the more shame to the 
startled. Shakespeare was hemmed in by great men, 
authors of great works; and the Twentieth Century, which 
must needs be acquainted with Love s Labour I.ost and The 
Comedy of Errors, could not even name those works, 
unless by chance it had been to a University Extension 
lecture. 

Who has read Phil aster? 

Nay, to break down that polite convention which 
assumes the omniscience of readers, is there one well- 
read ” man in five who can with certainty name the author 
of Phil aster? And Phil aster is among the most resplen¬ 
dent ornaments of the world’s drama. It was the first and 
finest success of Beaumont and Fletcher, the brethren who, 
by common consent of critics, stand next to Shakespeare. 
Beaumont died at thirty-two, Fletcher at forty-six; and, 
they wrote, beside oddments, a play for every week in the 
year. They were the Rostands of the Elizabethan stage, 
incredibly fecund, full of easy invention, versed in all 
technique, great poets by profession—in short, artists of 
the supreme sort. 

Phi I aster is well within the usual Elizabethan dramatic 
formula. Philaster is heir to the crown of Sicily, which 
has been usurped by the King of Calabria. The King de¬ 
signates Pliaramond of Spain his heir, and oilers him the 
hand of his daughter, Aretliusa. But Arethusa falls in love 
with Philaster, and Philaster gives her his page, Bellario 
(Euphrasia in disguise, heroine of the piece). Most of the 
action springs from a false accusation of immorality against 
Arethusa and Bellario-Euphrasia. In the sequel, of course, 
Bellario’s sex is disclosed, Philaster becomes the darling of 
the people, and all is set right between Arethusa and 
Philaster, while the constancy of Euphrasia, who loves 
Philaster, is its own reward. 

Note, first the blusterous wooing of Arethusa by Pliara- 
mond, the swaggerer; 

. . . . Sweet princess 

You shall enjoy a man of men to be 
Your servant; you shall make him yours, for whom 
Great queens must die. 

Such sounding is worthy of Shakespeare’s Antony. \ou 
would think that with that cock’s note Pliaramond could 
silence all opponents, but Philaster shrivels him up in 
a phrase: 

Know, Pharamond, 

I loathe to brawl with such a blaRt as thou, 

Wlio art nought but a valiant, voice ; but if 
Thou shalt provoke me further, men shall say, 

“ Thou wert,” and not lament it. 

It' is the mark of the great writer that he can alxvays 
beat his best. Dumas' Louis is lord of all till d’Artagnan 
comes along and faces him. But Philaster, who has some¬ 
thing of Hamlet’s subtlety mixed with his directness, is 
always more than equal to the occasion. Listen to his 
fine irony at the expense of the usurper: 

King. Sure, he’s possessed. 

Phi. Yes, with my father's spirit. It's here, 0 King, 
A dangerous spirit! now he tells me. King, 

I was a king’s heir, bids me be a king, 

And whispers to me, these are all my subjects. 

’Tis strange lie will not. let me sleep, but dives 
Into my fancy, and there gives me shapes 
That kneel and do me service, cry me King: 

But I'll suppress him ; lie’s a factious spirit, 

And will undo me. Noble sir, your hand ; 

I am your servant. 

King. Away 1 I do not like this. 

What usurper would 1 m 
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Philaster’s description of his finding of Bellario, which 
begins: 

Hunting the buck, 

I found him sitting by a fountain's side, 

Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst, 

And paid the nymph again as much in tears, 


is the stock “ extract ” from this play, and, lovely as it is, 
we may not quote it. There are still finer things than 
this, to which we shall come immediately. Meanwhile, let 
us note Bellario’s cliarming and tender farewell to Philaster 
when the latter dismisses her to the service of Arethusa : 


I am gone. 

But Bince I am to part with you, my lord, 

And none knows whether I shall live to do 
More service for you, take this little prayer : 

Heaven bless your loves, your fights, all your designs! 
May sick men, if they have your wish, be well; 

And Heaven hate those you curse, though I be one! 

How superb is the defiance of Philaster when Dion, a 
lord, accuses Arethusa of being unchaste ! 

Let me alone, 

That I may cut off falsehood whilst it springs 1 
Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man 
That utters this, and I will scale them all, 

And from the utmost top fall on his neck, 

Like thunder from a cloud. 

And in quite another vein, with equal mastery, is Bel- 
lario's unforgettable description of death: 

Yes, I do know, my lord : 

’Tis less than to be born; a lasting sleep ; 

A quiet resting from all jealousy, 

A thing we all pursue ; I know, besides, 

It is but giving over of a game 
That must be lost. 

Here follows the jewel of the play. It is Philaster’s 
meditation in the forest, when lie is desolated by the 
general misery of things: 

Oh tliat I had been nourished in these woods 
With milk of goats and acorns, and not known 
The right of crowns nor the dissembling trains 
Of women’s looks ; but digged myself a cave 
Where I, my fire, my cattle, and my bed 
Might have been shut together in one shed ; 

And then had taken me some mountain-girl, 

Beaten with winds, chaste as the hardened rocks 
Whereon she dwelt, that might have strewed my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and with the skins of beasts, 

Our neighbours, and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue! This had been a life 
Free from vexation. 

The passage abounds in admirable felicities, in profound 
psychological truth, and in emotional power. Of the kind, 
nothing liner exists outside Shakespeare. 

Wc might continue to quote great poetry from this 
drama—trifles like : 

Not the calm&d sea, 

When A?olus locks up his windy brood, 

Is less disturbed than I. 

Or long passages of sustained perfectness such as Bel- 
lario's confession, which begins : 

. . . Sitting in my window, 

Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 

I thought (but it was you), enter our gates- 

But it was you ! We must end, however, and with a 
reference to the clowns of the brethren. Hazlitt said that 
in comic wit and spirit Beaumont and Fletcher were 
“ scarcely surpassed by any writers of any age.” He was 
probably right, and though this particular play does not 
overflow with fun, there is enough of it in the great hunt¬ 


ing scene. The fracas between Philaster and the Country 
Fellow is excellent. The Country Fellow does not argue: 

I know not your rhetoric ; but I can lay it on if you 
touch the woman. 

He lays it on; Philaster flees, and the Country Fellow 
calmly remarks to the King’s daughter: 

I cannot follow the rogue. I pray thee, wench, come 
and kiss me now. 

We like also his last speech: 

If I get clear of this, I’ll go to see no more gay sights. 

We will finish with a passage between the redoubtable 
Pharamond and the mob: 

Piia. You will not see me murdered, wicked villains 1 
First Citizen. Yes, indeed, will we, sir ; we have not 
seen one 

For a great while. 

For the rest, verb. sat. sap., or should be. 


Things Seen. 

Promotion. 

I noticed at once that he was brighter than usual—I should 
say, less lethargic. He sat more erect, extended his hand 
for the ounce of tobacco with a freer gesture, and where 
for many months now he has languidly agreed with me as 
to the weather, or at most recorded weakly a differing 
opinion, he contradicted me outright. It was not so cold 
as yesterday, he affirmed, when I remarked that it was 
colder; not so cold—and this in a voice noticeably less 
quaverish than was customary. I read him a few para¬ 
graphs from the paper, listened to his comments on the 
war, fished a little for his news, but had to come away from 
the almshouse no wiser as to the cause of this improvement 
in spirits, this, I might almost say, access of pride. 

In the street I met the doctor. *“ So old Dickson’s gone,” 
he said. “ Eighty-six.” 

“ Has he 1 ” I replied; “ I hadn’t heard.” 

“ Yes ; early this morning.” 

I walked on, thinking about Dickson. And suddenly I 
understood my old friend’s reinvigoration. He had taken 
Dickson’s place; he had become the oldest inhabitant. 


The Gaff. 

I had never before seen the little town look so utterly 
miserable; its usual simple gaiety appeared to have been 
throttled by a dreary thaw; even the street lamps burned 
with an ineffectualness beyond their habit. Everything 
that one touched was clammy. The few shop windows, 
already gay towards Christmas, were obscured by a film of 
moisture which destroyed all festive illusion. 

I turned, without much thought, into a narrow street 
which gave upon a desolate waste known as the Fair Field. 
To my surprise, right in the centre of this waste was an 
erection of boards and canvas, from which dribbles of light 
escaped. As I approached through a slough of greasy mud 
little gusts of laughter reached me. The laughter struck 
me as ironic. A long yellow placard at the entrance to the 
queer erection informed me that a celebrated London com¬ 
pany was that night giving two performances of the greut 
tragedy, “ Stabbed in the Dark.” It was almost time for 
the second performance to begin. 

Presently there was a thin staccato of applause, followed 
by the shuffling of feet. Then the first audience came out 
—young men and women, boys and girls, perhaps fifty in 
all. They slithered off gradually into the darkness, and I 
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looked round for the second audience. There appeared to 
be only myself and a boy in patched knickerbockers Then 
a man whose face needed no grease-paint to give it the 
expression habitual to low comedians came to the curtained 
entrance. 

“ It’s no go,” he called to someone inside. ” There's only 
a pen'orth waitin.’ ” Then ho caught sight of me. " Look 
’ere, guv’nor,” he said, " I'll turn on all the strength of the 
bloomin’ company for ’arf a quid. It'd be cheap at the 
price, I give ye my word.” I thanked him, but declined. 
“ Oh, well,” he said, “ the luck's off.” He vanished for a 
minute, and reappeared carrying a huge board. Behind 
him came the remainder of the company. “ I’ve got tlie 
treasury,” said the low comedian, grinning. Then he stuck 
the board up against the theatre, and on it I read, in huge 
smudged letters, “ House Full.” A few minutes later I 
saw him marshalling his followers into the bar of the 
“ Surrey Yeoman.” 

Lives of Great Men All 
Remind Us. 

Biography is just now your most flourishing literary plant, 
fiction excepted. The completion of the Dictionary of 
National Biography was by common consent regarded as 
a lexicographical, national, and biographical incident. 
Who'* Who is enjoying seven fat years. That works of 
even this importance may soon be outdone is proved by the 
issue this week of Lives of the ’Lustrious, edited by Mr. 
Sidney Stephen and Mr. Leslie Lee (Simpkin, Marshall. 
Is.). These names are new to us, and we judge that they 
are borne by young and rather inexperienced writers. We 
may justly impute inexperience to the compilers of this (in 
many respects) admirable work of reference, which is with¬ 
out doubt a new departure in biography. It is not that 
Mr. Sidney Stephen and Mr. Leslie Lee show any lack of 
ability in procuring and marshidling their facts, or in com¬ 
pressing these within the severe limits imposed by a lexicon. 
It is, indeed, precisely here that our authors achieve suc¬ 
cess. Conciseness, temperateness of statement and com¬ 
ment, and a sense of picturesque juxtaposition (it we may 
use the term) are theirs. The pity is that they should mar 
the effect of these qualities by descents—occasional, we 
admit, but still too frequent—into jocularity. 

Happily, many of the Live* are quite free from this 
defect. Nothing, for example, could be more lucid and satis¬ 
fying than the little biography of Mr. Stephen Phillips, the 
well-known Director of Herod's Stores. By an oversight, 
the date of his birth is not given, but his education at 
Sidney Colvin College, Cambridge, " where he played for 
the University polo team on a Broncho Trochee Pegasus,” 
liis not undistinguished " service in the Irregular Foot,” 
his early residence at Marlow, '* where he went from bad to 
verse,” and his thrilling discovery of a “ vacant pigeon¬ 
hole at the St. James's Theatre” are traced with scholarly 
care. In allusion to this pigeon-hole, the memoir pro¬ 
ceeds : 

Mr. Phillips at once set to work and wrote Paolo ami 
Francesca to fill it. The fame that came to him from the 
non-performance of this drama decided him to devote his 
whole time to play-writing, and he is now engaged on a 
drama on the subject of the Fall of Man for Mr. Tree ; on 
the Laocodn for Mr. James Welch; on John the Baptist 
for Mr. Bourchier; on Democritus for Mr. Wyndham ; on 
the Queen of Sheba for Miss Marie Tempest ; on Bel and 
the Dragon for Drurv Lane; and on Phillips of Macedon 
(in Alexandrines) for the St. James's Theatre. Mr. 
Phillips, whose height is 15'3 kill-a-metres, is now 
lecturing for Major Spondee in the Foot Hills. 

Again, we have nothing but praise for the solid little 
biography of Mr. William Archer, the interesting Viking 


whose comments on life and literature it has frequently 
been our privilege to quote. We dare say that it is news 
to many of Mr. Archer’s admirers that he was bom (in 
1856) within the Arctic dress Circle. They are familiar 
with his “ passionate interest in English amateur thea¬ 
tricals,” but they may not know that this, and only this, 
keeps him from his murine pavilion on the banks of the 
Yaranger Fjord. Nor, unless we are mistaken, have the 
following particulars of Mr. Archer’s more private relation¬ 
ships been given to the world: 

Mr. Archer has a number of promising godchildren: 
Norah Helma Archer is a promising exponent of principal 
boy parts in Finland; Peer (iynt Archer has already been 
entrusted with the role of an ‘ outside shout' in the 
Trondhjem Panto ; Bjdrnstjerne Bjdrnson Archer is under- 
studying Mr. Tree in The Last of G. B ramies ; and finally 
Hedda Gabler Archer is in training for the part of the 
Infant Phenomenon at the Bergen Tivoli. 

In connection with Mr. Archer's recent walking tour up 
Mount Parnassus Messrs. Sidney Stephen and Leslie Lee 
conjecture that “ no more poetry will be written in 
England.” We do not quite share this view, which hardly 
agrees with their list of probable deliveries from Herod's 
Stores. Mr. Archer’s motto, we learn, iB “ A Norse! a 
Norse ! My kingdom for a Norse! ” 

It is in their account of Mr. Hall Caine that the com¬ 
pilers of Lives of the ’Lustrious first display their unfor¬ 
tunate tendency to jocosity. Much of this article is 
admirable; and it includes one anecdote that is wholly 
helpful to our understanding of Mr. Caine, whose resem¬ 
blance to Shakespeare is now thoroughly well known. It 
seems that on his landing at New York, on a religious 
trip to America, the late Ignatius Donellv, a total stranger, 
addressed him as “ Lord Bacon, I presume.” Will it be 
believed that this crisp recital of an historic rencontre is 
followed by the remark that “ the abnormal heat of the past 
few summers has been generally attributed to the fact that 
Mr. Hall Caine chooses August as his publishing month.” 
Such levity, in such a place, is not seemly. The same 
striving after epigram marks an otherwise excellent bio¬ 
graphical sketch of Mr. Kipling. We are told that “ after 
a lurid infancy at Westward Ho ! in the company of Stalky 
and Co., he emigrated to India at the age of six, and swal¬ 
lowed it whole.” Such a metaphor is out of place in a work 
of pure reference which aspires and (in spite of faults) 
deserves a place on the open shelves of the British Museum 
Reading Room. Far more to the purpose is the picture 
drawn of Mr. Kipling’s home life in Cape Colony, ‘‘a 
suburb of Rottingdean,” where at intervals he puts forth a 
fascinating book, or a moral essay in the Times. 

Once we find a lack of proportion in the treatment of a 
’lustrious name. It is true, of course, that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is the largest meat-salesman of our day, and that 
he is always “ faultlessly dressed in the fashion of the 
moment,” but our biographers seem to be unaware that 
Mr. Shaw devotes some of his fatigue to writing books. 
Indeed, we think it not improbable that Mr. Shaw, who 
cannot be exempt from the harmless vanities of our common 
nature, would be as proud to have it said of him a hun¬ 
dred years hence that he wrote as that he hutched. 

But let us be done with cavilling. When all is said, 
there are things in this book that can be found nowhere 
else. Where, for instance, has the career of Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth been set forth so interestingly as in the fol¬ 
lowing succinct narrative? 

Harmsworth, Alfred Charles, Chauffeur to the Empire, 
and Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, was born in Corsica 
in 1865, and commenced Editor at the same age as Mr. 
Kipling. Mr. Harmsworth, who is the eldest of sixteen 
Corsican brothers, all of them editors of halfpenny papers, 
and Imperialist-Liberal M.P.’s, founded the Daily Mael¬ 
strom in 1896, declared war on the Boers in 1899, and 
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deposed the Chinese Emperor in 1900. Owing to his 
extraordinary likeness to Napoleon I., Mr. Harmsworth 
has been forbidden by a special decree of the Chamber to 
enter France, but consorts freely with all the crowned 
heads of the Continent, a passing friction with the Kaiser 
—owing to the notorious Kruger telegram—having been 
satisfactorily adjusted. Motto: “ The panting Times 
toils after me in vain.” Authorities: The God in the 
Motor-car; Napoleon : the last Those. 

It may be said that information about a public man like 
Mr. Harmsworth is easily obtained, but our authors are 
not less successful in unearthing facts in the careers of 
men like Mr. Henry James, who is described, aptly enough, 
as the “ Six-Shilling Sensationalist.” Much that seems 
enigmatical in Mr. Jumes’s writings becomes clear when 
we are informed that he passed his early days before the 
mast, and is believed at one period of his life to have sailed 
under the skull and crossbones. Wearying a little of this 
life, Mr. Janies “ turned to the pen for a livelihood, and 
under a variety of pseudonyms produced in rapid succession 
a large number of exciting stories, the most popular of 
which are probably The Master Christian, The Red Rat's 
Daughter, The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, The Eternal 
City, and The Visits of Elizabeth.'’ Here wo can convict 
Messrs. Sidney Stephen and Leslie Lee of incompleteness. 
Fifty-Tiro Stories of the British Empire should, of course, 
be added to the foregoing list of Mr. James's books. 

There is nothing narrow in the selection of Lives here 
presented. A professor of golf like Mr. Balfour, a King’s 
Cupbearer like Sir Thomas Lipton, a twins like Mr. Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman, a demon-bowler like Mr. J. M. Barrie, a 
literary chaperon like Mr. Edmund Gosse, a prismatic Fairy 
King like Mr. Andrew Lang, a Court Chaplain like Mr. 
Dan Leno, a Professor of Natation like Mr. Swinburne, and 
a cloth merchant’s traveller like Lord Rosebery are neces¬ 
sarily included, but their biographies do not exclude a very 
interesting notice of a Belgian Bee-master, M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Our editors have even found space to men¬ 
tion M. Maeterlinck’s little-known excursions into litera¬ 
ture, and one interesting fact illustrates the economy of 
time practised by this sedulous apiarist—the expression is 
our own. It appears that the comparative monotony of 
the bee-keeper's life is diversified by stings : “ for these, 
M. Maeterlinck uses common blue, and it is while waiting 
for them to heal that his plays have been written.” Since 
Carlyle pictured George Fox making to himself a pair of 
leather breeches no more touching picture than that has 
been drawn by any biographer. 

If we are at pains to point out the trifling defects of this 
usually dignified work it is because we believe that in 
Mr. Sidney Stephen and Mr. Leslie Lee we have found a 
biographical partnership with striking potentialities. Let 
them go on. It is already plain that the Lives of the 
'J.ustrious must, in natural course, be followed by Lives of 
the ’Dustrious, and in that work we—nous qui parlous — 
hope to be included. 


Correspondence. 

A Note on Biography. 

Sir,— Mr. Henley’s article on Stevenson is a reminder 
that the opinion is becoming too common that a fault is a 
blemish. Qualities have their defects, defects their quali¬ 
ties : but the ordinary biographer declines to see this. He 
works for the public, and the public call the tune. The 
public, always sanctimonious in the aggregate, dislike 
defects. A man, to be worthy of a biography that in its 
turn is worthy of being bought, must approximate to the 
saint. In real life saints have no great pull over other 
persons, but in books that purport to be true they have. 


There are various reasons for this, one being that bio¬ 
graphies are given to our sons and daughters, in whom we 
hope virtue will abide. 

Apart from the public taste, which every publisher does 
not disregard, there are reasons in the biographer himself 
for this canonising tendency. He does not intentionally 
falsify; but the natural man is a hero-worshipper, and not 
all biographers are unnatural. Howsoever a biographer 
may begin with his subject, bit by bit he comes to idolise 
him. From idolisation to idealisation is but a step. 
Canonisation follows, and dehumanisation is complete. 
Men are not really saints: they are something far more 
interesting—men. If biographers and the public would 
only see this! 

Tartarin of Taraseon said that he had to talk in order 
to think. Just as thoughts came to Tartarin with speech, 
enthusiasm for his subject comes to the biographer as he 
writes. He becomes an advocate with a heavily-endorsed 
brief. With prejudice for his hem merges prejudice 
against everyone who did not like his hero; and in course 
of time his biography—that is to say, his special plea— 
is done. For the correction of tire portrait there painted 
we have to go to the Henlevs. Whereas, if the biographer 
were Henley, too—e\ r ery biographer his own Henley—the 
bad passions recently aroused xvould be spared in large 
measure. Not wholly, of course, because, as I have said, 
the public will not have the whole truth about anyone in a 
biography. They will have it in smoking-rooms, in bou¬ 
doirs, in clubs, in trains, even in newspapers ; but it must 
not get into the official Life. 

A stranger to Stevenson who met him only in Mr. Bal¬ 
four’s pages would have an incomplete idea of his char¬ 
acter. That, briefly, is what. Mr. Henley set out. to say, 
but egotism intervened and his pen ran away, with most 
unhappy results. But had he said merely that, no one 
could have taken serious objection. He would, of course, 
have been unpopular ; he would have been called the devil’s 
advocate ; but that would not have mattered. It is only 
because biography is bad that tlie devil's advocate gets a 
case at all. Were biographers thorough, he would be a 
briefless barrister. What Mr. Henley resented was the 
mild and domesticated figure set up as Robert Louis 
Stevenson, when he knew that his friend was of different 
stuff—with various human failings prominent, too : such as 
vanity. What is wrong with vanity? If Shakespeare had 
it, which is very likely, are we to say “ So much the less 
Shakespeare he ” ? Without vanity, which is related to 
pride, which is cousin to ambition, no one would go very 
far. Mr. Henley says that some persons might have 
applied to Stevenson a word of three letters, and the world 
has risen in shocked indignation. But why not ? Does it 
detract from the merit of, say, that wonderful essay, 
“ Pulvis et umbra,” that its author by some undiscerning 
persons might have been called a cad? I say undis¬ 
cerning, because Mr. Henley, who knew Stevenson well, 
dissociates himself from the others. Stevenson was not a 
cad, but it is probably true that his conduct, under certain 
conditions, might have been easily misconstrued by the 
hasty. Why not ? Are we all masters of ourselves always? 
Let the most fastidious ask himself—and answer truth¬ 
fully—this question. 

But Mr. Henley, it is said, went back on his friend by 
saying such things. That is for Mr. Henley to decide. 
I do not by any means admire the whole of Mr. Henlev’s 
article, but I fancy I can see his main purpose very clear!v, 
and in that there was no element of uncharitableness. 

Look what over-considerate biographers have done for 
a character akin in many respects to Stevenson’s—CharleR 
Lamb’s. Talfourd began by omitting anything from his 
letters which looked too rough, too caustic, and softening 
forcible expletives to harmless ones : damn ” to “ hang," 
and so forth. This, although the facts of Lamb’s life wero 
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known—his self-sacrifices, his kindness, his greatness—and 
lading known stood as compensation. Others followed suit 
until, instead of the clear-eyed, ruthless critic of shams, as 
in ” Grace Before Meat ’’ ; the almost sulphurous castigator 
of the petty selfishness and cruelty of George IV.; the 
downright foe to oppression, as in the essay on " Beggars” ; 
the caustic wit; the corrector of Southey's arrogance; the 
genial convivialist; the friend on equal terms of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth—instead of this we are offered merely a, 
humble, pathetic figure, meekly writing nice essays, nurs¬ 
ing an afflicted sister, and no more saying Bo to a goose 
than your gentlest Sunday-school teacher would. Old 
ladies call him “ Dear Charles Lamb,” and are quite certain 
he never really took too much to drink. But why not? 
Why should he never have drunk too much ? On this point, 
however, see Mr. Birrell’s noble essay. 

There are signs that things may improve. Mr. Gosse’s 
recent article on the widow as biographer was an admirablo 
protest. Mr. Henley’s protest drives home the nail. “ To 
know all is to understand all ” may possibly yet become 
the biographer’s motto.—Yours, Ac., X. 


Stevenson on Henley. 

Sir, —At this moment, when tenderness for the 
dead seems to bar out common decency towards the 
living, as though to vilify Mr. Henley were to offer 
incense to Stevenson’s memory, no one has recalled 
Stevenson’s own judgment of his friend as a Talker. 
The value and the appositeness of that judgment 
lie in the fact that with a character so impetuous 
and vehement as Mr. Henley’s his writing is but 
his talk put upon paper. If R. L. S. could return to 
read the article which has made such a feast of scandal, 
he would doubtless discount the vehemence and violence 
of the written-word as he did those very qualities of the 
talk. The passage is, of course, in the ” Talk and Talkers ” 
of Mem nr its and Portraits : 

Burly is a man of a great presence. . . There is some¬ 

thing boisterous and piratic in Burly's manner of talk. 
He will roar you down, he will bury his face in his hands, 
ho will undergo passions of revolt and agony; and mean¬ 
while his attitude of mind is both conciliatory and receptive : 
and after 1’istol has been out-l’istol'd, and the welkin rung 
for hours, you begin to perceive a certain subsidence in 
these spring torrents, points of agreement issue, and you 
end arm-in-arm and in a glow of mutual Admiration. The 
outcry only serves to make your final union the more 
unexpected and precious. Throughout there has been 
perfect sincerity, perfect intelligence, a desire to hear 
though not always to listen, and an unaffected eagerness 
to meet concessions. 

“ A loud, copious, intolerant talker,” says R. L. S. later. 
A loud, copious, intolerant article might well express the 
famous Pall Mall Magazine delivery. By-and-bye, when 
the hubbub has subsided, people will begin with shame to 
recant the many unworthy judgments that have been 
uttered regarding it. Mr. Henley’s action is that of a man 
who, seeing a smooth, characterless, unlike portrait of a 
beloved face, takes a brush full of dripping paint, lurid 
or black it may be, and blots it all out. That is con¬ 
ceivable of him: but to those of us who know and love 
him the one thing inconceivable is that any motive base 
or unworthy could have, however unconsciously, influenced 
the article. As for the poor imputation of jealousy, it is 
not worth the rebutting. Mr. Henley’s own achievements 
in literature are large in the thoughts of those whose 
praise is worth having. To us who love and believe in 
him, who sat at his feet in the old days and yet sit at 
his feet, he is, not a debonair thought like that beloved 
golden youth R. L. S., but yet the Master.—Yours, Ac., 

London. K. H. 


Ingoldsby Legends. 

Silt,— It were shame to let your contributor’s attack 
upon our old friend Ingoldsby go unchallenged. He says 
this prince of rhymesters is but an incorrigible jester, who 
scoffs at death and has no reverence for heaven or hell or 
anything between; is merely superficial, has no depth of 
thought, and is, moreover, dull and out of date, and no 
fit company for a Sabbath afternoon in this superior cen¬ 
tury. Oh, poor contributor! How sadly beautiful must 
it be to have a mind above a pun. We imagine your Sun¬ 
day afternoon spent in austere contemplation of the intel¬ 
lectual elevation to which you have attained. We see you 
solemnly taking from the hands of some more simple rela¬ 
tive an old and battered copy of the Legends, and coldly 
observing, ” He was ingenious, but not profound.” 

Surely this is but the querulous carping of the dyspeptic 
cynic. Criticism, indeed, it is not; rather is it lack of 
humour and sympathy, and for the benefit of your soul, 
0 I 1 , contributor! we will hope an incomplete edition. Foe 
you cannot have a human heart, a healthy brain, and not, 
be stirred to deeper thought by those last lines of Thomas 
Ingoldsby: “ As I lay a thynkyng, a thynkyng, a thynk- 
ing.” 

To him who has a sense of humour, and that broad 
sympathy which it implies, Ingoldsby will never be dull, 
though his topical allusions may be out of date.—Yours 
Ac., 

Lbsme V. SiiAiRr. 


Rights in Gravitation. 

.Sir, —In the article on Mr. Wells’s book, The First Men 
in the Moon (the Acadkmt, December 7, page 541), your 
reviewer says: “ Mr. Wells has hit on the happy hypo¬ 
thesis ” of an interference with the law of gravitation. 
Will you allow me to say that in my A Plunge Into Space, 
published in 1890 by Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co., I 
" hit on ” the same hypothesis. I also hit on the construc¬ 
tion of the sphere, the appearance of the firmament from a 
point outside the earth's atmosphere, the comic effect of 
lighter gravity on a smaller planet, which you mention, 
and other details which you do not. In a preface to a new 
edition of my book which is in preparation, I have made 
a suitable apology' for having sub-consciously plagiarised 
beforehand the work of other writers on a similar plane 
whose inventions and ideas I had inadvertently embodied 
in my' book.—Yours, Ac., 

Belfast. Robert Cromib. 


Thomas Chaucer. 

Sir, —Though “A Reader” thinks that the sonship of 
Thomas to Geoffrey Chaucer ” is beyond doubt,” yet every 
moderately' informed Chaucer student knows that it is not 
proven. 

That Thomas was of kin to Geoffrey—perhaps next-of- 
kin—is probable. That he was his son we have no evi¬ 
dence, except Gascoigne’s statement, which I do not be¬ 
lieve. His nonsensical talk about Geoffrey’s death-bed 
shows that, he wrote down any rubbish he heard. Geoffrey 
had not acquired a long lease of his Westminster tenement, 
but only a lease for his life, which, of course, ended at 
his death. 

If Thomas was Geoffrey’s nephew, or cousin’s son, he 
would have satisfied the three points of “ A Reader.” Had 
he been the poet's son, Lydgate, who made so much of his 
own connection with Geoffrey, couldn’t have failed to men¬ 
tion the fact in his poein on Thomas Chaucer.—Yours, Ac., 

F. J. Furmvall,. 
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School for Correspondents. 

Silt,—Your correspondent,, Mr. J. Harvey Simpson, is 
evidently one of those clever persons who do not read, 
hooks, but only “ dip ” into them, and then think them¬ 
selves competent to criticise. In his letter on ” A School for 
Novelists,” he accuses me of allowing my hero in my 
story, Ivy C'ardew, to alter a cheque for £300 to 
£3,000 without altering the body of the cheque. To quote 
Mr. J. Harvey Simpson, he says: “ The words three hun¬ 
dred won’t change to three thousand.” Mr. J. Harvey 
Simpson does not write the truth. 

The body of the cheque was not filled in, as the follow¬ 
ing words prove (page 171): 

It was a bearer cheque for £300, and merely bore 
Bruce's name, the baronet’s signature, and the amount 
in ft/ures. 

Page 172: 

‘‘You must till in the date yourself,” said Sir Henry. 
“ I intended to till in the body of the cheque in writing, 
but this confounded gout bothered me so I had to give 
it up.” 

Again, on page 179, Bruce, in handing the cheque to 
his brother, says: 

“ Don’t forget to fill in the body of the cheque. I 
promised the guv nor to do it for him ; his gout was so 
bad it bothered him to write.” 

It was thus left to bearer to fill in the amount in writing. 
This proves Mr. J. Harvey Simpson’s statement of my 
mistake in Ivy Cardew to be utterly false.—Yours, Ac., 

Perkingtox Phimm.” 


Patriotic Song. 

Sir,—W ill you allow me to write a few words in reply 
to your reviewer’s observations on my book in your issue 
of 7th inst.l The ideal anthology is, of course, an imaginary 
collection made by each reader for himself ; and, therefore, 
the editor of wide views has a better chance of contributing 
to the happiness of the greatest number than he who 
binds himself to rigid definitions. 

As to the inclusion or exclusion of any particular poem, 
I have no defence to offer, as I think it is useless to argue 
on matters of taste; but I may say that I should have 
included Wordsworth’s sonnets Fair Star of Evening and 
the sonnet on Milton if I had had the necessary space at my 
command, and Tennyson’s Revenge had the owners of the 
copyright consented to its inclusion. 

Your reviewer accuses me of printing “ Dibdin’s poems 
in two batches.” ‘‘Dibdin’s poems” are so printed because 
they were written by two different authors, the first 
“ batch” by Charles Dibdin (1745-1814) and the second bv 
Thomas Dibdin (1771-1841). 

I admit that- the quality of some of the “ Colonial ” pieces 
in my collection is not equal to their patriotism, but I 
consider it was my duty to represent “the British 
Dominions' beyond the Seas.”—Y'ours Ac., 

Arthur Stanley. 

do C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 116 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best Ghost 
Story not exceeding 500 words in length. We award the prize to 
Mrs. M. E. Burton, 8, Wemyss Road, Blackheath, S.E., for the 
following: — 

Captain Elliot was on his way to spend Christmas with a friend. 
He had never been to his home, and did Dot know the way. 

“ Straight across the common till you reach the crossways, then 
turn to your left! ” said the railway porter. It was a dark, cold 
night., but he lit his pipe and strode on cheerfully. Suddenly the 
road forked ; a fallen tree with a dash of white paint on it was 
just to be seen. Coining nearer he saw a strange sight. An old 
woman was seated on the tree trunk, with a short, black, clay 
pipe in her mouth. Her face was large, square, and white; her 
hiur, tangled and wispy, straggling from beneath a big, shapeless 
bonnet; her eyes, painful to see, forced attention, so blood-stained 
were the lower lids, so fierce, yet entreating, their expression. 

Captain Elliot could see her, yet the night was dark; he was 
conscious of light, but could not see whence it came j conscious 
that she spoke to him, though he heard no voice. Replying, he 
did not hear himself speak, only the rustling of the night wind 
and the sound of a groan. 

He could see the outstretched, wizen hand of very shrunken age 
in need of something; and, noting the empty pipe, offered her a. 
liberal supply of tobacco. But she did not take it. She pointed 
to the tree, and he lelt constrained to seat himself at the end of 
the log, still smoking vigorously. He could see the pleasure in 
the wild, worn face, a sort of drinking in a satisfying draught 
as the fragrant fumes circled near her. She chuckled to herself; 
he felt chilly. 

He asked his way, addressing her, country fashion, as “ Mother.” 
She pointed through a gap in the hedge that he had not noticed. 

“ And you —it’s cold and dark for you, Mother ; better go home ! ” 

A noiseless laugh was the reply, a laugh she eujoyed so much 
that she rocked to and fro, hugging herself with amusement. The 
Captain got up to continue his way, but she constrained him to 
halt and listen. 

“ Good luck to you! ” she said. “ You never fouled a man, 
though you may have killed a-many ! Some foul many, and never 
kill one fair. Tell Squire, Bat Lishir waits 1 Bill Willard wails 
his coming 1 " 

’’ Better go home, Mother! ” said Captain Elliot ; but he 
stumbled as he went, and could have sworn he saw the prostrate 
Is sly of a man at his feet, though looking nearer he could only see 
brittle twigs and rotten leaves. 

When Captain Eiiiot reached the Manor he gave the message. 

“Bess Lisher?” said the Squire; "Bill Willard? why its forty 
years since the earth was rid of them—damned poachers ! ” 

A few days later the earth was rid of the Squire, for he died of 
apoplexy in the midst of the Christmas feasting; and Captain 
Elliot was forced to believe he had given a message from a giicst. 

[M. E. B., Blackheath.J 


From twenty-one other stories received we select the following : — 

I was staying last year at the seaside home of an Irish friend 
in order to be present at a ball given by her on the eve of her 
nephew’s departure for the war. The young officer (I will call 
him Brewerton) made a confidante of me, and I learnt that he was 
secretly engaged to a beautiful and very romantic girl, called 

Adelaide S--, who lived in the neighbourhood. The young 

couple did not dare tell their secret to Mrs. S- (a worldly 

woman), and hoped promotion in South Africa might settle their 
difficulties. 

On the morning of the dance I was strolling on the beach, and 
met Adelaide and her brother. “We are off for a long sail.” the 
girl said. She was plainly in an excited and restless condition, 
and the expedition promised distraction. I warned her that a 
slorm had been pionliesied, but she only laughed nervously and 
lingered to whisper that there was a bigger one in her own breast, 
that she had had no sleep for thinking and dreaming of the ball 
and her last night with her lover. " You are too emotional,” 1 
remonstrated. " Yes,” she agreed, her eyes roving out to sea, 
“sometimes I feel all spirit and longing.” 

In the evening I saw- her often—always with young Brewerton : 
she looked extraordinarily beautiful, but neither that fact nor 
the pathetic nature of her circumstances quite accounted for the 
fascination she exerted over me. I could not keep my eves or mr 
thoughts from following her, in what I then thought an absurd 
fashion. 

When all the guests had gone my hostess told me that Adelaide’s 

mother and brother had not been present, and that Brewerton_ 

though he had dai ced all the evening with the girl—had beard no 
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explanation. “ He looks very ill.” my friend added ; " but, of 

course, that is not surprising. ’ At that moment he joined us and 
asked for the loan of a horse. “ I am going to Mrs. S —-—'s.” he 
announced ; “ don’t ask me why, for I don’t know myself, but 1 
must go.” In anxiety we could not comprehend ; we awaited his 
return, and before very long we heard his horse’s hoofs on the 
gravel drive. We went out to meet him, but he passed us with¬ 
out recognition, entered the hall, and dropped in a dead faint. 

“Pray tell us what has occurred,” I implored, on his return to 
consciousness, “surely it can be nothing very serious: .die was 
here an hour ago, the picture of health and energy ; you danced 
all night with her.” 

“I danced all night with something—God only knows what ! ” 
he answered, hoarsely; “ but Adelaide and her brother were 
drowned this evening at eight o’clock ; her body was recovered 
almost immediately and taken to her mother’s house, where it has 
been lying ever since. [E. L.. Didsbury.] 

In 188— I was at my father’s house in the country, eighteen 
miles from London. At that time my maternal aunt in London 
was suffering from blood-poisoning, and a letter came infomiing 
ns that she was delirious and not expected to live. My mother, 
therefore, went to London to see her sister ; and we were expecting 
her back, probably with mournful tidings, at 10 p.m. At 8 p.m. 
I was (Kissing through the hall, when a couple of maids burst 
breathlessly frightened from the kitchen, and one said, "Please, 
sir, somebody keeps tapping at the window ; they've tapped three 
times.” I at once seized a stick and ran out by the tradesmen's 
door close to the kitchen, thinking that it was probably the baker's 
bov who had before been unduly pressing in his attentions to 
one of the maids. The kitchen projected from the house, and 
had windows looking on the gravel walk from the front gate, and 
opposite windows looking on the lawn and fruit-garden. I assumed 
(hut incorrectly, as it proved) that the tapping had been at a 
window looking on the walk, and close to the tradesmen's entrance ; 
and seeing no one there I made for the gate and looked up and 
down the road. No one was visible in flight. I tore round to the 
lawn. There was no one in the garden. It seemed likely, then, 
that the offender, on my sudden emergence, instead of making for 
the gate, had slipped round the end of the kitchen by a path 
leading to the lawn, and that he would now be retracing his steps 
and making for the gate. I ran back to cut him off, but encoun¬ 
tered no one until, myself passing round the end of the kitchen by 
the path leading to the lawn, I drew up suddenly, scattering the. 
gravel with my heels, and dropping my unavailing stick, while a 
chill tremor passed down my spinal column. The figure of a woman 
confronted me, a figure of my aunt's height, and immediately. I 
know not how, suggesting my aunt, all in white, with her arms 
projecting at either side, as if her hands were clasped upon her 
bosom, thus giving a graceful fall to the white drapery. As I 
stopped awed, the figure turned rapidly upon its heel, in a manner 
that I can only describe as rollicking, as if it were out for a lark, 
and flew off at an angle of 25 deg. across the lawn and vanished 
in the branches of an Indian poplar. I did not pursue it, but 
returned deeply pondering to the house. "Well.” the impatient 
reader will say. “of course, your aunt died precisely at 8 p.m.' 
No. she did not. My mother on her return announced a change 
for the better, and my aunt survived manv years. 

[0. D., West Kensington.] 

Competition No. 117 (New Series). 

Tills week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best verses 
for a New Year’s Greeting to a Soldier in South Africa. Not to 
exceed twenty lines. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 

CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 

THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of THE SEASON 
ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 

BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand surplus Copies of Books always ON HARE (Second Hancb. 
Also a large Selection of 

BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 

SUITABLE FOR 

CHRISTMAS, MEW TEAR. BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING GIFTS. 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London ; 

And at 10-12, Barton?Arcade, Manchester. 


CHARMING XMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON LTD. 

SOME PRETTY GIRLS. A Handsome 

Portfolio of 40 Prn-and Ink Drawing's of London and Parisian Life. 
Drawn by C. F. UNDERWOOD. Si/.e, 17 by 14$ inches. Price 20s. net. 

PATRIOTIC SONG. 

Selected and arranged by ARTHUR STANLEY, with an Introduction by 
the Right Rev. J. E. C. WELL DON, late Head Muster of Harrow. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

Note.- This volume is an anthology of Patriotic Verse gathered from all parts 
of the British Empire. It is a representative collection of Patriotic Song, not 
onlv of ENGLAND, WALES. SCOTLAND and IRELAND, but also of INDIA. 
CANADA. AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, and NEW ZEALAND. 

As good an anthology as we have ever seen. - ** Spectator ." 

Mr. ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE writes: **A very fine collection and 
a very happy selection. ** 

SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 

MODERN BILLIARDS. By John Roberts 

and Others. With over 921 Diagrams and Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“This book is not only fascinating but unique. The diagrams of 
breaks are remarkable, and It Is no exaggeration to say tnat they 
illustrate the game in a way that has never before been attempted 
with the same thorough success."— Glasgow Herald. 

LORD KITC H E N E R . 

By HORACE O. GROSER, Author of “The Life of Lord Roberts,’’ <£c. 
With Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

HEROES OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By G. BARNETT SMITH. Vol. III. Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Havelock, and Lincoln. With 16 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled edges, price 5s. 

A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 

MOUSM&: 

THE SEQUEL TO “MY JAPANESE WIFE.” 

By CLIVE HOLLAND. 

With beautiful Illustrations. Pictorial Cover. Price 6s. 

SECOND LARGE EDITION. 

“ Charming/’— Truth. “Dilightful /’-Dally Mail. 

TWO DELICHTFUL BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 

By G. E. FARROW. 1 

Author of “The Wallypugof Why,” Ac. fl fki\\ J j'A 

With numerous Illustrations by Alan I' B 

Wright. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price, 5s. each. ^ I 1 

BAKER MINOR AND 

THE DRAGON. 2®®*' 'iHSV 

“A book which will bathe be- . 
light of young people.”— Seotsman. 

THE NEW PANJAN- 

“The Dodo in an exhausted 

“ Decidedly buy this for any condition.’’ 

little friend you have.”- British (Reduced Illuntration from 

Weekly. “The New Panjandrum/') 


‘The Dodo in an exhausted 
condition.’’ 

(Reduced IlhiMtration from 
“The New Panjandrum.”) 


A CANADIAN JUNGLE BOOK. 

M 0 0 S W A , and Others of the Boundaries 

By W. A. FRASER. With 12 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A really charming production on similar lines to the far-famed ‘Jungle 
Bonk,’ with the delightfully graphic and clever pictures. It will be sure to 
appeal to young people.”— Daily Setc*. 

BOYS’ BOOK OF BRAVERY. By Robert 

P. BERREY. With 8 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
An Illustrated Account of Notable Acts of Bravery performed by British 
soldiers anil sailors. Well Illustrated. 

THE MIGHTY DEEP, & WHAT WE KNOW OF IT. 

By AGNES GIBERNE. Author of “The Sun, Moon, and Stars,” 

“ Roy,” Ac. With Illustrations. • Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“ Most fascinating. It is admirably adapted for the young, hut older readers 
also will find much in it they did not know before. It is a lw>ok worth buying.’’ 

_ _ Daily Seim. 

DOMESTIC DITTIES. With Words and 

Music. By A. BCOTT-QATTY. composer of “ Plantation Songs.” 
Profusely Illustrated in Colour. Crown 4to. Pictorial boards, price 2s. 6d. j 
“The ditties are quite within the intelligence of the very young, while the 
coloured pictures of crying luibies, of tossing hulls, and so forth, will delight old 
and young alike.” —Daily Seim 
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A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 

6«., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 

LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

London: 8impkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington A Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 

Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap. 8vo. OSK SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 

THE YALE of LLANGOLLEN.— With Special Contributions from 

His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister: Professor JOHN 
RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

BRECON and its BEACONS, THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER MARE. 
BRIGHTON. EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
(LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAKNMAWR, ) 

'< LLANFA1REECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, f 
ABERY8TWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY. BKTTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, and FESTINIOG, 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIKTH, and PWLLHELI. 

M AT;VERN, HER EFORD, W< >R('ESTER, GLOUCESTER, A CHF.LTENH AM 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 

Is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the lead¬ 
ing Hotels throughout the World. 

“ What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which leaches so much that is outside the usual scope of 
such volumes l"—The Timet*. 

“ It very emphatically tops them all .”—Daily Graphic. 

“ The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Dailj/ Pont, 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 

LONDON & ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 

Willi Index of i/>00 References to nil Streets ami 
Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON <fc CO. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kknt, & Co., Ltd., The Railway 
Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 

Paris and New York: Brktano’h. 


Price 2/6. 


BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ROBESPIERRE. 

A Study and Biography, by HILAIRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Balliol College. 
Oxford, author of “Danton,” “ Paris,” &e. 

Demy 8vo t 16 m. 

“A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.”— Daily S'etct. 

" His 4 Danton,’ published two years ago, was in some respects a masterpiece. 
His 4 Robespierre ’ is equally thorough."— Scotsman. 

UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. 

Portraits of Some Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. 

By GABRIELLF. FEST1NG, author of 44 J. H. Frere and his Friends.” 

Extra crown 8vo, 6 m. 

44 A noteworthy and charming book. . . It required the magic of a pen 
like Miss Festiiig’s to make these women live and move again.”— Setcca»tU 
Chronicle. -»- 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

10m. bd. net By ANTHONY HOPE. And 6a. 

A New Series and a New Issue, with 8 Illustrations by HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6a. 

A 8PECIAL PRESENTATION EDITION, 

beautifully printed on large paper, with 18 Illustrations by Mr. CHRISTY. 

Handsomely bound In gold, demy 8vo, 10a. 6d. net. 

LORD ROBERTS. 

A Life for Boys. By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 

Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6 m. 

“Miss Violet Brooke-Hunt’s 4 Lord Roberts’is very good indeed. It is a 
word-picture of one of the most popular of living Englishmen, which should 
delight his innumerable boy admirers.”— Tut World. 

L. T. MEADE’S NEW STORY. 

WHEELS OF IRON . 

Extra crown 8vo, 6 m. 

“ Mrs. Meade’s convincing tale, replete with both strength and tenderness, 
will do good.’’— Dundee Adrertitter. 

“ A tale of engrossing interest, of immense pathos, and of considerable 
charm.”— (ilaepoic Obserrer. 

J. N1SBET & CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, W. 


Pr/oo 2/S. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 

REVIEW 


For DECEMBER contains: 


1 MILITARISM IN POLITICS AND LORD ROBERTS’ ARMY REORGANISATION SCHEME. 

. By JEAN DE BLOCH. 

2. OUR UNHAPPY DIVISIONS: A PLEA FOR THE RECOGNITION OF NON-EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 

By Canon HENSLET HENSON. 

8 . THE NEW REIGN IN ITALY. .By BOLTON KINO. 

4. JOURNALISM FOR UNIVERSITY MEN. By F. 8. A. LOWNDES. 


5. ANTHROPOLOGY RECONSTRUCTED. By The Rev. W. W. PEYTON. 

6 . MAXIME GORKY. By Count S. C. De SOISSONS. 

7. A DIARY OF THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. By RAYMOND MAXWELL. 

8 . LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: CHRISTMAS AND OTHER BOOKS. By “A READER." 


LONDON: 

THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

COLUMBUS HOUSE, 43 A 43a, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Price Half-a-Crown Monthly.] 


[All Bight* KeMred. 
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CHATTO & WINDDS’S HEW BOOKS 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. By the 

lUsv. K. J. HARDY, Author of “How to be Happy though Married.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 

CHARLES READE. A New Edition, set in handsome type, and 
Illustrated by 16 Photogravure and 84 Half-tone Illustrations by 
MATT. B. HEWERDINE. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

A VERSAILLES CHRISTMAS-TIDE. By Mary 

STUART BOYI). With 53 Illustrations by A. S. BOYD. Ft-ap. 4to, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 

BUCHANAN With Portrait in Each Volume. Two vols., crown 
8vo, buckram, 12s. 

SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arnold 

BENNETT. [January 9. 

JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry 

LINDSAY, Author of “ Methodist Idylls." {January 16 

PAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. Hinkson. Short!,,'. 
THE OLD BANK. By William Weatall. Short!,,. 
A BLOW OVER THE HEART. By Robert 

MAIHKAY. \ Shortly. 

THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker. With 12 

Illustrations by FRED. PEGRAM. | Shortly 

A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. By L. T. Meade, 

Author of '* The Diary of a Doctor.” 

DUMB. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes, 

Author of “ A Gentleman." 

DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By David Christie 

MURRAY, Author of “Joseph’s Coat." 

THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. By 

BERTRAM MITFOR1), Author of “ The Gun-runner,” Ac. 

THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Shiel, Author 

of “Tim Yellow Danger," Ac. 

THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himself, 

and “ Dedicated to all who Love." 

THE LADY OF LYNN. By Sir Walter Besant, 

Author of “ The Orange Girl," Ac. With 12 Illustrations by G. DKMAIN- 
HAMMOND. 

A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Harold Bindioss, 

Author of “ Ainslie’s Ju-ju." 

THE CANKERWORMi Being Episodes of a 

Woman’s I,ife. By U. MANVII.I.K KKNN, Author of “ Double CunninR ” 

A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Florence Warden, 

Author of “ Joan, the Curate,” Ac. 

THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR i A Tale of South 

Devon. By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “In a Cathedral City,” Ac. 
Second Edition. 

THE WEALTH OF MALLERSTANG i An Upland 

Tale. By ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “A Secret of the North 

THREE MEN OF MARK. By Sarah Tytler, 

Author of “St. Mungo’s City," Ac. 

ONLY A NIGGER. By Edmund Mitohell, Author 

of “ The I.oln* Ktar Rush," &r. 


THREE-AMD-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

TALES OF A DYING RACE. Hjr Alfred A. Grace. 

A BLIND MARRIAGE, Ac. By George R. Sims. 

TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. With * IIlustrations by Sidney Paget. 
THE INIMITABLE MBS. MASSINGHAM. By Herbert Compton. 
THE. FOURTH GENERATION. By Sir Walter Besant. 

ANDROMEDA. By Robert Buchanan. 

“AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT.” By Mre. Campbell Praed. 


THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. POCKKT VOl.UMKS, printed upon 
fine thin paper. Polt 8vo, elntli, K'ilt lop. 2s. net each; 
leather, irilt edges, 3s. net uaeh, 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Charles Reads. 

“ IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Charles Read*. 

THE DEEMSTER. By Hall Cainr. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

"" NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

Bound in picture eloth lioards, Hal backs. 

SPORT AND BPANOLES. By Byron Webber. 

ST. KATHERINE'S BY THE TOWER. By Sir Walter Besant. 

PLOTTERS OF PARIS. By Edmund Mitchell. 

THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Oulda. 

THE LUCK OF OERARD RIDGRLEY. By Bertram Milford. 

A CRIMSOH CRIME. By Gso. Manvills Fenn. 

IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS. By Bret Harte. 

DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. By McD. Bodkin, K.C. 

THE RECORDS OF VINCENT TRILL, OF THE DETECTIVE SERVICE. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. 

THE LADY FROM NOWHERE, By Fergus Hume. 

IN LONDON'S HEART. By Oeorge R. Sims. 

JOAN, THE CURATE. By Florence Warden. 

London: CHATTo A WINIU'S, 111, Sr. Martin's Lank, \Y.(' 


Frederick Warne k Co.’s Christmas Gift Books. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


KATE GREENAWAYS PICTURE BOOKS. 

Prick 3s. 6d. EACH. 

A DAY IN A CHILD’S LIFE. Music by Myles B. Foster. 

Post 4to, picture bevelled boards, cloth back. 

UNDER THE WINDOW. Pictures & Rhymes for Children. 

64 pages, printed in colours. Post4to, varnished picture boards, cloth back. 

MARIGOLD GARDEN. Pictures and Rhymes. 60 pages, 

printed in colours. Post 4to, varnished picture boards, cloth back. 

LITTLE ANN, AND OTHER POEMS. By Jane and Ann 

TAYLOR. Medium 8vo. 64pp., varnished picture boards. Price 2s. 6d. 
PlllC K 2s. k m a. 

THE (JUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. By Bret Harte. 

Medium 8vo, cloth gilt. 

MOTHER GOOSE; or. The Old Nursery Rhymes. Small 

crown 8vo, canvas cloth, lattice work cover. 

A, APPLE PIE. With each letter of the Alphabet Ulus- 

trated in colours. Oblong 4to. 

A PAINTING BOOK FOR CHILDREN. With 80 pages of 

Outline Pictures to Paint, and a Coloured Frontispiece and Title Page. 
Small 4to, sewed, picture cover. Price Is. 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. Demy 16mo, 80 pages, 

varnished picture lioards, cloth back. Price Is. 

Ditto, in white leatherette, gilt edges. Price Is. 6d. 

A BIRI Hi)AY KOOK FOR CHILDREN. With an lllustra- 

tion for Each Day in the year, and 12 Coloured Plates. 32mo, cloth. 
Price Is. 6d. Also kept in limp paste grain, gilt edges, and padded straight 
grain, French Morocco. 


LEAR'S NONSENSE BOOKS. 

The Book of Nonsense. In oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 

More Nonsense. In oblong 4to, cloth gilt. 6s. |6s. 

Nonsense Songs. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Small 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
The Jumblles. Lllus. by It. Leslie Brooke. Small 4to.boards,cloth back, 3s. 6d. 
The Pelican Chorus. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Smftll 4to, varnished 
cover, cloth back. 3s. 6d. 

Nonsense Songs and Stories. In large fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 

Nonsense Botany and Alphabets. In large fcap. 4to. gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Nonsense Birthday Book. In square fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6<1. [trated. 
The Owl and the Pussy Cat, Ac. In Small 4to, picture cover. Is. Fully lllus- 

RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S PICTURE BOOKS. 

The late R. CALDECOTT’S inimitable Picture Books are now’ issued in 
the following three styles:— (lioards, each 6s. 

I. —In two volumes, large square 4to. cloth gilt, coloured edges and bevelled 

COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND SONGS. 1st Series. 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND SONGS. 2nd Series. 

II. —In four sections, large square 4to, art linen, red edges, each 2s. 6*1. 

R. CALDECOTT’S PICTURE BOOK. No. I. 

R. CALDECOTT’S PICTURE BOOK. No. 2. 

THE HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE PICTURE BOOK. 

THE PANJANDRUM PICTURE BOOK. 

III. —In 16 parts, square 4to, picture covers, sewed, eacli 6d. 

WALTER CRANE’S PICTURE B00K8. 

PANPIPES: A Book of Old Songs. Newly Arranged, with 

Accompaniments by THEO. MARZIALS. With Coloured Plates. Price,5s. 
In small 4to, varnished picture lioards, price 3s. 6d. each. 

THE BABY’S OPERA: A Book of Old Rhymes, with New 

Dresses. With Coloured Pictures. 

THE BABY’S BOUQUET: A Fresh Bunch of Old Rhymes 

and Tunes. With Coloured Pictures. 

THE BABY’S OWN £S0P: Being Fables condensed in 

Rhvme, with Portable Morals and Coloured Pictures. 

WALTER CRANE’S PAINTING BOOK. With 12 Outline 

Pictures to Paint, and a Coloured Example for each. Small 4to, sewed 
picture cover. Price Is. 

LALLA ROOKH: An Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moore 

A Choicelv Illustrated Edition, printed on superfine plate paper. With 
101 Illustrations by W. H. LOW. KENYON COX, E. H. GARRETT, and 
others. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges. Price 6s. 

~ NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK8 FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

THE BUNKUM BOOK: A Topsy-Turvy Tale. 32 Full- 

page Pictures in Colours by MAUD TRELAWNY. With descriptive 
verses by AUBREY HOPWOOl). Royal 4to oblong, varnished picture 
boards, cloth back. Price 6s. 


By the Author of “ Little Lord Fanntleroy.” 

TWO LITTLE PILGkIMS’ PROGRESS: A Story of the 

City Beautiful. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. With 12 
Original Illustrations by R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. In square medium 
8vo, cloth gilt. Price 3s. 6d. 

THE FORTUNES OF CLAUDE. By Edgar Pickering. 

With 6 Full-page Plates and Initial Letters, specially designed by 
Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

MY FRIEND ANNk: A Story of the Sixteenth Century. 

By JESSIE ARMSTRONG. With Original Illustrations by G. 
DEMA1N HAMMOND, R.I. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK. With upwards of 100 

Drawings by L. LESLIE BROOKE, and an Introduction and Notes by 
ANDREW LANG. In medium 8vo, cloth gilt. Price3s.6d.net, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

ST. NICHOLAS BOOK OF PLAYS AND OPERETTAS. 

With numerous Illustrations, depicting Scenes, Costumes, tfc. 

A Complete l at/ili'giu.- <»f t’hristm.is Hook-. Cost I' rco o n n»i»lic iti«»n ft) 

FREDERICK WARNE A CO.. IB. BEDFORDfSTREET. STRAND. LONDOIt 
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NEW BOOKS 

FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 
BOYS OF OUR EMPIRE. 

(First Annual Volume.) 

Amongst all the annual Volumes for Boys this is the 
liest, as it is the newest. The leading contents 
comprise 

FIVE SERIAL STORIES— 

“The Lone Star Rush," by Edmund Mitchell; 
“Contraband of War,’’ by B. Aitken; 

“Captain Nat’s Treasure,” by Roln-rt Leighton ; 
“Chisholm’s Chums ” : a School Story; and 
“The Secret of the Wondergat,” by Ridgewell 
Cullum and Charles Win grove. 

All profusely Illustrated. 
FIFTY-THREE ARTICLES 
on the leading ATHLETIC RECORD HOLDERS, &c., 
Illustrated by well-known Artists. 

* How to Make.” A Series of Articles on Carpentry, 
Modelling, Fretwork, &c., 

SHORT STORIES 

of Adventure and School Life, by leading writers, 
Abound in hundreds in this volume. 

“talk with the Boys,” by the “B. O. E.” Chaplain. 
“HOW TO BE STRONG.” 

A Series of Articles and exercises by SAN DOW. 

LEAGUE CLUB NOTES. 

Being a record of the doings of the “ Boy's Empire 
League " in its various branches throughout the Empire. 

(This League lias over 3,000 niemliers). 
Twelve Fine-Coloured Plates are given in this 
volume. 

gThe Volume is splendidly bound in cloth bevelled 
lionrds with Specially Designed Cover, and is an ideal 
gift l>ook for a boy. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 

16, Pilgrim Street, LONDON, E.C. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION’S SB?. 

At 5s. 

Young England. A Splendid Gift Book for 
Roys. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth extra bevelled boards. 
Two Serial Stories “ The Emperor'* Trumpet*r," by 

ALRKKT I.Eli; and “The Young Reporter,** by 
WILLIAM DRVSDAI.H. Stories of Life at the Great 
Public schools, by the Rev. K. H. BRAI)I ; ORI>. M.A. (Ovont. 
Illustrated Papers on a Boy's Workshop, by bHOKiiH P. 
MUON. Talks with Boys, by the Rev. K. C. DAWSON. 
M.A. (Oxon). " Hearts of ( >ak " : Stories of Naval Heroism and 
Devotion. Natural History Papers on Birds. Animals and 
Insects of our Islands. Biographical Sketches of Men worth 
emulating. Sketches and Stories of Life in Our Colonies. 
Stories of exciting Adventure by DAVID KLR, CHARI.ICS 
HDWARDHS, ARC.YLL SAX BY, K. M. LADY. UEOKC.li 
C.AI.F. THOMAS, including “The One-Aniied Truni|icter." 

** My l.rcat Siberian Tiger," ** A Wolf Chase on Skates." " The 
Consul’s Peril," Arc. Stories of School Life and Sports, by W. 
K. CCLH. B. M. AITKI N, HAROLD AVF.RY, Arc., in¬ 
cluding " The Captain's Last Goal.” *' The Great Grogan's Bat," 
“The Dandy Dundlefords," "The Last Wicket,” Arc. The 
Volume opens with a striking Frontispiece by P'RIil.T'RICK 
Bl'RTON. entitled " The Death of the Man-Eater.” 

At 2b. 

Golden Rule, The. A Magazine for Young People 
of both sexes. Well Illustrated, cloth hoards. Two Serial 
Stories* “The Boys of the Bed-House,” by KVKi.Y.V 
KVKRETT GREEN: and “The Bisters of Trenton 

Hence,” by I-LORF.NCF. WITTS; Chats-on '* How tn 
. Work,” by Professor AMOS WELLS. Christian Endeavour 
Sketches. Animal Stories. Sketches of Boy and Girl Life in 
Foreign Lands; ** In the Flowery Lind," by a Chinese Mis¬ 
sionary; "A German F'raulein." "In the Forbidden City.” ; 
" r les of School Life. Stories of Adventure, including "Cradled 
n an Icelierg,” "How Claudius Proved his Courage,” "A 
Tight Comer,” "A Perilous Bed." " How the Squatters Fought 
the Fire," "Stories of the Killing-time.” "The Parliament 
Man.” by W. E. CULE, Arc.. Arc. The Volume is well Illus¬ 
trated, a special feature being a series of Animal Studies by 
GFORGE RANKIN. 

At 1.. 

Child'. Own Magazine, The. Sixtv-ontuh 

Annual Volume. Full of charming Stories, Poems, Arc., and 
profusely illustrated. Serial Story by MARY E. MURRAY, 
entitled " The Wonderful Castle,” with many illustrations by 
ROSA C. PETHEKICK. a new feature is the series of 
composite Scripture Pictures by M. AYOL'H, illustrating the 
International Bible Lessons lor the Year. “Comical Birds. 
Beasts, and Fishes,” illustrated by T. W. COIT.DERY. Be¬ 
sides these, there is an abundance of Stories and Sketches, and 
verses suitable for Juvenile recitations, clever pictorial puaalcs. 
Arc., Arc. The coloured Plate, entitled " Beauty and the Beast " 
s from a painting in oils by HARRIETTS SUTCLIFFE. 
Paper boards cloth extra is. 6d. 

The Sunday School Onion, 57-59, LudgateHIll, E.C. 


TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 

TATTY. A Study of a Young Girl. 

By PF.TER FRASER. Price 6s. 
Athenerum .— “ The book is well thought out and dis¬ 
tinctly well written.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegrnpji .—“ A well-written novel.” 

EAST OF SUEZ. By Alice Perrin. 

Price 6s. 

Punch. —“ Runs even the best of Kipling's tales un¬ 
commonly close.” 

Vanity Fair.— " An unusually able volume.n 

creepy, clever volume." 

DROSS. By Harold Tremayne. p,.i C0 6s . 

Saturday Herietr .—“A remarkable novel.” 

Went mi utter Gazette .—“A daring idea is well carried 

out-the book is more than readable, and we shall 

look for Mr. Tremayne's next with interest.” 

Western Morning Xetr*. —“As a literary work, it is one 
of great daring and equal excellence.” I interesting.” 
Manchenter Courier .—“The story is powerful and 
Irixh Timex “ Shows remarkable promise and power.” 

“MAD” LORRIMER. 

By FINCH MASON. Price 3s. 6cl. 
County Gentleman.— “ A very readable book.” 

Free Lance.—" These 9tories will be widely read.” 
To-Day .—“Plenty of vivacity,humour,and horsiness.’” 
II extern Morning Xnc*. - “Amusing and readable." 

\Yextern Daily Mercury Mad Lorimer ' will have a 
very successful run.’” 

THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 

By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 
Itrixtol Daily Mercury— The characters are skilfully 
drawn.” - 

Aberdeen Daily .Journal .—“Mr. Marvin Dana is a very- 
clever writer, and his story is well-conceived and 
worked out.” 

THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 

By E. NESBIT. Price 6s. [devised.’* 
Pall Mall Gazette .—“Nothing pleasanter could be 

The CASE of A MAN WITH HIS WIFE 

By THEO GIFT. Price 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. Well told and pathetic.” 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL. 

Skconp Labor Edition Now Ready. 


THREE OCTOBERS : A Political 

Philippic. By RONALD HOWE. Price la. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph A really clever bit of work.” 
People.— “ As to its cleverness throughout there con be 
no question.” - 

ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., 

3. AGAR STREET. CHARING CROSS. W.C. 

C IHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, JANUARY,1902 

) The First Part of the NEW VOLUME Con¬ 
tains the Opening Chapters of MARY STUART 
BOYD'S New- Novel: 

CLIPPJBD WINGS, 

And the other contents are:— 

Some Stars of the British StaXe. H. \v. Lucy 
Bvan Tanbano (Complete Story) John Finnkmork 
The North-West Frontier of India 

R. T. Halpipay, M.B. 

About the United States Steel Trust 

The Mono-Bail . E. G. Ciuvkn 

By '* The Devil’s Elbow ” Pool Hakoi.i> Bindlosh 
The Great Canale of the World o. A. Ax<ir» 
The World’s Darkest Island. J. Johxkton, A.T.s. 
Curious Facts about the Revenue 
In the Land of Evangeline Rev. R. Wilson 
Literary Relics of Value .. H. Ma, kaki.a\k 
Ginger Grubber, of Central America 

R. W. Catkr 

A Cold December Hanstknk." 

The Month : Science and Arts 

C HRISTMAS NUMBER CHAMBERS’S 

JOURNAL, Is. 

A Second Edition of this Splendid Christmas Nnmber 
is now on Sale at all Booksellers. 

C IHAMBERS’S JOURNAL FOR 1902. 

J If you have not already ordered Chambers's 
Journal for 1902, the undemoted Order Form to your 
Bookseller will secure a regular delivery of the Maga¬ 
zine. 

To Mr. 

Bookseller, 

Please send Chambkrs'k Journal monthly, 


V. & R. CHAMBEks, Ltd., Londoft * Edinburgh. 
Evolution and Its Bearing on Religions. 

By A. J. DAD50N. 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN * CO., LTD., 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Spectator.—" VIVID AND REALISTIC-” 

Acmlrmy WANTS NOTHING OF HUMAN 
INTEREST-'’ 

BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 

New Large and Revised Edition now ready of this l-irst 
Book by a New Writer, 

JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 

I l~c.tmiii.ter Review. —‘‘A SPLENDID STORY- 
. . . THIS FASCINATING BOOK- 
Chri.tinn World. — “THIS ABSORBING 
STORY- . . . THERE IS FASCINATION IN 
DOUBLE MEASURE.’’ 

mil,, T'ie„rnph.-“ A POWERFUL NOVEL- 
. . . WHEN THE AUTHOR PLUNGES 
INTO HIS STORY HE HOLDS THE 
READER'S ATTENTION TO THE END. 
SOME BOOKS FOR XMAS. 

BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CONTEM¬ 
PORARIES. By R. M. HILLARD. Two voi*. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 

THE C0NFES810NS OF A CARICATURIST. 

By HARRY FURNISS. Over 300 Illustrations, 32>. 

BEFORE 1 FORGET. Being the Autobio¬ 
graphy of ft Chevalier d'Industrie. Written by 
ALBERT CHEVALIER. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GIROLAMO 

SAVONAROLA- By Professor PASQUAI.E 
VILLARI. Translated by Linda Villari. New and 
cheaper edition in one volume. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, large crown, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF NICCOLO MACHIA- 

YKLLl. By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. 
Revised edition. Translated by Linda Villari. 
1 vol., Illustrated. Demy, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

GIOVANNI SEGANT1N1: His Life and Work. 

By L. VILLARI. Upwards of 80 Illustration*. 
Cloth. 21s. net. 

OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND Y1LLAGE8 OF 

THE ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. TUIN and J. G. 
YELDHEER. With many quaint woodcut Illustra¬ 
tions by J. G. Veldlieer and W. O. J. Nieuweokamp. 
Cloth, 21s. 

INTRODUCrORY STUDIE8 IN GREEK 

ART. By JANE E. HARRISON. Fourth edition. 
Map and 10 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6<L 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 

WALES. By O. M. EDWARDS, I.ecturer on 
Modem History, at Lincoln College, Oxford. 

“ BRIEF GLIMPSES.” A handsome illustrated 
handbook, explaining how the famous “ Story of the 
Nations” Series may be purchased on the INSTAL¬ 
MENT SYSTEM at an ENORMOUS REDUCTION. 
This handlxiok contains 56 specimen full-page illustra- 
! turns, 54 pages of text, portraits of some of the authors, 
u complete list of the volumes, witn particulars of the 
writers and Press reviews and criticisms. It will be 
sent you free of charge on your remitting simply the 
cost of postage, three halipence. 

BOOK8 FOR THE YOUNG, 

i THE WoULD-BE-GOODS. A Continuation 

of “The Treasure Seekers.” By E. NESBIT. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6a. 

THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. NetbiL 

1 Fully pictured. 6s. 

NINE UNLIKELY TALES FOR CHILDREN. 

By E. NESBIT. Profusely Illustrated. CYown 
1 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

TWO BU8YB0D1E8. By Mrs. & G. Arnold. 

With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5a. 

MARGARET HETHBRTON. A Book for 

! Girls. By E. L. KIFSOW. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE BLUE BABY, and Other Stories. By 

MRS. MOLES WORTH. Author of “ Carrol*,- to, 
Ac. Illustrated. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s M 

TALES TOLD IN THE ZOO. By F. Car- 

RUTHER8 GOULD and his 8on, F. H. CARRUTH 
ER8 GOULD. Fully Illustrated by ** F. C. G.'* 
Mjrown 4to, 6s. 

THE BOY ANf> THE ANOEL: Diaoonnes 

for Children. By Rev. JOHN BYLES. Crown 8r«t, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Impression. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS 

CARROLL (Rev. G. L. Dodgson). By S. D. COL¬ 
LING WOOD. With about 100 Illustration*. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7 h. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3a. 6d. 

GOOD NOYELS AT 6a EACH. “ Rita," * A 

Jilt’s Journal *’-Stacpoole, “The Bourgeois "—Barr 
(Amelia E.), “Trinity Bells”—Becke (Louis), “York 
the Adventurer”—Baker (J.), “A Double Choice”— 
Fraser (J.), “ Death the Showman ’’—Mann (Mart 
K.); “The Mating of a Dove’’—Barr (Amelia E.i, 
“Souls of Passage”—John Oliver Hobbes, “Robert 
Orange Bourget (Paul), “The Disciple “—Pidgin, 
•‘Quincy Adam Sawyer’’—Moore (George), “Sister 
Teresa "—Andrews (Katherine), “Stephen Kyrle”— 
Crockett (8. R.), “The Stickit Minister,“ “The Lilac 
8un Bonnet,” “ The Raiders,” “ The Grey Mao.” 
A Book to Order for your Library. 

A BANKER’S LOYE STORY. By Archibald 

McILROY, Author of “By Lone Cmig-Linnie Bum,” 
Jtc. Cloth, 6s. 

*•* On receipt of a postcard. Mr. Unwin will famish an art,!**-w > f 
a local Bookseller where any of his books may be examined. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
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The Literary Week. 

New Times, New Waterproofs. 

’Neath inauspicious skies of old 
The Liberal Party, for a shield, 

Great G.’s umbrella would unfold. 

Now, will they wear a Chesterfield? 


The Ballad of Mr. Rook, by G. W. (Mr. George Wynd- 
hatn), written to amuse his little boy, Percy, during a 
period of convalescence, is the largest of the Christmas 
books. The size was probably chosen to give full effect to 
Mrs. Percy Wyndham's illustrations in colour. There is 
a spaciousness and tenderness about them uncommon in 
the work of amateurs. “ I dedicate,” says the artist, 
“ these pictures to my grandchildren ” : 


Hugo 

Guy 

Cynthia 

Mary 


Yvo Olivia Lettice 

Percy Pamela Clare 

George Sibell Wyndhatn 

Richard Madeline Christopher 


Miss Katharine Tynan dedicates her volume of collected 
poems to Mr. George Wyndham. The sections are: 

“ Country Airs,” ‘‘The Children,” “ Many Moods,” “Sham¬ 
rocks,” “ Ballads and Lyrics,” “ Cuckoo Songs,” “ Miracle 
Plays,” “ A Lover's Breast-Knot," and “ The Wind in the 
Trees.” We are glad to meet again that “ Spring Long¬ 
ing ” which appeared first in the pages of the Pall Mall- 
Gazette : 

Often I wish that I might be. 

This gay and golden weather, 

Among my father's fields, ah me ! 

And he and I together. . . . 

And often, often I’m longing still, 

This gay and golden weather, 

For my father's face by an Irish hill, 

And he and I together. 

Over £200 lias been subscribed to the Blacktnore 
memorial fund, and subscriptions have still to come from' 
America. • The monument will be a marble slab affixed to 
one of the walls of the interior of Exeter Cathedral, with a 
medallion portrait of Blacktnore. The inscription will be 
quite simple. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie, who, it will be remembered, helped to 
make “ Beniamin Swift’s ” first book known, has written 
thus to the publishers of Miss Alice Brown's King's End: 
“ I must send you a line about King's End , which has given 
me uncommon pleasure. Certainly the best novel I have 
read of late, and world-superior to most that pass for not¬ 
able. The preacher is beautifully un-caricatured; bis 
sister, the hero and his mother, and the girl and the baby's 
grandmother, I think a deal of them, and of Miss Alice 


Brown. If you are writing to her I wish you would give 
her my compliments and most sincere esteem for this 
work. I have a very high opinion of King's End. It 
would be hard lines if so good a piece of work fails to fall 
into the right hands.” 


The poem, A Fire Mist and a Planet, the author of 
which we have been seeking the past few weeks, has been 
traced to Professor Carruth. Mr. C. L. Pirkis kindly sends 
v.s the full text: 

EACH IN HIS OWN NAME. 

A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell ; 

A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cavemen dwell ; 

Then a sense of law and beauty. 

And a face turned from the clod— 

Some call it Evolution 
And others call it God. 

A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender sky ; 

The ripe, rich tints of the cornfields, 

And the wild geese sailing -high ; 

And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod— 

Some of us call it Autumn, 

And others call it God. 

Like the tide on a crescent sea beach, 

When the moon is new and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in— 

Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot has trod—- 
Some of us call it Longing, 

And others call it God. 

A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 

Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood ; 

The million who, humble and nameless, 

The straight, hard pathway trod— 

Some call it Consecration, * 

And others call it God. 


Vanity Fair album is always welcome. It is, at any rate, 
much more amusing than most gift books. Of the fifty-one 
cartoons of the eminent in the 1901 volume, three are 
literary personalities. White-bearded, sombrely clothed, 
Tolstoy stands. There is a glint of severity in his eye. 
Possibly lie is thinking of the secretary of the Doukhobdr 
Committee and that returned cheque. Ibsen looks too 
young. “ Snnpp ” has missed the brooding dignity of the 
face : but the tan gloves, the gold-knobbed stick, and the 
silk hat are life-like enough. M. Edmund Rostand looks 
like the hoarding picture of “ The Last, of the Dandies.” 
He is described in the text as “ a dnndily-dressed cigarette- 
smoker of nervous manners.” ' 
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The JJam/jstiail Am.mil, 1901, contains much good 
reading. Mr. S. Squire Sprigge opens the number with uu 
appreciation of Sir Walter B.sant, whose loss is deeply felt 
in Hampstead. The most striking literary article is Dr. 
Richard Garnett’s essay on " Sir Francis Palgrave ns a 
Precursor of Reskin.” Sir Francis was the father of Sir 
Francis Turner Palgrave, of Gulden Treasury renown, and 
was Deputy Keeper of the Records, and the author of 
several books of history, of which Dr. llarnett says : " It 
was at once his strength and his weakness to possess a mind 
of such originality as frequently to deviate into the quaint 
and eccentric. . . . No w-riter requires to be read with 

more caution, but his paradoxes are frequently more in¬ 
structive than the sobriety of less original minds.” But 
what of Ruskinl Well, Palgrave had an article called 
“The Fine Arts in Florence” in the Quarterly Review of 
June, IS 10. In this article he laid down the following 
proposition : 

Art is the expression of the mind of a people. 

Artists were originally craftsmen, and art partook more 
or less of the nature of a trade. 

Painting was at first entirely subservient to architecture. 

Machine-made work and the excursive division of labour 
are destructive to art. 

Here are Ruskin’s doctrines, without doubt. Dr. Garnett 
proceeds to prove his point by quotation, and adds : 

There is no thought of detracting from the illustrious 
position of Buskin in thus pointing out his obligations 
to a predecessor. Just because Modern Painters and 
The Stones of Pen ire are such great books, they must 
necessarily owe much to predecessors. That Buskin 
would not be unacquainted with Palgrave, in so far ns 
Palgrave had treated the themes upon which Buskin was 
to expatiate, is a moral certainty. He would not overlook 
an essay on Florentine art, published in so important a ' 
journal as the Quaitniy just before his own departure 
for Italy ; and when he afterwards travelled in Lombardy 
and Venetia Palgrave's guide must have been constantly 
in his hands. There can be no doubt, we think, that 
Palgrave's views formed an element in his mental equip¬ 
ment, though his permeation with them may have been 
slow and imperceptible and he may never have distinctly 
recognised the extent of his obligation. 


Ha:ell's Annual, 1902, is with us in all its freshness, 
nnd again we can admire the fulness and selective ability 
shown in the summary of the year’s literature to which 
twenty-one closely packed columns are devoted. New 
topical subjects nnd biographies are introduced as freelv 
as ever. The information concerning the Boer war is 
brought up to November 13 ; that being so, it was possible, 
we think, to have chronicled the completion of Mr. 
Murray’s edition of Byron's Letters in the literary sum¬ 
mary ; only the lifth volume is mentioned. 


At the price of One Shilling net the Daily Mail Year- 
Hunk is a .11 admirable publication. Only two columns are 
given to “ Authors and Bixiks of 1901,” but a good deal is 
said in thorn. Whether the following statement is fully 
warranted we arc unable to say : “The American system of 
advertising and selling through the medium of newspa|>ers 
has apparently not come to stay, as the boom which set in 
a few years ago is evidently exhausted.” The following 
note is interesting: “Another factor [in influences on the 
liook trade] has been the sixpenny novel. During the 
year there has been some 200 new volumes issued, each 
having a sale of from 20,000 to 100,000. If an average be 
taken of 40,000 it means that 8,000,000 of these books 
have been issued during 1901. This has materially 
affected the sixpenny and other magazines, many of them 
showing a considerable falling off in their sales ; but the 


high-water mark has been reached with this class of litera¬ 
ture, and already a decline is 'perceptible.” The Daily 
Mail genius for selection and compression is seen in every 
page of this Year-Book, which is edited by Mr. Percy L. 
Parker. 


A " Gi.asgow Scot " sends to a contemporary his opinion 
of Mr. George Douglas's The House with the Green 
Shutters. Replying to a review of this story, he makes the 
following points : 

1. Barrie's Thrums Is by no means the same place as 
Barhri. There is as much difference between their inhabi¬ 
tants as between a Newcastle “Geordie” and a Devon¬ 
shire farmer. 2. The descriptions of the pompous parish 
minister, of the vile, gossiping men (not women) of 
Barbri, cf young Gcurlay's return from college (winner 
ef the Raeburn Prize), of the pomp and circumstance with 
which he left home to begin Ins last session in Edinburgh, 
etc., require a Scot to appreciate them fully. 3. The ends 
of old Gourlay, young Gourlay, Mrs. Gourlay, and of 
Janet are sufficiently tragic and narrated with wonderful 
power. 4. Anyone who has lived in Scotland—at least 
in the rural d.stricts, knows that Douglas is much nearer 
the actual truth than Barrie or Ian Maclaren. Byron 
spoke cf the Rev. George Crabbe as “nature’s stern 
painter, but the best, ’ anl that description equally 
applies to Mr. George Douglas. 


To the holiday number of the New York Journals 
Satin day Review Mr. Richard le Gallienne contributes 
the following opinion : “ If I were asked to name the most 
distinguished book produced in America during- 1901, what 
other answer could I give than Mm. Wharton's Crucial 
Instancesl Mrs. Wharton is the John Oliver Hobbes of 
America. . . . Always, of course, speaking for one's 

self, Mrs. Wharton is one of the few surviving .writers of 
English who write as if they were intended to be read. 
Within her limits, which she knows probably better than 
any critic can tell her, she is a real writer. She is not an 
energetic person who could thrivingly have done somethin* 
else iust ns well. She was bom to write.” 


Biography is iust now the most discussed branch of 
literature. Commenting on Lord Rosebery’s recent Edin¬ 
burgh address, and the biographical quarrel of the moment, 
the New Aork A atm 11 points out that no offence is more 
generally laid at the biographer’s door than failure in 
frankness. “ As Thackeray virtually dared the novelists 
of his day, himself included, to paint the picture of a man 
as unsparingly as Fielding had done in Tom Jones , so 
there is a pretty constant suspicion that most of the ‘ lives ’ 
on the book-stalls have been pretty thoroughly pruned in a 
spirit of charity. This suspicion has led to a counter ten¬ 
dency in biography, and to a series of ‘ real ’ Shelleys, 
Byrons, Washingtons, etc., in which the ‘real’ means 
usually ‘ object ionable ’ or ‘immoral.’ Of course, this is 
only to replace an indiscretion of friendliness bv an indis¬ 
cretion of unfriendliness. But it is probable'that what 
often seems cowardice in the biographer is rather iuexpert- 

ness. The enormous mass of material that is at hand for 
a modern man cf any prominence is appalling. Few will 
handle it with the felicity that Mr. Scudder lias shown in 
his Lowell. The great majority will fumble rather help¬ 
lessly with the mass, and draw out what seems superficially 

most, attractive. This procedure may well deserve the 
kind of reprehension it is certain to incur from Mr. Henlev 
and professional truth-tellers generally, but the'criticism 
really lies less against the character than the judgment of 
the biographer.” 


Biography in collaboration is not very common, but an 
instance is found in the little Life of Cardinal Newman, by 
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Mr. A. R. Waller and Mr. 0. H. S. llurio\v, just added to the 
“Westminster Biographies” series. The authors say in 
their preface that they have, as far as possible, used 
materials other than those to he found in the Aptiloyia, “ in 
the hope that this little book might provide illustrations 
to that great book—illustrations which hitherto have been 
scattered through many volumes.” This is sensible, as, 
indeed—in small biographies—is any limitation which 
gives the Life an air of free and select service rather than of 
fulness that, can hardly hold itse.. together. We shall 
return to this little book. 


London when Dickens was under his fatal seizure. Here 
is a curious item : 

DRYDEN (John, Poet Laureate) a.ls., 1. p. 4to., 
Nov. 23rd, 1698, to Mrs. Steward (bis cousin, daughter 
of Mrs. Creed): a characteristic letter, closely written,eon- 
taininy an interest iny but eery course account of a 
Journey by Coach from Ticbmarsh to London, with a 
itistressinyly fat unit objectionable lathy passenyer, and 
how the occupants of the coach successfully conspired to 
yet rid of her, in spite of which Itryden went home sick, 
"and kept my house for three weeks tnyethcr” (excessively 
rare), £55. 


A noon illustrated catalogue of autograph letters makes 
exet (lent reading, even for those who have not money to 
spend on autographs. Messrs. Sotheran, of Picca¬ 
dilly, have just issued such a catalogue. It includes a col¬ 
lection of Byron MSS. which the entire year's income of a 
fairly prosperous literary man would not buy. Messrs. 
Sotheran give in facsimile part of one MS. name, Byron's 
draft of that extraordinarily fine composition, the “ Epistle 
to Augusta,” in which his easy strength and fluency is seen 
at its best: ' 

' Mv sister 1 my sweet sister! if a name 

Dearer and purer were, it should be thine ; 

Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine. 

Go where I will, to me thou art the same— 

A loved regret which I would not resign. 

There are yet two things in my destiny— 

A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 

There is a letter of Boswell to Garrick, mentioning Gray's 
Elegy, Paoli, “ our friend Mr. Samuel Johnson,” etc. This 
is priced £15 15s. Referring to the death of Gray, Boswell 
says : 

Since I am upon the serious subject of Death I can not 
help expressing to one who feels as you do, that I am 
affected with much melancholy on the death of Mr. Gray. 

/ His Elegy in a Country Church Yard, has been long like a 
part of myself, and many passages in his other Poems, 
glance across my Soul with a most enlivening force. I never 
saw Mr. Gray, but my old and most intimate friend, the 
Reverend Mr. Temple. Rector of Mamhead in I). vonshire, 
knew him well. He knew his foibles: but ai’mircd his 
genius, and esteemed his virtues. 

He proceeds: 

I have just been enjoying the very great happiness of a 
visit from my illustrious friend, Pascal Paoli. He was two 
nights at Auchinleck, and you may figure the joy of my 
worthy father and me at seeing the Corsican Hero in our 
romantick groves. 

A letter from Charlotte Brortc, priced £7 7b., has some 
interesting criticism : 

I have read David Cbp/tcrficld, it seems to me very 
good—admirable in some parts. You said it had affinity 
tc Jane Lyre. It has, now and then—only what an ad¬ 
vantage has Dickens in his varied knowledge of men and 
things! I am beginning to read Eckermann’s (lot the —it 
promises to be a most interesting work. Honest, simple, 
single-minded Eckermann 1 Great, powerful, giant-souled, 
but also profoundly egotistical, old Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe ! He was a mighty egotist—I see he was: he 
thought no more of swallowing up poor Eckermann's 
existence in his own than the whale thought of swallowing 
Jonah. 

For the MS. of Charlotte Brontes uncompleted novel, 
Willie Ellin, her Inst literary effort, only’ £31 lbs. is 
asked. Only two chapters of this story were written, and 
these, we understand, are to be published for the first time 
shortly. One or two Dickens items, which one rather 
{grieves to see in a catalogue, are letters relating to his 
greatest family trouble. There is also, for £5 os., the 
telegram despatched by his son for medical aid from 


For £1 Is. you may buy a Samoan letter of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's to Mr. Baxter, in which he Rays: " Your 
honoured father has been known to complain of the great 
Mr. Stevenson, and I suspect if you were to interrogate him 
adroitly, he would extend the same condemnation to the 
great Mr. Henley.” 


The days of powder, puffs, and literary patrons are 
faintly adumbrated in the dedication which Mr. Alexander 
F. Baillie prefixes to his history of the Oriental Club, 
which we review elsewhere. It runs : 

To a Generous Patron 
of 

Literature and the Arts, 

BARON ALFRED CHARLES DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Grand Cross of the Order of Francis Joseph, 

A Trustee of the National Gallery, 

Etc., Etc., 

This Work is In -scribed 
By His Obedient Servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 


More “ howlers." We begin to suspect the existence of 
a secret factory. The University Correspondent has just 
offered and awarded a prize of one guinea for the best col¬ 
lection of these productions. From those sent in the fol¬ 
lowing are selected by our contemporary as “ good, bad 
and indifferent ” : 


Ernute mes souplrs .—Cut off my eyebrows. 

Pechant pour yrenouillcs dans une mure .— Fishing for 
grenadiers on horseback. 

Of whom was this said '? “ He never smiled again."— 
William Rufus did this after he was shot by the arrow. 

The cause of the Peasants’ Revolt was that a shilling 
poultice should be put on everybody over 16. 

.What is an oasis ?—A prickly plant that grows in the 
dessert. 

What and where are the Pyramids?—The Pyramids is 
a kind of nightlights as is generally used in the bedrooms, 
but you can get Clark's as well. 

What do you know of Dryden and Buckingham ?— 
Dryden and Buckingham were at first friends, but soon 
became contemporaries. 

What is Milton's chief work ?—Milton wrote a sensible 
poem called the “ Canterbury Tails.” 

A Caesura (in verse) is when a foot has more than two 
halves. 

One semibreve equals two minions and one crocket four 
seniiskews. 

A palimpsest is a disease among cattle in South Africa. 

An optimist is a man who looks after your eyes, and a 
pessimist is a man who looks after your feCt. 

The Chiltern Hundreds are spirits put in cheese to make 
it mould v. 
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Bibliographical. 

No doubt, any series of books dealing with ‘‘English 
Men of Letters ” ought to include a volume on Hubert 
Browning. At the same time, it cun scarcely be said that 
such a work is absolutely a desideratum at this moment. 
It was only the other day that Mr. Arthur Waugh produced 
a concise and concentrated account of the poet, even more 
slender than the Life by Mr. William Sharp (1890), which 
in its turn was even more slender than the Life by Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr (1891). Then there is the Personalia of 
Mr. Gosse (1890), and the anecdotic details in Mr. Oscar 
Browning's introduction to certain works of his namesake 
(1896-7); above all, there is the collection of Letters by 
Browning and his wife (1899). For the time being, we 
seem pretty well supplied with what may be called Brown¬ 
ing matter. What we really want is a comprehensive, 
systematic, clear, and readable estimate of Browning's 
poetry, and that we are taught to expect from Mr. Stopford 
Brooke. At present, I take it, the Nettleship volume 
(1890) has held the field against all comers hitherto. 

John Henry Newman is the subject of the latest of 
the little “ Westminster Biographies,” to which the authors 
append a modest bibliography of Newman memoirs, and 
so forth. Of course, they mention the Apologia, and the 
Letters, and the monographs by R. H. Hutton (1890), 
F. W. Newman (1891), and E. A. Abbott (1892) ; they 
also mention, very wisely, the reminiscences of the Oxford 
Movement by Dean Church and Mr. Mozlev, and the Lives 
of Pusey, W. G. Ward, Wiseman, Manning, Keble, and so 
forth, in which Newman figures so largely. They might 
have , mentioned the biographical sketch of Newman, 
written by Mr. H. J. Jennings, published in 1881, and re¬ 
printed in 1892 ; also, the Short Life by J. H. Fletchen 
(1890). Of all the monographs the most satisfactory, 
perhaps, is that by Hutton. Dr. Alexander Whyte, who 
has published this week an “ appreciation ” of Newman, 
is a Scots Presbyterian minister, of broader views than most 
of his colleagues. 

A notable feature of the new biography of Lowell by 
Mr. Scudder is the appendix, running to 27 pages, which 
embodies “-A List of the Writings of James Russell Lowell, 
arranged as nearly as maybe in order of publication.” This 
begins with 1837, and ends with last year, which witnessed 
the publication of three sets of verses in The Atlantic 
Monthly. The List, which particularises not only volumes 
but separately-published lyrics and essays, is longer, no 
doubt, than is required by the average English reader, or, 
indeed, by the ordinary English student of literature. Mr. 
Scudder’s work, however, was prepared in the first place 
for the American public, and, in any case, there is much in 
the List for which many English people will be grateful. 
It will be observed that the posthumous publications are 
quite numerous, including the Latest Literary Essays and 
Addresses (1892), The Old English Dramatists (1892), the 
Letters (1893), the Last Poems (189.")), the Impressions of 
Spain (1899), two privately-printed brochures (1896-7), 
and various odds and ends in prose and verse. 

It is to be feared that the late Mr. F. W. Robinson had 
somewhat lost touch with the great bulk of the reading 
public for some years before his death. He belonged to 
the last generation of novel-writers, and did not quite 
adapt himself to the new conditions. Nevertheless, he 
produced between 1891 and 1898 eight stories of varying 
dimensions, his last being (I believe) All They Went 
Through, published in the last-named year. That Mr. 
Rohinson had, however, still some popularity to boast of 
is seen in the fact that between 1890 and 1900 ten of his 
works came out in a new edition—.4 Very Strange Family 
and Slaves of the Iling (1890), Jane Cameron t Female Con¬ 
vict/, Female Life in Prison, and Prison Characters Drawn 
from Life (1892), tlrandmother's Money and Xo Chinch 


(1897), Anne Judge t Spinster j, The Bridge of Glass, and A- 
Woman in the Dark (1900). Of such of these as are novels. 
Grandmother'sMoney, Xo Church,and Anne Judge t Spinster /, 
seem to be those which have most vitality left in them. 

I believe I am correct in saying that Mr. Murray's ne.v 
edition of Stanley's Life of Dr. Arnold is the first that has 
appeared—with his imprimatur—in one volume. An 
edition in two volumes was published by Mr. Murray in 
1881-2, and this has had to serve the public for twenty 
years. Ward and Lock, of course, have printed the book, 
but not in its copyright form. The Life was published 
originally in 1844, but in 1881 Dean Stanley revised it, 
and it is that edition (the twelfth) which must be accepted 
as the standard and authoritative one, and which is now 
reprinted in handy and cheaper form by Mr. Murray. It 
includes, by the way, among its appendices, Matthew- 
Arnold’s touching tribute to his father in “ Rugby Chapel, - ’ 
also a brief bibliography of Dr. Arnold. 

The military honours which accompanied the funeral of 
the late “ E. Livingston Prescott ” (Miss Spicer Jay) have 
probably brought her to the notice of many who knew little 
or nothing about her literary products. It is possible now¬ 
adays for an author to be greatly in vogue among one 
section of the population, and almost wholly unknown to 
the other sections. Miss Jay appeals to have begun story - 
writing in 1895, when she published The Apotheosis of Mr. 
Tyransley. Her earliest military looks, it would seem, 
were Scarlet and Steel: Modern Military Fjiisndes and 
Rip’s Redemption : a Trooper’s Story, both issued in 1897. 
In the,following year came Red-coat Romances, Dearer than 
Honour, The Measure of a Man, and A Small, Small Child : 
while to 1899 belong Helot and Hem: Sundry Development* 
of Lore and War and Illusion: a Romance of Modern 
Egypt. This, when we add to it Mask and Martyr (189G), 
would seem to be a full list of Miss Jay’s publications. 

The remarks I made the other day in regard to the 
expiration of the copyright of A Tale of Two Cities do not, 
perhaps, apply so fully to the case of The Mill on the 
Floss. Of course, that story can now be obtained in a 
delightfully cheap, as well as handy, form in Messrs. Black- 
w-ood’s “ Warwick ” edition of the Works; but there it is 
part of a series, with a “ number ” of its own, and many 
might like to buy it in a wholly separate form. There was 
a three-and-sixpennv edition four years ago, but nowadays 
the “ Man in the Street ” clamours for his classics at four- 


pence-halfpenny. 

The promised biography of Charles Lever by Mr, 
Edmund Downey will be awaited with interest, and the more 
so as it is said that Mr. Downey has among his materials a 
good many of Lever’s letters. There is already in existence 
a Life of Lever by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, a revised edition 
of which was published by Ward and Lock in 18H4 
and reprinted by Mr. Downey himself in 1896. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's performance struck me as rather dull, and Mr. 
Downey should have little difficulty in improving upon it. 

With reference to some former remarks of mine anent 
the exclusion of Bulwer-Lytton from the various series of 
“Great Writers,” “Men of Letters,” and so forth, a 
correspondent tells ire of a book published in 1879, 
entitled Great Novelists, and dealing with Scott, Thackerav, 
Dickens, and Lytton. Bulwer, nevertheless, has had vers- 
little attraction for the critical fraternity, and a really just 
and adequate estimate of him as a writer has yet to be 
produced. The same correspondent asks me if a ladv de¬ 
scribed in a recent anthology as “The Queen's Poetess,”is “a 
really celebrated writer.” I can only say that until I opened 
that book I had never met even with the lady’s name. 

A second correspondent, noting my exhortation to Mr. 
Lang to “ verify his allusions,” inquires whether I have 


not misquoted the advice ascribed to Dr. Routh. M 
desire was merely to “ adapt ” the Rev. Dr.’s phrase. 

The Bookworm. 
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A Great Minor Poet. 

The English Poems of Rirhartl Crashaw. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by Edward Hutton. (Methuen. 

Is. Cd.) 

Nor an inappropriate publication for the nearing Christ- 
mastide is this little edition of the poet who wrote the 
lovely song 011 the birth of Christ, In the Holy Xativity. 
Mr. Hutton, of course, cannot, and does not, claim any 
original honours as an editor. The way had been cleared 
for him, not only by I)r. Grosart’s bulky edition of the com¬ 
plete Crashaw, but by Mr. Tutin's complete edition of the 
English Poems. Why, by the way, does Mr. Hutton adopt 
Mr. Tutin’s exact title, which cannot but lead to confusion, 
unfair to that gentleman, who has laboured so zealously to 
promote the love of Crashaw I The present edition is not 
quite complete, even with regard to the English poems. It 
omits some twelve pieces from the Tanner MSS., but it 
contains ull that the lover of Crashaw really wants : while 
its cheapness and neatness make it very handy and wel¬ 
come. 

With the exception we have noted, this tiny volume gives 
the reader all but Crashaw's Latin poems, including even 
his translations. For, like Vaughan, and more even than 
Herbert, Crashaw's work is slender and exquisite. He is a 
Minor Poet (naqie " soiled with all ignoble use ! ”)—one of 
those lesser jewels half-obscured in the opulent English 
crown of poets; his name scarce uttered but with an 
ignorant iter before the day of Coleridge, who affirmed that 
the Hymn to St. Teresa in some strange way inspired 
Christahe!. One can half understand it, for Crashaw is an 
artist to the finger-tips, one of the forerunners of that elabo¬ 
rate modern art which diversely blossoms in Shelley and 
Coleridge, as Vaughan intimates Wordsworth. Had he but 
possessed the control of his own gift, indeed, no minor rank 
would have been his; for his great moments are unsurpass¬ 
able in their kind. So rare an artist, he was also an un¬ 
steady artist, of the most capricious taste. Much should be 
pardoned to one who was an experimenter, trying paths 
new in English lyric verse, and who died comparatively 
young (Mr. Hutton, by the way, does not mention the date 
of his death in the introduction). His sins are virtues 
which have overshot their mark. He is a wonderful 
virtuoso, who will follow the mosj thrilling feat with a 
flourish of unpardonable eccentricity. Yet the comparison 
is unjust, in so far ns it implies the desire to astonish and 
display. His passion is rather for close felicity of expres¬ 
sion. But his sins are subtly different from those of the 
modern virtuosos in language. They, at their best, leave 
you surprised and admiring rather than thrilled : you feel 
they lay their imagery cold on the anvil, with whatever 
mastery they beat, it out. But when Crashaw's shaping is 
most perverse, the metal, it is plain, came red from the 
forge. His fervour and sincerity are never doubtful 
when his taste is more than doubtful. And always he 
is the artist in purpose, though his execution for whole 
passages may fail. You are moved bv something of the 
same feeling as in the childlike quaintn.csses of a Pre- 
Raphaelite painter. Perhaps there are analogies between 
Crashaw and Botticelli. 

His most wonderful feats with language arc in “ Music’s 
Duel.’’ They arc too wonderful, even when they succeed ; 
too conscious in the closeness of their felicity. The nightin¬ 
gale 

Folds in waved notes with a trembling bill 

The pliant series of her slippery song. 

The second line moves with the undulant pliancy of chain- 


mail in sunlight; the phrasing is miraculously complete. 
And again ; 

Trails her plain ditty in one long-spun note 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat, 

A clear unwrinkled song. 

The last words are beautiful. Yet you feel that a little of 
this will go far. It never ceases, and at last becomes too 
glutinous a sweetness for the most luxurious palate. To 
see Crashaw’s art in a less elaborate mood, however, we 
need not mutilate by quotation the justly famous “ Wishes 
to a Supposed Mistress.” It will suffice to quote part of tho 
lines " On the Death of a Gentleman ” : 

Now, though the blow that catched him hence 
Stopped the mouth of Eloquence ; • 

****** 

Yet if at least she not denies 
The sad language of our eyes, 

YY e are contented ; for than this 
Language none more fluent is. 

Nothing speaks our grief so well 
As to speak nothing. Come then, tell 
Thy mind in tears, whoe’er thou bs 
That ow’st a name to misery : 

Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues, 

And there be words not made with lungs, 

Sententious showers, O, let them fall, 

Their cadence is rhetorical. 

Here's a theme will drink th’ expense 
Of all thy watery eloquence ; 

Weep, then, only be exprest 

Thus much: He's dead ; and weep the rest. 

A more exquisite pltrasing, a more delicate poise of line and 
couplet, a more adroit yet reticent use of "turn ” (as Dry- 
den calls the changes rung upon a word or group of words, 
like the “turn ” upon a note or group of notes in music-, 
a defter point and sententious sweetness of poetry, could 
not well be. The versification is as exquisite in its accom¬ 
plishment as the expression. Crashaw is one of the few 
musters of the octosyllabic couplet—a so-called “ easy ” 
metre, which a mere handful of poets has written fiuelv, 
though anyone can write it mediocrely. In the art of fine 
compliment (of which the epitaph is usually a grave form) 
Crashaw is supreme, along with Dryden and a small num¬ 
ber of others—including Donne at his best. The seven¬ 
teenth century in general had the art of it, as of everything 
courtly and magnificent in gentlemanliness. The epitaph 
on Mr. John Ashton, from which Pope borrowed, is another 
example. And of his exquisite miniature gift, “ Love’s 
Horoscope ” is an erotic example only inferior to the 
“ Wishes to a Supposed Mistress.” 

But, of course, the supreme Crashaw is in those ardorous 
and sensuous religious poems into which he put all his 
strength—and weakness. There his most extraordinary 
conceits jostle the most triumphant imagery. And they are 
both of the one texture—the conceits are the images gone 
wrong, the images the conceits come right: while the lyric 
fervour is ns sincere in the one case as in the other. Y*et 
the “Nativity” hymn, to a sympathetic taste, is perhaps 
fine throughout. For once there are no intrusive absurdi¬ 
ties. What shall one not quote from the ecstatic outburst: 

It was T'liy day. Sweet, and did rise. 

Not from the East, but from Thine eyes! 

It is an ecologue between two of the Shepherds, with a 
chorus of the rest—a felicitous scheme ; 

I saw the curled drops, soft and slow, 

Come hovering o’er the place's head ; 

Offering their whitest sheets tf snow 
To furnish the fair Infant s bed : 

“Forbear,” said I ; “be not too bold. 

Your fleece is white, but tis too cold.” 
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I saw the obsequious seraphim 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow, 

. For well they now can spare their wing, 

Since Heaven itself lies here below. 

“Well done,” said I ; but are you sure 
Your down so warm will pass for pure?” 

No, no, your King's not yet to seek 
Where to repose His royal head ; 

See, see, how soon, his new-bloom'd cheek 
'Twixt- Mother’s breasts is gone to bed. 

“ Sweet choice,” said we, “ no way but so 
Not to lie cold, yet sleep in snow.” 

We saw Thee in Thy balmy nest. 

Bright dawn of our eternal day! 

We saw Thine eyes break from their East, 

And chase the trembling shades away. 

We saw Thee, and we blest the sight. 

We saw Thee by Thine Own sweet light. 

It is a triumphant, poem. Still more triumphant is the con¬ 
clusion of the “ Flaming Heart ”—too well known to quote ; 
while the “ Hymn to St. Teresa ” is an acknowledged mas¬ 
terpiece : 

She never undertook to know 

What Death with Love should have to do ; 

Nor has she e’er yet understood 
Why to show love, she should shed blood, 

Yet though she cannot tell you why, 

She can love, and she can die. 

All his own are those sudden tender apostrophes, a kind of 
divine familiarity which take one by the heart in this, as in 
other poems: 

Farewell ho,use, and farewell home! 

She’s for the Moors and martyrdom. 

Sweet, not so fast! 

Not his the fragrant common-sense of Herbert-, nor the 
peuetrating remoteness of Vaughan’s secret magic. But a 
luxuriant and flaming fancy, with a loving dexterity of 
expression, take one by a continual surprise. Even in his 
most fantastic poem, “ The Weeper,” you have such things 
ns this: 

Sadness all the while 
She sits in such a throne as this, 

Can do nought hut smile, 

Nor believes she Sadness is: 

Gladness itself would be more glad, 

To be made so sweetly sad. 

A poet whose very imperfections have the breath of life, 
the recognition of him steadily grows ; and this volume will 
bring him from the library to the coat-pocket. 


A Wonderful Century. 

Life and Letters in the Fourth Century. By Terrot Heave- 
ley Glover, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 10s.) 
In spite of the late Professor Freeman, the distinction be¬ 
tween ancient and modern history persists. The current 
classical education stops abruptly with the last satire of 
Juvenal, before Christianity had become visible in litera¬ 
ture. For the teacher of classics is apt to look to lan¬ 
guage rather than life, and in regard to the reading of his¬ 
torians and philosophers of the fourth century holds—as 
the Bishop said of the New Testament—that it is “ very- 
bad for your Greek.” Consequently, to most men of good 
education, as it is called, the crucial centuries in the history 
of the Western world are a blank. If they are curious they 
read Gibbon. But Gibbon’s magnificent sweep is too vast 
for the picking up of minute personal details, and from 
his pages one gets essential outlines and broad effects rather 
than intimate insight. In this volume Mr. Glover has 
taken the opposite course, and supplements such works as 


those of Gibbon and Milman by a scries of sketches of the 
most prominent characters during one particular century— 
emperors, historians, poets, theologians, and women—for 
women had a large share in making the pilgrimage fashion¬ 
able. Moreover, he has chosen a century of extraordinary 
and little-exploited interest—the century which comprised, 
with a margin of allowance, the life of Constantine, the 
Council of Niciea, the consecration of Constantinople, the 
Pagan revival of Julian, the bishopric of Augustine, and 
the capture of Rome by Alaric. Never, perhaps, in the his¬ 
tory of the world was a century of such spiritual import, 
for the nineteenth centurv was one of material rather than 
of moral significance. In this century we see Christianity 
surviving with ease the last great persecution of the 
Church, rising with strange quietude from the humble to 
the seats of the mighty, conquering the abodes of learning, 
and rising to the throne of the Caesars. And what is still 
more remarkable is the existence, in reasonable concord, 
side by side, of the Pagan philosophies and ideals and the 
Christian faith ; the mutual toleration, which contrasts so 
strangely- with the fury of the Reformation; the Christian 
endeavour to bring Plato, Virgil, and the rest as witnesses 
of the new religion, the Pagan willingness to admit Christ 
into the Pantheon. It was a wonderful century, and one 
may speculate curiously on what would have happened had 
not the barbaric invasions turned men’s minds from specu¬ 
lation to action, and brought a new force, which threw the 
world into the crucible once more. But by the time the 
full shock of those invasions was felt the new religion had 
fastened its spell. Thus Mr. Glover sums the situation : 


It is hard to form a completely unprejudiced judg¬ 
ment, but the conclusion is forced upon me when I sur¬ 
vey the fourth century, its interests and its energies, 
that, the Church had absorbed all that was then vital in 
the civilised world. It had not assimilated all of the 
beauty and wisdom of the great Classical period, for 
much of them was lost to that age and was not to be 
recovered for centuries. The Church of that day had her 
weaknesses, she made grave mistakes, aiid she was not 
without sins that bore bitter fruit ; but- she rose superior 
to all the world around her, and to whatever sphere of 
work and thought we turn—literature, philosophy, ad¬ 
ministration—we find her marked off from all her en¬ 
vironment by one characteristic it had not and she had— 
life and the promise of life. 


Mr. Glover selects his types with judgment, and sketches 
them with admirable lucidity, and with sufficient references 
to contemporary authorities to enable one to check his pre¬ 
mises if one does not invariably agree with his conclusions. 
He begins with Ammianus, that extraordinary man, the 
friend and admirer of Julian named the Apostate, who saw 
war, rapine and murder, and wrote history as a war cor¬ 
respondent, with none of the Roman jingoism of Livy, but 
a frankly human sympathy for human life, whether dating 
from Syria or elsewhere. And here we may find the effect 
of the mingling of the streams of Paganism and Chris¬ 
tianity, the widened area of the Roman citizenship, and 
the universal brotherhood of Christ. It is not easy to tell 
which of these influences produced in Ammianus the reflex 
action of sympathy with the Syrian child who began life 
ns a captive. But Ammianus supplies a typical instance 
of the genial toleration of the age which saw Constantius 
try in vain to convert the warring sects of Christianity to 
a single belief. Constantins had reached that stage of 
statesmanship which induced the youthful Gladstone to 
write his essay on Church and State. And Ammianus 
might have anticipated Macaulay in laughing both efforts 
out. of court. 

But the most fascinating figure of the century is Julian. 
He was not an Apostate, for he was never a Christian but by 
compulsion ; and the “ Vicisti Galilaee ” myth is but an 
epigram fitted by posterity, and admirably fitted, since 
Julian was a foredoomed failure. His attempt to galvanise 
the Pagan ideal into new life failed for lack of material. 
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His Paganism may be compared with that of the Presby¬ 
terian boy who is kept too closely at the Shorter Cate¬ 
chism. In his boyhood he knew no Christians who were 
not murderers, libertines, or gloomy kill-joys. - A 
Christian Emperor slew his brother : a Christian Emperor 
called him from his studies at Athens to take command 
against the Germans in Gaul. He loathed the task, but 
he accomplished it; and Mr. Glover's modesty somewhat 
spoils his otherwise masterly sketch of Julian's career. His 
ignorance of military matters forbids a criticism of Julian's 
live years of successful campaigning in Gaul. Such 
modesty of ignorance is seldom apparent in these days. 
But one would welcome some enlightening account of this 
feat of a youth in his twenties, who died in the earliest 
thirties, leaving behind an undying reputation for the 
things of the spirit. For that reputation was gained, with 
posterity at least, during his two years’ fling us sole Em¬ 
peror. His temperament was religious through and 
through, and had he been given any real knowledge of the 
Christian spirit he might have fallen into the line of for¬ 
gotten Emperors. As it was, his knowledge and apprecia¬ 
tion of the Christian documents was about on a level with 
that of Tom Paine and Mr. Bradlaugh (for the fourth cen¬ 
tury already asked what language the Serpent talked to 
Eve !). Yet he was enthusiastically moral, himself pure, 
and sternly adverse to wine-shops and erotic literature. 
Was there ever a more pathetically futile attempt than 
Julian’s idea of a sort of Pagan Church—a Holy Catholic 
Hellenism—in which Neo-Platonism was leavened by the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the old gods were given newly- 
furbished faces? Even Judaism was worked into the “ my 
religion ” of the reactionary Emperor. But he died before 
be was half-way through his fourth decade. And apart 
from that, where was the sanction, where the reward, of 
his system? No syndicate of Platos could buy up Christ 
from a clown. And Christianity hud found in the next 
world the lever to move the present one—which Archi¬ 
medes had missed. 

Julian was not quite the hysterical weakling that Mr. 
Glover presents. Surely his Gidlic success is against that 
assumption. But he was a mystic—a disciple to the core, 
who might to-day be a Christian Scientist or a Theosophist 
—and a disciple who for a year or two was master of the 
world. We have taken him and his historian as typical of 
the Paganism which was being unconsciously undermined 
by Christianity. Mr. Glover gives fourteen such sketches. 
And, taken together, they give a wonderful picture of a 
wonderful age. 


The Enthusiast as Biographer. 

jBarry Sullivan. By Robert M. Sillard. (Unwin. 21s. 
net.) 

This is the work of an enthusiast. Mr. Hillard dates his 
preface from Dublin, and it is permissible to suspect that 
it is for Barry Sullivan the Irishman, as well as for Barry 
Sullivan the actor, that our author finds his admiration 
stirred. HcJW else can we account for these two volumes, 
running altogether to 552 pages? " The English-speaking 
world," says Mr. Sillard of his hero, “ pronounced him the 
most illustrious Shakespearean actor of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century.” Indeed ! When and where did 
“ the English-speaking world ” make this remarkable pro¬ 
nouncement? That in his best and even in his latest 
days Sullivan had multitudinous admirers, may at once bs 
admitted. • For thirty years or so he was the idol of the 
“ circle,” pit, and gallery, not only in London and the 
provinces, but in America and the Colonies. And he found 
many journalists to praise him. His first appearance in 
London -was made in 1852, in his thirty-first year. He 
opened as Hamlet, and was seen in the same year as Alfred 
"Evelyn in “Money.” -In 1853 came his Claude Melnotte, 


his Master Walter, and his Othello. I 11 1855 he played 
Jaques, the Stranger, and Petruehio, and 1856 brought 
with it his Benedick. Four years later he essayed Riche¬ 
lieu, Macbeth, Richard III. In 1866 he enacted Faulcon- 
bridge, in 1868 Shylock and Charles Surface, and in 1869 
Beverley and Matthew Elmore. He was in London again 
in 1876 and in 1879. In all these parts he was com¬ 
mended, but the standard of critical opinion in the metro¬ 
politan Press between 1852 and 1879 was not high. Sulli¬ 
van was for a time a Triton among the minnows of “ lead¬ 
ing men ” ; Phelps was for that period his only competitor. 
He was destined to pale his intellectual (they were not 
wholly ineffectual) fires before the superior brilliancy of 
Irving’s. He was, in a sense, the flower and fruit of the 
old school. Tie had a good presence and a good voice, and 
used both to excellent effect. He was always distinct—a 
very great matter—always careful, always correct. Of 
inspiration he had none. His Shakespearean emendations 
were mostly absurd. He did not bewilder his audiences 
with subtlety, or even with special intelligence. He 
followed the traditions, and did so well. 

He was unlucky, perhaps, in “ flourishing ” at an 
epoch when there was practically no contemporary 
drama. The new plays in which he figured in 
London included “ A Woman’s Heart,” “ Not so 
Bajf as we Seem,” “ Elopements in High Life,” “ The Cruel 
Kindness,” “Presented at Court,” Spicer's “Alcestes,” 
Saunders’s “ Love’s Martyrdom,” “ Wife and No Wife,” 
and FitzhalFs “ Nitocris,” not one of which is in the 
current repertory. A chance for him arrived when he 
became the original Valence in “ Colombe’s Birthday,” but 
it was an opportunity of which he could not fully avail 
himself. His interpretation did not satisfy the best judges. 
He had, however, his reward in the plaudits of the un¬ 
sophisticated, and he was mostly loudly saluted where the 
audiences had an Irish element. On the whole, he did 
a very good work, for he kept the banner of Shakespeare) 
and the “ legitimate ” flying during years when there were 
few to raise it. He was the last of the old school, and 
prepared the way for the new one. Virtually, his career 
in London ended in 1869. Irving’s may be said to have 
begun in 1870. As a manager Sullivan was not a success, 
nor in bis productions at the Holbom Theatre in 1869 did 
he make any attempt at scenic thoroughness or display. 
He was a “ star ” actor pure and simple, and latterly did 
not condescend to conduct rehearsals when on tour. Mr. 
Sillard would have proved a truer friend to his hero had 
he compressed his two volumes into one. The biography is 
too full of padding. Mr. Sillard certainly entitles it Barry 
Sullivan and His Contemporaries, but the contemporaries 
might, very well have been left alone. As it is, the author’s 
digressions are loo numerous and too long. The memoir 
is a monument of industry as well as of devotion, but it is 
not impeccable, alas! either in grammar or in statement. 
It has no literary value whatever. It has not even an 
index, the absence of which is by no means atoned for by 
five tables of “contents." Mr. Sillard should not have 
snoiled his ship for the sake of the extra pennyworth 
of tar. 


The Quiet Man as Autobiographer. 


Hand hum no or: Ileminiseenres of Isyal anil Social Life in 
Kdinhnryh and London, lS-50-1900. Bv Charles 
Stewart. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d.) 


Thousands of men go to and fro in the streets of London 
e.ery day who, to use Mr. Stewart’s expression, have 
gone through life in medio tutissiinus, without adven¬ 
ture, without the sort of distinction which brings notoriety, 
and yet with distinguished connections and memories of 
great interest. They have stories to tell worth hearing; 
t'iey have wisdom of their own and of, others worth heed- 
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ing; and the atmosphere of their lives has been pure and 
bracing. Give to one of these an easy pen, and you are 
likely to gain a book of much interest—such a book as 
this. 

Mr. Stewart was born in London in the thirties of last 
century, and there are many still living—Mr. Henry James 
is one—who venerate the memory of his mother, Mrs. 
Duncan Stewart. Her company was sought by men like 
Disraeli, Thackeray, Dickens, Landseer, Millais, and earlier 
still by Count d’Orsav, Lady Blessington, and Leigh Hunt. 
We shall not dwell, however, on Mr. Stewart’s pedigree or 
ancestral history. One of his links with the past, how¬ 
ever, deserves mention. He tells us that his grandfather 
was not only present at the battle of Culloden in 
’45, but used to tell of his having sat on the knee 
of an old man named Janies Taylor who had seen 
Charles I. passing down Whitehall. At his uncle's 
house in Dumfriesshire, whither he often went as 
a boy, Thomas Carlyle was a frequent caller, and Mr. 
Stewart’s reminiscences of the Sage are interesting. One 
of these dates back only to the last days of Carlyle’s 
life, and it is rather remarkable. Fronde one day told Mr. 
Stewart: “ I saw Carlyle this morning, and he said to me, 
‘ Froude, I have just been reading an old book, a book that 
1 read very often long ago, but not lately. I thought I 
would go back to it and see what I thought of it now, and 
I may tell you that I am greatly disappointed with it. You 
ask, what is the book ? It is the Bible. ’ ” . What Car¬ 
lyle meant is not recorded, and the reader may either adopt 
Mr. Stewart's interpretation (p. 19), or find his own. In 
London the boy heard other good talk. One of his father’s 
guests was Henry Thomas Buckle, who would sometimes 
discouise for twenty minutes at the dinner-table. 

His thoughts and conversation were always on a high 
level, and I recollect a saying of his which not only greatly 
impressed me at the time, but which I have ever since 
cherished as a test of the mental calibre of friends and 
acquaintances. Buckle said, in his dogmatic way : “ Men 
and women range themselves into three classes or orders 
of intelligence ; you can tell the lowest class by their 
habit of always talking about persons, the next by the 
fact that their habit is always to converse about f/inq/s, 
the highest by their preference for the discussion of 
ideas." 

In his Edinburgh chapters Mr. Stewart recalls the figures 
prominent in the Scottish Bar forty years ago. It was 
abundantly worth while to sketch the portrait of the 
homely and tempestuous Lord Deas, the kindly and 
humorous Lord Ardmillnn, the easily' shocked Lord Cowan, 
and to put on record a few characteristic scenes in the 
Courts over which they presided. Once Mr. Stewart 
assisted, as junior counsel for the Crown, in prosecuting a 
prisoner for the crime of prison-breaking. He was a highly 
educated man, and had corrupted a warder. A curious 
scene took place when Lord Justice-Clerk Inglia, after 
remarking that this was the worst part of his offence, 
declared that he must pass a severe sentence : 

The man leant eagerly forward, and, motioning his 
counsel to sit down, said, in a lofty and impassioned 
tone: “ My Lord, I take a different view. Is there any 
man, guilty or innocent, of pure life like your Lordship’s, 
or a debased life like mine, who would not have done as 
I did if he had the need and opportunity 1 I found the 
warder corruptible, and I corrupted him ; the doors were 
held open to me, and I had only to walk through them to 
be free. Is there any man who would not do the like?” 

• ‘ The scene was an impressive one. The prisoner, of 
course, got his added months of imprisonment ; but I 
think there were few in Court who had not a latent doubt 
whether in logic and in the moral sense the criminal in 
the dock had not mastered the judge upon the Bench. 
Inglis told me afterwards that even if it had been seemly 
, for .him to argue the point with the prisoner, he would 
have found himself ratner at a loss to reply to him. 1 


The following picture of Tennyson has little of the un¬ 
expected, but its confirmation of other portraits is rather 
piquant: 

With Alfred Tennyson in his latter years I had rather 
frequent opportunities of meeting, both in London and at 
his country home. Personal intimacy with great authors 
is a dangerous experiment, and especially with great 
poets, for their imaginative writings have stimulated 
one’s ideas about their personality till one foolishly half 
expects to find their genius displaying itself in every word 
and action of their daily life. Tennyson fulfilled such an 
unreasonable ideal perhaps as well as any man could ; 
for his personal appearance, with which everyone is 
familiar, was, of course, magnificent, and his manners 
and habits of life were dignified, if a little poetically 
eccentric. But the adulation which he received among 
his family and friends was somewhat satiating. I have 
seen Mrs. Greville, a woman herself of the most brilliant 
talent, actually prostrate herself on the floor before him, 
just as I have seen ladies of rank and talent literally 
sitting at the feet of Sir Henry Irving. Tennyson would 
have been more than human if he had resisted the effect 
of this hero-worship. A little niece of mine was one day 
standing beside his chair ; he lifted her up and placed 
her on his knee for half a minute, and then he put her 
down, saying, “ Now you can say you have sat on Tenny¬ 
son’s knee.” It was kindly meant, but there was a self- 
consciousness in the word and in the act which was not 
infrequently to be observed in the pret. 

Mr. Stewart describes himself as “ an obscure man, who 
has ,110 wish to be otherwise than obscure.” We like his 
book all tlie better because, however much it is a denial of 
the letter of his statement, it never departs from its spirit. 


Annals of a Great Club. 

The Oriental Club and Hanover Square. By Alexander 

F. Bail lie. (Longmans. 25s. net.) 

Outwardly this is a noble volume. Inwardly it is, beside* 
a history of the Oriental Club, a mine of curious informa¬ 
tion about the development of the West End of London. 
Anglo-Indian life, tli£ originals of some of Thackeray's 
characters, and the art of losing money in Club manage¬ 
ment, even to the tune of £75 a year on the single item 
of mutton chops. We should be inclined to accuse Mr. 
Bnillie of casting too wide a net if be did not cast it to such 
excellent purpose. His sketch of “ Our Square ” includes 
a great deal of matter outside of its area: even a disquisi¬ 
tion on that old topic, the exact site of Tyburn gallows ; 
but here, as everywhere, the information is well collected 
and clearly and entertainingly set forth. 

The Oriental Club was founded in 1824, the year 
in which the first pile of new London Bridge was 
driven, the first stone of the General Pest Office was laid, 
the National Gallery was opened to the public, and Bvrnn 
died at Missolonghi. It was designed to meet the needs of 
the ever-growing numbers of returned Indian officers, and 
it was such an officer—no less a personage than Major- 
General Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B.—who brought the scheme 
to a head. He was a mighty talker before the Lord, and 
it may be that he wished, in part, to organise an audience, 
fit though few. Canning entitled him '* Baliauder Jaw,” 
and there is a story of his relating at Lord Wellesley's 
table, as a notable fact, that lie and three of his brothers 
bad once met together in India. Impossible, Malcolm : 
quite impossible ! ” said the Goverr.or-C-cncral. Malcolm 
persisted. No, no,” said Lord Wellesley, " if four Mal¬ 
colms bad met we should have beard the noise all over 
India.” The original quarters of the club were in Lower 
Grosvenor Street, but the migration to Hanover Square 
took place in 1826. The premises would now seem small for 
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600 members. But as Mr. Buillie explains: “ Before the in¬ 
troduction of smoking on a general scale the members would 
scatter all over the house, and probably in every room find 
a snuff-box if they had omitted to bring one with them.” 
One of the Committee's first cares was to erect a horse¬ 
block outside the entrance in Tenterden Street, and soon 
it was an ordinary thing for ten or a dozen ‘ well-groomed 
cobs and thoroughbreds ’ to be seen in processional exer¬ 
cise round the Square, while their owners took their ease 
within in all the glory of Hessian boots, high-rolled collars, 
brass buttons, and hats of real beaver. Picturing these 
clubmen of the twenties, Mr. Baillie says: “They jingle 
their spurs, they strike their boots with their hand-canes, 
they take snuff, and call for beer, and they swear, ah ! how 
they do swear. I have just a faint recollection of two 
brothers, both of them Colonels in the Company's service, 
and both of them members of the Club. They were not only 
on very friendly terms, but between them there was a real 
affection; and yet they never met, never saluted one 
another, without a strong expletive—not to say a curse— 
upon tneir lips. It meant- absolutely nothing, but they 
followed what had been the fashion in the days of the 
Regency and of George IV.” 

To Thackeray the Oriental Club was a nest of character 
studies. Mr. Baillie points out ns a nice point in the 
chronology of Vanifj Fair that Mr. Joseph Sedley, on his 
first return to Europe when the century was in his teens, 
” drove his horses in the Park ; he dined at the fashionable 
taverns (for the Oriental Club was not as yet invented) : 
he frequented the theatres, and so on : ” but when the Col¬ 
lector came home in HS27 " his very first point, of course, 
was to become a member of the Oriental Club, where he 
spent his mornings in the company of his brother Indians, 
where he dined, or whence he brought home men to dine.” 
It is certain that Major-General Charles Montauban Car¬ 
michael, Major Henry Carmichael-Smyth, and nearly all 
the other reputed originals of Colonel Thomas NevVeom?, 
C.B., were members of the Oriental Club. Mr. Baillie 
prints a letter he has received recently from Mr. David 
Frcemantle Carmichael, nephew of the two officers named, 
stating: “ When Thr Xeurouies were coming out I said to 
Thackeray, ‘ I see where you got your Colonel.’ ‘ To bo 
sure you would,’ he replied, ‘ only I had to ani/clirise the 
old boys a little.’ ” Topographical and biographical details 
of singular interest abound in Mr. Baillie's pages, which 
will appeal to many students of London social life who 
have no peisonal connection with the prosperous and exclu¬ 
sive Club in Tenterden Street. The portraits and topo¬ 
graphical views add greatly to the interest of the work. 


To What End ? 

The Thrush : A Bunk of Original Forms. (Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall.) 

The garden of literature is overgrown with the weed of 
the amateur. As an occasional product, he is not unwel¬ 
come ; it would be a surly keej>er of the literary grounds 
(to change the metaphor) who would warn him 1 off alto¬ 
gether. Your amateur of parts has often done better 
work than your dull professional—nay, than many pro¬ 
fessionals not dull. He has sometimes been a man of 
genius. But amateurs'in battalions, in armies, in hosts, 
settling on the land like locusts, and consuming the green 
leaf of literature! The amateur novelist, of course, forms 
the main body of the invasion ; but next to these comes the 
monstrous regiment of amateur poets. They mainly help 
to discredit the already discredited name of poet. In 
all ages clever men have written verses, without conceiting 
themselves poets; it was thought a graceful accomplish¬ 
ment, improving even a prose-writer's command of lan¬ 
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guage, and giving an added touch to the cultivation of a 
gentleman. Quite rightly. Nowadays, with. “ diffused 
education ”—of sorts, everyone can write verses—of sorts. 
But we should hesitate to say that the verses they write 
yield an added cultivation—of any sorts. Formerly, 
though most clever and cultivated men wrote verses, only 
a fool or a poet published them. But the day is fast 
nearing when only a poet will not publish them. It will be 
the one distinction left him. His “sugared sonnets” he 
will hand about in MS. to the “ private inends” and friends 
of the Muses (a narrow remainder) who solely and really 
want them. 

Raleigh and Sidney were amateurs—immortal amateurs. 
But Raleigh did not think of collecting his Occasional 
Forms in a neat little aesthetic volume, and we doubt 
whether Sidney's poems were collected during his life. 
Certainly they had no obliging periodical which would 
house their stray effusions, and send them forth collected 
in a neat yearly or quarterly volume. Such, for example, 
as the volume of The Thrush, which has prompted these 
remarks. It is the latest development of the amateur 
poet that he should have a whole periodical devoted mainly 
to himself, and the providing for him of a circle of ad¬ 
mirers. It does not induce consolatory’ thoughts. For 
the periodical, after all, is simply a middleman; it brings 
supply into touch with demand. We must suppose, there¬ 
fore, that there is a public, however limited, which delights 
to read verse mediocre and feebly derivative. For it is 
the characteristic of this verse that, while it reflects the 
fashion of the time, it is not marked even in its derivation. 
You can seldom sav : “ It is from this or that poet.” It is 
a kind of featureless abstraction from many modern poets ; 
the reduction of all to the lowest common denominator (to 
adapt the image of an Irish speaker). Some poets who tire 
more than amateurs, a few r even of varying eminence, have 
graced the periodical by their presence, giving it a show of 
distinction which seems to us no less unfortunate than mis¬ 
leading. Their credentials are carefully proclaimed in the 
“ Contents,” as are those of all who have any credentials 
(that is, published volumes) to their names. For a writer 
nriv have published books, yet be essentially an amateur. 
But even those who are honourably knowm seem apt to 
be depressed by the company into which they have strayed. 
Mr. Henley, Dr. Garnett, the author of “Father O’Flynn,” 
are dispirited and dispiriting. Miss Nora Hopper and Mr. 
Norman Gale maintain something of their level; while 
one lady who must be considered, perhaps, an amateur, 
Ladv Margaret Sackedle. contributes one of the best poems 
in the book, Themistoclrs. But for the most part it is a 
dreary swamp of mediocrity, seldom relieved even by ab¬ 
surdity. The writers are far too unadventurous for that. 
They know what good literary manners are, nnd copy them 
with a fatal drawing-room evenness of respectability. Here 
is a strictly average snecimen of this strictly average 
verse— Tolstoi/, by Mr. Tindall-Atkinson : 

The voice of one who cries upon the shore 
Across an ever-widening human sea, 

Whose waves are wistful faces: manfully 
Cries a new teaching, urging evermore 
, A love of man to man unthought before, 

A pride of life, a pride of poverty, 

A claim to follow nature's liberty 
And cast behind the slavery of yore. 

The hand of one who 'mid the marching years 
A flag of faith in proud unfurling flings 
About a weary people, till with breath 
New stirring neath the shadows of old fears. 

They see a fair young hope with outstretched wings, 

A spirit rising from the dust of death. 

It would be simply tedious to quote further verse where 
careful uninspired utterance meets conscientious unin¬ 
spired thought. This, in little, is the volume at large. 
The few better poems we have rpokenjjf are nowise typical, 
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and therefore we do not quote them as specimens of the 
book; while their authors may be better studied in their 
own books. And the whole question is: “Why?” What 
elevation of public taste can be accomplished by loosing on 
it this periodical wave of mediocrity! What authors here 
find utterance who have not found their own utterance ; 
or, not having found it, had not better been silent ? To 
love no poetry' is merely a loss ; to love poetry like this, an 
evil. 


Other New Books. 

Christinas at the Mermaid. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

Flamus of Parnassus XI. (Lane. Is.) 

Every artist, whether of the active or passive type, must 
feel that hymn-tunes and Christmas cards in England are 
constantly vulgar. Themes which in other countries have 
given, and give, creative genius its first inspiration seem 
here especially reserved for the illiterate composer and the 
anonymous scribbler of mean verses for intolerable designs. 
Many a mind—naturally religious in a mystic sense—has 
been driven to an aversion for all ecclesiastical ceremonies 
by an early confusion of the praise of God with the 
hideous drone of a popular “ church melody.” The music 
halls would reject the base and tedious whines which are 
considered entirely appropriate for the Church. So it is with 
Christmas greetings, which are mostly quite ignominious 
or insipid. With satisfaction, then, we notice that Mr. 
John Lane has published a small shilling edition—in 
charming style — of Christmas at the Mermaid, by 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. This cantata, which for 
breadth, as Mr. Swinburne has said, is the biggest 
thing that has been written for many years, has so much 
variety that it should interest every class of reader. For 
those who like a bold narrative there is David Gwynn's 
'Start / of the t!alden Skeletait: for patriots, there is 
Raleigh’s impetuous rhetoric: the temporarily dis¬ 
heartened may read Ben Jonson's encouragement: 

The bard whose song the Thebans might not follow. 
Because he sang of more than Theban things. 

Was he whose music, struck from Nature’s strings, 
Budded the walls of Ilion—great Apollo ! 

Others, who prefer gentler thoughts at this season of 
the year, will find the delicate, beautiful sketch, by 
“Shakespeare's friend” of the poet's home and early 
courtship: 

Walking beneath the trees, where drops of rain, 

Wove crowns of sunlit opal to decoy 

Young love from home ; and one, the happy boy. 

Knew all the thoughts of birds in every strain— 

Knew why the cushat breaks his fond refrain 
By sudden silence, “ lest his plaint should cloy ”— 
Knew when the skylark’s changing note of joy 
Saith, “ Now will I return to earth again”— 

Knew every warning of the blackbird’s shriek, 

And every promise of his joyfid song— 

Knew what the magpie's chuckle fain would spe ik; 
And. when a silent cuckoo dew along, 

Bearing an egg in her felonious beak, 

Knew' every nest threatened with grievous wrong. 


The, Madonna. Translated from the Italian of Adolfo 
Venturi, with an Introduction by Alice Meynell. 
(Burns & Oates. 31s. fid.) 

Tub object of Signor Venturi’s book, here translated, is to 
tell the story of the Virgin’s life and death, as portrayed by 
the great painters and sculptors of Christendom. It is, in 
fact, a kind of pictorial life of the Madonna, the “ illustra¬ 
tions ” provided by Giotto, Raphael, and their kin. Over 


five hundred of them have been drawn upon to furnish the 
pictures in this volume. It is a deeply interesting collec¬ 
tion of reproductions. The text is minute and learned, 
and the massing of reference and description managed with 
much skill. The book has, further, the advantage of an in¬ 
troduction by Mrs. Meynell, to which many will turn with 
more avidity than is usually excited by Introductions. It 
cannot be said to show Mrs. Meynell at her finest, nor would 
it be fair to expect “ the flower of the mind ” in such a 
performance. But something worth saying and well said 
will be found here, as in her least work : 

There is no more wonderful unanimity. . . than 

this which made the young Woman and the young Child 
paramount so long. . Mankind has counted its 

sufferings from wars of religion, its terrors from super¬ 
stitions. But who shall number the mercies, the par¬ 
dons, the generosities, brought to pass by the sight of 
Mother and Child, presented to the eyes of onlookers 
throughout the bookless ages? . . There is no other 

group, assuredly, that has so made for chivalry. 

The book, however, is itself wine that needs no bush. 


Ghost-Bereft. With Other Stories and Studies in Verse. 
By Jane Barlow. (Smith, Elder.) 

For the “ scene ” in dramatic form which gives its name 
(Ghost-Bereft) to Miss Jane Barlow’s latest collection of 
verse we do not care much. One Widow Brennan is made 
to talk blank verse of a kind not usual, we fancy, even 
with Irish readers; and the incongruity is accentuated by 
the realistic touches of dialect and so forth. It is perilous 
to follow Mr. Yeats and The Land of Heart's Delight with¬ 
out a like art and power. Miss Barlow, in fact, is best in 
frank dialect-sketches, and worst when she endeavours 
after literate poetry'. Terence Macran shows her happier 
style : 

It’s herself is the great little rogue. But I waited for 
’fraid cornin’ out, 

Left alone be herself wid the childher all bawlin' and 
bangin’ about, 

She’d be scared. Not that Kattv's too alslly frighted, 
the sorra a bit: 

There’s most nothin’ she puts me in mind of so much as 
a wee blue-capped tit, 

That- hops undher your feet lettin’ on it consaits it's no 
litller than you, 

And’ll fluff itself out like an aigle at a thrush that could 
snap it in two. 

That is excellent. But even so good a sketch suffers when 
Miss Barlow puts into the mouth of her peasant the con¬ 
ventional descriptive touches and cheap poetry : 

The sun in the dew flashin’ sparkles like rainbows turned 
stars all around. 

Such may be the language of an Irish peasant—but we 
hope not! 


Tolstoi/ and His Problems. By Aylmer Maude. 

The Life and Teaching of Leo Tolstoy. By G. H. Perris. 
(Richards. 6s. each.) 


Foie of the nine essays in Mr. Maude's book have received 
the sanction and approval of Tolstoy' himself. The princi¬ 
pal one of these four is “ Tolstoy’s Theory of Art,” a re¬ 
markably able and lucid exposition of a subject both intri¬ 
cate and confused. Tolstoy’s attitude towards Art, 
sometimes formidable, as in his impressive criticism of de 
Maupassant, and sometimes merely incomprehensible, as 
in his remarks on opera, is very well summed up in a 
phrase which he used in conversation with Mr. Maude. 
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The latter had asked Tolstoy how he explained Shake¬ 
speare’s supreme rank among authors in Russia and else¬ 
where. The prophet replied : " Shakespeare owes his great 
reputation to the fact that he is an artist of great and 
varied abilities ; but he owes it yet more to the fact that 
ho shares with his admirers this great weakness—that he 
hits not found the answer to the question, What are we 
alive for?” Mr. Maude’s book includes chapters on Russia 
after the Coronation, and on the Doukhobors. 

Mr. Perris's book is a comprehensive selection of extracts 
from Tolstoy's writings, designed to show forth his beliefs 
and opinions. It deals with society, “ the great command¬ 
ments,” science, art, education, and religion, and well de¬ 
serves to be fed led the royal road to Tolstoy. Since Tolstoy 
has written fifty complete books, not to mention " innumer¬ 
able fragments,” it may l>e admitted that such a volume 
meets a felt want. Mr. Perris has done his business with 
credit; and his exhaustive introduction has its picturesque 
momenta, as when lie says : “ With ear close to earth and 
the popular heart. . . . was this gospel of real life set 

down.” At times Mr. Perris displays the unreasoning irri¬ 
tability of the enthusiast. He remarks : “A century hence 
Tolstoy will be known as Milton and Runyan and Dickens, 
perhaps even as Isaiah and Paul, Augustine and Shake¬ 
speare are known. The column of newspaper twaddle in 
such a case is unusually futile. An English publisher, in 
a jocular mood one supposes, affixed to Resurrection a 
couple of pages of ‘press notices.’ They show that Mr. 
So-and-So, nti intelligent render, regards this as Tolstoy's 
' greatest work.’ Perhaps so. ... ” 

Leaving the point whether even Tolstoy combines the 
abilities of Milton and Dickens, why " newspaper twaddle ” 
in one line and “ intelligent reader ” in the next ? Is an 
intelligent person one who writes twaddle? And why the 
horrid sarcasm of that “ Mr. So-and-So”? The eritiijnes 
of Ste. Beuve and of Hazlett- were once merely the news¬ 
paper twaddle of a Mr. So-and-So. 


We have received the first volume of Messrs. Hutchin¬ 
son's popular serial, The Living Animals of the World, 
completing the Mammals. Besides thirteen coloured plates 
the volume contains 567 illustrations from photographs. 
The text has been written by the editor, Mr. C. J. Cornish, 
and a band of aide contributors that includes Mr. F. C. 
Selous, Sir Harry Johnston, Mr. F. (J. Attain, and other 
well-known writers. The reliance on photography for the 
illustrations is admirably justified by the results. As a 
popular encyclopaedia and portrait gallery of animal life 
this work, judging by its first volume, need fear no rival. 

We have seen no better gift-hook this season than Mr. 
Michael Myers Shoemaker's 1‘alaces, Prisons, and Resting- 
Places of Mary Queen of Scots (Virtue. 42s. net). Mr. 
Shoemaker does not attempt to add to the histories of the 
hapless Queen, his pages being more concerned with places 
than people. " The pilgrimage follows in the footsteps of 
Queen Mary from her birth at Linlithgow, to Stirling and 
the Island of Rest, to Dumbarton and the shores of sunny 
France, to the quaint city of Paris in the days of the Valois, 
and Villcrs Cottercts, where the honeymoon with Francis 
was spent. The chateaux of fair Touraine, Orleans, and 
the Port of Calais then pass in review, and are followed by 
the. scenes of her stormy life in Scotland, and of all those 
weary eighteen years in England, when palaces disappear 
and prisons alone come into view; until Mary, done to 
death at Fotheringny, is left at rest under t ho solemn 
arches of-Westminster Abbey.” The opportunities for 
illustration here presented are, of course, taken, and in 
Messrs. Virtue’s hands they prosper exceedingly. Eight 
of the numerous full-page illustrations are in photogravure. 


In his expository lectures on Rosse.ti, Burne-Jones, 
Watts, Holman Hunt, and Wagner, entitled Religion in 
Recent Art (llodder k Stoughton. 10s. net), Mr. P. T. 
Forsyth disclaims scientific aims or value for his work. 
His method is the familiar one of very discursive and 
enterprising exposition. Indeed, Mr. Forsyth maintains 
openly that " we must feel ourselves free to find in a 
picture any suggestion which is really and reasonably 
congruous with its central idea, whether deliberately 
meant by the artist or no." Those who can accept 
this standpoint, or are untroubled by others, will find 
(heir food in these pages. "Is there beyond the grave a 
living love and a passion of patient pity, a sweet remem¬ 
brance of old affections, and a wonder-smitten waiting for 
the knitting up of severed hearts? Who does not find it 
easier to believe that after looking at the picture of the 
Blessed Damozcl? ” Mr. Forsyth's style and note are there. 
The illustrations are few, but good. 

Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward send us a second edition of 
their beautifully illustrated Shakespeare's Town and Times 
( 10 s. 6 d. net). 

In their “Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture” 
series Messrs. Bell give us Remhrand Van Rijn. This 
volume is an abridgment of Mr. Malcolm Bell's larger work 
published in ]S9!), arid as a lmnd-book it lias much merit. 

To the " Oxford India Paper Dickens ” (Frowde and 
Chapman and Hall, each 2s. 6 d. net) are added Dombey 
and Son and ? treat Expectations. 


Fiction. 


Unequally Yoked. 


The. Pri cing of Priscilla. By Louie Bennett. (Harpers. 
6 s.) 


Concerning Some Finds and Their Fu/lg. By Newtoil 
Sandars. (Sands. 6 s.) 

We would like to take these novels, scatter them to hits, 
and remould them “ nearer to the heart's desire.” For if 
one took their four principal characters, a heroine and 
a hero from either, and rearranged the weddings, we would 
guarantee happiness all round, and these hooks never need 
have been written at all. There are two kinds of good 
people in the world, on a rough division. There are peoplo 
who are religiously good, and people who are good hut not 
religious. They do not mix well. And that is all the 
moral or interest to he obtained from these two stories. 
Priscilla is an Irish girl, daughter of Dean Lovell, who has 
a cathedral in the West of Ireland. She has a godly 
brother named Cyril, who baptises her, as a childish freak, 
in a well, and a dissipated brother, Harry, who gets mira¬ 
culously drunk on the half-share of a bottle of champagne. 
" I wonder why God does not like circuses,” writes i’r.s- 
cilla, in her childish diary. So she marries Lennox, a man 
of the world, who takes her, as a nice husband should, 
with a partv to the theatre. Before the end of the first 
act Priscilla’ rises. “ John, I should like to go home,” sho 
said. And she went. Moreover, she came down and pro¬ 
tested against her husband's playing cards after twelve on 
Saturday night with his friends. “ \\ hat s the use of 
bothering about, ones soul constantly? asks Galbraith. 
And if Lennox flirted with Mrs. Seton, it must he admitted 
that Priscilla went a long way—after the manner of Sun¬ 
day Schools—with Galbraith. Ill a moment of rare 
enlightenment she asks, "Am I a prig?” She is. Of 
course, Lennox should have married Kitty Crofton, whom 
Mr. Newton Sandars, in Concerning Some Fools and Their 
Folly, sends down to the country to enchant the Reverend 
Peter Winch : for Kittv was an actress, and Lennox—- 
of The Proving of Priscilla— liked that sort of girl. 
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Kitty heard—from outside the church—Peter preaching. 
She -was dressed “ in some kind of pink fluffiness ” and a 
hat. Peter, going home to Sunday dinner with his mother, 
rescued the hat from the stream, and made ready for a 
more serious plunge ; but reminiscences of Samson tied his 
tongue when he carved the joint before his mother. He 
doubted Kitty’s “ spiritual fitness for so exalted a posi¬ 
tion ” as the wife of a country curate. Nevertheless, he 
married her, with the natural consequence that Kitty, 
kicked at teaching in the Sunday School, and—some way 
before the end—bolted. There you have the mere crude 
motive of these two plots, and our desire to reconstruct 
them is no illegitimate one. For people do not marry who 
are absolutely at variance on every point of dress, manners, 
modes, and morals. These differences are instantly ap¬ 
parent when first acquaintanceship is made, and neither 
the smug Winch nor the priggish Priscilla bears the least 
indication of the passion which leaps such obstacles and 
carries the rider down into an abyss of folly. Winch is 
even surprised when his wife of weeks sits on the arm of 
his chair and kisses him. For the Reverend Peter Winch 
we prescribe Priscilla; they would be perfectly happy. 
And for Lennox, Kitty Crofton, a delightful girl of her 
theatrical-touring kind, with no vices, but requiring a light 
hand. If only the two authors had collaborated they 
would have been spared the labour of writing ; they would 
have spared a reviewer the toil of reading. For there ia 
nothing in the manipulation to redeem the crudity of the 
material. Perhaps a Clearing House for characters might 
be established, to save a deal of wasted effort. 


The Man from Glengarry. By Ralph Connor. (HodderA 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

With this book Mr. Connor steps into the assured position 
of a thoroughly “ practised hand,” who has found his 
public and gauged its taste to a nicety. His two previous 
novels were very successful, and The Man from Glengarry 
attained success before the day of publication. You may 
guess accurately at this new book from the preface. It is 
about the forests of Western Canada, and Mr. Connor says: 
“ The men are worth remembering. They carried the 
marks of their blood in their fierce passions, their courage, 
their loyalty; and of the forest in their patience, their 
resourcefulness, their self-reliance. But deeper than all, 
the piask that reached down to their hearts’ core was that 
of their faith, for in them dwelt the fear of God. Their 
religion . . . was the biggest thing in them . . . 

In the Canada beyond the Lakes, where men are making 
empire . . . such men are needed. For not wealth, 

not enterprise, not energy can build a nation into sure 
greatness, but . . . ” etc., etc. All which is no doubt 

perfectly true. We begin with a fight between rival gangs 
of lumbermen. “ Black Hugh had a temper fierce and 
quick, and when in full flame he was a man to avoid, for 
from neither man nor devil would he turn. The only man 
who could hold him was his brother, Macdonald 
Bhain, for, strong man as he was, Black Hugh 
knew well that his brother could with a single 
swift grip bring him to his knees.” The warfare 
is Titanic for many piagcs, and then we arrive at a 
pleasantly contrasting chapter, entitled “ The Manse in the 
Bush.” “ Eight years ago the minister had brought his 
wife from a home of gentie culture ... to this home 
in the forest. There, isolated . . . deprived . . . 

she gave herself without stint to her husband’s people, with 
never a thought of self-pity or self-praise. By day and 
night she laboured . . .” Then again we arc amid 

perils, and witness a “ ride for life.” " For answer there 
came from behind them the long, mournful hunting cry of 
the wolf.” So the tale runs till we come to a chapter en¬ 
titled " Her Clinging Arms.” " The treacherous moss 


slipped under Maimie’s feet, and with a piercing shriek 
. . . Like a flash Ronald. . . with a trick learned 
as a boy in the Glengarry woods, swung himself clear over 
the edge. . . Nevertheless, it was another girl that 

Ronald married, an admirable creature named Kate. On 
the last page but one Ronald thought Kate loved another, 
but on the last page Kate corrected this misapprehension. 
The book is workmanlike; it has a sure and self-confident 
touch. It does not in the least belong to literature, but 
one is glad to see a popular novel with some shapeliness 
and craftsmanship to its credit. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 

Feviews of a selection will follow .] 

The New Americans. By Alfred Hodder. 

An American, analytical novel, something after the 
manner of Mr. Howells, but neither so precise in observa¬ 
tion, nor so finished in style, with love scene® enough to 
satisfy the most exacting library subscriber. “ There are 
grave ancestors still alive in Virginia who remember 
Bettie Preston in her teens and young Cecil Widnet’s mad 
infatuation with her when he first returned from abroad. 

. . . . There was not an atom of nonsense about her 

[Bettie]; she guided her dainty steps by a lucid, frank, 
discriminating intelligence.” (Macmillan. 6 s.) 

My Own Death. By “ Limbo.” 

Wild ! It needs more skill than “ Limbo ” possesses to 
do this sort of thing convincingly. In Chapter viii. he 
dies: in Chapter ix. he is launched into space. Thus : 

“ One terrible spasm, as something within me is torn 
asunder, then peace! Peace! An absolute cessation of 
pain! A sense of exaltation, of freedom, of pleasure such 
as I had never hoped to experience. But where am 11 
This place is strange—is unknown to me! Always beneath 
niy feet I have been accustomed to feel the solid ground ; 
but here there is no ground!—always have my lungs 
needed to inhale the revivifying air; but now my breast 
moves not, nor do I feel the beating of my heart! ” 

The Romance of an Emergency. By Mrs. G. S. Rbaney. 

A rambling story, including an account of a Moody 
and Sankey meeting. T/hen Mr. Moody began to speak “ Guy- 
sat and listened as one to whom God Himself was speak¬ 
ing.” After the address (which is printed)—•“ ‘ Well, good¬ 
bye, God bless you and make you a blessing to others,’ 
said the evangelist, taking the young man’s hand in a 
warm grasp, and bringing up his left hand over the right 
with a prolonged shaking.” (Drane. 6 s.) 

Lloyd or the Mill. By John Thomas. 

A Welsh novel. The sub-title is “The First shall be 
Last and the Last First.” Facing the title-page, this useful 
information is given: “In these pages the Welsh.reader 
will recognise the popular Welsh novel, ‘Arthur Llwyd y 
Felin,’ by John Thomas, D.D., of Liverpool, done into 
English, with some additions, by his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Owen Thomas.” 

We are always learning something. (Elliot Stock. 6 s.) 

A Parish Scandal. By Mrs. Charles Marshall. 

“A Tale of Modern Manners” is the sub-title. “The 
Rev. James Pennington looked cosy enough seated before 
a blazing fire in his comiortable study, but his handsome 
face was puckered up into anything but an amiable expres¬ 
sion. He was considering with anxiety that, although 
the parish was full tc overflowing with people, the church 
remained comparatively empty, and the offertory seemed 
to dwindle with each service, until he doubted whether, 
another Sunday, it would be worth while to send round the 
bag.” (Elliot Stock.) 
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The Prose of Poets. 

Sir Philip Sidney. 

Among prose-writers a peculiar interest attaches to the 
poets who have written prose, who can both soar and walk. 
For to this case the intape will not apply: of the eagle 
overbalanced in walking by the weight of his great wings. 
Nay, far from the poets being astray in prose-writing, it 
might plausibly be contended that English prose, as an 
art, is but a secondary stream of the Pierian fount, and 
owes its very origin to the poets. The tirst writer one 
remembers with whom prose became an art was Sir Philip 
Sidney. And Sidney was a poet. 

If Chaucer, as has been said, is Spring, it is a modern, 
premature Spring, followed by an interval of doubtful 
weather. Sidney is the very Spring—the later May. 
And in prose he is the authentic, only Spring. It is a 
prose full of young joy, and young power, and young in¬ 
experience, and young melancholy, which is the wilfulness 
of joy; full of young fertility, wantoning in its own excess. 
Every nerve of it is steeped in deliciousness, which one 
might confuse with the softness of a decadent and 
effeminate age like our own, so much do the extremes of 
the literary cycle meet. But there is all the difference 
between the pliancy of youthful growth and the languor 
of decay. This martial and fiery progeny of a martial and 
fiery age is merely relaxing himself to the full in the in¬ 
terval of his strenuous life’s campaign, indulging the bliss¬ 
ful dreams of budding manhood—a virile Keats, one might 
say. You feel these martial spirits revelling in 
the whole fibre of his Btyle. It is, indeed, the 
writing of a child; or, perhaps, of an excep¬ 
tional boy, who still retains the roaming, luxuriant sweet¬ 
ness of a child’s fancy ; who has broken into the store-closet 
of literary conserves, and cloyed himself in delicious con¬ 
tempt of law and ignorance of satiety, tasting all capricious 
dainties as they come. The Arcadia runs honey; with a 
leisurely deliberation of relish, epicureanly savoured to the 
full, all alien to our hurried and tormented age. 

Sidney’s prose is treasurable, not only for its absolute 
merits, but as the bud from which English prose, that 
gorgeous and varied flower, has unfolded. It is in every 
way the reverse of modem prose. Our conditions of hurry 
carry to excess the style coupee, the abrupt style, resolved 
into its ultimate elements of short and single sentences. 
Sidney revels in the periodic style—long sentences, holding 
in suspension many clauses, which are shepherded to a 
full and. sonorous close. But with him this style is 
inchoate: it is r.ot yet logically compacted, the clauses do 
not follow inevitably, are r.ot gradually evolved and ex¬ 
panded like the blossom from the seed. The sentences are 
loose, often inartificial and tyro-like, tacked together by a 
profuse employment of relatives and present participles. At 
times the grammar becomes confused, and falls to pieces. 

“ Even as a child is often brought to take most whole¬ 
some things,” etc.; “ which if one should begin to tell 


them the nature of the aloes or rhubarbum they should 
receive, would ”—and so forth. Either Sidney should have 
written “ children ” instead of “ a child,” or “ if one should 
tell it,” and so throughout the remainder of the sentence. 
This is a mil'd specimen of the reckless grammar into 
which he often lapses. The piling up of relatives and 
present participles we need not exemplify: it will be suffi¬ 
ciently seen in the quotations we make to exhibit his 
general style. But this looseness has a characteristic 
effect: it conduces to the general quality of Sidney's style. 
Here, truly, the style is the man. The long, fluctuant 
sentences, impetuously agglomerated rather than organic 
growths, have a copious and dissolving melody, quite 
harmonious with the subject-matter and the nature of the 
man. Jeremy Taylor, too, mounds his magnificent sen¬ 
tences rather than constructs them: but the effect is 
different and more masculine; nay, they are structural 
compared with Sidney s—so far had prose travelled during 
the interim. 

The Arcadia is tedious to us in its unvarying chivalrous 
fantasy and unremittent lusciousness long drawn-out. Tiet 
it has at moments a certain primitive tenderness, natural 
and captivating in no slight degree. No modern romancer 
could show us a passage like this, so palpitating in its 
poured-out feminine compassion. The hero has attempted 
suicide by his mistress's couch : 

Therefore, getting with speed her weak, though, well- 
accorded limbs out of her sweetened bed, as when jewels 
are hastily pulled out of some rich coffer, she spared not 
the nakedness of her tender feet, but, I think, borne 
as fast with desire as feaT carried Daphne, she came 
running to Pyrocles, and finding his spirits something 
troubled with the fall, she put by the bar that lay close 
to him, and straining him in her well-beloved embrace- 
ments; “Mv comfort, my joy, my life,” said she 
“what haste have you to kill your Philoclea with the most 
cruel torment that ever lady suffered 1 ” 

What a delightful chivalry of heart there is in it all! 
How exquisitely felt that phrase, “her sweetened bed ” 1 
How charmingly fancied the image which follows it; and 
how beautiful—“ she spared not the nakedness of her 
tender feet ” 1 How womanly Philoclea’s outburst, and, 
the tender eagerness of the whole picture 1 In other pas¬ 
sages Sidney shows his power over tliat pastoral depiction 
dear to the Elizabethans—artificial, if you will, refined and 
courtly, yet simple as the lisp of babes. 

Thyrsis not with many painted words nor falsified 
promises had won the consent of his beloved Kala, but 
with a true and simple making her know he loved her, 
not forcing himself beyond his reach to buy her affection, 
but giving her such pretty presents as neither could weaiy 
him with the givihg nor shame her for the taking. Thus, 
the tirst strawberries he could find were ever, in a 
clean-washed dish, sent to Kala; the posies of the 
spring-flowers were wrapt up in a little green silk, and 
dedicated to Kala’s breasts ; thus sometimes his sweetest 
cream, sometimes the best cakebread his mother made, 
were reserved for Kala s taste. 

Naturally, his youthful efflorescence spreads itself in 
description when the chance comes his way: for the 
Elizabethans trad not our monomania for description 
j)er se: 

There were hills which garnished their proud heights 
with trees ; humble valleys, whose bare estate seemed 
comforted with the refreshing of silver rivers ; meadows, 
enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasing flowers ; thickets, 
which, being lined with most pleasant shade, were wit¬ 
nessed so, too, by a cheerful disposition of many w T ell- 
tuned birds ; each pasture stored with sheep, feeding 
with sober security ; while the lf.mbs, with bleating 
oratory, craved the dam’s comfort. Here a shepherd’s 
boy piping, as though he should never be. old ; there 
a young shepherdess knitting, and withal singing ; and 
it seemed that her voice comforted her hands to work 
and her hands kept time to her voice-music. 
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Sidney is not without that artificial balance and anti¬ 
thesis which, in its most excessive form, we know us 
euphuism, 'this, and the other features of his style, appear 
where we should least expect them ; for his style has not 
the flexibility which can adjust itself to varying themes. 
How shall an ace accustomed to the direct battle-music of 
Kipling and Sloe vena admit such lortuo.vi narratives of 
conflict as this / 

Both be ll" thus already allied by bleed, yet did s : r!vj 
for a mere strict affinity: w. un is, in regard of their fre¬ 
quency, being no more respected than blows were b.f re. 
Though they met in divers colours, r.ow bath were 
clad in one livery, as most suitable to their pre¬ 
sent csiate: being servants to one master, and 

rivals in preferment. Neither ..Id showers of blood 

quench the winds of their wrath, which did blow it f rlh 
in great abundance, till faintness would have fain per¬ 
suaded b >th that they were mortal, r.nd though neither 
<f them by another, yet both oveieomable by death. 
Then despair came to reinforce the light, joining with 
courage, not as a companion but ts a servant: for courage 
never grew desperate, but despair grew courageous ; b t'l 
being resolved, if not conquering, none of them should 
survive the other's conquest nor owe trophy but to 
death. 

Assuredly .Sidney might have learned much from the 
forthright old Northern sagas, if he had known them, in 
the art of warlike narrative. But his best prose is, after all, 
to he found, not in the romantic Area Jin, but in tlie 
Defence of Poesy. There he has had a set purpose of 
conviction, of attack and defence before him, and is not 
constantly concerned with artistic writing. The result i; 
more trulv artistic for having less explicit design of art. 
We get not only melodiously-woven sentences, but also 
touches of true tire and vigour: he is even homely on occa¬ 
sion. It is from the Defence of Poesy tint critics mostly 
choose their “ Sidneian showers of sweet discourse.” 

Here is one well-known passage : 

Now, therein, of all sciences (I speak still of human, 
and according to the human conceitl is our poet the 
monarch. For he doth not only show the way, but giveth 
so sweet a prospect unto the way as will entice any man 
to enter into it. Nay, ho doth, as if your journey should 
lie through a fair vineyard, at the very first give you 
a cluster of grapes, that, full of the taste, ycu may long 
to pass further. He beginneth not with obscure defini¬ 
tions, which must blur the margin with interpre'ati. ns 
and load the mind with doubtfulness ; but he conieth to 
you with words set in delightful proportion, cither accom¬ 
panied with, or prepared for, the well-enchanting siill 
of music ; and with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto ycu 
—with a tale which holdeth children from play and old 
men from the chimney corner ; and, pretending no more, 
doth intend the winning of the mind from wickedness to 
virtue, even as a child is often brought to take most 
wholesome things by hiding them in such other as have 
a pleasant taste, which, if one should beg'n to tell them 
the nature of the aloes or rhubarbiim they should receive, 
would sooner take their physic at their ears than their 
mouth. So is it in men—most of whom are childish in 
the best things till they be cradled in their graves. Glad 
they will be to hear the tales of Achilles, Heicales, 
Cyrus. Aeneas ; and hearing them, must needs hear the 
right description of wisdom, valour, and justice ; which, 
if they had been barely—that is to say. philosophically— 
set out, they would swear they, he brought to school 
again. 

Very plainly Sidney was no believer in that modem 
fanaticism—art. for art's sake. But from his own stand¬ 
point, which is the eternal standpoint, no finer apology 
for poetry has ever been penned. The reader will not© 
passages which have become almost proverbial. One ought 
to be proverbial: “ Most of whom are childish in the best 
things, till they be cradled in their graves.’’ The con¬ 
struction lias not the perfection of subsequent prose—of 
Ilaleigh at his best, or Browne. The sentences do not 


always stop at their climax, hut arc weakened by a tagged- 
on continuation. A modern writer would have made a 
period after " wickedness to virtue,” and greatly strength¬ 
ened the effect. But, for all the pirtiil inexpertness, it 
is splendid writing, with already the suggestion of the 
nnexting phrase and stalely cadences presently to he in 
English pio.-e. He i; specially felicitous in those sayings 
of direct and homely phrase which have become household 
words: "A tale which holdeth children from play, and 
old men from the chimney-corner,'’ or that other well- 
known saying that Chevy-Chase moved him “ like the 
sound of a trumpet.” It was a great and original genius, 
perhaps in prose (where he had no models) even more than 
in poetry, which was cut short on the held of Zutphen : 
even as the Sinnixh Garcilaso, al.-o young, noble, and a 
pastoral poet, fell i:i the 1 reach of a northern town. 


Things Seen. 

The Landowner. 

Am. day I had sat in the little shop and discoursed of the 
wonders of London, while Dick stitched and hammered at 
shabby old saddlery, or sold oil, lamp-shades, and other 
useful articles to those who called for them. It was a busy 
day, for the market was being held in the town which lies 
three miles to the east, and many of those who dwelt in 
the wild and lonely region that lies west of the village 
would stop at the shop and leave something to be repaired. 
At last, however, it seemed to Dick—and to his wife—that 
the shop might he closed. “ Will ’ee come for a walk, old 
friend? ” Ho changed his coat, and chase a stick which is 
frequently shown to customers as one of the curiosities of 
nature, for lias it not been, though not in his hands, “ on 
the top of the Great Pyramid of Egypt that we do read 
about in the Bible ”? We set forth up the street of little 
two-storey houses that lies between the most fertile of hill¬ 
sides and the sea, and constitutes the village, which is a 
famous p’ace in its way. and had a Mayor until an interfer¬ 
ing Government abolished him. It was not yet nine, but 
many of the houses were still and dark. One or two people 
hailed my companion, who had grown suddenly, gay and 
youthful as the shop was left behind. “ I’ve got something 
I do want to show to you,” he said, and we walked on after 
that almost in silence. We mounted a little lull, opened 
a gate, and stood under the stars looking , out at the sea. 
Away to the west were the lights of the market-town. For 
u moment we did not move, nor did I exactly gather where 
I was. Then, “ Come over here,” said Dick, and he took 
me to a corner of the walled-in plot. “ That is wheie I’m 
going to lie when I do die,” he said. “ Pretty little place, 
edn’ it? ” 

And he turned-and looked out at the sea and away, to 
the lights of the town across the bay. 


The Usurer. 

He looked like a child of five, but lie was really nine. 
He sat in a little wooden arm-chair, his left hand tightly 
clenched, his right lying open on his knee ; no smile on his 
wasted face, but with a look of expectation in his brown 
eves. I took a sponge-cake from my basket, and offered it 
to him. He stretched out his hand for it, and laid it on a 
stool beside him. 

“ Snv thank you,” prompted his mother. He just whis¬ 
pered the word—his voice was gone. He looked at me, 
and in las eyes was still the look of expectation. I ojoened 
my purse, took out a tlireepenny piece, and laid it-on the 
stool; ' His eyes gleamed, and lie smiled. 
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“ Eli,” said his mother, " lie is rich. He s got more than 
four shillin’ of his own beside this. He s saved from a 
baby. Our banker, I call him. He often lends me some 
of his money if I run short before Saturday, and when his 
dad brings home the wages, we pay Tommy back, and he 
charges a halfpenny interest. He 11 get it this week. He 11 
soon be rich." . 

Tominv opened his left hand, and showed me his money : 
two shillings and a penny. The rest was lent. He added 
the threepence to it, and' closed his hand again. He shut 
his eyes. He was satisfied. 

The days were warm, and he still lived. I visited aim 
often, taking him little things which 1 thought might please 
him. These I found were generally given to a stout younger 
brother in petticoats, but the pennies I gave from time to 
time he added to his hoard. 

At last a dav came when he was too ill to sit in the little 
chair. He lav in bed with his eyes closed. I stood with 
his mother at the bedside. He opened his eyes and looked 
at me. He moved a little. His left hand lav palm un¬ 
ward on the blanket. With great difficulty he raised his 
right hand and moved the first finger round and round on 
the palm of the left. 

“ What is it I What does he want 1 ” I asked. His eyes 
were beseeching, and he still moved his finger feebly round 
and round. Then I guessed what he meant. 

“ Do you want some money, Tommy ? I asked. He 
smiled, and in another minute sixpence lay in his hand. 

He died that night. His younger brother attended his 
funeral, dressed for the occasion in a new blue sailor-suit 
with brass buttons. 


Paris Letter. 

(From our French Correspondent.) 

Victor Hugo’s Post-Seriptum de ma Vie interests as the 
detached scribbling* of departed genius, whether sym¬ 
pathetic or antipathetic, always will interest. Hut one 
asks wistfully, Is it to these few valueless cinders that has 
burnt down the glorious Home of wild, bombastical youth 
of “ twenty golden years ago " ! \\ hat Hugo then was to 

us and has since become ! I own these fragmentary reflec¬ 
tions of the French pontiff are thin and superficial enough. 
Sometimes he utters a wise word, sometimes even a subtle 
one, but he often utters nonsense with an intolerable air 
of profundity and intellectual discovery. When he soars 
into metaphysics and indulges in capitals one would like 
to pull his coat sleeve, with latter-day disrespect, and cry 
out: “Hold! keep to solid earth pall the rest with you is 
only waste of words.” Here is a good word, and worth 
remembering. Lamartine attacked Les Miserahles , and 
Hugo writes: “A swan’s attempt to bite.” Of Shake¬ 
speare he writes in the high-fuluting romantic way he 
would like posterity to write of himself. It is easy to see 
that the three great geniuses of the world for him are : 
/Esehylus, Shakespeare, and Hugo. Hut he says some wise 
and true things about Horace and Moliere. The qualities 
which assist the Man of Genius are necessarily female to 
this most French of writers: “Intelligence is the wife, 
imagination is the mistress, memory is the maid servant.” 
But nothing in the history of humanity justifies his wild 
theory that art is the spiritual power of humanity: to 
appreciate art, he maintains, is to be incapable of crime. 
The tale of mediaeval Italy is there to give him the lie 
direct. Here is his brief and witty summary of mili¬ 
tarism. “You see that wall there?” “Yes, General.” 
“ What colour is it ? ” “ White, General.” “I tell you it 

is black. What colour is it ? ” “ Black, General.” “You 

are a good soldier.” But the best story is called “The 


Atheist.” Anatole Leray went to see the poet in exile at 
Brussels. They talked, and Hugo was profoundly shocked 
at Lerays turn of mind. He was a bold atheist. He 
denied the duties of man to man, except, in the abstract, as 
man to humanity. The man who sacrificed his life to 
another was but a dupe, etc. Briefly, Anatole Leray 
depicts himself as a cold-blooded, heartless intellectual, 
incapable of a kindly sentiment or impulse. Hugo, who 
was in the habit of painting himself in exactly opposite 
colours, and crying out his virtues from the housetops, 
dismissed Leray in contempt and horror. Shortly after¬ 
wards the vessel which carried Leray to Australia was 
wrecked ; Lerav reached land in safety, but far out on the 
wild waves was' a little boat with three despairing women 
clinging to its rocking sides. Leray plunged back into the 
sea, and swam shoreward with first one woman, though the 
waves were so dreadful that the very sailors and fishermen 
refused to try the rescue. He returned again, blinded and 
heated, and swam back with the second woman; and then, 
the blood streaming from his exhausted frame, plunged a 
third time into the sea, in spite of the prayers of all 
around him, and this time went down, unable to buffet 
against the tumultuous waters. We may question if Hugo, 
with all his grandiloquent talk of goodness, love, and un¬ 
selfishness, could have reached the sublime and simple 
grandeur of the death of the atheist, whose boast of cold¬ 
blooded selfishness had so shocked him. 

Arvede Barine’s Jennes.se de la Grande Mademoiselle is 
something more than a deeply interesting historical study. 
Arvede Harine has two great qualities that always make 
her studies extraordinarily modern and pleasant: wit and 
common sense. Her style is supple, clear, slightly ironical, 
suggestively humorous ; and such faculties as hers turned 
upm that somewhat dense, theatrical, self-confident, and 
vainglorious figure, La Grande Mademoiselle, produce not 
only a valuable profile in itself, but a wonderfully effective, 
vivid, and intelligent picture of the times, personages, and 
events she moved among. The irony and good sense of 
the historian charm us and keep us in good humour, in 
spite of all that is lamentable and irritating contained in 
the history of those days. I know qothing more calcu¬ 
lated to reconcile us, living in France to-day, to all the 
obvious limitations and drawbacks of Kepublican govern¬ 
ment than the tale of any period of France before the 
Revolution. Happily Richelieu was there to alleviate the 
horrors Monsieur, the head of the Orleans branch of the 
House of France, strove to accomplish for his own pleasure 
and the misfortune of his country. It. was part of Made¬ 
moiselle’s incredible denseness, with her intense instinct 
of quite Cornelian honour, to be almost insensible of her 
father's moral obliquity and total lack of honour. She 
had a weakness for the genus rad , since the two men she 
most profoundly loved. Monsieur, her father, and Lauzun, 
her lover, were excellent types of it. The present 
study ends with the end of the infamous Fronde, and with 
her we leave Mademoiselle weeping the bitter tears she 
deserved to weep for the ill she had striven to accomplish 
in the interest of a royal rascal and a princely traitor. We 
look forward to the continuation in a delightful volume of 
good prose, good sense, and good history. 

M. Jacques Vincent's T mix A in on reuses is exactly the re¬ 
verse of Arvede Barine's Jeunesse de la Grande Made¬ 
moiselle. This is history as it ought not to be treated. 
It is a romantic and perfectly contemptible account of the 
mesalliances of the daughter, granddaughter, and great- 
granddaughter of William the Silent. These three figures 
of women are selected by M. Vincent for no other reason 
than that they chose to forget themselves, their dignity, 
and the traditions of their rank for the most vulgar and 
uninteresting love. The granddaughter, Maria Belgia, 
as here depicted, is above all unutterably low. Solemnly 
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engaged to a prince and a thorough gentleman, she jilts 
him because a common adventurer has kissed her as ii' she 
were a servant maid. 

M. Andre Theuriet has written a new novel: L'Amie dt 
Noel Tremont. This old favourite continues prodigiously 
prolific, with next to nothing to say and little that is fresh 
or interesting to describe. However, he has here forsaken 
the pleasant woods and rustio scenes he has delighted in 
hitherto, often with a certain grace and charm and rural 
quaintness. Never a strong or original writer, that was 
just his note, flowing water among rustling trees, and a pair 
of sentimental lovers with the usual complications. But the 
hour is vexed and political, and so the lover of Miss Rhoda 
Broughton and Marie Bashkirsteff plunges into memory 
for the benefit of his troubled kind. From its well he brings 
up, if not exactly palpitating truth, a somewhat colourless 
account of the days that preceded Louis Napoleon’s iniquit¬ 
ous Coup d'Etat. Noel Tremont is the high-principled 
son of a high-minded and austere Conventional. He dreams 
of a lofty and impeccable Republic, a mingling of Greek 
literature and art and Roman virtue. He loves, and is be¬ 
loved of a little dressmaker, whom, alas! he does not begin 
by marrying. But this also is tradition, like Roman virtue 
and Greek art. He is elected by popular vote, against 
his will, and goes to Paris to speak with fervour in the 
interests of Alsatia. and France. Here, of course, he dis¬ 
covers the bitter deceptions and corruptions of politics ; 
and a young girl of society, in her hunt for a husband, 
meanly compromises him in the usual way of the perverse 
and too knowing flirt. He is extricated from marriage by 
the Coup d'Etat, which of course he abhors, and becomes 
thereby a suspect and a proscribed, and in exile discovers 
the pricelessness of the little dressmakers disinterested 
love, and marries her. There is nothing here enthralling, 
new, or epoch-making, but it makes tolerable reading on a 
dull afternoon. 

With what pleasure one turns from all these faded and 
dreary pictures of romance to the delicious, bubbling, 
old-fashioned wit and humour of Meilhac and Halevv’s 
1 heat re, with all the well-known mots, the inexhaustible 
fun, the nearly defunct Parisian spirit, the genial good 
humour, and the dear, underlying, imperceptible senti¬ 
mentality of days when Paris itself was younger and 
fresher, and took its sins and virtues, as it took its politics 
and deceptions, as part of the nonsense of life. Le Mari 
de la Debutante, La Vie Parisienne, La Pirichole, Toto 
chez Fata, etc.—wdio is not the better for dipping once 
more into tins gay and harmlessly cynical drama after 
the blighted horrors of modem observation and speculation, 
which confront ns with Les Remp/a^arites, Les A varies, or 
other such gruesome and implacable pieces ? H. L. 


Correspondence. 

Rights in Gravitation. 

—I lucre never heard of Mr. Cromie nor of the book 
he attempts to advertise by insinuations of plagiarism on 
my part.—Yours, Ac., 

Spade House, Sandgate. H. G. Wells. 


F. W. Robinson. 

Sm,—W ill you, of your courtesy, spare me a little space ? 
I should dearly like to say a word or two of one just 
snatched away whose memory must long flourish in the 
hearts of those who knew him. The late F. W T . Robinson’s 
claim to lasting acknowledgment extends beyond bis own 
work, for no man stretched a stronger hand to the rising 
generation of his day: no man living was more generous 
of his advice and bis experience. So far as I know, this 


has not been enough declared. He indeed never shouted, 
or even whispered, about it; he never claimed mastership 
of anybody; he never “ discovered ” a writer; but. 
he simply stood as a big brother, ahead of new¬ 
comers by the accident of a few terms in the school 
of life and literature. Always generous and always quick 
to see if a junior had that within to justify perseverance, 
he none the less held high the dignity of letters and never 
encouraged the slovenly or the idle. His judgment was 
remarkable, and in the “ eighties ” you shall find that the 
magazine he edited held numerous contributions from men 
unknown, who since have won to the front by virtue of 
ability. These would grant with one voice that Robinson's 
counsel was always valuable and his censure invariably 
just. Kind to a fault he always was, and infinitely patient. 
His abounding humour and enthusiasm bore him through 
the tribulations such a man must have suffered under so 
many earnest young egoists “ commencing author.” 

Gladly and courageously he gave his time and grudged 
no moment of it to the next generation. He never left a 
letter to answer itself; he never turned upon fervid and 
illogical youth the shower-bath of silence, for the man 
was too much in love with art and with human nature to 
hurt even a vain boy if he could set him right painlessly. 
How good it was to puzzle over his letters—so hard to read, 
so comforting and sympathetic as the caligraphy yielded 
its secrets. And if a manuscript came back—as often it 
did—what balm his letter brought! how it soothed vanity 
and strengthened courage and righted faulty perspective 

On June 5, 1891, a handful of the host that loved 
Robinson invited him to dinner " as a slight acknowledg¬ 
ment of bis never-failing kindness as a man and his genius 
as a writer.” There were present Robert Barr, W. Bales- 
tier, J. M. Barrie, G. B. Burgin, F. Archer, Herbert Clarke, 
Coulson Kernahan, F. Wyville Home, Addison Bright, Moy 
Thomas, J. K. Jerome, C. N. Williamson, I. Zangwill, and 
others. Such was the man’s modesty that this ordinary 
expression of regard moved him to admiration and even a 
sense of obligation; whereas that emotion sat by right 
upon all present save himself. Not one there but owed 
him a debt, if it was no more than a debt of gratitude 
for hours of pleasure. I think, however, that the greater 
number had actually written for Home Chimes, and so 
learnt something of their business from a master of it. 

At the Vagabonds’ Club also—that social gathering 
upon which the institution of the New Vagabonds was 
founded—Robinson might be met. He, the senior man of 
the assembly, had always an attentive ear for the novice, 
advice for the beginner, encouragement for the daunted. 
He was the most approachable of men, and for many he 
represented the golden tradition, because one could speak 
to him without feir and without arousing any obvious 
impatience. He never hurt the feelings; he laughed at 
small troubles and taught the first vital lesson every artist 
must learn—that work is its own reward. If a man’s 
nature does not grow bigger, wiser, better by his own 
achievement, then is that achievement vain ; if the writing 
of fiction does not teach some of the higher lessons of 
existence, the significance of the world’s awards, the im¬ 
perishable privilege of power to create, then a man had 
better abandon it and turn to lower planes of living. The 
artist has food to eat he knows not of. 

To competent critics must Le left adequate appraisement, 
of Robinson's work—to them and the final arbitrament of 
time. Speaking only as I feel, his stories seem full of 
live men and women, who can weep and laugh and make 
us do the same. His knowledge of human nature was 
close and keenly sympathetic. He had the genuine humour 
that usually goes with that knowledge. I think he better 
loved comedy from his natural bent towards all that was 
fair and of good repute, but he never shirked the grev and 
sordid side of life, and did not hesitate to tell the tragic 
truth that met him right and left of his own pilgrimage. 
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He was, no doubt, a pupil high in the school of Dickens— 
one who followed that master, yet imparted to his work 
the strength and distinction of an original mind. 

May the earth lie softly upon him and his sleep he 
sweet; for he won his rest worthily, and now has passed, 
leaving a grateful memory to many, a noble example of 
fortitude and cltarity to all.—Yours, «Sre., 

Elthum, Torquay, Eimx Piiillpotts. 


“ More Letters of Edward FitzGerald.” 

Sir,— You justly say that all FitzGerald's Letters are of 
the friendly human kind, and I do not think that. Mr. 
Aldis Wright, in making this qualification, meant to imply 
that the former series was of a different brand from those 
contained in the new volume. But the ‘‘note” of Fitz¬ 
Gerald is that, while not abstaining from criticism in a 
candid-friendly way, lie is intensely human in his treatment 
of his old associates, thus differing from the candid-friendly 
inhuman kind, which, lago-wise, puts on the trappings of 
affection in order to stab its friends more surely in the 
back. FitzGerald kept his causticity—and he could be 
caustic at times—for those he didn't love. 

Will you permit me to make one or two annotations on 
the new publication ? On p. 160 FitzGerald says : •'There 
once lived near here (Woodbridge) a Squire Archdeckne 
(father of poor “ Archy,” lately dead), who, my fattier used 
to say, was the image of Pitt.” Poor Archy has faded 
from the memories of the present generation, but he 
was once well known about town as Andrew Archdeckne. 
He was a Cambridge contemporary of FitzGerald and 
Thackeray, and the latter drew his portrait as Harry Foker 
in Pendennis. The picture of “ Mr. Foker Preparing to 
Conquer” conveyed Thackeray's idea of Archy, and the 
latter not unnaturally felt some resentment. Thackeray 
was the touchiest of men, and it was not difficult to take 


revenge. On meeting Thackeray after the novelist had 
delivered the first of his lectures on " The Humourists,'' 
Archy went up to him and said, "Well, Thack; went to 

hear you lecture last night. Dull, d-d dull. I say, 

Thack, you should have a piano!” Archy w as a member 
of several clubs, and seconded the nomination of Edmund 
Yates to the Garrick when the latter sought a membership 
which ended in disaster. Y'ates, in his Recollections and 
K.r pretence*, i. 286, has preserved a song by Albert Smith, 
which touched off all the members of the Fielding, and of 
which the first stanza ran as follows: 

There was high festival that night within Saint Ottley's 
Hall 

(For so they term a place where sons of night hold 
festival 1; 

There was Sir Artn.vtage of race, and Archy on the go 

(He never stays long anywhere), and Albert of “the 
Show." 
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OlMey's was a rather shady establishment in. Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, and was eventually taken up by the 
long-extinct Fielding. Few of the members celebrated in 
the song survive. Among those still living are Sir Henry 
do Bathe, Sir William Howard Bussell, and Sir James 
O'Dowd, still an honoured habitue of the Garrick. Sir 
George Armvtnge, of Kirklees Park, Yorkshire, who is 
mentioned in the stanza I have quoted, died only a few 
years ago. 

On p. 171 FitzGerald writes to Prof. Cowell: “ Oh ! a Mr. 
Furness—an American author or editor—tells Mrs. 
Kemble of some notice of • E. F. G.,’ put .into some 
American magazine by a Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall, of Suffolk ! 
Your Marlesford man?” The late Mr. Fitzedward Hall 
(this spelling is correct) informed me some time ago that 
the article, in question, which was the first attempt at a 
bibliography of FitzGerald’s books, appeared in Lippin- 
eiitt's Magazine for (he thought) February, 1875. After 
this date Mr. Hall became a frequent correspondent of 
FitzGerald, and one of the latter's letters to Hall is pub¬ 
lished in the former series of the Letters .. Shortly before 
his lamented death Mr. Hall sent me a paper recording his 
impressions of this correspondence, to which his inter¬ 
course with FitzGerald was entirely confined. Though 
living in the same county they never met. Mr. Hall gave 
me permission to publish this paper if I saw fit to do so, 
and it may one day see the light. 

It is pleasant to read on p. 217 the appreciative remarks 
of FitzGerald on the late Mrs. Cadell's suggestive article 
on “ The True Omar Khayatn,” in Fraser’s Magazine for 
May, 1879.—Yours, Ac., 

W. F. Piudeaux. 

1, West Cliff Terrace, Ramsgate. 


Campbell or Burns ? 

Sim,— Your readers, I fancy, will search in vain the works 
of Thomas Campbell for the quotation fathered on that 
neglected but respectable bard in a note on “ the pretty 
gift book ” in your issue of this week. “ One moment 
white, then gone for ever,” quotes the writer of the note. 
Was he not thinking of some familiar lines from a greater 
poem than Campbell—honest soul!—ever wrote, “ Tam o’ 
Shan ter ” ? 

But pleasures are like poppies spread. 

You seize the tiow'r, its bloom is shed: 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever. 

Talking of the river on which Campbell’s snowflake is 
alleged to have fallen, may I recall an anecdote of the poet 
and ask its source? He was supping with some congenial 
spirits, and had occasion to go upstairs. Two minutes 
later there was a crash, followed by a series of bumps, and 
the guests rushed out to see the portly form of their host 
descending the staircase in a manner rather expeditious 
than dignified. “ We thought it was an earthquake, Mr. 
Campbell,” said one. “ You see your mistake,” replied the 
poet; “ ’twas I, sir, rolling rapidly.” 

True or not, the story reminds one that the author of 
“ The Pleasures of Hope ” was author also of that lively 
'' Epistle from Algiers,” with its cri du cceur for British 
beer: 

Yes, my soul sentimentally craves 
British beer, llail, Britannia, hail! 

To thy flag on the foam of the waves, 

And the foam on thy flagons of ale. 

-—Yours, Ac., Wij.i.iam G. Hutciiisox. 

London. 

[We have received similar communications from Mr. 
Joseph Knight and Mr. James W. Kyle.*] 


“ Stabbed in the Dark.” 

Silt,—-Under the title of " The Gaff,” in last week s 
" Things Seen,” appears a sentence which may by chance 
hold the solution to a small mystery which I encountered 
in the writing of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s Life. 

The sentence runs: “ A yellow placard ... in¬ 
formed me that a celebrated London company was that 
night giving two performances of the great tragedy, 
“ Stabbed in the Dark.” 

Now, in the year 1885, Mrs. Linton published a short 
novel of Italian intrigue and revenge bearing this title. 
In going through her correspondence, I found that leave 
had been asked, and given, to dramatise it, but all at¬ 
tempts to discover whether or no it was ever staged have 
been in vain. 

Now comes the possibility that the author of lha 
Gaff ” may have chancewise stumbled upon it. Of course, 
it is conceivable that the name of the play is in this case 
fictitious. If not, I shall esteem it a great kindness if 
the writer will give me any further clue. Perhaps, even 
more, some reader of the Academy learned in matters of 
the theatre could tell me where a copy may be obtained.— 
Yours, Ac., 

G. 8. Latakd. 

South Cottage, Felixstowe. 


Stevenson and Mr. Henley. 

Sin,—After Mr. Henley’s article on Stevenson, one did 
not expect that any greater surprise could be in store for 
U8 —when lo! the letter of “X.”’ in defence of Mr. 
Henley’s attack, appears in your columns. But is not the 
moral of the whole affair summed up in the quaint couplet 
of old : 

l)e mortuis nil nisi malum. 

They can't hit back—so let’s assail ’em '. 

—Yours, Ac. A. A. 

The Athemeum, Pall Mall. 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 117 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best verses 
for a New Year's Greeting to a Soldier in South Africa. We 
award it to Mr. R. W. Macgoun, 69 , Morningside Road, Edin¬ 
burgh, for the following : — 

High as e’er in days of yore 

Bums the pride’ of England yet; 

Stout as when the crest she wore 
Of the fell Plantagenet, 

And her bowmen, tier on tier, 

Drew the clothyard shaft to ear. 

Brother, vou whose task to-day 

Might, have made our fathers quail, 

England knows that come what may, 

Being hers, you cannot fail: — 

This the word "she sends to thee 
For the year that is to be. 

We have received seventeen other “greetings,” each of which 
lias been carefully considered, but we regret that lack of space 
prevents us from printing a selection. 


Competition No. nb (New Series). 

Next week answers must reach us by first, post Tuesday 11101111112 
to he in time for consideration. We offer a prize of One Guinea 
for the best three quotations descriptive of Lord Rosebery. 
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The Literary Week. 

In common, we suppose, with most weekly papers, wo 
go to press on Christmas Eve, with a view to publication 
three days later. Should any literary event of moment 
happen in the interval, should it he announced that Lord 
Rosebery is the author of An Englishwoman'* Love-Letters, 
or that Shakespeare wrote " Hamlet ” after all, our readers 
must depend on the daily papers for the intelligence. A\o 
wish our readers immunity from all such alarms, and a 
very pleasant Christmas. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. John Morley has asked Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton Jo write the volume on Browning for the 
“ English Men of Letters ” scries. The “ field " now stands 
as follows : 

Richardson, by Mr. Austin Dobson. 

Crabbe, by Canon Ainger. 

Jane Austen, by I’rof. Beeching. 

Ha/.litt, by Mr. Birrell, 

Tennyson, by Sir Alfred Lyall. 

George Eliot, bv Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Matthew Arnold, by Mr, Herbert Paul. 

Robert Browning, by Mr. Chesterton. 


America is stated to have bought 20,000 copies of Sir 
Jiirhard Cal mad y. 


The literary’ gossiper of the British Weel-1 y understands 
that Mr. George Hissing has written a hook entitled An 
Author at Crass, a happy title, we think, for a hook of light 
reflections such as it indicates. 


The world's literature is flowing steadily into the school¬ 
room. We have received from Messrs. Blackie, as an addi¬ 
tion to their " Little French Classics,’’ Selections from Car¬ 
go ntua. 


A Literary rhroniijue gives particulars of Count Tol¬ 
stoy's writing engagements, which might lead one to think 
that he is infected by the mystery-work of recent author¬ 
ship. We are told : “ Tolstoy is at present engaged on a 
work the nature of which he refuses to impart to anyone. 
He considers it inexpedient and unlikely to serve any good 
purpose to acquaint the reading public with the work, and 
gives the conviction of this as his reason why he preserves 
such profound secrecy in regal’d to it. Some months ago it- 
was noised abroad that the work on which Count Tolstoy 
was engaged just before his illness, entitled The Corpse, 
would shortly appear in print, and an outline of the main 
features of the work was published in certain quarters. It 
is not stated, however, that The Corpse has not yet been 
finished, and that certain circumstances render it probable 
that it will not be published for some time, if at all." 


We clip this morsel from the “Editorial Chat” of The. 
Lady's Com panion. Unfortunately, we cannot recall Aunt 
Blanche's Eva's little poem, but we wish her every success : 

Anticipation.— I will see about the papers on the train¬ 
ing of children presently ; but you know we had. a long 
series some years ago which dealt very ably with the sub¬ 
ject. I am glad to hear yet another evidence of the 
popularity of " Lady Jane.” I am pleased you take an 
interest in my little brood, but they are a little too old 
now for the repetition of their queer sayings, though to 
mo they appear as original as ever. A merry Christmas 
to you. By “ Eva,” I suppose your girlies meant Gladys. 
Aunt Blanche’s Eva has now quitted school life, and is a 
graceful, beautiful maiden—so her photograph tells me— 
who bids fair to follow in her mother’s footsteps, and has 
recently had a little poem accepted by tha Academy. My 
Gladys is at St. Leonards at present, but I hope to have 
her homo jiermanently after Christmas. My best wishes 
to dear Hazel for her birthday, though they will arrive 
late. 


The Critic (New York) publishes the following “ Ex¬ 
planation ”: 

The Critic has been called to account for publishing in 
its August number what purported to be an extract from 
a letter written by Dr. Georg Brandee to a friend in this 
city. The letter was dated Christiania, June 24, 1901, 
and gave an elaborate description of the so-called death¬ 
bed of Ibsen. The material was furnished by Mr. Eugene 
Limedorfer, who had in his hand what seemed to be a 
letter from Dr. Brandes in an envelope bearing the 
Christiania postmark. Mr. Limedorfer claimed intimate 
friendship with Dr. Brandes, with whom ho said he had 
lieen in corre*q>ondence during the past few months. Dr. 
Brandes has denied that he ever wrote such a letter, and 
we have called upon Mr. Limedorfer to show us the 
original document, and to make some explanation. He 
has done neither. 


Mr. Edgar Fawcett, the well-known American critic, 
gives the readers of the Era a gloomy picture of the present 
state of poetry in England. " Poetry,” he says, “ is to-day 
the literal bugbear of English publishers. If you meet a 
new hook of poems in London, the chances are one out of 
live hundred that its expenses of issue have been wholly 
paid by the author. If its sale reaches two hundred copies, 
this author iR in rare luck. Forty copies are by no means 
an unusual taking, nor are twenty, nor even ten.” We are 
not sure whether it is the poets or the publishers that Mr. 
Fawcett blames. He considers that Mr. F. B. Money- 
Coutts surpasses Mr. Stephen Phillips in poetic gift, “ Mr. 
Monev-Coutts has written one poem, entitled “ An Essay in 
a Brief Model,” which for diction and thought stands almost 
unmatched.” How various are opinion and selection ! 

In the January (the January!) Macmillan there is a 
good article by F. E. H. on Walter Pater's^phifosqphy of 
life. Taking Marius rhCiEpi'c'u'rfah-mid Castonah Latour 
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us the most self-revealing of Pater's books, the writer pro¬ 
ceeds to read in these " two brothers ” the character of 
the father. The metaphor is justified by the apt quotation 
of Bacon's passage about “ childless men who have sought 
to express the images of their minds where those of their 
bodies have failed.” Marius, like Gaston, stands for Pater, 
and of Marius F. E. H. says, among other things, this: 

Beyond the acquisition of knowledge Marius never did 
any work, and for neglecting a law of Nature he paid 
the penalty in a starved emotional life and the incapacity 
for other than tepid sensations. He never attained even 
to the unconscious, impulsive action of the healthy man. 
He well illustrates the extreme academic attitude, which 
is a paralysing one. While jierhaps the average healthy 
inan thinks too little, Marius proves that there is such 
a thing as thinking too much, and that there exist certain 
speculative cul-de-sacs which in the w»orld of thought 
occupy much the same position that perpetual motion 
and flying-machines have hitherto held in the world of 
matter. The intellectual life must justify itself by at 
least some measure of practice ; otherwise we have but 
one-sided development ; there are but drones in the hive. 
The self-conscious are not those upon whom we can 
depend for our best work, and what a sad prospect for the 
race if we had many Mariuses among us ! 

But we must not forget that he, like us all, was the 
victim of circumstance. It was his misfortune never to 
be forced into contact with the realities of life. Had he 
travelled, had he married, or, above all, had it been 
necessary for him to earn his bread, he would have been 
a thousand times the gainer, and his ripe scholarship and 
richer artistic nature might have blossomed and Dome 
fruit. 

We must not forget, too, that what F. E. H. calls “ Pater's 
Philosophy of Life ” is Pater’s philosophy of Pater's life— 
not of life in general. The moral is not “ While ye may, 
go marry ”; for doubtless Marius would have made a 
mighty poor husband. Pater was Pater, as FitzGerald was 
FitzGerald, or Amiel Amiel; and beyond this all is guess¬ 
ing and twiddling of thumbs. 

Reverting to old tradition, the Corn hi!! starts the year 
with two new novels in serial form— The. Intrusions of 
1‘eygy, by Anthony Hope, and The Four Feathers, by 
A. E. W. Mason—and fiction is further represented by a 
short story from the pen of A. T. Quiller Couch. General 
Wilson’s very detailed reminiscences of Thackeray in the 
United States are continued in the same magazine, and 
they take the form of a budget of letters, memoranda, and 
sketches which only those well versed in Thackerayuna 
can properly appreciate. The following lines were in¬ 
scribed by Thackeray in a copy of The Virginians which 
he presented to his friend, William Duer Robinson, of Cin¬ 
cinnati : 

In the I T . States ami in the Queen’s dominions 
All people have a right to their opinions, 

And many people don’t much relish “The Virginians." 
Peruse my book, dear R.. and if you find it 
A little to your taste, I hope you'll bind it. 

The following passage from Mr. Hope's new story, named 
above, is appetising and pleasantly literary : 

Some men maintained that it was not the quantity nor 
the quality, nor the colour of Peggy Ryle's hair that 
did the mischief, but simply and solely the way it grew. 
Perhaps (for the opinion of men in such matters is 
eminently and consciously fallible) it did not grow that 
way at. all, but was arranged. The result to the eye was 
the same, a peculiar harmony between the waves of the 
hair, the tmn of the neck, and the set of the head. .So 
notable and individual a tiling was this agreement that 
Arthur Kane and Miles Childwick, poet and critic, were 
substantially at one aliout it. Kane described it as 
“the artistry of accident,” Childwick lauded its “medi¬ 
tated spontaneity.” Neither gentleman was ill-pleased 
with his phrase, and each professed a polite admiration 
of the other’s effort—these civilities are necessary in 


literary circles. Other young men painted or drew the 
hair, and the neck, and the head, till Peggy complained 
that her other features were neglected most disdainfully. 
Other young men again, not endowed with the gift of 
expression by tongue or by hand, contented themselves 
with swelling Peggy’s court. She did not mind how 
much they swelled it. She had a fine versatility, and 
could be flirted with in rhyme, in polished periods, in 
modern slang, or in the deaf-and-dumb alphabet ; the 
heart is, of course, the thing in such a matter, various 
forms of expression no more than its interpreters. 


In this week's Sketch 0. 0. quotes a letter, hitherto 
unpublished, which Charles Dickens wrote to a young 
writer. It was worth printing: 

Gad's Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent ; 

Tuesday, Aug. 16, 1859. 

Dear Sib,—I return you herewith the proofs of the 
opening of your story. 

I think the story evinces a great deal of promise and 
a great deal of power. If I may venture to take the 
liberty of offering you two pieces of advice, they are 
these— 

1. Never to be afraid of being pathetic when any ten¬ 
derness naturally arises in you out of the situation, and 
never to regard it as a kind of weakness that needs to be 
jested away or otherwise atoned for. 

2. Not too pettingly and perseveringly to urge to the 
utmost any humorous little extravagance. I think the 
dog should not open his mouth so very wide in barking 
as to show the whole of his internal mechanism, and the 
same kind of objection strikes me in reference to the 
spelling of some of the noises made, both by men and 
beasts. 

These are slight remarks, and they in no way affect 
my honest opinion that you begin exceedingly well—with 
force, with interest, and with character.—Faithfully yours, 

Charles Dickens. 

They are certainly “ slight remarks.” The odd and in¬ 
structive thing about them is that Dickens urges restraint 
where he was most successful—in humour, and pleads for 
unrestraint where he was most apt to be tiresome—in 
pathos. 

Referring to some French versions of Jane Austen’s 
Xorthonger Abbey, Mr. E. V. Lucas, in his introduction 
to Xorthanger Abbey (The Little Library: Methuen), after 
mentioning the Revue Blanche version called Catherine 
Morland, gives these amusing particulars of another trans¬ 
lation : 

In 1824 appeared L'Abbayc de Northangcr, par Jeanne 
Austen, translated by Madame Hyacinthe de F. . 
together with a memoir based 1 upon that which wae 
prefixed to the first English edition of the novel. 
Therein Miss Austen is said to have been born at Steve- 
ton in the Comte de Hantz, and to be buries! at Winds- 
chester. John Thorpe's friend, the Christ Church man, 
comes out as “ tin ecchsiantique de mes amis.” 

In his interesting book of reminiscences, llaud 
I in mem or (Longmans), which we reviewed last week, 
Mr. Charles Stewart quotes the slirewd advice which Mr. 
William Spottiswoode, scientific man, Queen’s Printer, and 
President of the Royal Society, used to give to young men 
on the choice of a profession. Its bearing on the literarv 
profession is forcible, though not directly intended : 

Stick to the shop; serve it, and it will serve you. If 
you have no special aptitude, or no inclination for any 
particular profession, stick to the trade where you can 
make money, not for the sake of the money, but for the 
sake of the opportunities that a good income will give you. 
Remember that of the twenty-four hours of the day every¬ 
one must spend, say, eight hours in sleep, eight hours in 
work, and the remaining eight hours in some parergon, 
relaxation of one kind or another. For the eight hours 
of sleep, it is no matter at all what your profession or 
trade or calling may be-is a ctjgifortable 
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bed. For the eight hours of work,.it matters very little 
what particular kind of work you are employed on ; work 
is work, and not pleasure ; and whether it be scientific 
investigation, or reading law papers, or making brass 
buttons, the real object of it, besides being of some use 
to the world, is to provide yourself with the means of 
spending the eight hours of leisure agreeably and use¬ 
fully. The eight hours of leisure and the way of spend¬ 
ing it, the parergnn, is the thing that really matters. In 
the learned professions you may have to work ten or 
twelve hours a day without earning much money, and 
so you will have little time and perhaps little money for 
your leisure hours ; so I advise you to take up any money¬ 
making business where you have good opportunities, 
stick to it. and put your best work into it-; and you will 
find, not only that your University education will tell, 
but that you will have money in your pocket to follow 
your private tastes and inclinations, whatever they be. 

In the matter of street-naming Mr. Mux Beerbohm feels 
nothing but “ placid indifference.” He would call the new 
street which is to connect Holborn with the Strand " Broad¬ 
way,” and be done with it. And Mr. Beerbohm proceeds 
to deliver himself (in the Pall Mall Magazine) of some 
pleasingly iconoclastic views about the suggestiveness of 
names in general. He contends that no one word really 
sounds well or ill of itself. " Badger ” is as pretty as 
“ Lavender,” and if we could get rid of association 
“ Nettle ” and “ Envy ” would be as pretty as “ Rose ” and 
“ Faith ” as names for girls : 

A sentence can be musical or unmusical. But in de¬ 
tachment words are no more preferable one to another in 
their sound than are single notes of music. AVhat you 
take to be beauty or ugliness of sound is indeed nothing 
but beauty or ugliness of meaning. You are pleased by 
the sound of such words as gondola , vestments, chancel, 
ermine , manor-house. They seem to be fraught with a 
subtle onomatopieia, severally suggesting by their sounds 
the grace or sanctity or solid comfort of the things which 
they connote. You murmur them luxuriously, dreamily. 
Prepare for a slight shock. Scrofula, investments, cancer, 
vermin, warehouse. Horrible words are they not ? But 
say gondola — scrofula, vestments—investments, and so on ; 
and then lay your hand on your heart, and declare that 
the words in the first list are in mere sound nicer than 
the words in the second. Of course, they are not. If gon¬ 
dola were a disease, and if scrofula were a beautiful boat 
peculiar to a beautiful city, the effect of each word would 
be exactly the reverse of what it is. 


If any of our readers imagine that there is something 
personal nnd appropriate in literary names, let them hear 
“ Max ”: 

“ Gore ” is quite as taurine as “ Buller,” and yet dues 
it not seem to us the right name fur the author of Lux 
Mundi 1 In connection with him, who is struck by its 
taurlnity 1 What hint of ovinity would there.be for us 
if Sir Redvers’ surname had happened to be that of him 
who wrote the Essays of Elia I Conversely, “Charles 
Buller” seems to us now an impossible nom de vie for 
Elia ; yet it would have done just as well, really. Even 
“Redvers Buller” would have done just as well. “Walter 
Pater” means for us—how perfectly I—the author of 
Marius the Epicurean, whilst the author of dll Sorts awl 
Conditions of Men is summed up for us, not less abso¬ 
lutely, in “Walter Besant.” And yet, if the surnames 
of these two opposite Walters had been changed at birth, 
what difference would have been made ? “ Walter Besanr.” 
would have signified a prose-style sensuous in its severity, 
an exquisitely patient scholarship, an exquisitely sympa¬ 
thetic way of criticism. " Walter Pater ” would have 
signified no style, but an unslakable thirst for informa¬ 
tion and a bustling human sympathy and power of carry¬ 
ing things through. Or take two names often found in 
conjunction—Johnson and Boswell. Had the dear great 
oracle been named Boswell, and had the sitter-at-his-feet 
been named Johnson, would the two names seem to us 
less appropriate than they do ? Should we have suffered 


any greater loss than if Salmon were Gluckstein and 
Gluekstein Salmon? Finally, take a case in which the 
same name was borne by two very different characters. 
What name could seem more descriptive of the late Arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster than "Manning”? It seems the 
very epitome of saintly astuteness. But for “ Cardinal ” 
substitute “Mrs.” as its prefix, and, presto! it is equally 
descriptive of that dreadful medio-Victorian murderess 
who in the dock of the Old Bailey wore a black satin gown, 
and thereby created against black satin a prejudice which 
has but lately died. 

TtiEitE are times in the lives of all of us when we are 
driven from our ordinary groove of correspondence and 
sit with pen poised in doubt and inertia. People who 
go on a visit to the King :ts novices in Court manners are 
carefully coached in deportment. Suppose you have to 
write to the King. The directness of the late Duke of 
Argyll in writing to Queen Victoria is scarcely for humble 
folk, who would hesitate to put “ The King” abruptly upon 
the envelope. Perhaps it is here that the secret drawer 
containing the polite letter-writer comes in with its infor¬ 
mation that you must address the envelope to “The King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty.” Even Dowager Countesses and 
Archdeacons are problems which occasionally front one, 
and make one w'ish that some common form of commence¬ 
ment could be devised—such as “ I say! ” There is the 
case, too, of the rural dean. Is the recorded exordium of 
the Kentish farmer—Reverend and Rural Sir—to be imi¬ 
tated? Such questions puzzle most of us sometimes, and the 
answers form the useful matter of the polite letter-writer. 
And yet turning to the latest book of models [How 
Shall I Word Itl By One of the Aristocracy. (Pearson.)] 
we wonder at the implied incapacity of the educated 
classes. A gentleman wants to engage a groom. Possibly 
the groom might find a difficulty in setting out his accom¬ 
plishments ; but would the gentleman be unable without 
help to tell the groom to come and groom ? It is not easy 
to imagine the lady of Laurel Villa, Croydon (these models 
are most realistic), hesitating over an order for butter and 
eggs when she had decided on her needs, and her trades¬ 
man. But the lady is enjoined to write thus : 

Mrs. Smale will be obliged if Messrs. Daintree will 
send her three pounds of dairy butter and two dozen 
fresh eggs by first delivery to-morrow. 

The eggs were, we hope, for cooking, otherwise Mrs. Smale 
waa WTong. And when the daughter of Marian Marks was 
taken ill in the night, would Mrs. Marks run to the secret 
drawer and look up the right kind of letter to send to Dr. 
Hensley, asking him to come as soon as possible ? If these 
things are so, our respect for the self-control and correct i- 
tude of women is immensely increased. 


Love looms large in this, as in all polite letter-writers, 
and that is as it should be, since lovers put a lot of life 
history and a lot of letter-writing into a small space of 
time. But do lovers consult the contents of the secret 
drawer? Evidence is difficult of access. But there is 
nothing here of the Englishwoman’s love-letters, nothing of 
those of the breach of promise case. They are most cor¬ 
rect ; even the lover “ urging short engagement ” writes, 
“ I hope I shall not shock you by my demands.” The lover 
is guided through all the intricacies of courtship. So 
realistic arc these letters that we can trace the growth of 
affection even before it springs to light. There is, for 
example, a model letter from Mr. Lawrence (w’idower) to 
Mrs. Lavinia G. Barret (clergyman's widow), who wishes to 
become his housekeeper. “ I must have someone, too, 
whom I can trust fully,” writes Mr. Lawrence. “ I should 
take the greatest pleasure in looking after your interests ” 
replies Mrs. Barret. And from these two sentences’, dis¬ 
creetly dropped into a mass of details about children and 
moving in good society, ppe e ,foresees developments, in 
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spite of Mr. Lawrence's cautious letter. You can see, too., 
what Mark Rousby is about when he writes : 

Dear Miss Nugent, 

I am venturing to send you a new song which I heard 
sung a night or two ago. 1 thought at once that it would 
suit your voice very well, and that perhaps you would 
like it. 

Can this be the same young man who, as Lawrence 
Costar, proposes to Dorothy from the Cape 1 It is a very 
nice proposal, and many girls should get it, precisely in this 
form, from the same quarter. "Will you, dear? I need 
-you very, very much. . . . Cable to me, do, and put 

me out of my suspense. - ’ That Is not all, of course, only 
the pith. We would like to see the cable—or the cables. 
For Dorothy is given two models for her answer, since, 
being Dorothy, she cannot be foreseen. 

Tiif.sk, however, should be fairly easy letters to write, 
and certainly Dorothy, if she wanted to marry Lawrence, 
would not wait to consult the secret drawer before sending 
her cable. But there are many awkward letters which call 
to our invention from the blank sheet. You want, with 
Mr. Walter Rassendyl, to refuse to sing at a concert in the 
country. That is quite natural. But we cannot recom¬ 
mend Mr. Rassendyl’s way of getting out of it: 

Dear Mrs. Vincent, 

I am extremely sorry that I cannot give you any 
assistance at your concert in December, but I am en¬ 
gaged for every evening during the month. 

We don’t believe it, nor would Mrs. Vincent. But our 
member of the aristocracy is more successful with the 
“letter from a gentleman reproaching his fiancee with 
being a flirt.” All gentlemen with fiancees have that lite¬ 
rary problem to face, and this gentleman—Arthur—was 
so successful that Helen came to heel at once with another 
model letter asking “ Can you forgive me, dear ? ” Of 
letters which ought never to be written we have an excel¬ 
lent example. Claude Tracy—let celebrities mark the 
name and address—writes from Bath Place, Derby: 

Dear Sir, 

I have long been c. most sincere admirer of your work, 
and I have long had a great desire to possess your auto¬ 
graph, but dread of becoming the nuisance autograph-' 
hunters often are has hitherto made me refrain from 
writing to you. . . . 

That is exactly the way to write a letter which ought not 
to be written. 


Bibliographical. 

That Mr. Gissing should have undertaken to condense 
Forster’s Life of Dickens is good news ; even better news, 
perhaps, lies in the fact that he should have been invited 
to condense it. The process, once begun, might be 
extended to many of the “ standard biographies ” which 
languish on the top shelves of our libraries. I do not say 
these biographies should never have existed; they contain 
a good deal which must always be curious to the few' if not 
interesting to the many. But big biographies, unless they 
have the very exceptional value which attaches to Johnson’s 
by Boswell, are obviously mistakes in these overcrowded 
days, and even the “ standard ” works of this kind may be the 
better for the use of the blue pencil—may have the wider 
vogue and the larger influence. Some of the standard 
diaries of the past, such as those of Moore and Raikes and 
H. Crabb Robinson, might well and usefully be subjected 
to the same compression. It is a pity that so many tasty 
and nourishing plums should remain unconsumed because 
embedded in the midst of so much literary dough. The 
Walpole and the Berry' Correspondence, again, are 
obviously works of a kind which would benefit, and be 
benefited by, intelligent curtailment. They would still 


remain intact in the older editions for the pleasure and 
profit of the student. The latest edition of Boswell’s 
Johnson, by the way, is that of 1899, in two volumes. 

Admirers of the work of Miss Jane Barlow may be glad 
to know' (if they do not know it already) that she is the 
subject of a chapter in Mr. Clifton Johnson’s new volume. 
The Isle of the Shamrock, entitled “ An Irish Writer and 
her Home.” Miss Barlow' is famous for her portrayal of 
life and character in the Connemara district of the West 
Coast of Ireland. She lives, however, at Rahenv, a suburb 
of Dublin, and her personal acquaintance with Connemara 
and the Connemarese would appear to be somewhat slight. 
“ It seems,” says Mr. Johnson, “ that the family took a 
house one season and lived for a summer on the Conne¬ 
mara coast, and it was then that Miss Barlow absorbed 
the impressions of local colour and character which she 
uses in her stories with such fidelity. One W'ould suppose 
she must have been very intimate with the people them¬ 
selves, she gives such full reports of their work, their 
homes, and their speech ; yet this was not the case. What 
she knows she has gained mostly' from outside observation, 
and the rpst is imagination.” 

An enterprising lady proposes to tell us All About 
Christmas. This is plucky of her. Still more plucky would 
be the scribe who should essay to compile the bibliography 
of Christmas, even as regards this country only. Even 
within the past decade there have been something like two 
dozen new books dealing with various phases or associations 
of the Christmas season. We have had Xmas in Sony 
and Xmas Rhymes (1890), A Xmas Book (1891), A Xmas 
Chronicle, Xmas Day (sermons), and Xmas Erening Day 
(1892), Xmas Fees, X>nas Hirelings, and A Xmas Tale 
(1894), Xmas Cards, Xmas Poems, A Xmas Present, and 
A mas Verse (1895), Xmas Carols, Xmas Dreams, A Xmas 
Posy, and A Xmas Story (1896), A Xmas Fairy (1897), A 
Xmas Accident, Xmas Bells, A Xmas Child, A Xmas Tree, 
A Xmas Bose, and Christmas in Cornwall (1898), and Xmas 
Ere and Xmas in French Canada (1900). 

The “ Idyll of Aylwin Hall,” by Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
which made so appropriate and welcome a supplement to 
last week’s Saturday Review, is, I understand, the penulti¬ 
mate idyll of a group which is to form part of the author's 
forthcoming volume of poems. Between Aylwin and The 
Coming of Love, wrote Mr. Watts-Dunton in an intro¬ 
duction to the latter, “ another story intervenes.” Thi 6 
idyll, I believe, embodies that story. The two preceding 
idylls of the group, I may mention, have their scene laid 
upon Snowdon, the chief actors in them being Sinti Lovell 
and Rhona Boswell. The period covered by the action of 
the idylls is that of the expedition for the relief of Gordon, 
and the poem contains some elaborate pictures of Egypt and 
the Desert. All this tends to whet one's curiosity concern¬ 
ing the new volume. 

I note the announcement of a volume of Lays of the True 
North, written by a lady. I presume that the Lays are of 
Canada, and that the author took her title from the 
passage in Tennyson’s lines “ To the Queen,” which form 
the epilogue to the Idylls of the King : 

And that true North whereof we lately heard 

A strain to shame us “ Keep you to yourselves. 

So loyal is too costly! ” 

If Tennyson could but have lived to read the story of the 
Canadian Contingent! 

With reference to my paragraph last week anent the 
available editions of The Mill on the Floss, Messrs. Black¬ 
wood kindly remind me that in addition to the issue at 
three-and-sixpence to which I referred, there is another 
at two-shillings (cloth), another at one shilling (in 
paper cover), and another at sixpence—which are surely 
sufficient for all conceivable purposes. There is no excuse, 
it is clear, for being minus a copy 61 The MilLhyjhc Floss. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

An Impressionist Poet. 

Poems by Arthur Symons. Two Yols. (Heinemann. 10s. 

net.) 

These two volumes contain all the poems which Mr. Arthur 
Symons has thouglit to retain from his previously published 
volumes, together with a new series, “ The Loom of 
Dreams,” written “ during the last three years.” 

Mr. Symons's own succinct, account of his selections. 
“From Days and Xiyhts ,” runs: "I have retained only 
a few pieces; the other books are repripted from their 
latest editions, though with numerous alterations. Six 
pieces have been omitted from Silhouettes, and one piece 
has been added; five pieces have been omitted from 
London Xiyhts, and seven added ; both volumes have been 
revised. Amoris Virtirna and linages of Good and Evil 
are reprinted almost without alteration. The translations 
scattered throughout three of these books have been put 
together at the end of the first- volume.” The first volume, 
we may further add, lias for frontispiece a portrait of the 
author. 

Now that we can survey the Poems in perspective, it 
becomes possible fully to appraise the singular narrowness 
and delicacy of the gift which Mr. Symons has so unswerv¬ 
ingly developed. Seeing that he is not yet of venerable 
years, it seems premature to have this collected edition of 
his work; but such is the fashion with poets nowadays. 
Certainly one result is an impression of great monotony. 
Another is that Mr. Symons appears scarce to have 
developed at all, in the fuller sense. His technique he has 
doubtless perfected, but otherwise the poet of the later 
volumes is essentially the poet of Days and Xiyhts. 

Mr. Symons is an experimenter in life; and, according 
to the burden of his song, experimentation has brought 
satiety. His aim lias been the impressionistic aim of 
a certain school of French poets, and especially of Verlaine, 
who has so strongly influenced some of our younger writers. 
The art of capturing an impression—emotional or visual, 
or both—and fixing it in a few words as evanescently deli¬ 
cate as the impression itself, is the art pursued by Mr. 
Symons. 

It is the art of the transitory', of the flying minute—at 
the opposite pole from the massive art of the past. 
A good deal of his first book. Days and Xiyhts, was 
given, it is true, to. impressions of a more deliberate order, 
not unlike Mr. Henley's London Types. Such, for in¬ 
stance, as “ The Opium Smoker ” : 

I am engulfed, and drown deliciously. 

Soft music like a perfume, and sweet light 
Golden with audible colours exquisite, 

Swathe me with cerements fur eternity. 

Time is no more. I pause and yet I flee. 

A million ages wrap me round with night, 

I drain a million ages of delight, 

I hold the future in my memory, 

Also I have this garret whrth I rent. 

This bed of straw, and this that was a chair, 

This worn-out body like a tattered tent. 

This crust, of which the rats have eaten part, 

This pipe of opium ; rage, remorse, despair ; 

This eoul at pawn and this delirious heart. 

Good though this be in its kind, it is all too positive to 
represent .the author’s characteristic work. But in “ Night 


and Wind,” from the same early book, yo 1 have that work 
clearly foreshadowed: 

The night is light and chill, 

Stars are awake in the sky, 

There’s a cloud over the moon ; 

Round the house on the hill 
The wind creeps with its cry 
Between a wail and a croon. 

I hear the voice of the wind, . 

The voice of the wind in the night, 

Cry and sob and weep, 

As the voice of one that hath sinned 
Moaning aloud in its might 
In the night when he cannot sleep. 

Sleep? no sleep is about. 

What remembering sin 
Wakes and watches apart 1 
The wind wails without, 

And my heart is wailing within. 

And the wind is the voice of my heart. 

There you have already' the delicate suggestion of Mr. 
Symons’s best work ; and already, too, the note of wailing 
melancholy which becomes an obsession in the later verse. 
In Silhouettes, his next book, this has become obvious, and 
his “ line ” unmistakably struck out. He has not done 
much better than some of the poems in this, such as “ Rain 
on the Down ” : 

Night, and the down by the sea. 

And the veil of rain on the down ; 

And she came through the mist and the rain to me 
From the safe warm lights of the town. 

The rain shone in her hair, 

And her face gleamed in the rain ; 

And only the night and the rain were there 
As she came to me out of the rain. 

Such is the frail and remote sigh of emotion after which 
Mr. Symons endeavours—not always with such success. 
“ At Dawn ” again exemplifies it: 

She only knew the birth and death 
Of days, when each that died 
Was still.at morn a hope, at night 
A hope unsatisfied. 

The dark trees shivered to behold 
Another day begin ; 

She, being hopeless, did not weep 
As the grey dawn came in.. 

That has a certain quiet perfection of hopelessness which is 
undeniably subtle and touching in technique. On the side 
of visual impressionism we mav quote “ Before the 
Squall ”: 

The wind is rising on the sea, 

The windy white foam-dancers leap ; 

And the sea moans uneasily. 

And turns to sleep, and cannot sleep. 

Ridge after rocky ridge uplifts 
Wild hands, and hammers at the land, 

Scatters in liquid dust and drifts 
To death among the dusty sand. 

On the horizon's nearing line. 

Where the sky rests, a visible wall, 

Grey in the offing, I divine 
The sails that fly before the squall. 

This also is very dainty and finished in its kind. Nor 
should we neglect, that artificial aide of Mr. Symons, which 
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is cleverly shewn in “ Maquillage,” and rallies no small 
portion of his verse : 

The charm of rouge on fragile cheeks, 

Pearl-powder, and, about the eyes, 

The dark and lustrous Eastern dyes ; 

A voice of violets that speaks 

Of perfumed hours of day, and doubtful night 

Of alcoves curtained close against the light. 

Gracile and creamy white and rose, 

Complexioned like the flower of dawn, 

Her fleeting colours are as those 
That, from an April sky withdrawn, 

Fade in a fragrant mist of tears away, 

When weeping noon leads on the altered day. 

Already, however, we can discern something of Mr. 
Symons’s limitations. His emotion is almost entirely the 
emotion of melancholy, the pathos of tears; and that 
pathos confined to a weary sense of the unsatisfactoriness 
of things in general. It is, in fact, the pathos of disillu¬ 
sion. Now, in song it is much easier to weep than to 
rejoice. Scores of modern poets can strike the pathetic 
note; but how many can give us such a hymn of joy as 
Spenser8 Epithalamionl Supreme joy is the most diffi¬ 
cult achievement in literature. Of all forms of pathos 
that which soonest palls on us is the pathos of disillusion¬ 
ment. And Mr. Symons riots in it. Nor is it the dark 
pessimism of Leopardi. It is the disillusionment not so 
much of the disappointed as of the sated man. It is a kind 
of dyspepsia of the feelings, and suggests early outrages 
on the emotional digestion. One recalls Hippias Feverell, 
and the scant sympathy which Mr. Meredith tells us he 
encountered. Perhaps it is some kindred feeling which 
makes us presently become impatient with Mr. Symons’s 
world-weariness. Perhaps, again, one doubts whether it 
be perfectly sincere; how much is merely an echo of 
French disillusionment in general, and Verlaine’s in par¬ 
ticular. It comes on so early. The most resolved sinner 
(and Mr. Symons is careful to tell us he has Sinned “ all 
round ”) should have a fair space of youth in which his sin 
is still “ hot i’ the mouth.” In Mr. Symons's later work 
this note of melancholy weariness becomes overpowering : 

I am weary of living, and I long to rest 

From the sorrowful and immense fatigue of love ; 

I have lived and loved with a seeking, passionate zest, 
And weariness and defeat are the end thereof. 

I have lived in vain, I have loved in vain, I have lost 
In the game of Fate, and silently I retire ; 

I watch the moon rise over the sea, a ghost 
Of burning noontides, pallid with spent desire. 

Mr. Symons, in fact, more and more sighs over the tragedy 
—actual or conventional—of prematurely blase and emo¬ 
tionally bankrupt youth. In the days of youth he has 
said: “ They please me not.” One in the last and pre¬ 
viously unpublished section of these Poems explicitly sums 
up his attitude. It is “ The Sick Heart ” : 

O sick heart, be at rest! 

Is there nothing that I can do 

To quiet your crying in my breast ? 

Will nothing comfort you ? 

I am sick of a malady 
There is but one thing can assuage : 

Cure me of youth, and, see, 

I will be wise in age ! 

If men weary of the moanings of a valetudinarian body, 
they weary still more of the moanings of a valetudinarian 
heart. And all this is a pity, because it mars and limits 


needlessly a gift in itself not wide or varied, but a true 
gift none the less. Too much sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of books, more artificial than is healthful for a Muse, 
this Muse of Mr. Symons is yet sensitive, accomplished, with 
a fine feeling for form, restraint, and the subtler grada¬ 
tions of colour. At ms best he does achieve the art at 
which he aims, and which is not too common among men of 
Anglo-Saxon race. He shows signs, sometimes, of more im¬ 
personal and humanly sympathetic qualities, as in this 
among his later poems, “ The Price ” : 

Pity all faithless women who have loved : none knows 

How much it hurts a woman to do wrong to love. 

The mother who has felt the child within her move, 

Shall she forget her child, and those ecstatic throes ? 

Then pity faithless women who have loved: these have 

Murdered within them something borne out of their pain. 

These mothers of the child whom they have loved and 
slain 

May not so much as lay the child within a grave. 

Such tilings as this suggest that Mr. Symons has possibili¬ 
ties which may carry him beyond the covers of these two 
volumes—perhaps into a healthier, and therefore more fer¬ 
tile, art. For whatever he does he will do as an artist, 
that is certain. Indeed, that he is too specifically and 
circumscribedly the artist is part of the malady of his 
verse. 


The Beginnings of Ibsen. 

Henrik Ibsen: A Critical Biography. By Henrik Jaeger. 

Translated by William Morton Payne. (McClurg. 91.50 

net.) 

This book, which, we believe, has not yet been issued in 
England, was written by Henrik Jaeger, the Norwegian 
critic, for Ibsen’s sixtieth birthday. It was translated by 
Mr. Payne, and first published in Chicago eleven years ago. 
The present is a new edition, with a concluding chapter by 
the translator, the author being now dead. The difference 
between the somewhat timid tone of the translator’s pre¬ 
face to the first edition and the assurance of his preface to 
the second shows plainly the advance of Ibsen’s reputation, 
even during the nineties. Apropos of translations, he says 
in the first preface that Ibsen’s “ two master works—- 
‘ Brand ’ and ‘ Peer Gynt ’—are impossible of adequate 
translation—almost impossible of translation at all.” In 
the second preface he handsomely admits that, in regard 
to “ Brand ” at any rate, Professor C. H. Herford lias 
demonstrated that he was entirely in the wrong. We are 
glad to note this appreciation of the extraordinary merits 
of Professor Herford’s version of “ Brand,” and also Mr. 
Payne’s generous praise of the same writer’s critical study 
of the play. There can be little doubt that Professor Her¬ 
ford is the first of all Ibsen’s critics in England, perhaps 
in Europe. 

The biography is chiefly valuable for its careful account 
of Ibsen’s childhood and artistic beginnings. We know a 
good deal of Ibsen from “ The Feast at Solhang ” onwards, 
but very little of his “ apprenticesliip.” This book sup¬ 
plies the deficiency of our information. The author starts 
out with the somewhat surprising announcement that in 
the veins of Ibsen, who has been characterised as “ pecu- 
liarly Norse,” there runs no Norse blood. The Ibsen stock 
is Danish and nautical, and in the four preceding genera¬ 
tions it had been mixed respectively with German, Scotch, 
German, and German. Jaeger reasonably suggests that 
this ancestry may help to explain the dramatist’s isolation 
and cosmopolitanism, but the notion that Ibsen’s idealism 
. coihes from Scotland seems to us rather far-fetched. Ibsen 
was born at Skien, a lumber .village-port of three thousand 
inhabitants, a spot with absolutely no intellectual life of 
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its own, but formerly famous for an excessive pietism. He 
wrote specially for Jaeger a detailed account of his boyish 
recollections of Skien. Of the church, Ibsen says : 

Even more than by the white angel in the church, my 
thoughts were occupied by the black poodle who lived 
at the top of the tower, where the watchman called out 
the hours of the night. It had glowing red eyes, but was 
not often seen ; in fact, it appeared, as far as I know, 
upon one occasion only. It was a New Year's night, 
and the watchman had just called “ One ” from the 
wdndow in the front of the tower. Just then the black 
poodle came up the tower steps behind him, stood for a 
moment, and glared at him with the tiery eyes—that 
was all, but the watchman at once fell head-foremost out 
of the tower window down into the market-place, where 
he was seen lying dead next morning by all the pious 
folk who went to the early New Year's sendee. Since 
that night no watchman has ever called out “ One ” from 
that window in the tower of Skien church. This incident 
of the watchman and the poodle occurred long before 
my time, and I have since heard of such things having 
happened in various Norwegian churches, in the days of 
old. But the tower window in question has stood promi¬ 
nently in my memory since I was a child, because from it 
I got my first deep and lasting impression. 

Ibsen, unlike so many uncommon men, was an uncom¬ 
mon child. At an early age he was noted for his serious¬ 
ness. He did not play like other children, and when his 
four younger brothers and sisters amused themselves in the 
yard, he would retire to a little room, “ and fasten the door 
with a hasp.” He sat there in all weathers. His sister 
wrote in a letter: “ For us, he was not a comfortable boy 
to get along with, and we used to bother him regularly 
. . . and when he could not stand our siege any longer, 

he would rush out and after us ; but he was not skilful at 
any sort of sport . . . and when he had chased us far 

enough off he went back into his closet.” He spent most 
of his time in reading, at haphazard ; but he also “ painted 
a little.” Out-of-doors, the author of The Master Builder 
would do nothing but build forts and tilings of that sort. 
At the age of sixteen he left Skien for Grimstad, a place 
even smaller and duller, and was apprenticed to the apothe¬ 
cary. 

What had he received from life there at home in his 
native town 1 It had laid a burden upon his mind. It 
had aroused in him a feeling of repugnance for all those 
instruments of coercion that society brings to bear upon 
those who, by their own fault, or by the force of circum¬ 
stances, come into conflict with the general order of 
things. The prison, the madhouse, the pillory, and 
public opinion had impressed themselves as so many 
threats upon his consciousness. The contrast between 
poverty and affluence had been made one of his first 
experiences [through a reverse in his father's fortunes], 

. . . All this had developed that reserve to which he 

had inherited a tendency. 

Ibsen quickly got himself into trouble with the correct¬ 
ness of Grimstad. \Var existed between Germany and 
Denmark, and the miserable apprentice dared to write a 
series of sonnets entitled ” Scandinavians, Awake ! An 
Appeal [on behalf of Denmark] to the Norwegian and 
Swedish Brothers. This was too unusual, too audacious. 
In his own wordg, he found himself " on a war-footing with 
the little community to which I was bound by circum¬ 
stances.” He wrote “ Catilina,” which was refused by the 
theatres and ingloriously printed at the expense of a friend ; 
ho wrote also a number of poems dealing with moonlight 
and kindred effects. A citizencss of Grimstad picturesquely 
relates that he went about like an enigma secured with 
seven seals.” A brief reminiscence of his sister is worth 
mentioning here. Once when they were walking together 


be explained to her that he wished to attain to “ the utmost 
possible clearness of vision and fulness of power.” 

“And when you have attained to it, what then?” she 
asked. 

“ Then I wish to die,” he answered. 

He was too crudely young then to realise that decline is 
just as proper a part of life as growth. 

In 1850 he went up to Christiania to finish reading for 
his examinations and to “ sit.” In the same year he wrote 
his second piny, a one-act piece called “ The Warrior’s 
Tomb.” Of “ Catilina,” which was written in the Shake¬ 
spearean convention, though Ibsen had not read Shake¬ 
speare, thirty copies were sold. The bulk of the remainder 
of the edition was disposed of to a huckster as wrapping- 
paper, and “ for a few days following we lacked none of the 
necessaries of life.” “ Catilina ” was, of course, a play of 
revolt. “ The Warrior's Tomb,” an episode of the Viking 
age, was the same, and a little more realistic than tho 
dramas of Ochlensehlieger, under whose influence it had 
been composed. It was performed at the Christiania 
Theatre three times (quite a success in those days), the 
critics received it favourably, and Ibsen settled down as a 
“ man of letters.” In 185i lie was editing a little paper 
resoundingly styled The Man, which fought both the 
Government and the Opposition, never had a hundred sub¬ 
scribers together, and expired in less than a year. Shortly 
afterwards Bergen built a municipal theatre, and made 
Ibsen its “ theatre-poet,” and in 1852 the authorities had 
the extraordinary common sense to send their poet travel¬ 
ling for three months to study foreign theatres, on the 
understanding that when he returned he should assume the 
stage-managership for a period of five years. Ibsen was 
the kind of man who can learn a great deal in three months. 
He came back, and managed theatres for ten years, produc¬ 
ing about a hundred pieces. Hence, without doubt, his 
prodigious and Unrivalled technique. 

Yet his next play, “ St. John’s Night,” was a failure, and 
probably deserved to be a failure. It was not until “ Free 
Inger of Oestract ” (1857) that the greatest of modem 
theatrical craftsmen began to show his powers. In this 
piece the old convention was dropped, the unities of time 
and place were preserved as strictly as in “ Ghosts,” and 
a psychological vitality was infused into the dry bones of 
history. Within the same year Ibsen counteracted the 
extreme gloominess of “ Free Inger ” with the gaiety and 
brightness of “ The Feast at Solhang,” perhaps the sole 
play of his that can be fairly termed cheerful. “ The Feast 
at Solhang ” was an unequivocal success. Author and 
actors were called before the curtain by a crowded house, 
and afterwards the orchestra went so far as to serenade the 
happy author. Ilisen had “ arrived.” He was summoned 
to a higher post in Christiania, and in 1858 he married. 
We must quote the last three stanzas of a charming little 
poem entitled “ Thanks,” which in later years lie addressed 
to his wife: 

Of her race are the figures 
Marching along 

With banners all waving 
Seen in my song. 

It was she that kindled 
Mv soul to glow ; 

And all that I owe her 
None may know. 

And although she awaited 
No thanks for pay, 

I have sung and printed 
This grateful lay. 

At this point, for reason already given, we will stop. 

As Mr. Payne rightly observes, Jaeger’s biography 
appeals first to a Scandinavian publip. It was, nevefthe- 
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less, quite worthy to be translated, and the translator's 
notes and additions give it all necessary completeness. 
There is a fine portrait of Ibsen by way of frontispiece, but 
the topographical illustrations leave something to be 
desired. 


Professor Gardner’s Testament. 

A Historic View of the New Testament. By Percy 

Gardner, Litt.D. (Adam & Charles Black. 6 s.) 

The New Testament has been much criticised of late, 
not so much by its professed opponents as by those 
whom we had thought to be specially retained to defend 
it, and now Professor Gardner comes forward to suggest a 
“middle way” or view of the New Testament which shall 
not be inconsistent with what ho calls “ modern educated 
thought-.” This view is, according to him, the view of 
historic science, and he further defines science ns meaning 
“ ordered knowledge,’’ although qualified by the proviso 
that the knowledge must be based on observation or 
evidence. But, lest the reader should be daunted with 
this parade of learning, we hasten to say that Prof. 
Gardner’s method consists entirely in accepting some part 
of the narrative of the New Testament as true and reject¬ 
ing the rest. ' He nowhere, so far as wo can see, gives us 
any reason for this acceptance or rejection; but as he 
repeatedly mentions the names of German scholars, par¬ 
ticularly those of the Ritsehlian school, with much com¬ 
mendation, we can only 8 up)x>se that he considers the 
arguments of German criticism conclusive as to which 
parts of the Bible we should believe and which not. 

Thus supported, Prof. Gardner's system seems to work 
out as follows: He rejects the Virgin-birth, and points 
out, with much cogency, that the belief that the Founder 
of Christianity was the son of Joseph, and only received 
the Divine nature at His baptism, was not only the rival, 
but the older theory in the Primitive Church. He thinks 
the Flight into Egypt and the Massacre of the Innocents 
did not occur, but form part of the legends which after¬ 
wards grew up round the history of Jesus as round the 
histories of Buddha and Mahomet. Most of the miracles 
he considers, for the same reason, incredible, but those 
of healing he treats as authentic, Borne of them being 
explained by the theory that Jesus was a faith-healer, 
while others he gets over by the suggestion that nervous 
diseases may not, after all, have a “ merely physical 
origin.” On the Resurrection he shrinks from any pro¬ 
nouncement, saying that “ the wisest plan by far is to 
regard the spiritual presence of Christ in His Church as 
the essential fact,and the tales of the corporeal Resurrection 
as results of the spiritual experience of Christians.” With 
regard to the sayings of Jesus, he thinks that they are more 
correctly reported than His acts, because “the teaching 
which fell from His lips was generally of such a character 
that it could not be easily imitated or altered beyond a 
certain point ” : but he will not say that Jesus ever thought 
Himself divine, and admits that “occasionally in our day 
well-educated people have slightly to transpose some of 
His sayings.” As to the authorship of most of the New 
Testament books he speaks out plainly. Mark he considers 
the oldest narrative, and probably inspired by Peter. 
Matthew and Luke represent the Judaising party in the 
Church, and the Gospel of John is probably by John the 
Elder, and was written at Ephesus, although it may con¬ 
tain some fragments of tradition collected from John the 
son of Zebedee. The Apocalypse he treats as almost en¬ 
tirely non-Christian, and, at the most, “ covered only with 
a thin veneer of Christianity.” The Pauline Epistles to 
the Romans. Corinthians, and Galatians he considers sub- 
: stantially genuine, and those toTfriiothy and Titus as “ con¬ 


taining passages which are from Paul’s hand, though 
worked up with matter of a later date.” 

Mr. Gardner is un peu universiiaire —a qualification in¬ 
adequately translated by “donnish”—and, until he gets 
warmed up by his subject, proses abominably. As we 
have said, he gives us little hint of the facts on which he 
founds his theory, and must, therefore, excuse us from dis¬ 
cussing his conclusions. The book was originally delivered 
in the form of lectures to the Passmore Edwards Settle¬ 
ment in London under the foundation known as the 
“ Jowett Lectures,” and may be taken as typical of the 
belief in Christianity of a particular type of modern 
“ educated man.” Yet it omits to deal with the greatest 
problem on the subject. We do not mean by this the 
existence of evil, somewhat airily dismissed here as unim¬ 
portant “ to practical ethics and w'orking religion.” But, 
if the New Testament has for some eighteen centuries been 
held to mean something so different from what Prof. 
Gardner and a few' educated men—the phrase is repeated 
in this book with such irritating frequency as to make one 
doubt whether Prof. Gardner thinks uneducated men have 
souls at nil—now' say that it means, would it not have 
been better for it never to have been written? 

_ \ 

Silly Autobiography. 

From Statje. to Cross. By F. C. Vernon-Harcourt. (Par¬ 
tridge. 2s. 6d.) 

From a literary point of view this work is impossible of 
criticism. Tracts have their use in the world, perhaps, 
and the awful example gibbetted and decked out with texts 
may help to frighten the wicked into the paths of good¬ 
ness. And Mr. Vernon-Harcourt’s work is in the nature of 
a tract. But the binder bound it, if we may parody 
Portia, and therefore let it pass for a book, and be judged 
by the canons of good taste, since as literature it may 
not l>e regarded. When we hear—at about eight-thirty on 
Sunday evenings—the street-corner amateur preacher 
bellowing of his horrible past and accusing himBelf with 
the fierce joy of a Central Criminal Court Advocate of the 
most outrageous conduct, contrasting his former degrada¬ 
tion with his present elevation to an intimacy with the 
counsels of the Most High, w'e think him lacking in taste. 
It is just the lack of taste that impels the self-made man 
to swell his waistcoat over the edge of a duke’s dinner- 
table and slam upon the cloth the half-crown with which 
lie entered London. There is nothing more interesting 
than a frank autobiography—it w-ould fascinate you if it- 
were written, as it cannot lie written, by an uninteresting 
man. Rousseau's Confessions , though you despise him 
all the time, fascinate ; for they ring like the true admis¬ 
sions of a false man. Mr. Vernon-Harcourt bears a famous 
name ; by his own account he has travelled and fought 
all over the world, has studied the sceptical philosophies 
of the ages, has been prominent as an actor (he publishes 
his own photograph in costume as an awful example) and 
has earned the gratitude of politicians. Yet his auto¬ 
biography is that of the illiterate street-corner preacher 
who is as conceited about his past vices as about his present 
virtues. He sniggers over his unregenerate fisticuffs with 
"Bloater” on board the Circassia: 

“Blester” was not a genera! favourite, and the whole 
affair had occurred so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that 
scarcely anyone knew that a ring had been hastily formed 
—till it was formed, and that, the youngest hand on board 
was operating in a delightfully scientific manner on the 
flabby features of the senior ordinary seaman. 

That is very well. “ Bloater ” deserved his basiling. But 
why, after describing full-blooded exploits, drop in such 
•comments as- “ Oh, those swiftly passing but utterly mis- 
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■spent years” ? Of the theatre Mr. Yernon-Harcourt (having 
prefaced his book with himself as the hero of his own 
wicked play) writes: 

The theatre, under the most favourable of conditions, 
is an institution established and maintained for the 
amusement of the world. It is a place where God is not, 
and where He cannot be, glorified. 

One might write the same of the Punch office or the office 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. This is not the place 
to speak of Mr. Yernon-Harcourt's " conversion ’’—of which 
he writes unabashed—or to note that his Christianity is 
as unreasoning as his scepticism. The praying for a piano, 
the arrivul of a piano (with an extra sovereign for expert 
selection, and a lady with two daughters to ask terms for 
teaching)—these tilings are the stand-by of the tract, and 
we can see the wheels go round. But 

Several Christian friends dropped in, and the rest of 
the evening was passed in singing and praising that loving 
Father who “ doeth all things well.” My wife got quite 
a number of pupils after that, and she was blessed to 
the saving of several souls among them. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to indicate our belief 
that this is one of the unnecessary, misplaced books. If 
it must bo published at all, it should lie in the form of a 
tract. But this may be the mistake of the binder. 


A New Theory. 

Intuitive Suggestion : A Xnr Theory of the Evolution of 

Mind. By J. W. Thomas. (Longmans. 3s. fid. net.) 

It is a favourite retort in the mouth of those charged with 
teaching materialism that their opponents take too low a 
view of matter, and regard it as something dead. Mr. 
Thomas has taken the authors of such a retort at their 
word, and writes as if he saw even*where throughout in¬ 
organic nature the counterparts of forces commonly asso¬ 
ciated with the ideas of life and mind. 

The facts that Mr. Thomas marshals have already been 
ap]>ealed to by Schopenhauer and Yon Hartmann to bear 
witness to a different theory. Schopenhauer suggested 
that the original Will appeared as gravity in matter 
and desire in conscious being. Mr. Thomas is less con¬ 
cerned to establish one principle behind all phenomena, 
but he speaks as if there were a: mysterious affinity between 
mental and cosmic processes. There is nothing in the 
Timaeus more fanciful than the suggestion that the First 
Cause suggested to a planet to go in a certain orbit, and 
that the constant rejH'tition of this one movement is done 
in virtue of a certain memory. Let us, then, leave these 
floating speculations ns to the inwardness of natural laws, 
uncertain as we are how far they are meant to be taken 
seriously, and confine ourselves to the mental faculties, 
which nre affirmed to manifest themselves in living crea¬ 
tures without passing through the sense organs. Mr. 
Thomas Itegins with the minute beings that have no 

nervous system, and reminds us that even tliev show every 
• * , , » * 
sign of purposive action. 

Ascending tho scale of creation he finds that though 
creatures acquire knowledge in a new way, through the 
senses, as their nervous systems become more developed, 
they do not altogether lose their primitive intuitive know¬ 
ledge. Thus, the social organisation of the ant, the geo¬ 
metrical knowledge of the bee do not rest on sense experi¬ 
ence preserved in a memory that works through nerves. 
In. like manner the ' homing’' instincts of birds and dogs, 
the " awareness ” cf distant presences possessed by many 
an animal, aro forms of " immediate ” knowledge. We 
think, by-the-way, that Mr. Thomas has a right to his 
distinction between ‘ intuition” and ‘'instinct,” as the 
former is a rvay of knowledge, the latter of action—directed 
towards an end of which the agent is unconscious—as it 
has been defined. Even among men, the knowledge that 


comes through sense experience, that moves painfully from 
step to step, rests side by side with knowledge of another 
order. 

There is about the work of the genius something of the 
certainty, immediacy, simplicity that distinguishes the 
divine. The memory of a Pascal, the mathematical faculty 
of a Gauss have something in common with the power by 
which the bee builds its cell and the spider spins its web. 
The well-attested gift of second sight, the new wonders of 
telepathy are alike pressed into our author’s service; but 
by this time the reader will have suspected that iVlr- 
Thomas has a thesis to maintain. He has, and it is an 
old one—none other than a rival theory to current material¬ 
ism. His results are those of speculative thought, his 
materials those of scientific research; his work is slight 
and often fanciful, but we are sure that his hints will not 
fall to the ground, and that his facts can only be dis¬ 
regarded by those who are too indolent to reshape their 
little fragment of truth. 


The Smiling Muse. 

An Anthology of Humorous TVr.sc. By Theodore 

Andrea Cook. (Yirtue. 2s. net.) 

In reviewing Mr. Anthony C. Deane’s Little Pooh of Light 
Verse a week or so ago, we found fault with it on account 
of the indecision of its editor. Sometimes it was light 
verse, sometimes it was humorous verse. Mr. Cook h&s 
made up his mind to more purpose, and has given us a 
collection almost wholly of purely humorous verse which, 
although even' one will miss some favourite (as they 
always must in every anthology), is really representative, 
and good, and, in the aggregate, satisfying. There are certain 
inclusions to which we demur critically, apart from per¬ 
sonal predilections; but altogether we have found the book 
an excellent companion. 

Such journalistic numbers as Mr. Pigott’s and Mr. 
Seaman’s ridicule of the German Emperor, for example, 
are out of place. Mr. Seaman’s dexterity in this particular 
poem has always seemed to us something nigh the 
miraculous ; but the cumulative effect of the verses is not 
humorous. The thing is too critical, too caustic, too self- 
complacent. As a matter of fact, Mr. Seaman does not 
shine in a humorous anthology. His gifts are otherwise. 
We should describe him as a serious satirist relieved by 
wit, rather than as a humorist. Mr. Pigott’s verses are 
not good enough, apart from their journalistic character. 

We doubt if there is enough humour in several other of 
Mr. Cook's selections, in “ The Story of Prince Agib,” for 
example, and in the ode “ To the Terrestrial Globe ” 
(to which Mr. Deane is also devoted) by Mr. Gilbert; in 
Stevenson’s “ Not I ” ; in Clark Maxwell’s “ Rigid Body 
Sings ” ; in Mr. Graves’ “ Father O' Flynn ” (which is some- 
thing better than humorous); in Cunningham’s “ There 
Dwelt a Man,” and certain other of the Scotch pieces’; 
in Peacock's “ War-Song of Dinas Yawr,” (which again is 
better than humour); in “ The Hundred Best Books,” by 
Mr. Pigott, which is merely rhyme. Mr. Cook, we think, 
ought to have answered the question “ Is this really 
humorous ?” more searcliinglv than we consider he can 
always have done. 

Brit he has given us so much that is agreeable that we 
do not really grumble at all. Particularly we are pleased 
to find again the late A. C. Hilton's “ Vulture and the 
Husbandman," and Mr. Barry Pain's “Poets at Tea,” 
although we miss the author’s explanatory gloss. We are 
a little surprised, since Mr. Cook is so fond of political 
verse, that he has disregarded Mr. C. L. Graves’ Hauardm 
Horace. 

The book’s format is rather too pretty for our taste: 
it suggests too little the permanent friend, but that is one 
•of the penalties of belonging to a dainty series. 
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Other New Books. 

The Epistles of Erasmus. English Translations by Francis 
Morgan Nichols. (Longmans. IBs. net.) 

Thb correspondence of Desiderius Erasmus is one of 
the most important of authorities for The history of the 
Benaissance and of the Reformation, but it still needs its 
critical editor. Mr. Nichols has done his best to facili¬ 
tate his task by reducing to chronological order the seven 
hundred known epistles which appear to have been written 
between the dates of 1489, or thereabouts, and 1517. Of 
these he says: 

As they are published in the various collections, some 
of the epistles are fully, some partially, dated, others 
not dated at all. Those belonging to the first thirty 
years of Erasmus’s life are generally without dates, and 
with respect to these the utmost that can be done is to 
conjecture from their contents and from a comparison of 
one letter with another, their approximate period, pro¬ 
bable order, and the place where they appear to have 
been written. 

To this task Mr. Nichols has applied himself with great 
industry and minuteness, and very successful results. His 
work will be of great value to historians, and it is much to 
be hoped that he will be able to continue it over the 
remaining years of Erasmus’s life, up to his death in 1536. 
He has appended, for the benefit of English students, trans¬ 
lations in whole or part of most of the letters. These, how¬ 
ever, only go for? the present to 1509, although the chrono¬ 
logical register is carried as far as 1517. They cover the 
periods of Erasmus’s two early visits to England in 1499 
and 1505, and we append, as a sample of Mr. Nichols’s style 
of translation, the famous description of the English kisses. 
It occurs in a letter to one Faustus Andrelinus, Laureate 
Poet. 

*• Did you but know the blessings of Britain you would 
clap wings to your feet and run hither ; and if the gout 
stopped you, would wish yourself a Dsedalus. To take 
one attraction out of many, there are nymphs here with 
divine features, so gentle and kind that you may well 
prefer them to your Camenae. Besides, there is a 
fashion which cannot be commended enough. Where- 
ever you go you are received on all hands with kisses ; 
when you take leave, you are dismissed with niascs. If 
, you go back, your salutes are returned to you. When 
a visit is paid, the first act of hospitality is a kiss, and 
when guests depart, the same entertainment is repeated ; 
whenever a meeting takes place there is kissing in 
abundance ; in fact, whatever w r ay you turn you are 
never without it. Oh, Faustus, if you had once tasted 
how sweet and fragrant those kisses are, you would 
indeed wish to be a traveller, not for ten years, like 
Solon, but for your whole life, in England.” 

Mr. Nichols deserves all credit for an unassuming, but 
laborious and useful, bit of scholarship. 


Hull Caine: The Man and the Novelist. By C. Fred 

Kenyon. (Greening. 3s. Gd.) 

Mk. Kf.ntox desires it to be known that Mr. Hall Caine has 
not “revised” this biography, as the rauseurs of Fleet 
Street have had it, except in the matter of statements con¬ 
cerning the novelist's friends. Mr. Hall Caine cannot, 
therefore, be held responsible for any errors in the work. 
We regret to say that we have found several. On page 121 
Mr. Kenyon says that every literary celebrity in London 
was at the Princess’s Theatre on May 14, 1888. We can 
assure him that this was not the case. Several literary 
celebrities of no small importance contrived to keep away 
from Oxford Street on that historic evening. A page or 
two afterwards Mr, Kenyon falls into a vein pf exactitude, 


as where he remarks that • as “ contributions to dramatic 
literature ” Mr. Hall Caine’s plays “ cannot be seriously 
considered.” Unhappily, in the very next sentenoe he 
again wanders on to ground which is at least debatable, 
for he adds: “ Mr. Caine himself would, I feel sure, be the 
first to agree with me in all this.” Again, Mr. Kenyon 
says : “ It is certain that no novelist—of this or past genera¬ 
tions—has so profoundly stirred the masses of England 
and America as Hall Caine has done.” Now, is it certain ? 
Is it quite certain that The Sorrows of Satan and The 
Master Christian have not as profoundly stirred the masses 
as The Christian and The Eternal City1 And Mr. Ken¬ 
yon forgets Mrs. Henry Wood. Also he under-estimates 
the profoundly-stirring qualities once possessed by Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. Further, Mr. Kenyon is, no doubt uncon¬ 
sciously, something of a plagiarist. He says : “ The last 
great novel of Hall Caine’s is not a picture of Life; it is 
Life.” Precisely this phrase was long since used by a 
famous critic of Tolstoy’s War and Peace. And, anyhow, 
it is demonstrably untrue, both of The Eternal City and 
War and Peace. Mr. Kenyon, together with a detailed 
appreciation of the novelist's work, gives sundry specimens 
of his verse, and some personal details of the man, as 
that he rises at. five a.m., “ gives up the best of his life to 
his art,” does not work so well when digesting food, and 
prepares for each novel “as a student prepares for a diffi¬ 
cult examination.” He also labours like Emile Zola, and 
the keynote of his character is sincerity. The portrait of 
Mr. Caine which serves for frontispiece gives one the im¬ 
pression that he was snapped in the act of unsuccessfully 
trying to make up his mind as to what would be the effect 
of this monograph. 


The West Indies and the Empire. By H. De R. Walker. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“ Govern yourselves ; if you make mistakes it will be your 
own fault,” is what England has been accustomed to say to 
her self-governing Colonies; but we have no right to say 
that to the West Indies, where we are face to face with a 
negro problem of our own. The English Parliamentary 
elector has no responsibility for the progress of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, but the same cannot be said 
of the West Indies. There we have the descendants of the 
negroes w r ho were carried to the islands against their will, 
under a system legalised by the British Government, and 
also 200,000 or more East Indians, British subjects even 
before their transportation, whom we have encouraged to 
migrate, and for whose just- treatment during indenture 
Imperial officers are held to account. The sugar industry 
in the West Indies had a long period of high prices and 
great prosperity, but even before the emancipation of the 
slaves complaints were rife that a progressive diminution 
in the price of sugar was gradually undermining the posi¬ 
tion of the planters. The Emancipation Act was followed 
by a scarcity of labour; then the Imperial Government 
abandoned the differential duty against slave-grown sugar, 
and thus increased the competition encountered by the 
planters in England. Finally, when several European 
countries gave bounties upon the output and exportation of 
sugar grown from the beet, the planters found themselves 
confronted in the English market, on which they bad 
naturally depended, with a form of competition by which 
they were unfairly handicapped. If they are making some 
headway, foreign nations can, as in 1896, increase the 
bounties and nullify all their efforts. The only compensa¬ 
tion which we have given the unfortunate Colonists is a 
scries of Royal’ Commissions, and wo have consistently 
placed the consumer in the United Kingdom before the in¬ 
terests of the West Indies. Mr. Walker holds that we 
should impose upon Continental sugar - a duty exactly equal 
in amount to the bounty paid upon its exportation, which 
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duty would, of course, be limited in its duration to the 
time that the bounty continued to be paid. Otherwise a 
measure of mere justice to our Colonies would be trans¬ 
formed into a differential duty in their favour. We have 
our own negro problem on a small scale in the West Indies, 
and we have shut our eyes to it, with disastrous results to 
the islands. It is the object of Mr. Walker’s book to ex¬ 
plain how we may act with justice and common-sense, even 
at this eleventh hour. 


Modern Billiards. By John Roberts and Others. (Pear¬ 
son. 6s.) 

A stokt used to be current to the effect that a Cambridge 
Don, who was quite a respectable hand at billiards, once 
met a professional player—some versions say John Roberts 
himself—at a country inn, and challenged him to a game. 
The stranger beat the Don every time, giving him 99 up, 
whereupon the Don, laying down his cue, remarked, “ To 
piny billiards as I play is a gentlemanly recreation; to'play 
billiards, Sir, as you play, is evidence of a mis-spent life.’’ 
This volume, which is the handiwork of John Roberts and 
other skilful players, is, as Mr. F. M. Hotine, its editor, 
justly claims, absolutely unique. It appeals to the eye, 
which it is so necessary to train at billiards, by the wealth 
of its diagrams and illustrations of every possible stroke. 
Even the positions which should be avoided are figured, 
and there is subtle irony in the implied suggestion that the 
average amateur can possibly prevent the balls from assum¬ 
ing any position On the table that they will. Actual breaks 
by John Roberts, W. Spiller, W. Mitchell, Charles Dawson, 
and others are given, every stroke being illustrated by a 
diagram which shows the positions of the balls, and fur¬ 
nished with instructions how the stroke should properly be 
played. With this book the student is fully equipped 
either to take up billiards as a gentlemanly recreation, or 
to indulge in a mis-spent life over the table. He has only 
to take his choice. 


To their “ Edinburgh ” edition of the Waverley Novels 
Messrs. Jack add Ivanhoe, in two volumes. The frontis¬ 
pieces are photogravures of Chantrey’s bust of Sir Walter, 
and the same sculptor’s drawing, made April 19, 1820. 

Books about Scottish cathedrals, castles, and abbeys 
tend to multiply. One of the best that we have seen is 
Mr. M. E. Leicester Addis's Scottish Cathedrals and 
Abbeys: Their History and Associations, issued by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. Mr. Addis is happy in his chapter-heading 
quotations, as in this for Old Aberdeen : 

I pray you let us satisfy our eyes 

With the memorials and the things of fame 

That do renown this city. 

The book is well illustrated by photography, and is a tho- > 
roughly interesting survey of its subject. 

We have received the following new editions: In the 
handy “New Century Library” (Nelson. Is. each), The 
Fair Maid of Perth and Anne of Geierstein. In Mr. Dent’s 
“ Temple Classics for Young People,” Perrault's Tales of 
Past Times (Is. 6d.h a pretty book, with illustrations 
by Mr. Charles Robinson. Messrs. Greening have issued a 
second edition of Mr. Charles Downing’s (Clelia) God in 
Shakespeare, a work which has been variously described as 
“ sound criticism.” Ac., and “ clotted nonsense,” Ac. This 
edition contains “ a correspondence between the author and 
the late M. Renan on the subject of the personality of 
Shakespeare ”; but M. Renan’s share in it seems to be 
limited to a note of foyr lines, written by his secretary. 


Fiction. 

The Velvet Glove. By Henry Seton Merriman. (Smith, 

Elder. 6s.) 

Mn. Merriman, as he has shown, us before, knows how to 
conduct a story with decision and force, and in The Velvet 
Glove these qualities have not failed him. The scene is 
modern Spain, the actors are Spaniards, and the whole 
atmosphere is Spanish. From the murder in the first 
chapter to the pretty love matter in the last, the interest 
is artistically and naturally sustained, and we have no 
quarrel of any kind with the story. Nor have we, per¬ 
haps, anything amounting to a quarrel with the characters, 
although they by no means wholly satisfy us. The Jesuit 
and Carlist, Evasio Mon, he of the velvet glove, is never 
quite alive to our fancy; neither are the Sarrions, father 
and son. Of these latter we are continually being told by 
Mr. Merriman that they were quiet, strong men, the 
younger being wholly a man of action. This assurance is 
thrust upon us so continually that, we begin to feel that, 
the author suspects his power to prove his assertion. And 
to some extent he does fail to prove it, for though Marcos 
de Sarrion iN always brilliantly successful against the 
arch-plotter, Evasio Mon, his success hardly moves us as 
human achievement. Marcos, in short, is too immaculate 
and remote. Juanita, on the other hand—a girl in her 
teens, who is the object of all the plotting—is always 
charmingly natural; she, unquestionably, is the success of 
the book. 

As to the manner of The Velvet Glove, we confess that it 
often annoys us. The narrative is bespattered with sen¬ 
tentiousness—a sententiousness which frequently takes the 
form of obvious and dull epigram. The reader feels that 
Mr. Merriman would like to preach at him, and rather 
resents the indirect method employed ; not that the preach¬ 
ing is of a kind to touch the consciences of any but tho 
most inexperienced of readers. 


The Fall of Lord Paddockslea. By Lionel Langton. 

(Heinemann.) ; j 

Politicians, it has to be confessed, are rather dull per¬ 
sons as a rule, convincingly proved by its exceptions; 
and wise diners-out in a London season, who find wit the 
best sauce, hunger failing, do well to stay at home on 
Wednesdays. If this book was written to show how dull 
a successful statesman can be in social life, we might con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Langton on his success. But his own writing 
is all of a piece, and we begin by suspecting and end by 
knowing that he finds his characters quite amusing. Ta 
call Lord Rosebery by the name of Lord Paddockslea, or 
Sir William Harcourt by the name of D’Altamont, or Mr. 
Labouchere by the name of Lewison, is not in itself enough 
to make merriment. Yet there is not much more to these 
names. “ It’s only the Tory party that can make a gentle¬ 
man ” is a specimen epigram ; but we hardly meet with a 
specimen Tory gentleman in these pages. This is how 
the “ thinly-disguised ” Lord Rosebery is made to speak 
of his retirement: “ I have tried for twelve months to lead 
the ragged crew of Home Rulers, Welsh Disestublishers, 
and teetotal fanatics. I have submitted to the dictation 
of little Smirk ; I was even prepared to put down my stable 
and make a public renunciation of the Turf at a Noncon¬ 
formist tabernacle. I have made County Councillors my 
boon companions,” and so on, down to an allusion to 
Lewison as “ that venomous little Caliban, only vicious 
because he did not get his bone.” After much search we 
have discovered another of the book’s bright things: “ The 
Jews, like the poor, are always with us.” 
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Spindle and Plough. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Heine- 
mann.) 

The discriminating novel-reader will always welcome a new 
book by the author of Folly Corner. There will be stuff in 
it. And there will be writing, vigorous and individual, if 
at times a little flamboyant. These qualities are not 
lacking in Spindle and Plough. Yet we do not find Mrs. 
Dudeney quite at her best. There is a garden—and she 
understands gardens; but the garden of Spindle and 
Plough has not quite that touch of magical personality 
which characterised the garden of The Third Floor. Of 
the human dramatis persona\ Shalisha Pilgrim, the 
heroine, is distinctly good. The story tells how this red- 
haired daughter of Artemis went forth to labour in the 
garden of Bramble Tye, and how love met and vanquished 
her there. But we do not, frankly, think any of the minor 
people quite up to Mrs. Dudeney's mark. One of Shalisha's 
lovers is uninteresting, the other unconvincing. We cannot 
be sure that Felix Rut was really sound, and that a second 
prosperity would not bring out the bad streak in him once 
more. As for Shalisha's dressy and painted mother and 
her vulgarism of a second husband, they are a little crudely 
out of the picture. They belong properly to farce. But 
certainly they provide a foil to Shalisha and her clean 
garden. 


Sons of the Sword: A Romance of the Peninsular War. 

By Margaret L. Woods. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

Mrs. Woods is a writer who obviously works with great 
care. That care is even more apparent, in Sons of the 
Sword than in any previous work of hers which we can 
recall; it is, indeed, so apparent that we are chilled by it. 
Here is detail piled upon detail, fact neatly laid upon fact, 
but to what end 1 Certainly the purposes of true romance 
are not served by such accumulations of the unessential. It 
almost looks as though Mrs. Woods had made a study of 
the Peninsular War for purposes other than those of fic¬ 
tion, and had been struck by the dramatic possibilities of 
Napoleon’s chase of Sir John Moore. Those possibilities 
she uses with considerable effect, and we have vivid scenes 
in both armies, between which Angela Dillon was tossed 
about in a manner too apparently designed for convenience. 
The story itself is slight, and barely serves to hold the book 
together : nor can we quito bring ourselves to believe in 
the reformation of Colonel Hector Vidal, tnough his end is 
all that, could be desired. Sir John Moore is admirably 
sketched; in handling his character Mrs. Woods is dealing 
with sympathetic material. The study of Napoleon is much 
fuller, but less successful; here and there only does Mrs. 
Woods manage to suggest the terrific force and masterful¬ 
ness of the man. She has chosen rather to present his 
weaker side, and particularly his less honourable relations 
with women. Those relations, though doubtless unscrupu¬ 
lous enough, hardly make enlivening material for fiction, 
and there is one scene of which we question the good taste. 
The book, however, is worth reading, if only for its careful 
and polished manner and a few detached scenes. But as 
romance we cannot count, it a success. 


Lepidus the Centurion. By Edwin Lester Arnold. 

(Cassell. 6s.) 

We are not quite sure whether Mr. Arnold means to make 
our flesh creep, or merely to make us laugh over this story, 
which deals with the doctrine of reincarnation. There arc 
people who believe that they have lived before on earth, 
and are fated to livo again. Now, “ Louis Allanby, 
Squire and J.P., young, health}-, in full possession of all 
those faculties,” &c., finds a forgotten cavern on his 
estate, and in that cavern is a thing —italics and all. That 
thing is really Lepidus, a Roman centurion, who has been 


there for about sixteen hundred years, and is wakened 
into life by tho “ Squire and J.P.,” because he is really 
the previous incarnation of this Squire and J.P. Here 
we have a situation which might develop either horror or 
laughter. But either effect implies skill in the narrator, 
for belief—temporary belief—must be compelled. Mr. 
Arnold fails ail round. Italicised things have ceased to 
inspire horror, and the scene in the cavern when the cen¬ 
turion awakes would not turn a baby pale. When Lepidus 
mingles with a country-house party, however, there is 
material for farce. But here again Mr. Arnold misses his 
chances. The situation of a Roman centurion projected 
into an English country house might, move laughter if 
only the writer had the skill to conceal the impossibilities. 
But Lepidus would have had difficulties with his dress- 
clothes : he would have had troubles with the language, 
and could scarcely have called Allanby “ Britisher.” Yet 
within a few hours of his reincarnation he can pun villain¬ 
ously in English: 

I sat, as Lepidus said afterwards, “ like Narcissus 
absorbed in his own reflections ”—not so bad a pun, 
considering the Roman’s recent knowledge of our 
vernacular. 

Mr. Arnold obviously has neither the knowledge nor the 
imagination to link the ages through the unseen world. 
He calls Lepidus “ the great centurion.” You might as 
well talk of a “ great, major.” And we should like to know 
more of the Roman “ game, something like billiards,” which 
enabled Lepidus to play Allanby a hundred up. 


Notes on Novels. 

[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. 1 

Luke Delmege. Bt the Rev. P. A. Shebhax. 

This novel was born in the pages of the American Eccle¬ 
siastical Review. It is immensely long, and we should 
say that it will provide a good square meal for those who 
like religion in fiction. We shall do no harm by quoting 
the last sentences, about Luke’s Latin epitaph: “ It is 
Father Martin’s composition. I should have liked to add 
another word, but I couldn’t find the Latin for it; and, in 
any case, Father Martin wouldn't allow it : for he would 
never admit that Luke was perplexed about anything. Poor 
Luke! It’s all the same now! He has long since found- in 
the vast mirrors of the Infinite the solution ol the Great 
Enigma.” (Longmans. 6s.) 

The Mission of Margaret. Bt Adeline Sergeant. 

“ To be a happy wife and mother—was not this, after all, 
the worthiest mission of Margaret 1 ” Seeing this at the 
end of the first chapter, we concluded that the novel of 
normal married life had come at last. But no ; we were at 
the end of a short story unannounced by the title-page, 
with eight others to follow. (John Long. 6s.) 

The Cutting of the Weir. Bt Frederick LANcnniDGB. 

Irish, and interesting. Land-hunger and heart-hunger, 
a drowning fatality, and some phrases as good as this': 
“ The true dark continent will always be the human heart.” 
(Digby, Long. 6s.) 

Under the Sword. Bt the Countess db Sui.mai.la. 

" ‘ And I have done something for you, Maggie,’ said 
Bertha. ‘ It came to me in my sleep—words and music—a 
dream-song. I remembered it this morning, and wrote it 
out for you. Come and listen to it. I will sing it to you.’ 
Margaret listened to the dream-song, and the pathetic 
beauty of it filled her soul with sweet sadness and dimmed 
her eyes with tears.” (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

A Bid for Empire. Bt Major Arthur Griffiths. 

A story of love and adventure in modem Egypt, by the 
popular author cf The Rome Express. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 
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The Over-Praise of Reading. 

To be outdone in praise is to be silenced. A man will be 
dumb before a picture, a poem, or the memory of a dead 
friend, if the just and generous praise which he wishes to 
utter is forestalled by a tintimnr of rash eulogy. 
His modest word must now be uttered elsewhere, and mean¬ 
while he is deprived of it. This feeling lias beset us in read¬ 
ing a little volume of essays called The World Beautiful in 
Books (Gay & Bird), written by Miss Lilian Whiting. 
Miss Whiting says such fine things about reading that we 
—who have always been happy among our books—are not 
only silenced, but are tempted to play the devil’s advocate 
and'argue that reading is no such sacrament as she makes 
it out to be. Perhaps our contrariness is roused as much by 
the direction as by the degree of Miss Whiting’s praise of 
reading. She belongs, if we mistake not, to that sect of 
Boston writers which is laudably concerned with the 
spiritual man, with character-building, with psychic states, 
auto-suggestion, telepathy, and as much of Buddha as will 
squeeze through the door of a church on the one hand and 
the door of a lecture-room on the other. There is a beau¬ 
tiful indeterminateness about the cult that charms us; it 
never asserts the hearthrug. It borrows its terms smilingly 
from the Right and Left of current thought, and talks 
in one breath, as Miss Whiting does, of the 
transubstantiation of energy and of the liberation 
of energy—blending the terms of the altar and the labora¬ 
tory. Such being their humours, these Boston “ Souls,” 
as we may call them, are none the less very sound and 
enlightened people who look for an expansion of man’s 
psychic nature and, in the meanwhile, are set on whatso¬ 
ever things are true and lovely and of good report. Miss 
Whiting’s earlier book of essays. The World Beautiful, 
we remember, expressed these ideals with considerable 
charm. But her World Beautiful in Books, though all 
right at the core, moves us to some irreverent mirth. These 
psychicultural Bostoninns should be slow to use their 
very airy theories as a test or ingredient in criticism. 
Frankly, we cannot keep pace with Miss Whiting's sump¬ 
tuous chatter about literature considered as " The Rose of 
Morning,” the “ Chariot of the Soul,” and wluit not. Her 
talk about potency and inflorescence and transubstantia¬ 
tion of energy, and her assertion that Mr. Ralph Meeker 
“ is one of the writers whose pen is dipped in poetic fire 
and whose symphonic beauty of phrasing is music and 
magic,” leave us limp. Her mere thanks to publishers 
—in respect of her quotations—are conveyed in these 
terms: “ To the writer whose work has been enriched by 
selection and quotation from ‘the best that is known and 
thought in the world,’ it is a special pleasure to return 
the grateful acknowledgments due to the publishers of the 
choice literature over whose Elysian fields he has ranged. 
‘The noble and profound application of ideas to life is 
the most essential part of poetic greatness,’ says Matthew 
Arnold: and he who constantly refreshes and renews his 
spiritual energy from the great poets realises the deep 
significance of these words. To Mr. John Lane. . . .” 

Now, the carnal, rude, but we fear inevitable comment on 
such stuff is—“ Stow it! ” 


It is characteristic of Miss Whiting that she begins her 
first chapter with a flight of irresponsible drawing-room 
dogma. “ Literature and life are so absolutely interpene¬ 
trated that they can only be regarded in the light of a 
series of cause and effect, each reacting upon the other 
in determining influence. By the magic of some spiritual 
alchemy, reading is transmuted into the qualities that 
build up character, and these qualities, in turn, determine 
the further choice of books, so that selection and result 
perpetuate themselves, forming an unceasing contribution 
to social influence.” This posing of literature as something 
not less original, powerful, and significant than life is 
rather like putting a man and liis umbrella on the same 
level of being, with the advantage, of course, of inter¬ 
changeable skeletons. Literature is but a circumstance 
of life. At the most it is the human diary, and, like other 
diaries, it may be said to be badly kept and seldom con¬ 
sulted, if we take all sorts and conditions of men into 
view. Vast numbers of healthy-minded men and women, 
who are not fools or blind, do not read at all in Miss 
Whiting's sense—no, not from year’s end to year’s end. 
Yet the uncorrected impression left by Miss Whiting’s 
book is that reading is as necessary to spiritual life as air 
to physical life—reading, moreover, not of one or two 
books, but of many; not of Homer, Dante, and Shake¬ 
speare only, but of such masters of the elusive, the im¬ 
passioned, the subtle, the subtly suggestive, the witching, 
the intense, and the magical, as Lilia Cabot Perry, Richard 
Henry and Elizabeth Stoddard (“ the married poets ”), 
William Wetmore Story, Rose Terry Cooke, and Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, of whom we read that she 
“ dons her singing robes gracefully, and among her poems 
is one that is unique in all the literature of poetry, 
entitled simply ‘ Bronte.’ ” The compositions which Miss 
Whiting finds unique in all poetry, or unsurpassed in 
all literature, are past our counting. She tells us that it 
is no longer a matter of discussion (no longer a matter of 
discussion!) as to whether Mr. Stephen Phillips is the 
coming poet. “ He has arrived. The answer comes with 
incredible swiftness and force in one of the most impressive 
poems ever written by any poet in any age.” This is Mr. 
Phillips’s poem called “ Midnight, 1900.” In “ Marpessa,” 
we read presently, Mr. Phillips has “ touched a note unsur¬ 
passed in all the literature of poetry.” What this means 
we have not the faintest idea. But we judge that on the 
whole he is several blocks ahead of the married 
poets. Of Landor we are told that his work “ is as 
supreme in the realm of poetry and criticism as is Balzac’s 
in romance.” These words cannot be endowed with a mean; 
ing. We Jiave fugues of criticism like the following: “ Who 
but the poets shall best inspire the spiritual energies with 
their food for life? Dante, first and greatest: Shakespeare 
and Goethe and Browning hardly less; and akin to Shake¬ 
speare in transcendent greatness and in the most inti¬ 
mately spiritual relation to every individual life, stands 
Emerson.” Yet Matthew Arnold has Bhown her how to 
praise Emerson. Although Tennyson is excluded from this 
band of spiritual mentors, Miss Whiting makes him hand¬ 
some amends elsewhere. " The perfect beauty of Tenny¬ 
son, the golden melody, the exquisite art of phrasing, the 
transcendent loveliness of his vision, render his poems the 
richest resource for all the moods and needs of life.” We 
wonder that Miss Whiting’s masters in criticism, who are 
many, have not taught her restraint. As it is, she treads on 
stepping-stones of ecstasy to an indeterminate goal. .Some¬ 
times, in sheer exhaustion, she gives praise breathlessly, 
and tiien, as like as not, it sounds like abuse, as when she 
remarks of Coleridge that he is “ another of the authors 
who sweep one away into starry spaces.” Poor Lakey-poet 
Wordsworth, who is on one page numbered among “ poets 
who speak to the spirit,” is on another reproved for 
writing, “ At length the mp pgj-seiyes it die away. And 
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into the light of common day. 1 ’ This is “ false and 
pernicious teaching.” Why] Because, don’t you know, 

" the glory and the freshness of the dream increases in 
splendour and ever-renewing exaltation to him who lives 
aright.” This has been the experience of the ages, or, at 
any rate, is going to be when certain arrangements now 
being made in Boston are ripe. The defect of Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry lies in “ the doubting notes ”—in his “ ab¬ 
sence of immortal trust and glad assurance.” Remove 
this defect and it would, doubtless, rival the work of the 
married poets. As it is, familiarity with Arnold’s work is 
desirable “ more as a matter of literary information rather 
than for any stimulus to nobler life that they have power 
to impart.” Miss Whiting constructs no index expurga- 
torius, though she is obviously under some natural tempta¬ 
tion to do so, and she dwells in a city where the index 
expurgator ins has recently been brought to a surprising 
pitch of perfection by members of her own sex. She 
permits us to read Matthew Arnold’s poetry for literary 
information, and who shall measure the tact of condemna¬ 
tion and charity in the dry remark on Thackeray: that he 
“produced fiction with which familiarity is essential.” 
It is, however, among her own people that Miss Whiting’s 
patience is best seen. There is a dead lift, a sublimity of 
mechanical championship, in the following appreciation of 
Max Muller that we cannot but admire. For, note with 
what loyalty of blindness the critic shuts her eyes to the 
most questioned and questionable results of Muller’s 
labours: “ In literature that is in any degree the chariot 
of the soul, Max Muller has high place, and in his Science 
of Language will be found, presented in a better and more 
accessible form than by any other author, the grand results 
of comparative philology.” If Miss Whiting thinks this is 
Muller’s assured position, she may well be persuaded that 
Professor Drummond’s pamphlet, The Greatest Thing in 
' the World, “ has penetrated to every hearthstone; is the 
daily mentor to almost every life.” 

This is hardly the way, is it, to write about books and 
reading? In truth, Miss Whiting is better than her printed 
page. She has an eager and exploring eye for the beautiful 
in books, but she is more given to heaping her jewels 
with a generous hand than arranging them with citrious 
care for their relative values. And is hers a true account 
of reading? Miss Whiting represents it as a cistern from 
which we must be hourly drinking and sipping, or we perish 
spiritually. To read much is good, but we think so highly 
of books as to believe that a little reading goes a long 
way. The ministry of books, it seems to us, is not so 
much to uplift us above ourselves as to restore us to our- 
selvesi; not so much to “ endow us with wings ” ns to 
plant our feet more firmly on the ground. Men become sad 
and perplexed because in the stress of life there is always 
a leakage of sanity. Their thoughts are not clear, their 
voices grow loud, their nerves twitch, jealousy lifts its 
unholy eyes, and the sun is forgotten. Now, to open a 
good book, and find one large and beautiful thought—it 
hardly matters what thought, if it be only large and beau¬ 
tiful—is at once to recapture the order of the universe, 
the sincerity and haplessness of men, the balance of good, 
and the rules of this sempiternal game of Being. But, oh, 
for the fever of life prescribe not a fever of literature ! 

Things Seen. 

Mackerel. 

The June davs were hot and cloudless and still. Only once 
was there any rain, and the winds were always of the 
lightest. Thus, when the boats set out for the mackerel 
grounds they remained in sight for a long time, hardly 
appearing to move. Sometimes the men lost all hope of 


getting to the grounds, and put back, and lounged about 
the harbour, praying for winds which they well knew were 
not yet to be expected. The Godsend had been particularly 
unlucky, and so there came a Monday when she kept on 
her way, and at last disappeared “ around the land.” On 
Wednesday there were not many mackerel landed, and tho 
faces of the men us they put off in punts and brought their 
catch to the sands of the little harbour grew bright as they 
heard the prices that were ruling. The Godsend did not 
come into sight till late, and then it seemed that she would 
never reach tho land. The only train by which the fish 
that she brought could be conveyed by the next morning 
to Billingsgate went out by the cutting in the cliff. The 
men on the Godsend (“ s.s. 471 ”) must have seen the 
smoke. At last they were just off the harbour, almoet 
within hail, and one expected that the fish would be landed. 
But the men on the Godsend had seen the train go out, 
and they knew that ice was scarce and very dear. They 
began to throw the mackerel overboard, attracting all the 
gulls that haunt the harbour at this season, on' the look-out 
for such events. When,they had landed, Billy Baragwanath 
told me that they had caught seven thousand mackerel. 
Going out a little later after pollack, which were plentiful 
just then around the rock called Hevra, I looked down 
through the exquisitely clear water, and saw on the white 
sand of the bottom the great reef of silver—the seven 
thousand mackerel it was not worth the while of their 
captors to bring to the shore. 

The Dome. 

As the ’bus bore me up Ludgate Hill in the fog of night 
my eye explored the enlarging and enshrouded Dome. We 
passed beneath it, and in Cannon Street it was a memory. 
It was not always thus. In my bed in a northern city' 
twenty years ago, London hailed me in dreams as I hailed 
her in my waking hours. (I am of those who came to 
London for London’s sake). And because I had then no 
clear image on which to feed, my dream was always of an 
express train speeding, speeding, up to London in the 
night. A vast gloom picked out with lights, and one black 
Dome climbing to the stars, was my vision of the city of 
cities. And onward, onward into the gloom of houses and 
nearer to the gloom of the Dome, always speeding, but 
vainly striving with monstrous metropolitan distances, 
the train pounded on and on—defeated. The lights 
twinkled, the Dome swelled, but the train never brought 
me to that core of London. There were leagues of gloom 
under the very eaves of the Temple. On, on ! 

The dream was true. It is my pride and hobby to know 
my London. But—never. 

Sully Prudhomme. 

If the award of the Nobel prize for literature to Sully 
Prudomme has given satisfaction to his friends, it has 
dissatisfied and left even indignant a large section of the 
lettered class here. How, we ask ourselves in wonder and 
dismay, was Tolstoy passed over? For, after all, the prize 
was intended as the acknowledgment of genius endorsed 
by all Europe. It was also intended to reward a sustained 
strife after the ideal. And who to-day answers to the 
description of European, of mighty genius, and of sustained 
ideal aim but Tolstoy ? Ah, but in all things we must 
reckon with human cowardice, with political interests, 
with the terrors of the little of the angers of the great, 
and with intrigue. Sweden could not afford to offend the 
Czar, and Tolstoy is not a figure of delight to the Imperial 
gaze. However, since it was not Tolstoy we have the 
lesser gratification of knowing that the prize has been 
awarded, if not to a colossal genius, at least to real genius 
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instead of to a trumpery Rostand or a cheap Echegaray, 
■which might have happened. For Sully Prudhomme is a 
poet of delicate and exquisite genius. His aim is con¬ 
sistently towards the ideal. He is never likely to 
reach the ear of the multitudes, even in his own 
country, for the tones of his lyre are too deep and intimate 
of a tenderness too unfathomable and too opposed to the 
fragility and coarseness of common human sentiment. He 
is too spiritual, too lofty, too remote from the average 
meannesses of mankind, and the essential quality of his 
poetry is the profound and absolute expression of the 
inexpressible, of the intangible, of the unuttered intimacies 
of the heart. What, for instance, in all the range of 
modem poetry can match the perfection, the incomparable, 
subduing charm of that most lovely little poem, A u bon! 
df I'eail l That the readers of the Academy may be in a 
position to judge of its rhythmic beauty, as well as of its 
sentimental exquisiteness, I will cite it in full. Let any¬ 
one with a decent French accent read it aloud (in default, 
get a friend who can read French to do so), and he will tell 
himself that French verse can go no further in penetrating 
sweetness and charm. 

S'assesoir tous deux au bord d'un Hot qui passe, 

Le voir passer ; 

Tous deux, s'il glisse an nuage en l'espace, 

Le voir glisser ; * 

A l’horizon, s’il fume un toit de chaume, 

Le voir fumer; 

Aux alentours si quelque fleur embaume, 

S’en embaumer ; 

Si quelque fruit, oil les abeilles goiitent, 

Tente, y gotiter; 

Si quelque oiseau dans les bois qui l’ecoutent, 

Chante, ecouter; 

Entendre au pied du saule ou l’eau murruure 
L'eau murmurer ; 

Ne pas sentir tank que le reve dure, 

Le temps durer; 

Mais n’apportant de passion profonde 
Qu' 4 s'adorer, 

Sans nul souci des querelles du monde 
Les ignorer ; 

Et seuls heureux devant tout ce qui lasse, 

Sans se lasser, 

Sentir l'amour, devant tout ee qui passe, 

Ne point passer. 

Such incomparable finish as this poem displays was not 
evident in Sully Prudhomme’s earlier verse. But he had 
fallen temporarily among the Parnassians, and under the 
influence of their president, the cold and impeccable 
Leconte de Lisle, and from them he took their best and 
with it wrought his own best, which leaves all they have 
done behind. The Parnassians were a little circle of poets 
who met chiefly to protest against the slovenliness, the im¬ 
perfect and personal poetry of Alfred de Musset. French 
verse had lost its decorum, its restraint, its academic form, 
and the Parnassians were resolved upon reform. Leconte 
de Lisle proclaimed the drastic law of complete impassi¬ 
bility, the rigid suppression of the poet’s personality, and 
an impeccability of form. Matter was of less importance 
than manner. Hugo was accepted at his best, but much 
of him was rejected. Banville, the lord of rhymers, was 
applauded, and the Parnassian school reached its note of 
sheer perfection in Heredia. Bully Prudhomme only took 
of the school its rigid attention to form, but put himself 
and all his deep and delicate sensibilities, his sufferings, 
moral crises and religion into his poetry. We know how he 
suffered in childhood: 

Ces enfants n’auraient pas du n&itre : 

L’enfance est trop dure pour eux. 


Tout leur est terreur et martyre. 

We assist at the sentimental catastrophe of his youth, 
and its sad and beautiful denouement, which leaves upon 


all his work an ineffaceable stamp. The young girl h 
loved and was engaged to jilted him, and this is how he 
addresses his successful rival: 

Ecoutez-moi sans jalousie, 

Car l'aile de sa fantaisie 

N’a fait helas! que m’efileurer .... 

Ne la faites jamais pleurer. 

And ends :— 


Je pourrais vivre avec 1* idee 
Qu'elle est cherie et possedee 
Non par moi, mais selon mon cieur. 
Mechante enfant qui m’abandonnes 
Vois le chagrin que tu me donnes, 

Je ne peux rien pour ton bonheur. 


For almost superhuman magnanimity and sweetness of 
sentiment, it would be difficult to match these lines any¬ 
where. The man who wrote them in the first wild sorrow 
of youth is old to-day, having been born in 1889. But 
nothing in his life has belied this high ideal of conduct. 
The friend and admirer of those days, M. Gaston Paris, is 
still the friend and admirer of to-day He it was who 
obtained from Sainte-Beuve a notice of Rene Prudhomme’s 
(for Sully is a kind of pet-nanie added to alleviate the 
comic reputation of the unfortunate name of Prudhomme) 
first volume, Stances et poemes, published in 1865, and he it 
was who recently helped to procure the Nobel prize for his 
old friend, and who, visiting him the day the news reached 
us of the election, found the sick poet in bed with around 
him enough begging letters to cover far more than the prize 
if responded to. 

Bully Prudhomme started with an intellectual passion 
not common to poets, and gave himself feverishly up to 
science. Then the Lyonnese strain of mysticism which is 
in him bade him turn from this road to material thought, 
and finally philosophy claimed him. All his work which 
is not sentimental is deeply philosophical, and in Justice he 
attains a loftiness and splendour of moral judgment by 
which he may lay claim to have helped humanity along 
the road of the ideal. The failure of Bonheur I think, 
too, may be regarded as a benefit. Here he strives 
to paint us a Paradise, and failed where Dante him¬ 
self did not succeed. For the very essence of 
Paradise is the undreamed of, the intangible, 
the inconceivable. Conceive Paradise, and it at 
once ceases to be Paradise. The perfect felicity of these 
lovers in a heaven whence necessarily' are banished sin, 
suffering and hope, depicted upon lines of human happiness 
without those essential elements which lend interest to it, 
is heavily monotonous and miserably dull. We are filled 
with compassion for these unfortunate Happy Ones in 
their pallid blisses of unwavering eternal love in a Para¬ 
dise which is merely a reflection of our terrestial valley of 
tears, with the tears, the sunshine, the storm and rain left 
out. We have no desire to go to that heaven in order to 
drink divine water and eat unearthly fruits, when oranges 
here below, with the cheerful prospect of change, seem quite 
nice enough. It is impossible not to believe that the 
lovers must have tired of each other even before they were 
■well in on the confines of Eternity. It is better to go 
back to science than condemn us to make love for all 
eternity, and walk hand-in-hand among Elysian fields. 

L’ame, vetue ici d’une chair etkeree, 

Sceur des levres, s’y pose, en paix desalteree, 

Et goute une caresse on, ne sans deshonneur, 

Le plaisir s’attendrit pour se fondro en bonheur. 


Beautiful lines undoubtedly, but they leave us cold. We 
sympathise with Faustus when, hearing the voice of human 
men, he feels his felicity a weight, the poet tells us, because 
he has not deserceil it, but it is much more probable because 
of the dulness of it. He exc^aiinp^ | 
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Les choses de la vie ancienne 
Ont lin rca memoirs a jamais, 

Mais du plus loin qu’il me souvienne 
Je t’aimais. 

But I must resist temptation. These five verses, taken 
at hazard amongst many of a like tender and beautiful 
melancholy, give, along with the other quotations from 
love poetry, the note of Sully Prudhomme’s sentimentality ; 
a warm and exquisite purity, a moral splendour graciously , 
tarnished to win our sympathy, by a moral ache after 
terrestial happiness which has eluded him. His is a heart 
overflowing with tenderness, a shelter for all the frail 
and threatened flowers of feeling, fragrant with the 
essences of intimate sensation, and at the same time ever 
saddened with the unwavering conviction of the fragility 
and the fugacity of love and friendship and happiness. 

“ Id has tuns les homines pirn rent leurx amities on loins j 

amours," he dolefully sang in his first volume of poems, I 

and this idea is ever present to him throughout the rest. 

His philosophy may said to be an unquiet pessimism, his 
religion an anxious hope. Action he rejects, because { 

of a passive temperament, to glide. | 

Vers Dieu, vers l’infini, vers l'oubli de la mort. 

Lassitude is his dominant mood, lassitude stung into re¬ 
flection by an intense scrupulousness. .The lesson of life I 

he holds to be disenchantment and discouragement, and 
our only sustainment lies in the excercise of thought, of 
strife towards the ideal, strife after virtue, lofty moral 
ethics, in the intangible joys of the mind and the soul. For 
as well as being a poet of deep and almost morbid sensi¬ 
bility, Sully Prudhomme is a thinker of intellectual value. 

In this domain he has naturally won his renown, and 
many of his admirers have not the courage to follow him. 

He has written a volume in prose, I own I have not had 
the courage to read : —Que sais-je ! The theme, however 
freshly treated, is worn, the path too drearily familiar. For 
me he remains the exquisite and delicate poet of Stances et 
poimes, of Vain«s Tendresses, of Lex Kprat rex, of Solitude, 
the gentlest, sweetest, purest of French singers. 

H. L. I 


Je me rappelle cet enfer 
Et cependant je l’aime oncore, 

Pour ses fragiles Heurs dont l’eclat en etait eher 
Pour tes sceura dont le front en passant le decore. 

And so the lovers drop down to our planet to find it empty, 
and Faustus admits that human destiny is preferable to 
celestial bliss. This is not the lesson the poet intended to 
convey, but it is the inevitable result of all human effort 
to paint Paradise. 

But the most charming part of Sully Prudhomme’s 
work is not contained in those lofty or intellectual flights 
which constitute his greatest achievement, but in his deli¬ 
cate and lovely little songs, and his perfect sonnets. The 
tone, the note are always mournful, but a rare sweetness 
runs through the sadness, and the form is singularly capti¬ 
vating. What dreamers like himself want in marriage is 
worded: 

II leur faut pour temoin dans les heures d’etude 
Une ame qu’autour d’eux ils seutent se poser, 

II leur faut une solitude 

Od voltige un baiser. 

Could anything be more charmingly expressed ? And is 
it not just the picture of marriage to be expected from the 
poet whose old heart still wears mourning for a first young 
love ? The famous Vase Prise, his most popular poem, 
copied piously in every young girl’s album, is a dainty 
little gem. It suggested an amusing witticism on the 
award of the Nobel prize. “ Tiens ” cried a boulevardier, 
“ Sully has wherewithal to replace his broken vase.” 

Although Sully Prudhomme's poetry is distinctively and 
most exquisitely personal, it is only in the very disc-reetest 
wav autobiographical. What he seeks to express are the 
sufferings and joys common to us all: “ < hers passants," he 
addresses his unknown friends, “ ue prate; de moi mime 
ijti’un pen. Is pen i/ui runs a pin pareeipi’U eons ressemhle.” 
Never was poet less noisily sentimental, more suggestively 
intimate, and never was a French poet more chaste, more 
innocently romantic. His sole conception of love is 
marriage ; it is the young girl he hvmnes, and only sees 
in her the wife and the mother. All other kinds of love, 
adulterous or venal, inspire an invincible repugnance. He 
speaks of the fall of woman and the fall of man in the 
same tone of compassionate disapproval. With a sort of 
aloof sweetness he accepts the imperfections of man, and 
now and then only is driven by some unwonted and 
vulgar spectacle of them, such as the Opera Masked Ball, 
to an outburst of harsher sentiment in its regard. And so 
he tells us that man is the only creature in animal 
creation who can lift his sole to the level of his brain, 
referring, I suppose, to the can-can, and the only one who 
has invented veils in order to enjoy nudity. But in 
general his studies of nature lie along more hidden ways, 
in the life of the heart. If there were space in a short 
article one would like to quote nearly at length such a 
wonderful little poem as the Ilendezraux, which begins: 

Dans ce nid furtif oil nous somines, 

O ma chere ame. seuls tous deux, 

Qu’il est bon d’oublier les hommes, 

Si pres d’eux! 

Sans mime lever la paupiere 
Imitons le chaste repos 

De ces vieux chatelaine de pierre 
Aux yeux clos. 

Dans une alliance plus haute 
Que les terrestes reunions 

Gravement comme eux, cote it cote, 

Sommeillons. 

Ne me fais plus jurer que j’aime 
Ne me fais plus dire comment: 

Goiitons la felicite mime 
Sans serment. 


Correspondence. 

Mr. Miall and Maeterlinck. 

S 111 ,—Distance from F.ngland has kept me from making 
the acquaintance of your issue of three weeks since, and of 
the review therein published of my version of M. Maeter¬ 
linck's plays, until a day or two ago. Having read that 
review, I should he grateful if you would allow me space for 
a few comments thereon. 

Firstly, I am thankful to your reviewer for calling mv 
attention to as vociferous a “ howler ” as ever led to the 
rapping of knuckles, and, shall remedy the matter if ever I 
have opportunity. But the error was not due to my ignor- 
nnce of Paolo and Francesca, nor yet to my lack of French. 
It was due purely to a misreading of a somewhat difficult 
cnligraphy. I think the original line in the MS. ran: 

I n jour on m'a pnrle de Paul et de Franroise." This I 
misread as “ f'n jour on en a pnrle d Paul et a Francois." 
I cannot at this distance of time, swear to the letter ; but 
tbe passage, like many others, puzzled me by reason of an 
unfamiliar bandwriting, and in it, as in many others, I bad 
more or less to jump at tbe truth, and my leap here mis¬ 
carried. It was not, however, that I did not look before I 
leaped. I read my Francis as masculine, it is true, and 
bad no doubt that be and Paul were worthy relatives of 
Beatrice, or friends of her childhood ; but even had any 
doubt assailed me, I think the fact that the legend of Beat- 
Digitized by vi* )C )y I K. 
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rice was at least anterior to 1236, while the killing of 
Paolo and Francesca took place almost exactly fifty years 
later, would quickly have silenced it. 1: do not blame 
M. Maeterlinck for altering the date of a legend; I would 
only suggest, that the immortal lovers could hardly have 
been in my thoughts, and that my Francis struok me as 
indubitably masculine. The rest was innocent error. 

Of the other grammatical errors whioh your critic finds 
in the first speech of Sister Beatrice, I will say only this: 
that my translation was made from a manuscript which I 
have seen, and which your critic probably has not; also 
that I was given a perfectly free hand by M. Maeterlinck, 
and in no way bound down to sterile literalness. 

Now, if I may, I will speak in turn of an error into which 
your critic has fallen—an error that I cannot at all under¬ 
stand. He says “ the originals are not in alexandrines at 
all, rhymed or unrhymed, but almost wholly in prose.” 

I open the text of Sceur Beatrice at random, and take 
these lines: 

Qu'attendez-vous, mes fibres, et qu’egt-il arrive ? 

Hatez-vous, hatez-vous: deja le soleil monte ; 

C’est l’heure de la pri&re et mes soeurs vont passer ; 

La porte sera close et l’aumdne ajournie . . . 

Venez tous, il est temps, h&tez-vous, venez tous. 

If these lines are not French verses of twelve syllables, 
what are they 1 And there is page after page of the same 
rhythm; indeed, the first play is almost entirely written 
in this rhythm, while the second is in varied rhythm, and 
only rarely in prose. If your critic will remember that 
all is not prose that is printed as such, and will look at the 
French text once more, I think he will be forced to admit 
that M. Maeterlinck wrote these plays in verse, and that in 
verse they remain. If he has any further doubt he may 
be interested to know that it is the firm opinion of M. 
Maeterlinck himself that they are verse. So that the 
deliberate choice of blank verse for the translation was not 
impossible, nor improbable; it was made with the full 
approval of the author. 

It is true that the plays have been to some, extent re¬ 
written since I saw the manuscript; at least, this is true of 
“ Ardiane,” and in “ Sister Beatrice ” a few revisions were 
made. Nearly all these revisions were sent me separately 
before the plays were 'in proof; after they were set up I 
had access to the printed text. From that I made such 
further revisions as seemed essential, ignoring a few trivial 
details, as I was free to do, if they demanded the re-writing 
and re-setting of pages of revised proof. Substantially my 
translations are literal English versions; they do not pro¬ 
fess to be " cribs.” As for the alteration of Ariane into 
Ardiane, that alteration was made by the author after the 
publication of the printed version of the original, and at his 
request the change was duly recorded in the translation. 

Apolosries for such trespass on your space.—Yours, &c., 

Bernard Miaj.l. 


A Note on Biography. 

Sir,— A. A. has read . my. letter very carelessly. Its 
purport—clearly enough expressed, 1 thought—was the 
contention that if to know all is to forgive all, the old 
catchph rase Nil nixi bonnm, behind which amiable, but 
often slovenly, biographers so often take shelter, need no 
longer he resorted to. In other words, it is better to show 
the part played by faults in making up the character which, 
by its merit, has raised it to be the subject of a biography, 
than to slur them over or affect that they did hot exist. 
That was all. But it serves to show hcfc difficult a task' 
is in store for any one who attempts a really human 
biography, when a reader such as A. A. can find in my 
letter nothing but malice and backbiting.—Yours, itc.,' 


Our Weekly Competition. 

Result of No. 118 (New Series). 

Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the beat net of 
three quotation* applicable to Lord Boeebery. Many 
cent in, taken singly, are very happy. For the best at* of three 
we award the prise to Mr. T. Hamilton, Market Street, Ely. 

Mr. Hamilton's quotation* are these:— 

Before Chesterfield. ^ 

“Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads.” 

— Hamlet, Act i.. Scene 111 - 

At Chesterfield. 

None higher sat, with grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state; dteep on his front engraven, 

Deliberation sat and public care.” 

T>_l. 1 . . 


n V T_a D_ 




After. 

“ You’ll now behold him as he truly is. 

One of a cold and of a constant mind, 

Not quickened into ardent action soon. 

Nor prompt for petty enterprise; yet bold, ^ 

Fierce when need is, and capable of all things. ’ 

—Philip Van Artccrldc, Part i., Act iii.. Scene ri. 


From twenty-three other sets sent to us we take the following : — 
“ And all this tract that fronts the falling sun, 

A noble peer of mickle trust and power, 

Has in bus charge, with tempered awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation, proud in arms.” 

— Milton, Comas. 

His practice was, in every station 
To serve the King, and please the nation. 

His enemies, for want of charity, 

Said he affected popularity. 

—Swift, The Beast’s Confession. 

“ He was no Whig, he was no Tory. 

***** 

He got so subtle that to be 
Nothing was all his glory.” 

— Shelley, Peter Bell the Third. 

“ But can the noble mind for ever brood 
The willing victim of a weary mood.” 

—Campbell- 

“ He made 

His answers with a very graceful bow, 

As if bom for the ministerial trade. 

Though modest, on his unembarassed brow 
Nature had written ‘ gentleman. ” . . . 

. . . And his manner 
Flung hovering graces o’er him like a banner.” 

—Byron. 

' “ Thou prun’st a rotten tree. 

That cannot as much as a blossom yield. 

In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry.” 

— At Ton Like It, Act- ii., Scene iii. 

“What hand and brain went ever paired? 

What heart alike conceived and dared? 

What act proved all its thought had been? 

What will but felt the fleshly screen. 

— Browning, The Last Hide Together. 

“ You cannot wield great agencies without lending 
yourself to them, and, when it happens that the spirit 
of the Earl meets hie rank and; duties, we have the 
best- examples of behaviour.” 

—Emerson. English Traits— Aristocracy. 


Competition No. 119 (New Series). 

“ Nineteen-hundredt-and-two.” We offer a prize of One.Guinea for 
the best humorous lines on the New Year rhyming with “ two” 
throughout. Their number is left to the taste, and ingenuity, and 
charity of competitors. 


Rules. 

Answers, addressed, “Literaiy Competition, The Academy 
43, Chanceny Line, W.C.,” must reach us not,.la ter than the first 
post of MfeAiifsflay, Jam! aryl 1^ J.902. Eaffffcnawer must be accom¬ 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
, or.it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the fust only, will, bq considered 
Contributions to be written on one si<*~ "'**''•- —- '' — " 
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